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INTRODUCTORY. 


In laying before the public the first number 
of the Sone JouRNAL we have no apology to of- 
fer for the multiplication of musical papers. This is 
eminently an age in which success is measured by 
merit, and in the competition for superiority we 
see no reason why we should not enter the lists | 
as well as others. If we are able to equal or ex- | 
cel our contemporaries our suecess will equal or) 
surpass theirs, and we shall duly have earned it. 
If we fail to make a paper that meets the public 
taste and approyal the fault is ours alone, and we. 
The 


day is past when papers come into the world sup- 


shall blame only otr own incompetence. 


pliants for popular favor and support. So we ask 
no odds of anybody. We neither solicit nor ex- 
pect that any one will buy the JourNAL out of 
sympathy for its publishers or to help along a 
“good cause” ” If they don’t want it, we don’t 


wish to force it upon them. 


If they are. not in- 
terested in it we don’t expect to be able to com- 
pel them to read it, and if they don’t want it to 
read, it will be money thrown away to buy it. 
But we intend making a prodigious effort to. 
give the public, in the Sona JourNAL, something | 
attractive, wide-awake, readable—something _ tiat 
they will want, and will have for its own sake. 


| of the human voice, by nature and education 


| Parepa and Christina Nilsson. 


CHRISTINA NILSSON. 

Hach century gives to earth but a few of the 
great queens of song. Each generation of men lis- 
ten to anumber sufficient to perpetuate the glory 
eleya- 
ted almost to perfection. There are always many 
good singers; strangely few who are truly great. 
Of good singers this century and perhaps this gener- 
ation, with its general development and education, 
possesses more than any century or any generation 
which has preceeded it; but of the singers who stand 


| pre-eminent above all comparison, of the fortunate 
ones to whom have been given the voice of an angel | 


and the genius which gives to music its highest ex- 


| pression, we, like our predecessors, can glory in but 


one or two, who sing to the world at the same time. 
Vocal music has found its most. perfect devel- 
opment in this century, and its great singers have 


passed in succession before the world, as the glory 


of one has paled and faded, another taking the place 
left vacant and keeping alive on the earth the ideal 


‘of music. The great compositions of the latter part 


of the eighteenth and of the nineteenth century have, 


. too; given US a NeW Wesital world ‘ol which owm~an- 


cestors had little or no conception. Malibran, Pasta, 


_Jenny Lind, Sontag are of the past, with others who 
“won fame and fortune in their hour, but whose 


laurels are not destined to continue green through 
the centuries. In the present are Adelina Patti, 
Of the passionate 


/ Franz Berwald was her instructor there and under his 
| guidance Christina acquired unusual skill as a pian- 
| ist and still further perfected her vocalization. By 
| a sister of Mademoiselle Valerius she was taken to 
| France and placed under the instruction of Profes- 
‘sor Wartel, one of the most thoroughly educated 
musicians in Paris. For three years Christina pur- 
| sued her studies with him and at the end of that 
period,recognizing the genius of his pupil,he earnest- 
‘ly suggested . oe of a dramatic career. 
| The. girl gladly embraced the opportunity, being 
| convinced that music was the true vocation of her 
| life, and so great was the reputation which she had 
gained among musicians, that she was at once ten- 
dered a three years engagement at the Theater Ly- 
-rique, to receive two thousand francs the first year ; 
_ twenty-five hundred the second} and three thousand 
| for the third. Her debut upon the Parisian stage 
| was made October 27, 1864. 

| Onthe evening of February 23. 1865, Christina 
| Nilsson appeared in Mozart’s “Magic Flute” and her 
_reputation was thenceforth assured. Her soprano 
/ voice displayed wonderful qualities in its purity, its 
compass, its melody and its-capacity of expressing 
, tae most varied sentiment, while her transcendent - 
| ability as an actress was at once universally acknowl- 
edged by both musicians and critics. During 1866 
|; and 1867 three other operas were interpreted by 
| Nilsson, “Don Juan,” “Sardanapalus” and “Les 
| Bluets,” in all of which she displayed undoubted 
| genius and gained in confidence and fame. It was not, 


music of Italy, Patti stands foremost among all however, until M. Ambroise Thomas, had produced 
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We aim to make it a paper that shall be looked 


| modern singers ; in oratorio Parepa is grand; but in | 


forward to each month with eager interest and ex-, music of exquisite sentiment, in the portrayal of | 
pectancy. It will probably take a short time to Ophelia, of Marguerite, inthe expression of the pur- | 
wet all our departments organized and in smooth | est, holiest aspirations to which the soul of pure | 
working order, but we never expect to get out so’ womanhood soars, Christina Nilsson has no living | 
perfect a number that we shall not attempt in the rival. | 
next to improve upon it. Primarily we purpose 
giving the reader a clear and complete digest ofall She isthe embodiment of the guileless maiden, of | 
the musical news of the day. Next we shall pub- trusting faith in all that is innocent and good, of a 
lish liberally of that class of matter that serves to tender and loving heart. To the Nilssons, peasants | 
awaken our interest in the beautitul art of music ofthe hamlet of Hussaby, in the south of Sweden, 
and stimulate all its developments. Lastly, the! yas given an eighthichild on the third of August, 
Sone Journan will be a free medium of inter-' 1g43 a fair child with blue, northern eyes. Nilsson, 
communication between people of musical tastes.) himself an accomplished musician and the leading | 


She is a product of the North, born in Sweden. | 


Persons haying anything to say (and not other- | singer in the little church, taught the child the ele-_ 
wise) are solicited to write for its columns. The ments of music, as he had taught her brothers and | 


severest criticism of anything contained init will, 
be entertained and published. (We have no cdito- | 
rial pride to maintain.) Persons wishing any in- | 
formation upon musical subjects will not only be | 
cheerfully answered but will confer a favor by pre-_ 
senting their mquiries. We shall only be too glad 
to spend a day’s time of arduous labor in satisfy- | 
ing the mind of some honest inquirer—or for that 
matter we don’t care a snap whether he is honest 
or not—let him send on his queries. 


On the whole we propose to make things lively 
in the musical circles of Michigan, and contiguous | 
States and territories, and if we cannot, we are 
ready to surrenderjthe field to some one who can. | 
With so much by way of introduction we launch | 
our barque (perhaps some enyious minded persons | 
will say it is only a “bark”—well we shall see if’ 


sisters. Her voice, even’ when she was very young, 
attracted attention, and she was carried about by her) 
brother Carl to fairs and rustic gatherings, where | 
she won both liberal applause and generous gifts of 
money. Various proposals were received for her | 
musical education and one frum amagistrate, Thor- | 
nerhjelm, a man of good family, was accepted. | 
The child gained wondrously under the instructors | 
provided for her and one evening, her singing be- | 
ing heard by Mademoiselle Valerius, a noted 
yocalist, the latter besought her protector for permis- 
sion to takethe child to her home and educate her 
more thoroughly. It was granted, Christina her- | 
self being an eager pupil, and for a time Mademoiselle | 
Valerius had the exclusive charge of the girl. After- 
ward she was sent to Gothenburg to school for 
two years and then to Stockholm, a city which has | 


his great opera of “Hamlet” that the full power 
and beauty of Christina Nilsson were recognized by 
the world. It seemed as though she had been cre- 
ated to embody the character. No other songstress 
living was equal to its representation, nor can any- 
one among the great singers of the past be recalled 
to memory, whose genius so well suited the portrayal 
of Ophelia as does that of Christina Nilsson. She 
fully apprehends and can fully portray the Ophelia 
of Shakespeare, the maiden of the North, the victim 


of hopeless affection. Her singing was thorougly 


adapted to the character. It was the perfection of 
nature, free from all false ornament and distinguish- 


‘ed by entire truthfuiness and simplicity. The suc- 


cess of the songstress was immense, and ever since 
that time her persoantion of Ophelia has been char- 
acterized by the same merits and has produced the 
same enthusiasm and admiration. While Ophelia is 
one of the great characters in the representation of 
which Christina Nilsson stands unrivalled, her “Mar- 
guerite” in “Faust” has also no equal. The satisfac- 
tory portrayal of the character is one of extreme dif- 
ficulty. Nilsson alone has succeeded in expressing 
the innocence, the trusting affection and the despair 
of the hapless peasant girl, 

In 1867 she sang in England, appearing in “Trayi- 
ata,” “Martha,” “Don Giovanni,” the “Magic Flute” 
and “ Faust.” She also sang at the Birmingham 
festival in the saine year in the oratorio of “Judas 
Maccabeeus” and in the subsequent year at the 
Handel festival in London, appearing meanwhile in 
opera at Drury Lane Theater and gaining new laur- 
els by her representations of the “ Marriage of Fi- 


. . ‘ } . a : i : . . 
even a bark camnot be harmoniously introduced.) | always been one of the European centers of music.  garo” and “ Lucia di Lammermoor.” Her reception 
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at the great Handel festival was such a one asis only | ity and absence of effort truly astonishing ; andif all northern Without any remarkable characteristic, his singing was at all 


awarded to the great singers of the world, and she 
has ever maintained the same lofty rank with the 
English public. After a concert tour through the 
leading cities of Great Britain, a sojourn in Paris, and | 
visits to some other cities of Europe, Nilsson came 
to America in 1870, under the management of Max | 
Strakosch, who has introduced to the public of 
this country many of the greatest singers to whom. 
we have listened. Her career in the United States | 
has been one uninterrupted triumph throughout. In| 
New York, Boston and Chicago her success exceed- 
ed that of any singer who has appeared since the | 
time of Jenny Lind, and in the smaller cities hand- 
some audiences have invariably greeted her. For! 
the manager,and all the members of the strong troupe 
which Strakosch has gathered together, the Ameri- | 
can tour is certain to be a brilliant success, both in | 
increased reputation and in the profits realized. / 
Seventy-five thousand dollars gained in America by | 
his Nilsson venture will decide émpressario Max in | 
favor of his project of bringing to our shores, during | 
the coming season, the charming Adelina Patti, with | 
whom he proposes to present the most perfect suc- 
cession of operas which have been heard in America. | 


We have spoken of Nilsson’s greatness in those | 
operas which are suited to her northern tempera- | 
ment and of her success in oratorio, in which her | 
capacity of portraying emotion far exceeds the! 
ability of Parepa, who surprises by her volume of | 
voice and accurate yocalization rather than charms 
and delights by those refined beauties of voice and 
soul which distinguish Nilsson. It remains to 
say that the latter is equally eminent in her singing 
of beautiful English and Swedish ballads. Indeed, 
in all those departments of song which are charac- | 
terized by the expression of sentiment Nilsson is | 
without a living rival. In private she is a | 
lady of high culture, of refined taste, of gentle man- | 
ners and her whole life is animated and directed by | 
the influence of a pure, beautiful soul. Her per- | 
sonal appearance demonstrates her northern de- | 
scent; blue eyes, fair yet rich, warm hair, a faceg, 
of wonderful expressiveness, though not regularly | 
perfect, and a form of rare grace and maidenly | 
beauty. Her future cannot fail to be glorious. It 
is the earnest wish of all who have seen her that it | 
may also be happy. 


Musical Events at Home. 


THE NILSSON CONCERTS. 

The advent of Christina Nilsson no lapse of time can erase 
from the memories of those whose good fortune it was to be 
present at her concert at the Opera House, December 16 and 17 
Words fail to convey, even faintly, any appreciation of the 
matchless combination of melody and pathos, in voice, of art | 
aninature,in manner, and grace and self-consciousness, in 
action, of this northern enchantress, this rival of the lark and 
nightingale. The language of enthusiasm needs no excuse 
with such atheme. Music abides not in his soul who feels no | 
thrill responsive to her notes. Not more cold and senseless 
the snows of her native land than he whose pulse beats no un- 
equal measure under the influence of her genius. All attempts 
at criticism fail in the lethe-like spell she weaves overall. Her 
presence enchains the attention, her tones enchant the ear, 
her expression engages the sympathy, while speaking eyes and 
changeful features captivate the heart. The matronand the | 
maid, the cynic and the sage, alike, held by mesmeric bonds, 
become willing exponents of applause at each entre or exit of 
this gifted cantatrice. 

The selections for the first evening were :—Una voce poco fa 
from ‘‘ The Barber,” Forse e lui from *‘ Traviata,” and‘: The 
Last Rose of Summer.’ To say that they were given with 
rare perfection of tone, vocalization and expression, i3 but to | 
repeat the verdict of all who have preceded us. To state that | 
their rendition was such as no other livirg singergcould rival | 
conveys no hint of the mavelons sweetmess, brilliancy and _ 
apprehension, which combined to make new songs of old ones 
to those who listened to her prononnced realization of the in- 
spiration of the composers. Enthusiasm ruled the hour ; en- 
cores were insisted upon by the delighted auditory, and ac- 
corded by her with charming complaisance. To the first she 
gave a Swedish love song with an inimitable grace which could 
not have failed to complete the conquest of the most indiffer- | 
ent lover, For the second she produced a ballad, in her native | 
tongue, which she has made her own by her exynisite render- | 


| thus warmly of the present diva. 


to say them nay. Her final triumph, however, was achieved 
with that most unexpected selection ‘The Old Folks at 
Home’; though the sins of negro ministrelsy be not few, yet 


are they all atoned for that it has given to the world that song, | 


to live in memory evermore with the unfathomed depth of ten- 
derness and expression, the spirit of love and affection, breath- 
ed into every strain by this Queen of Song. 

Her numbers upon the last programme were *‘ Angels ever 
Bright and Fair,” from ‘‘the Messiah,” the Mad Scene from 
“Hamlet” and ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray.’ The first and last were 


| remirkable for that peculiar smoothness and ease of execution 
| which characterizes all her efforts, but it was in the second 
| number that the traly great artist stood revealed. Her delines- 


tion of a character the most difficult on the lyric stage pro- 


| claimed her a finished actress, and the flexibility of voice and 


mobility of features disclosed were decidedly unique. True 
genius alone could furnish the inspiration which could so put 
on, in grand unconsciousness, a new being, for whose misfor- 
tune the fountains of pity, in all hearts, were opened. When 
the Jast cadence died away and the dual creature who had 
wrought out the grand inspiration, had disappeared, the audi- 
ence vied in demonstrative applause. Twice she appeared to 
acknowledge the ovation, and smilingly, but decidedly, declined 
further effort. She had already responded to an encore by sing- 


ing ‘“* Home Sweet Home” most charmingly, and again return- | 


ed, to take farewell, in that joyous, rippling, captivating ‘‘ In- 
vitation to the Ball”? which had so won all hearts the previous 
evening; and with its good-by kiss bade adieu to an assembly 
of which each individual will ever remain her devoted ad- 
mirer. 

Recalling the eleven pieces comprising her part of these 
performances, we find a variety of subjects, requiring different 
treatment, yet measurably connected by that sympathetic char- 
acter which is Nilsson’s strong point, and to which is due, al- 
most entirely, /he reputation she has attained. True she hasa 
voice of surpassing sweetness, rare compass, remarkable puri- 
tv; full, even, mellow, clear, powerful, pathetic, and under the 
most perfect control ; an enunciation so wonderfully distinct 
that her lightest pjanissimo penetrates every car; and a bril- 


liancy of execution equaled by few. These, witha genius peer- | 


less in chaste comprehension, an art whose every portrayal 


| seems but the reflection of nature, a native grace and quiet 


self-possession that throwsa charm into every action, impart 
symmetry and elegance to all her impersonations. Prepossess- 
ing in appearance, though not handsome, the genial good na- 
tnre which prevades every feature wins from all hearts a cor- 
dial welcome for the fair, flaxen-haired Smoland maid. 


The glamour of youth casts a halo over the past, and, | 


in the warm, pure light of our first enthusiasm, 


has photographed the calm features of Jenny Lind | 


on our memory. Her resonant notes still vibrate in our 
ears, while down the vista of years since, as in some gallery 
of art, shine forth the pictured faces of successive donné. We 
forget none of these, nor in aught disparage, when we speak 
Each with her talents well 
improved, still claims and receives onr homage; still holds a 
vantage ground against the assaults of any rival. Less expert, 


| perhaps, in vocai gymnastics than some of these, the reigning 


queen has more numerous and pleasing gifts than her immedi- 


| ate predecessors, and, already, in our memory, her form nes- 
| tles loving'y beside her great countrywoman, and the soft, 


sweet notes of the younger harmonize and blend with the 
strong, pure tones of the elder. 

Of the other members of her troupe, little is required to be 
said; they all occapy positions in the frout rank of their pro- 
fession. 

Anna Louise Cary, the contralto, is a native of Maine, and 
returns from her studies abroad as second of Nilsson, a con- 
nexion of which she may justly be proud, Her attainments 
are of a very high order, as was amply evidenced by her ren- 
dering of the numbers assigned her. She was received with uni- 
versal favor, being re-called after each appearance, and respond- 
ing in a manner which added largely to the pleasure of her 
auditors. The cayatina from ‘‘Semiramide”’ taxed all her re- 
sources, but was given with a truthfulness and purity of tone 
which unmistakably attested her ability, and was supplement- 
ed, in response to a most enthusiastic encore, by the favorite 
Trish ballad ‘-Kathleen Mavourneen”’ delightfully distinct in 
articulation and faultless in intonation, Her Vobil Signor, the 
second evening, was a superb rendition, resulting in a raptur- 
ous demand for are-appearance at which she brought out a most 
sweet and charming “Lullaby.” It was in the trio from Rossini, 
Messe Solemnelle, and other concerted music, however, that the 
true character and quality of her voice was most apparent. 

Brignoli, foremost of ttnors, ueeds no word of commenda- 
tion from us. His silvery voice, so widely known, still retains 
most of its pristine be:uty, andin the romanza La Mia Leti- 
zia trom “I Lombardi’ filied his hearers with a desire which 
was only to be satiated by the incomparably sweet Com e gentil 
with which he responded to the storm of applause. His voice, 
alone, has raised him to prominence, for he is notably deticient 
in other desirable qualifications. For this reason he appears 
best in concert while we think the reverse true of Nilsson and 
regret she did not appear in Opera. 

Of Verger, the baritone, we can only speak words commen- 
datory, for, though in no sense great, he executes every part 
assigned him with truthfulness and aplomb. In all his per- 


| have been highly favored during the past month, 


| maids invite to the dance as archly and sweetly there be few | times pleasing and satisfactory, and in connection with other 


| voices, the clearness and precision of his vocalization proved 
| particularly acceptuble. 

Vieuxtemps, last, but not least of the attractions. holds a de- 
servedly high place in the esteem of all lovers of the truly 
| artistic in music. Asa violinist he stands scarcely below Ole 
| Bull, and the affection he displays for his instrument promises 
| Speedy removal of any disparity. The versatility of his genins 
| was shown in his treatment of subjects diverse in character, 
/ and whether his themes were from classic compositions, or the 
simple ballads grown tame by familiarity, his wizard bow con- 
stantly extorted new forms of beauty and brilliance from the 
| “tortured strings.’ One delicions morcean was no sooner 
concluded than another was demanded, and each succeeding 
| number seemed to have whetted the thirst for more. 

| Taken as a whole these concerts were of an order of merit 
| 

| 

| 


rarely met with outside the world’s great centers, and those 
who failed to attend, came short of a realization, the memory 
of which would have remained with them through life, a con- 
| stant source of pleasure. 

THE TRIBE OF JESSE. 

| The well-known Hutchinsons, whose migrations for oyer a 
| score of years have brought them within ‘the limits of every 
considerable town throughout the country and made their 
melody and eccentricities familiar as honsebold words, gave 
one of their old time popular entertainments before a very 
good audience at Young Men’s Hall, onthe evening of Decem- 
ber 27. The baby of the family—by no means a puny infant— 
put in an appearance which will be provocative of smiles for 
months to come in these who listened to his pathetic recita- 


tions. 
THE RUSSIANS. 


This company, who come from a land which has not furnish- 
ed us with along array of excursionists,zave two very enjoyable 
concerts at Young Men’s Hall, December 16 and 1%. Notwith- 
standing the presence of the Nilsson Troupe at the Opera 


| House,on the same evenings, they attracted a numerous anditory 


whose manifestations of satisfaction attested the rare qnality of 

the music presented. They are without donbt the best chorus 

combination now traveling and should be heard by all lovers 

of the full, rich harmonies ofthe best concerted compositions. 
GRACE (EPISCOPAL) CHURCH. 

This new and beautiful edifice was thrown open to the pub- 


| lic for the first time on the evening of the 19.h,*a concert being 


given by the Choir for the benefit of the organ fund. The af- 
fair was a success throughout and realized a handsome sum. The 
ladies and gentlemen who performed, the splendid organ, and 
the elegant interior of the building shared the encomiums of 
the assemblage, 
RE-OPENING OF FORT STREET (PRESBYTERIAN) CHURCH. 

The extensive repairs and improvements which have been 
made without and within this structure having been satisfac- 
torily completed it was opened on Tuesday of Christmas week 
(the 29th) and a large audience was present to enjoy the enter- 
tainment devised for the occasion. The Continental Singing 
Society, of Buffalo, under the direction of Mr. Carl Adam, as- 
sisted by Miss Mathilde Toedt, of New York, violiniste and 
contralto, and Misses Mann, Mischka and Felsinger, of Buffalo, 
furnished vocal music,while Mr.W.Kaffenberger, of Buffalo,and 
Mr. H. Meakin, of our city, presided at the organ, which has 
shared largely in the general improvement. All the numbers 
of a lengthy programme wele given with great accep- 
tance, the choruses being very effectively sustained and the 
solos of the leading performers eliciting decided demonstra- 
tions ofappreciation. The violin solos by Miss Toedt were 
bewitchingly executed ‘and received their just tribute of ap- 
plause. The organs solos by the gentlemen named above 
were artistically played and were received with favor. As an 
amateur performance it wae deserving of the highest commen- 
dation, and our sister city may well be proud of the musical ac- 
complishments of her representatives on this occasion. We 
trust that they may repeat their visit, as has already been inti- 


mated. 
MINOR EVENTS. 


Prof. Bendix, and his Opera House Orchestra, gave the 
first of a series of subscription concerts at Kanter’s Hall, Dec- 
ember 16, which was well attended despite other attractions. 
The selections were good, the instrumentation creditable, and 
the financial result encouraging. 

An amatcur concert was given at Young Men’s Hall, in aid 
of the Women’s Hospital and Foundling’s Home, which was 
liberally patronized, and passed off very smoothly. : 

Johnny Alien’s minstrels gave two of their African entertain- 
ments at Young Men’s Hall.December 12 and 13,presenting the 
usual conglomeration of extravagant nonsense. We are not 
at all sorry to learn, by reports from ali sources, that this style 


| of performance is finding fewer supporters, and hope the day 


may not be far distant when negro minstrelsy will be number- 
ed with the things that were. 

From the foregoifig resume it will be seen that musically we 
Could the 
various entertainments have been somewhat more evenly dis- 
tributed it would perhaps have been more agreeable to our 
citizens and profitable to some of our visitors. t *,* 


‘Toron'to prides itself on its superior musical taste, and feli- 
citates itself that Boscovitz, lute pianist to the king of Portu- 
gal,and a pupil of Listz, has decided to take up his abode there, 


ing. Words and music gusb from her cat lips with a rapid- | formances he gives evidence of training and conscientiouness. 4 permanently. 


e 
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BEETHOVEN CENTENNIAL. 


Since the dispersion at Babel mankind have been divided 
into nations and tribes with tongues so diverse that the study 
of a lifetime by men of the broadest intellect suffices to master 
comparatively but few of them. It would seem, however, that, 
the,Divine anger being somewhat softened, the Father of all 
peoples resolved to temper the severity of his decree by provid- 
ing a means for universal heart communication, and to that 
endimplanted in the souls of men the principles of harmony, 
that through the influence of the ‘‘ concord of sweet sounds” | 
a language might grow up which should be known and read of | 
allmen. Whether the theory advanced above have auy foun- | 
dation in fact is entirely immaterial, for certain it is that in | 
music, as wiitten, we have a means of expression and commt- | 
nication as wide-spread as civilization, and which, when made | 
sonant,hath a power to reach the hearts, even, of those barbari- | 
ans devoid of signative systems. What Shakspeare, Goethe and 
Schiller were.as related to literature,that Beethoven was to the | 
grand science, the literature of the heart. The number and 
beauty of his works has giyen him a reputation more wide- 
spread than the combined trio named above, and wherever | 
harmony finds appreciative souls there his name is uttered | 
with reverence and affection, For the past year musical people | 
throughout the world, both amateur and professional, have | 
united to honor his name on all prominent musical occasions | 
by introducing his compositions largely into all their program- | 
mes. A great festival occupying four days has been held in Vi- | 


| 
enna at which all accessible musicians of note have congregat- | 
ed either as performers or auditors, while the principal cum- | 
posers of Europe have written fine works for performance at | 
the celebration. During the month just closed, in all the 
principal cities,at home and abroad,special performances of his | 
music have been given, in order fitly to observe the centennial 
of his birth. To such an extent has this been the case that it | 
would, we think, be hard to find anything in the list of his writ- 
ings that has not been produced somewhere. 

In the year 1770, on the 17th of December, in the little Rhine 
city of Bonn, was born Luding Van Beethoven. His father, a 
musician of dissipated habits, seems early to have observed the | 
precocity of the hiita, and at the age of four years commenced 
that musical education which resulted so gloriously. He soon | 
acquired the*limited knowledge of his progenitor and was | 
transferred to other teachers for advancement in that science of 
which he was to become the master, passing from one tutor to | 
another as he progressed. At the age of ten he was a proficient 
on the harpsichord. At eighteen through the liberality of | 
Count Waldstein he was sent to Vienna to take instruction of | 
Albrechtsberger, and was also for atime the pupil of Mozart 
and Handel. Aided by his native talent he made ra vid progress | 
and before attaining his majority was already known as a com- | 
poser. Recalled to his birthplace by the death of his mother 
he remained for a time, but at the age of twenty-two returned 
permanently to Vienna, where he commenced his career as a | 
virtuoso on the piano, From tais time forward his career was | 
one of brilliancy and success, marred, however, by an afiliction 
which to him was most trying—the loss of hearing. Notwith- | 
standing his infirmity he worked on with untiring energy and | 
most of his great compositions were written after this time. | 
Shut out from social communication he became after a time | 
morose. Other maladies attacked his weakened system and | 
insidiously undermined his strength, and despite the efforts 
of the best physicians of his time, finally terminate his exis- | 
tence on the 26th of March, 1827. 

His published works embrace compositions the most varied 
and are unequalled in beauty of form and expression. Mainly 
instramental, as being better,adapted to the display of the vast 
resources of which he was master, there are nevertheless among 
them a few works in which he displayed equal genius in the | 
arrangement of yocal parts. The Sonatas for Piano and Violin | 
are probably the best known of his compositions, but itisin | 
the symphonies, of which he has left us nine, that the full 
measure of his powers is displayed and the grand conceptions 
of his truly poetic mind wrought oat. He wrote but one opera, 
“Fidelio,” which is a chef d’ cuvre of art in music: its re- 
quirements are such, however, that it is infrequently pro- 
duced, ‘The Minnerchor of New York, however. presented it | 
at the Acaiemy of Music in thas city, on the 16th ult.. as their 
tribute to the memory of the master. The performance was a 
highly successful one. 

The universality of the celebration of this centennial anni- 
versary has been the subject of general remars, and has led to 
4 comparison which has resulted in the general recognition of 
the fact that, of all the arts, musicstands at the head, and, as a | 
cousequence,that he who is the recognized head of all the great 
tone masters stands pre-emineutly above the high priests of 
poetry, of painting, and of sculpture, as being brought nearer 
to the hearts of all mankind by reason of the world-wide ap- 
preciation of that languaye of sound the divine authorship of 
which we conceive to be fully established. As in keeping with 
our subject we quote the following lines recited at the inaugn- | 
ration of the Beethoven statute in the Boston Music Hall: | 

| 


** Mid the jarring din of traflic, let the orphic tone of art 

Lull the barking Cerberus in us; soothe the cares that 
gnaw the heart 

With thy uuiversal language, —that our feeble speech 
transcends ; 

Wing our thoughts, that creep and grovel, come to us 
when speaking ends,— 

Bear us into realms ideal, where the cant of common 


sense 
heartless maxims to the jingling of 


Dins no more its 
ite pence,’ 


Mr. Cremens heard the Hutchinsons on the 29th. 
Romzo was visited by the Hutchirsons December 28. 


McCuHeEsneyY the popular song-writer has settled in Pontiac. 
Tue Berger Family visited Pittsburgh with their bells on the 


| 25th. 


Mapame Ross Csciiiae appears in opera in New York this 
week, 


Tue Handel & Hayden Society of Boston have rehearsed 
the ‘‘ Messiah’ to two generations of Hubites. 


WASHINGTON observed the Beethoven centennial ; so did not 
Detroit. 


Master Rapa TietTsortT, aged five, was the attraction at a 
Cassopolis Coneert on the 23d of last month. 


“CAPTAIN JENKS’’ LINGARD commenced an engagement 
gag 


at the Mobile theater on December 12. 
Tur Female Minstrel troupe of Ford & Perkins were at | 


Hamilton, Ont., on the 13th of December. 

Tue Milwaukee press bewail the fact th t their two musical 
societies cannot agree to a consolidation. 

ARTHUR C. McKnicuT bronght out the ‘‘Naiad Queen” at 
Saginaw City on the 28th of last month. 


Evisu is being rehearsed by the Oratorio Society of Chicago | 


preparatory to its presentation. 

Our Northville friends were treated to some enjoyable mu- 
sic on the 20th. by Miss 8. E. Smith, and H. R. Clark of East 
Saginaw. 

Dr. Cuas. B. ScuuyieR, formerly of Buffalo, has been de- 
lighting the Brooklynites with his organ music. 

Ciara Lovutsk KELLoGe sang in the ‘* Messiah ”’ at Cincin- 
nati Christmas eve. 


Mrs. Ricninas BERNARD and her English Opera Company 
haye just closed a successful season at Boston. 

E, B. Puetps, violinist, is engaged at present in the Brooklyn 
Conservatory. 


Tue Benzonia Musical Union gave a concert at Manistee on 
the 26th ult. 


Ga.esBure takes pride in the progress of her Brass Band, | 


Serenades are in order there just now. 

THEODORE THOMAS With his magnificent Orchestra have been 
delighting the Trojans with their classical performances. 

Tux Ladies’ Relief Society of Saginaw, derived substantial 


benefits from a concert given in their behalf by Miss E. J, | 


Sweet, December 17. 


Lz FRANC, the tenor, took part in a concert of the Brook- | 


lyn Philharmonic Society, December 16. Several francs were 
exacted from those who attended. 


Emma CELIA TeER!:¥y is the name of a new soprano who made 


her debut under favorabe circumstances at New York, Decem- | 


ber 20. 

Tue Buffalo Sengerbund will perform ‘Das Nachtlager in 
Grauada” on the 20th inst. After which they will take more 
lager. 


M’LLE AIMEE, a recent importation from Paris, made her first 


| appearance in New York, December 21, a8 Boulotte in ** Blue 
Beard’ and seems to have created avery favorable impres—_ 


sion. 


RaAnDotrFt, the baritone of the Kellogg troupe, pleased the In- | 
dianapolitans immensely at his recent appearance in their city, | 


and the papers want him to come again. 


ANNIE Peake of Bell-ringing renown has been ringed her- | 
self; as it was done privately we hope she will not be piqued | 


at our mention of the fact. * 


Emma Howson sang in one of the Saturday Popular Concerts 
in New York on the 17th ult. 
is not stated. 


BucuaNn’w has been having an eight day musical convention 


under the direction of Prof. E, Cook, which closed December | 


24th with a concert which was well spoken of, 


BuiInD Tom, that wonderful exemplification of the eccentri- 
cities of nature is still on his travels, and gave one of his phe- 
nomenal entertainments at Tweddle Hall, Albany, December 


| 16, 


At Buffalo on the 17th ult., the Continental Singing Society 
gentlemen gaye an entertainment of rare comicalities ; if we 
may judge by the programme and comments of the Hupress 
thereon. 


RoNcONL assisted by his pupils gave a representation of 
“Crispino ela Comare ” in which he sustained the title role. | 


It was spoken of as a very excellent performance, and others 


| of the game character are to follow. 


Marrua.—This beautiful opera was presented for the enjoy- 


| ment of the denizens of our national capital on the evening of © 


the 14th December, by a company of amateurs Financially, 
it seems to have been very successful, and was honored with 


the presence of the President and family, and most of the other | 


high dignitaries, both national and foreign. 1t seems to have 


been well appointed, well rendered, and altogether praise- | 
| worthy. It might be well if amateurs elsewhere would make 


an vifort to follow so good an example, 


How soon she will do it again | 


J. WHITNEY & CO’S. 
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NEW 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 
The Letters indicate the Key in which the piece is written 
The Figures indicate the degree of difficulty: 1, very easy ; 2, 
easy ; 8, medium ; 4, difficult. DK, different keys. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


'The Angels are waiting for me. 
Song and Chorus, F2. M. F. H. Smith. 

The Angels are waiting for me, 

How swiftly, how surely time flies. 
I'm bidding farewell to this earth 
And going to my home in the skies. 
Full of pathosand beauty. One of the author's best 
| efforts. 
‘Lilly of the Lea. : 
Song and Chorus, G3. Jas, H. Stewart. 
“How Ilove thee none can tell. 
In my heart thou e’er shalt dwell. 
More than life thou art to me 
Darling Lilly of the Lea.—” 

This beautiful song has already reached a large sale 
and is written in a thoroughly artistic manner, we 
predict that it will become a standard popular song, 

*Mary Lee. . 

Song and Chorus, Bb 8. #. H. Pease 

The brook goes tinkling down the hill 
Singing toward the sea, 

While in the shadow of the fill 
Sits modest Mary Lee. 


35 


35 


50 


One rosy cheek, one dimpled hand, 
A smile and then a dream, 

Come sailor lover, seek the lassie 
Sleeping by the stream. 


One of sweetest pieces ever written. The sentt- 
ment of the poetry and the music are in perfect 
sympathy, and the movement is peculiarly graceful. 


Only a little while longer. 
Song and Chorus, Ed 2. AM. H. McChesney. 50 


| “They are gone, they are gone, not a friend have I here, 
One by one dropping like leaves in the sere, 
Till the test one has passed o’er the river so cold, 
Leaving me Mend ess and Yonely. and od 
# 


* 


Wait but a little while longer, 
Wait but a little while longer, 
Visions of glory will dawn on my sight 
If I wait but a little while longer. 


The above is one of the most exquisite songs yet 
written by this talented author, and all who love 
good sentiment, combined with beautiful music, 
should order the piece at once. We are sure it will 
please. 


| Raking it in. 
Song and Chorus, 
As sung by the Pixley & Grannis tronpe. 
everybody. : 
‘Rose of the Valley. 
| Song, 3. J. R. Thomas. 
This author has been so long before the American 
public, that any recommendation of his songs is not 
needed. The ubove is fully up to the standard of 
his very best. 
| Time and Fate. ; 
Duo and quartette for male voices, G4. 
C. O. Coffinberry. 
| Full of fun and sentiment, and very efiective, 
'Sweetly Dream Villetta. 
Song and Chorus, D 2. 1. V. GC. Wheat. 


O’er the tropical seas, on a beautiful isle, 
Villetta is dreaming ‘neath the angels soft smile, 
Where hymns of the breeze, with murmuring streams, 
All mingled in one, like the sunlight’s soft beams. 


One of the most dreamy, gracefel. melodies ever 
published. Is already a great fuvorite and is des- 
tined to reach an immense sale. 

Instrumental. 


G2. MH. McChesney. 85 


It hits 


35 


40 


40 


_*Bird in the tree. 5 
Polka, Ed 3. W. Hewitt. 
A yein of singing birds and murmuring trees is 
heard throughout the entire piece. 
Western gems, for little fingers. d 
No.1 Robin Waltz, , Cleghorn. 
No. 2 Bright Day Mazurka, J. M. LeBeaum. 


No.3 Fanny Fern Galop, J. Mf LeBeaum. 
The above are’ classed in grade 1 and are in great 
demand by teachers. We are glad to see our little 
friends take to them so kindly. 
(2 Pieces marked (*) are embellished with beautiful illumi- 
nated title pages. 
_ Any of the above pieces will be mailed, postpaid 
on the receipt of the marked price. 
Please address 


40 


20 
20 
20 


c. J, WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferaon ave,, Detroit, Mich, 
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Ky Music és the aha y art wh ich ocneith corr wine the mind.” 
“ The man that hath no music in himself is fit for treasons, 
stratagems and spoils ; Let no such man be trusted.” 
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Send for | 


What Next. 


We shall give in our next issue an article written 


expressly for the Sone JourRNAL by Dudley Buck, | 


Esq., one of the leading organists of this country. 


A Magnificent Offer. 


The publishers of the Sone JouRNAL offer an | 
Estey organ, value $200, to the agent who sends in 
the largest list of subscribers before the first of April | 
next. Send for circular containing full list of prem- | 
jiums and all particulars. 


- Music. 


> 


Our. 


The new and beautiful so song which we publish in 
this number, ‘“‘ Take Father's Advice,Willie Dear,” 
will we think become a fayorite at once. Its author 
M. H. McChesney is one of the most popular writers 
of the present time and this will be found fully equal 
to his best efforts. 


Write for the Song Journal. 


There are thousands of people who will read 
these pages, who never in their lives wrote a line 
for publication. 
We don’t expect in consequence a redundancy of 
finished magazine articles at the start, and we 
may have to honor a few productions with a place 
in our waste paper basket (for we have one) and 
shall certainly publish no trash, but we know that 
there are hundreds of people who have good, sensi- 
ble thoughts and shrewd opinions that would not 
only look well in print but would be read with inter- 
est and profit, and it is a duty they owe to them- 
selves, to the world, and to the age they live in, to 
express such thoughts and opinions in the Sone 
JouRNAL. Long and labored communications are 
less wanted, short and pithy ones more so, mere 
snatches of thought and opinion most of all. Is 
there anything of a musical nature you want to 
know, write “Mr. Editor, please tell us in the Sone 
JoURNAL so and so.” If you don’t like one of our 
articles write, “Mr Editor your article on such and 
such a subject is all bosh,” and then proceed to show 
wherein. If there is any musical convention in ses- 
sion, or any other musical event pending, in your 
neighborhood, send us a brief notice of it. We 
shall not despise the mites of musical literature that 
find their way to our table. Then Modesty, Bash- 
fulness, Procrastination, Laziness all of ye avaunt, 
and let the great crowd of music lovers have their 
say! We hope some of the ‘“‘says” will reach us in 
time for the next number. If anything comes that 
does not itself sufficiently repay the writer in the 
practice and chance for development it affords, we 
have an ample coffer of ducats at hand, wherewith 
to reward his labors. We ask no one to work for 
naught. Send in the manuscripts! 


Cou. Jim Fisk proposes to get even with the King of the 
Belgians, for his refusal to let the celebrated Brussels Guides, 
—said to be the finest military band in the world,—come to 
America under a contract with him, by organizing and equip- 
pinga band of 100 pieces under the direction of Carlo Patti. 
The first public performance of the new organization is expect- 
ed to take plaeg at an early day. 


| WHAT ITIS; 


Now we wish them tou commence. | 


Gossip About the Opera. 


HOW IT IS; WHYITIS; TOGETHER WITH sUG- 
GESTIONS AS TO HOW IT SHOULD BE, AND WHEN IT WILL BE S80. 
The Opera is easily defined as a musical drama. 

this and nothing more. 

| bination of vocal powers and dramatic talent, and its action, 

| generally more intense them that of the drama, depicts the pas- 
sionate emotions in appropriate strains. Thus the wailing of | 

| grief, the tender pleadings of love, the defiant utterance of hate, | 

| the temulous cadences of fear, all find a natural voice in the 
| _ music with which the skillful composer dresses the text of the 

, play ; and this is one of the great charms of the Opera. 

To say that tne opera is in its infancy, is to give it reputation 

| as one of the oldest infants ever placed on record; for it was 
| born,—if it was born at all, and is not, hke Topsy, of spontane- 
| ous growth,—four or five centuries ago. It calls for the very 
| best that mnsic can supply ; its music is the distinctive feature 
| which characterizes it from all other devices calculated to 
| please and amuse the people of this world ; and music is one of 


It is only 


| the greatest delights in which our race indulges,—a delight pe- | 


| culiar to no nation but as wniversal as air and light. Music, 
| then, a neyer ending and universal pleasure, is the distinctive 
| feature of the Opera ; and it is therefore a strange part of the 
story, that it has been struggling these hundreds of years to 
| gain a footing in the world, and is scarcely yet successful in 
that struggle. The infant however is beginning to walk, and 
| has made sensible progress in the later years ; but it is not yet | 
able to take the firm, decided, confident step of vigorous youth. | 
| It is an encouraging fact that it has become able to stand, now 
| let the melodious youngster go forward, gaining strength as it | 
progresses, until the peta shall become one of the popular | 
| and reliable sources of man’s enjoyment. 
To continue the similitude, the Ofera has always been, un- 
til in its recent years, the weakest of infants. It has required 
| hundreds of years of careful, expensive nurture to bring it to 
/its present standing. Its fathers, and its godfathers, and its 
| nurses, have, with a liberality unequaled in the history of 
amusements, fed its ravenous stomach with gold and silver, 


| to call for more, The story ofits career, like the history of a 


| by the failures of those who preceded him, any more than the 
| navigator of that dangerous sea feared to trust the waves which 
| had already strewed the beach with the wrecks of the gallant 
ships of his predecessors. 
fied to conduct an operatic season successfully are nearly ag nu- 


anewspaper in a manner superior to any now in the trade ; 
and disaster does not convince them otherwise, for in both en- 
terprises the hopeful self-confident men fail, recuperate, try 
again, and fail again, until the last stage*of their eventful his- 
tory. The Opera was really transplanted from Europe to 
America, by Palmo ;—poor Palmo, once the pride of the aristo- 


died, ayear or two ago, the obscure cook ofa restaurant in 
that great city for whose musical delectation he had ventured 
all his fortune and had lost. 
long line of successors. Maretzek has hung to the tempting 
delusion, for years, with an obstinacy and persistence that has 
at times, really threatened success. His ups and downs at the 


New York critics to point a musical moral, or adorn a musi- 
cal tale. He was the most liberal of managers and never al- 
lowed expense to interfere with the gorgeous setting and ap- 
pointment ofa play. And yet he failed, and failed, and con- 
tinued to fail to get that generous support from the public to 
which his liberal management entitled him. An exceptionally 
prosperous season would encourage him to renewed endeavor 
but the renewed endeavor invariably brought new disaster to 
the over sanguine wmpressario 

To this general rule there have been exceptions, scarcely 
enough to prove the rule. 
where men have gone through an operatic speculation and 
come out whole-skinned where their predecessors had been 
wholly skinned, 
this country, rang it awhile, made money, and sold ont. But 
Mr. Bateman’s bouffe was a novelty,consequently attractive,and 
consequency again, remunerative ; and when it began to be 
an old story*-for it lost its bloom in a little while,—he slid out 
from under his burden and let itdown upon the shoulders of 
the unlucky wight who succeeded him in the management. 
Mr. Bateman, finding his expensive troupe failing to keep 
the enthusiasm up to profitable heat, was the sagacious man to 
sellout. His successor was not so sagacious when he took 
the troupe, but he soon gathered sagacity and sold out to 
another... The new manager also gained sagacity, in ratio 
equally as he lost money, and Ae sold out ; and so this elephant 
had no master Jong at a time, but was passed along from one 
to another who passed it to another still, and, he in turn to 
still another, until the unwilling animal was shipped back to 
France, leaving some feeble imitators of its kind behind. A 
later instance of such exception is the English Opera season 
of the Parepa-Rosa troupe last year. It is currently reported, 
and commonly believed, that that winter’s work was worth 
over $100,000 to Madame. This figure may be large, but 
Parepa’s figure always is large, and it is eertain that she had a 
wonderful euceess, 


Its presentation necessitates a com- | 


and still the puny body, with wonderful voracity, never ceased | 


dangerous sea, is a record of of shipwreck and disaster; yet no | 
one who has made new ventures there-away, has been deterred | 


Men who believe themselves quali- | 


merous as those who believe themselves capable of conducting | 


In him, we find the model of a | 


New York Academy are proverbial and have often served the 


There have been isolated cases | 


Mr. Bateman brought the Opera Bouffe to | 


7 
| 


| The cause of this precarions livelihood of the Opera, is not a 
| secret. It isnot an eternal precuniary failure because people 
| care nothing for music, for they do care,—eyen hunger after it : 
| but it is an eternal pecuniary. disaster because it is too expen- 
|sive for the general public to stand the monetary demand 
| which the manager deems necessary to assess his patrons for 
the upholding of his enterprise. The entertainment which he 
| offers to give for their money is nothing beyond the moment's 
fleeting gratification. It has no substance, and is followed by 
|no benefit except the thin vapor of a pleasing recollection. 
| The actual pleasure dies with the song,—is as evanescent as 
|the singer’s breath. The Opera over, there isa memory of 
| clear notes, of the crash of the orchestra, of the glitter of the 
| stage, and that is all. For this, men cannot bring their minds 
|to spend their money lavishly. The money is a substance; 
| the opera, in comparison, but a shadow. 
All this is no news to the manager. He admits the fact, but 
| pleads that necessity creates that fact. His prima donna re- 
quires an astonishing salary, and insists on an accomplished 
| tenor, a cultivated bass, a well trained chorus and an effective 
orchestra as accompaniments ; and the accomplished tenor, 
| the cultivated bass, the well tyained chorus, and the affective 
orchestra, are expensive adjuncts. The tenor, considering his 
voice a rarity, prices it accordingly. The basso looks down 
| into the gloomy depth of his tones, and the time and money he 
jhas employed in getting it to the Operatic standard, and 
| makes his figures correspondingly. The chorus is a numer- 
| ous unit which, individually, charges but little, and gets it, 
| but aggregates astonishingly. The orchestra is made up of 
| skillful musicians, subjected to severe training, which brings 
| them, like one man,to obey each movement of the conductor’s 
wand, and they must be paid for all this skill and patience. 
Thus the manager makes out his case, and is discharged. 

The evidence which discharges the manager, however, 
convicts the singers and musicians, The latter, probably, are 
not overpaid ; but before the opera can be made popular in 
the widest sense of the word,—so that all who desire to hear 
it can afford the gratification,--the prima donna must sing 
| fora salary that does not exceed that of the President of the 
United States, and the tenor must follow suity Then prices of 
| admission will be reduced to a level with the ability of the 


| public ; and when that is done, then the tottling infant, just 
getting on its legs, will grow into healthy youth, quickly pass 
| to a vigorous manhood, and beco ~e permanent, profitable, and 
/useful in the world. Other conditions may be important, but 
this is one of the most imperative. 

Alabama;—here we rest. The subject grows upon our 
| hands, and it is necessary to reserve for succeeding numbers 
of the Sone JOURNAL, a ramble among the various topics com- 
prised in this one of the opera; to overhaul its history and 
find its birthplace, if we can: to relate the narrative of the 
most famous of the melodious plays; to make the acquaint- 
ance of those who have made themselves illustrions in song ; 
‘and to listen to anything that may make the story of the opera 
| pleasant and instructive. DER FREISCHUTZ, 


cratic amusement seekers of New York, their operatic Wal- | 
lack so to speak—who ruined himself by the enterprise and | 


Foreign Notes. 


| FERDINAND HiILieER is directing the performances of the 
Societe des Concerts, at Berlin. 


Barney's ‘“‘ Rebekah’? has been performed in York, Eng- 
land, conducted by the composer, 


Tne members of the Leipsic-Sing Academie recently gave a 
| performance of Spohr’s oratorio, ** Der Fall Babylons.” 


JENNY Linphas at length becn compelled to come out in @ 
card and deny that her husband has squandered any part of her 
money. > 


OrrEeNnBAcH, of Opera Bouffe notoriety, is said to be on the 
point of establishing comic opera at Milan or some other of the 
| Italian cities. 


CzeERNY, formerly conductor at the Augsburg Theater, has 
sent in a newopera, ** Das Testament,” to the Royal Opera 
House at Munich. 


Minnie Hauck is winning golden opinions abroad, being 
received with enthusiastic cheers and shouts of Viva la Prima 
| Donna Americana. 


Two performances of Schachner’s oratorio, ‘“Jsrael’s Heim- 

kehr,”’ were lately given at Augsburg. The soprano part was 
| sung by the Countess Gatterburg, of Salzburg. 
A “grand evening concert”? was lately given in St. James’ 
| Hall, London, in aid of the Refugee’s Benevolent Fund. 
| Madame Viardot was one of the singers, and M. Gounod the 
conductor. 

TueoRsaLp Baum, formerly a member of the orchestra of the 
Royal Opera, and well known, throughout the world of music, 
as acomposer, virtuoso, and inventor of the flute bearing 
his name, lately celebrated his ‘‘ Golden Wedding.” 


WaeneER has been lately suffering very badly from a nervous 
complaint. He is better now. and is working away at the third 
part of his *‘ Nibelangen Trilogy.’’ Herr Klindworth is prepar- 
ing the pianoforte arrangement of the second ‘part, *' Sieg- 
fried.” 

MREE curious musical scores have been found at Milan, 
| among the old papers of a family named Castelli. The scorea 
| which are autograph, are—‘* La Scale Rapita,” by Zingarelli, 
| performed at La Scala, in 1793, ‘* Un pazzo ne fa cento,” by 
Mayr, performed in 1798 ; and ‘** La Fortunata Gombinavione,” 
composed by Mosca, 


TAKE FATHER’S ADVICE, WILLIE DEAR. 


(SONG AND CHORUS.) 


ro) 


MODERATO. WORDS 2 msi BY M. H. MCCHESNEY. 


1. Take 
2. Take 
re BA 
| 
=a ‘Scaln Boek BO te =: ome 
— eee 1 oy — eo BR ae 
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|G cra oe Se Sen ania ieee teers eee 

- ees oa | aS ae See AR =E a) a LY RS MLE ae 
SS = + aca ARIS Bn nino in! 
Father’s ad - vice, now Wil- lie my dear, Be hon-est in all that you 


Father's _ad - vice, dear Wil -lie now do, Dowt go with the «i - dle and 
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OUR ORGANSG, J, WHITNEY & CO., 


MELODEONS, 


ARE FROM THE 
BUST MANUPACTORIES IN THE WORLD, | 


= > 


THE POPULARITY OF THE 


ESTEY ORGAN, . 


Was never so great as at the present time. 
Messrs. Estey & Co.. are now manufacturing 
at the rate of Five Thousand Instruments a 
year. Five Hundred of which are sold yearly 
through our honse to parties in this State, and 
the demand is largely increasing. 


Would respectfully call attention to their very large and 
complete stock of FIRST CLASS 


TANO FORTES, 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


GREATLY REDUCED .PRICES. 


+++ 


New 7 Octave mates HKlegant Rosewood Case, carved 
legs, with all modern improvements, from 


B300 to” B+LOO. 


ated in the BURDETT compinaTion Chickering & Son’s Pianos, the best in the World, 
ORGAN. All musicians are in Jove with this | PRICES REDUCED FROM ) 


wonderful instrument. 5 
BGC50 to BS500! 
—— SS i 

We also have on hand a large stock of 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S, 

| STANLEY & SONS, 

HAINES BROS, | 
McCAMMON & CO., | 


a 


elgebed | JES 


BURDETT ORGANS 


Are among the most perfect instruments made’ 
They combine many beautiful and trnoly won- 
ful inventions, which are most perfectly illus 


—-——_ ~~ + aw -- 


Bb SB od 


TUNG FARLEY ORGANS 


Ve particularly recommend to parties of mode- | 
rate means, as they are the best low priced 
organ now inthe market A Beautifl Organ. 


Luy for cash, and one hundred instruments at a time, we are surely enabled to 
sell cheaper than any other Louse in the State, and we guarantee 
satisfaction every time, both in price and quality. 


("GOOD, ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED in every town in the State. 
REMEMBER TEE PLACE, 


6. J. WHITNEY & COS MUSIC STORE, 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
The popularity of our Music Honse is well ie: 
PS 


attested by the large and steady increase of | PIANO DS AX ND ORGANS, | 


business since our House was first established. | | 
some sixteen years ago. So Jarge has our in | 

crease of trade been, that during the last two | SOLD ON TIME 
years, according to the sworn returns at the | 
Internal Revenue Office, our trade has more than | 
equalled the com’ ined trade of all the other | 
music houses in Detroit. We pride ourselves | 
that this result is attained by our keeping the 


Double Reed, Vox Humana Tremolo, Five | And other FIRST-CLASS PIANO FORTES, which we are selling at remarkably low figures. | 
Stops. Knee Swell, Elegantly Finished Case, Good Second-Hand Pianos, from $75.00 to $200. | 
only Si25. PIANOS for Rent, and rent applied on purchase, or sold on MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
Se | EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WARRANTED. | 
1 le = Bie IF | Be sure and examine our immense stock of PIANOS before purchasing elsewhere. As we | 
| 


COTTAGE GEM ORGAN 


| 


WE SELL FOR 850. H 


<< Do not fail ta send for terms and prices 
of each of the above named Organs before pur- | 
chasing elsewhere. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED to canvass in } 
every town. 


— + to 


New 7 Octave Pianos, Medium Size, $300 to $400. 
Trerms—$%50 down, balance 825 per mgnth until paid for. 


| as qh be “6 o. $2 6“ ce 
very best instruments manufactured, and also | B19 20 


by a strict and impartial attention to business : ey 
~ : we | New 7 Octave Pianos, Large Size, $400 to $600 


and the wishes of our many customers. We | z A : : 
eek ae PORERIMIBE Or thaas Tavera “Shale | Terms—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
“c $100 ch “ $35 “cc “6 “cs 6“ 


pledge, in return, to meet satisfactorily the 
wishes of all our patrons. 


. . 


- . . 


The Largest and Bast Pianos made, sell from $600 to $1.500 
TEerMs—$100 down, balance, $50 per month until paid for. 
. J. WHITNEY «& €O. 


197 Jefferson avenue, Detroit. = Fe ee sex et: S rf 


eS 34 _| Organs which retail for from ; 
JA MES F EWART, / TreRMS—$25 down, balance S10 per ‘month until paid for. 
4h 


| 
Organs which sell from . : 100 to $200 | 
SOLOIST AND TEACHER OF PIANO TeRMs—350 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for. 
FORTE, HARMONY, ETC. | Organs which sell from . $200 to $400 
Manuscripts harmonized, re-arranged and put TeRMs—$100 down, balance $2 by) per month ‘until paid for. 
in shape for publication, all orders strictly | 
confidential. For terms, | 


Address care of 
C.J. WHITNEY & CO., 
97 Jefferson ave., Detroit, Mich. 


“To business that we love, we rise betime 
And go to it with delight.” 


$50 to $100 


Sg a 
f. Ne) 


‘. 


For further information, please call on, or addregs, 


C. J. WHITNEY & CoO., 


197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


| quality and manufacture. 


At the Following Rates: | 


[ January, 1871. 
MUSICAL ‘MERCHANDISE 


Constantly on hand, a ace and varied as- 
sortment of 


GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 


FLUTINAS, 
FRENCH ACCORDEONS, 
CONCERTINAS, 
CLARIONETS, 
FLUTES, 
PICCOLOS, 
FIFES, 
VIOLINS, 
FLAGEOLETS, 
BOYS’ VIOLINS, 
VIOLINCELLOS, 
DOUBLE BASSES, 
GUITARS, 
BANJOS, 
TAMBORINES, 
BONES, 
| HARMONICAS, 
DRUMS, 
DRUM HEADS, 


VIOLIN BOWS, 
VIOLIN TRIMMINGS, 
ROSIN, 


GUITAR TRIMMINGS, 
BANJO TRIMMINGS, 
VIOLIN CASES, 
GUITAR CASES, 
TUNING FORKS, 
KEYSs, 
CLARIONET REEDS, 
BOW HAIRS, 
CASTENETS, 
TRIANGLES, 
JEWS HARPS, 
MUSIC BOXES, 
FOLIOS, 
PIANO STOOLS, 
ELEGANT FLOCK AND 
RUBBER SPREADS, &c , &c. 
We make it a point to keep Goods of the best 


} 
| quality, and such as we can recommend, and 


we are prepared to furnish on call any of the 


| above-named Goods, at wholesale and retail- 
haa trade supplied at the lowest New York 
| Jobbing rates. 


We would call special attention to our 


| STRINGS, for Violin, Guitar, Cello and Banjo, 
| all of which we import direct from Europe, and 


we can recommend them to be of the very best 

Send your orders 

€: J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Detroit. 


direct to 


? Special Notices. 


Send Direct to us for Your Music. 


"No matter where a piece of music is pub- 

lished, you will obtain it by sending to us, 
Music books of all descriptions, instruc- 

tion books for all kinds of instruments, con- 
stantly on hand. 

j"We are perfectly willing to correct all 
mistakes ; but when we send jnst what is order- 
si _ customers must not expect us to take it 

ac 

fs" Remember, it is no more trouble or ex- 
pense to us to send music one thousand miles 
than itis tosend one mile. Therefore, send 
direct for what you want, and gaye both time 
and expense. 

o prevent the loss of money or pack- 
ages, correspondents are requested to be par- 
ticularly careful to sign their names in full, 
with the date, name of postofiice, County and 
State, in a plain hand, 

("In ordering sheet music or books, give, 


| if you can, tke correct and complete title, and 


name of the author; as there are many pieces 
of music with the same or similar name, but 


| by different composers. 


Ss" We beg to inform our customers in the * 
Profession, as well as Music Dealers and Book- 


| sellers generally, that in addition to our own 
| publications, we keep on hand and can supply 


any MUSIC PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY, 
“oil Orders for Foreign Music carefully 
fillec 


C. J, WHITNEY & CO, 


~The Song Hournal. 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AND ITS LITERATURE. | 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue, 


| Publishers. 


‘Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries,’’ 


. UL $1.00 Per Year, * 
* fio Cents» per Copy. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871. by C. J. WHITNEY & CO., in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington.] 


VOLUME I. 


THE SIRENS: 


Look down—far downward! Are not those the 
Sirens? 
Do not their white arms gleam, 
Where wavering sunbeams light the depths of ocean, 


Like some sweet doubtful, dream ? 


Listen, oh listen! Is not that their singing? 
That low, sweet, murmuring sound, ; 
Steeping both soul and sense in slumbrous music, 

That, ever-eddying round, 


Now sinks and pauses, dying, and then rises, 
Most like an organ’s swell ; 

And if the words be theirs that fill my fancy, 
Or mine, I cannot tell. 


“Come down,” they sing, “come down, oh, weary 
mortal, 
With heart so ill at ease ! 
Come down, and taste the cool, calm rest that waits 


you, 
Below the changeful seas! 


“Above, the fiery summer sunbeams scorch you, 
And the hard winter chills. 

Below, is neither burning heat of summer, 
Nor yet the cold which kills. 


“Above, your eyes are blinded by the sunshine, 
Or look in vain for light. 

Below, a soft green twilight reigns ferever, 
Of equal day and night. 


“The earth is full of care, of wild endeavor, 
That seldom brings success, 

Of griefs that sap thestrength, and dim the eyesight, 
And joys that do not bless. 


“There all things change, your very griefs pass by you, 
And fast your joys decay, 
And the strong passions of your hate and anger 
_ Die fruitlessly away. 


‘Life flieth fast, and falleth quickly from you; 
Your once warm loves grow cold; 

Your youth is full of toil; your age 1s weary ; 
And go your tale is told! 


“But, down with us, n> wearniess nor labor, 
Shall stir your dreamful ease. 

And the fierce fire ut passion, and of longing, 
Grows cool beneath the seas. 


“For here, perpetu 1] pleasures steep the senses 
In deep unbroken calm, ~ 
Closing the wounds you bring from life’s wild struggle 
With its soft, healing balm. . 


‘Come down! You love to feel the tiny wavelets 
Steal round about your feet. 

If ’tis a joy to feel their sportive kisses, 
Will not their clasp be sweet ? 


“Come down! come down! The Julling voice of ocean 
Shall drown earth’s harsher noise ; 

And you shall taste how rest that is unbroken 
Outweighs her chiefest joys.” 


Oh, cease, sweet voices! cease your witching music, 
~ Cease ere your song prevail! 
Ah !—it is over !—and I was but dreaming 

Upon the ancient tale, 


Where yet lies hid a truth of subtle meaning, 
By noblest hearts confest ; 

Except as he becometh beast, or angel, 
Man may not find his rest. 


And though in truth we hear no Siren voices 
Luring to shameful ease, 

Yet yearnings rise within us as we listen 
Unto the murmuring seas ; 


For there is something in the sound of waters 
Sweeter than sweetest mirth, 

Uttering aloud the souls unspoxen longings, 
Sofght and unfound on earth. 


From Frank Leslie's Illustrated, 
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NUMBER‘ IL. 


HINTS FOR YOUNG ORGANISTS. 


The musical growth of the West, although neces- 
sarily of later date than its rise into commercial im- 
portance, has been so rapid as to excite the astonish- 
ment of all those whohave given the subject any 
consideration. While a vast deal yet remains to be 
done, especially in the way of establishing any reliable 
standard of Art and Criticism, still by looking back 
upon the past, and that through no long vista ot 
jryears, we cannot fail to perceive the real stride 
which music has taken. 

In America the first musical interest of which the 
majority of persons are conscious, is apt to be awak- 


This 
interest has received a powerful impetus during the 


ened by Church music and the practice of it. 


last few years, by the introduction of pipe organs in- 
to many small churches, the members of which, but 
a few years previous, would neither have been will- 
ing to admit the desirability of such a purchase, or 
haye been made to believe that they could be induc- 
ed to contribute toward the funds required. The 
expression “pipe” organ is here employed because it 
has come into use in contradistinction to the “Melo- 
deon in disguise,” entitled by its manufacturers 
“Cabinet” Organ. These have been greatly improved 
of late years, it is true, and are susceptible of many 
good, and a few charming effects, these latter how- 
ever, only when used in combination with other in- 
struments. The best use to which Providence has 
called these instruments—their moral effect so to 
speak, seems to bein this fact, that as far as their 
employment in church is concerned, they soon 
create a sort of musical hunger for something bet- 
ter, which culminates sooner or later in the purchase 
ofa “pipe” organ. If we may be permitted to re- 
gard the former as so much seed sown, what a crop 
of the real article we shall reap by and by! But 
joking aside—this is as it should be; for the very 
first characteristic an instrument should possess 
which is to accompany the Choral Service of the 
house of God, is that of dignity—not to say solemnity 
| of tone, and this the Cabinet organ never can possess 
| by the very nature of its construction, no matter of 
what size—hundreds of advertisements to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Now the number of those who “graduate” from 
the Cabinet to the pipe organ, through the chain of 
circumstances mentioned above, is quite large, and 
‘increasing, and for such these informal notes are 
| more especially designed. 

And first then, let us note the fallacy often express- 
ed thus: “I have neyer taken any regular organ les- 
sons, but I know the touch because I have a Cabinet 
organ at home.” 


Nothing could be farther from the truth. Piano 


id 


practice 1s worth tenfold more. And why? Simply 


because the modern organ, with its present quick 
speech and improved mechanism, requires the same 


| high and accurate lifting of the fingers, the same 


thorough fall of the key struck, as does the piano.— 
Whereas the touch of the Cabinet organ is, to say 
the least, sui generis, only like itself. The actual 
touch of the fingers on the organ is somewhat differ- 
ent from that on the piano it is true, although not 
to the extent generally supposed—the percussion 
principle is lacking to a certain extent, still the 
necessity of approaching the study of the organ with 
a fairly accurate piano technique, is very important 
and far too frequently ignored. The technique of all 
three instruments! mentioned is the same as to 
scales, arpeggios, etc., and is far more easily and 
thoroughly learned in the first place upon the piano. 
Coming then to the study of the organ proper, it be- 
comes possible for both pupil and teacher to devote 
themselves to the peculiarities of the instrument, 
which alone require much time, and passing by (ex- 
cept incidentally) those traits which both possess in 
common. 


By all this it is not designed to say that much 
good organ practice may not be extracted from a 
Cabinet organ, provided always, that a person has 
sufficiently frequent opportunity of playing upon a 
real organ, as not to be troubled by the difference. 

With the many who find themselves called in the 
absence ofan experienced organist to play in church, 
the question which invariably first arises is this,— 
“what in the world shall I do with my feet?” Now 
the organ never sounds so well as when the bass of a 
composition 1s played by the feet alone, leaying the 
left hand free to control the Tenor or even assist the 
Alto part. Very many haye no desire to study the 
organ thoroughly as an instrument, but whose am- 
bition is fully satisfied if they can satisfactorily ac- 
company average church music. This end can be 
best attained by a study of organ works which goa 
step farther as to difficulty. When this is not practi- 
cable, the following will be found useful. In playing 
most plain anthems and tunes, play the bass on the 
pedals, and by the way, not an octave lower than writ- 
ten. This holds good when voices are not singing 
but the piece played asa study. The two hands 
will thus be left free for the remaining parts, and the 
bass must not be touched with the fingers. In case 
of some sturdy tune of the “Duke street” stamp, the 
bass may be played as before, coupled to the Swell, 
the Alto and Tenor with left hand on the Swell, and 
the Melody with strong eight-feet stop on the Great 
organ. The point of this does not lie m the combi- 
nation, but in the independence required between 
feet and fingers, and will be sufficient if persisted 
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in to give a certain command of the pedal key board. 
How great the sympathy is that exists between 
fingers and feet, and whata life-study it is to over- 
come the same, is known but to comparatively few. 
The results however reward the trouble, for once 
the pernicious habit of the left hand following the 
feet, and vice versa, having been broken up, the use of 
both feet measurably gained, the scope of execution 
is largely increased, so that an expert player may 
literally cover the same spread of harmony, as two 
inexperienced performers playing a four hand piece. 

One great abuse exists among many otherwise 
well skilled organists, and that is the too constant 
use, not of the pedals necessarily, but of the sixteen- 
feet basses. Jt greatly heightens the effect if the 
eight feet tone be occasionally substituted, which 
may easily be obtained by coupling, even when the 
separate stop does not exist in the Pedal organ. 
The same persons who are most open to this criti- 
cism would call it an outrage to their musical sus- 
ceptibilities should they hear, in an orchestral piece, 
the double basses kept constantly at work. An ex- 
cellent sixteen-feet effect, of a soft character, totally 
distinct from most pedal basses, may be obtained 
from the smallest two manual organ by playing the 
yocal bass aa octave below upon a second manual 
with an eight-feet stop. So gentlemen “spare your 
melodious thunders.” 

In supposing that the first interest will center in 
the pedal organ and its use, it was assumed that a 
certain limited knowledge as to combinations had 
somehow been previously obtained. It is all impor- 
tant that a clear idea of the relative pitch of different 
stops be gained from some instruction book or 
otherwise, and this in relation to each other and 
then to a given tone upon the piano, whether it be a 
unison or one or two octaves higher or lower. This 
once throughly understood for both manual and 
pedal organ, the principle of stop combination is at 
once deduced—viz: that for accompanimental pur- 
poses the tone of those stops which arein wnison 
with the human voice should predominate. The ex- 
ceptions to this are but few, and are found mainly in 
concert playing, or at least in compositions for organ 
Solo performances. Should brilliancy be wanted 
stops speaking an octave higher are then to be add- 
ed, and here it may be said that the art of combina- 
tion may be taught to the same extent, and no far- 
ther, that the painter teaches his disciples to mix 


colors. 

A given blue and given yellow produce with given 
quantities a certain green, but the first time the novice 
is called upon to paint the shade /Azs picture requires, 
he finds the conditions vary, but fortunately not the 
principle. So with organs ; the same stops produce 
quite different shades of color in different instru- 
ments, but this need not lead the beginner astray if 
he will hold fast to the principle of building up tone, 
and let his ear be alive to the contrasts of tone color. 
To this end organists should know more of the in- 
ternal economy of their instruments; whether they 
are playing on a stop of wood or metal, etc., what 
its best points are, and to what special end it is put 
in the organ, were this frequently the case, such an 
incident as the following could scarcely have oc- 
curred. 

At an exibition of a new organ some time since, an 
amateur organist said to the writer of this article— 
“Well, one stop in that organ is afailure anyway !” 
‘which is it?” was the question. “Why, the cornet 
—itsno more like a cornet than a Chinese gong !!” 
he stop in question was a three rank mixture, 
with a somewhat old fashioned name. 

The best teachers cannot furnish a series of recipes 
for the combination of stops, as if they were so many 
drugs, and sufficient to last a pupil the greater part 
ot his natural life, for the conditions will always be 
re-presenting themselves under altered phases. 
Each one must gain an insight into the fundamental 
law of the art, and then (and not before) he need not 


be afraid to rely upon the judgment of his ear. But 

this subject is truly one of the “Webster Unabridg- 

ed” class, and utterly beyond the scope of an article 

of this nature, with no pretentions toa methodical 

treatment, yet the author trusts 1t will fall into the | 
hands of a few who may profit by its hints. 


DupiEey Buck. 


Saverio Mercadante. 


The subject of this sketch was born in 1798, at 
Naples, and was, therefore, 72 years ofage at the time 
of his death, which occurred at Florence on the 2d 
of January. 

At the age of twelve years he entered the Conser- 
vatorio San Sebastino, where he received instruc” 
tions from Zingarelli. For six years he was princi- 
pally engaged upon instrumental studies, playing the 
violin and flute with equal facility and great skill, 
and despite his youth was raised to the position of 
chef @orchestre. His own predelictions were strongly 
in fayor of adherence to that branch of the profes- 
sion, but, atlast, owing tothe urgent solicitation of 
his instructor; who had become deeply interested ine| 
his pupil, he was induced to devote his energies to 
the composition of yocal music. 

His earlier compositions, consisting of overtures, 
military airs and ballet music, were succeeded, in 
1818, by his first considerable vocal composition, a 
grand cantata styled ‘‘L’ Unione delle belli arte,” 
which was presented to the public at the Teatro 
Fondo and met with decided success. Having secur- 
ed anengagement from the Teatro San Carlo, he 
soon after brought out his first Opera under the title 
of ‘“L’Apoteosi d’ Ercole” which was received with 
favor, as evincing a talent which would ultimately 
insure fame to its possessor. Atits first representa- 
tion, and after therepetition of a beautitul terzetto 
bad been insisted on, the audience called for the 
youthful composer and his appearance was made 
the occasion of the most enthusiastic applause. En- 
couraged by this success he proceeded at once to 
the production of a Comic Opera, for ‘the Teatro 
Nuovo entitled “ Violenza e Costanza,” and again 
secured public approval. Returning to the San 
Carlo, in 1820, he wrote the ‘‘ Anacreonte a Samo.” 
With a view to enlarging the field of his operations 
he went to Rome and gave, at the Teatro Valle, 
another comic Opera,'by name “ I] Geloso rayveduto.” 
For the carnival of 1821, he announced the tragic 
Opera “Scipione a Cartagina” at the Teatro Argen- 
tino. All his efforts haying been attended by gene- 
ral approbation, he next appears at Bologna, and 
before the close of the year both, “ Maria Stuart,” 
and “Elisa e Claudio” were performed. Going 
thence to Venice, in time for the carnival of 1822, we 
find him at the Teatro Fenice with another tragedy 
called ‘‘ Andronico.” 


Other compositions;followed in quick succession, 
for he wrote with greatrapidity, though frequently 
at the expense of originality, but were not all mark- 
ed with the success which attended his earlier efforts, 
His “Tl Giuramento” is probably the best knewn 
and most successful of his later productions, many of 
which contain gems of melody and beauties in 
harmony which fully display the rare art of the 
maestro. 

His works are characterized by an easy, natural 
grace of moyement and melodies replete with 
sentiment, and are likely to retain their popularity 
for many years to come. 

In 1839 he was made Director of the Conservatory 
of Naples and has since maintained that position in 
the world of music to which his eminent abilities 
tully entitled him. His departure, from the scenes;of 


his triumphs and trials, creates a blank whici will 
not speedily be filled. 


The Composer Balfe. 


The recent past has taken from the world two of 
the greatest composers of music, Balfe and Rossini, 
and the places of those masters, whose works have 
become the established favorites of musicians and of 
the public, have yet to be filled. Their successors 
are unknown. Though the reputation of Michael 
William Balfe was not equal to that of Rossini, yet 
he was one of the founders of English Opera, as per- 
formed to-day, and his compositions haye given de- 
light to countless thousands not only in England 
and America, but also in Germany. His death on 
the twentieth of October last, at his country seat in 
Hertfordshire, England, saddened the hearts of 
lovers of music throughout the world, and carried 
gloom to a great circle of personal friends, by whom 
he was tenderly loved. 

Balfe was born in Dublin, May 15, 1808, and dis- 
played the same musical precocity which has distin- 
guished most of the eminent composers. At the age 
of five his talent for music was easily discernable 
and from that tender age his education was so di- 
rected as to develop the genius which alike friends 
and musicians recognized. Mr. Bourke instructed 
him in the use of the violin at Dublin and Alexan- 
der Lee in thorough bass and composition. When 
but nine years of age he wrote a ballad called “The 
Lover's: Mistake” which was sung by Madame Ves- 
tris and became decidedly popular. His father 
dying in 1828, Balfe went to London and was the 
articled pupil of Mr. Charles Horn for seyen years, 
during which period he received a thorough instruc- 
tion in composition and became so skillful a violinist 
that he was the principal performer upon that in- 
strument in the Drury Lane oratorios and in the 
Drury Lane Orchestra under Mr. T. Cooke. 

Balfe possessed a peculiarly rich baritone voice, 
which had been highly cultivated, and in 1825 he 
essayed the career of an opera singer in Norwich, 
England, but utterly failed in “ Der Freischutz” 
through excessive timidity. Count Mazzara, how-" 
ever, took the youth to Rome and for several years 
his studies were prosecuted in ltaly under the best 
masters. His attention was in agreat degree direct- 
ed to composition throughout all this course of 
preparation and a ballet presented at Milan and call- 
ed “La Perouse” gained him no little repute. Hay- 
ing greatly enlarged his musical education in Italy, 
he proceeded to Paris where hopes of an engagement 
at the Italian Opera were held out by Rossini. For 
several months he studied there and at last ap- 
peared as /’igaro in the “ Barber of Seville” with 
Sontag as Rosina. The performance of the Opera 
was a triumphant success and the reputation of Balfe 
aga singer was assured. His farther career in Italy 
and France was entirely successful and in 1835 he 
returned to London, accompanied by his wife, pre- 
viously Madamoiselle Lina Rezer, who had been 
noted as a prima donna in Italy and Sicily. For 
several years he sang in Italian and English Opera 
and in concerts in London and throughout Eng- 
land, always meeting with success; and continuing 
his labors of composition during part of this period. 
In 1839 he essayed the management of the English 
Opera House in London, but the event proved as 
uncertain as haye many other managerial ventures _ 
in the world of music and pecuniary loss resulted 
which induced him to resume his labors as a 
composer and these characterized the remainder of 
his life. 

No composer of English Opera has gained a higher 
place in the affections and esteem of the musical 
public at large than did Balfe. His compositions at 
once appealed to the tastes of the masses of operatic 
admirers in England and in this country and filled a 
want which had long been felt, but which had been 
little supplied, of music of a high order and suited 
to the stage, yet accompanied by English words and 
chiefly sung by English artistes. It would be un- | 
necessary to enumerate all his works, some of stan- 
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dard reputation and others fugitive pieces which 
have rarely been performed. The chief among them, 
and those upon which his renown mainly rests, are | 
his “Siege of Rochelle,” “Maid of Artois,” “Keo- 
lanthe,” “The Bohemian Girl,” “Daughter of St. 
Mark,” “The Enchantress,” “Maid of Honor,” 
“Rose of Castile,” “Satanella” and “The Puritan’s 
Daughter.” He also produced an Italian Opera call- 
ed “Falstaff” at ber Majesty’s Theater, which is 
highly esteemed by musicians, though now only 
selections from it are usually heard. The “ Siege of 
Rochelle” was first brought out at Drury Lane) 
Theater in 1835, the composer singing in it himself, 
and it gained a great and deserved popularity, being | 
one of the best of Balfe’s compositions. The “ Maid 
of Artois” was written for Madame Malibran and in | 
it she won one of her greatest triumphs. His 
“Bohemian Gif,” “Enchantress,” “Satanella,” | 
“Rose of Castile” and“ The Puritan’s Daughter” 
have always commanded popularity and usually | 
produced a well filled treasury, wherever performed. | 
Opera undoubtedly had its birth in Italy, the land 
which is the natural home of music, anda musical 
education has always been deemed imperfect with- 
out study in the Italian schools. Italian Opera has | 
always, too, surpassed that of all other nations in 
dramatic power and usually in the quality of the 
music. It is but natural, however, that this develop- 
ment of the combined love of music and the drama, 
should find expression in other tongues, in other | 
styles, and as the exponent of other ideas. To the | 
child of the North the passion of the Italian produc- | 
tions presents but a shadowy picture; his thoughts, 
and emotions, not different in nature, are yet so differ- 
ent in degree, that his taste demands a musical world 
far separated from that of the impassioned Italian. 
The great oratorios are the productions of Germans 
mainly and within recent times have arisen French, 
German and English Opera. The former have both 
won very widespread popularity and each possesses 
some undoubted merits, but to Englishmen and 
Americans, at large, there was something lacking in 
all, not only the want of the home tongue, but also 
.of the home thought and sentiment, the music which 
appeals directly to the national taste and national 


These circumstances have led to the foundation, 
within the last forty years, of English Opera, which, 
notwithstanding all the reverses it has encountered 
in America, we cannot help thinking is destined to 
become the fayorite entertainment upon our musical 
stage. As a composer of English Opera, Balfe stands 
at the head of all his compeers and to-day his 
works enjoy a brilliant fame wherever the English 

* tongue is spoken. They are sparkling and effective 
and especially distinguished by melody, while the 
solos and duets are among the most popular and 
truly beautiful to be found in English music and are 
sung by Englishmen everywhere. The Operas, too, 
are admirably arranged for dramatic purposes and 
their proper exhibition, with strong choruses and 
orchestras, haye been among the most brilliant effects 
eyer seen upon the English or American stage. 

As with the other divisions, the career of Eng- 
lish Opera in America has been full of vicissitude 
and itcan hardly yet be said to be fairly established 
here. Yet the successes of the Parepa troupe and 
the triumphs of the company led by Mrs. Richings- 
Bernard haye clearly demonstrated that this sort of 
Opera is already the first favorite before the Ameri- 
can public and with the general mcrease of population 
and wealth and the growth of our larger cities, the 
season of greater operatic successes than ever before 
must be drawing near. Although it is announced 
already that the great operatic attraction of the 
succeeding winter is to be the advent of Adelina 
Patti in Italian Opera, yet it will not be surprising to 
find a strong English Opera company in the field in 


the advance or dividing the honors and emoluments 
inour large cities, and it is certainly to be hoped that 


 Y 


in the future English opera may worthily be sustain- | 
ed during each musical season. If so, while the 
more recent composers are presenting works of de- 
cided merit, which are gaining favor and already 
hold the stage both in England and in America, yet 
for many years the music of 00 composer will so 
generally be sung as will that of Michael Balfe. 

It remains only to add that he wrote a great num- 
ber of fugitive pieces, as they are termed, ballads and 
songs, which arevalso distinguished by melody and 
have become such favorites that for many years they 
were sung in England in preference to similar music 
from any other author. Their popularity has been 
hardly less in America. Balfe’s generous, kindly 
nature was thoroughly appreciated by a great circle 
of friends in England and it is probable that no mod- 
ern composer and musician has possessed a wider 
or deeper popularity. His daughter, Victoria Balfe, 
inherited much of his talent and was noted in the 
English concert room as a singer of far more than 
usual ability. 


Death of Carl Anschuetz. 


The long and pamtul illness of this well known 
musician was terminated by death on the 26th of 
December. His funeral obsequies on the afternoon 
of New Year’s called out the largest assemblage of 
musical people which New York has witnessed for a 
long time. The combined musical societies of the 
East were represented, those located in the Metropo- 
lis turning out en masse. The music rendered con- 
sisted of a variety of funeral chants, by the various 
yocal societies present, while a very fine orchestra 
produced the “Todtenmarsch” of Mendelssohn. 
Discourses were delivered by Dr. Heidenfelt, at his 
late residence No. 151 East Twenty-sixth street, and 
Gen. Sigel, at Greenwood Cemetery. 

Anschuetz came to this country in 1857, under an 
engagement with Mr. Ullmann, as conductor of 
orchestra for Italian Opera, since which time he has 
been prominent as an orchestral leader and connect- 
ed with many of the best operatic and concert 
troupes which have been before the public. 

He was at one time manager and director of a 
German Operatic Company which performed at the 
little Broadway theater which was located 
near Broome street. In fact it might not be 
amiss to style him the founder of German Opera in 
this country. He presented at that time a most 
admirable succession of the best German Operas, the 
most notable among which was Mozart’s “ Magic 
Flute” and, for the first time in America, “Ent 
tthrung aus dem Serail” by the same composer. 

He ranked high as a,musician and though his 
compositions are not widely knoyn they neverthe- 
less are characterized by marked ability. The prin- 
cipal one of these, styled ‘The Mass” was brought 
out under his leadership at the Christmas services of 
St. Stephens Church in 1869, his wife being one of 
the leading chorus singers. 

He was a native of Coblentz,a city of the Rhine, 
and had by his talent obtained distinction in music- 
al circles befo1e bidding adieu to the “ Fatherland.” 

Earnest and painstaking in his profession he soon 
brought any orchestra, under the guidance of his 
baton, up to a high standard of excellence. The ex- 
treme nervousness of his physical organization 
caused him to become at times highly excitable, and 
on some occasions seemingly phrenzied. When in 
this state he would frequently indulge in gesticula- 
tions which were not only superfluous but often 
grotesque. He has appeared in public but two or 
three times during the past year, the last occasion | 
being the concert of the Northeastern Seengerbund 
in July last. 

He has suffered greatly during his illness, his 
disease being cancer in the throat, and may be said | 
to have starved to death, owing to his inability to take 


| of their horses. 


proper nourishment. His wife has been most deyot- 


Ds 


ed in her attentions during his entire sickness and 
resigned her place in the choir in order more fully 
to attend to his needs. 

He will be sincerely mourned by the large 


| circle of friends and acquaintances which he had 


made by his ability and fine social qualities. 


“Requiem eternam dona eis, Domine.” 


From that primeval hour when the fiat of the 
Eternal became operative through Adamic trans- 
gression, each fleeting moment hath seen entered on 
the roster of the spectral host new levies from the 
sons of earth. 

The grave, the gay, the aged and the young, each 
at his appointed time, summoned by the invisible 
messenger, has passed through the portal to the in- 
finite. 

All ranks and conditions of men, having fulfilled 
the mission whereto they were sent, pass on, each 
giving place to his appropriate successor. 

To our circumscribed judgment it oft appears a 
loss irreparable when one goes hence who has _par- 
ticularly well-filled his station here. 

We have, however, but to turn rom the present to ° 
a retrospective view to be assured that the man for 
the hour is ever at hand, and that no emergency is 
like to arise which will not be fully met. 

Weare led to this train of thought by the fact 
that within a comparatively short time quite a 
number of the most valued and prominent laborers 
in the field of music have been transferred to that 
choir which shouted the grand unison chorus to the 
song of the morning stars. 

In another articlein this number we give a sketch 
ofthe career of Michael William Balfe, who rested 
from his labors on the 20th of October last, and 
propose herein a brief account of one who in a 
different line. has improved the talents entrusted him 
by the Master. 

Carlo Bassini,—da Cueno,—as he was wont to sign 
himself, (thus evincing his continued loye for his 
boyhood’s home), was ushered into life at Cueno, 
Italy, A. D. 1815. His musical education was ob- 
tained, primarily, at the conservatory of Naples, 
San Pietro a Majella, where he enjoyed the fellow- ° 
ship of many who have since attained a wide © 
reputation in the harmonic world, among whom we 
may name Bellini, Costa, Petrello and the two 
Ricci. : 

In accordance with the custom of the conservatory 
that eich pupil shall devote himself to the study of 
some instrument, in order that he may be made use- 
ful in replenishing its coffers, Bassini turned his 
attention to the violin. Meantime he was instructed 
in yocal music by Crescentini and in the science of 
composition by Zingarelli. 

At the end of ten years, having completed his 
studies and attained a considerable degree of pro- 
ficiency as a violinist, he left the college and launch- 
ed out into the great ocean of life to seek his fortune, 
anda name. 

Having traversed Europe as a soloist he turned his 
face westward to new and untried fields and visited 
in succession the principal cities of South America. 

In pursuit of farther enlargement of reputation 
and purse he embarked at Callao for New York, on 
an American vessel, but was shipwrecked in the har- 
bor of Valparaiso during the great hurricane of the 
23d of March, 1837, which also caused the destruction 
of a large number of other ships. Attempting to go 
thence overland to Buenos Ayres in company with 
Don Joaquim J. Perez, then an Ambassador but now 
President of the Republic of Chili, ajourney at that 
time particularly hazardous, they were attacked by 
Indians while crossing the Rio Quarto and came 
near losing their lives, notwithstanding a spirited re- 
sistance, escaping only by reason of the superiority 
Having reached the desired haven 
and recovered from the fatigues of his journey over 
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the Andes and Pampas, augmented by the dangers 
we have rehearsed, he took ship again for the United 
States and finally reached his future home in safety. 

During 1838 and 1839 he was conductor of Italian 
Opera in New York and being ensnared by cupid 
married Paulina Josephine Monesca, daughter of 
John Monesca a noted instructor in Modern Lan- 
guages and inventor ofthe “ Oral System” of teach- 
ing them. He returned soon after to Europe and 
finding the violin unremunerative, as well as in- 
jurious to his health, he determined to make the cul- 
ture of the Voice his future profession. 

With this endin view he commenced the study of 
Phisiology, especially of the vocal organs, in the 
Medical College of Montpelier, France. Thoroughly 
careful in his studies, and aided by his previous 
musical experience, he was not long in discovering 
the fallacy of the thea prevailing methods in vocal 
training, ignoring as they did all reference to phisio- 
logical conditions. 

Becoming involved in 1853 in the troubles at 
Rome, he found it impossible to remain longer in 
France and again retairned to America, 

_ Soon after his arrival at New York he made bis 
first report of the discoveries of his later studies 
which was published in the Musical World. His 
“Art of Singing” was soon after issued and has 
been supplemented from time to time since by his 
methods for Soprano, Tenor, etc., and other works 
of like character. — 

The merit of his discoveries has been attested by 
the success of his system of instruction and_ his 
various works have become acknowledged stan- 
dards. 

Rather below the average stature and with a 
countenance marked with amiability he was most 
highly esteemed by his pupils and beloved by his 
friends. 

Death found him on the 25th of November, 1870, 
and be has gone to render the account of his 
stewardship. 

Recognising fully the great loss sustained by his 
removal we nevertheless trust that time will soon 
develop, from among his many scholars, one who 
shall worthily succeed his master and extend the 
valuable system which he inaugurated. 


Gossip About the Opera. 
THE ORIGIN OF OPERATIC MUSIC.—THE STORY OF 
THE FIRST OPERA IN THE WORLD.—THE SIM- 
PLICITY OF ITS PRODUCTION. 


Before we go farther with this matter of the 
Opera, it will be well to give an account of its 
commencement ; and to this point the present com- 
munication will tend: 

On the shining Mayday of , a band of rustic 
maids and matrons, with husbands and lovers in 
attendance, gathered in front of the little inn of the 
town of , in Italy. 

That reminds me, by the way,—speaking of Italy, 
—that the Sone Journan for January, gaye us a 
pleasant story of the life of Nilsson. It was exactly 
the thing to do, for Nilsson is the freshest musical 
novelty we have on our hands. It seems to the un- 
dersigned, that it would also be proper,to record the 
career and give utterence to the views of one of the 
notabilities of her troupe,—an artist who has been 
upon the stage for twenty years, and has given sixteen 
years, with but a single break, to the Opera in Amer- 
ica. Of course I refer to Signor Brignoli; and con- 
sidering that it is thus appropriate, I will give an 
outline of his career and an inkling of his yiews as I 
have gathered them, from time to time, in sundry in- 
terviews with the distinguised tenor. 

To begin, biographically, Signor Brignoli was 
born in Naples, where his father was engaged in 
trade. The remarkable gift which was located in 
his throat, was not made particularly manifest dur- 
ing his college life. When that college life was 


now, would think it of him ?—was in such delicate 
health that his physician suggested that he give up 
his studies and visit Paris for recreation. His father 
did send him to Paris, but with the double purpose 
of seeking recreation and continuing his books, and 
of looking about and selecting the profession of his 
life. Neither of his parents, his brothers or his sisters, 
had any of the musical gifts; but the young Signor, 
passionately found of it, gave himself up to its severe 
study, under the master Bordgni. Encouraged by a 
circle of musical friends with whom he had sung as 
an amateur, and particularly by some of the musical 
notabilities of the capital, who had incidentally 
heard him, he decided to make his appearance on 
the stage, and made his debut in the Italian Opera in 
Paris, in“Linda.” His success was marked, from the 
first, and at the end of the triumphant season he 
was at once engaged to sing in Berlin, Brussels, and 
several of the German cities, whither his fame pre- 
ceded him. On his return to Paris, he received an 
offer to sing in the Grand Academy of Paris,—an 
honor accorded only to those*who passed the sever- 
est tests. He was subjected to such tests by May- 
erbeer and by Auber, was accepted, received an en- 
gagement and appeared in Rossini’s “Moses in 
Egypt,” with the famous Bosio. 

As this engagement was drawing to a close,' Mau- 
rice Strakosch, who was on a visit to Europe in 
search of artistes for an American tour, was presen- 
ted to Brignoli, and asked to hear his voice, Brignoli 
consented,.and Strakosch himself accompanied him, 
the selection being the last ata of “Lucia.” Strakosch 
was charmed and commenced negotiations, but he 
had all the negotiating to do, as Brignoli did not 
care to negotiate. Paris had now his esteem, and 
he was suspicious that he would not find things to 
his liking in New York. But Strakosch persisted, 
guaranteed him the greatest success here, and at 
last prevailed. The contract was signed for four 
months, as Brignoli would consent to leaye Paris 
only for a short time; and in pursuance of it, in 
March 1855, Signor Brignoli made his first appear- 
ance in Opera in the New World, in “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor, at the New York Academy of Music. 


Brignoli found this country endurable, on trial. 
Scalping by the savages was a rare occurence, com- 
paratively, in the more thickly settled portions of 
New York city, and howling hyenas and round 
shouldered buffaloes did not, as a general thing, dis- 
turb the silence of the wilderness on Broadway. 
Result, Brignoli took a fancy to his new field, and 
the four months contract was extended. Then it 
was extended again; and one extension followed 
another, until it was nine years after he reached 
America before he visited Europe again. Then-he 
went back for a couple of seasons on the Continent 
and a couple in London, under an engagement to 
sing in Opera with Adelina Patti, this over, in 1865, 
Mr. Bateman made him the most flattering offers to 
return, with Parepa, to our shores. He accepted, 
and he again appeared in his American field, which 
country he now declares he has adopted as his, and 
which he has taken steps to stay with, as a citizen. 


This is “the short and simple annals” of Brignoli. 
It tells the hard, dry story of his life, but it gives no 
token of the brilliance of his career, and says noth- 
ing of the splendor of the talent which has served 
with him upon the mimic stage. The greatest of 
the prima donne of the two last decades have been 
associated with him in his art. Standing somewhat 
down in the corridors of Time, are Piccolomini 
Gazzaniga, Frezzolini, La Grange, Medori, and a 
score of others we cannot recall; Kellogg, Patti, Par- 
epa and Nilsson are his more recent associates from 
that glittering throng. In that double decade, he 
has had the fiercest of rivalry to meet, and has van- 
quished it. There is no gainsaying the assertion 
that he has vanquished it, for in all his operatic 
tours, of late years,—better still in his present asso- 
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drawing to a close Signor Brignoli—who, to see him| ciation with the Nilsson troupe,—he never fails to 


find favor with the public, and his appearance is 
ever greeted with a generous applause. In the six- 
teen years which he has giyen to us in America, his 
success has been so pronounced that Europe has 
sent one after another contestant for his- well earned 
laurels, but they still adorn the brow of him who 
originally won the wreath. There were no less 
than thirty-three of the most pretentions of these 
contestants, and Brignoli has their names at his belt, 
even as the noble red man carries /is scalps at his 
girdle to terrify his foes and encourage himself to 
farther deeds of valor. The list inclades names 
which were made familiar to us all for a short sea- 
son, and then passed away. We can scarcely recall 
one of them; but the name of Brignoli comes in- 
stantly to mind when the name ofg tenor is in re- 
quest; and inspite of the grand array, Brignoli re- 
tains his place, the fayorite tenor of them all. 

But if Brignoli has conquered the situation, and 
gained his place at the head of the list of tenors, he 
has not done so without meeting some severe and 
adverse criticism. His voice was always admired, 
but his manner upon the stage in the early part of 
his American career, gave mortal offense to the 
critics. He was not, they declared, sympathetic 
enough. He took no pains to conform to the action 
of the play. He treated the people,—so the indict- 
ment read, with contempt. There was some foun- 
dation for this complaint if he was to be judged only 
by his manner upon the stage; but acquaintance 
with him reveals the fact that his ways are nature’s 
ways, that he is not the scornful individual that has 
been described, and that he only withholds drama- 
tic action upon the stage because he has none to 
bestow. In later years, however, he has greatly 
improved in this regard, though it can never be ex- 
pected that his talent as an actor, will overtake bis 
excellence as a singer. When Edwin Forrest be- 
comes a great tenor, Signor Brignoli will become a 
great actor. 


America is not, as we have already intimated the 
most profitable soil for the cultivation of operatic 
enterprises, but Brignoli, conversant with it in 
Europe and America, is full of faith in its future 
here. Every year improves it; and, with added . 
years of experience, he believes that America will 
improve upon Europe in appreciation and support 
of Opera. Here, it is, comparatively speaking, 
young. In Europe, its years have gathered into 
centuries, as we will now proceed to show by resum- 
ing our historical sketch which we left almost betore 
we had fairly started with it. I was saying,—for I 
will begin anew ;— 

On the shining Mayday of _ , a band of rustic 
maids and matrons, with husbands and lovers in at- 
tendance, gathered in front of the little inn of the 
town of ,in Italy. Brignoli, full of en- 
thusiastic admiration for that sunny clime, is elo- 
quent in recital of her operatic glories; yet strange 
as it may look to us, he locates the foremost musical 
city of Europe, not under her gorgeous skies, but 
beneath the smoky canopy which hovers oyer Lon- 
don. Next to London he classes Paris, then St. 
Petersburgh. In America, Boston is, to his mind, the 
leading musical city, then New York, then Phila- 
delphia, then Baltimore. _Then ona sort of dead 
level lie all the cities of the West. Chicago is the 
most progressive of them all, and Detroit, so far as 
population will warrant trudges along closely upon 
her. Counting the number and talent of her musi- 
cians, Detroit is entitled to a front rank, relatively ; 
but all condition banished, Chicago he believes to be 
the leading musical city of the west Give hera 
good artistic attraction and she will support it. In 
this respect, he does not consider the two other large 
cities, St Louis and Cincinnati, reliable. 

Boston is the foremost musical city in America, 
in his mind, because Boston is so like unto 
a gigantic; family in the make up of its people, 


amiable—assez bon diable.’ 
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New York falls short because she is such a composite 
work ; witha community of Spaniards, a community 
of Germans, a com nunity of French, a community of 
Italians, and with other communities innumerable, 
all in dulging in adiversity of musical as well as other 
tastes. In this respect, Boston is akin to London, 
and Paris is like unto New York. 

Grand as our Operas appear to us in the Jarger 
American cities, we have nothing like the mounting 
of the Operas brought out in Europe. We may have 
the same leading artistes brought to usat times, but 
the scenery, and the costumes, and the chorus, and 
the orchestra, and the ensemble, bear poor compari- 
son with those of Europe. Itis to be said of this, 
however, that in Europe, the opera is sustained by 
the Government, while here, the voluntary pat- 
ronage of the people is depended upon for a remvu- 
neration. A stormy night makes the American 
manager desperate. Iu Europe the manager’s gains 
are assur2d whether anybody comes to hear his 
music or not. In Europe, voluntary patronage is 
more to be depended on than here, because the 
people of Europe are educated to regard the Opera 
a necessity of life. In Europe, the man who has $2 
will pay 50 cents for his dinner and $1 50 for the 
Opera ; whereas,in America, where men feed their 
stomach before they do their ears, the dinner would 
take the precedence. 

Detroit audiences have good reason to know that 
“Lucia” and “Lucretia Borgia” and “ Don Pasquale,” 
stand high in Brignolr’sestimation. It is generally 
well known, too, that his first choice of all,is “Tl 
Trovatore.” And it may well be his favorite; for iv 
this his first important successes were achieved. He 
is anenthusiast in the matter of its sweet airs, its 
choruses, and its dramatic capabilities. It is pecu- 
liarly an outgrowth of the music and legends of Italy 
where, as [remarked not long ago, on the shining 
Mayday of , & band of rustic maids and 
matrons, with husbands and lovers in attendance 
gathered in front of the little inn—but 11 is too late 
to tell of this now, and we will take it up and end it 
at another time. Derr FREISCHUETZ. 


Von Bulow The Pianist, 


As it is intimated that this musical celebrity will 
soon pay us a visitit may be of interest to our readers 
to learn something of the man and his characteristics 
in advance. The following extract from the corres- 
pondence of the Philadelphia Hvening Bulletin was 
evidently written by one well qualified to pass judg- 
ment both on the individual and his manner of in- 
struction. 

“Von Bulow is a small man, with a thoroughly 


Prussian look, and, as all fine orchestral leaders, has 


a military martinet air. His head is that of a soldier 
more than that of an artiste, small, compact, hard- 
looking as ahickory-nut. His eyes are large—a fleur 
de tete, as the French say—he wears a heavy brown 
moustache, a little Vandyke beard, which hides the 
shape of his mouth; his forehead recedes; the crown 
of his head is a little bald; the ears incline back, 
adding to the rathersharp belligerent expression of 
his keen little head and face. 

“Yon Bulow’s manner of teaching is very earnest. 
A finger slipping on a note, a misunderstood expres- 
sion of apassage, a timid execution, any slowness 
of comprehension, gives him exquisite, keen suffer- 
ing—a looker on probably sees more than a pupil— 
sometimes I thought the large, round eyes would 
roll out of his head with anguish, but the next mo- 
ment the expression changed, and the face was as 

leased as if had been an instant before displeased. 

e is extremely conscientious. It surprised me to 
see a man whose reputation, not only as an executant 
but as an orchestral leader, is so distinguished, take 
such real, vital interest in every detail of the mere 
lesson of the hour. Each pupil is treated with the 
same rigid, severe manner, also with the same in- 
dividual interest. One of his pupils, who has been 
with him several years, and followed him from Mu- 
nich to’ Florence, tells me that, for the first year or 
two, she shed tears at almost every lesson. 

“*T do not know whatis the reason my pupils are 
all afraid of me, Bulow says; ‘I am sure I am very 


“ Amiable he may be aw fond, but asa teacher he 
is an exacting, sensitive one. He is not irritable 
nor impatient He loves and honors his 
work too much, evidently,to be either. His de- 
mand upon his pupils and nervous sensitiveness are 
the causes of his great influence over them; they 
may not like hum individually,but they cannot help 
following his lead ; he seizes upon their minds, and 
carries them along with him. It would be impossible 
to miss gaining benefits from such lessons. 

“He began the hour on the dayI heard him, by 
writing off some difficult scale ferm.in thirds, and 
made the pupil take it through every mode and key. 
This uninteresting exercise was listened to as pa- 
tiently and carefully as if it had been a fine Noc- 
turne; indeed, no patience seemed to be required— 
it was done con amore; and with every correction 
there poured from his full mind the mathematical 
reason in harmony, the true grammar rule. 

“Then followed an Etude of Moscheles, which he 
criticised, praised, took to pieces, put it together 
again ; then, when he found that his pupil could 
not be put out in it by his severe testing, he swept it 
aside quickly, saying it had been studied well, ‘ with 
true artistic industry.’ A Polonaise of Chopin had 
been prepared for the lesson, but after the first move- 
ment he turned the leaves swiftly, and selected a 
fresh one. Von Bulow loses no time; the main 
thing he keeps always in view; when he sees that a 
pupil has caught tbe spirit, thoroughly comprehends 
the meaning of the composer in a piece, that is 
enough. This Polonaise had been taught to his 
pupil carefully in preceding lessons; he saw by the 
first movement that she stood firm in it, so he swept 
1t aside for a new labor. 

“His pupil preferred the Polonaise, Opus 26, No. 
1, Von Bulow another, and it ended in her having 
both to prepare. Opus 26, however, was taken in 
hand at the lesson. At the playing of the first chords 
he stopped her, of course, and after showing how 
they should be struck, he walked up and down the 
room imitating with both hands in a comical, un- 
conscious way, the manner of attacking them, cry- 
ing bravo! when his pupil did as he wished, and at 
the slightest shadow of wrong looking as if life was 
at an end forhim. These chords by the way, he 
strikes with an inward movement, as if he was driy- 
ing the sound into the piano instead of drawing it 
out, as hedidin the succeeding passages; at these 
following measures he stopped the player with a 
sharp air, and played the whole of the first moye- 
ment with a delicious expression. 

“<«That is the true expression,’ he said, ‘and to get 
it you must do thus.’ Then he took the music all to 
pieces, made little sums of addition on a sheet. of 
music paper, out of the fractions of notes. Von 
Bulow uses his pencil a great deal in teaching. He 
illustrates every direction on a bit of music paper, and 
then pokes the pencil over his right ear,as a count- 
ing-house clerk might; his rapid, hasty writing of 
groups of notes is no scribbling; it is as neat and 
precise as if carefully, or rather slowly, done; little, 
clear, fine notes, no blurring, and made with sharp 
stems. 

“Tt must be studied carefully, he continued, ‘to 
the smallest fraction. There may be musicians who 
get the expression by the grace of God and not by 
the grace of labor. I never did; the safest way is 
through hard work.’ 

“Then he again walked up and down the room, 
and, while his pupil played, he sang the exquisite 
melody of the Polonaise with an expression full of 
pathos and passion, his hands swinging about all 
the while, beating time and rhythm ; sometimes his 
fingers went as if playing on an unseen piano, and 
his droll, full eyes rolled about as those in Maelzel’s 
Chess Player. 

“Tt have been thus exact in my description, be- 
cause the manner in which such a master as Von 
Bulow teaches must be interesting to every musical 
student and professor. Liszt said of Von Bulow to 
a friend of mine: 

“Te is the finest executant, the finest leader and 
the finest teacher I know of.” 


Foreign Notes. 
Gounop is unwell. The English climate does not agree with 
him. 


OFFENBACH has arrived at Vienna, where he is expected to 
make a prolonged stay. 

Tue members of Riedel’s Verein, ut Leipsic, lately gave a 
performance of Beethoven’s ‘* Missa Solennis.”’ 


Ox BULt is not at present giving concerts, being engaged in 
writing a book, which he is to entitle, ‘‘ The Soul of the 
Violin.” 

A new Comic Opera “* Der St. Nicholaus,”’ music by M’Kop- 
koschny, words by M. Sabina, has been favorably received at 
the National Theatre, Prague, 


Miss Ne.tire Hoiman, of the Holman Opera Troupe, was 
lately presented with a diamond.cluster ring worth $250, by 
some of her Toronto friends. 


THE opening of the Lyceum Theater, London, with an Opera 
Bouffe company, is announced. Signor Bottesini’s Opera, 
** Ali Baba,” is promised for the first night. 

AN English Opera Company, in progress of formation by 
Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, will commence a series of performances 
in London, on a large scale next autumn. 


Tue oldest musician was Signor Galmini, who died in 1825, 
at the good ripe age of 138 years. He was a tenor singer, and 
the leader of the band to Pope Benedict the XI Vth,” 


Dr. Von SONNELEITHNER, the only surviving musical friend 
of Beethoven, sent an invitation to some resident professors in 
London to assist at the centennary festival of the illustrious 
composer at Vienna. 


WaGNER’s “ Meistersenger,” has been successfully pro- 
duced at Leipsic, and ‘“‘ Lohengrin” has been given in German 
and French at the Hague. This isa favorite march with the 
Prussian bands at Versailles. 


Sms ReEves was again unable to keep his engagement at 
the recent Beethoven festival in Manchester. His place was 
supplied by Herr Stockhausen, who sang ‘“* Knowest thou the 
Land,” and the ‘** Liederkreis.”’ 


Tue first concert of the Mozartum at Salzburgh was highly 
successful. The band fully sustained its reputation as one 
of the bess in Germany, and, under the conductorship of Herr 
Bach, performed Mendelssohn's overture, ‘* Meeresstille und 
gluckliche Fahrt.’’ 


PRINCE PONIATO WsKI contemplates giving a performance of 
one of his sacred works very shortly, with the aid of Mdme. 
Patti and other vocal celebrities. During the London season 
the Prince will give a selection from his lyrical productions, 
with orchestra aud chorus. 


On Christmas Day and the two following Sundays, the use 
of other instruments beside the organ was introduced in the 
accompaniment of certain portions of the service at St. Albans, 
London. The Rey, H. A. Walker conducts the choir at this 
church with a baton or cantoral staff. 


A coLossaL bust of Beethoven, by Professor Conrad Knoll, 
has created a great seusation at the exhibition of the Art 
Association, Munich. Franz Lachner, who, in his youth, was 
on intimate terms with Beethoven, says that the bust is the 
finest and best likeness he ever saw. 


Tue London Musical World, quoting a Boston opinion of 
Mile. Nilsson, says: ‘‘ Musical criticism in the United States 
seems to demand manifold qualifications. At all events it 
embraces eonsiderable knowledge of millinery and dressmak- 
ing, as well as facility in pen-and-ink sketching.” 

At the Russian Opera House, St, Fetersburgh, the tirst 
Opera of a young composer, by name Affanasjeff, is in rehear- 
sal, the same is true of Meyerbeer’s Prophete.’? At the Ital- 
iau Opera the artists newly engaged for this season have ap- 
peared, but only two, Mme Sass and Signor Corsi, have pro- 
duced anything like a fayorable impression. 

Tue Australian musical societies seem to be conducted with 
considerable enterprise. From the programme of the Mel- 
bourne Philharmonic Society for the present season, we learn 
that Mendelssobn’s ‘*‘ Elijah,” and his ‘* Reformation ” Sym- 
phony, Molique’s oratorio, ‘* Abraham,” and Verdi’s ‘ Er- 
nani,’’ will be among the works performed. 

Tue last violinist honored by the Tuileries was Lau- 
terbach. The court concert at which he appeared, the 
final one of the season, took place in April, and at the end of 
the performance the Emperor sent hima golden snuff-box 
with the friendly message, ‘‘ Au revoir next spring.” Omi- 
nously enough, the last choral number sung at this concert 
was struck up just as the message was delivered. It was a 
‘* Miserere |” 

Harrison Mitiarp, the American composer, according to 
Brainard’s Musical Worid, *‘ is diligently engaged on a work, 
which if completed, will mark an era in the annals of Ameri- 
can music, as it will be the first four-act Italian Opera ever 
composed.by an American, and if the two last acts to be wri- 
teu prove to be as meritorious as the first two, now published, 
we think his contribution to art will meet with an apprecia- 
tive reception on the part of his countrymen, who will be 
proud to claim him as an American, ’ 

Amone the papers of a well-known historian, lately deceased, 
there has been found at Schwerin, a broad octavo manuscript 
volume, in good condition, with Latin and German hymns, 
set to music, and presented by the first Saxon Capellmeister, 
Johann Walther, in 1530, to his friend, Martin Luther. This 
fact is proved beyond a doubt by amemorandum in the great 
Reformer’s own hand, and the orthography of the time on the 
title page. The memorandum runs as follows : Hat myr vereh- 
ret meyn guter Friend Johann Walther, Componist Musica 
zu Torgaw, 1530, Dem Gottgnade. Martinus Luther.” (Pre- 
sented to me by my good friend Herr Johann Walther, musi- 
cal composer , Torgau, 1530. May God bless him. Martin 
Luther.) The present owner of this manuscript treasure has 
submitted it to Herr Kade, musical director, with a view to its 
publication. Among the hymns contained in the collection are 
the two great features of the Lutheran hymn-book, “ Ein’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott,’ and ‘‘ Vater unser im’Himmel- 
reich,” 
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‘“\ Music is the only art which cannot corrupt the mind.” 
“ The man that hath no music in himself is fit for treasons, | 
stratagems and spoils ; Let no such man be trusted.” 
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Our Barque. 


Progress is the key-note to success; the bugle- 
call which is marshaling the rank and file of this 
work-day world to the contest for wealth, power, 


science; the end and aim of every human ambition, 
by which it oft-times outstrips the inspiration of | 
genius ; the finger-post to destiny; the beacon light 
which ignis-fatuus-like lures on to the unknown; the 
moveable fulcrum to a more than Archimedean lever. 
He who at the close of day can show no record of 
progress must be registered either as a brute or fool. 
As an evidence that we do not belong to either of 
the classes last named we call attention with becom- 
ing pride to the self-evident proof of progress furnish- 
ed by our present issue. Encouraged by the very cor- 
dial reception which greeted our initial number the 
publishers of the Sone JOURNAL have determined to 
meet liberality liberally, and to show to our numerous 
friends and the public, that we not only appreciate 
their favor but that the promise contained in our In- 
troductory was not simply an idle tale. Having 
therein “declared our intentions” we propose to 
give strength to the faith already manifested in our 
words by our works. In our original prospectus we 
announced our intention to issue an eight page paper, 
we now propose to furnish double that number, 
without additional charge, and, should we meet 
with continued success, shall make such other addi- 
tions as shall be warranted by the increase of our 
subscription lists. Our increased space will enable 
us more fully to carry out our designs and to 
furnish to our subscribers double the quantity of 
music and a largely increased amount of reading 
matter which we shall endeavor to make both at- 
tractive and instructive. We intend that the Sone 
JOURNAL shall occupy a prominent position in the 
front rank of musica] serials and no effort on our 
part shall be spared to attain it. We expect to prove 
that our present enlargement is but the first step in 
that progressive march which shall speedily lead us 
to the end we seek,—a place at every Michigan fire- 


side. 
Ye Olden Time. 

Our esteemed friend, 8. C. Coffinberry, has sent us 
a very acceptable article which we are obliged to 
defer until the next number. His manuscript is ac- 
companied by a copy of the Universal Magazine for | 
February, 1785. Though necessarily somewhat the 
worse for its eighty-six years of usefulness it is 
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and the antiquated style of its typography add to the 
interest which naturally attaches to any relic of the 
past. We find in its pages several articles on musi. 
cal subjects and people, some of which it is our de- 
sign to place before our readers; as near as may be 
in the style of the original. 


Our Music. 


In this number we give a pleasing polka, by J. H. 
Simons, entitled “ Dripping Waters Polka” which 


| will we think be found quite useful to young players; 


and also a song, by James E. Stewart, called “The 
days of Yore.” Mr. Stewart’s music has been so 
generally well received that his name is a guarantee 
of its worth and we anticipate a large demand for 
his present effort. Thesong published in our first 
number “ Take Father’s advice Willie dear” by M. 
H. McChesney is already becoming a favorite; an 
edition in sheet form is having a large sale. 


F Correspondence. 


Weare in receipt of several communications from 
friends in different parts of the State which we are 
unable to find a place for in thisissue. We desire 
to express our thanks however to those who haye 
favored us and trust that their example will be gen—- 
erally followed by those who have thoughts to ex- 
press or queries to propound. 


The Harmonies of every-day Life. 


“ There’s music in the air.” So says the old song 
and it is literally true for there is nothing more cer- 
tain than that every vibration of our atmosphere, by 
whatsoever cause produced, brings to the listening 
ear, more or less distinctly, harmonic sounds. The 
majority of men, however, preoccupied by more en- 
grossing subjects give them no heed, but the true 
musician with his finer susceptibilities kept keenly 
alive by the constant practice and requirements of 
his profession recognizes the tone-yoices which are 
borne on every breeze and oft-times derives therefrom 
the inspiration of his most charming themes. In 
the busy hum of the work-day world the constant 
recurrence of certain sounds, and frequently the dire 
discord of their combination, causes them, by excess 
of familiarity, to pass unheeded, but a careful ex 
amination will soon demonstrate the fact that, in 
strict conformity to the Jaws of harmony, they blend 
with each other to produce ultimate harmonic reso- 
lutions, thus proving beyond the peradyenture of a 
doubt the universality and all pervading existence 
of music throughout the realms of space. We find 
in the Boston Zyanscript a communication illustra- 
tive of this subject so entirely a propos that we give 
it place. ; 

“When singers such as Nilsson are entrancing 
every listening ear within our city, the papers devote 
whole columns to lengthy and varied criticisms ; 
but there is a band of yocal performers who are 
daily and hourly giving free and public concerts to 
the million, yet I cannot call to mind a single in- 
stance when I have heard a word of commendation 
or otherwise spoken of them; in fact,I do not be- 
lieve the musical critic, socalled, walking up Wash- 
ington street from his business on an afternoon, is 
even conscious that the little newsboy, standing on 
the corner, is crying ‘ Herald! five o'clock! to the 
exact concert pitch of A; neither when his compani- 
on across the way strikes in, pitching his tone.to ©, 
thatit ever enters his mind that itis a perfect minor 
third ; and again, when the third and last young 
penetrating voice adds his ‘Times, two cents!’ tak- 
ing shrilly the upper E, that he ever tecls an almost 
irresistible desire to make up the lacking part, by 
lifting his voice on the tenor A, and thus complete 
the chord. Then for amoment they are silent; but 
soon the boy on the corner commences again with 
his A, closely followed by the C, but this time our E 
is busy making change tora customer, and in his 
place a still younger and sharper voice brings in his 
‘Great battle in Europe! on high F. Does our 


| friend, who without doubt has the whole vocabulary 


nevertheless entirely legible and presents a very 
quaint appearance, while the texture of its paper ' 


of musical expressions on his tongue’s end, drop his 
voice to the lower F and bring out the harmony of 
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the resolve, and by taking the bass complete this 
strange quartette ? 

“In one of the greatest and most masterly com- 
positions ot Beethoven, the Ninth Symphony, he 
brings in almost the precise change. In fact it is 
one of,ifnot the most magnificent resolve in the 
whole symphony; and I doubt not many an ex- 
clamation of surprise, many a word expressive of the 
greatest enthusiasm, will be uttered of those thrilling 
chords, ‘’Fore God, ’fore God!’ They fill one with 
such a feeling of awe that you could, and without 
profanity, almost imagine it the harmony swelling 
and vibrating through the courts of heaven, the con- 
ductor the Savior of mankind, and the chorus the 
multitude of angels assembled round the fhrone 
of the Most High, praising with heart and soul the 
Creator of all sounds, God himself. To a person 
who, as Shakspeare expresses it, bath music in him- 
self, who is moved with concord of sweet sounds, it 
requires not such combination, such grandeur as one 
finds in the Ninth Symphony, to start the mag- 
netic current so susceptible to sound existing within 
him. 

“There are many little and accidental instances 
happening almost every day wherein he can see and 
find pleasure; though to those differently constitut- 
ed such occurrences would exist only as an unnotic- 
ed or an unappreciated noise. I remember a cir- 
cumstance of this kind which J observed, and was, 
to some extent, connected with, which took place 
not many months ago. 

“Four of us were seated around a small table, our 
‘Arions’ in our hands and our tuning-fork beside 


us. Our books were opened to that beautiful minor 
composition of Kreutzer’s, ‘Hark! above us on the 
mountains; ourtenor took the fork in his hand, 
struck it against the edge of the table and held the 
end on the marble stand of the lamp, that we all 
might be benefited by its note. Instantly a clear, 
strong, deep tone filled the whole apartment. We 
looked at each other with surpriseand wonder dis- 
tinctly written on each countenance. What could 
it mean? Was it our little tunmg-fork which we 
Aad listened to so often that was thus singing forth 
its C? Our tenor lifted it from the lamp, but even 
then, for a minute, the tone continued. Then, I pre- 
sume, that the engineer, enough steam haying escap- 
ed, turned the crank and the friendly whistle of the 
engine on the Boston & Maine road ceased—nothing 
but the whistle of a locomotive. Yet the simple 
coincidence of its blowing on the same pitch, and at 
the same time that our fork was sounding, gaye a 
greater glow of pleasure to the whole hour; and 
although I have since passed many an evening in a 
similar manner, yet of them all this, and this only, 
stands out clearly and distinctly against the musical 


horizon of the past year; such power has the har- 
monious mingling of sounds.” 


“Die Wacht am Rhein.” 


It is a somewhat remarkable fact that many if not 
all of the most popular national airs have been the 
compositions of men not otherwise noted for their 
musical works. The subjoined account of the res- 
urrection, so to speak, of the long neglected author 
of the song which has filled not only Prussia but all 
Germany with enthusiasm, is by a correspondent of 
the London Times. : 


“For two days Berlin has been suffering from a 
violent attack of Carl Wilhelm on the brain. Pas- 
sing by the Hotel du Nord on Friday evening, I was 
surprised to find the broad expanse Unter den Linden 
so thronged that the five roads which together form 
the finest thoroughfare in Europe were all impassi- 
ble. Immediately in front of the hotel a space was 
kept clear fora compact body of men, each of whom 
carried a kind of Chinese lantern at the top of a 
stick. A huge banner floated in the center, and as 
a baton was raised aloft a stream of full, rich har- 
mony burst upon the ear. Carl Wilhelm kad -ar- 
rived to conduct a concert, and the singers of Berlin 
had improvised a serenade in his honor. Of course 
he had to appear, and he was also compelled to ac- 
cept the customary ‘Sangerkuss’—an osculatory 
salutation which he seemed not at all to expect. 
After many cheers and many part songs the mass of 
torchbearers broke up into separate groups; the tin 
line of colored; lights gradually fading away in dif- 
ferent directions, until they were ultimately lost in 
the damp, foggy air. The entertainment had the 
double advantage of being cheap and harmless ; and 
its spontaneousness must have much gladdened the 
heart of the recipient, as he is said to haye been 
bewildered by so many emphatic proofs of his sud- 
den popularity. , 

“ Byron’s assertion of himself, that he awoke one 
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day and found himself famous, may be applied with | 
stricter accuracy to Carl Wilhelm. If, four months | 
ago, you had canvassed the thousands who, the) 
other evening, encumbered the chief artery of slowly | 
circulating Berlin, you would probably not have | 
found one person familiar even with the name of 
the hero of to-day. I have not met with anybody 
who had heard of the man before the present war. 
I suppose a few yellowed copies of a certain old 
song of his lay hidden vn some forgotten shelf in a 
music seller's warehouse; but the sheets wasted | 
their dust upon the desert air, while the composer | 
vegetated in the heart of the Thuringian Forest. 
Suddenly the Rhenish frontier is threatened. Some- 
body recollects an old song suited to the emergency ; 
it instantly strikes the popular fancy, and ‘Die 
Wacht am Rhein’ becomes the motto of a new 
crusade. The stirring melody is carried from town 
to town; it flies along with every train that carries | 
troops to the front; it is re-echoed in every public 
assembly ; and, in a few days, it resounds through 
the length and breadth of Germany. Not till every- 
_body knows the song by heart does any one think 
of inquiring about the composer, and for some time 
it is doubtful if he be still alive. At last he is un- 
earthed in Schmalkalden—an old town on the way 
from Cobourg to Cassel, known to the manufacturing 
world as one huge smithy, and familiar to the bis- 
torical inquirer as the place where the Protestant 
League was established by Luther and Melancthon. 
The composer seems to have remained hidden in his 
quiet Tiuringian home while his winged melody 
was leading his countrymen on from victory to vic- 
tory until they reached the very heart of Imperial 
France. Happy the man whose muse can stimulate 
his brethren to such noble deeds; happier he who | 
lives to witness the extent of his influence, and to 
receive a ready tribute to his power. 


“At last Carl Wilhelm bas been enticed wus setner 
Heimath—to quote the advertisements which refer 
to his ‘home’ as though it were in Australia, in- | 
stead of being within easy railway distance—to 
conduct a performance of his famous hymn. The 
great event was fixed for to-night; every place was 
sold days ago, and it was only from those hateful | 
speculators, who seem to thrive in Berlin now as 
well as they used to thrive in Paris, that tickets 
were to be had. The Circus Renz, an area about as 
large as the de ’'Imperatrice in the Champs 
Elysees, but holding many more people, was cram- 
med to suffocation ‘Jong before Carl Wilhelm was 
announced to appear. 


“When the time had arrived for a certain trium- 
phal march of his composition, he came forward in 
the likeness of a good tempered, not very clever or 
bright-looking man, on the shady side of fifty. His 
thin hair and scanty beard are iron-gray, his com- 

lexion is sallow, his eyes are somewhat dull and 

eavy, and his general appearance is unquestionably 
nna If you noticed him in the street, 
you would take him to be a village schoolmaster. I 
am quite accustomed to be disappointed by the per- 
sonal appearance of men whose published works 
have led their readers to form inveluntarily an idea 
of their own; but I cannot call to mind any man 
who has made for himself a name in the world 
whose face is so destitute of expression as that of 
Carl Wilhelm. is very diffident in manner, and 
seemed utterly bewildered by the storm of applause 
that burst upon him on every side when he was led 
upon the platform. I dare say nobody is so much 
surprised at his sudden elevation to popularity as 
Carl Wilhelm himself. 


“Lastly came ‘Die Wacht am Rhein, and the 
familiar strains seemed to take new meaning from 
the composer’s presence and direction. It is rather 
the fashion here to sneer at the song of 1870, and it 
may be well that the Berliners have heard somewhat 
too much of it. It may be, too, that, as I first heard 
it in the very heart of actual war, the melody speaks 
to me through the memory no less than through the 
ear. But it cannot be denied that in ‘Die Wacht am 
Rhein’ music and meaning are most happily marriad. 
In the facility with which it may be remembered, the 
song fulfills one of the first conditions of a truly | 
national lyric; and the plaintive character of the 
piano passage ‘Lieb Vaterland magst ruhig sein,’ | 
renders the hymn much more susceptible of variety 
of expression than the majority of patriotic compo- | 
sitions. A song must have something in it to be- 
come the exponent of a nation’s chivalry. When 
the h had been twice repeated, some enthusiast 
called out for a ‘Hoch’ to Carl Wilhelm; and the | 
com had again to stand on the platform while | 
the singers all around him thundered ‘ Er lebe hoch!’ 
When he — back to homely Schmalkalden, the 
echoes of the voices he has heard to-night will surely 
— come to cheer many a vacant, dreary, desolate 

y: 


Which are the best Pianos. 


From a recent number of the New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser we make the following extract ia or- 
der to show t) our readers the opinions expressed 
by two of the most eminent pianists now in this 
city :— 


“Mr. Hoffman very candidly acknowledged that a 
large portion of his success was due to the magnifi- 
cent Chickering grand piavo upon which he per- | 
formed, and we have mith im bis acknowledgment, 
for we have never heard a piano tell out so vonder- | 
fully in so large a hall. Even after the full orches- | 
tra, its entire scale sounded full, sonorous, and rich- 
ly melodious. It ans vers to every demand of the 
player. In the forte passages, nothing was lost; 
there was no confusion of sounds, but every note of 
the execution, no matter how rapid, or whether in | 
the middle or lower register, eyery note was heard | 
with perfect distinctness. Its full power was really | 
grand, and its treble so penetrating, and yet so, 
round, rich, and sweet, was melodious as the rip- 
pling of water. In the andante, the bigher qualities 
were perceptible to all. Its rich, tender, sympathe- 
tic, and almost vocal beau'y, gave tone and delicous | 
coloring to all that the artiste uttered, or, in other | 
words, it responded to the emotions of his soul, | 
giving back sentiment to sentiment, as heart re- 
sponds to heart. If a piano can speak, that splen- 
did Chickering grand spoke last night, and with an | 
eloquence that touched and delighted every hearer. | 
There was but one universal expression ot admira- | 
tion for its surpassing beauty. Mr. 8. B. Mills play- 
ed upon this same piano, at Irving Hall, a few eve- 
nings since, Taussy’s enormously difficult waltz, and | 
after creating a perfect furore among the most tasb- | 
ionable audience of the season, he said emphatically, | 
“that for the first time, on any piano, he had heard | 
himself play.” A. greater compliment or a more val- 
uab'e opinion could hardly be paid or given to a/! 
piano-forte. That both were thoroughly deserved, | 
every one who listened to it last night under Mr. 
Hoffman’s hand will fully endorse. With such in-| 
struments to work with, higher or more emotione] 
interpretation of music is possible, and the piano | 
may now be said to have a voice with which all ex- | 
pression is possible.” 

The name of Chickerings has for half a century | 
been indentified with the manufacture of pianos in 
this country, in sucha manner that a history of the | 
operations of the house-would give a fair record of | 
the bistory of American piano-making. They were | 
the first to make pianos in America; they have | 
always stood first in successive improvements which | 
have rendered the American piano famous in the | 
Old World, and to-day enjoy in both hemispheres | 
the same prominence which they have always 
held, although from time to time other manufactu- 
rers have introduced specialities of greater-or less 
importance 

This house dates back farther than any other in| 
the United States (for the Chickerings are known to | 
be the oldest makers in this country) they have sent | 
out more pianos than perhaps any other two) 
makers; and have stood pre-eminent during all this | 
time, and overcome all competition, both in this) 
country and in Europe, until they finally received 
the crowning triumph atthe Paris Exposition, the 
“ Cross of the Legion of Honor.” | 

Of the particular merits of the Chickering pianos 
it is not necessary to speak in detail. Their qualities 
haye been judged by men from whose decision there 
is no appeal. The first pianists in the world have, 
after full trial, given them the preference over all, 
others. The manufacturers are resolved that the | 
world-wide reputation already acquired shall be. 
preserved, and they are fully aware that this can 


| Seger Sines. 


Nizsson was at Cincinnati and again unwell at last accounts, 
| Ponrrac has a Choral Union which bids fair to become a 
| success. 

| THe Lang family of Cleveland have been concerting at San- 
dusky. 

THe Orpheus Society of Cincinnati have fitted up a new 
| hall recently. 

Exian.—The Cleveland Harmonic Society is engaged in 
the rehearsal of this oratorio. 

Puitie Puriiies was to give asacred concert in Knoxville, 
Tenn., January 30th. 

Ovm was treated to a concert by the Baptist choir and other 
musical talent January 18th. 

THE Russians have been giving their excellent concerts at 
Cincinnati and other points south for the past month. 

Cart FEmincer is the name of a rising violinist in New 
York. His wife is also favorably mentioned as a soprano. 

ADELAIDE Putures had the good fortune to find the Chica- 
goans in an amiable mood and was consequently received with 
favor. 

Crara Pert has been engaged by Max Maretzek for the 
German Opera Troupe which is making a tour of the Eastern 
cities. 

Miss Kreps the pianist has been playing in matinee at New 
York. She was assisted by her mother, who is an excellent 
vocalist. 

Dututu is to have a musical, literary and dramatic society, 
the Germans of that rising city having taken the matter in 
hand. 

Tue Brooklyn, N. Y., Hagle asserts that the Swedish ova- 
tions to Nilsson have been gotten up by Max Strakosch as an 
advertising dodge. 

KanAmaAzoo Cotteee.—The musical department of this in- 
stitution is in charge of Mrs. L, H. Trowbridge, whose qualifi- 
cations we can endorse. 

MapAmxe ANNA Bisnop made her appearance in Philadel- 
phia for the first time since her voyage around the world on 
the evening of the 27th ult. 

Mr Parne, who has been recently lecturing in Boston on 
the rise and progress of dramatic music, dates its originas far 
back as the ninth century. 

Sr. Pavt.—This oratorio was produced by the Toledo Men- 
delssohn Union at a public rehearsal on the evening of Jan- 
uary 1th in a highly successful manner. We congratulate 
friend Hahn. 

STANTON was invaded by the Greenyille Cornet Band and 
subjected to the indignity of a concert December 30th. The 
citizens seem to have escaped serious injury and have dared 
them to doit again. 

Mapamer Vanrran-HorrMan sang at an afternoon concert in 
New York, January 14th, and was warmly applauded. Miss 
‘'edeska the violinist appeared at the same time and is spoken 
of as a finished performer. > 

Paw Paw was enlivened by the sessions of the Van Buren 
Musical Association on the 13th and 14th of last month. The 
exercises were under the direction of Prof E. Cook and ter- 
minated with a public rehearsal. 

TE Leslie Brass Band is said to be in full blast. The resi- 
dent editor quotes Milton and requests them to delay serenad- 
ing him from which we judge that their performances are 
more energetic than entrancing. p 

James G, CLARK, author of ‘‘ The Beautiful Hills” and other 
popular music is giving a series of concerts at the East for 
the benefit of the National Orphans’ Homestead at Gettysburg. 
Pa. He appeared in Buffalo on the 12th ult. 

LEXINGTON.—The musical citizens of this place have united 
in the formation of a society for the cultivation of their talents ; 
a fact which we are pleased to chronicle. We trust they will 
prosper and persevere, and that other towns in the State will 
do likewise. 

L. O. Emerson, well known as the author of much excellent 


| Causes. 


only be done by the exercise of constant care and | church music, conducts the exercises at the Annual Conyen- 
skill, and by the adoption of such well-tested im—, tion of the Chautauqua County Musical Association, which 
provements as will tend to maintain the superiority | commenced its sessions January 31st. We should be delighted 
of their instruments. to hear of his coming to this State on a similar mission, 
Their uniform success has been due to legitimate} Crara Louise Ketioee has “struck ile.” She visited 
Inventive talent, thoroughness in every | Titusville, Pa., on the 5th ult., and was so delighted with her 
detail of work, the use of the best materials, constant} reception and its net results that she declared herself the 
attention to the latest advances of the applied happiest of mortals and distributed osculatory favors, to guests 
sciences, liberality in the pay of competent workmen | of the Crittenden Honse after the close of her concert. 


and in the purchase of stock, and a long and ac— 
cumulated experience, have accounted for the suc- | 
cess of the Chickerings. These, more than the de- 
served honors bestowed at the French Exposition 
have contributed to build up and sustain the confi- 


dence which is everywhere felt in the Chickering | 


pianos. Itis for this reason that not only have 
their instruments taken prizes innumerable on 
both sides of the Atlantic, but that uninstructed 
purchasers feel such a degree of assurance in the 
splendid and enduring qualities of any instrument 
which bears the name ofso trustworthy a house. 


WayMAKERS.—This popular cantata was presented by the 
Musical Association of Erie, Pa., on the 18th of January, and 
| was received with such favor as to warrant its repetition 
| which took place on the 18th. We are} pleased ‘to notice that 
| our quondam friend Little carried off his full share of the 
honors, 

Tne Ninth Regiment Band, the"new organization instituted 
by Col. Jim Fiske, has already given several public perform- 
ances, which have been generally well spoken of by the New 
| York press. It numbers over one hundred first class per- 
| formers, under the direction of Carlo Patti and is doubtless 
the finest military band on this continent. 


DRIPPING WATERS POLKA 


J. H. SIMONDS. 
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THE DAYS OF YORE. 


Words by R. DOWNING. Music by JAS. EF. STE WAT. 


Moverato ¢€ con affetto. 
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THE SONG JOURNAL. 


[ February, 1871. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO’S: 
MONTHLY BULLETIN 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


FEBRUARY, 1871. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 
The Letters indicate the Key in which the piece is written 
The Figures indicate the degree of difficulty : 1, very easy ; 2, 
easy ; 3, medium ; 4, difficult. DK, different keys. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment 


Take Father’s advice, Willie Dear. 
Song and Chorus, G2. M. H. McChesney 80 


Take Father's advice, now Willie my dear, 
Be honest in all that you do, 

In passing through life there is nothing to fear, 
If you are but manly and true. 

No matter if frowns on your labor are cast, 
No matter if no one will cheer, 

You'll reap the reward when trials are past, 
Take Father's advice, Willie dear. 


This new song is already meeting with great suc- 
cess, its melody is simple, but pleasing, and the sen- 
timent of the words is A. 1, 


Annie’s Violets. 


Song and Chorus, F 3. C. Hintze 35 
I walked to-day in the ancient wood, 
With a brooklet flowing through ; 
And I thought that again sweet Annie stood, 
On the brook where the violets grew. 
And again I gazed in the clear blue eye, 
And held her hand in mine ; 
While the little streamlet murm’ring by, 
Made melody divine. 
A composition of rare merit. 
Coquette (The) 
Song, A 3. Coffinberry. 85 
Let moe G his garlands for those that will wear 
them, 


And sigh while they wither away; 
Let Love bind his fetters on those that will bear 


them, 
Let others still wear them that may; 
I will laugh in Love’s face, I will ever be free 
From the bands that entangle the heart, 
No lover’s soft sigh, no Cupid tor me, 
I’ve broken the point of his dart. 


A charming song for Soprano, Is already very pop- 
ular. 


Cuckoo’s Song (The) 
Song and .Chorus, D 3. 


Chill blows the Autumn wind, 
‘through leafiess trees ; 

We go, fresh fields to find, 
Brighter than these ! 

Where ‘neath a cloudless sky, 

Blue waters gleaming lie, 
We shall repose; 

Where the wind’s perfumed sigh 
Just waves the rose. 


As sung by the favorite American Prima Donna, 
Miss Florence,Rice. The chorus is a masterpiece of 
effect, Just adapted to the concert room. 


» Ellen Dear. We 
Scotch Song, C2. MH. McChesney 35 


Ellen is my apple ripe, 
Ellen is my pear, 
Ellen is my heart’s delight, 
I love her a’ the year ; 
Ellen is my bonnie lass, 
Fairer than the May, 
Ellen’s cheek is like the rose, 
I love her a’ the day. 
When the dews a’ glomin’ fa’ 
On the budding flowers, 
Ellen’s lips are sweeter far, 
I love her every hour, 


Its just the prettiest thing out, and has the trne 
Scotch ring, 


I. H, Pease 35 


From out the Darkness. 


Sacred Song and Chorus, Bd 3. 


M. H. McChesney. 

The words by Prof, J. M. B. Sill, of Detroit. The 

music is of ahigh order, and we can safely recom- 

mend the piece to all lovers of coop music. Equally 
adapted to parlor or church use. 


35 


earth and Home. 


Song, Duett and Chorus, G2. Lizzie Bross, 


Whistle the bleak winds, Allie, 
Ob! but tis good to be warm! 

Many a March we’ve weathered, 
Many a wild, wild storm. 
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Could we be young again, Allie, dear Allie, 
Love would be prized alone, 
We pie count none of earth’s treasures, dear 
Allie, 
So dear as the home hearthstone. 


Just the thing for fireside use. 
you try it. 


You will like it if 


Little Bessie. 
Song and Chorus. Bd 2. 


Fold me closer, closer, mother, 
Draw your arms around me tight, 
I'm so cold and tired, mother, 
And I feel so strange to-night. 
Something hurts me here, dear mother, 
Like a stone upon my breast, 
Oh! I wonder, wonder, mother, 
Why it is I cannot rest? 
Young people all like it. 
Maggie O’Roon, 
Irish Song, Ab 3. 


“Dennis O’Caisey make yourself aisy, 

Don’t think for love o’ye I will die soon ; 

Sure all the batthery of your swate flatthery 

Niver will win for ye Maggie O’ Roon, - 

Faith, I can tell to ye, all that befel to ye 

Yesterday courtin’ Miss Patty McGoon ; 

So just take your blarney and jog to Killarney 

And don’t waste your swateness on Maggie O’Roon, 
The melody is truly an Irish one, and the senti- 


ment is fullof fun. 
Over and over Again. 


Porter. 


F.2. G.D. Herrick. 


Song 35 | 
A good sensible song, with a fine moral tendency. 
*Rose of Springwells (The) 
Song and Chorus Ad3. H.M. McChesney. 60 
How sweetis the Spring when the soft winds are ~ 
blowing, 

When the cold blast of Winter has fled from the 

scene, . 
When our white bosomed river in beauty is flowing, 

And nature is decked with her mantle of green. 

How grand are thy banks, oh, thou clear winding 
river, 

When bespangled with lilies and bonny blue-bells ; 

How oft ’mong thy groves I have wandered with 
Jeannie, 

My own darling Jeannie, the Rose of Springwells,’ 

A bright flowing song, with accompaniment rather 
more difficult than wsual, but still within the reach of 
players of ordinary ability. The chorus and refrain 
are particulary beautiful. The title .lone is worth 
the money. 

Sweetly thine eyes are on me Beaming. * 
Song and Chorus, Ab2. IC. V. Wheat. 35 
Swectly thine eyes are on me beaming, 
Winning my soul with their brightest ray ; 
While ‘neath their glow my heart Ties dreaming, 
And sweetly float the hours away. 
Sweet hours that no sadness borrow 
From the bright moments of the day, 
Nor let me fear the coming morrow 
Will steal the joys that round me play. 
Already very popular and destined to be more so. 
Both melody and chorus are worked up in the most 
charming manner, Just the thing for a serenade. 
There’s asmile that awaits me at Home. 
Song, G3. MH H. Smith. 385 
Troubles we fancy are heavy to bear 
In traveling life’s dreary way, 
Some are heart-broken with sorrow and care, 
While others are cheerful and gay. 

One of this favorite authors best efforts. It is crow- 

ded full of beauty. 
*Under thy Lattice. 
Song and Chorus, D 2. Smith. 40 

Another splendid serenade. 

When you are tar Away. 
Song and Chorus, F 2. W. Hewitt. 30 
The perfumed breath of joyous spring 
Is borne upon the breese, 
The Nightingale and Mavis sing 
Once more beneath the trees, 
Each chestnut branch that blows above 
Is white as hawthorn spray, 
But summer is not summer, love, 
When yon are far away. 
This composition stamps the,author as an earnest, 
faithful musician. We commend it to every body, 
Yes, ’'ll Remember Thee. 
Song, D3. MF. H. Smith. 30 
No other form can fill the heart 
That beats so true for thee, 
No other smile can joys impart 
Till life shall fade from me; 
The sacred vows thy life hath breathed, 
Shall ne’er forgotten be, 
For thou hast never yet deceived, 
Yes, 'll remember thee, 
An answer to Balfe’s beautiful song, ‘* Then you'll 
remember me.”’ 
The Angels are waiting for me. 
Song and Chorus, F2. M. & H. Smith. 35 
The Angels are waiting for me, 
How swiftly, how surely time flies. 
I’m bidding farewell to this earth 
And going to my home in the skies, 

Fullof pathosand beauty. One of the author's best 

efforts. 
Lilly of the Lea. 
Song and Chorus, G3. Jas. H. Stewart. 35 


“How Lloye thee none can tell. 
In my heart thou e’er shalt dwell. 
More than life thou art to me 
Darling Lilly of the Lea,—” 


30 | 


M. H. McChesney. 35 | 


i This beautiful song has already reached a large sale 
and is written in a thoroughly artistic manner, we 
predict that it will become a standard popular song. 

| *Mary Lee. 

| Song and Chorus, Bb. 3. F. H. Pease 


The brook goes tinkling down the hill 
Singing toward the sea,” 

While in the shadow of the mill 
Sits modest Mary Lee. 
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One rosy cheek, one dimpled hand, 
} A smile and then a dream, 
| Come sailor lover, seek the lassie 

Sleeping by the stream. 
| One of sweetest pieces ever written. The senti- 
ment of the poetry and the music are in perfect 
sympathy, and the movement is peculiarly graceful. 


Only a little while longer. 
Song and Chorus, Ed 2. M. H. McChesney. 50 
“They are gone, they are gone, not a friend have [ here, 
One by one dropping like leayes in the sere, 
Till the last one has passed o’er the river so cold, 
Leaving me friendless and lonely and o!d. 
; # * * * 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Wait but a little while longer, 
Wait but a little while longer, 
Visions of glory will dawn on my sight 
If I wait but a little while longer. 


| The above is one of the most exquisite songs yet 
written by this talented author, and all who love 
good sentiment, combined with beautiful music, 
should order the piece at once. We are sure it will 

| please. 

| Raking it in. 


Song and Choris, G2. WH. McChesney. 35 
| As sung by the Pixley & Grannis troupe. It hits 
everybody. 2 
Rose of the Valley. 
Song, 3. J.R. Thomas. 35 
This author has been so long before the American 
public, that any recommendation of his songs is not 
needed. The uboye is fully up to the standard of 
his very best. 
Time and Fate. 
Duo and quartette for male voices, G4. 
C. C. Coffinberry. 40 
Full of fun and sentiment, and very efiective, 
| Sweetly. Dream Villetta. 
Song and Chorus, D 2. 2 V. G. Wheat. 40 


O’er the tropical seas, on a beautiful isle, 
Villetta is dreaming *neath the angels soft smile, 
Where hymns of the breeze, with murmuring streams, 
All mingled in one, like the sunlight’s soft beams. 


One of the most dreamy, gracefel melodies ever 
published. Is already a great favorite and is des- 
tined to reach an immense sale. 


Instrumental. 
PIANO. 


Song of the Rain. 
Polka Ed 3. W. Hewitt. 
The description is so perfect that the listener wants 
to get an umbrella right off. 
Fairy Footsteps. 
Schottisch, C2. W.B. Colson. 
One of the sweetest things ever written for little 
folks, Send for it, : : 
*Hssex. } 
Grand March, DK 3. Jas. H. Stewart, 
A magnificent march of moderate difficulty, embel- 
ished with fine Chromo Lithograph. Twelve editions 
already sold. 
Grand March des Dryads. 
March, DK 3. MH. McChesney 
As performed in the Fairy Overetta, ‘‘ The Naiad 
Queen.” Splendid Octave practice. 
Lonely Hours. 
Theme with Variations, Ad 3. Norris. 
One of the best teaching pieces yet issued, brilliant 
but not difficult, . It is already a great favorite, 


*Bird in the tree. 
Polka, Ed 3. W. Hewitt. 
A vein of singing birds and murmuring trees is 
heard throughout the entire piece. 
Western gems, for little fingers. 
No. 1-Robin Waltz, Cleghorn. 
No. 2 Bright Day Mazurka, J. M. LeBeawm. 
No.3 Fanny Fern Galop, J. M. LeBeawm. 
The above are classed in grade 1 and are in great 


demand by teachers. We are glad to see our little 
friends take to them so” kindly. 
es Pieces marked (*) are embellished with beautiful illumi- 
nated title pages. 
Any of the above pieces will be mailed, postpaid 
on the receipt of the marked price. 
Please address 
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Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson ave., Detroit, Mich, 


February, 1871.] 


JAMES E. STEW WART, [7 
SOLOIST AND TEACHER OF PIANO 
FORTE, HARMONY, ETO. 


Manuscripts harm*hized, re-arranged and put | / 
in shape for publication, all orders strictly | 
confidential, For terms, 


Address care of 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Suits rson ave. » De troit, Mich. 


OUR ORGANS 


—AND— 


MELODEO N§, 


ARE FROM THE 


BEST MANUPACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


——_—_—+ ee -_. 


THE POPULARITY OF THE 


ESTEY ORGAN 


Was never so great as at the present time. 
Messrs. Estry & Co., are now manufacturing 
at the rate of Five Thousand Instruments a 
year. Five Hundred of which are sold yearly 
through our house to parties in this State, and 
the demand is largely increasing. 
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BURDETT ORGANS 


Are among the most perfect instruments made. 
They combine many beautiful and truly won 
ful inventions, which are most perfectly illus- 
trated in the BURDETT COMBINATION 
ORGAN. All musicians are in love with this 
wonderful instrument. 


. 
— > + 
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TAYLOR & FARLEY ORGANS 


We particularly recommend to parties of mode- 
rate means, as they are the best low priced 
organ now in the market, A Beautiful Organ, 
Double Reed, Yox Humana Tremolo, Five 
Stops, Knee Swell, Elegantly Finished Case, 
only $125. 


+ 


7 gl Hill 


COTTAGE GEM ORGAN 


WE SELL FOR $50. 


te" Do not fail to send for terms and prices 
of each of the above named Organs before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 

ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED to canvass in 
every town. 


————_—__ <> + Se 


The popularity of our Music House is well 
attested by the large and steady increase of 
business since our House was first established, 
some sixteen yearsago. So large has our in- 
crease of trade been, that during the last two 
years, according to the sworn returns at the 
Internal Reyenue Office,our trade has more than 
equalled the combined trade of all the other 
music houses in Detroit. We pride ourselves 
that this result is attained by our keeping the 
very best instruments manufactured, and also 
by a strict and impartial attention to business 
and the wishes of our many customers. We 
ask a continuance of these favors, and we 
pledge, in return, to meet satisfactorily the 
wishes of all our patrons, 


“To business that we love, we rise betime 
And go to it with delight.” 


©. J. WHITNEY «& CO. 
197 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, 


C. J. WHITNEY & 60. 


» New 7 Octave Pianos, Elegant Rosewood Case, carved 
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Would respectfully call attention to their very large and 
complete stock of FIRST CLASS 


PIANO FORTES, 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


legs, with all modern improvements, from 


B3800 to BAOO. 
Chickering & Son’s Pianos, the best in the World, 


B6C50 to S500! 


We also have on hand a large stock of 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S, 
STANLEY & SONS, 
HAINES BROS, 
McCAMMON & CoO., 


And other FIRST-CLASS PIANO FORTES, which we are selling at remarkably low figures. 
Good Second-Hand Pianos, from $75.00 to $200. 
PIANOS for Rent, and rent applied on purchase, or sold on MonTHLY PAYMENTS. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WARRANTED. 


Be sure and examine our immense stock of PIANOS beforé purchasing elsewhere. As we 
buy for cash, and one hundred instruments at a time, we are surely enabled to 
sell cheaper than any other house in the State, and we guarantee 
satisfaction every time, both in price and quality. 


(S"GOOD, ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED in every town in the State. 
—e 8 D7 V7 Se ee SS) Es A.C, 


€. J. WHITNEY & C0.5 MUSIC STORE, 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


(a) @ 


S 
SOLD ON TIME 


At the Following Rates: 


New 7 Octave Pianos, Medium Size, . $300 to $400 
Trrms—$50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
cc $75 “c “ $20 “ce oe “c oe 


New 7 Octave Pianos, Large Size, : $400 to $600 
Trerms—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
“ce $100 ce “ $35 , $6 “ “ “ 


i) 


y 


The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from $600 to $1.500 
TrrMs—$100 down, balance, $50 per month until paid for. 


CCR Ce Assy Ss. 


Organs which retail for from ; 
Trrms—$25 down, balance $10 per ‘month until paid for. 


Organs which sell from . 100 to $200 
Trerms—$50 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for. 

gans which sell from . - ; e : 
~ Terms—$100 down, balance $2 25 per month until paid for. 
For further information, please call on, or address, 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


$50 to $100 


Org 


$200 to $400. 


| 
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MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


Constantly on hand, a large and varied as- 
sortment of 


GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 
FLUTINAS, 
FRENCH ACCORDEONS, 
CONCERTINAS, 
CLARIONETS, 
FLUTES, 
PICCOLOS, 
_ ‘BIFES, 
VIOLINS, 
FLAGEOLETS, 
BOYS’ VIOLINS, 
VIOLINCELLOS, 
DOUBLE BASSES, 
GUITARS, 
BANJOS, 
TAMBORINES, 
BONES, 
HARMONICAS, 
DRUMS, 
DRUM HEADS, 
VIOLIN BOWS, 
VIOLIN TRIMMINGS, 
ROSIN, 
GUITAR TRIMMINGS, 
BANJO TRIMMINGS, 
VIOLIN CASES, 
GUITAR CASES, 
TUNING FORKS, 
KEYS, 
CLARIONET REEDS, 
BOW HAIRS, 
CASTENETS, 
TRIANGLES, 
JEWS HARPS, 
MUSIC BOXES, 
FOLIOS, 
PIANO STOOLS, 
ELEGANT FLOCK AND 
RUBBER SPREADS, &c., &c. 
We make it a point to keep Goods of the best 
quality, and such as we can recommend, and 
we are prepared to furnish on call any of the 
above-named Goods, at wholesale and retail. 
The trade supplied at the lowest New York 
jobbing rates. 


We would call special attention to our 
STRINGS, for Violin, Guitar, Cello and Banjo, 
all of which we import direct from Europe, and 
we can recommend them to be of the very best 
quality and manufacture. Send your orders 
direct to C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 

Detroit. 


Special Notices. 


Send Direct to us for Your Music. 


{= No matter where a piece of music is pub- 
lished, yokpy ill obtain it by sending to us. 

(= Music books of all descriptions, instruc- 
tion books for all kinds of instruments, con- 
stantly on hand. 

= We are perfectly Willing to correct all 
mistakes ; but when we send just what is order- 
ed, aur customers must not expect us to take it 
back. 

=" Remember, it is no more trouble or ex- 
pense to us to send music one thousand miles 
than itis tosend one mile. Therefore, send 
direct for what you want, and save both time 
and expense. 

elo prevent the loss of money or pack- 
ages, correspondents are requested to be par- 
ticularly careful to sign their names in full, 
with the date, name of postoflice, County and 
State, in a plain hand. 

§2"In ordering sheet music or books, give, 
if youn can, tre correct and complete title, and 
name of the author; as there are many pieces 
of music with the same or similar name, but 
by different composers. 

t=" We beg to inform our customers in the 
Profession, as well as Music Dealers and Book- 
sellers generally, that in addition to our own 
publications, we keep on hand and can supply 
any MUSIC PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

{2 Orders for Foreign Music carefully 
filled. 


C, J. WHITNEY & CO, 


a i i i i a i i 


_in the country, 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
WINTER TIME TABLE. 


TAKING EFFECT, MONDAY, JAN. 23, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.10 a. m.; Day Express 10.00 a. m., Even- 
ing Express 5.25 p. M.; Pacific Express (Sun- 
days included) 9.50 Pp. m.; connecting with the 
various branch lines, as below, and arriving 
at Chicago at 8.30 Pp. M.; 8.00 P. M., 6.30 A. M., 
and 8.00 A. mM. respectively. : 

The Dexter Accommodation leayes Detroit at 
4.00 P. M. 

AIR LINE DIVISION. 

Mail train leaves Jackson at 10.55 A. M. and ar- 
rives at Niles at 3.50 Pp. m., connecting with 
Mail Train on Main Line at both places. 

GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 

Leaves Jackson at 1.00 Pp. m. (Day Express); 
5.10 p. M. (Evening Express), and 4.00 a. M. 
(Pacific Express), arriving at Grand Rapids 
at 4.45 Pp. M.; 9.35 P, m., and 11.30 a. M., res- 
pectively. 

DETROIT. HILLSDALE & INDIANA R.R 

Leave Ypsilanti at 8.45 a. m, and 6.00 P. M. on 
arrival of Mail and Dexter Accomodation. 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.00 A. M.; 1.10 P. M., connect- 
ing with Day Express from Detroit: and 5.00 
P. M. 


JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.20 A. m.; 11.30 A. o. (runs 
only to Lansing), and 3.30 Pp. m., and arrive at 
Wenona at 12.00 m. and 9,15 Pp. M. 


Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 

Atlantic Express 3.45 A. M.; Night Express 7.40 
A. m.; Dexter Accommodation 9.50 a. M.; 
Mail 6.30 Pp. m., and Day Express 6.55P. M. 


Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, ex- 
cept Sundays; Pacific Express, west, and At- 
lantic Express, east, daily; Evening Express, 
west, daily except Sundays and only to Jack- 
son on Saturdays; Night Express, east, and 
Dexter Accommodation, daily except.Satur- 
days and Sundays. 


Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains and 
Ladies’ Cars on all day trains. 


Trains run by Chicago time. 


H. E. SARGENT, Gen. Sfipt. 
Chicago. 
C. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt., Detroit. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


An Evecant New EpItion oF 
LOUIS PLAIDY’S 


TECHNICAL STUDIES 


FOR PIANO FORTE, 
From the latest correct German edition, as 
used in the Conservatories of Leipsig 
and Munich. 
Price. $2.00. 
Address, C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS. 
We are prepared to supply the trade with 
the following popular Church Books at the 
lowest rates and in any quantity. 


Retail. Per dog. 
The Victory, .~. «+» », $150 $13 50 
Trmpns ss >. ek 13 50 
Choral Tribute, 1 50 > 13 50 
Temple Choir, 3P parad PiacteliG 13 50 
TORINO aes cage tonal OO 13 50 
Key Note,". ../°: Se OO 18 50 
Harp of Judah, . 1 50 13 50 
Jubilant Voices, . 1 50 13 50 


Single copies mailed, post paid, on receipt 
of retail price. Address. 
C.J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Detroit. 


Piano Tuning and Repairing. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we 
have secured the services of Mr, A. J. Vander- 
meer, who willin future attend to all orders 
for tuning and repairing. We can recommend 
him to be one of the best workmen ofgthe kind 
d satisfaction is guaranteed 
every time. Parties in the State wanting work 
of this kind done can send their orders direct 
to us, and they will be promptly attended to. 

C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply any of the standard 
Sunday School Singing Books, at lowest prices 
and in any quantity. Among the most popular 
now in use are: 


Retail. Per doz. | 
The Song Garland, $0 35 $3 60} 
ThepPwzes) Sues st 2 80 4 00 
BEGET DVR al ace fel 35 3 60 
Brightewels, Wo Ge eo. 2 8s 3 60 
Breas Lhareley sini Go sey) 88 3 60 
Silver Wings: ic Pee ve 8b 3 60 | 
New Golden Shower, .... 35 3 60 | 
Rrelden Conder. 5 iy uss Hin ge ae BD 3 60 | 
New Golden Chain, . . .. . 385 3 60) 
The Signet Ring, . ..... 385 3 60) 
The trade supplied at publisher’s rates. Sin- 


gle copies mailed post-paid on receipt of retail 
price. Address, 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO, Detroit. + 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
AMERICAN PIANO-FORTES 


HAVE RECEIVED “ ay FOR THE 
SEVENTY-sIX SUPERIORITY 


PREMIUMS 
Over all Competition, 


THEIR MANUFACTURE 
In Europe and America. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 186%. 


First Grand Prize! Highest Award ! 
CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR & GOLD MEDAL 


TO 


CHICKERBRING 


three styles exhibited, viz: GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT; this award being 
distinctly classified by the Imperial Commission as 


FIRST IN THE ORDER OF MERIT, 


Places the Chickering Piano at the head of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 


A GENERAL REDUCTION IN PRICES 


and a strict adhesion to the 


ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


LEE (CEHLCKCHRENG Paes 


Is the most durable in the world and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has 
no equal in the country. es J 


2 


& SONS. 


For the American Pianos, in all 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 7 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one third tha: i 
superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aids to labor. Pra? many mannecley Cf Ne, ee ee 


hi . Neyer consider anything good enough which i ble of IMPROVEMENT, and at 3 

C ickering and Sons ae ything g gh-which is capable o ROVEMENT, and never allow any opportu 
to escape of 1 th 

RESOURCES of the INSTRUMENT sid Y sone a availing themselves of every REAL IMPROVEMENT whereby the QUALI 'Y or 

They do not adopt any trifling changes. nor do they take out UNNECESSARY PATENTS for the purpose of ADVERTISING. They 

Berane. ane radical changes without being fully conyinced that SUCH CHANGE IS DESIRABLE and an IMPROVEMENT in the 


id ahey ie to deserve success, by issuing such Instruments as shall be a permanent guarantee of the RELIABILITY and QUALITY of their 
nu . 
Their PRICES are set_as] LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST 
p Aa pet ee tt spr, every branch alee: wheat has Piano made by them is FULLY WARRANTED, and satisfaction 
narant: -pure rv. In claiming a superiority for the KERING PIAN over all others made, we wouid call special at- 
sae Bae F eecdht ithe Patlincte ie ie oat AND QU the ENTIRE NR EENS. The SINGING UALITY Or ONE, 80 
vorably noticed by e Great Artists. e q) ALITY OF TONE, DELICACY OF TOUCH, PERFECTION OF THE 
MECHANISM, DURABILITY AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE OF WORKMANSHIP, AND BEAUTY OF FINISH. y af x 


SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select pianos. we present below a i ich i ‘send & 
chasing, and in which the CHICKERING PIANOS are tonsidered et to others : few-of the pointe which $615 52 


1, QUALITY OF TONE. 5. STYLE 

Pea aee On ation Gn fe 6. QUALITY OF FINISH 

3. aNN TION. k ; 

4, DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION. ‘ etd sat 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold by us. 


at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily. 


® Read the following Testimonial. 


_ The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a 
piano-forte maker which he has ever given in Europe or America: 


; [TRANSLATION. ] 

} Messrs. CHICKERING :—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. Tobe 
just, 1 must declare them perfect. and perfectissimes, (superlatively perfect.) There is no quality which is foreign to them. Your instruments 
possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmony. brilliancy, solidity, charms and prestige; 
and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfections, to the exclusion of all defects. Pianists of the least pretensions will find means of draw- 
ing from them agreeable effects ; and in face of such products—which truly do honor to the art of the construction of instruments,—the role of 
the critic is as simple as that of the public; the one has but to applaud them conscientiously and with entire satisfaction, and the other but to 
procure them in the same manner. In congratulating you sincerely upon the great and decisive success obtained at the Exposition at Paris, I 
am pleased to anticipate the happy continuation of the same in all places where your pianos will be heard, and I beg that you accept gentle- 
men, the expression of my most distinguished sentiments of esteem and consideration. a . 

Rome, December 26, 1867. (Signed), F. LISZT. 


OVER 37,000 CHICKERING PIANOS 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty yea: ili i 
sollte tl Shee teak : g Pp y years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect 


Illustrated Catalogues, with reduced Pricé List, sent free to any address. : f 
Every CHICKERING PIANO is fully warranted, ana a written guarantee, signed by the manufacturers, accompanies each instrument. 
Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 


C. J, WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen 
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Che Song Sournal. 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC ANDO ITS LITE 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO.,? 
197 Jetferson Avenue. 


Publishers. 


‘*Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.’’ 


(RAS 


TIP TE 
AA Uv RE, 


$1.00 per Year. 


Terme: | 1o Cents per Copy, 


; 


VOLUME I. 


DE eR Oi Le Mv Aan CH. 18 7-1. 


NUMBER III. 


(Original.} 
Influence of Music. 


How the dream-like and elfin-like sweet music lingers 
Round the tips of your delicate fairy-like fingers ! 


How it springs from the strings to shadow the soul of 


you, 
Taking my place here and claiming the whole of you! 
Rising, and sinking, and charming, and glowing, 
While your color, my darling, keeps coming and goin 


g! 
Let your long hair, love, in ripples descending 

On the sweet music fluat—a pure stream never ending, 
Of bright golden fragrance, so swellitig about you, 
That music hereafter shall seem soulless without you, 
Glancing and dancing in bright overflowing, 

While your color, my darling, keeps coming and going! 


Dreaming — your music is now on the past, love; 
Dreaming — I’m dreaming of all that must last, love : 
Of all our sweet plans that are founded on Charity ; 
Of our Faith in each other, dear, stronger than verity; 
Of Hope that is firmer because it is growing, 

And your color, my darling keeps coming and going. 


Bright must the future be dreamed of so brightly, 

Pressed by your musical fingers so lightly! 

Happy my hearth, sweet, because you have blessed it, 

Happy my glad heart, because you ’ve caressed it, 

And the past and the future together are glowing 

While your color, my darling, keeps coming and going! 
Derroir, Mion. . MARY MACKLIN. 


“Old Times.” 
There’s a beautiful song on the slumb’rous air, 
That drifts through the valley of dreams, 
It comes from a clime where the roses were, 
And a tuneful heart and bright brown,hair, 
That waved in the morning beams. 


Soft eyes of azure and eyes of brown, 
Snow-white foreheads are there, 
A glimmering Cross and a glittering Crown, 
A thorny bed and a couch of down, 
Lost hopes and leaflets of prayer. 


A breath of spring in the breezy woods, 
Sweet wafts from the quivering pines— 

Blue violets, eyes beneath green hoods, 

A bubble of brooklets, a scent of buds, 
Bird warbles and clambering vines. 


A rosy wreath and dimpled hand, 
A ring and a plighted vow; 
Three golden links of a broken band, 
A tiny track on the snow-white sand, 
A tear and a sinless brow. 


There’s a tincture of gricf in the beautiful song, 
That sobs on the slumbrous air, ; 
f And loneliness felt in the festive throng, 
Sinks down on the soul as it trembles along 
From a clime where the roses were. 


We heard it first at the dawn of day, 
And it mingled with matin chimes, 
And years have distanced the beautiful lay, 
And its melody floweth from far away, 
And we call if now, now, Old Times. 


Music. 


O, lull me, lull me, charming air! 
My senses rock with wonder sweet ! 
Like snow on wool thy fallings are; 
Soft, like a spirit’s, are thy feet. 
Grief who need fear 
That hath an ear ? 
Down let him lie, 
And slumbering die, 
And change his soul for harmony. 


Hints to Pianists. 


BY M. H, M’CHESNEY. 


Ne. i. 
THE INNER SPIRIT OF MUSIC. 
(The following remarks are directed especially to those stu- 


forte playing. } 
| Of the great number of both sexes in every 


‘community who make the piano-forte a study, but| 
few arrive at any eminence or succeed in becoming | 
This is not so much the result of error in| 
‘any particular school they are following, or in the | 


| true artists. 
| 
| 

| details of their mechanical studies, as the absence of 
|a particular mental and nervous organization which 
| seems quite necessary to perfect success. No matter 
| with what wonderful rapidity the cunning fingers 


technics; they may trill like the hiss of a serpent, 


|phalanx of massive harmonies; they may peal like 
[the thunder, or sigh like the zephyr; I say, many 
may do all these things with equal force, precision 
|and delicacy, and still but few succeed in becoming 
| true artists, The many have studied with the brain 
‘and heart. They place their soul in the work and 
printed matter. 

Watch the method of the thorough student. 
a careful perusal of the composition to be performed, 
he translates the crochets, the quivers, the rests, and 
the various dynamic marks into words, sentences, 
ideas, etc. These he groups together and forms a 
‘design. This design is made up of details, but still 
these details combined conyey to him some particular 
This impression he believes to be the 


impression, 


“motive or prevailing idea that governed the author | 


whilst writing the composition. Having discovered 
this, he invests himself with the attributes of the 
| Scene. If the composition intends to represent a 
‘mountain torrent, he himself becomes this torrent. 


‘For the time being he strives to forget that he is a 


dents who have already made considerable progress in piano- 


isweep the key-board, no matter how perfect the) 


they may scintillate in brilliant arpeggios, they may | 
oscillate in broken movements, or march in the solid | 


lalone, whilst the few have studied with both brain | 
search for the meaning hidden bencath the array of | 


After | 


mentally and physically and receive like educational 
advantages. Behold the result! One charms all 
‘audiences. The crisp stacatto falls upon the ear like 
needle points upon the flesh, the legato soothes like 
‘gentle undulations of the ocean, the sustained tones 
sing like a human voice full of pathos, the crescendo 
is like the coming of a sweep of wind; at one time 
/you are in the midst of storm, at another you are 
‘amidst murmuring trees; the scenes unrolled before 
the mental vision change at the will of the performer. 
Under those magic fingers, sound paints itself upon 
the brain in varied pictures, and we burn, freeze, 
shudder or laugh, our every emotion sympathizing 
with hisown. Yet still we take to ourselves but little 
thought of the marvelous mechanical skill through 
whose agency these effects are produced. The other 
|performer does not strike a single echoing chord in 
our hearts. We may admire the brightness of the 
execution, we may be amazed at the rapidity with 
which note drops upon note, we may wonder at the 
incomprehensible vagaries of the harmony, but that 
is all. We do not realize the design. We cannot 
enter into the spirit of it, because the spirit is not 
there. 

Appropos: A few days since I heard a fond mother 
eulogize the performance of her daughter. Said she: 
“She plays with so much expression. Her last teacher 
was a man of so much soul. You can’t think how 
wonderfully she has improved®under his training.” 
The girl, by nature a sensible one, with a studious 
turn of mind and a fair share of musical talent, had 
ijust finished her studies at a fashionable boarding 
school, She played for me a rather modern composi- 
tion, but still a meritorious one, She really pro- 
duced some remarkable acoustical effects, There 
| were passages fortissimo, pianissimo, legato, stacatto, 
‘sforzando, ritenuto, accelerando, morendo, mestoso, 
doloroso, and a large sprinkling of other o’s thrown 
in promiscuously ; but, oh dear’o! I wasn’t fascin- 


ated. Somehow I could not get interested. And 
|why? Simply because the performer was not 
| interested. : 


| I have been charmed by those who possessed but 
| little mechanical skill. I have had tears drawn from 


man, and changes himself, as it were, into moving my eyes by a blind fiddler, I have laughed at a 
| water. He plunges over rocks, he foams, he glides, | celebrated organist’s menagerial imitations, I have 
‘he lingers ; enveloped in spray he dashes into the vale shivered and bowed before Gottschalk’s “Storm on 
| below: in fact, instead of being a spectator who looks | the Waters,” for the reason that the blind fiddler 
‘at the torrent, he becomes the torrent itself. Few | cried in his heart, the organist laughed, and Gotts- 
possess the peculiar organization necessary to enter | chalk himself became the storm. 

into this inner life and become what they will at} I do not intend to underrate mechanical skill, but I 
‘command. I do not say that all who are possessed of | do mean to say, that the performer, in order to awaken 
great mental force and highly nervous organizations, / emotion in others, must be filled himself with emo- 
could or would become great artists. Behind both tion in kind. Those who have great mechanical 
these there must be an intangible something com- skill at their command have, as it were, a complete 
monly known as soul, heart, expression, etc. |vocabulary from which to choose words to express 

Two persons may study under the same master. themsclves. 

Both may possess as near as possible the same mental . In conclusion. Although all who study will not 
and physical organization, both have the same ambi-| become true artists whose fingers will talk like living 
tion to succeed. They may follow the same school, tongues; still every one possessed of a fair share of 
strike the keys with equal force, with equal rapidity, | intelligence can perfect themselves by earnest study 


with equal sureness and delicacy. Their harmonic 'so as to be able to give pleasure to others. As all 


| treatment of a given melody may be similar. Aside | performers are not capable of a correct translation 
pee rendition of complex musical ideas, neither are 


from their musical studies, they may read the same a 
poets and walk side by side through the fields of | all listeners educated to a capability of understand- 
|literature; in fact, both may be equally endowed | ing such ideas even were they rendered most per- 
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fectly. If every student be true to themselves, and 
search for the inner spirit of each work they study, 
they will find their labor a labor of love, and in secur- 
ing greater enjoyment for themselves, they will most 
assuredly find the secret of giving greater enjoyment 
to others. ‘ 

In a future number of your valuable paper I will 
say something in reference to the mechanical portion 
of piano-forte playing. 


Gossip About the Opera. 


OPERATIC MUSIC; TREATING, AS MIGHT BE EXPECTED, 
OF THE MUSIC OF THE OPERA. 


For an entire month we have left a gathering of 
Tuscans standing in front of the little inn of their 
Italian town; but it was on a pleasant day in May, 
and the young girls had their lovers with them, and 
the matrons had their husbands, so, on the whole, 
their fate cannot have been a very unpleasant one; 
not so unpleasant, perhaps, but they would be will- 
ing to let the session continue awhile longer, until 
we speak of the music of the opera before we search 
for its beginning. 
~ A boy rambling in the garden one day saw his 
father pluck a fruit from a rankly growing vine and 
eat it with every appearance of enjoyment. The 
fruit was one of the most beautiful of the products 
of the thrifty plot, with a fair, smooth skin all ablaze 
with scarlet. Such a splendid fruit, so keenly rel- 
ished by his father, was a great temptation to that 
boy, and he gave way to it; plucked the fruit, took a 
generous share into his mouth, and cast it forth in 
an instant, with horror and disgust. Yet that boy’s 
experience with that most beautiful fruit, was exactly 
the experience of his father, who now devoured it 
with avidity ; and the time was not far this side of 
the incident I have placed on record when that dis- 
gusted boy followed his father in his extravagant 
liking of the tomato. It is, perhaps, a homely illus- 
tration, but it is one worthy of acceptation, that the 
love of operatic music has to be acquired, like the 
love of tomatoes. We can go astep further in the 
simile; for it is a fact, that when the taste is once 
acquired, it is in the case of both music and toma- 
toes, impossible to get too much of it. After a hearty 
feast thereof, the soul may be full of one, and the 
stomach full of the other, but there is no palling of 
the taste for more. Show me a man who at first loves 
operatic music, and I will show you a man who 
will eat tomatoes at the first attempt and call them 
glorious. 

The opera I have already defined, in the only way 
it can be defined, as a musical drama. We hear of 
Verdi’s operas, of Rossini’s and of Gounod’s. But 
being a musical drama, it is necessary that there 
should be a play as well as music; but who can tell 
whose brain contrived the play of Norma, or of Lucia, 
or of Ji Trovatore? Yet the plot of these plays tend 
in no small degree to give the interest which an opera 
holds. Take the play out of the piece, and a simple 
concert remains, Take away the music, and you have 
but a play on hand. So the idea is not wholly inad- 
missible, that the author of the libretto is entitled to 
a share of the fame which is awarded to him who has 
decorated the story with the gorgeous gems of melody. 
Many of the most popular airs for the opera owe that 
popularity as much to the sentiments of the words 
they sing as to the beauty of the music which they 
carry. Take, for instance, the ballad written by 
Alfred Bunn for Wallace’s Maritana, known to every- 
body by the opening line, “In happy moments day 
by day,”’—and while the words are as beautiful as 
the music, the music is as beautiful as the words. It 
is a perfect union; and what Bunn and Wallace have 
s0 well joined together, no man can put assunder, 

The skillful composer is he who studies and appre- 
ciates the intent of the play he is clothing in music, 
and when his studies are finished, can go to work and 
successfully, because appropriately, fit to the words a 


musical dress. The operas of Offenbach are speci- 


mens of judicious treatment of the playwright’s 
work. There is in none of the operas which are 
more or less connected with his name, a single sober 
word. So, too, in the music, there is not a single 
sober note. As everything in the play is frolicsome 
farce, the music which has been placed upon it is of 
the most frolicsome description. If there is a strain 
in any of his works which comes within sight of 
pathos, it is the “ Dites Lui” of the Grand Duchess, 
where that high functionary undertakes to convey to 
the brain of the thick-headed clown, Fritz, whom she 
has made General of her imposing army, the secret of 
her love for him, under the guise of bringing the 
message to him from an imaginary beauty; but even 
in this the pathos of her appeal is immediately swept 
away by the ludicrous Fritz, who gets no inkling of 
the facts in the business. In this Rondeau, the Grand 
Duchess is a serious and ardent love-maker, yearning 
for a return of the tender passion from the redoubt- 
able General, pleading for it earnestly. This feeling 
the words express, and the music enforces it mate- 
rially ; and is the only instance now in mind where 
there is an approach to serious, business in the whole 
range of Opera Bouffe. 

Another instance of this legal union of words and 
music is the prayer to the Virgin, in the last act of 
Maritana. It is a duet, and the devotional character 
of the words and music is seldom excelled, even in 
the churches. / 

While the opera is full of these examples, there is 
occasionally an instance where the music is wholly 
out of keeping with the sentiment of the piece. The 
two ruffians who come to the house of Stradella to 
murder him, stand in front of the door in the dark- 
ness, and inform the world, in not too guarded tones, 
of the nature of their errand. Unless Stradella slept 
the sleep that knows no waking, it is scarcely possible 
that he could remain in ignorance of their intentions. 
It is not usual, in real life, for a murderer to stand in 
front of a house and announce that he is there with 
slaughterous intent. The chances are that in a short 
time he would wake up everybody in the vicinity, 
except the police, and thus make trouble for himself. 
If the murderer of Mr. Nathan had adopted that plan, 
the likelihood is that his personality would not be 
involved in the mystery that now obscures it. The 
Gypsies, at the opening of the second act of The 
Bohemian Girl, knew better than all this. Their 
subdued chorus in the streets of Presburg, ‘Silence! 
silence! the lady moon,” shows that they understood 
their business well enough to keep still when they 
had any deviltry in hand ; and the occasional finding 
of a slip in the dramatic construction and its musical 
decoration is not so much a matter of wonder as that 
among so much of operatic composition they do not 
occur oftener. 

In opera, as in tomato, experience is everything. 
It is very general for those who have not given the 
opera much attention to cry it down. ‘ When J hear 
music,” says Whatsname, “I want music; I don’t 
want any of your infernal screechings, and howlings, 
and fiddle-scraping.” But when the gayety of the 
performance has allured him to the opera a few times, 
he begins to find a beauty in the sweetness of these 
voices of the stage. There is silver in the ringing 
tones of the prima donna, there is solid gold in the 
heayy roll from the throat of the basso, there are all 
sorts of things sent out from the orchestra, and 
Whatsname begins to note that, however high the 
silver voice, or however deep the golden tone, or how- 
ever numerous the outgivings of the orchestra, there 
is but one result, and that is harmony. This, as he 
progresses, he begins to analyze. He finds himself 
paying attention to those silver tones, allowing. the 
others, unconsciously to himself, to construct and fill 
the background of that voice. With all this the play 
goes on, the glitter of the stage isa pleasant specta- 
cle, and before he knows it, Whatsname, musically 
speaking, likes tomatoes, and may be set down among 
the civilized people of the earth. To this civilized 


° 


circle let us welcome such as Whatsname, warning 
him never to become a critic—and I will tell the 
reason of this warning at another time. 

But not only does operatic music improve on 
acquaintance, but operas themselves grow in favor 
with an opera goer as they grow familiar. Some of 
them are crowded with beauties which discover them- 
selves one by one on repeated visitations. The run of 
the play becomes so familiar that the mind is at lib- 
erty to study the music as the play progresses. At 
such a time the experienced opera goer, if he is an 
enthusiast, is above all earthly tribulations, and wan- 
ders abroad in musical dreamland, until the curtain 
falls and returns him to our sublunary role. In 
Norma, he hears the Grand March from the orchestra, 
and its familiar strains dwell in the air, while the 
chorus pushes along in exact time with the march, 
though with an air quite different, but entirely in 
harmony. In Jl Trovatore he hears Manrico and 
Leonora in the dungeon scene, while the song of the 
dreaming Azueena in the background mingles har- 
moniously with their woeful plaints. In short, in 
every scene as it grows upon him, he finds new splen- 
dors, and is soon an insatiate opera goer, fast verging 
upon the veteran. Becoming acquainted with orches- 
tral music, noting the fine shading of the sounds 
from such widely varying instruments, his taste 
improves to the higher style of composition, and he 
prefers one of Theodore Thomas’ concerts, with its 
Schumannian programme, to the most energetic 
snorting of the noisiest street bands that were once 
his favorites. 

I believe that operatic music is making its way to 
the hearts of the people faster every year. I believe 
that the prejudice against it as unmusical music is 
dying away. The English opera has helped to much 
of this change. It was a standing complaint that the 
Italian opera was unsatisfactory because presented 
in a language that people knew not of. The English 
opera, it was and is believed, has remedied this. But 
I would like to see that individual who would be 
willing to swear that he could understand the Eng- 
lish opera when sung, any more than he could any 
other. He may catch a word now and then, but as 
for any connected and understandable phrases, he 
cannot discover them. Parepa and Caroline Richings, 
with their troupes, have done much to popularize the 
opera; Caroline Richings because she has persevered 
in it through thick and thin, and Parepa, because her 
gifts as a singer brought out many who gave the 
opera a second place in thought when they went to 
hear her sing. No matter what called them to the 
opera when Parepa sung, if they liked it when they 
saw and heard it. Ten years ago, Henry Drayton 
and his wife gave a series of parlor operas in Amer- 
ica; they were the only singers, they dispensed with 
the chorus, six musicians comprised the orchestra, 
and still these parlor operas were very bright and 
enjoyable performances, which had their part in 
making operatic music popular. Let all these agen- 
cies continue the work as it has advanced during the 
last fifteen years, and operatic music will in a few 
years more become a household institution, as it 
were, and replace upon our household pianos some of 
the vapid sentimental songs which belong to the 
minstrels who most affect them. Mote it be! 

DER FRIESCHUTZ. 


ORIGINAL PoEM.—‘Influence of Music” is an 
original poem which we take pleasure in presenting 
to the readers of this number. Its free and happy 
rhyme rings and ripples in a flow of genuine melody, 
like the “tuneful peal” of bells. The poem is music 
as well as poetry. 

Make home attractive. Of all the resolutions, for 
the new year let this be the foremost. Put music, in 
some shape, within the reach of every child, interest 
yourselves in their efforts, and, if possible, join with 
them. 


March, 1871.] 
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{For The Song Journal } 
Anecdotes of Handel. 


BY 8. C. COFFINBERRY. 


As we listen to the choral harmonies and the 


touching melodies of Handel, and contemplate the | 


exaltation of the intellect in which they had their | 
conception, we are apt to look back through the 
shadows of years and associate with the author a 
character more than human, We lose sight of the 
man, and only see the composer under the full light 
of musical inspiration. We see him stripped of his 
humanity, and comprehend him in the spirit of his 
harmony. . We do not see him as he was, a man, but | 
we feel him as he felt, an artist. In this view his 
memory is forced upon us, and our fancy embodies 


man,’ says Dr. Burney, ‘ was in possession of a set of | 
Sonatas, in three parts, Which Handel composed when 
he was only ten years old. The Earl of Marchmont, 
in his travels through Germany, when Lord Polworth, 
picked them up as great curiosities, and gave them to 
Mr. Weideman, of whom he took lessons on the Ger- 
man flute. <A friend, who favored me with this anec- 
dote, procured a copy of these juvenile productions, 
which are now in his Majesty’s collection, and which 
Weideman shewed to Handel; who seemed to look 
at them with much pleasure, and laughing, said, ‘| 
used to write like the D 1 in those days, but 
chiefly for the hautbois, which was my favorite 
instrument,’ This, and the having such an exquisite 
performer to write for, as San Martini, accounts for 
the frequent opportunities which Handel took of 
composing for that instrument, in the early part of 
his life. 

In a work of Musical Biography and Criticism, by | 
John Mattheson, a celebrated Musician of Hamburgh, | 


him surrounded with a halo of beauty, the outgrowth \entitled Foundation of a Triumphal Arch in Honour | 


of his own genius. In this view, that halo seems| 
holy and the genius of harmony becomes sacred. We 
forget that Handel was a man—only a man, We for-| 
get that, like the rest of his fellow-men, he had his; 
ambitions and disappointments, his hopes and misfor- 
tunes, his conflictions, struggles and triumphs. 

We sometimes profit by bringing the great ones of 
past years nearer to us and clothing them with 
the attributes of humanity. There is ever a link 
which unites great men, whether of the present or 
the past, to the aggregations of mankind. We know 
but little of the Messenger'to the Gentiles except by 
the manifestations of his high intellect, which have 
come down to us through eighteen hundred years in 
his defense before King Agrippa, his Epistle to the 
Romans, and in his other letters to his cotempora- 
ries; hence, we cannot, without an effort, regard him 
as merely a man, and are apt to contemplate him as 
more than human. But when we learn that St. Paul, 
in his toilsome travels, was accompanied by a small 
dog as his constant companion, to which, the {Saint 
was much attached, and with which he shared his 
food, we at once feel his relation to. humanity ; and 
while we do not lose sight of his sacred character, we 
are constrained to call him brother. Fancy the 
Apostle before the King waxing and swelling in his 
inspired eloquence, while the small favorite, crouched 
‘at his master’s feet, is gazing into his eyes and watch- 
ing every expression of his countenance, every motion 
of his hand; how human the picture appears ? 

So, too, we may call back Handel from his high 
spiritual exaltation to humanity, and make him a 
simple man among us, by awaking reminiscences of 

_him entirely separate from and independent of that 
character which his fine compositions impresses upon 
us. 

I extract the following from The Universal Maga- 

zine, published in London, for February, 1785: 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES 06f HANDEL. 


A. splendid Account of the Musical Performances in 
Westminster Abbey and the Pantheon, in Com- 
memoration of HANDEL, being just published by Dr. 

- BURNEY, who was personally intimate with him, and 
who to this Account has prefixed A Sketch of his 
Life, we are enabled to present our Readers with 
some interesting Anecdotes, in Addition to the 
Memoirs of this illustrious Master, which we have 
already given with his Portrait annexed, in the Sup- 
plement to the Twenty-fifth Volume of our Magazine. 


N his Dedication to the King, Dr. Burney intro- 

duces the following excellent observation on Music 
in general: 

‘The delight which Music affords seems to be one 
of the first attainments of rational nature; wherever 
there is humanity, there is modulated sound. The 
mind set free from the resistless tyranny of painful 
want, employs its first leisure upon some savage 
melody. us in those lands of unprovided wretch- 
edness, which your Majesty’s encouragement of naval 
investigation has brought lately to the knowledge of 
the polished world, though all things else were 
wanted, every nation had its Music; an art of which 
the rudiments accompany the commencements, and 
the refinements adorn the completion of civility, in 
which the inhabitants of the earth seek their first 
refuge from evil, and, perhaps, may find at last the 
most elegant of their pleasures.’ 

We have already mentioned the early age at which 


of Music and Musicians, published in 1740; and ina | 
Translation of the English Life of Handel, with | 
Annotations, by the same Author, published in 1761, 

Dr. Burney says he found a more ample and satisfac- 

tory account of Handel’s juvenile compositions and 

adventures, than he had been able to find elsewhere. 

Among other particulars which he selects from Mat- 

theson, we learn, that Handel, who arrived at Ham- 

burgh in the summer of 1703, at first played only a 

ripieno violin in the opera orchestra, and behaved as 
if he could not count five, being naturally inclined to | 
dry humour, that, at this time, he composed extreme | 
long airs and cantatas without end ; of which, though | 
the harmony was excellent, yet true taste was want- | 
ing; which, however, he very soon acquired by his) 
attendance on the opera. In another place Matthe- 

son says, that ‘though Handel, who at first had no | 
better part assigned to him in the opera than the | 
second ripieno violin, pretended then to know noth- | 
ing, yet he used to be very arch, for he had always a| 
dry way of making the gravest people laugh, without 

laughing himself. But his superior abilities were 

soon discovered, when, upon the occasion of the harp- 

sichord player of the opera being absent, he was first 

persuaded to take his place; for he then shewed him- 

self to be a great master, to the astonishment of every 

one, except myself, who had frequently heard him 

before upon keyed-instruments.’ 

Upon a vacancy in an Organist’s place at Lubec, 
they travelled thither together, and in the wagen, 
composed several double fugues, da mente, says Mat- 
theson, not da penna. Buxchude was then at Lubec, 
and an admirable organ-player; however, Handel’s 
performance on that instrument astonished even those 
who were accustomed to hear that great performer. 
Handel and Mattheson were prevented from becom- 
ing candidates for the place of organist at Lubec, by 
a condition that was annexed to the obtaining that 
office; which was no other than to take with it, a 
wife, whom their constituents were to nominate; but 
thinking this too great an honour, they precipitately 
retreated to Hamburgh. 

About this time an opera, called Cleopatra, com- 
posed by Mattheson, was performed on that stage, in 
which ‘he acted the part of Anthony himself, and 
Handel played the harpsichord ; but Mattheson being 
accustomed, upon the death of Anthony, which hap- 
pens early in the piece, to take the harpsichord, in 
the character of composer, Handel refused to indulge 
his vanity, by relinquishing to him this post; which 
occasioned so violent a quarrel between them, that at 
going out of the house, Mattheson gave him a slap 
on the face; upon which, both immediately drew 
their swords, and a duel ensued in the market-place, 
before the door of the Opera-house; luckily, the 
sword of Mattheson was broke against a metal but- 
ton upon Handel’s coat, which put an end to the 
combat, and they were soon after reconciled. 

Such is the account, which, long before the death 
of Handel, Mattheson himself published, concerning 
the difference that happened between them, during 
his residence at Hamburgh. 

The English biographer is very roughly handled 
by Mattheson, for saying that this duel had ‘more 
the appearance of assassination than of a rencounter,’ 
and acctises him of constantly and wilfully diminish- 
ing the age of Handel, in order to represent him not 
only as a prodigy in music, but a youth of too tender 
years to be possessed of courage, reason, or skill, suffi- 
cient to defend himself; but if he had been capable 
of making a defence, says the author of his life, ‘he 
could not be prepared for it.’ In answer to all this, 
Mattheson observes, that ‘Handel, at the time of the 
quarrel, was twenty years of age; tall, strong, broad- 
shouldered, and muscular; consequently, well able 
to defend himself:’ and adds, that ‘a dry slap on the 
face was no assassination, but rather a friendly hint, 
to put him on his guard.’ 


Handel began to compose. ‘The late.Mr. Weide- 


This rencounter happened the 5th of December, 
/1704; and, as a proof of a speedy reconciliation, 


Mattheson tells us, that on the 30th of the same 
month, he accompanied the young composer to the 
rehearsal of his first opera of Almira, at the theatre, 
and performed in it the principal part; and that, 
afterwards, they became greater friends than ever. 

A sketch of Handel's Musical Warfare in England 
| we have already given. In the course of Dr. Bur- 
ney’s account, the following anecdotes are recorded : 

Carestini, Conti detto Gizziello, and Cafferello, 
were all great singers, in a new style of execution, 
which Handel was unwilling to flatter. ‘ Verdi 
prati,’ which was constantly encored during the 
whole run of Alcina, was, at first, sent back to Han- 
del by Carestini, as unfit for him to sing; upon 
which, he went, in a great rage, to his house, and in 
a way which few composers, except Handel, ever 
ventured to accost a first-singer, cries out, ‘ You toc! 
don’t I know better as your seluf, vaat is pest for you 
to sing? If you vill not sing all de song vaat I give 
you, I will not pay you ein stiver.’ 

His government of singers was certainly somewhat 
despotic: for, upon Cuzzoni insolently refusing to 
sing his admirable air, ‘ Falsa Imagine,’ in Otho, he 
told her that he always knew she was a very Devil; 
but that he should now Jet her know, in her turn, 
that he was Belzebub, the Prince of the Devils. And 
then, taking her up by the waist, swore, if she did 
not immediately obey his orders, he would throw her 
out of the window. 

When Handel went through Chester, in his way 
to Ireland, in the year 1741, I was at the Public- 
School in that city, and very well remember seeing 
him smoke a pipe, over a dish of coffee, at the 
Exchange Coffee-house ; for being extremely curious 
to see so extraordinary a man, I watched him nar- 
rowly as long as he remained in Chester; which,.on 
account of the wind being unfavorable for his 
embarking at Parkgate, was several days. During 
this time, he applied to Mr. Baker, the organist, my 
first music-master, to know whether there were any 
choirmen in the cathedral who could sing at sight ; 
as he wished to prove some books that had been 
hastily transcribed, by trying the choruses which he 
intended to perform in Ireland. Mr. Baker men- 
tioned some of the most likely singers then in Ches- 
ter, and, among the rest, a printer of the name of 
Janson, who had a good base voice, and was one of 
the best musicians in the choir. At this time Harry 
Alcock, a good player, was the first violin at Chester, 
which was then a very musical place; for besides 
public performances, Mr. Prebendary Prescott had 
a weekly concert, at which he was able to muster 
eighteen or twenty performers, Gentlemen and Pro- 
fessors. A time was fixed for this private rehearsal 
at the Golden Falcon, where Handel was quartered ; 
but, alas! on trial of the chorus in the Messiah, 
‘And with his stripes we are healed,’ Poor Janson, 
after repeated attempts, failed so egregiously; that 
Handel let loose his great bear upon him; and after 
swearing in four or five languages, cried out in broken 
English, ‘You sheauntrell! tit not you dell me dat 
you could sing at soit? ’----Yes, Sir,’ says the printer,~ 
‘and so L can; but not af first sight? 

One night, while Handel was in Dublin, Duboure 
having a solo part in a song, and a close to make, ad 
libitum, he wandered about in different keys a great 
while, and seemed indeed a little bewildered, and 
uncertain of his original key ... but, at length, 
coming to the shake, which was to terminate this 
long close, Handel, to the great delight of the audi- 
ence, and augmentation of applause, cried out loud 
enough to be heard in the most remote parts of the 
theatre: ‘You are welcome home, Mr, Dubourg!’ 


There, now, the reader has a nearer, a more familiar 
view of the great composer. We see him outside of 
his harmonial nature, in fact in quite a chromatic dis- 
cord. Fancy the author of “ The Messiah” struggling 
with a woman, his arms around htr waist, swearing 
in bad English that he would throw her out of the 


window. What a human picture ? 
ConSTANTINE, January 19, 1871. 


Caro PArtt, leader of Fisk’s Opera House orches- 
tra, had a quarrel with the prima donna, Silly, last 
month, and Silly has gone back to France. <A few 
days before another prima donna, Montalam, sailed 
for home. It is to be noted that Mrs. Fisk left Bos- 
ton for New York, to take her rightful place at the 
side of the fragile James, just before these excellent 
ladies found excuses for leaving the country, 


Mr. Joun CLARKE, well known in musical circles 
in this city, now the basso profundo of Grace Church, 
New York City, is singing at occasional concerts in 
) Brooklyn. 
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Correspondence. 


Letter from Boston. | 


| 
Boston, February 28, 1871. 


Boston is a musical city. You may have heard that, 
remark before, Mr. Editor. If you were attached to| 
one of the daily newspapers of the “ Hub,” and con- 
sidered it your bounden duty to look after all the 
musical events occurring from week to week and from 
day to day, you would become thoroughly convinced | 
of the fact. With its admirable system of musical 
instruction in the public schools, for which it expends 
large sums of money every year, its musical conserva- 
tories, its large choral societies, and its many other 
sources of musical knowledge and cultivation, it is | 
building up a great community of singers who 
demand musical pabulum for their daily food. Con- 
cert and operatic enterprises do better in Boston than | 
in New York or anywhere else in America, for the 
simple reason that there is a more appreciative pub- 
lic. Max Maretzek and other operatic managers} 
have more than once fled to Boston to repair their | 
damaged fortunes. In New York it is the European, 
element chiefly that patronizes largely musical enter- | 
tainments. In Boston the cultivated foreign element 
is small, comparatively, and the natives form the only 
reliance. Remove the German element from New 
York and its musical pretensions would be very 
slight indeed. I heard a well-known musician, the 
other day, class Boston as one of the five great musi- 
cal centers of the world—Leipsic, Berlin, Paris and 
London being the others—and this reminds me that 
the city is becoming the abiding place of many emi- 
nent artists. Adelaide Phillipps has made this State 
her home almost from birth. She has a country home 
on the seashore, at Duxbury, some twenty-five miles 
from the city. Camilla Urso has considered Boston 
her American home for several years. Ole Bull has 
just removed here with his young bride, having also 
bought a farm in Lebanon, Me., for a summer retreat. 
Carl Glogegner Castelli, until recently a Professor in 
the Conservatory at Leipsic, has also recently arrived 
among us. Madame Parepa-Rosa will probably make 
Boston her headquarters when she returns to Amer- 
ica in the fall with her new opera company, which, 
by-the-by, is to include several eminent English 
artists as well as several prominent singers who are 
now in this country. Mrs. Van Zandt, the young 
American prima donna, who has been singing in 
Italian opera abroad under the name of Mlle. Van- 
zini, is to be a member of Madame Parepa-Rosa’s 
troupe. With the Parepa-Rosa troupe, Miss Kel- 
logg’s projected English opera troupe, and what will 
remain of the Richings’ troupe, America is likely to 
get its fill of native, or rather English, opera. 

One hardly knows where to begin to record the 
musical doings of the ““modern Athens.” It would 
be an easier matter to jot down what we have not 
had than to attempt a complete list of what we have 
had, Fisk’s Ofera Bouffe troupe is about all that has 
not visited us, and the Erie Prince has just brought 
on his “ Twelve Temptations” to console us for the 
loss. Perhaps he will bring on the thirteenth by-and- 
by. The English Opera Combination was with us in 
December, and the German Opera Troupe from the 
Stadt Theater New York, visited us towards the close 
of last month, giving seventeen representations, in 
the course of which thirteen different operas. Wag- 
ner’s “Tannhauser” was the only real novelty, 
though several of the other works were heard here 
for the first time in the Teutonic tongue. 

Theodore Thomas and his glorious orchestra have 
made us two visits this winter, giving eighteen con- 
certs altogether, and Mr. Thomas is to come again in 
April. Mr, Thomas and his matchless band, as well 
as Miss Mehlig, who has appeared at {all his concerts 
this season, are held in the very highest esteem by 
the Bostonians, and all their concerts have drawn 
large houses. The Harvard Musical Association are 
also giving a course of orchestral concerts, seven of 


| them having already taken place. 


The eighth occurs 
on Thursday afternoon of this week. 

Mr. B. J. Lang is giving a course of fortnightly 
chamber concerts at the Globe Theater. Of these 


‘three have taken place, and the fourth and last fol- 


lows on Thursday afternoon of next week. 
A testimonial concert was given, not long since, to 
the veteran musical composer, Matthias Keller, the 


writer of the “ American Hymn” and much other) 
The debut of his daughter, Miss Fanny | 


good music. 
Keller, who has a fine soprano voice, was one of the 
features of the occasion. 

A monster concert is to take place at Music Hall, 
on Sunday evening, March 5th, for the benefit of the 


Boston Musicians’ Relief Fund. All the members) 


of the Musicians’ Union will take part, aud these 
comprise all the players of the Harvard Sym- 
phony Orchestra, all the ‘theater orchestras, and 
the three leading bands—Gilmore’s, the Germania, 
and Brown's. 

Carl Gloggner Castelli is to give two subscription 
concerts, at Brackett Hall, March Ist and 15th. Mr. 
E. J. Butler, pianist, Mr. F. F. Ford, violinist, Mr. 
August Suck, violoncellists, and other artists, are to 
assist. 

Miss Kellogg gave three concerts in Boston, on the 
9th, 10th and 11th insts. The troupe dissolved upon 
the conclusion of the Boston concerts. 

Nilsson, who won a tremendous success on her first 
visit, comes again about the 20th of March, and sings 
in “The Creation” and “The Messiah” with the 
Handel and Haydn Society. It will be her first 
appearance here in oratorio. 

Mr. Alfred P. Peck, the superintendent of Music 
Hall, gives a concert annually, and invariably makes 
the occasion one of the marked musical events of the 
season. His concert this year bids fair to eclipse all 
its predecessors. It is appointed for April 12th, and 
Theodore Thomas’ orchestra, Miss Anna Mehlig, and 
Mr. Ernst Perabo, have already been engaged. Mr. 
Peck is also negotiating with several other “big 
guns.” 

The Handel and Haydn, Society are busily engaged 
in rehearsing for their triennial festival, which occurs 
in May next—opening on Tuesday morning, May 9, 
and closing on Sunday evening, the 14th. Several 
standard oratorios, and one or two new works, will 
probably be given. Much regret is expressed that 
Madame Parepa-Rosa cannot be present. Miss Ade- 
laide Phillipps and other eminent artists are already 
engaged, and it is quite probable that several Eng- 
lish oratorio singers of distinction will also take part. 
The festival will undoubtedly be the finest this time- 
honored society has ever given. It was. proposed to 
raise a guaranty fund of thirty thousand dollars, and 
the sum already amounts to over fifty thousand 
dollars. 

The annual meeting of the National Musical Con- 
gress will take place at Music Hall, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 20, 21 and 22. The 
Committee of Arrangements are engaged upon their 
duties, and there is every indication that the gather- 
ing will be one of the most interesting and important 
of a musical kind that our country has ever seen. 
There will be fewer ‘‘ papers” read than there were 
last year, and those that have been arranged for will 
be of a practical character. It is intended that there 
shall be a series of discussions, also, on live musical 
subjects. There will undoubtedly be a large attend- 
ance of musicians and musical men from all sections 
of the country: The proceedings will be interspersed 
with music by some of our leading singers, organists 
and pianists, who have volunteered their services for 
the occasion, and there will probably be a concert by 
a chorus of one thousand voices, while an entire ora- 
torio performance by one of our best societies is also 
talked of. Musical instruction in the public schools 
will also form one of the subjects for illustration and 
consideration. 

This latter subject is meeting with great attention 
with us at the present time. 
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suggestion contained in Governor Claflin’s Inaugural 
Message, an act has been introduced in the Legisla- 
ture making it obligatory for all towns of a certain 
size to include music among its regular branches of 
public school instruction. Although this has not yet 
become a law, it is likely to become so next year, if 
not this. 

The New England Conservatory of Music, of which 
Dr. E. Tourjee is the energetic and efficient director, 
has recently been greatly enlarged. Its already spa- 
cious quarters have been nearly doubled, This insti- 
tution is the largest music school in the world, haying 
some eight hundred pupils and nearly forty instruct- 
ors. Concerts are given every week, and lectures are 
also given occasionally. Among the recent lecturers 
have been ex-President Hill, of Harvard College, and 
Henry Ward Poole, Professor in the National College 
of Mexico. . 

Mr. John K. Paine, musical instructor in Harvard 
University, and also a teacher in the New England 
Conservatory of Music, is delivering a very interest- 
ing course of lectures, at Wesleyan Association Hall, 
on the History of Music. There are to be eighteen 
lectures altogether, and of these, eleven have already 
been delivered. : 

Mr, Gilmore is putting the finishing touches on his 
History of the National Peace Jubilee, and the book 
will be published in a few weeks. As soon as he gets 
his literary labors off his hands, he proposes to devote 
his undivided energies to his forthcoming great Inter- 
national Jubilee, which is fixed for June, 1872. Ina 
note to the editor of the Folio in relation to his book, 
Mr. Gilmore says: ‘‘ The eleventh hour of the work 
is now upon me, crowded with suggestions, through 
which I am endeavoring to feel my way with all 
consistent haste; and I assure you that when I have 
written the word ‘ Finis,” which will be in a very 
few days, I will then leave the field of literature to 
those more capable of exploring it, and enter one 
more congenial.” 

Colonel Thomas E. Chickering, one of the famed 
firm of Chickering & Sons, piano-forte manufacturers, 
died quite suddenly on the 13th inst. He was one of 
our most prominent and public-spirited citizens. 

RANGER. 


Giuglini’s Half-and-Half. 


In the reminiscences of Balfe, just published, is the 
folowing: ‘One-day during the rehearsal of Mr. 
Balfe’s opera, the *‘ Bohemian Girl,’ Giuglini, who 
acquired some few words of English, wished to 
express to the chorus singers that half should be on 
one side of the stage and half on the other; when, — 
to the great astonishment of everybody on the stage, 
he said ‘half-and-half.’ Vincent, the messenger and _ 
advertising agent, being between the wings, heard 
Signor Giuglini sing out ‘half-and-half’ three or four 
times, and thinking, as it was a very warm day, that he 
was thirsty, ran down to the hall to Mr, Fish and 
said that Signor Giuglini was calling out for ‘half- 
and-half.”’ Mr. Fish gave Vincent a shilling, which 
he immediately invested in the popular beverage 
called ‘half-and-half,’ and soon after appeared on the 
stage with a gallon of ‘half-and-half’ and a tray of 
tumblers, which he presented to Signor Giuglini, to 
his great astonishment. One of the gentleman of 
the chorus was called into requisition to explain the 
reason why the ‘half-and-half’ was brought on the 
stage, and Signor Giuglini gave Vincent half a sover- 
eign to treat the members of the chorus to this fayor- 
ite beverage.” ‘ 


HAypn had the weakness of being unable to bear 
being represented as an old man. When he was 
about seventy-eight years old, he was very seriously 
angry with a painter who represented him as he then 
was. ‘If I was Haydn when I was forty,” said he 
to him, “why would you transmit to posterity a 
Haydn of seventy-eight? Neither you nor I gain 


In accordance with a! by the alteration.” 
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Music. 


BY A. PUNGENT. 


Music was made for man, and not man for music— | 


in the same sense as woman was maid for man— 
which was uncommon good sense. If man had been 
made for music, and woman, he would have been 
higher toned and his composition more playful, and 
harmonious. 

Nothing shows the difference between some men 
and some “ brutes” equal to the power of music over 
them. Some have no music in them, and have no 
place for it; to them a note is a thing to be dis- 
counted, and “dirt cheap” the article “sold for a 
song.” Their scales are all false, and their bars very 
low. Mellow may be the sounds of a morning him, 
who has made night hideous with the parts taken by 
atrio. The hum of the organ grinder may be full of 
discord, while the scissors grinder’s home may have 
sharps and flats with touches both fine and keen; and 


while a man who is his own trumpeter may blow no | 


uncertain sound, the drummer who drums up custo- 
mers for a living may be a base performer—and harsh 
his tohes. On the other hand one meets with men 
who are ail sound, and full of music as a jew’s harp ; 
they have ears that detect melody in a dinner gong, 
and joyful measuies in a horn ; their soles walk, so to 
speak, in SPACES deeply impressed by even measures, 
which rise and fall in harmony with nature. 

Some animals, with forms like men, are not to be 
trusted, as they never utter anything but forged 
notes, and, even if they were to be trusted, they 
would only let you in to the tune of a few hundreds. 

Shakespeare hints that the man with music in him 
may be safely trusted ; he may pay you again, or he 
may not, but he will ever be ready to give you his 
notes, silver toned to the ear, and making the heart 
glad with the marci of time. He will keep time, and 
still demand time as his notes mature, or be quenched 
by falling due; but trust him; deep down in his 
nature he has an organ with moral tones, without 
stops, where payment is concerned; the music may 
be low and the payment may be slow, but trust is 
safe. Almost every man can handle some instrument, 
and if one may feel out of place in a famous brass 
band, another makes up for it by joining a band of 
robbers. While an old bull may be taught the fiddle, 
a young calf may fiddle with an artist’s chisel with- 
out making his mark.- One man grinds an organ, 
making an audience glad, while another grinds cof- 
fee which calls for a full stop for peas sake. To one 
“a horn” is a pleasant thing, while to another there 
is piay and a cheerful lay in a fluting iron. 

- To some a duet is a lovely thing if they only could 
do it, while solo is the taste of many that they only 
care for the base in music. 

Strange that any kind of men (for there are some 
kind) should be indifferent to the charms of music, 
when so many animals can play when very young. 
Who has not heard the cat's mew-sick, and the cow- 


bell ringing, the hoarse note, or the winding horn of | 


the old white ram? Surely the cock that crows in 
the morning ‘is a chanter clewr, and the dancing bear 
no mean performer. 

Yet, nature compensates the unmusical man in 
this: that all such are lyres, liable to be struck 
by no unskillful hands; then do they give as good as 
they get, and harmony is restored. 

Pater familiars and Mater so bilious, if you have 
ears for music and love harmony, make home cheer- 
ful and happy, melodious and full of sympathy, 

- attractive and contented, innocent and pure, peaceful 
and sacred, by encouraging musical tastes in your 
children, and giving them the means for gratifying 
what you develop. 

If you would banish discord, discontent and the 
_ devil, let the sounds of sweet music and song float on 
the air, echo in the hall, pierce the garret, be heard in 
the cellar, and cheer the neighborhood around you. 
Let the merry tones of the piano, the loud swell of 


| the organ or melodeon, the heart strings of the violin, 
the languishing voice of the flute, the soul-touching 


soothe you and give you peace. Fathers, if you 
would keep your sons honest, truthful, and sober, 
encourage them to cultivate musical tastes and home 
influences, thereby you will divert their steps from 
ruin and their thoughts from ayenues which lead to 
hell. : 

Mothers, if you would keep your daughters pure, 
virtuous, simple, child-like and lovable, let the love 
of music inhabit their souls; let their homes be 
| musical, theif musical libraries large and choice, and 
their musical instruments be well tuned. In return, 


eyes distil only tears of joy, and Paradise will bloom 
again in your own homes. , 

Parents, subscribe to Toe Sone JOURNAL, and go 
often to the Music Hall of C. J. Whitney & Co. 


, Death of Thomas E. Chickering. 


Col. Thomas E, Chickering, the head of the piano- 
making firm of Chickering Brothers, of Boston, died 
at the Tremont House, in that city, at 14 o’clock, 
Tuesday morning, February 14. He had been in 
apparent good health up to 10 o’clock, Monday even- 
ing, when he dismissed the agent in charge of the 
Chicago branch of the house after a prolonged and 
pleasant interview, and returned to his rooms. His 
|daughter saw him lie down upon a sofa, and fall to 
[sleep at once, and left him to visit, with the rest of 
the family, at the rooms of a friend in the hotel. 
| Half an hour afterward they returned, found him 
attempting, but in vain, to arise, and in five minutes 
|he was insensible. Physicians were called, who pro- 
|nounced him the victim of apoplexy, and at the 
| aforesaid hour he died, at the age of 47. 

Col. Chickering was the eldest son of the founder 
of the Chickering piano house, Jonas Chickering, who 
died in 1853. He was in high repute in Boston, both 
socially and in his business relations. He has been 
President of the Handel and Haydn Society several 
years; a trustee of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Association; Colonel of the First Massa- 
chusetts Regiment in peace, and commander of the 
Forty-first Massachusetts Regiment in war; a mem- 
ber of several Masonic bodies; and first in all import- 
ant public enterprises. While in the army he was 
made Military Governor of Oupelousas, and acted 


the warmest commendation from Gen. Banks, then in 
command of that Department. On hearing of his 
death, the many organizations with which he was 
connected passed resolutions of respect to his memory, 
his employes especially adopting sentiments of affec- 
tion, with the expression of regret and grief at his 
departure; and he passed away in the prime of life. 
widely and .most sincerely mourned. 


Jenny Lind and the Birds. 


I remember hearing a stage driver's story of Jenny 
Lind when she was riding in the country. <A bird of 
brilliant plumage perched on a tree near by as they 
drove slowly along, and trilled out such a complica- 
| tion of sweet notes as perfectly astonished her. The 
coach stopped, and reaching out she gave one of her 
finest roulades. The beautiful creature arched his 
head on one side, and listened deferentially ; then, as 
if determined to excel his famous rival, raised his 
graceful throat, and sang a song of rippling melody 
that made Jenny rapturously clap her hands in 
ecstacy, and quickly, as though she were before a 
severely critical audience in Castle Garden, delivered 
some Tyrolean mountain strains that set the echoes 
flying. "Whereupon little birdie took it up, and sang 
and trilled, till Jenny, in happy delight, acknow- 
ledged that the pretty woodland warbler decidedly 
outcaroled the great Swedish nightingale.— Young 
Folks’ News. 


harp, or some instrument be heard in your homes, to | 


your hearts will rejoice, your lips will smile, your | 


with such rare discretion and judgment as to elicit’ 


sic 


WeExxt1 is giving matinees at Booth’s Theater, Thursdays. 
LeFranc gets $300 a night during his New Orleans season. 


en and Women. 


She Btn 


OrrEeNBACH is endeavoring to plant his Opera Bouffe in Mifan. 
| Manerzek’s February season in Chicago was so-soish, pecuni- 
| arily. 

MassMILxi1ant lately succeeded in making a grand failure in 
Milan. 


| MERCADANTE left the first act of a new opera nearly com- 
| pleted. 


New Or.Eans is proud of a new contralto, M'lle Fillipene von 
Edalsburg. 

BATEMAN, pere, is living at Bristolf England, enjoying his 
managerial laurels. 


Root’s Haymaxers intend to haryest a golden crop at Brigh- 
ton, Mass., this month, 


| Verpr is spoken of as Mercadante’s successor as the head of 
| the Naples Conservatorio. 
| LrFranc, Brignoli and Bernard are three of the leading 
| tenors now in the country. 


MADAME¢VaARIAN HorrMan is teaching music in Brooklyn, 
| giving occasional local concerts. 


Fjuma Howson, who was with the Richings’ troupe last year 
| ha/ again taken her place in its ranks. 


Tue Princess Dora D'Istria has gone to Florence to live, and 
| is engaged in writing up the songs of Turkey. 


NorpBioom, the tenor, brought over last year by Parepa, is 
singing in London again. We can spare him! 


ADELAIDE PuHILurrPs has been engaged for the triennial festi- 
val of the Handel and Haydn Society, in May. 


Srenor AuBrres is teaching music in New York, and basking 
in the smiles of M’me Gazzaniga, who is his wife. 


Miss Carey and Henry Drayton are said to be engaged for 
| Miss Kellogg’s English Opera Company next season. 


over a new Choral Union which has been organized there. 


AGwNEs SCHEBERT, wife of Dr. Strass, died at Dresden, lately. 
She was once one of the brightest operatic stars in Europe. 


Tue Rey. J. Vila Blake is lecturing in Boston, on “Old Eng- 
lish Folk-Songs,”’ illustrating the same by quartette singing. 


IsovarnD’s opera of ‘Jocond’’ was hissed from the Munich 
stage. Isouard was not Jocund, whatever his opera may have 
been. 


Cuanrues P. Hrreick projects a new United States Conserva- 
tory of Music at Boston, and gets encouragement, even if no 
money, from all quarters. 


TaaGutiont, the danseuse, is living ina palace at Venice, where 
palaces rent for $200 a year. She is 67 years old, and has given 
her fantastic toe a furlough. 


| Lovers of good music will be glad to hear that Prof. C. Glogg- 
ner Castelli, of the Leipzic Conservatory, has come to this coun- 
try to instruct in vocal music. 


WIENLAWSEI, the violinist, has contracted to fiddle in Europe 
for $1,000 a month, and in America for $2,000 a month; and Ull- 
| mann is the speculator in Wienlawski, 


Tue generosity of Irma de Murska strikes us dumb. She 
offers to sing one hundred nights in America for $2,000 a night. 
Rather than put her to so much trouble for so little money, let 
us do our own singing. 


A Bostontan having concocted a dumb piano, for students’ 
practice, in merey to the neighbors of said students, Professor 
Oliver, of the Boston Mendelssohn Institute, says it is not a new 
thing, as he has had one in use for the last thirty years. 


Ar an operatic performance in Forli, Italy, recently, the tenor 
Tirnurino stabbed the baritone, Bessi, behind the scenes after the 
second act, and ran away. As this took the tenor and baritone 
out of the piece, its conclusion was postponed indefinitely. 


DE Vivo, the little manager who runs over with polite bows 
and smiles, but who starts off on occasional operatic enterprises 
with an economy as to singers and musicians which is something 
in its way sublime, has failed again in New York, after giving 
four performances. 


Mr. Sampson, the North Adams (Mass.) shoe manufacturer, 
has furnished his Chinese workmen with instruments for a band. 
He has provided, at their request, a pair of gongs, two sets of 
cymbals, a drum and triangles, and expects that, after severe 
practice, they will get out of these things some of the most 
soul-subduing music he ever heard. He will not be disappointed. 


WHEN Franosch, of the German troupe, which performed at 
the Detroit Opera House in February, was dying as Marcel, in 
“The Huguenots,” at Boston, a few weeks ago, a stray cat 
rushed in terror across the stage, and into a private box, so 
frightening a lady there that she let her opera glass fall on a 
bald head in the orchestra, which set the audience and perform- 


ers into a laugh, the martyred Marcel dying with a broad grin! 


In Rochester, N. Y., Prof. W. O. Brewster wields the baton 
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The German Opera. 


The musical event of the month, and one of the 
winter in Detroit, has been the engagement of Max 
Maretzek and his combination, from the Opera House 
of New York, by Manager Lanergan, of the Detroit 
Opera House. Their first appearance was in Bellini’s 
celebrated masterpiece, ‘‘ Norma,” with a cast includ- 
ing Madam Louise Lichtmay in the title role, Madam- 
oiselle Bertha Roemer as Adelgisa, Carl Bernard as 
Polio, and Adolph Franosch as Omese. In this, 
although the music was rendered sweetly, the orches- 
tral accompaniment perfect, and the familiar airs and 
choruses, as usual, excited the enthusiasm and 
applause of the audience, yet there were defects, 
and neither the soprano nor contralto were equal to 
several others well known to Detroit audiences. The 
Casta Diva was far inferior in rendition, smoothness 
of execution, and emphasis, to that of Kelloge or 
Parepa-Rosa, and the same deficiency was noticeable 
in many of the other difficult soprano airs. The con- 
tralto, although possessing fine notes in the upper as 
well as in the lower registers, was yet very defective 
except in these extremes, in some notes being hardly 
audible—and her acting was crude and a little awk 
ward. Bernard, although inferior to Brignoli and 
Hableman, was far above any others we have had in 
Detroit, and in action, self-possession and passion, 
was far superior to Brignoli, although not of Hable- 
Franosch was admirable, both in voice and 
action. Had not Carl Formes been with the Combina- 
tion to afford a contrast, the satisfaction of the pub- 
lic would have been perfect. But with Carl here to 
sing in Stradella and Don Giovanni—a basso never 
surpassed in this country—the highest praise is that 
he should, under the circumstances, have won the 
applause he received. On Tuesday afternoon, Stra- 
della was given, with Hableman and Carl Formes as 
the novelties, the remainder of the cast being Roe- 
mer, Bernard and Franosch, Tuesday evening, Faust 
was performed, M’lle Marie Frederici as Marguerite. 
Himmer and Wilhelm Formes also appeared for the 
first time, and gave great satisfaction. Faust was 
magnificently rendered and put on the stage. Fre- 
derici—well known to Detroit audiences, although 
she has not been here for several years, continues the 
same sweet, fascinating Prima Donna she always was 
—a little stouter than when last here, but improved in 
steadiness and control over her voice, and if defective 
in any particular, it is entirely overlooked or unob- 
served in her many perfections. On Wednesday, 
Don Giovanni was produced with a very powerful 
Lichtmay as Prima Donna, Roemer contralto, 
a charming little novelty in the person of M’lle Haff- 
ner as Zerlina, Hableman and Vierring as tenors, and 
Franosch and Carl Kormes as bassi. With such an 
impersonation, of course everything that the opera 
was capable of was drawn out, and it is high com- 
mendation to say that even the music was surpassed 
by the acting. Carl Formes, as Leporello, had a fair 
_ chance, and made the most of it for his buffo quali- 
ties. He kept the audience in a roar with his fun 


man, 


cast. 


while they were enchanted with his voice. The 
opera offers no fair opportunity for individual vocal 
display except in the charaters of Zerlina, Don Octa- 
vio, Don Giovanni and Leporello. Miss Haffner is 
young, with a sweet and not very powerful soprano 
voice, which, as she is still very young, will undoubt- 
edly receive careful cultivation. : Formes and Hable- 
man, as before intimated, were magnificent, and the 
only objection to Don Giovanni-was that his voice is 
neither a pure tenor nor baritone. It has capacity in 
both ranges and was faultlessly managed, but the 
sentimental and sensual lover should have had a pure 
tenor in which to convey his wickedness, 

The orchestra, conducted by Max in person, was 
largely composed of those he brought from New 
York with him. The instrumentation was faultless, 
and elicited the warmest commendation. The chorus 
was also brought with him, and was decidedly the 
best we have ever had in this city. 

The audiences were large and appreciative on every 
occasion. Notwithstanding the Advent season, the 
| house was completely filled even on Ash Wednesday 
evening, and there can be no doubt that at any other 
season it would have been crowded. 

We particularly enlarge on this musical treat, 
because in many of its features it was new to this 
city, and it has always hitherto been doubted if so 
extensive an entertainment would pay. We have 
| had in fragments and detachments almost everything 
here that has been in the country, but we have never 
before had three days of grand opera, with chorus 
and orchestra as well as singers, brought here 
| together under one of the most celebrated impres- 


gan and the indefatigable Max that we are indebted 
| for this experiment, and that it has been a success is 
not only a matter of congratulation to the manager, 
but to the public, as it gives assurance of further 
enterprise in the same direction. We have endea- 
vored to be fair and impartial in our criticism. We 
cannot conceal nor be blind to defects, but we can 
and do say that the towt ensemble was far superior to 
anything Detroit has contained. 

It is such sensations as these that induce musical 
revivals in a community. They are, therefore, not to 
be measured alone by the evening’s enjoyment they 
afford, but by the taste and refinement they cultivate, 
the musical instruction they impart, and the enthu- 
siasm it creates in the “art of arts.” 


English Opera in Detroit. 


The Richings’ English Opera Troupe is to appear 
at the Opera House, in this city, for six nights and a 
matinee, commencing on Monday, the 5th. The 
operas named are to be given in the order following: 
The Huguenots, Figaro, 11 Trovatore, Oberon, Bohe- 
mian Girl, Martha, and Der Freischutz. -The com- 
pany contains five prima donnas; Mrs. C. Richings 
Bernard, Miss Rose Hersee, and Miss Emma Howson, 
sopranos, and Madames Belda Seguin and Annie 
Kemp Bowler, contraltos. Miss Fannie Goodwin is 
the soprano seconda donna. Three first-class tenors, 
Messrs. William Castle, J. B. Bowler, and J. H. Chat- 
terton, and three popular bassos, 8. C. Campbell, 
Henry Drayton, and A. Howell. Mr, E. Seguin is 
the buffo, and A. Dubruel the baritone. The chorus 
is very large, and the whole under the conductorship 
of the Mestro, 8. Behrens. 

The American public rejoice in the growing popu- 
larity of English opera in this country. It fairly 
competes in favor with German and Italian opera, 
and while more intelligible—so far as the librettos 
are concerned—is not inferior in charming melodies 
and rich voices to interpret them. For this desirable 
state of affairs, Caroline Richings-Bernard is entitled 
to the highest credit. She has given years of toil to 
this object. She undertook it at atime when there 
was little prospect of success, and when the dilletanti 
sneered at the very idea of English opera. ‘She 


| sought out talent, discovered the crude indications of 


sarios and conductors in the world. It is to Laner- 
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genius, and labored with, trained up and developed 
most of those who have since acquired fame. . W. R. 
Hill, whom Detroiters well remember, was one of her 
first tenors. The company with which she visited 
Detroit ten years ago, she trained in her own parlors. 
When she had made a reputation and a fame for Eng- 
lish opera in America, rivalries and enemies sought 
to deprive her of her legitimate honors in this direc 
tion. Obstacles of all sorts were laid in her way 
She finally triumphed over everything, and to-day is 
at the head of the finest organization for the presenta-_ 
tion of the master pieces of English composers that 
it is possible to procure. We anticipate for ourselves 
a most enjoyable—and for the Richings’ Opera Troupe 
a most successful—season in Detroit. — . 


. 


Mr. Joy’s Jews-Harp Jimmie. 


Make the gamins earn their money ; this is the idea 
of business men generally. So when a small boy 
asked one of our solid men if he couldn’t give him 
something to do, he looked at him with manifest sur- 
prise and told him that he was a pretty small boy to 
think he could do any work. But the little fellow 
looked so sorry that Mr. Joy—he is known in Detroit 
by another name—told him he would try to give him 
something to work at, even if it was to do nothing 
else than play upon a jews-harp. It was a bright 
and superior day for fancy trade, and Jimmie was 
told to perch himself way up high in the back part 
of the store and play upon a jews-harp faithfully till 
night, when he would receive one dollar. _ 

Jimmie was very greatly delighted at having such 
a chance to earn money so easily, and he went at the 
harp of one string with real glee. But the charm 
soon wore off as Jimmie found that he was wearing 
the skin from his face. Yet the dollar he was bound — 
to earn at any cost of skin and pain, so he likely 
thought of the motto, most appropriate for the occa- 
sion, “If a weary task you find it, persevere and 
never mind it.” He was allowed the laborer’s “noon- 
ing,” also refreshments two or three times, and at 
last came off joyfully with his “ greenback” dollar. 


The Sacred Concert. 


One of the finest concerts we have attended in Flint 
for some years, was that given at the Presbyterian 
Church, on Friday evening of last week, under the 
leadership of Mr. W. B. Colson, Jr. It is true that 
our city has a deservedly high reputation for her 
superior musical talent, yet we think that on this 
occasion she excelled herself. Mrs. Colson’s solo, 
“Consider the Lillies,” was especially fine, and 
loudly encored; also, “Guide Me, O, Thou Great. 
Jehovah,” by Mrs. Libbie Gilbert, was so well 
received as to induce that lady to repeat it by special 
request. ‘The Lord’s Prayer Anthem” was splen- 
didly rendered by Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson, Mrs. 
Colson and Mr. Sperry. Messrs. C. and W. B. Buck- 
ingham, Sanderson, Dawson, the Misses Stanley and 
Morehouse, and Messrs. Fish, Plum and Harrington, 
all performed their parts unusually well. Mr. Col- 
son presided at the organ during the evening, and we 
congratulate him on the success of this his first 
sacred concert of the season.— Wolverine Citizen. 


Adelaide Phillipps. 


Although our music-loving citizens are having a 
feast of music served for them during the present 
week by the English Opera Company, we cannot for 
a moment think the announcement of the reappear- 
ance of Miss Adelaide Phillipps, at Young Men’s Hall, 
on Monday evening, will be any the less weleome. 
Standing as she does, the first contralto in the world, 


with perhaps the single exception of Marietta Alboni, 
she is of herself of sufficient attraction to fill the hall, 
but she comes to us with a well selected concert com~ _ 
pany, including Mr. J. Levy, the acknowledged king 
of cornet players, who has been heard too often here 
to need a word from us; also by Mr. Jules D’Hasler, 
a distinguished baritone, and Mr. Edward Hoffman, 
an able pianist and composer, : 
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No Tuning During Service. 

Many years ago there was in the eastern part of 
Massachusetts, a worthy D. D.,.and although he was 
an eminently benevolent man and a good christian, 
yet it must be confessed that he loved a good joke 
much better than even the most inveterate jokers. It 
was before church organs were much in use; it so 
happened that the choir of the church had recently 
purchased a double bass viol. Not far from the 
church was a large pasture, and in it a huge town 
bull. One hot Sabbath in the summer he got out of 
the pasture, and came bellowing up the street. 
About the church there was plenty of untrodden 
grass, green and good, and Mr. Bull stopped to 
try the quality; perchance to ascertain if its location 
had improved its flavor; at any rate the Doctor was 
in the midst of his sermon, when— 

“ Boo-woo-woo,” “went the bull. 

The Doctor paused, looked’up at the singing seats, 
and with a grave face, said : 

“JT would thank the musicians not to tune their 
instruments during service time, it annoys me very 
much.” 

The people stared, and the minister went on. 

“ Bow-woo-woo,” went the bull again, as he passed 
another green spot. 

The parson paused again, and addressed the choir: 

“T really wish the singers would not tune their 
instruments while I am preaching, as I remarked 
before, for it annoys me very much.” . 

The people tittered, for they well knew what the 
real state of the case was. 

The minister went on again with his discourse, but 
he had not proceeded far before another “ Boo-woo- 
woo” came from Mr. Bull. 

The parson paused once more, and again exclaimed: 

“T have twice already requested the musicians in 
the gallery not to tune their instruments during ser- 
mon time. I now particularly request Mr. Lefavor 
that he will not tune his double bass viol while I am 
preaching.” 

This was too much. Mr. Lefavor got up, much 
agitated at the thought of speaking out in church, 
and stammered out: 

“Tt isn’t me, Parson B——; it’s th—that darned 
town bull!” 


Renting a Hall by Telegraph. 


The following anecdote is told of Miss Adelaide 
Phillipps, the celebrated prima donna. It seems that 
during the recent Southern tour of the Adelaide 
Phillipps Concert Company, their busincss manager 
had occasion to change some of the original plans for 
the working of the organization, and so telegraphed 
to a city some little distance from the one they were 
then in, making inquiries regarding a particular hall, 
. and asking if it could be obtained for a certain even- 
ing. The desired answer could have been given 
within the limit of the allowed,ten words, but instead 
of this, the party telegraphed to entered into a long 
and elaborate description of the hall, its style of 
architecture, its beauty of finish, and closed by 
quoting a number of recommendations which had 
been given by some of the companies previously occu- 
pying it. The charges upon this dispatch amounted 
to seventy-eight dollars and twelve cents. 

Several days after the receipt of the column long 
communication, the business manager was. talking 
over matters with Miss Phillipps, and alluded to the 
occurrence as one of the many funny things that 
travelers experience, at the same time handing her 
the lengthy article for perusal. After reading it 
through with great care, she quietly laid it down, 
and made the simple remark, “It is not from the 
person I supposed.” ‘ What do you mean?” was the 
question next asked. “Oh, nothing, only I thought 
from all the circumstances it must be from the prolific 
pen of George Francis Train. I am disappointed in 
the author.” 


~ 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 


Bi 


Organ Music. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


We quote from the Christian Union, the remarks 
of Mr. Beecher made in announcing the new series 


of Plymouth Organ Concerts. After giving the 


names of the performers, and giving some account of 
the origin of these concerts, he said : 


“Now, it is because it is organ music that I am so 
much interested in these concerts. I love music from 
a jews-harp to David’s harp, I love everything that 
is musical. No band goes through the street that I 
do not go with it in thought. Even the more hum- 
ble ‘ minstrels,’ who perform under false appearances, 
I publicly confess that I have sympathy for them, 
too. And I should go and hear some of those things 
occasionally if it did not cost more than it comes to. 
There are many liberties that belong to me that 
I do not take because I am tired of being hawked 
all through the papers. It is cheaper to let such 
things alone than to take my rights, and then be 
written about, and thought about, and talked about. 
I love music. Give me the French; give me the 
Italian; give me the German; give me the wild airs 
of Scotland; give me the wails of Ireland; give me 
our own negro minstrel’s music. They all find, in 
different degrees, a response from my heart. But I 
cannot bear to see the whole community led off to 
any one style—certainly not to that which is not 
always the best style—of music. When I consider 


what the state of music is in churches, I find that it | 


is largely operatic, a little disguised, but not con- 
verted. <A great deal of the organ playing is not of 
organ music. If I am rightly informed, a great deal 
of the singing in churches is not of the sacred but of 
secular music—that is, with all the associations of 
week on it. You have in the churches on Sunday a 
little slower pace of the same things that you have 
in the concert-room during the week. 

“Now, it has pleased God, in the midst of all the 
changes of the world, to raise up one instrument 
which in itself is the most complex and the grandest, 
which has the widest scope, and which has in it more 
elements of power and beauty, than, I had almost 
said, all other instruments. For it is itself a musi- 
calmuseum. It is the epitome of all orchestras, of 
all instruments, whether stringed or wind. It has 
pleased God to make that a gift to the church, and 
the servant of religion. It has also pleased God to 
inspire man to create for the organ a school and body 
of music, large, historical, and as noble as ever was 
inspired on earth. And I believe that while we say, 
during the week to opera and concert, ‘Play as you 
will,” we have a right to say on Sunday, ‘Let us 
have ecclesiastical music.’ Let us have music that 
represents the more sober moods of the mind, Let 
us have music, which, if it rejoices, rejoices tn the 
Lord. Let us have in our organ concerts a repre- 
sentative music of the organ. You can get dances 
and polkas elsewhere, I never like to have dances 
and polkas performed on the organ. That is not its 
business. Not that the instrument cannot perform 
these things; not that occasionally they may not be 
introduced into organ music in certain ways; but 
there ought to be in the public mind the means of 
estimating and of judging of those styles of music 
which are grave and full of moral feeling, and that 
take hold of the highest impulses and instincts of 
our nature. And it is for the purpose of making the 
community familiar with organ music that I have 
felt a deep interest in these concerts. And I believe 
that knowledge and taste are growing in this direc- 
tion. And though multitudes of persons are not 
particularly discriminating, I believe—and I believe 
it from what I saw during the last two years—that 
the higher classes of music are coming to be more 
and more appreciated. I have noticed that the best 
performers were the most enthusiastically received, 
and that the really best music was the most cheered, 
while what might be called clap-trap music, that 
which goes by the name ef popular Music, was received 
the most nearly with silence and disapprobation. I 
never felt a greater pleasure than that which I felt 
when I heard olla podrida music—music made up of 
snatches here and there—implying that that was all 
that you could understand, followed by dead silence. 
It was a compliment of which you yourself did not 
appreciate the weight. And when some of the 
noblest things of the most inspired musicians were 
received with enthusiasm, I felt proud of you, and 
blessed God, and took courage. 

““Now we enter upon another season. The concert 
will be held one hour. The main performances will 
be on the organ ; but there will also be some singing 
and lighter music for the sake of interesting you 
between the more voluminous and weighty passages 
of the organ music.” 


Leger Lines. 


THERE are six female minstrel troupes now traveling. 


Aw Italian opera company is organizing in New York for 


| Mexico. 


THE price of admission to Bilse’s famous concerts, in Berlin, is 
thirteen cents. R 


Tue London theaters employ female ushers, and are well 
pleased at the results. 


A set of part-songs, for male voices, by M. Gounod, has just 
been published in Germany. 


J. DEMPsTER Town, one of the most conscientious teachers and 
pianists in the State, is a resident of Grand Rapids. 


In Germany the opera begins at six o’clock in the evening, and 
it is the fashion for young ladies to attend unescorted. 


Turrty-E1cuT Estey organs delivered to C. J. Whitney & Co. 
in one day, February 14th, at their warerooms in Detroit. 


MEYERBEYER’s “Prophet” is to be produced in St. Peters- 
burg, at the National Opera House, with Russian libretto. 


Tae Musical Conservatoire of Paris, which prior to the war 
with Prussia, contained six hundred students, is now closed. 


Messrs. C. J. Wuitney & Co. have received at their ware- 
rooms in Detroit, during the short month of February, 153 
Estey cottage organs. 


“Tur Daughter of the Regiment,” Donizetti’s well-known 
opera, has been adapted into German to suit Teutonic patriot- 
ism of the present day. 


Two hundred pounds is offered by the London Alhambra Pal- 
ace Company for a grand original fantasia, for orchestra, chorus, 


| organ, and military band. 


THE summary of new operas produced in Italy during 1870 
contains thirty-two works. Twenty-four are described as buono, - 
five as mediocre, and three as catlivo. 


C. J. Wuitnery & Co. have just closed a contract with Messrs. 
J. Estey & Co, for one thousand of the celebrated Estey collage 
organs, for their trade during the present year. 


Tue city authorities are desirous that the demand for the 
Estey organ shall cease, in order that C. J. Whitney & Co. can 
keep their sidewalk front free from such a musical blockade. 


A MUSICIAN lately advertised to give instructions in music 
“ from first principles to thoroughbore.” An interview between 
the teacher and proof-reader has probably taken place ere this. 


A Cuicaco music store recently sold a piano, and the buyer 
soon after wrote to the dealers that he and his wife couldn’t find 
the place to wind it up, and they wanted to be told at once how 
to make the thing go. 


Mrs. L. H. TrowBrinGe, teacher of music in the Kalamazoo 
College, was recently the recipient of an eighty-five dollar set of 
furs, from members of the First Baptist Church, as a token of 
appreciation of her services in the choir. 


Tury have an organ in Mechanic Hall, at Salem, Mass., which 
is blown by hydraulic pressure from a three hundred and seventy- 
five horse-power Worthington duplex pumping engine, located 
at Wenham Lake, a distance of five miles from the city ! 


Tue Bridgeport (Ct.) Opera House has been “ dedicated to the 
Muses,” according to a local journal, by means of the perform- 


|ance of “Blanche,” an original Bridgeport opera, sung by 


Bridgeport singers. The Bridgeport papers declare it “a 


success.” 

In Milwaukee the papers apologize for Brignoli’s ‘‘ Come Into 
the Garden, Maud,” with the remark that ‘ Doubtless a very 
respectable minority, who must be pleased, will like it hugely.” 
A sour krout and lager concert is the thing for a Milwaukee 
audience, 


Crana LOUISE sang in Titusville the other night. “ Like the 
smooth, unctuous trickling of the oleaginous commodity from a 
hundred barrel well,” says the Herald, “were the liquid, oily 
notes of the handsome, be diamonded Kellogg to the enraptured 
Titusvillers.” 


HAnpveEL, when visiting an eating-house, would order his din- 
ner “for three.” He was a great eater, as well as g superior 
genius. 

“A dinner for three !’’ would exclaim the host, “‘ where is the 
company !”? : 

“Pring up de tinner prestissimo, I am de gombany.” 

NorwiTHsTANpinG the present state of affairs, 94 new pupils 
were, last attumn, entered on the books of the Stuttgardt Con- 
servatory of Music, which is under’ the immediate patronage of 
the King. 'The number of pupils is at present 444, only 16 fewer 
than last winter. Of these 444, 130—85 male and 95 female 
pupils—are studying music as a profession. 


A CONGREGATION in the interior of Illinois, having bought a 
new organ, was well pleased with the instrument and its intro- 
duction into the church. One old elder, however, could not har- 
monize this innovation with his views of godliness, objected 
seriously. The first Sabbath after the instrument was used, the 
elder was as usual asked to close with prayer, when he “ rose” 
and said: “Call on the marsheen, if it can sing it can pray also. 
Call on the marsheen” (machine). 


LOST OLEANE. 


Words by CORTLAND BALI. diusic by C. MM. NORRIS. 
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TWILIGHT MAZURKA. 


By Prof. WILLIAM BENDIX. 
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THE SONG JOURNAL. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO.’S | Cuckoo's Song (The). 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 
NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 
March, 1871. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 


The Letters indicate the Key in which the piece is written. 
The Figures indicate the degree of difficulty: 1, very easy; 2, 
easy ; 3, medium; 4, difficult. DK, different keys. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


No one cares for me. 
Song and Chorus. Eb 2. Jumes HE, Stewart. 


All alone the streets I wander— 
No one cares for me, 
For I’m poor, and cannot squander 
Money like them) so fast and free; 
Still my heart’s as true, and loving 
As any one’s I see; 
But because I’m poor and ragged, 
No one thinks or cares for me. 


This is the latest song of this popular composer, and 
has already become universally popular with all the 
leading minstrel troupes in the country. It has already 
reached its tenth edition, and bids fair to become one 
of the most popular songs of the day. 


35. 


Gracie with the Golden Hair. 
Song and Chorus. C 2. M. H. McChesney. 


The songs of this popular composer are so well 
known, that any praise from us is useless ; but we can 
say with truth, that it is one of the most beautiful 
songs he has ever written, and will no doubt become as 
popular as all his music is. 


30. 


Days of Yore. 


Song and Chorus. Bd 2. James H. Slewart. 
This song of Mr. Stewart’s has a beautiful melody, 

with an easy accompaniment, and will be as univer- 

sally popular as all of Mr. Stewart’s songs. - 


30 


Let us Speak Softly. 
Ballad. Ab 2. M. PF. H. Smith. 


Gone from this beautiful bright world of ours, 
Gone from the sunshine that gladdens the flowers, 
No more on earth midst its trials to roam, 

A spirit has gone to a happier home, 

Weary of life with its pleasure and pain, 

Weary of striving too often in vain, 

Gone from this earth, where we’re journeying on, 
Let us speak softly, a spirit has gone. 


A beautiful and effective melody. 


30. 


Take Father’s advice, Willie, Dear. 
Song and Chorus. G2. M. H. McChesney. 380. 


Take father’s advice, now Willie, my dear, 
Be honest in all that you do, 

In passing through life there is nothing to fear, 
If you are but manly and true. 

No matter if frowns on your labor are cast, 
No matter if no one will cheer, 

You'll reap the reward when trials are past, 
‘Take father’s advice, Willie, dear. 


This new song is already meeting with great success; 
its melody is simple, but pleasing, and the sentiment of 
the words is A 1, 


Coquette (The), 
Song. A 3. Coffinberry. 


Let Love weave his garlands for those that will wear them, 
And sigh while they wither away ; 

Let Love bind his fetters on those that will bear them, 
Let others still wear them that may ; 

I will laugh in Love's face, I will ever be free 
From the bands that entangle the heart, 

No lover's soft sigh, no Cupid for me, 
I’ve broken the point of his dart. 


A charming song for Soprano. 
popular. 


35. 


Is already very 


Lilly of the Lea. 
Song and Chorus. F 3. Jas. H. Stewart. 


“« How I love thee none can tell, 
In my heart thou e’er shalt dwell, 
More than life thou art to me, 
Darling Lilly of the Lea.—” 
This beautiful song has already reached a large sale 
and is written in a thoroughly artistic manner. We 
predict that it will become a standard popular song. 


35. 


Song and Chorus. D 3. F.. H. Pease. 


Chill blows the autumn wind, 
‘Through leafiess trees ; 

We go fresh fields to find, 
Brighter than these! 

Where ’neath a cloudless sky, 

Blue waters gleaming lie, 
We shall repose ; 

Where the wind’s perfumed sigh 
Just waves the rose. 


As sung by the favorite American Prima Donna, 


Miss Florence Rice. The chorus is a masterpiece of 
effect. Just adapted to the concert room. 


* Mary Lee. 


Song and Chorus. Bo 3. I. H. Pease. 


The brook goes tinkling down the hiil 
Ringing toward the sea, 

While in the shadow of the mill 
Sits modest Mary Lee. 


One rosy cheek, one dimpled hand, 
A smile and then a dream, 
Come sailor lover, seek the lassie 
Sleeping by the stream. 
One of the sweetest pieces ever written. The senti- 
ment of the poetry and the music are in perfect sym- 
pathy, and the music is peculiarly graceful. 


* Only a Little While Longer. 
Song and Chorus. EK) 2. M. H, McChesney. 


“They are gone, they are gone, not a friend have I here, 
One by one dropping like leaves in the sere, 
Till the last one has passed o’er the river so cold, 
Leaving me friendless and lonely and old. 
* 


50. 


“ Wait but a little while longer, 
Wait but a little while longer, 
Visions of glory will dawn on my sight 
It I wait but a little while longer.” 

The above is one of the most exquisite songs yet 
written by this talented author, and all who love good 
sentiment, combined with beautiful music, should 
order the piece at once. We are sure it will please. 


* Rose of Springwells (The). 
Song and Chorus. Ad 3. M. H. McChesney. 60. 


How sweet is the Spring when the soft winds are blowing, 
When the cold blast of Winter has fied from the scene, 
When our white-bosomed river in beauty is flowing, 
And nature is decked with her mantle of green. 
How grand are thy banks, oh, thou clear winding river, 
When bespangled with lillies and bonnie blue-bells ; 
How oft ’mong thy groves I have wandered with Jeannie, 
My own darling Jeannie, the Rose of Springwells. 


A bright flowing song, with accompaniment rather 
more difficult than usual, but still within the reach of 
players of ordinary ability. The chorus and refrain 
are particularly beautiful. The title alone is worth 
the money. 


Sweetly Thine Eyes are on me Beaming. ; 
>» Song and Chorus. Abd 2 LC V. Wheat.. 


Sweetly thine eyes are on me beaming, 
Winning my soul with their brightest ray ; 
While ’neath their glow my heart lies dreaming, 
And sweetly float the hours away. 


35. 


Sweet hours that no sadness borrow 
From the bright moments of the day, 
Nor let me fear the coming morrow 
Will steal the joys that round me play. 
Already very popular, and destined to be more so. 
Both melody and chorus are worked up in the most 
charming manner. Just the thing for a serenade. 


here’s a Smile that awaits me at Home. 


Song. G 3. M. F. H. Smith. 


Troubles we fancy are heavy to bear 
In traveling life’s dreary way, 

Some are heart-broken with sorrow and care, 
While others are cheerful and gay. 


30. 


One of this favorite author’s best efforts. It is 
crowded full of beauty. a 


Instrumental. 
PIANO. 
L’Automne (Autumn), 


Polka de Concert. Db 4. James H. Stewart. 


A very fine and effective piece for concerts, and all 
good players, written in an artistic manner, and is of 
the very highest order of music. 


50. 


Dripping Waters. 
Polka. G2 J. I. Simonds. 


This is a very ,beautiful and original Polka, and 
although it is the anthor’s first effort, displays good 
taste throughout, and is well worth learning. 


39. 


50. 
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Sweetly Thine Eyes are on me Beaming. 


Transcription. AbD4. M. H. McChesney. 75. 
A remarkably fine arrangement of Mr. I. C. V.» 
Wheat’s beautiful melody of that name, and is han- 
dled throughout in a thoroughly artistic manner, and 
should be on the piano of every advanced performer. 
Lyra. ‘ 
Grand: March. C 3. W. H. Barnhardt. 40. 
A very fine teaching March, and is within the reach 
of the average run of players. 
Salutation. 
Mazurka. C 2. Thos. R. Watts. 40. 
Medium as regards difficulty, and is having a very 
good sale. 
* Bouquet. 
March. C 2. C. T. Lockwood. 40. 
This is one of the latest compositions of this 
lamented author, and is one of the most popular pieces 
on our catalogue, 
Excursion, 
Polka. C 2. Wm. B. Colson. 30. 
‘One of those pieces that take whenever heard, and 
sells with rapidity. 


hs Pieces marked (*) are embellished with beautiful illumi- 
nated title pages. 


Any of the above pieces will be mailed, post-paid, 
on the receipt of the marked price, 


Please address 
: C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 JEFFERSON AvzE., Derrort, Micu. 


JAMES E. STEWART, 


Soloist and Teacher of Piano-Forte, 
Harmony, Ete. . 
Manuscripts harmonized, re-arranged and put in shape for 


publication. All orders strictly confidential. 


For terms, address care of - 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PIANOS anp ORGANS 
SO LD Qa ee 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


New 7-Octaye Pianos, medium size..............-+ . -$200 to $400 
TERMS—$50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
“ $75 “ : “ 20 “ce “ “ te 
New 7-Octave Pianos, large Size......sssceeseeeeeee> $400 to $600 
TERMS—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
“ $100 “ “ $35 “ “ “ “ 
The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from......$600 to $1,500 


TrRMs—£100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 


ORGANS. 


Organs which retail for from.... .......+..2++002--- $00 to $100 
TreRMs—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 


Organs which sell from........seee++s0 Lesecesee.es. $100 to $200 
TERMS—$50 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell from..... oc nce eakeleleisies aaa ++«++$200 to $400 


TEeRMs—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 


¥or further information, please call on or address 
Cc. J. WHIINEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Send Direct to us for Your Music, 


ta ~No matter where a piece. of music is published, you will 
obtain it by sending tous. « 

&@ Music books of all descriptions, instruction books for all 
kinds of instruments, constantiy on hand. 

te We are perfectly willing to correct all mistakes; but 
when we send just what is ordered, our customers must not 
expect us to take it back. 

i= Remember, it is no more trouble or expense to us to send 
music one thousand miles than it is tosendone mile. Therefore, 
send direct for what you want, and save both time and expense. 

te To prevent the loss of money or packages, correspondents 
are requested to be particularly careful to sign their names in 
full, with the date, name of Postoffice, County and State, in a 
plain hand. : 

tS In ordering sheet music or books, give, if you can, the 
correct and complete title, and name of the author; as there are 
many pieces of-music with the same or similar name, but by 
different composers. 

ie We beg to inform our customers in the profession, as well 
as Music Dealers and Book-sellers generally, that in addition to 
our own publications, we keep on hand and can supply any 
MUSIC PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

tee Orders for Foreign Music carefully filled. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO, 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
WINTER TIME TABLE. 


TAKING EFFECT, MONDAY, JAN. 23, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 


Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.10 a. m.; Day Express 10.00 a. M.; Even- 
ing Express 5.25 rp. m.; Pacific Express (Sun- 
days included) 9.50 p. M. ; connecting with the 
various branch lines, as below, and arriving 
at Chicago at 8.30 Pp. M.; 8.00 P. M., 630 A. M., 
and 8.00 a. x. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 
4.00 P. M. 


AIR LINE DIVISION. 


Mail Train leaves Jackson at 11.10 a.m. and 
arrives at Niles at 4.00 p. m., connecting with 
Mail Train on Main Line at both places, 


GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 1.00 p. m. (Mail); 5.10 p. w. 
(Evening Kxpress), and 7.15 a. mM. (Mixed), 
arriving at Grand Rapids at 4.45 Pp. m.; 9.10 
P. M., and 3.15 P.M. respectively. 


DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R. R. 


Leave Ypsilanti at 8.45 a.m. and 6.00 Pp. mM. on 
arrival of Mail and Dexter Accommodation 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.10 a. m.; 1.10 P. M., connect~ 
ing with Day Express from Detroit; and 5.00 
P.M. 


JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.20 A. M.; 11.30 a. M. (runs 
only to Lansing), and 3.30 p. M., and arrive at 
Wenona at 12.00 m. and 9.15 Pp. M. 


Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 

Atlantic Express 3.45 a. m.; Night Express 17.40 
A. M.; Dexter Accommodation 9.50 A. M.; Mail 
6.30 Pp. M., and Day Express 6 55 Pp. M. 


Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except 
Sundays; Pacitic Express, west, and Atlantic 
Express, east, daily; Evening £xpress, west, 
daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter 
Accommodation, daily, except Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and 

ies’ Cars on all day trains. 

Trains run by Chicago time, 


H. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 
CO. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt , Detroit. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
An Evzcant New Epirion or 
LOUIS PLAIDY’S 


TECHNICAL STUDIES 
FOR PIANO-FORTE, 
From the latest correct German edition, as used 
in the Conservatories of Leipsig 


and Munich. 
Price $2.00. 


Address, C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the 
following popular Church Books at the lowest 
rates and in any quantity. 

The Victory, . 


Triumph, .. 
Choral Tribute, 


SPS. 4. 9 
he 
be 
a 
—) 


eee C10 ae 6 


Temple Choir, . eee ls 13 50 
True Choir, . . Me) es 50 13 50 
Key Note, . .. Ot as 50 13 50 
Harp of J udah, . a A 50 13 50 


Jubilant Voices, . 


Single copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
retail price. Address, 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO, 
Detroit. 


Piano Tuning and Repairing. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have 
secured the services of Mr. A. J. Vandermeer, 
who will in future attend to all orders for tuning 
and repairing. We can recommend him to be 
one of the best workmen of the kind in the 
country, and satisfaction is guaranteed every 
time. “Parties in the State wanting work of this 
kind done can send their orders direct to us, and 
they will be pperey attended to. 

_ ©. J. WHITNEY & Co. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply any of the standard 

. Sunday School Singing Books, at lowest prices 

and in any quantity. Among the most popular 
now in use are: 


The Song Garland Retail. Per doz. 
eSongGarlund, . . . . $0 35 $3 60 
OPM. 4. + lk le 40 4 00 
ee nC 85 8 60 
BrightJewels, . ..... 85 3 60 
Hresh Taurels,. . =... 35 3 60 
UME. sk Ce 35 8 60 
New Golden Shower, . . . . 35 3 60 
Golden Censer,. . . .. . 85 8 60 
New Golden Chain, . . . . 35 3 60 
TheSignet Ring, . ... . 365 3 60 


The trade supplied at publisher’s rates. Sin- 
gle copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of retail 
price. Address, 

C. J. WHITNEY &-CO., Detroit. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
AMERICAN PIANO-FORTES 


HAV BE’ RECEKEIVED EOR: “REL 
SEVENTY-SIX SUPERIORITY | 


PREMIUMS ex. THEIR MANUFACTURE 


Over ali Competition, “ye In Europe and America. 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


First Grand Prize! Highest Award ! 


CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR & GOLD MEDAL, 


To 


CHICK ERING & SONS. 


For the American Pianos, in all three styles exhibited, viz: GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT; this award being 
distinctly classified by the Imperial Commission as 


FIRST IN THE ORDER OF MERIT 


Places the Chickering Piano at the head of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 


A GENERAL REDUCTION IN PRICES 


And a strict adhesion to the 


ONE PRICE SYSTEM. 


Secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


Ee COPEL K BREN G: Baggy @) 


> 
Is the most durable in the world and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has 


no equal in the country. 
CHICKERING & SONS FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely 
superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aids to labor. ‘ 


4 
‘ P Never consider anything good enough which is capable of IMPROVEMENT, and never allow any opportu- 
Chickering & Sons nity to escape of availing themselves of every REAL IMPROVEMENT whereby the QUALLEY or 
RESOURCES of the INSTRUMENT may be enhanced. 
They do not adopt any trifling changes, nor do they take out UNNECESSARY PATENTS for the purpose of ADVERTISING, They 
paren saake. ne radical changes without being fully convinced that SUCH CHANGE IS DESIRABLE and an IMPROVEMENT in the 
ft) rs 
They aim to deserve success, by issuing such Instruments as shall be a permanent guarantee of the RELIABILITY and QUALITY of their 
manufacture, 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly ean be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY 
OF MATERIALS used in every branch of the business. Every Piano made by them is FULLY WARRANTED, and satisfaction guaranteed to 
the purchaser. In claiming a superiority for the CHICK ERING PIANOS over all others made, we would call special attention to THE 
PERFECT EVENNESS OF THE SCALES, throughout the ENTIRE REGISTERS. The SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, so favorably 
noticed by all the Great Artists. The POWER AND QUALITY OF TONE, DELICACY OF TOUCH, PERFECTION OF THE MECHAN- 
I8M, DURABILITY AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE Of WORKMANSHIP, AND BEAUTY OF FINISH. 


, SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, 
andin which the CHICKERING PIANOS are considered superior to others: 


1, QUALITY OF TONE. ' 5, STYLE OF FINISH. - 
2. BODY OR POWER OF TONE. 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 
8. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION, 7. DURABILITY. 


4. DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION. 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold by us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at 
our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily, 


Read the following Testimonial. 


The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a 
piano-forte maker which he has ever given in Europe or America: 


[TRANSLATION. ] ‘ . 

Messrs. CHICKERING :—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I 
must declare them perfect, and perfectissimes (superlatively perfect). There is no quality which is foreign to them. Your instruments possess in 
the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmony, brilliancy, solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer 
a harmonious ensemble of perfections, to the exclusion of all defects. Pianists of the least pretensions will find means of drawing from them agree- 
able effects ; and in face of such products—which truly do honor to the art of the construction of instruments,—the role of the critic is as simple as 
that of the public: the one has but to applaud them conscientiously and with entire satisfaction, and the other but to procure them in the same 
manner. In congratulating you sincerely upon the great and decisive snecess obtained at the Exposition at Paris, I am pleased to anticipate the 
happy continuation of the same in all places where your pianos will be heard, and I beg that you accept, gentlemen, the expression of my most 
distinguished sentiments of esteem and consideration, F Lise 


Rome, December 26, 1867. (Signed) 


OVER 37,000 CHICKERING PIANOS 


Are now in use, and among the thousands soldin this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect 
satisfaction in every respect. 

Illustrated Catalogues, with reduced Price List, sent free to any address. 3 P 

Every CHICKERING PIANO is fully warranted, and a written guarantee, signed by the manufacturers, accompanies each instrument. 

Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person, 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., State Agents, Detroit. 
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‘J. BSTEY & CO.’S 


THE MOST PERFECT REED ORGAN MANUFACTURED. 


Shakspeare has defined music to 
be a “concord of sweet sounds,” 
and, since the days of the mytho- 
logical Parr, who invoked ‘“har- 
monies sweet” from the rude reeds, 
there has been no vehicle of sound 
more symphonious and enchanting 
than the “‘ Estey” Organ, which, in 
musical circles, is justly regarded 
as the invention of the age. Ex- 
perts and critics, who worship at 
the shrine of the “Sacred Nine,” 
with one accord declare that the 
organs which bear the imprint of 
“J. Estey & Co.,” are unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable, and the thou- 


sands of testimonials to the beauty 
and perfection of the Cottage Or- 
gans, which monthly issue from 
the workshops of this esteemed 
firm, are so precise and explicit in 
their character as to leave no more 
room for scepticism as regards the 
quality and efficiency of the instru- 
ments they produce, Bishop Simp-» 
son, well known in theological and 
literary circles, over his own sig- 
nature, eulogizes one of the Estey 
organs in this marked and appre- 
ciative style: “Iam much pleased 
with the Cottage Organ which I 
purchased of you. It combines 
sweetness and power in an unusual 
degree, and is a favorite in our 
family circle.’ Such is the verdict 
of an intelligent churchman who knows whereof he 
writes, and such, also, is the attestation of all who | 
have tested the beautiful instruments built by the} 
Estey establishment. The extraordinary efficiency, 
ower and capacity of these instruments are not the 
result of blind chance and a transitory reputation 
achieved by accidental circumstances, They are, in 
a word, the inevitable consequences of skill; high 
musical attainment, and unremitting application and 
labor. Every article which goes into the composition 
of an Estey organ is subjected, prior to manutfacture, 
to the severest scientific scrutiny, by men educated 
and experienced in the various departments over 
which they preside. From the period the lumber is | 
hewn in the forest to the time it is incorporated into 
the instrument, its gradual preparation is watched 
over and guided by the most consummate artists, 
employed at the highest salaries, in order that perfec- | 
tion shall be attained, at least, so far as materials 
extend. In addition, the Messrs. Estey & Co. have) 
at their command a corps of inventive experts, whose 
sole duty and province it is to create and improve 
whatever they may discover calculated to enhance | 
the value and elegance of their incomparable reed 
instruments. To this end, the lumber employed in 
the construction of their organs is tested in the most | 
thorough manner known to science. It is, first, | 
exposed to the open air for a given period, that | 
nature may do her own seasoning, after which it runs | 
the gauntlet of kilns built expressly for the purpose, 
and, in this wise, when manufactured, it is proot 
against climatic revolution, and assist measurably in } 
giving tone and power to the organ which it consti. | 
tutes. Every stage in the mechanism of their organs 
is taken under the immediate supervision of the pro- 
prictors, who are themselves mechanics of the first 
order, and hence it is that the Estey Organ stands on 
its present eminence, acknowledged by all to be the 
very acme of musical perfection and mechanical 
excellence. The Estey Organ is remarkable for its | 
extreme delicacy of touch, full, rich tone, and har- | 
monious, wave-like swell, at once grand, imposing 
and sweet, rendering it, beyond doubt, the great| 
desideratum for the sacred grandeur of the psalms 
and other church harmonies. The great distinguish- | 
ing feature of the Estey Organ is denominated the 
“Vox Humana Tremolo,” which was perfected, pat- | 
ented and added to these instruments in 1865. The, 


“Tremolo” consists of a revolving fan, which, when | 


;came into being. 


i tinct patents. 


'chamber, enhancing the rotundity or volume of tone | 


‘agement and efficiency of the organ. It occupies no , 


6. The “ Patent Organ Bellows” 
greatly énhances the power and 
quality of the tone, without in- 
creasing the size of the case. 

7. The ‘Patent Reed Board,” 
whereby the tone is greatly im- 
proved, rendering it more like a 
Pipe Organ than is found in any 
other instrument. This important 
improvement is covered by two 
patents. 

8. Tor Estey ORGANS, WITH 
Pirrk Orcan Tor.— The great 
power and pipe-like tone of the 
Estey Organs have created a de- 
mand for an instrument which 
shall imitate the “appearance, as 
well as the tone, of the pipe organ ; 
and we are happy to announce to 
our friends and patrons that they 
have now pertected new and beau- 
tiful gilt pipe-tops for three differ- 
ent styles of Organs, which, for 
elegance of proportion, chasteness 
of style, and beauty of finish, are 
unexcelled by anything in the 
market, 

Churches which are unable to 
bear the expense of a pipe organ 
have here a beautiful substitute. 
The tone and touch are, without 
doubt, unapproached by any other 


being played, inspires the music witha fremulous, 
wave-like symphony, imparting a tone and grandeur 
of effect previously unknown in the history of reed 


music. This invention was a discovery in the con- 
struction of the organ which at once raised the Estey | 
instruments far above all rivals, and though com- 
petitors have essayed to imitate it, all their efforts to 
reach the standard of the Estey patent have proved 
unsuccessful and abortive. Since the “Tremolo” 
g, the Estey Organs have steadily 
advanced in the public estimation, giving eminent 
satisfaction to the latter, and fame and pecuniary 
reward to the talented and enterprising builders 
In truth, the Estey instrument is a combination 
or series of patented improvements, scientifically | 
arranged into one grand whole. These improvements 


‘are not in any other organ, and may be briefly enu- | 


merated thus: 

1. The “Vox Humana Tremolo,” the operation of | 
which we have depicted. | 

2. The “ Vox Jubilante,” which is a “stop” of the | 
most effective and enchanting nature. This feature | 
comprises an extra set of reeds, so formed, tuned and | 
arranged as to create the most pleasing effects in the | 


‘music, creating a tone hitherto supposed impossible | 


in organs. This invention is the sole property of | 
Estey & Co., and is appended only to the instruments | 


they manufacture. | 


3. The “ Patent Harmonic Attachment” is an octave | 
coupler used on a single manual, and doubles the. 
power of the instrument without increasing its size, | 
or number of reeds. | 


4. Next we have what is technically termed the 
“Manual Sub-Bass,” another creation of the inventive 
genius of the Estey house, and covered by three dis- | 
This peculiarity is, in plain terms, an | 
additional set of sub-bass reeds, placed upon the air- 


in the ratio of about one-third, and is deservedly | 
esteemed by performers an invaluable aid in the man- | 


additional space, and answers all the purposes of} 
pedal bass. 

5. The ‘Patent Knee-Swell,” whereby the player | 
has complete control over the instrument, obtaining a | 
perfect Crescendo or Diminuendo, more beautiful 
than the Automatic Swell, or any other ever before | 
used, 


reed organ in existence, while the 
style of case will prove an appro- 
priate addition to the architectural 
beauty of any church, or the furnishing of the most 
elegant parlor. 

Within the past year Messrs. Estey & Co. have 
erected five large factories, and their business has 
increased so wonderfully that when we say that they 
must manufacture two hundred organs per week to 
make their supply equal to the demand, the reader 
will have a basis upon which they can estimate the 
magnitude of their enterprise. We have just closed 
a contract with Messrs. Estey & Co. for one thousand 
of their magnificent organs for the coming year’s 
trade in Michigan, and we hope to hear from each of 


/our readers who have thoughts of getting a musical 


instrument, and we will send descriptive price lists, 
with terms of payment, on application. 


> 


DO NOT FAIL TO SEE THE 
ESTEY COTTACE ORCAN 
BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHERE. 

A large assoriment can always be seen at our Warerooms, 
197 JEFFERSON AVE, DETROIT, 


C.J- WHITNEY &CO., 


GENERAL AGENTS. yh 
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A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AND ITS LITERATURE. 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue. 


‘ Publishers. 


‘*Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries,'’ 


« 
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{ $1.00 per Year. 


Terms: | 19 Cants per Copy. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by C. J. WHITNEY & CO., in the office of the 


Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


VOLUME I. 


Deve) 15, CARP ele eee. 


NUMBER IV, 


The Singer. 
The revels reigned in kingly halls, 
The mirth was fast and free: 
They called the bard to lend the feast 
The charm of minstrelsy. 


He came and sang of knightly deeds, 
Of battles lost and won, 

Of hero deaths and laurel crowns ; 
And still the feast went on. 


He sang of beauty and of love, 
Of poet-dreams divine ; 

Some boasted of their steeds and swords, 
Some praised the purple wine. 


The melody unheeded rose 
Where jest and laughter rang ; 
Who heard the minstrel or his lay ? 
Who heard the song he sang ¢ 


Ah! there was one who sat apart 
Silent amid the throng, 

Whose changing cheek and moistened eye 
Confessed the power of song. 


And as the music died away 
In cadence low and sweet, 

The richest gem that young knight wore 
Fell at the minstrel’s feet. 


So sings the poet in the mart, 
Where jest and scoff are ringing, 
Nor knows what sympathizing heart 
Respondeth to his singing. 


If one amid the careless crowd 
Pauses to hear his strain, 

And better, nobler, turns away, 
He has not sung in vain, 


And though unheeded he may sing, 
And win but sneer and blame, 

Hereafter at his feet may fall 
Earth’s purest jewel—fame ! 


Church Music. 


: * All the train 
Sang hallelujah as the sound of seas,.”— Milton. 


Again! oh! send those anthem notes again, 
Through the arched roof in triumph to the sky! 

Bid the old tombs give echoes to the strain, 

~ The banners tremble as with victory. 


Sing them once more! then waft my soul away, 
High where no shadow of the past is thrown ; 

No earthly passion, though the exulting lay 
Breathes mournfully one haunting undertone. 


All is of heaven! yet wherefore to mine eye 

Gush the quick tears unbidden from their source! 
Ben while the waves of that strong harmony 

Sweep with my spirit on their sounding course! 


Wherefore must rapture its full tide reveal, 
Thus by the signs betokening sorrow’s power ? 
Oh! is it not that humbly we may feel 
Our nature’s limits in its proudest hour ? 


Mrs. Hemans. 


Tow music charms ? 
How metre warms ? 
Parent of actions good and brave! 
How vice it tames ? 
iy And worth inflames ? 
And holds proud empire o’er the grave! 


Youna. 


Hints to Pianists. 


BY M. H. M’CHESNEY. 


No. 2. 
MECHANICAL SKILL‘ 
Although the land is filled with tutors in music, 


/both male and female, to such an extent that the 


| 


| 
| 


| 


humblest hamlet may boast of two or three, there 
seems to be but few who are réally capable of direct- 
ing the studies of the would-be pianists to successful 
results. But not alone does the fault lie in the 


teachers. Perhaps not one ina hundred of the pupils 


is willing to devote the attention and time necessary 
to raise them above mediocrity. _ 
Certainly, many have fine natural abilities, who 


‘|aecomplish but little; and when their musical educa- 


tion is finished, can do little more than play passably 
a few showy compositions of the most modern order. 
But whilst I contend that although pupil or parent 
may sometimes be alone responsible for these meagre 
results, still I am confident that in the majority of 
cases the fault lies with the teacher. Ninety per 
cent of those professing to teach music are ladies who 
have studied from two months to two years. Large 
numbers of them do not even profess to play the 
simplest compositions, but do profess to be excellent 
teachers. 

Tf a father wishes to make a sailor of his son, does 
he trust his education with one who is no sailor him- 
self? Would not the public detect the imposition if 
one should propose to receive pupils in French, and 
yet themselves be unable to pronounce a-single sen- 
tence correctly ? Yet incompetent music teachers are 
constantly being employed under the plea that they 
are good enough for beginners. If at any time during 
the musical career of a student, they need correct 
guidance and careful watching, it is at the very out- 
set. Establish firmly a fine position of the hand, 
correct action and stroke of the fingers, and success 
may be considered certain. If correct mechanics are 
not taught by the teacher and learned by the pupil at 
the outset, the chances are that they never will be 
learned. I have always found it a laborious task, and 
quite often a fruitless one, to attempt to correct a 
faulty stroke when confirmed by long habit. It is for 
this reason I would urge upon parents and guardians 
the necessity of employing none but thoroughly com- 
petent teachers at the outset. 

In case no competent teacher can be obtained, those 
who are already somewhat advanced will do well to 
treasure up the following general rules :— 

1st. The body of the hand, wrist and forearm form 
a line as nearly straight as possible. 

2d. When a single key is struck, the stroke must 
be made with the finger alone. 

38d. When two or more keys are struck at the same 
time with the same hand, the stroke may be made 
from the fingers alone, from the entire hand or from 
the forearm, according to the amountof force desired. 

4th. Octaves should nearly always be played from 
| the wrist. 

5th. As a general rule, finger black octaves with 
'the thumb and third finger. 
6th. In scales, five finger exercises, and arpeggios 


|do not use the wrist joint, but play from the finger 
‘alone, 


7th. At all times keep the finger joints bent out- 
wardly at the instant of percussion. 

8th. Never make a motion with the hands, arms or 
any part of the body, that is not positively necessary to 
an easier rendition of the composition. In fact, avoid 
all grimaces, distortions and motions of the hands and 
body which mean nothing, and always strive to be 
easy and graceful. 

These general rules, like all others, have their ex- 
ceptions, of which I have neither the time nor space 
to treat at present. In conclusion, I would say: For 
the first three years the student should mainly be 
employed upon the five finger exercises, scales, ar- 
peggios, and strictly technical studies. By this time, 
if both the teacher and pupil have been faithful to 
the work, sufficient mechanical skill will have been 
acquired to render the onward progress of the student 
both rapid and interesting. A language and cunning 
have been given the fingers by and through which 
they may announce the beauties of the great masters. 


Music Among the Ancients. 


From the early dawn of the world’s history, when 
the warbling of feathered songsters, and the various 
melodies of nature first aroused in man the conscious- 
ness of a new sense, and suggested the art itself, the 
votaries of music have been steadily increasing. 
They have struggled on from the first rude efforts to 
the present perfected system. Music has been an*art 
of very slow growth. Beginning almost with man 
himself, yet its progress has been very gradual, 
Although subject to constant interruptions, it has ad- 
vanced slowly, but surely. There were times when 
it flourished; times favorable to its development, 
and times very adverse, yet it continued to grow on 
until it has reached its present excellence. Its pro- 
gress has not, of course, been the same among all na- 
tions. Music has extended its influence and growth 
in proportion to the sensibility of the people. Though 
all people are subject to its influence, yet it is in dif- 
ferent degrees ; and therefore among all kinds of peo- 
ple, from the rude, wandering tribe, sunk in the very 
lowest depth of barbarism, to the nation rejoicing in 
the highest civilization, music in some form exists. 
There is a vast difference between the simple tom- 
tom of the Hindoo and the great Boston organ, with 
its numerous and complicated array of stops, keys 
and pedals, yet they alike mark the possession of the 
same sense, though in different stages of development. 
Believing that a brief account of the art we love may 
not be uninteresting to our readers, we have penned 
the present article. The music is the same now, 
among a few nations, that it was thousands of years 
ago. Information upon this subject is easy to obtain, 
for there is much history and many fables extant con- 
cerning that art, reaching far back many centuries 
beyond that of classic nations. From these sources 
we learn what it was at that time. The wheels of 
progress seem then to have been blocked, and have 
remained at a stand-still ever since. This is especial- 
ly the case with the Hindoo, Chinese and Japanese 
music. No great changes have taken place in that 
art—at least none for the better—since the days of 
Confucius, the great Chinese philosopher, who said, 
more than one hundred years before Plato was born : 


aa 
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“ Would’st thou know if a people be well governed, if| existed among the ancients; though a system un- 


its manners be good or bad, examine the music it 
practices.” Yet, despite the evident favor with 
which the old philosopher regarded music, it makes 
no progress among the Chinese. Even if there were 
genius to advance it—which we believe is wanting in 
the organization of that people—its development 
would be effectually restrained by the sumptuary 
laws which are in force.. With the Chinese, as with 
most other nations, music and religion are intimately 
connected. It takes a conspicuous place in their 
most dignified ceremonies. The sacred imperial 
hymn, sung with great pomp annually, is a se- 
quence of long-drawn notes, precisely parallel to the 
early church music, in unison. 

Some of the earliest accounts of music are to be 
found in the Bible. From that sacred depository of 
knowledge we learn that among the Hebrews music 
was quite extensively cultivated. Yet even from 
that source it is difficult to obtain anything like a 
satisfactory statement of the music of the Jewish na- 
tion. We find, however, that the art, from a very 
early period, constantly ministered to their religious 
ceremonies. Moses tells us that Jubal, sixth in 
descent from Cain, was “the father of all such as 
handle the harp and organ.” The organ here spoken 
of was, according to the interpretation of learned 
commentators, the syrinx, or a species of Pan’s pipes. 
This must have been but a short period after the del- 
uge, yet long enough, evidently, for a considerable 
advancement in music to have been made. 

The Bible, also, mentions instruments of various 
kinds, which were performed upon with skill. It 
tells us of the wonderful manner in which the min- 
strel, David, played upon the harp before Saul, the 
king, and of the influence of the music, in driving 
away the evil spells which depressed the spirits of 
that unhappy king. When the harpist, divinely ap- 
pointed, in his turn became king, and ruled over 
Israel, music progressed, and was held in high 
esteem. His patronage necessarily extended its in- 
fluence, and a great corps of musicians was appointed 
for the celebration of the religious ceremonies. The 
musicians were confined to one family, that of Levi, 
which was exclusively consecrated to the service of 
the Lord, and the cultivation of music. When Solo- 
mon was made king, 4,000 were the number ‘“ which 
praised the Lord with instruments.” But whatever 
knowledge the Hebrews possessed of music was un- 
doubtedly obtained from the Egyptians. Therefore 
it is to Egypt, that mystic land, where the arts and 
sciences attained a perfection which the modern 
world is but beginning to comprehend, that we must 
go for the earliest indications of anything like cul- 
ture, as we understand it, in music. It was among 
the first sciences cultivated there, and the opinion 
prevailed among the ancients that Pythagoras was in- 
debted to the Egyptian priests for nearly all the 
science he possessed, and especially that of music. 
Pythagoras, teacher of the Greeks, who sustained the 
same relation to the ancient world in music, that 
Italy does to the modern, was instructed by the 
Egyptians. Are we not right, then, in looking upon 
the Egyptians as the earliest masters in that divine 
science ? 
the invention of some of their musical instruments. 
Indeed there is little question now made of the supe- 
riority of the Egyptians over the Greeks in music, de- 
spite the pretentions of the latter nation. * Some 
insight into the ancient state of music on the Nile 
has been acquired by the world by means of a draw- 
ing from a painting of a harp in a tomb at Thebes, 
indicating that before Athens was built the Egyp- 
tians made harps of many strings. 
lation of an excellence in music far beyond what the 
Greeks had ever possessed. All traces of Egyptian 
composition of music have long since passed away, 
and what it was can now only be conjectured, The 
rude songs of the boatmen of the Nile alone remain as 
samples of that of a once polished people. But melo- 
dy, as it is understood by us, we do not believe ever 


Tt was to them that the Greeks attributed | 


This was a reve- | 


doubtedly prevailed. Their songs may bé described 
as musical declamations, and the voice, in reciting 


them, was accompanied and sustained by instru-| 


ments. The first poets, it may be said, were the 
first musicians. Music and poetry were generally 
connected, and among the ancient Greeks they were 
inseparable, and always taught together. At Athens, 
during the times of Pericles, musie was esteemed so 
hecessary a part of education, that not to understand 
it was considered a disgrace. Yet, although music 
was held in such high estimation by the Greeks, it 
is generally conceded that they did not understand 
harmony, and that their lyre of a few strings merely 
played the notes of the voice. Without either the 
great organ or piano-forte—instruments unknown to 
them—it may, we think, be safely affirmed that the 
science of harmony could not have been created. 
Their lyre being, as we have said, too poor an instru- 
ment to afford much melody, and the ancient fiute, 
although possessing some advantages, yet not much 
better, it may be fairly inferred, that music, asa 
science, was not understood. 

Their system of religion was opposed to all im- 
provements in their instruments, and the mainte- 
nance of music, in prescribed forms, was considered 
a necessity of state. 

Although Greek musical MSS.—that is, poetry with 
musical signs—have been discovered, yet it throws 
but little light upon the state of music in that era, 
because no key being found, it cannot be rightly un- 
derstood. 

We learn, however, that they had many hundreds 
of musical signs, and that to become a musician-poet 
must have required years of practice. If the inter- 


pretation of their MSS. be correct, they declaimed in’ 


a kind of recitation in a minor key, intoning pretty 
much as is done by the priest in the Roman Catholic 
services. Religious and patriotic poetry so musically 
declaimed before a people of such lively imaginations 
as the Greeks, may easily have produced the effects 
which poetry and historians relate, but they were due 
to the sentiment, and not to the value of the melody. 

Such knowledge as the Romans possessed of music 
was obtained from the Greeks; but they never ac- 
quired such high culture in that art as their masters. 
The earliest MSS, which we have of their music, 
capable of being deciphered, are about 800 years old. 
The melodies of that day were, as we may easily con- 
jecture, very rude and imperfect. They were but 
such as ignorance of all the resources of the voice 
might suggest. The varieties of length and pitch of 
notes, of the symmetries of cadence and the splendors 
of modulation from one key to another, were all un- 
known. Their melodies were but the feeblest dawn- 
ing of that musical light which has since burst upon 
the world in all its glorious refulgence. Faint be- 
ginnings, crude and hasty sketches by the ancient 
Romans, to be filled in, rounded off, and made a mag- 
nificent whole by the modern Italians. 
darkness which succeeded the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire music still struggled and maintained its exist- 
ence—a light so divine could not be easily extin- 
guished. 

The church mysteries, or performances by religious 
persons of dramas, the subjects of which were taken 
from the Scriptures, continued to sustain it. During 
the chivalric ages music was fostered by the min- 
strels and troubadours. Everywhere welcome, from 
the hut of the vassal to the castle of the highest lord 
|in the land, they disseminated a taste for their “joy- 
ous art” throughout Europe, which was not slow in 
ripening into a love which has since remained un- 
changed. Little lyric-dramatic pieces, composed and 
|performed by them, show the popular taste of that 
‘time. From this time forth began an advance in 
|music-progress which was like a grand triumphal 
march, in which all cultivated nations took part. 

Inventions and improvements in the musical art 
quickly followed one another, The organ, thundering 


During the| 


fugue, from which, in their turn, arose the rhetori- 
cally constructed sonata, symphony and overture, 
ornamented and refined by the graces of vocalization, 
and the blossoms. and fragrance of operatic music. 
To music have all nations contributed a large share, 
yet to Italy, that land of song, does it owe its pas- 
sionate grace and refinement. There has growna 
race of singers who are autocrats in their art. They 
give laws and method in song to all the world. The 
musician who has not visited Italy, has left incom- 
plete his studies, is the verdict recorded against him. 
Master after master has arisen who has impressed the 
peculiarities of his genius upon the art, and passed 
away. In vocal and instrumental music the skill of the 
present day is so wonderful that it seems impossible 
that it can be excelled. One production after another 
has appeared, until such heights have been attained 
in musical science, that it would almost seem that 
perfection had been realized. What discoveries are 
in store for us we cannot say, but knowing how won- 
derful are the powers of man, how limitless his 
genius, we think we can safely affirm that the end is 
not yet, that there are heights for us yet to climb, 
viewed from which our present stand-point will seem 
inferior indeed, and compared with which the bold 
splendors of the present day will sink into insignifi- 
cance. 


_ Beethoven. 


The greatest musical composer of the present cen- 
tury was born in Bonn, on the Rhine, December 
17, 1770. His father was tenor singer in the Elec- 
tor’s chapel, a man of irregular habits, and a severe 
task-master to the boy, whose early musical education 
he superintended in person. Beethoven was a stub- 
born, impetuous, impatient boy, who hated to sit 
still, and had absolutely to be driven to the piano, 


|and yet who loved music passionately in his own 


way. His was a genius which could not brook artifi- 
cial methods, but must seek its own appointed way, 
unfettered by rules and teachers. That surly self- 


é‘ 
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reliance which rather distinguished Beethoven in © 


after years, no doubt was engendered and fostered at 
home by his father, whose irregularities and pecu- 
liar disposition made home unpleasant. For his 
mother Beethoven cherished a warm affection, and 
loved to talk about her. 


Beethoven, evidently, was not a youth with whom ~ 


one could easily make acquaintance. 
art, and was too much absorbed in it to be taken up 
with the events and common places of every day life. 
The little cares which make up the sum and sub- 
stance of our existence were disregarded by him ; for 
he knew them not. The deafness which withdrew 
him from the world at a later period, was already pre- 
dicted in the rapt and inward tone of his whole 
mind, Iis soul was absorbed with great thoughts. 
Reveling in grand harmonies, he entered the wonder- 
ful tone-land; and there, basking in the sunshine of 
melody which warmed his soul, he became morally 
“deaf” to both censure and applause. His inatten- 
tion to matters of business subjected him to calami-— 


ties which served not so much to abstract him from 


the world, as to distract him. He was forced into re- 
lations with the practical side of life, and obliged to 
contend with the selfishness of those by whom he 
was surrounded ; which, unfitted as he was to encoun- 
ter, could only craze and bewilder him. His absence 
of mind not only exposed him to ridicule, but advan- 
tage was taken of it to defraud him of his money; so 
that he seldom had more than enough for the com- 
mon necessities of life. 

One who had the delightful privilege of listening 
to Beethoven’s wonderful improvisations on the piano, 
at which he was fond of seating himself in the dusk 
of the evening, says: ‘‘In the latter part of his life, 
his playing at such times-was more painful. than 


agreeable to those who heard it. The inward mind _ 
alone was active; the outward sense no longer ope- * 


rated with it. Sometimes he would lay his left hand 


forth its grand harmonic peals, gave birth to the/ upon the key-board, and thus drown with discordant 


He lived in his — 
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noise the music to which his right hand was feelingly 
giving utterance. The most painful thing of all was 
to hear him improvise on stringed instruments, owing 
to his incapacity of tuning. The music which he 
thus produced was frightful, tho’ in his mind it was 
pure and harmonious.” ; 

May not the great master’s deafness convince those 
who are spiritually deaf to his works, that music is 
more a thing of the soul than of the sense? 

In appearance, Beethoven is described as small, 
complexion dark, and somewhat marred by small-pox, 
careless and negligent in his attire, clothes often 
soiled and torn. His hair was black, and worn so 
long, that he was continually tossing it back—and 
yet withal, an appearance marked and noble. One of 
Beethoven's peculiarities was, that whatever he held 
as established ceased with him to be a subject for dis- 
cussion, There were two things he would never talk 
about—religion and thorough-bass. For he regarded 
them both as things ultimate and settled; the one 
the foundation of life, the other of music. He 
looked upon a good life as the only confession of 
faith; and the production of true works of musical 
art as the only solution of the laws of harmony. His 
life and his music alike were a yearning and striving 
towards the spiritual essence, which he felt to be su- 
preme and the ground of all things. His music was 
his religion; into that he poured his life. In his 
music he aspired to the Infinite. In his music he ac- 
complished the great sacrifice of self, and displayed 
a heroic will in his resolute adherence to his theme, 
mastering his thronging inspirations, and fettering 
those peculiar flights of genius, stray gleams of 
which we catch blending with some of his earlier 
‘compositions. In his music was he always true, as 
in his life; compromising nothing for effect, for im- 
mediate success or comfort. The tenderest love and 
most energetic will, the loftiest aspiration and purity 
and faith are in his music. As he himself said, “ The 
secret of all true art lies, after all, in the moral.” 
How much has he bequeathed to the ages in that lan- 


guage, which admits of no misconstruction. They. 


are words which set forth no partial truths—but one 
perfect whole. They come from the heart of the 
“man, and express sentiments which reconcile all con- 
flicting views, and speak to the heart again. The 
ephemeral productions of the age will pass away and 
his music yet live. As the world «grows older, the 
better will it be appreciated ; and the wonderful rich- 
ness of his heaven-born genius assert its sway, and 
shine in undimmed lustre through coming time. 


Ancient Music Schools. 


Among the Jews there were schools of the proph- 
ets, where the young men were taught to sing psalms 
and play upon musical instruments. Here it was 
that the prophets often uttered their prophecies to 
the music of the harp and other ancient Jewish in- 
struments. In these schools pupils were only taught 
the study and practice of music. However rude and 
illiterate a people may be, we yet find that music in 
some form is cultivated. Music schools are of a very 
ancient date; they are among the earliest institutions 
that people set up, for they teach expression in a lan- 
guage which all people speak, a language which ad- 
dresses the hearts of all. 


A Musical Tonic. 


Prof. Oakley, the Elinburgh organist, at a concert, 
when he played some of Bach’s fugues, said to his 
audience: “I am quite aware that fugues are not 
generally popular with my audiences here; and, in- 
deed, in consequence of their intricacy, fugues are 
difficult to follow, except to musicians. But, never- 
theless, the more you hear of Bach, the better you will 
like him, and his music is a very good tonic for im- 
proving your musical taste. The dose prepared for 
you to-day ig a very slight one, and I hope that to 
tome here it may not prove unpalatable.” 
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song he had just sung. Ifeverything had gone as 
usual, I ought to have improvised most dreadfully 


MENDELSSOHN’S ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO VICTORIA badly, for it is almost always like that with me, when 


AND ALBERT. 


The following interesting letter by Mendelssohn 
has just been published by his son in a German pe- 
riodical, and an English paper “ wonders how many 


more of these charming effusions are lying con-| 


cealed ;” 
FRANKFORT, July 19, 1842. 

My Desrest LittLe Moruer: I must tell you a 
little more about London, and of the days after our 
trip to Manchester. 

Prince Albert had asked me to go to him on Satur- 
day at-two o'clock, so that I might try his organ be- 
fore Lleft England ; I found him alone, and as we were 
talking away the Queen came in, also alone, in a sim- 
ple morning dress. She saidshe was obliged to leave 
for Claremont in an hour, and then suddenly inter- 
rupting herself, exclaimed, ‘“ But goodness, what a 
%onfusion!” for the wind had littered the whole room, 
and strewed the pedals of the organ (which, by the 
way, made a-very pretty feature in the room) with 
leaves of music from a large portfolio that lay open. 
As she spoke she knelt down and began picking up 
the music; Prince Albert helped, and I too was not 
idle. Then Prince Albert proceeded to explain the 
stops to me, and she said that she would, meanwhile, 
put things straight. I begged that the Prince would 
first play me something, so that, as I said, I might 
boast about it in Germany, and he played a chorale, 
by heart, with the pedals, so charmingly and clearly, 
and correctly, that it would have done credit to any 
professional, and the Queen, having finished her 
work, came and sat by him, and listened, and looked 
pleased. 

Then it was my turn, and I began my chorus from 
“St. Paul’—“ How lovely are the messengers.” | Be- 
fort I got to the end of the first verse they both joined 
in the chorus, and all the time Prince Albert managed 
the stops for me so cleverly—first a flute, at the forte 
the great organ, at the D major part the whole, then 
he made a lovely diminuendo with the stops, and so 
on to the end of the piece, and all by heart—that I 
was really quite enchanted. Then the young Prince 
of Gotha came in, and there was more chatting; and 
the Queen asked if I had written any new songs, and 
said she was very fond of singing my published ones. 
“You should sing one to him,” said Prince Albert; 
and after a little begging she said. she would try the 
“Fruhlingslied” in B flat—“‘If it is there,’ she 
added, “for all my music is packed up for Clare- 
mont.” 

Prince Albert went to look for f%, but came back, 
saying it was already packed. ‘But one might per- 
haps unpack it,” said I. ‘We must send for Lady 
—,’ she said, (I did not catch the name.) So the 
bell was rung, and the servants were sent after it, but 
without success; and at last the Queen went herself, 
and while she was Gone Prince Albert said to me: 
“ She begs you will accept this present as a remem- 
brance,” and he gave me a case with a beautiful ring, 
on which is engraved “ V. R., 1842.” Then the Queen 
came back, and said: “ Lady —is gone, and has 
taken all my things with her. It really is most. an- 
noying.” (You can’t think how that amused me.) I 
then begged that I might not be made to suffer for 
the accident, and hoped she would sing another song 
After some consultation with her husband, he said: 
“She will sing you something of Gluck’s.” 

Meantime the Princess of Gotha had come in, and 
we five proceeded through various corridors and 
rooms to the Queen’s sitting-room, where there was a 
gigantic rocking-horse standing near the sofa, and 
two big bird cages, and pictures on the walls, and 
splendidly bound books on the table, and music on 
the piano. The Duchess of Kent came in too, and 
while they were all talking I ruammaged about among 
the music, and soon discovered my first set of songs. 
So, of course, I begged her rather to sing one of those 
than the Gluck, to which she very kindly consented ; 
and which did she choose? “ Schoner und Schoner 
schmuct sich!” sang it quite charmingly, in strict 
time and tune, and with very good execution. Only 
in the line “ Der Prosa Latsen und Muh,” where it 
goes down to D, and then comes up again chromati- 
cally, she sang D sharp each time, and as I gave her 
the note both times, the last time she sang D,and 
there it ought to have been D sharp. But with the 
exception of this little mistake it was really charm- 
ing, and the last long GI have neyer heard better, or 
purer, or more natural from any amateur. Then I 
was obliged to confess that Fanny had written the 
song (which I found very hard, but pride must have 
a fall), and beg her to sing one of my own also. 

After this, Prince Albert sang the Aerndtlied, ‘‘ Es 
ist em Schmitter ;” and then he said I must play him 


| Something before I went, and gave me as themes the 


chorale which he had played upon the organ, and the 


| 


I want to go well, and then I should have gone away 
vexed with the whole morning. But, just as if I was 
to keep nothing but the pleasantest, most charming 
recollection of it, I never improvised better; I was in 
the best mood for it, and played a long time, and en- 
joyed it myself so, that besides the two themes, I 
brought in the songs that the Queen had sung, natu- 
rally enough; and it all went off so easily that I 
would gladly not have stopped, and they followed me 
with so much intelligence and attention, that I felt 
more at my ease than I ever did in improvising for an 
audience. She said several times she hoped I would 
soon come to England again and pay them a visit, 
and then I took leave, and down below I saw the 
beautiful carriages waiting, with their scarlet out- 
riders, and in a quarter of an hour the flag was low- 
ered. * * -* TI must add that I begged the Queen 
to allow me to dedicate my A minor symphony to 
her, as that had really been the inducement to my 
journey, and because the English name on the Scotch 
piece would look doubly well. Also, I forgot to tell 
you how, just as she was going to begin to sing, she 
said, “But the parrot must go out first, or he will 
screech louder than I shall sing.” Upon which 
Prince Albert rang the bell; and the Prince of Gotha 
said he would carry it out, and I said, “ Allow me,” 
and carried the great cage out, to the astonishment of 
the servants. There is plenty more to say when we 
meet; but if Dirichlet goes and thinks me a little 
aristocrat because of these long details, I swear I am 
more radical than ever, and call to witness Grote, 
Roebuck, and you, my dear little mother, who will be 
as much amused by all these details as I am myself. 


The Highest Note. 


In “The Magic Flute,” Christina Nilsson sings f 
above the staff. The youngest of the sisters, Sessi, 
with a compass of three octaves and a half, reached 
the same note. Catalani had the same wonderful 
compass, but pitched a third lower. The highest 
voice on record is that of Lucretia Ajugari, whom 
Mozart heard at Parmo. With a voice as pure as a 
flute, she ascended to triple ¢, trilling on the d above. 
A Madame Becker, who astonished St. Petersburg in 
1823, reached the same note by accident. 

We find, says the Springfield (I1l.) Journal, the 
above in an exchange; and will add that the highest 
voice on record is not the one mentioned. Dr, Marx, 
in his “General Musical Instruction,” testifies to hay- 
ing heard a girl of twelve yéars reach the “tripple” 
or four-lined e, the seventh space above the g clef—a 
major third above the ¢ mentioned—with clearness 
and purity of intonation; and her lowest note was the 
little e—fourth space below the g clef—making a 
compass of four octaves. 

Jenny Lind’s highest note was the three-lined f— 
the same as Nilsson’s ; and Madame Malibran (Garcia) 
sang f sharp. But it must be remembered that the 
pitch has risen since the days of those great singers. 


Prima Donna Advertising. 


As a commentary on the ingenious dodges resorted 
to by indefatigable managers in the way of Prima 
Donna advertising, we clip the following from an 
exchange :— 


“ Patti will not be in America for over a year, but 
the Strakosch family is already hard at work at the 
preliminary advertising. We are instructed per 
cable and regular correspondence about once a week, 
of the tender solicitude felt in the warbling mar- 
quise’s fortunes throughout Europe. The appearance 
of a ‘cat-boil’ upon her distinguished nose sent the 
horrible rumor through all France that she had been 
attacked with small-pox, and Von Moltke’s legions 
spread not half the terror in that poor country than 
did this blood-curdling report. She bumped her 
head the other day against one of the wings of a St. 
Petersburg theatre, and we were at once assured that 
such was the joy on learning that not even her scalp 
had been abraded, that special thanksgiving services 
were ordered in all the Moskovite churches. And 
now she has tripped her lovely toes in the too volu- 
minous folds of a robe, and, sprawling upon the floor, 
has barked her noble knees.” 


A paragraph announcing that the Czar and his 
family have resolved to wear crape until her excoriated 
limbs shall have fully healed will now be started on 
its journalistic rounds. 
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Correspondence. 


| the concert, that she would be unable to sing. Noth-) 


| had been sick, and sent word a day or two previous to. ) ‘tions of the country have also followed Boston’s 


example, Philadelphia of the number. After investi- 


ling was said about it, however, and preparations were | gating the subject quite fully, the Philadelphia 


From New York. 


New York, March 27. 

The musical season here the past month has not | 
been particularly active. The principal feature has 
been the reappearance of Miss Nilsson, after her re- | 
The “ Messiah” and ‘‘ Creation” 
were the oritorios given at Steinway Hall, with Miss 
Nilsson, Miss Carey, and Messrs. Simpson and Whit- 
ney, and the New York Mendelssohn Union, under | 
the able baton of Mr. George Bristow. The perform- 
ances were: first-class, especially the “Creation,” in 
which Mr. George Simpson carried off the honors of 
the evening. On Wednesday evening, March 22, Miss 
Nilsson gave her farewell concert at, Steinway Hall 
to a crowded 


cent Western trip. 


room being at a premium, Although, on her return 
from her Western trip, her voice appeared to be | 
fatigued, it seemed on this occasion to have recovered 
its first freshness and purity, which was so marked a} 
feature on her arrival from Europe. She sang the 
aria, ‘‘ Fors’e Lui,” from Traviata, and the “ Miserere,” | 
from Trovatore, in which Brignoli, the oily tenor, 
showed his ability to sing as well as he did ten years 
ago. Miss Carey, who is a conscientious and ac- 
complished vocalist, rendered an aria from “ Dinorah,” 
and for an encore gave “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and 
also the duett from “ Trovatore,” with ‘Old Brig.” 
Vieuxtemps, the king of violinists, played some of his 
own compositions in the unapproachable style for | 
which he is noted, and that is saying sufficiént. 
Nilsson will give a farewell concert in New York on 
Saturday, the 25th; in Brooklyn on the 27th, after 
which she will visit Philadelphia, Boston, and other 
cities, where she will no doubt repeat her triumphs 
of the season. She has determined to make the 
United States her future residence, and has already 
become a property holder with that intention. At 
the conclusion of her engagement with Strakosch she 
will branch out for herself. The field in which she 
will next shine will be that of Italian opera, and 
there is a fair prospect that we will have a resurrec- 
tion of semi-dead and broken-down Italian operatic 
artistes to support her,.that being the usual style of 
doing things in this city. The day, I am afraid, is 
yet far off, when we shall see a company of Italian 
artistes—competent to support Nilsson, as she was 
supported in London—associated with her in New 
York. 

The church singers of this city are busy makiny their 
engagements for the ensuing year. The choir of 
Grace Church, Mrs. Bodstein, soprano; Mrs, Rachau, 
contralto; Mr. George Simpson, tenor, and Mr. John 
Clark, basso, with the prince of organists, 8. P. War- 
ren, presiding, will remain. The only changes made 
in this choir for the past 12 years have been in the 
positions of organist and basso. Mr. Leggatt, a well- 
known tenor, and Miss Antoinette Sterling, the 
favorite contralto, go to Plymouth Church (Rev. 
Ifenry Ward Beecher’s), Brooklyn. W. J. Hill, the 
popular tenor, an old Detroiter, and formerly with 
the Richings’ opera troupe, is engaged for Dr. Adams? 
Church, Madison Avenue, to replace Thatcher, who 
has gone to Boston. 

The Brooklyn Church Union have given a series of 
concerts, which have been the success of the season. 
'They have produced “ Athalie,” the 114th Psalm, and 
the finale to-the second act of “Loreley,” all by the 
same composer, in addition to miscellaneous oratorio 


choruses, solos, ete. 
porated, the Board of Directors consisting of some of 
the wealthiest gentlemen of Brooklyn. They have 
an orchestra of 60 pieces, the whole being under the 
conductorship of Harvey B. Dodworth. The soloists 
engaged have been Miss Kellogg, Mrs. Gertrude F. 
Hess, Mr. John Clark, Mr. Wehli, and Juan Salcedo. 
The concert given on the evening of the 23d was a 
affair. Miss Kellogg, unfortunately, 


The society has just been incor- 


magnificent 


,on the programme 


and fashionable audience—standing | « 


made quietly to have a substitute (7) for her—but at) 


for her, and the matter explained to the audience, 


and when she made her appearance she was the re-_ 
|cipient of a perfect ovation. 
however, substituting a ballad for the piece announced | 
—‘On Mighty Pens,” from the | 


She sang charmingly, 


“Creation ””—and for an encore gave ‘“ Beware,’ ac- 


companying herself on the piano in the latter piece. / 


On her second appearance she rendered the beautiful 
aria from “ Ernani,” with rare pathos and expression, 
calling forth an enthusiastic encore. 


disagreeable mannerisms, or what is better known as 
airs,” which formerly characterized her appearance 


| before the public—she looks, acts, and sings like a} 
| sensible woman now, and the consequence is that the 


American public have taken her to its musical heart | 
as its pet child. 
The Euterpe Society, under the leadership of John | 


| P. Morgan, continue to give occasional concerts at the 


Young Men’s Christian Association. This society is 
composed largely of professional singers, which fact 
is sufficient to guarantee first-class concerts.- They 
have been tolerably successful, and no doubt will, at 
the end of the season, have a dividend for the mem- 
bers, although it is likely to be a small one. 
CHASSEPOT. 


From Boston. 


Boston, March 23, 1871. 
The arrangements in progress for the approaching 
meeting of the National Musical Congress ensure 


both a large and interesting gathering. A full pro-| 


gramme of the exercises will be published in the 
course of a few weeks. In addition to the papers to 


be read, and the discussions to take place on import- | 
ant subjects connected with music in its various rela- | 


tions to the sanctuary, the school, the concert-room 
and the home, there will be aseries of interesting mu- 
sical performances. Many of Boston’s finest artists, 
both vocal and instrumental, have already volunteered 
their services. Several of the choirs of the city will 
sing at the different sessions, and on one of the even- 
ings a chorus of one thousand voices will assist, with 
the aid of a full orchestra and the great organ. There 
will also be a full Oratorio performance—probably 
“ Klijah”—by the Salem Oratorio Society, that or- 
ganization having been invited to be present. ‘To all 
these the delegates to the Convention and members 
of the Congress will be admitted free, but a small 
charge will be made to the outside public, in order 
that the expenses may-be defrayed. One important 
feature, which I had almost forgotten to mention, 
will be singing by a chorus of children from the 
public schools. As the subject of musical instruction 
in the public schools will form one of the prominent 
topics of discussion, an illustration of how Boston 
carries Out the idea will be in the highest degree in- 
teresting and instructive. Those who desire to join 
the Congress can do so by the payment of the small 
fee of one dollar. There is no doubt but that the 
National Musical Congress has the power to exert a 
great influence for good in the land, and the organi- 
zation is daily increasing in size and prominence. 
The subject of musical instruction in the public 
schools is receiving unusual attention throughout 
New England. In our own State many cities and 
towns, not content to await the slow process of State 
legislation in the matter, have acted upon their own 
account, and engrafted music among the regular 
branches of studies, to be pursued as such. Lynn, 
Springfield, and Portland have been among the most 
recent to move in this matter. In almost every case 
the admirable system of instruction pursued in Bos- 
ton has been adopted, and many cities in other sec- 


An apology was made | 


Tt is pleasant | 
to note that this admirable artist is getting rid of the 


‘School Board decided to adopt the Boston plan, and 


| the eleventh hour she made her appearance, rather Mr. L.W. Mason, Supervisor of Music in the Primary 
| than disappoint the audience. 


Schools of Boston, is now in that city on a leave of 
absence, to practically introduce the system so suc- 
cessfully inaugurated by him here in connection with 
|his admirable series of music charts. 

| The preparations for the triennial festival of The 
Handel and Haydn Society are being carried for- 
ward assiduously, and everything promises well for 
the affair. The members of the society. rehearse 
/ regularly on Sunday evenings the music that is to be 
Madame Rudersdorf, the celebrated soprano, 
and Mr. Cummings, the London tenor (and great 
rival of Mr. Sims Reeves), have been engaged, to- 
gether with Miss Adelaide Phillipps and several 
It is not unlikely that 
Nilsson and Miss Annie Louise Cary may also be en- 
gaged, although the former’s high terms, and, prob- 
able, stipulation regarding the price of tickets, may 
/ pr ove a barrier. The festival will open on the morning 
of Tuesday, May 9, with a performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s Psalm XCVIII (first time in 
America), the Hallelujah chorus from Beethoven's 
“Mount of Olives;” and Mendelssohn's symphony 
cantata, “The Hymn of Praise.” At the subsequent 
levening entertainments, the following oratorios will 
be given: Mendelssohn’s “Elijah ;” Handel’s “ Israel 
in Egypt” (first time in Boston for many years) ; Ben- 
nett’s ‘‘ Woman of Samaria” (first time in America) ; 
and at the closing concert on Sunday evening, May 
14, Handel’s “ Messiah.” On Friday afternoon of the 
festival week, Beethoven’s ninth symphony will be 
performed, with selections from Bach's St. Matthew 
Passions Music. 

The Harvard Musical Association gave their tenth 
and last regular concert of the season, at Music Hall, 
|this afternoon. At the ninth concert, given on the 
9th inst., Bargiel’s overture to “Medea,” Haydn's 
symphony in G, Goldmark’s overture to “ Sakuntala,” 
and Mendelssohn’s overture to ‘Ruy Blas” were 
played, and Mrs.C. A. Barry sang selections from Bach’s 
St. Matthew Passions Music, a song by Handel, and 
another by Franz. At to-day’s concert, Miss Maria 
Krebs played Beethoven’s Fifth Piano Concerto in E 
flat, his Polonaise in C, op. 89, and a prelude and 
fugue by Bach. The orchestra performed the over- 
ture to “ Coriolanus, "the overture to “ Egmont,” and 
the Eighth Symphony in F, all by Beethoven. An 
extra concert will be given on Thursday afternoon of 
next week, March 30, for the benefit of Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn, Maria Krebs will also assist on that occa- 
sion. 

Nilsson’s appearance with The Handel and Haydn 
Society in Oratorio, so many times postponed, has 
again been put off—this time until the 31st inst., and 
April 1st, when “The Creation” and the ‘ Messiah” 
will be given, unless Strakosch April fools us. 

A very fine concert was given at Music Hall on 

Sunday evening, March 5, in aid of the Musicians’ 
Relief Fund, The features of the affair were an or- 
chestra of one hundred and five players, singing by 
the Orpheus Musical Society, and various vocal and 
instrumentai solos. Three novel instrumental! pieces 
were performed on the occasion, viz: a Postludiwm in 
F, for organ, trumpet, three trombones and tympani, 
by Enkhausen ; a Concertino for four violins, by Julius 
Kichberg ; and a Serenude, for five violonce!los, con- 
| tra bass and tympani, by Schmenke. 
Mr. James M. Wehli gave a series of three popular 
| concerts (fifty cents admission) in the early part of the 
month, his own piano-forte-playing being the leading 
feature. They are to be repeated with variations to- 
wards the end of next month. 

Mr. B. J. Lang closed his series of Thursday con- 
certs at the Globe Theatre, on the 2d inst. The chief 
feature of the closing programme was a very fine 
performance by Messrs. Lang, Parker and Leonhard, 
of Bach’s Concerto in C major, for three piano-fortes. 


/sung. 


artists of local prominence. 


setting of 
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A grand fair in aid of the French sufferers by the | nitude. Instead of a chorus of ten thousand voices, 
late war is shortly to be held in this city. The Bos-| there will be one of twenty thousand, and the build- 
ton Theatre will be occupied for the purpose for the; ing will be conttacted to hold one hundred thousand 
space of two weeks, beginning April 10th, Easter | persons, instead of fifty thousand. _ 

Monday. An innumerable number of entertainments) The Mendelssohn Quintette Club start out this 
of various kinds have already been given in aid of the week on a three months’ westward tour. 

project, including a good crop of concerts. A very} The Lawrence Choral Society gave a very fine per- 
pleasant musical entertainment was given on the formance of “Elijah” on the Ist inst. The Salem 
evening of the 11th inst, at the St. James’ Hotel,! Oratorio Society gave a magnificent rendering of ‘‘St. 
under the direction of Mr. H. C. Barnabee, and) Paul,” on the 2d. The Lynn Choral Union gave a mis- 


_ another takes place this evening at the Revere House, 
_ under the direction of Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, the 
pianist. A sacred concert comes off at the Globe 
_ Theatre on Sunday evening next for the same ob- 
_ ject, and others have taken place in Cambridge and 
elsewhere. 


Theodore Thomas’ matchless orchestra visits us| 


again next month, to play at Mr. Alfred P. Peck’s 
benefit concert, which takes place on the 12th. Miss 
Kellogg, Miss Anna Louise Cary, Miss Anna Mehlig 
and Mr. Perabo, the pianist, are also engaged for the 
same occasion, Such a brilliant combination of gréat 
artists is something exceptional. Mr. Thomas gives 
a matinee on Saturday, the 15th, at which Miss Meh- 
lig will make her last appearance previous to her 
departure for Europe. 
Mr J. K. Paine’s lectures on the history of music 
_ have been continued through the past month, with 
most successful results. On the 4th he lectured on 
Emanuel Bach and Haydn, and The Development of 
Modern Instrumental Music; on the 11th,on Gluck and 
" Mozart, and The Modern Opera; and on the 18th, on 
- Beethoven and His Epoch. The latter was especially 
a fine lecture. 
on Saturday next, will be devoted to Opera in Europe 
during the present century, and the two closing, dis- 


= | 


courses of the series will be given April 1st and 8th, | 


when Oratorio and Instrumental Music since Beetho- 
ven, and the New German Music will be respéctively 
treated upon. It is understood that Mr. Paine will 
put the lectures into book form. It is earnestly hoped 
he will do so, for the work would form a valuable 
contribution to musical literature. 
The Boston Chorus, a flourishing organization 
formed by Dr. Tourjee, originally as\ the nucleus 
for the great Peace Jubilee Chorus, and continued 
by him for the practice of oratorio music, has just 
entered upon its third course of rehearsals for the 

present winter. It has taken up Mendelssohn’s “ Eli- 
jah,” under the direction of Mr. Carl Zerrahn. Since 
ithe Jubilee, a jarge number of choral societies have 
sprung up in all directions, while old organizations 

have been greatly improved and strengthened. There 
is no doubt whatever that the Jubilee awakened a 
new interest in the best class of music, and-the new 
life quickened by that event is being fostered and ex- 
tended by the National Musical Congress. For two 
; years past, Dr. Tourjee has continued his visits to 
different cities and towns, for the purpose of speaking 


on music as an element of worship, and in behalf of | 


* choral-organizations. He has thus been engaged 
nearly every evening, including the Sabbath. His 
lectures and praise meetings have everywhere been 

_ very largely attended, and in many places large and 
flourishing choral organizations have resulted direct- 
ly from the interest he has awakened, He believes in 
music for the masses, and not for an exclusive few. 

Mr. Gilmore’s History of the Peace Jubilee will be 
laid before the public in the course of a few days. It 
is likely to make a stir in local musical circles, for the 
reason that Mr. Gilmore tells the story of his strug- 

giles in behalf of his great enterprise, fearlessly 
and without favor, and those who have criticised 
him are in turn criticised, good naturedly, — but 
honestly. The book will consist of between three 
and four hundred pages, and in an appendix 
all the names of the great chorus will . appear. 

_ Mr. Gilmore has already begun to devote time 

and attention to his great International Jubilee. 


‘This affair will surely come off next year, and it will| the West, was present, and added much to the enter- 


greatly eclipse the National Peace Jubilee in mag- 


His sixteenth lecture, to be delivered | 


| stringed instruments. 


cellaneous concert with Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” on 
the 10th. A Grand union performance of ‘“ Elijah” 


by these three societies is talked of. 
RANGER. 


The Normal School Concert. 


YPpsiLantTt, 1871. 
The choir of the Michigan State Normal School at 
/Ypsilanti, gave their annual concert in Normal 
;Chapel March 7th. 


credit upon that earnest, hard-working and talented 
‘instructor, Professor IF’. H. Pease. 

The Normal School, more than ever before, not 
| only sustains but advances its high reputation in the 
|department of music. The audience was the largest 
| that ever assembled in Normal Chapel to listen to a 
/eoncert, and can be accounted for only in the in- 
lereasing reputation of its choir, the confidence the 
|people have in any entertainment which Professor 
Pease may bring before them, and also in the fact 
that there are now more remarkably fine singers there 
| than ever before. : 

The style of the pieces produced shows that the 
| Professor is carrying out that very laudable purpose 
of cultivating a taste for the higher class of music 
among pupils and people, and with what perfect suc- 
cess was seen in the appreciation with which those 
very admirably executed selections, from Rossini, 
Verdi, and Mercadante, were received by the 
audience. And while we were carried toward the 
higher and grander conceptions of these masters, the 
sweet simple melodies, such as “ Gentle Annie,” ‘ Old 
Folks ‘at Home,” and “Old Dog Tray,” were inter- 
spersed, and as they always do, when thus sung, went 
straight to the popular heart. ‘“ Memory’s Refrain,” 
a quartette, sung in a most admirable manner by the 
above-named talent, is a composition of the instructor, 
and an exquisitely beautiful thing. ‘‘Love’s Re- 
quest,” by Miss Alice Barr, was sweetly sung, the 
‘singer excelling her former high reputation. - We 
have often heard the sweetest tones of such voices 
as Miss Kellogg’s and M’lle Nilsson’s, tones for which 
an audience will cease breathing to hear, ruined by 
the tooting of horns and a harsh accompaniment of 
And we have thought, when 
such singers as the Misses Barr, Barnard, Jenness, 
and Messrs. Lee and Fair appeared, even the best 
tones of a piano seem harsh, hence should be softened 
down and rendered, often, altogether silent. We offer 
this criticism to concerts generally. 

In the quartette, “‘Pro Phundo Basso,” Mr. E. K. 
Hill performed his part well, and astonished his 
audience in running down the scale to double C 
“Gently Fall the Dews of Eve,” sung by a chorus of 
women’s voices, was very beautiful. ‘The Singing 


| Lesson,” executed by Miss Theo. Miller and Charles 


S. Lee, was done magnificently, and can only be 
equaled by Mrs, Smith and Barnabee; it brought 
forth an enthusiastic burst of applause. 

The entertainment was a complete success, and the 
| best concert of the kind we have ever attended any- 
where. I have never seen singers more under control, 
or more in sympathy with their instructor, and whe- 
ther it was a solo, or a whisper by that chorus of 40 
| voices, or a storm of music, as in ‘ Hail! to Thee, 
Liberty,” the touch of the master was seen in it all. 

I must not forget to add that Mr. C. N. Colwell, 
one of the finest pianists who has ever appeared in 


M, 


ment by his performance, 


The chorus this year, num-| 
| bering 40 voices, is remarkably fine, and reflects great | 
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j Musical Convention at Salem. 
Satem, 1871. 


Iam heartily glad that you have commenced the 
| publication of a musical paper. It is just the thing 
| we need in this State. Observing in the number in 
| which you made~your very pretty bow, that you 
| wanted to hear all that was going on musically, I 
| thought, perhaps, a few words in regard to our Musi- 
cal Association might not be amiss. It took its rise 
from a musical convention which met February 2384, 
| 1869, at Peeble’s Corners, Salem, Mich. This con- 
|; vention was under the direction of Prof. J. R. Sage, 
of Ann Arbor, and continued during five days, hold- 
jing its meetings at the Congregational Church. 
| Forty-five singers were brought together, and two 
/ concerts given, which proved successful. At the close 
of the session a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted, and the ‘Salem Musical Association” 
formed. James Levan was elected president, and 
Prof. Sage, director. Meetings, one in every two 
months, were appointed for practice, which were 
largely attended, and in every way successful. The 
| first annual meeting of the Association was held at 
the Congregational Church here, February 1st, 1870. 
About 5% musicians were in attendance, two concerts 
given, and a general good time had. The book used 
on the occasion was the “ Victory,” a tip-top work. 

Meetings for practice were held during the ensuing 
year, as the year before Hiram Thayer was elected 
president of the association. The second annual 
meeting, under the call of the Board of Direction, 
was held January 31st, of the present year, at the 
Baptist Church here, and lasted five days. Sixty-two 
members were present, a larger number than at any 
previous meeting. At the close of the session, a con- 
cert, under the management of Prof. Sage, was given 
in excellent style to a full house. The interest was 
kept up to a high pitch throughout the entire session, 
and everything passed off to the complete satisfaction 
of all. Our association is stronger to-day than ever 
before, having the good-will of the people about here, 
and, what is of special importance, money in the 
treasury. A 


Take Your Choice! 


“ Burdett March,” composed by M. H. McCuesney, 
Versus 
“Mason and Hamlin Grand March,” composed by J, 
W SITTEMORE. 


H, 


CONFESSION OF ONE OF THE AUTHORS. 


To the Editor of the Sona JouRNAL. 

Simm: It is with humility that I confess having 
written some three or four years ago a march which 
I sold to J. H. Whittemore & Co. They published 
the same under the name of ‘‘ Burdett March,” and 
affixed to both the title page and the inside sheet the 
name of M. H. McChesney as composer, I always 
supposed I wrote this march, and at this late hour I 
have courage enough to acknowledge it. Will the 
musical public forgive me? If they will, I promise 

| to do better in all my future compositions. 

I see that the same firm, who paid for and pub- 
lished three years ago the “Burdett March,” with M. H. 
McChesney’s name attached as composer, have lately 
published a “ Mason and Hamlin Grand March,” said 
to have been composed by J. H. Whittemore. I find 
upon examination that the “Mason and Hamlin 
March”’ is note for note like the “ Burdett March.” 
Isn’t it a strange coincidence 7 

If Mr. Whittemore really did write the ‘‘ Mason 
and Hamlin Grand March,” won't he please come out 
and promise the generous public that he won't write 
such horrid things any more ¢ 

If he did not write it, I wish to thank him for the 
ingenious way in which he has attempted to shield 
me from the criticisms of my musical friends, and am 
very sorry the plan did not work. 

People still insist that I wrote the march in ques- 
tion. Yours, truly, 

M. H. McCuesyry. 


' 
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To Our Readers. 


No one will dispute the wonderful and rapid 
growth of music and musical taste in our rising and 
energetic Western country. It has been said “ that 
we rarely have had leisure to enjoy music, and that 
when we had, we did not know how.” ‘There may be 
some truth in the remark. We are eminently a 
working people. Part of this industry results, no 
doubt, from our condition, and from the powerful in- 
citements to enterprise afforded by a young and 
prosperous country. Time was when we were content 
to allow the Hastern cities to judge and dictate, to ap- 
prove or condemn. We had no desire to assert an 
opinion of our own, or even share in the musical 
events and questions that occupied our more advanced 
and artistic sister States. But not so to-day. Now 
that we have ploughed and planted, have made our 
homes, builded our cities, we have time and inclina- 
tion to look around us and see what this wonderful 
thing music is. No one can charge us with being 
slow to welcome or dilatory in appreciating this 
divine art. We have shown our love for music in our 
welcome to talent, in our quick recognition of worth 
and ability, in our endeavors to establish it in our 
churches, our schools, and our homes. A wholesome 
musical education we consider a necessary part of 
high religious cultivation ; and in music we also see 
the handmaid to civilization. Is it not as truly the 
voice of nature as speech? It is as natural for us to 
convey and receive the movements of sentiments by 
the influence of sweet sounds as by the use of words. 
Goethe says that ‘music is the language divine that 
all can feel, understand and appreciate.” While our 
Father made the ear to receive the impulses of the 
speaking voice, He also rendered it susceptible to 
musical intonations. We read that among the 
ancients, and in the schools of the middle ages, music 
was considered necessary and indispensable to a full 
course of education. And as far back as we can trace, 
we find music has contributed to the refinement of 
taste, and the strengthening of moral feelings. The 
greatest composers of Germany have consecrated their 
genius to Him who endowed them with the beautiful 
gift. Haydn, whose memory will ever be remem- 
bered and honored, brought the choicest offspring of 
his great genius and laid it at the feet of Him from 
whom all great and good gifts come. Haydn himself 
tells us that at the time his oratorio of the “ Creation” 
was produced, “he was much in prayer.” It is music 
that through life animates the depressed, brings joy 
to the saddened, inspires the timid with courage, 
lends new wings to devotion, and helps to give utter- 
ance to our joys and our sorrows. Music isa part of 
our religion. Itis the poetry of life. In the fables 
that have come to us from the days of Orpheus and 
Apollo, we learn that seditions were quelled, cures 
wrought, fleets and armies governed by the force of 
song. These are but fables, ’tis true, and yet do they 
not seem to show the wonderful and mysterious 
power tha music has ever held over men’s hearts? 
“Music,” says Hooker, “is a thing that delighteth 
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all ages, and beseemeth all States.” It is music that 
calls forth the finest inspirations of the soul, lifting it 
from the world of matter to that pure region of 
the ideal—the sublime. It is union with music that 
calls forth the highest sentiments of our moral nature 
elevating and refining. And all can acquire a know- 
ledge of the art. It had long been supposed that, in 
order to tearn music, one had to be endowed with a 
musical ear. This, however, has proven an error. In 
Germany, almost every child attending school is in- 
structed in singing, and in the rudiments of music. 
The result is, that though in this respect, as in many 
others, there is a great difference in the natural 
ability and aptitude of children, still, all who can 
learn to read, can learn music. And we are already 
repeating, here among us, this experiment with the 
most satisfactory results. ‘ 
The number of schools in the West in which music 


| is made one of the regular branches of elementary in- 


struction, is already great, and steadily on the in- 
crease. And another consideration which ought to 
give music special claims on our attention is, that no 
art which we can study or pursue is so completely 
within our reach. It is rarely that students in paint- 
ing and sculpture can ever look, in this country, on 
the original works of a master. It is true, we can 
have copies, imitations; but, after all, they can give 
but faint conceptions of the artist’s design, and of his 
power and execution. But in written music we can 
have as complete a transcript of the conceptions and 
ideas of the composer as we can of written poetry or 
eloquence. The works of our great masters in music 
are within easy access of all who wish to study and 
learn of them. In the musical art, although we have 
made rapid ‘strides, still much may be done to call 
forth and improve the taste of our people by promot- 
ing all efforts made for the diffusion of a correct style 
in music, and a fervent love for the art. Among the 
means taken for this purpose there is none more ef- 
fective, and consequently more deserving of support 
and encouragement, than that which we have resorted 
to, the publication of a musical paper, which shall be 
devoted to music entirely. 

We believe that a paper such as we contemplate 
making the SonG JOURNAL, will do very much, in- 
deed, for our art; that it will tend to disseminate 
among those who read it musical germs, which will, 
ere long, we trust, develop into a wondrous growth. 
The West is already well represented in the way of 
musical papers, which have done very much for music 
in our midst. Among them the Sona JoURNAL has 
been warmly welcomed. There is no question but 
that a greater improvement in our taste for music, 
would also be a greater improvement in our morals. 
It is essential in our devotions, our homes and our 
schools. As intelligent, reasonable people, & well- 
wishers of that which will promote home comfort and 
our children’s happiness, do not allow musical culture 
and sentiment to decay. Advance it, and support it, 
by supporting that which will advance it, the Sona 
JOURNAL. 


THE OBOE.—The oboe, so popular in our orches- 
tras, is a double reed, and was probably the classical 
“tibia” of which Horace speaks at length; and was 
also apparently in use in Judea in our Lord’s time, 
since, in the curious quotation from St. John’s Gos- 
pel, xii., 6, the word translated “ bag” in our version 
really means reed box. In medieval times there was 
a whole family of oboes, called pommers; the lowest, 
called brummer, corresponding to the modern bas- 
soon. The bass oboe or bassoon was invented in 1539 
in Ferrara, Italy. 


AN AMERICAN OPERA ComPpANy.—The Boston Folio 
asks: ‘‘Isn’t it time America had an opera company 
comprised principally of native artists? Just imag- 
ine a troupe including Miss Kellogg, Miss Phillips, 
Miss Cary, Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Castle, Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. M. W. Whitney, etc! And where could a better 
buffo than Mr. Barnabee be found ? What answer ?” 
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A Visit to La Scala. 


Who has not heard of the Scala? “Breathes there 
a Milanese with soul so dead” who has not thrilled 
with enthusiastic delight at recalling the musical glo- 
ries of this most famous of theatres? who has not re- 
iterated with pride the long roll of great artists who 
have been ushered to fame from this vocal mint, 
dwelt on the Pastas, the Persianis, the Malibrans, 
Grissi, Rubinis, Donzellis, etc., whose magic notes yet 
remain the standard of all that is excellent in music? 

The exterior of La Scala is not imposing. A plain 
facade, a wing at the right, the ground floor of which 
is occupied by Ricordi, the principal music publisher 
and seller in Milan, and am irregular roof, as rustic 
as rough tiles and weather beaten chimneys can make 
it. When the theatre is open the approaches are by 
two certain streets, the others being blockaded by 
chairs and lamps. Supposing you to be a petite, you 
buy your ticket (fifty cents), and present it to three 
serene gentlemen in white neckcloths, cross a spacious 
ante-room, note a file of five-and-twenty soldiers, and 
find yourself in the pit of this noble edifice. This pit 
accommodates nine hundred sitting and six hundred 
standing. There are nearly two hundred boxes, dis- 
posed in five tiers, the King’s box, which is placed 
exactly opposite the stage, adding greatly to the beau- 
ty of the ensemble. It is something like twenty-two 
feet in height, by twelve or fourteen broad; mirrors, 
chandeliers, magnificent chairs, and the crown and 
other insignia of royalty at the top. Over the boxes 
is the gallery; the entrance to this is sixteen cents, 
and it contains, perhaps, four or five hundred. A- 
massive glass chandelier lets down from the ceiling, 
and this, with the footlights, is sufficient to illumin- 
ate the house. On great occasions small chandeliers, 
by dozens, are suspended from the boxes; the shape 
of*the theatre is that familiarly known as “horse- 
shoe.” The orchestraconsists of eighty perfomers, the 
chorus of about ninety, the corps de ballet the same, 
and the supernumeraries according to circumstances. 
I have seen nearly three hundred persons on the 
stage. The scenery is excellent, and the spectacles, 
both in opera and ballet, are superb. Some of the 
boxes are furnished with mirrors and reading lamps. 

A more critical, capable, and severe audience it is 
impossible to conceive. Nothing escapes them, and 
woe to the singer or player who utters a false note, 
or slurs over a roulade! An irrepressible “ Bah,” 
salutes his agonized ear from a dozen different quar- 
ters, and a snort of contempt from some old dilet- 
dante makes him writhe again, nor is ironical laugh- f 
ter wanting for extreme cases. 

In return, sing well, and you get your reward, 
enthusiastic, tumultous applause; such as one never 
hears elsewhere: “ Bravo! Bravissimo! Cielo! Ah 
Gran Dio!” is showered upon you from all parts of 
the house. 


Bell Ringing by Machinery. 


Verily this is a progressive age. While discoveries 
are being made in the world of science, and inven- 
tions and improvements are constantly added in 
mechanics, musical instruments are not neglected. 
Genius labors, and behold the results Three instru- 
ments, with wonderful combinations, capable of pro- 
ducing the most ecstatic sounds. We learn that these 
instruments were for the first time exhibited at a 
concert recently given in an ‘Eastern city. They are 
called by their inventor the dolce compana, the cor- 
nucindia, and the viula bass. Surely instruments 
thus termed ought to be something more than ordin- 
ary, and judging from their description, they are so. 
We cannot afford the space necessary to give our 
readers a detailed account of the ingenious mechanism 
displayed in their construction. They are operated upon 
by means of key boards, pedals, and stops. The tones 
produced are said to be very sweet, and yet powerful, 


and the most rapid movements capable of being 
executed. Bell-like in tone, the music of the dolce 
compana has been aptly compared with the sweet 
strains produced by the Swiss Bell Ringers. 
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COMMENDATIONS OF COTEMPORARIRES. 


—— 


(Detroit Free Press, } 


THE Sone JournAL.—The third number of the 
Song Journal, just published by C. J. Whitney & Co., | 
of this city, is a capital number of an excellent | 
monthly musical publication; one which not alone | 
for its literary excellence, and the care and cultiva- | 
tion evinced in its editorial and other departments, | 
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[East Shore News.] 

Tue Sona JourNAL.—The January number of this 
new musical journal was very creditable, but the se- 
cond number far excels it. Its size is doubled, and) 
its publishers say that “this enlargement is but the 


first step in that progressive march which shall 


speedily lead us to the end we seek—a place in every | 
Michigan fire-side.” We sincerely hope that the, 
JOURNAL may receive a most liberal support. 
(East Saginaw Enterprise.) 
The March number of the Sona JoURNAL is at! 


Tur first piano was made 153 years ago. 

THE organ is probably over 1,000 years old. 

Tue clarionette was invented about 200 years ago. 
A HANDY tune: For-tune. It is not common metre. 

Somer musicians put on more airs than they can play. 

Music, figuratively speaking, very rich —a million-air. 

THE mosquito, as a public singer, draws well, but never gives 


but for the value of its contents and the amount of | hand; it is a monthly, devoted to music and its litera- | S*tisfaction. 


matter furnishel for a mere nominal cost, should be | 
patronized by all lovers of the musical art. 


the abundant and appropriately selected matters of | 
musical fact and fancy, each number contains two | 
pieces of excellent music, or twenty-four pieces to) 
each yearly volume, and all for the low price of one | 
dollar per year. And in addition to these facts, ifs 
there is any force in the argument in favor of sustain- | 
ing home institutions, and cultivating home talent, | 
artistic as well as other, the Song Journal should, on | 
this ground, commend itself to our friends and fellow- 
citizens. Nor will the musical portion of other com- 
munities, and other cities and towns, look in vain for | 
pleasure among its pages, or fail to find food for song 
in its fresh and inspiring columns of news and com- 
ments. } 


(Albion. ] H 


‘Literature, is published monthly, by C. J. Whitney 
& Co., Detroit. Each number contains chvice read- | 
ing matter, and a valuable piece of music. 


{Saturday News.] 


Messrs. C. J. WHitney & Co., of Detroit, are 
doing a very large business in musical instruments, 
music and musical merchandise of every description. 
They are music publishers, and also proprietors of the 
Song JouRNAL. They are increasing their business 
by judicious advertising, and retaining their custom- 


ers by honorable dealing. 


} 
{Lawton Tribune.] 


THe Song JouRNAL.—The February number of 
this new, but very popular publication, comes to us 
enlarged by the addition, making sixteen pages of 
first-class musical literature. Several pieces of music 
are published in every issue. 


{Hastings Republican.} 


The Sona JOURNAL, published at Detroit, by C. J. 
Whitney & Co, is a new candidate for public favor, 
and one in which the citizens of Michigan should 
take a special interest. Mr. Whitney has done much 
to advance the love for music in the West, and asa 
cultivated musician and accomplished gentleman, he 
possesses the elements of success as editor of just 
such a journal as may be needed. 


(Holly Courier. } 


The Sona JourNAL for February is on our table. 
It is an improvement on the January number, in 
point of literary merit. It has much original matter 
on topics of interest to every musician, and the se- 
lected material is all good. In music: “ The Days oi 
Yore,” a solo and chorus by J. E. Stewart, is an easy 
and pleasing melody in B flat ‘“ Dripping Waters 
Polka” is a lively piece, by J. H. Simonds, calculated 
more especially for young players. 

We are glad to sce the Sona JOURNAL progressing, 
and hope to see it soon tuking the lead as a musical 


repertoire. 


(Grand Iaven Union.] | 


Tue Sona JocrNAL.—This is the name of a new 
musical sixteen page monthly quarto, published by C. 
J. Whitney & Co., Detroit, at $1 a year. The first 
number is received, and contains a sketch of the his- 
tory of Christina Nilsson, musical notes and events, 
cade choice song, entitled, ‘Take Father's Advice, 
Willie Dear.” It is very well printed, and its pub- 
men, who are not accustomed to 
fail. We have no doubt it will succeed. / 


{Raisin Valley Record.) | 


The SonG JourNAL for March is received. Itis a 
capital number, of 16 pages of fine original and se- 
lected matter, besides two fine pieces of music, worth 
double the price of single copies of the JouRNAL, 


(Whitehall Forum.] 


The Sone JourRNAL, a sprightly little musical 
journal, published in Detroit, by C. J. Whitney & 
Co., 197 Jefferson avenue, makes its regular visits to 
our table. It is a valuable paper for musicians, each 
number containing several pieces of music, and choice 
literary reading, closely allied to musical science, 


jlarged. It is a neat and spicy musical journal, and 


_music throughout our State. 


ture, published in Detroit by C. J. Whitney & Co. It 


cians. It contains sketches and anecdotes of eminent | 

musicians, instructive essays, musical bon mots, a) 
sweet song, and Bendix’s “ Twilight Mazurka.” 

[Bill Poster.} 

The Sone JouRNAL has evidently met with signal | 

success, as Number 2, for February, is greatly en- 


being a product of our own State, will sell rapidly. | 


{Laingsburg Recorder. } 


Tue Sone JoURNAL.—We have received the first | 
number of volume one of a new musical journal, pub- | 
lished monthly, by C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson | 
avenue, Detroit. It contains a new and beautiful | 
song, entitled “Take Father’s Advice, Willie, Dear,” 
and quite a number of other interesting articles. We 
hope it may become a favorite with every lover of 


(Orpheus.} 


THE Sone JouRNAL —This is the name of a new 
monthly musical publication, issued by C. J. Whit- 
ney & Co., No. 197 Jefferson avenue, Detroit. The 
first number is elegant in appearance, and contains 
much interesting original matter, It is a welcome 
addition to the already large list of musical month- 
lies. It is furnished subscribers at #1 per year. 


{Ypsilanti Sentinel. ] 


The March number of the Sona JOURNAL has reached 
us: Besides the usual musical information and gos- 
sip, it contains two pieces of music: “ Lost Oleane,” 


song and chorus, by Norris; and the “Twilight Ma- 
zurka,” by Bendix. The music alone, contained in a 
volume of the JOURNAL, is worth many times the 
subscription price, which is $1. 


(Detroit Tribune.] 


Tue Sone JouRNAL No. 2.—The second number 
of Messrs. Whitney & Co’s new musical paper is out, 
and in general appearance compares quite favorably 
with any other publication of the kind. Its literary 
department contains a well written article on organ- 
playing, from the pen of Dudley Buck, the well- 
known organist of Chicago, also an able critical notice 
of Balfe and his works, by a Detroit gentleman of con- 
siderable literary reputation. The other contributions 
and selections are good—indeed quite equal to most 
of its contemporaries. The music in this number is 
“Dripping Waters Polka,’ by J. H. Simonds, and 
“The Days of Yore,”’ song and chorus, by James E. 
Stewart. The size of the JoURNAL has been increased 
to 16 pages, and at $1 per year. It is a cheap and 
valuable publication to every person of musical talent. 


(Laingsburg Recorder. ] 


The Sona JouRNAL for March comes to us as 
sparkling and bright as ever, and loaded over with 
everything ot interest for those who love music. It 
contains music, entitled, “Lost Oleane,” by Cortland 
Ball; ‘‘ Twilight Mazurka,” by Prof. Wm. Bendix; 
and a beautiful original poem, called “* Influence of 


Music ;” with many valuable pieces. | 
| 


{Hillsdale Democrat } | 


The Sona JourNAL for March is on our table. It 
has an excellent variety of contents pertaining to mu- 
sical matters. It is alrcady taking rank among the 
musical journals of the Northwest—second to none. 


{ Albion Recorder.} 


Tue Sone JouRNAL.—This publication has been 
enlarged to 16 pages, and is well filled with good mu- 
sic and reading matter of interest to the musically in- 
clined public. The March number has “ Hints to 
Pianists,” “Opera Music,” ‘ Organ Music,” ‘* Anec- 
dotes of Handel,” a “ Boston Letter,” besides a good 
variety of miscellany, and two pieces of music—“ Lost 
Oleane,” (vocal) and * Twilight Mazurka,” (instru- 
mental). The SonG JoURNAL is both interesting and 
instructive. Friends of Music, give this first Michi- 
gan publication in the interest of the Art, your sup- 
port. re 


“Tax Father’s Advice, Willie Dear,” ia the latest and most 


t vers . Besides is something new in musical literature, and will | popular song. 
the well written editorials, and the attractiveness of| prove interesting to all, and indispensable to musi-| Cc 


. J. WuitNEy & Co. are the general agents for the Estey 
Cottage Organ. 

“Give My Clothes Pin Bag to Mother” is the name of a new 
and quite popular song. 


Waar is home without a Chickering piano? 
A word to the wise, etc. 


Very dismal. 


Unti1 500 years ago, no compositions for four parts had ever 
appeared, Counterpoint did not exist. 


Ovr old friend, Prof. F, H. Pease, of the State Normal School, 
has just sent to press a new glee book. 


Tue invention of printing music with movable types did not 
occur until the beginning of the sixteenth century. 


“Come ye disconsolate,” was the cheerful and suggestive title 
of a song performed by a choir at a wedding lately. 


A CLARIONET, cornet and flute have been introduced into the 
choir of the Congregational Church at Waupun, Wisconsin. 


A LEADER of a country band says that when he finds a piece 
written in four flats, he never uses more than two of the flats. 


M. H. McCuesney’s new operetta, “The Snow King,” will 
soon be putin press. Musical critics speak of it in the highest 
termes, 


For circulars of the Western Normal Academy of Music, ad- 
dress, Mr. I. William Suffern, at Chicago, care of Lyon & 
Healy. 


Pror. A. B. Brown, of Olivet College, has been conduct- 
ing a series of concerts with great success at Leavenworth, 
Kansas, 


“A pusty fiddler! what a funny name for a hymn tune,” 
said old Mrs. Partington to Ike. It was Adeste Fideles she had 
allusion to. 


“Wat have you to remark, madame, about my singing?” 
said a gentleman toalady. “Nothing, sir,” replied the lady ; 
“it is not remarkable.” 


Tury have a piano in the Massachusetts State Prison chapel, 
and at a recent entertainment given to the prisoners it was 
“dedicated” to the prison use. 


Pror. M. H. McCuesney, backed by a strong array of both 
professional and amateur talent, will give a concert at Clinton 
Hall, Pontiac, on the evening of April 14th. 


“THrEy do play such lovely sacred music at my daughter's,” 
said a pious but deaf old iady. ‘ There’s one piece in particular 
that is so solemn and devotional, ‘ The soul bereft will tind me.’” 
What she did hear was, ‘‘ The girl I left behind me,” 


TueERE is no better way of making home attractive than by 
means of music. ‘Put itin some shape before your children,” 
is good advice ; but put it in the shape of a Chickering piano, is ~ 
better. Follow it, and you will not only see but hear. 

Sona of the oyster—“* Put me in my little bed.” 

Appropos: The author of the aboye-entitled song has, we are 
informed, joined the Connecticut Fat Men’s Association, and 
weighs 270 pounds. He would lie heavy on the stomach of a 
trundle-bed. 


SomE music teacher once wrote that “the art of playing a 
violin requires the nicest perception and the most sense of any 
art in the known world.” Upon which an editor comments :— 
“The art of publishing a newspaper, and making it pay, and at 
the same time making it please everybody, beats fiddlin’ higher 
than a kite.” 


At Houghton there is a choral society called the “ Portage 
Lake Musical Union.’’ It is composed of 28 members—8 ladies 
and 20gentlemen. During the past year the music in rehearsal 
has been, the Choral Wreath and Opera Chorus Book, At pres- 
ent the society has, we understand, in rehearsal the cantata of 
“Queen Esther.” 


Smiru (who had accidentally left his pocket-book on the piano 
last night) :— 

“Have you found anything this morning, Angelina !"’ 

Angelina—* O, yes, dear, thanks—and I've been to Whitney 
& Co.’s music store, and ordered a new piano stool, some of their 
latest music, and subseribed for the SonG JouRNAL.” 


Tue following is an epitaph found on the tombstone of a 
noted singer who lived in Madrid in the last century : 

“ Here is resting Jean Pinto, the Orpheus of Spain. When he 
arrived in paradise, he mixed his voice with those of the angels. 
Assoon as the Lord had heard his singing, He was touched to 
tears, and turning to the crowds of seraphs, He said: ‘ Be quiet, 
and let my excellent chamber musician, Jean Pinto, sing.’”’ 


“NO LITTLE BABYS VOICE TO-DAY’ 


SONG AND CHORUS. . 


Words and Music by FRED’. B. NAYLOR, 
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1. In death, our litile ba-by 
2. Those  lit- tle toys, oh! how they 
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Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO’S | 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 
NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES, 


The Letters indicate the Key in which the piece is written. 
The Figures indicate the degree of difficulty: 1, very easy; 2, 
easy ; 3, medium; 4, difficult. DK, different keys. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Lost Oleane. 


Song and Chorus. Eb2. Chas. M. Norris. 


Well do I think of the day, sweet Oleane, 
When we together did stray 

Down ‘neath the evergreen tree, sweet Oleane, 
Just at the close of the day. 

Fondest of vows there we pledged, sweet Oleane, 
There ’neath the evergreen tree, 

That we'd be constant and true, sweet Oleane, 
Till I should come back to thee. 


This is the latest song from this young composer, 
and we predict for it a fine sale. The melody is a 
pleasing one. 


Kitty McCree O’Tossel. Words by /. Capern. 
Music by M. Hl. McChesney. Dd 3. 


Singing down by the meadow gate, 
Gay as a golden gladdie, 
Little hen-birds will call for their mate— 
Kitty is calling her laddie. 
Merrily, merrily pipes the merle, 
Merrily lifts the throstle, 
Merrily sings the milking-girl— 
Kitty MeCree O’Tossel. 


A very pretty, playful movement, with a charming 
melody. Every one is pleased with it. 


» 
2) 
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IS 
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No one cares for me. 
Song and Chorus, E) 2. Jwmes h. Stewart. 


All alone the streets I wander— 
No one cares for me, 
For I’m poor, and cannot squander 
Money like them, so fast and free; 
Still my heart’s as true, and loving 
As any one’s I see; 
But because I’m poor and ragged, 
No one thinks or cares for me. 

This is the latest song of this popular composer, and 
has already become universally popular with all the 
leading minstrel troupes in the country, It has already 
reached its tenth edition, and bids fair to become one 


of the most popular songs of the day. 


Gracie with the Golden Hair. 
Song and Chorus. C 2. M. I. McChesney. 


The songs of this popular composer are so well 
known, that any praise from us is useless ; but we can 
say with truth, that it is one of the most beautiful 
songs he has ever written, and will no doubt become as 
popular as all his music is. 


Days of Yore. 
Song and Chorus, Bb 2. James H, Stewart, 


This song of Mr. Stewart’s has a beautiful melody, 
with an easy accompaniment, and will be as univer- 
sally popular as all of Mr. Stewart’s songs. 
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Let us}Speak Softly. 
Ballad. Ab 2. M. F. H Smith. 


Gone from this beautiful bright world of ours, 
Gone from the sunshine that gladdens the flowers, 
No more on earth midst its trials to roam, 

A spirit has gone to a happier home, | 

Weary of life with its pleasure and pain, 

Weary of striving too often in vam, é 

Gone from this earth, where we’re journeying on, 
Let us speak softly, a spirit has gone. 


A beautiful and effective melody. 


» 
Vv 


Take Father's advice, Willie, Dear. 
Song and Chorus, G 2. M. H. McChesney. 


Take father’s advice, now Willie, my dear, 
Be honest in all that you do, : 
In passing through lite there is nothing to fear, 
If you are but manly and true. 
No matter if frowns on your labor are cust, 
No matter 1f no one will cheer, 
You'll reap the reward when trials are past, 
‘Take father’s advice, Willie, dear, 
hie new song is already meeting with great success ; 
its melody is simple, but pleasing, aud the sentiment of 


the words is Al. 
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Instrumental. 
PIANO. 


| Twilight Mazurka. 
Prof. Wm. Bendiz. F 3 


This is one of the latest from the pen of our genial 
Professor, who has a happy faculty of catering to the 
public taste when he offers anything in a musical way. 


L’Automne (Autumn) 
Polka de Concert. Dd 4. James H. Stewart. 


A very fine and effective piece for concerts, and all 
good players, written in an artistic manner, and is of 
the very highest order of music. 
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Dripping Waters. 
Polka. G 2 J. Il. Simonds. 


This is a very beautiful and original Polka, and 
although it is the author’s first effort, displays good 
taste throughout, and is well worth learning. 


Sweetly Thine Eyes are on me Beaming. 
Transcription. AbD4. MM. H. McChesney. 
A remarkably fine arrangement of Mr. I. C. V. 
Wheat’s beautiful melody of that name, and is han- 
dled throughout in a thoroughly artistic manner, and 
should be on the piano of every advanced performer. 


oc 
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Lyra. 
Grand March. C 3. W IZ. Barnhardt. 
A very fine teaching March, and is within the reach 
of the average run of players. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 


Salutation. 
Mazurka. © 2. Thos. R. Wa'ts. 


Medium as regards difficulty, and is having a very 
good sale. 


| 
| 


| 

i* Bouquet. 

| March. C 2. C. 1. Lockwood. 
This is one of the latest compositions of this 

lamented author, and is one of the most popular pieces 

on our catalogue. 


' 
} 


| Excursion. 
Polka. C 2. Wim B. Colson. 


One of those pieces that take whenever heard, and 
sells with rapidity. 
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Ks Pieces marked (*) arg embellished with beauliful illumi- 
nated title pages. 


Any of the above pieces will be mailed, post-paid, 
on the receipt of the marked price. 


| Please address 
C, J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 JEFFERSON Avk&., DeTrorr, M1cH. 


JAMES E. STEWART, 


and Teacher of Piano-Forte, 
Harmony, Ete. 


| Soloist 


| publication. All orders strictly confidential. 
| For terms, address care of 


i C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
} 197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


ie SCD CaN Seas 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


} New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size..............-++- $300 to $400 
'TERMs—£50 down, balance ¢25 per month until] paid for. 
“ $75 . “se $20 “ ae “ aa“ 
' New 7-Octave Pianos, large size.....- pm ee’ sess ape $400 to $600 
Trerms—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
“ €100 “ “a $35 “ oe * “ 
The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from...... $600 to $1,500 


‘Terms—$100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 


OUR. GAIN &.- 


Organs which retail for from..... .......0.-ssseee eee #50 to $100 
TrerMs—#25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 
| Organs which sell from......---eeesesae teeeeeee «+ $100 to $200 


‘TermMs—$50 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for. 


| 
| Organs which sell from.....0....2.+6 Pe #200 to $400 
Trerms—#100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 


For further information, please call on or address 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


80. | 


40. | 


Manuscripts harmonized, re-arranged and put in shape for 


THE WESTERN 


| 
‘NORMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


TWHLETH ANNUAL TERM. 


Principat TEAcHERS—Mr. J. WILLIAM SUFFERN, Chi- 

cago; Mr. L. O. EMERSON, Boston; Mr. W. 8. B. MAT- 

THEWS, Chicago; assisted by a full corps of teachers. 

wae circulars address Mr. Suffern, at Chicago, care of Lyon & - 
ealy. 


| 
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TILTON’S CELEBRATED 


BANTZTOS! 


] 
| 
| 
| 


The Best Patent now in Use. 


A very large assortment of these superior Banjos always on 
| hand. ‘Trade supplied ai the lowest wholesale rates. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
General Agents for Michigan. 


* 
LEADER OF THE 


‘Detroit Opera House Orchestra & Brass Band, 


} 


eat Will give instructions in Vocal Music, 


| AND ON ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

Lessons given at the residence of pupil or at his office, 117 
| Antoine street. Music arranged on short call for any number of 
{instruments. Band music furnished for any oceasion on liberal 


terms. apr-ly. 


| 


.| Send Direct to us for Your Music, 


ts No matter where a piece of music is published, you.will 
obtain it by sending to us. 

Bes Music books of all descriptions, instruction books for all 
kinds of instruments, constantly on hand. 

ts We are perfectly willing to correct all mistakes; but 
when we send just what is ordered, our customers must not 
expect us to take it back. 

{d- Remember, it is no more trouble or expense to 1s to send 
music one thousand miles than it is tosendone mile. Therefore, 
send direct for what you want, and save both time and expense. 

ik To prevent the loss of money or packages, correspondents 
are requested to be particularly cel to sign their names in 
full, -with the date, name of Postoflice, County and State, ina 
plain hand. 

tS In ordering sheet musie or books, give, if you can, the 
| correct and complete title, and name of the author; as there are 
many pieces of music with the same or similar name, but by 
different composers. 

the We beg to inform our customers in the profession, as well 
as Music Dealers and Book-sellers generally, that in addition to 
our own publications, we keep on hand and can supply any 
Music PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

tke” Orders for Foreign Music carefully filled. : 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Constantly on hand a large and varied assortment of 


‘German Accordeons, French Aceordeons, 


Flutinas, Concertinas, . 
Flutes, 
Fifes, 


Violins, 


Clarionets, 

| Piccolos, 

| Flageolets, 
| Boys’ Violins, Violincellos, 
Double Basses, 


Banjos, 


Guitars, 
Tamborines, 

| Bones, 

| Drum Heads, 

Violin Bows, 


Harmonicas, 
Drums, 

Violin Trimmings, 

Rosin, Guitar Trimmings, 


| Violin Cases, 
1 


Banjo Trimmings, 


Guitar Cases, Tuning Forks, 
Keys, “Bow Hairs, 
| Clarionet Reeds, Castenets, 
Triangles, Jewsharps, 
Music Boxes, Folios, 


Flock Spreads, Rubber Spreads, 


Etc., etc., ete. 


| Piano Stools, 
| 
Send your orders direct to 
| 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO,, Detroit. 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
WINTER TIME TABLE. 
TAKING EFFECT, = 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.10 a. m.; Day Express 10.00 a. m.; Even- 
ing Express 5.25 p.m.; Pacitic Express (Sun- 
days included) 9.50 ep. mM. ; connecting with the 
various branch lines, as below, and arriving 
at Chicago at 8.30 Pp. m.; 8.00 Pp. m., 630A. M., 
and 8.00 a. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 


4.00 P.M 
AIR LINE DIVISION. 

Mail Train leaves Jackson at 11.10 4. m. and 
arrives at Niles at 4.00 p. m., connecting with 
Mail Train on Main Line at both places. 
GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 

Leaves Jackson at 1.00 yp. m. (Mail); 5.10 Pp. w. 
(Evening Express), and 7.15 a. mM. (Mixed), 
arriving at Grand Rapids at 4.45 p.m.; 9.15 
P. M., and 3.15 P.M. respectively. 

DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R. R. 
Leave Ypsilanti at 8.45 a.m. and 600 Pp. M. on 
arrival of Mail and Dexter Accommodation 
FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.10 A. M.; 1.10 P. M., connect- 
ing with Day Express from Detroit; and 5.0 
P.M. 


MONDAY, JAN. 23, 1871. 


JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.20 a. M.; 11.30 a. M. (runs 
only to Lansing), and 3.30 p. M., and arrive at 
Wenona at 12.00 m. and 9.15 P. . 


‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows : 

Atlantic Express 3.45 a. m.; Night Express 7.40 
A. M.; Dexter Accommodation 9.50 4. m.; Mail 
6.30 Pp. M., and Day Express 6 55 Pp. M. 


Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except 
Sundays; Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic 
eres, eust, daily; Evening Express, west, 
duily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter 
Accommodation, daily, except Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and 
Ladies’ Cars on all day trains. 

Trains run by Chicago time. 

H, E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 
©. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt, Detroit. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Manxcu, 1871. ’ 

Trains leave Windsor (Gieat Western Railway 
time, which is 12 minutes faster than Detroit 
time) as follows: 

Atlantic Express, daily .......... See 4 
Day Express, age except Sundays... 8.45 a. m. 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays, 11.30 a, m. 


N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays, 7.45 p. m. | 


The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit 
time) as follows: 
Third street—4.00 a. m., 8.00 a, m., 11.00 a. m. 
and 7.15 p,m. 
Brush street—7.40 a. m., 10.30 a.m. and 6.40 
p.m. 
Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 7.00 
a. m., 10.09 a. m., 5.15 p, m. and 9.30 p. m. 
Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner 
Jefferson avenue and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E SNOW, 
Western Passenger Avent, Detroit. 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’l Sup’t. Hamilton. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 
On and after Monday, December 5, 1870, 

Trains will leave Detroit daily («xcept Sun- 
days), Chicago time, as follows: 

For Buffalo, New York. and all places East— 

7.10 a. m., Express ; 6.20 p. m., Fast Express. 
For Portland, via Toronto and Montreal— 

7.10 a. m., Express; 6.20 p. m., Fast Express. 

4.00 pym., Accommodation to Port Huron. 

‘Trains leave Detroit Junction after arrival of 
Western trains. 

Palace Sleeping Cars on night trains to and 
from Buffalo und Toronto, without change in 
Canuda, 

Trains arrive at Detroit at 9.10 a. m., 10 35 a. 
m., 6.00 and 10.20 p.m. 

Company’s Ticket Offices, cor. Jefferson and 
Weodward aves, and at Depot foot of Third st. 

EDWARD REIDY, Passenger Ag’t, Detroit. 

H. SHACKELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Montreal. 

C.J. BRYDGES, Managing Director, Montreal 


LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R., B. 
, Winter ‘Yime V'able for 1870-71. 
Gone WrEst— 


Trains leave Detroit for Chicago at 9.30 a. m. 


and 6.00 p. m. 


Trains leave Detroit for Toledo at 7.20 a. m., 


9.30 a. m., 1.35 p. in. and 6.00 p. m. 


Trains arrive at Chicago at 10.10 p.m. and 6.50 


a. Tm. 
Trams leave Chicago for Detroit at 9.00 p. m. 


and 530 a.m. Arrive at Detroit at 9.00 a.m. | 


and 6.40 p. m. From Tvledo at 3.00 


p.m. and 
11.20 p. m. 
JACKSON BRANCH. 


5 ‘ 
Trains leave Jackson at 7.00 a.m. and 1.15 p. 


m., arriving at Adrian at 9.16 a.m. and 3.30 p. in. 
Trains leave Adrian at 1245 p.m. and 9.00 p. 


p- 
KALAMAZOO DIVISION. 

Trains leave Three Rivers at 5.52 p. m. and 
7.02 a, m., arriving at Grand Rapids at 10.20 p. 
mw. and 10.30 a. m. 

Trains leave Grand Rapids at 6.00 a) m. and 
5.00 p. m., arriving at Three Rivers at 10.20 a. in. 


and 9.24 p. m. 
Trains run by Chicago time. 
CHAS. ¥. HATCH, Gen. Sup’t, Cleveland, 0, } 


¥. E. MORRE, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Cleveland, O. 


m., arriving at Jackson at 3.00 p. m. and 11.15) 
i. 
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HAINES BROTHERS’ | 


| 3 


PIANOS! 


/ | 
/ 
Rank among the most complete and perfect instruments manufactured. at a price | 
which cannot fail to suit the public generally. The chief object of this firm has | 
been to give the public an instrument thoroughly made, reliable and warrantable | 
in every respect, and at a moderate figure. Every article used in the construction 
of the HAINES PIANO is first class, thoroughly seasoned, and of the very best | 
quality. | 


lst. Their reputation is fully established as first-class in every respect. 

2d. 

3d. Every piano is constructed under the"personal supervision of a member of 
the firm. 


4th. Every article used in the construction of these pianos is selected person- | 
ally, and none but the first quality of anything will be used by this firm. 


Their prices, styles and sizes vary to suit all classes of purchasers. 


5th. The advantage this concern has over many piano manufacturers, is that 
| they buy immensely large invoices, for which they pay cash, thus gaining every 
advantage from all large dealers in piano merchandise, who gladly give them the | 
preference of their stock. 


| 6th. They can give the purchaser more for the money than elsewhere, from 
the very fact that their factories, warerooms and personal efforts are all concen- 
trated at one place. Consequently they have no heavy running or store expenses | 
to add to the price of the pianos. 


7th. Every piano is warranted for five years. 
8th. Every piano is guaranteed to give satisfaction or no sale. 
As a proof that the above have been appreciated, we annex the following num- | 


ber of bona fide sales of the Haines Piano, as sworn to the United States Iuternal | 
Revenue, since the year 1865, which speaks for itself: 


Haines Brothers made and sold during the year 1866......... .-.+. 830 pianos. ; 
oe o ss aS ISQT soca Sarasa cite O Ledariees tal 
3 4 ef as ASOSE ee eee Ol data tes Se 
ae “ i ib Bele}! Deven er neice Ca eb 200.-— ‘4 


Haines Brothers made and sold from Sept. 1, 1869 to Sept. 1, 1870.. 1,300 
A large assortment of these Pianos always in stock at the Wholesale Ware- 


rooms of 
C. J. WHITNEY & Co., 
General Agents, Detroit. 


GREAT AND UNEQUALED IMPROVEMENT, 


} 


IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


‘orgieneneny ee Ei entegagl DNS FM CD 2s as la 


: HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

i 

CRAND, PARLOR CRAND AND SQUARE PiANOS,) 
Also, the New “ORCHESTRAL GRAND” Piano, 


| 
1 


t 

| Of novel shape and elegant construction, and far superior in power to any grand piano yet pro- | 
| du:ed, having, in the short period in which it has been before the public, received the unqualified 

indorsement of the highest professional authorities for its marvellous power and extraordinary 
richness of tone. The * OROHESTRAL GRAND” is the matured result of many years of study 
and practical experience in piano manulacture, and is now oifered to the musical public with great | 
satisfaction and contidence &s an instrument having no superior in the old or the new world. ‘The | 
Forty-Six Premiums awarded by various Fairs to Hallet, Davis & Co., for the excellence of their 

pianos over large numbers of competitors, is a sufficient guarantee of the general character of the | 
instruments produced by their house. They have in their factory every convenience which new | 
and modern machinery ean give. They purchase their stock at the lowest cash prices, and employ 
first class workmen. They personally superintend their business, and are constantly striving for 
perfection, and to make a better piano then any other first class maker in the country? These 


pianos have tuken 
| ed eee O22 eee ONS 
OVER ALL COMPETITION AT OUR MICHIGAN STATE FAIR 


For the two past consecutive years, 


Keery Listrument Warranted fur Five Yeurs. 


| Call and see these Pianos, or send fer a Catalogue. Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange. 
| Agents wanted in every county to sell these superior Pianos, f 
Attention is culled to the following entirely unsvlicited indorsement of their new and une- 


“ORCHESTRAL GRAND. 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE ASSOCIATION, | 
Bosron, May ist, 1869, ) 

Dear Sins—I take great pleasure in advising you officially that at a meeting of the Executive , 
| Committee of this Association, holden ou Saturday evening, 1t was, on inmotion of Mr. KE. Db, Jor- 
| dan, unanimously voted— . I 
H ‘That if any pianos are to be used in the performances atthe Coliseum, they shall be the Grand | 
| Orchestral Pianos of Messrs, Hallet, Davis & Co. 1 remain, gentlemen, 
| Kespectfuily your obedient servant, 
| Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co., Boston. AENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO.,, | 


General Agents, Detroit. 


| Price $2.00. 


ONIA & LANSING RAILROAD, 

On und after Monday, December 5, 1870, 
Express train leaves Lansing, going north, at 
5.25 p. m. 

Express train leaves Ionia, going north, at 7.40 
p. m. 

Express train arrives at Greenville at 8.45 p. m. 

Express train leaves Greenville, going south, 
at 6.50 a, m. 

Express train leaves Ionia, going south, at 7.58 
a, m. 

Express train arrives at Lansing at 10.05 a, m. 

Mixed train leaves Lansing, going north, at 
8.15 a. m, 

Mixed train leaves Ionia, going north, at 12.50 


. Tih. 

Mixed train arrives at Greenville at 2.30 p. m. 

Mixed train leaves Greenville, going south, at 
3.45 a.m. 

Mixed train leaves Ionia, going south, at 10.40 
a.m, 

Mixed train arrives at Lansing at 2.20 p. m. 
R. LAUGHLIN, Supt., Lansing. 


PROF. J. R. SAGE, 


‘TEACHER of the VOICE, 


Instructor of Piano Forte, 
Director of Musical conventions and associations. 


Orders for directing conventions are solicited. 
Address, P. O. Box 631, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 

AN ELreGant New Epirion or 
LOUIS PLAIDY’sS 
TECHNICAL STUDIES 
FOR PIANO-FORTE, 

From the latest correct German edition, as used 


in the Conservatories of Leipsig 
and Munich, 


Address, C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the 
following popular Church Books at the lowest 
rates and in any quantity. 


The Victory, ot 0 F150 #18 50 
Triumph... 4 iyi eS S160 13 50 
Choral Tribute, ow Oe 13 50 
Temple Choir, . ye. , © oC 13 50 
‘true Choir, 21 13 50 
ey Notecc ate opp tO 13 50 
Harp of Judah, otk 4.50 13 50 

| Jubilant Voices, . Petr 13 50 


Single copies mailed, post-paid, 
retail price. | Address, 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO, 


on receipt of 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have 


| secured the services of Mr. A. J. Vandermeer, 
| who will in future attend to allorders for tuning 
}and repairing. We can recommend him to be 


one of the best workmen of the kind in the 


| country, and satisfaction is guaranteed every 
‘time. Parties in the State wanting work of this 


kind done can send their orders direct to us, and 
they will be promptly attended to. 
C. J. WHITNEY & Co. 


‘SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply any of the standard 
Sunday School Singing Books, at lowest prices 
and in any quantity. Among the most popular 
now in use are: 


Retail. Per doz. 

The Song Garland, - » £0 35 $8 60 
The Prize, er ye’ ar 40 4 00 
Silver Spray, ae 34 3 60 
Bright Jewels, Ana 35 3 60 
Fresh Laurels, - ete “5 8 60 
Silver Wings, a. = 55 3 60 
New Golden Shower, . A 35 8 60 
Golden Censer, . . ‘ 35 3 60 
New Golden Chain, F 25 3 60 
| The Signet Ring, e 35 3 60 


The trade supplied at publisher’s rates. Sin- 
gle copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of retail 
price. Address, 

C. J. WHITNEY & CO., Detroit. 


PORTABLE 


PIPE ORCANS: 


MANUPACTURED RY 


Derrick, Felgemaker & Co. 


These Organs are meeting with Great 
Success, 

as they are just the instrument for ehurch or 

parlor use.“ Bend for price list to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
General Agents, Detruit. 
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THE MOST PER 


Shakspeare hus defined music to 
be a “concord of sweet sounds,’? 
and, since the days of the mytho- 
logical Parr, who invoked “ har- 
monies sweet” from the rude reeds, 
there has been no vehicle of sound 
more symphonious and enchanting 
than the ‘‘ Estey ” Organ, which, in 
musical circles, is justly regarded 
aus the invention of the age. Ex- 


SS UEDM. ciel Ge "sS 


ANS 


FECT REED ORGAN MANUFACTURED. 


6. The “ Patent Organ Bellows’ 
greatly enhances the power and 
quality of the tone, without in- 
creasing the size of the case. 

7. The ‘ Patent Reed Board,” 
whereby the-tone is greatly im- 
proved, rendering it more like a 
Pipe Organ than is found in any 
other instrument. This important 
improvement is covered by two 


LT a 
UM) == Tut 


perts and critics, who worship at | 
the shrine of the “Sacred Nine,” 
with one accord declare that the 
organs which bear the imprint of 
“J. Estey & Co,” are unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable. and the thou- 
sands of testimonials to the beauty 
and perfection of the Cottage Or- 
gans, which monthly issue from 
the workshops of this esteemed 
firm, are so precise and explicit in 
their character as to leave no more 
room for scepticism as regards the 
quality and efficiency of the instru- 
ments they produce. Bishop Simp- 
son, well known in theological and 
literary circles, over his own sig- 
nature, eulogizes one of the Estey 
organs in this marked and appre- 
ciative style: “Iam much pleased 
with the Cottage Organ which I 
purchased of you. It combines 
sweetness and power in an unusual 
degree, and is a favorite in our 
family circle”” Such is the verdict 
of an’ intelligent churchman who knows whereof he 
writes, and such, also, is the attestation of all who | 
have tested the beautiful instruments built by the 
- Estey establishment. The extraordinary efficiency, 


patents. 
, 8. THe Esrey ORGANS, WITH 

Pirk OrGan Tor.—The great 
power and pipe-like tone of the 
Estey Organs have created a de- 
mand for an instrument which 
shall imitate the appearance, as 
well as the tone, of the pipe organ ; 
and we are happy to announce to 
our friends and patrons that they 
have now perfected new and beau- 
tiful gilt pipe-tops for three differ- 
ent styles of Organs, which, for 
elegance of proportion, chasteness 
of style, and beauty of finish, are 
unexcelled by anything in the 
market. 

Churches which are unable to 
bear the expense of a pipe organ 
have here a beautiful substitute. 
The tone and touch are, without 
doubt, unapproached by any other 
reed organ in existence, while the 
style of case will prove an appro- 
priate addition to the architectural 
being played, inspires the music with a tremulous, | beauty of any church, or the furnishing of the most 
wave-like symphony, imparting a tone and grandeur | elegant parlor. 
of effect previously unknown in the history of reed| Within the past year Messrs. Estey & Co. have 
music, This invention was a discovery in the con-' erected five large factories, and their business has 
|increased so wonderfully that when we say that they 
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power and capacity of these instruments are not the | struction of the organ which at once raised the Estey 
result of blind chance and a transitory reputation |instruments far above all rivals, and though com- 
achieved by accidental circumstances, They are, in| petitors have essayed to imitate it, all their efforts to 
a word, the inevitable consequences of skill; high| reach the standard of the Estey patent have proved 
musical attainment, and unremitting application and | unsuccessful and abortive. Since the “Tremolo” 
labor Every article which goes into the composition came into being, the Estey Organs have steadily 
of an Estey organ is subjected, prior to manufacture, | advanced in the public estimation, giving eminent 
to the severest scientific scrutiny, by men educated satisfaction to the latter, and fame and pecuniary 
and experienced in the various departments over | reward to the talented and enterprising builders. 


must manufacture two hundred organs per week to 
|make their supply equal to the demand, the reader 
| will have a basis upon which they can estimate the 
|magnitude of their enterprise. We have just closed 
a contract with Megsrs. Estey & Co. for one thousand 
of their magnificent organs for the coming year’s 
| trade in Michigan, and we hope to hear from each of 
)our readers who have thoughts of getting a musical 


~ 


which they preside From the period the lumber is | In truth, the Estey instrument is a combination |instrument, and we will send descriptive price lists, 
hewn in the forest to the time it is incorporated into|or serie€ of patented improvements, scientifically | with terms of payment, on application. 

the instrument, its gradual preparation is watched | arranged into one grand whole. These improvements | : 

over and guided by the most consummate artists, |are not in any other organ, and may be briefly enu- | a 
employed at the highest salaries, in order that perfec- | merated thus: < | 
tion shall be attained, at least, so far as materials) 1. The “Vox Humana Tremolo,” the operation of 
extend. In addition, the Messrs. Estey & Co. have) which we have depicted. | 
at their command a corps of inventive experts, whose | 9. The “Vox Jubilante,” which is a “ stop” of the + 
sole duty and province it is to create and improve | post effective and enchanting nature. This feature | 
whatever they may discover calculated to enhance | comprises an extra set of reeds;so formed, tuned and | 
the value and elegance of their incomparable reed | arranged as to create the most pleasing effects in the, 
instruments. To this end, the lumber employed in) music, creating a tone hitherto supposed impossible | 
the construction of their organs is tested in the mos lin organs. This invention is the sole property of | 
thorough manner known to science. Tt is, first, ‘Estey & Co, and is appended only to the instruments 
exposed to the open air for a given period, that they manufacture. | 
nature may do her own seasoning, after which it runs 
the gauntlet of kilns built expressly for the purpose, ‘coupler used on a single manual, and doubles the 


‘ i hi is rhe unufactured, it is proof Ps A 2 7 : 5 | 
und, in bait igi eg EOBRS eeaiak es steaks jn | Power of the instrument without increasing its size, | 
avainst climatic revolution, ¢ 8 pasurably in | : 
GESDeS A See : : or number of reeds. 


viving tone and power to the organ which it consti F i ; 

tutes Every ans in the mechanism of their organs ‘ 4. Next we have what 18 technically termed the 
is taken under the immediate supervision of the pro- | F Manual Sub-Bass, another creation of the inventiye 
prietors, who are themselves mechanics of the first fenlus of the Estey house, and covered by three dis- | 
drder, and hence it is that the Fstey Organ stands on | tinct patents. This peculiarity is, in plain bree, an | 
its present eminence, acknowledged by all to be the} additional set of sub-bass reeds, placed upon the air- | 
very acine of miusical perfection aud mechanical | chamber, enhancing the rotundity or volume of tone | 
excellence he Estey Organ is remarkable for its,in the ratio of about one-third, and is deservedly | 
extreme Gelicacy of touch, full, rich tone, and har-| esteemed by performers an invaluable aid in the man- | 


inonious, wave-like swell, at once grand, imposing | agement and efficiency of the organ. It occupies ses 
rendering it, beyond doubt, the great/|additional space, and answers all the purposes of 
ndering it, bey , 

x : € sande 31 pedal bass. rr rowT 4; en 
desideratum for the sacred grandeur of the psalms | ) H s Y Rr @) ‘3 
and other church harmonies. The great distinguish-| 5, The ‘‘Patent Kmnee-Swell,” whereby the player | © ered. W LTTNE C vm 
ing feature of the Estey Organ is denominated the | has complete control over the instrument, obtaining a | 

Le] ll ° . . “- 
“Vox Humana Tremolo,” which was perfected, pat-| perfect Crescendo or Diminuendo, more beautiful | 


ented and added to these instruments in 1865. The; than the Automatic Swell, or any other ever before | 
“Tremolo” consists of a revolving fan, which, when j used. | 


DO NOT FAIL TO SEE THE 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORCAN 


3. The “ Patent Harmonic Attachment” is an octave 


BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHERE. 


A large assortment eau always be seen at our Warerooms, 


197 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, 


and sweet, 
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Ghe Song Hournal. 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC ANDO ITS LITERATURE. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO.,25.,). 
197 Jefferson Avenue. Publishers. 


‘Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries."’ 


$1.00 per Year. 


Terma: ' to Cents per Copy. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by C. J. WHITNEY & CO., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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NUMBER V, 


The Music of the Bells of the Angelus. 


BY BRET HARTE. 


Bells of the past, whose long forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 

Tinkling the sober twilight of the present 
With color of romance. 


I hear you call, and see the sun descending 
On rock, and wave, and sand, 

As down the coast the Mission voices blending 
Girdle the heathen land. 


Within the circle of your incantation 
No blight or mildew falls; 

Nor fierce unrest, nor lust, nor low ambition, 
Passes those airy walls. 


Born on the swell of yon long waves receding, 
I touch the further past— 

I see the dying glow of Spanish glory, 
The sunset dream and last! 


Before me rise the dome-shaped Mission towers, 
The white Presidio, 

The swart commander in his leathern jerkin, 
The priest in stole of snow. 


Once more I see old Portain’s cross uplifting 
And above the setting sun ; 
' And past the headland, northward, slowly drifting 
The freighted galleon. 


O solemn bells ! whose consecrated masses 
Recall the faith of old— 

O tinkling bells! that lulled with twilight music 
The spiritual fold ! 


Your voices break and falter in the darkness— 
Break, falter and are still; 

And veiled and mystic, like the host descending, 
The sun sinks from the hill! 


Bewailings of a ‘‘ Broken Baritone.” 


BY 8. D. 8. 


Alas ! alas! “my cake is DO,” 
“ My sun of life has set,” 

But, could I kept one lingering RE, 
I might be happy yet. 


Chaunting an E’s no ease to MI, 
At upper notes I strain, 

Doubtful of FA—“ so near yet FA,” 
I strive for it in vain. 


Ben “dead heads” “long have doomed my SOL;” 
“Too flat !” ‘‘ you’re old,” they cry. 

Fools! old SOL sinks by nature’s LA, 
So, “how is that for high ?” 


Gone are all those I used to SI 
A DO, RE, MI, FA and near, 

Naught’s left me, but—to drink—to die— 
My SOL, LA, SI’s my “ bier!” 


Music. 


Ah me! what hand can touch the string so fine ? 
Who up the lofty diapason roll 

Such sweet, such sad, such solemn airs divine, 

Then let them down again into the soul ? 

Now rising love they fann’d, now pleasing dole 
They breath’d in tender musings through the heart; 
As when seraphic hands a hymn impart: 

Wild warbling nature all, above the reach of art. 


| Ainsley, Cooke, Seguin, and Drayton. 


Songs and Singers. 
THEIR STANDING AND SALARIES—OPERA AND ORATO- 
RIO—CHURCH AND CHARITY SINGERS. 


A large und heterogeneous portion of the human 
species are to be—or desire to be—regarded as vocal- 
ists. Singers of the present day may be divided into 
classes, as follows: 


IN THE FIRST CLASS, 


Artists, such vocalists. for instance, as Kellogg, Nils- 
son, Parepa, and others. In the second class—well, it’s 
rather a delicate matter, so we will not enumerate, but 
designate them as artests alsq, who find a little more 
difficulty in having a stupid public appreciate their 
abilities than do those mentioned above. Then there 
is the church singer, the several grades of concert sing- 
ers, chorus singers, comic singers, and burlesquers, 
minstrel and free-and-easy vocalists. 

As money is the universal aim of the first-class 
artists, who are mentioned above, a few words as to 
the 

PAYMENT THEY RECEIVE 


for their services may not be out of place. For an 
oratorio or a society concert, Miss Kellogg and Mme. 
Rosa receive from $300 to $500. Operatic perform- 
ances are paid for by special contract, either by the 
month or week, according to the number of times the 
artist makes his or her appearance. A first-class 


ENGLISH OPERA 


prima donna will receive from $300 to $500 per week 
and expenses; a tenor, $250; a baritone and basso, 
from $150 to $200, according to ability ; the secondary 
people in the same branch receive from $100 down- 
ward. 

As there will probably be considerable competition 
in English opera this season, it being likely that there 
will be three opera companies in the field, a few 
names of 

AVAILABLE ARTISTS 


may not be amiss. In regard to prima donnas, we 
have our own Kellogg, Mme. Rosa, Mme. Van Zandt, 
Laura Harris, Caroline Richings, Rose Hersee, Emma 
Hewson, Susan Galton, and anumber of English sing- 
ers unheard in this country. For contraltos, there 
are the Misses Cary and Morensi, Mrs. Zelda Seguin; 
Miss Sterling, Mrs. Bowler, and one or two promising 
amateurs. For tenors, we have George Simpson, who, 
perhaps, may be induced to enter the operatic field— 
Castle, Nordblom, Bowler, Farley, H. E. Clarke (a 
promising concert tenor), and one or two good ama- 
teurs. 

The baritones available are Laurence, Campbell, 
Bassos are 
more difficult to find, and there is not one at present 
on the English opera stage. John Clark (the present 
basso of Grace Church, in this city) is probably the 
only artist of that description who has had any expe- 
rience in the business. Mr. M. W. Whitney, of Bos- 
ton, who has been singing oratorio with Nilsson and 
Kellogg, would be a valuable addition to the operatic 
world. Mr. Foley, the prominent basso of the Italian 
Opera in London, is an American, and can probably 
be engaged, if money enough is offered him, It is 
certainly time we heard bass? profundi sing 


PARTS WRITTEN FOR 'THEM, 


and the possession of such a voice in a first-class oper- 
atic organization is necessary. Operas like the “ Magic 
Flute,” “ Robert le Diable,” ‘“‘ Faust,” “ Seraglio” (by 
Mozart), and others require such voices, and it is pain- 
ful to see the strugglings and strainings of baritones, 
who have been heretofore cast for these parts, both in 
English and Italian opera, 


CONCERT VOCALISTS, 


The larger portion of the professional singers of this 
country are concert singers or would-be concert sing- 


ers, A lady concert artist of first-class reputation as 
a ballad-singer (aside from the bright particular stars 
of the vocal word), will command from $50 to $100, 
according to popularity. ‘These prices are, of neces- 
sity, subject to variation. For instance, at a concert 
by a fellow-artist these terms will probably be reduced 
one-half, or, as is frequently the case, services are ex- 
changed—“ sing for me, and I'll sing for you.” There 
are to be found numbers of good, first-class concert 
singers who are by far too rarely heard, on the prin- 
ciple that true 


GENIUS IS MODEST 


and unobtrusive, while, on the contrary, there is a 
class of vocalists who persist in putting themselves in 
the way of the public, which is done by button-holing 
concert managers, and having their photographs taken 
and thrust in the noses of the public from music store 
windows. When they succeed in getting a good op- 
portunity to sing, they “go for the musical critics.” 


“HOW ARE YOU, MR. SEMIBREVE ? 


Was just going past, and thought I would give youa 
call. Come and take a glass of wine?” “Thank you, 
I’m extremely busy, and beg you'll excuse me; next 
time I will be happy to do so.” Nouse. The unfor- 
tunate critic might as well try to stem the torrent of 
Niagara as get away from the invitation. With a 
muttered anathema, he accepts the situation (this is 
always the case with critics), knowing very well what 
is coming next. During the 


ABSORBING. PROCESS 


that follows, the ambitious vocalist just remembers 
that he is going to sing somewhere, and “just men- 
tions it, you know;” but wouldn’t hint at anything 
else than a “just” criticism; and with a modest de- 
meanor begs the critic “ not to be too hard on a fellow.” 
If he assumes the ‘“ modest style,” he asks the critic 
what he ought to sing, and how he ought to sing it, 
which he thinks will 


~ FLATTER THE NEWSPAPER MAN 


and win him completely ; after which he takes his de- 
parture to perpetrate the same dodge elsewhere. He 
generally succeeds in getting a “just” criticism, but 
not the kind he expected. If the singer is a lady, she 
has a male friend or relative who goes through the 
same process for her ; although the proverbial gallantry 
of the critic towards the gentler sex prevents him from 
dealing so severely with the singer. 


CHURCH SINGERS 


are the most numerous species of the vocalistic profes- 
sion. They are of various stages of ability, from the 
first-class professional down to the trembling beginner 
who feels his or her dignity on being admitted to the 
chorus of a little country choir, the repertoire of which 
may consist of Old Hundred and a few kindred melo- 
dies of like age and lesser worth. A god, in his way, 
is the leader of the little choir aforesaid. 
In no profession is there to be found 


80 MUCH JEALOUSY 


as there is in that of music, and the artist or amateur 
that is thoroughly free from it is a rare individual. 
Church singers are better paid in New York and Bos- 
ton than anywhere else in the Union. Chicago, 
although ahead in fornication, divorces, and other po- 
lite accomplishments, is somewhat behind in the mat- 
ter of choir salaries, although possessing some first-rate 
material. In New York and Boston first-class sopra- 
nos command from $800 to $1,500; contraltos from 
$700 to $1,000 ; tenors from $800 to $1,000, and bassos 
about the same. In the Western and Southern cities 
less than one-half of these terms are generally paid, 
except in rare cases. 


THE MINSTREL VOCALIST 


is another of the peculiar branches of vocalism. He 
may be a silver-voiced tenor who trolls out a request 
to “ Put me in my little bed,” and rolls one eye ceil- 
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ing-ward, and the other at some giggling young female 
in front; or he may be a bellowing basso, who com- 
mences “ Nigh to a grave” with the idea that he is to 
represent as nearly as possible the sound of a railroad 
smash up. The aforesaid individual, if considered a 
first-class tenor balladist, will receive a salary (in a 
flourishing company) of from $35 to $50 per week, and 


if a basso, as is generally the case, the interlocutor or | 


middle man, receives from $25 to $35 A first-class 


burlesque prima dona is worth from $50 to $100 per | 


week, according to ability. 
COMIC AND VARIETY SINGERS. 


The variety or concert saloon business supports a 
large class of inferior singers, whose particular forte is 
comic or character singing. Burlesque singing is 80 
nearly allied to it that there is little difference between 
the two, with, perhaps, the exception that among our 
burlesque singers are one or two fine vocalists, whose 
taste runs in that vein, or who find that they can make 
more money out of it than anything else. Salaries for 
such range from $100 per week down to $10. 


THE MUSICAL BORE, 


This is an animal that is to be found in all branches 
of the art, but particularly in the vocal department 
Sometimes it is a female, but generally it’s a male. If 
the former, she may be a young lady, or one of 


AN UNCERTAIN AGE, 


who has had some little instruction, and possessed of 
the idea that she is hiding her light under a bushel if 
not always exhibiting it in public or private. She 
buttonholes the musical critics and is always desirous 
of singing for them; always inviting them to come to 
her house for that purpose, and eternally asking for an 
opening to sing—offering her services gratés on all 
occasions for the privilege, and paying her own ex- 
penses if necessary. If it is one of the sterner sex, he 
is generally a baritone or a basso. He may, for in- 
stance, have held 


A SUBORDINATE POSITION 


in an opera company, and which he is always speak- 
ing of as ‘the time when I was baritone with Mme. 
Sereechioli.” He does not mention his line of busi- 
ness at the said time, but if any one should hint that 
he didn’t remember the name of the signor, he would 
be the recipient of looks that—could they—would kill. 
When invited to a little musical reception or to a 
private club, or even to the houses of those who may 
be so unfortunate as to be his friends, he seats himself 
at the piano, 
TAKES A LEASE 


on that instrument for the rest of the evening, and 
bellows and roars to the disgust of the audience, and 
the entire exclusion of any one else who may be gifted 
vocally far beyond him, but who may not have the 
cheek or assurance to advertise it unasked. 

The invariable result is, that the musical bore is 
shunned to such an extent that when he is seen ap- 
proaching his acquaintances generally slip into a door- 
way to “see a man,” or cross the street to avoid him. 


Most of our public singers—male and, especially, | 


female—are of unquestioned modesty of deportment— 
ladies and gentlemen of good education, frequently of 
brilliant abilities; and among first-class artists, their 
musical or vocal attainments being a key that opens to 
them the gates of all society and oftentimes enables 
them to become the favored of fickle fortune, although, 
as a profession, save to artists like Kellogg, Nilsson, 
Parepa, and such lights, there is not a more thankless 
one in the world, or a more uncertain. 


Sheridan’s Sarcasm. 


Mr. Cumberland, though a philanthropic and a moral 
dramatist, was still an envious and a jealous man. Be- 
ing in the boxes:on the second night of the representa- 
tion of the “School for Scandal,” it was observed he 
never once smiled at any of the good things which the 
author has put into the mouths of the scenic person- 
ages. When the comedy was concluded, he remarked, 
he was much surprised that the audience should laugh 
so immoderately at what could not make him smile. 
As there are social traitors in all circles, this sarcasm 
was conveyed to Sheridan, who very coolly observed, 
that Cumberland was truly ungrateful for not smiling 
at the comedy in question, as he had seen a tragedy of 
Cumberland’s at Covent-Garden theatre, and laughed 
from the beginning to the end. 


A Palpable Hit. 


An English paper speaking of American matters 
says: “ Musical criticism in the United States seems 
to demand manifold qualifications. At all events it 
embraces considerable knowledge of millinery and 


dress-making, as well as facility in pen-and-ink sketch- | 


» 


ing 


Prices of Piano-Fortes. 


Messrs. Chickering & Sons, the eminent piano-forte 
manufacturers, have discarded the old and inconve- | 
nient system of printing in their circulars high prices 
which no one is expected to give or get. Having 
‘reduced prices, they now print their actual prices 
| which are therefore subject to no discount, but alike 
| to all, fixed and invariable. We congratulate them 
‘on the adoption of this fair and frank system, and are 
confident it will meet the hearty approbation of the 
best dealers in instruments, as well as the public; and 
tend to the large increase of their extensive business. 
Dealers in pianos and organs have had just cause to 
complain of the working of the system which has been 
common, of high prices and large discounts, which 
tends to the advantage of no one except dishonest ped- 
dlers, and those who are willing to act unfairly by 
selling at exorbitant prices, when they get the oppor- 
tunity. 

If there are degrees in honesty, we will not say it is 
dishonest to print high prices with the intention of 
making a discount to every purchaser who requires it, 
or with the knowledge that such high prices will not 
be obtained from one purchaser in twenty, and ought 
not to be obtained from any, but, certainly, it is the 
more honorable and manly, and therefore the more 
honest course, to fix the lowest prices at which instru- 
ments can be afforded at retail, and then print them 
and make them alike to all. There is no justice in 
one man’s being made to pay seven hundred dollars 
for the same piano-forte which one neighbor who is 
better at a bargain, buys for six hundred, and another, 
sharper yet, gets for five hundred. If the latter is the 
fair price, let it be printed, and alike to all. With 
the public there will scarcely be a difference of opinion 
as to this. It will be agreed that the one priced sys- 
|tem is altogether best and fairest; and a good many 
will go so far as to say the other plan is not honest. 

“ But,” say the manufacturers, “there are so many 
commissions and discounts to be given that this plan 
will not work. People like to buy at a discount, sup- 
posing they are thus buying cheap ; and some will not 
buy unless at a discount. Dealers say they must offer 
discounts, or cannot effect sales. Moreover, dealers 
will most urge the sales of those instruments on which 
the largest discounts are offered ” So very high prices 
must be printed, from which large discounts can be 
| made. 

Certainly there is some truth in this, as every one 
who has experience knows. Yet we are satisfied that 
the high prices and large discount plan is no more to 
the advantage of the dealer, than to that of the public. 
| It complicates his business, and renders it uncertain, 
vexatious and inconvenient, without increasing his 
aggregate profit. Where he gets a large discount, 
competition compels the dealer to make discounts to 
his customers, and he is always at a loss to know how 
much to offer, for he cannot tell how low the manu- 
facturer, or some competing dealer, will sell. The 
sales he effects are varying prices, and unsatisfactory 
to purchasers, some of whom soon find that they have 
paid too much. Sales are frequently lost after great 
trouble to effect them, because some one has offered at 
a little greater discount. The whole business is annoy- 
ing and unsatisfactory, and we have sometimes thought 
there might be truth in the remark made in our hear- 
ing by one having much experience, that under this 
system, no man could sell pianos without lying. 

The better way, altogether, is to print at once the 
lowest prices, from which only reasonable commis- 
sions can be allowed to wholesale purchasers. This 
secures uniform and fair prices to all, The dealer is 
saved the infinite vexation, disappointment and dis- 
advantage, which comes from the other system; does 
business more pleasantly and easily, and by doing } 
more business, increases his aggregate profit, while the 
public are fairly and honorably treated. The best 
dealers are beginning to discover that this is the bet- 
ter way, and to give preference to the instruments of 
those manufacturers who adhere to it. So far as we 
are informed, those are, thus far, CHICKERING & Sons, 
makers of piano-fortes.—V. Y. Musical Gazette. 


Beats All. 


Toots is an excellent musician, and very fond of 
beets. At dinner, one day, his attacks upon the 
vegetable becoming rather frequent, a gentleman op- 
posite remarked, good humoredly: “ That should be 
your last, Toots. It is your fourth, and, you know, 
there are only four beats to a measure.” 

“ Aye, to be sure, but I am not that kind of time, 
| sir,” and Toots went on beeting to his heart’s content. | 


Dedication of the Albert Hall of Art and 
, Science. 


The Prince Albert Music Hall, or the Albert Hall 
of Art and Science, was opened on March 29, at South 
Kensington, by the Queen in person. ‘ This temple is 
the Albert Memorial, erected to perpetuate the me- 
mory of the late husband of the Queen, and is reported 
to be a wonderful piece of architectural art. A per- 
sonal monument having been provided for in Hyde 
Park, at a cost of £100 000, in commemoration of the 
virtues of the Prince Consort, in 1865, the Prince of 
Wales urged the project of a memorial hall. At a 
meeting called for that purpose, he proposed the for- 
mation of a joint stock company, which should build 
the hall and make money out of it, as well. A free 
lease of the necessary land was secured for 99 years, 
and also a money grant of £50,000. The further sum 
of £162,000 was raised by public subscriptions for sit- 
tings in the hall. The Provisional Committee then 
applied to the Crowm for a charter of incorporatiun, 
and it was issued to them on April 8, 1867. The 
building is elliptical in form, and its style is the Ita- 
lian renaissance, the material of the facade being red 
brick and terra cotta, which have been so used that 
the effect is excellent. In the interior the hall is oval, 
219 feet long and 185 feet broad. In the centre there 
is a level oval space, the arena, 102 feet long and 68 
feet wide, intended to be used either for the accommo- 
dation of a portion of the audience or for purposes of 
exhibition. This space seats 1,000 persons Surround- 
ing the arena is the amphitheatre, containing 1,362 
seats, in ten rows, rising one above the other. Back 
of the amphitheatre are boxes, with seats for 320 per- 
sons. Above these rise the boxes of the grand tier, 
with seats for 400 persons, and above these again the 
boxes of the second tier, also accommodating 400 per- 
sons. Above the upper tier is the balcony, with eight 
tiers of seats for 1,800 persons. Still above the bal- 
cony is another gallery, with two rows of chairs for 
2,0U0 persons. Besides all this, above the orchestra 
are two galleries, accommodating 200 persons, so that 
the hall will comfortably seat no less than 7,482 spec- 
tators, besides the performers. The organ is of stu- 
pendous dimensions. It is 60 feet wide and 70 feet in 
height. It contains 9,000 pipes, 125 stops, 32 couplers, 
and five claviers, and some among its pipes are the 
largest ever constructed. They range from 40 feet to 
six inches in length, and from 30 inches down to the 
size of the smallest straw in diameter. The motive 
power for this wonderful instrument is obtained from 
two steam engines situated in the basement. Nearly 
all the boxes in the hall have been sold for 999 years. 
Those on the grand tier sold for £1,000 each, those on 
the second tier for £800, and the stalls for £100 each. 
Her Majesty has two boxes, the Prince of Wales has 
one, and there is scarcely a nobleman who has not pur- 
chased a box or a stall. The space for common folks 
is only the upper gallery and balcony, but happily the 
seats there are quite as good for hearing purposes as 
those below. The opening ceremony was very simple. 
At the southern end of the arena, immediately in front 
of the orchestra, a throne had been erected for the 
Queen. When Her Majesty entered, accompanied by 
a brilliant suite, she was conducted to this throne by 
the Prince of Wales., Being seated, Her Majesty list- 
ened to an address read by the Prince of Wales; she 
handed to him a written reply ; a prayer was said by 
the Bishop of London ; Her Majesty arose and declared 
that the Hall was opened ; and proceeded to her pri- 
vate box to listen to the musical performance. When 
the concert was over 8,000 persons emerged from the 
39 doors of the hall, entered their carriages and drove 
quietly away. 


The Power of Music. 


A man in a state of intoxication, brought before a 
justice in Alabama, was examined and fined for being 
drunk and disorderly. The poor fellow had only an 
old German flute, and, when asked if he would leave 
it as a pledge for his fine, he replied that it was an old 
and excellent instrument, and under no circumstances 
would he part withit. Forgetful of the dignity of the 
court, he raised it to his lips and blew a few sweet 
notes, at once attracting and fixing the attention of 
the court and spectators. He perceived his advantage, 
and played a plaintive air, which imbued the mind of 
the court with pity. He changed it to patriotic meas- 
ure—“the Star Spangled Banner,’ and “ Yankee 
Doodle,” exciting the fraternal love of country. Now 
or never was the time. . “ Dixie” rolled out in sweet 
and rapid cadence. Every one was taken by storm. 
The policemen danced to its measures ; the spectators 


| wagged their heads, and the court, like Alexander, 


smiled his delight. The fine was stricken from the 
docket, and the poor fellow left with his flute under 
his arm, a wiser and a better man.—H2. 
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Verdi’s Ideas of Musical Training. 


Verdi, the well-known composer, has written a let- 
ter contrasting modern with ancient music, brought 
out the Pall Mall Gazette says, by the following cir- 
cumstances : 


“ After the death of Saverio Mercadante, who for so 
long a period was regarded as the patriarch of Italian 
(especially Neapolitan) musicians, his post as director 
of the Musical Conservatory at Naples was offered to 
the author of ‘ ll Trvvutore,’ ‘ La Traviata, and ‘ Rigo- 
letto.’ Signor Verdi, however, too well satisfied with 
the position he has held, and still holds in a great 
measure, as the most popular dramatic composer of 
his time, did not appreciate the honor intended to be 
conferred oS him, and replied to his friend, Signor 
Florimo, whe conveyed to him the proposal of the 
directing members of the Conservatory, as follows: 


GeNOA, Jan. 5, 1870. 


Dear Florimo—Nothing could have flattered my 
amour propre more than the offer of the directorship 
of the Naples Conservatoire, conveyed to me through 
you, from the proiessors of that institution, and from 
so many Neapolitan musicians. It is painful to me 
not to respond as I could wish, but, with my engage- 
ments, habits, and love of independent life, it would 
be impossible for me to undertake so laborious a task 
You will say: “ How about art?” Very good; but I 
have done as much as I have been able to do for art, 
and, if occasionally I am to do more, it is indispensable 
that I should be, as before, entirely free. Were it 
otherwise, you may imagine how proud I should be to 
oceupy the position once held by such founders of a 
school as Scarlatti, Durante and Leo. It would have 
been glorious for me (nor would it be just now a step 
backward) to train pupils in the strict and profound, 
though clear and simple studies of those great masters. 
I should have liked, as it were, to stand with one foot 


_on the past, the other on the present and future; for 


) 


of the ‘Music of the Future” I am not afraid. I 
would say to young students: ‘“ Practice fugues con- 
stantly, assiduously, and to the utmost, until you have 
become so strong and sure as to subject the notes to 
your will. You will thus learn to compose with free- 
dom, to dispose the various parts naturally, and modu- 
late without affectation. Study Palestrina and some 
of his contemporaries; pass then to Marcello, and direct 
your attention chiefly to recitative: attend now and 
then performances of modern operas without yielding 
to the fascination of florid harmony and orchestration, 
or chords of the diminished seventh—quick-sands, or 
harbor of refuge (as it may be) to all who do not know 
how to write four bars without their assistance.” After 
superadding a broad literary culture, I would say, 
finally: Write in good faith, and (provided you can 
boast of an artistic organization) you will become com- 
posers. At all events you will not swell the crowd of 
mere imitators, or be lost among those morbid repre- 
sentatives of our time, who, while searching and search- 
ing, and sometimes working skilfully, yet never suc- 
ceed in lighting upon anything new. 

For singing I should also have recommended the old 
school, combined with that of modern declamation. To 
put in practice these rules, apparently so simple, it 
would be necessary to superintend with so much assi- 
duity that twelve months in the year thus exclusively 
employed would not sutiice. With my home and per- 
sonal interests so remote from your city, how could I 


_ possibly attend to all these things? Be good enough, 


_ of ducks. 


my dear Florimo, to express my great regret to your 
colleagues and to the musicians of your “ bella Napoli” 
that I cannot accept an offer with which I feel so highly 
honored. I trust you will find the man of whom you 
are in want—one, before all, learned and strict in dis- 
cipline. Licenses in counterpoint may pass, and occa- 
sionally prove effective on the operatic stage ; but in a 
Conservatoire, to progress is to go back to the ancient 
rules and canons. 
Adieu! Believe me ever, yours affectionately. 
GUISEPPE VERDI 


Vocalism of the Swan. 


The singing of swans has been supposed to be a fic- 
tion, but Fone A. Hjaltalin, an Icelander, writes that 
he has often heard them singing in one of the firths of 
Western Iceland, where hundreds of them congregate. 
In the morning and evening, their singing is so loud 
that it can be heard miles away, and the mountains on 
both sides ring with the echo, for each one seems to 
join the chorus. The singing has not the slightest 
resemblance to the cackling of geese or the quacking 
It is clear and full, and has a metallic ring. 
The notion that the singing is sweetest just before the 
swan’s death, is prevalent in Iceland. Their nests are 
in small inland lakes or tarns, only one pair nesting 
at a single lake. 


A Famous Speech. 


The New York Musical Gazette says, those who go) 


about the country attending musical conventions, and 
the like, often have very amusing experiences and 
hear very amusing things. Having heard Mr. Allen 
tell a story of a would-be Demosthenes who made a 
grand attempt at a speech during one of his conven- 
tions, we have induced him to write it down for the 
benefit of a larger audience. Here it is: 


I was called upon, quite a number of years since, to 
conduct a singing convention in a thriving little town 
in Central New York. 
ever been honored with such a call, as 1 was hardly 
more than a boy at the time, and you may be sure that 
I felt the responsibility of the position, and worked 
accordingly. What I lacked in knowledge and expe- 
rience I tried to supply by enthusiastic and earnest 
hard work. Everything passed off well, and the affair 
was pronounced by all a success. The night of the 
concert arrived. J had taken particular pains in get- 
ting up the pieces for, this momentous occasion, as we 
were expecting a full house; but alas, the weather 
suddenly changed, a violent storm set in, and the 
furious driving wind and snow kept the greater part 
of our expected audience at home. However the sing- 
ers were out, and we went through our programme for 
the benefit of the courageous ones who had ventured 
out in spite of the storm. Now there chanced to be 
in the audience a young limb of the law, whom we 
will call Dick S—. Dick was a good fellow, and an 
ambitious, hard,working student, and withal very fond 
of music, and something of a singer. It occurred to 
Dick during the progress of the concert that it was a 
pity that so much fine music should be wasted on the 
empty benches, and so seizing a favorable opportunity 
he arose and respectfully asking permission to say a 
few words formally in behalf of the community, asked 
for a repetition of the concert. Now Dick, notwith- 
standing his profession, was naturally extremely dift- 
dent. He never found himself on his legs attempting 
to make a speech without being overcome with a sense 
of bashfulness which was extremely embarrassing. 
Dick, remembering Demosthenes, had manfully resoly- 
ed to overcome this most unlawyer-like weakness, and 
lost no opportunity for forcing himself to speak in 
public. On this occasion, as the audience was small 
and he had made a fair start, it suddenly occurred to 
Dick that it would be a good time to launch out into 
a flowing little speech. For a time he got on swim- 
mingly. He complimented our music in the most ex- 
travagant terms. He lauded the musical taste and 
appreciation of the community, and bitterly regretted 
the inclement weather which had kept the people from 
the enjoyment of such a rich musical feast. Waxing 
eloquent over his theme, he turned to me—“ I tell yon 
sir, that such opportunities for listening to good music 
are only too rare in a community where so much mu- 
sical taste and appreciation exists. I can assure you, 
sir, that the hearts of the people are in this work of 
elevating and advancing the cause of good music, and 
as the old saying is, where your heart and your treas- 
ure is—ah—ah—ahem.” Here poor Dick began to 
stammer, and a little ripple of laughter ran over the 
house. Dick’ rallied—‘ I repeat it, sir, as the old say- 
ing is, where your treasure is and your heart ’—ah— 
ah—ah. Here the ripple of laughter became a roar, 
Dick was getting desperate; “Again I repeat it, sir, as 
the old saying is, you know, where your heart and 
your treasure 7s, you'll be there to.” Dick went down, 
and it is needless to add the house came down too. 
The climax of absurdity was reached, however, to 
those in his immediate vicinity when some one sug- 
gesting in a low voice that he would do well to post 
up before attempting to quote scripture again, Dick 
threw up both hands in horror exclaiming, ‘‘ What! is 
that in the Bible ?” 


High Prices for Music Copyrights. 


The music copyrights of Messrs. Cramer & Co., of 
Regent street, London, have just been disposed of by 
auction. The following high prices were paid for the 
principal lots: Beethoven’s Entire Works, edited by 
Moscheles, £478; Balfe, The Sailor Sighs as Sinks, 
£324; Arditi, Il Bacio, £716; Heller, Reveries d’Ar- 
tiste, £434; Gounod, Babylon’s Wave, £210; Hatton, 
Good-bye, Sweetheart, £462 ; Wallace’s Opera of Ma- 
ritana, £2,232; Knight, She Wore a Wreath of Roses, 
£495; Loder, The Brave Old Oak, £241; Wallace’s 
Opera of Lurline, £2,447; Barnett’s Opera, the Moun- 
tain Sylph, £261; Balfe’s Opera, The Rose of Castille, 
£958; Thalberg, Various Piano-forte Arrangements, 
in 37 lots, £646; Weber’s Oberon, £428; Cramer’s 
Vocal Gems, £888, ; 


It was the first time I had} 
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Programme-Making. 
The Musical Bulletin has the following sensible 
remarks on this subject: 


It might fairly be supposed that a long apprentice- 
ship, in catering for the public amusement, would 
teach most managers the secret of success, and that 
they, in turn, would initiate their artists into it. It 
is, however, somewhat remarkable that among all 
classes of men who understand their business but 
superficially, managers and artists are very conspicu- 
ous. In offering a performance to the public there 


;can be but two inducements available, the artists or 


the programme. In both of these the element of 
attraction must be reputation, interest or freshness ; 
and, if a legitimate and permanent sensation is to be 
worked up, it must be done upon genuinely honest 
foundations, Unfortunately for themselves and for 
the public, these primary principles are totally 
ignored, and managers and artists, relying on flaming 
announcements, are forever deluding themselves by 
fancying that an audience never wearies of hearing 
the same music sung by the same class of voices, sea- 
son after season, until they find their enterprises fail- 
ures, and» then denounce the public for want of 
musical appreciation and cordialsupport. There can, 
for instance, be no doubt that Miss Carlotta Patti, 
Miss Kellogg, Miss Nilsson, and a host of other 
soprani, ure very delightful singers, and that “Ah non 
guinge,” “ Dove Sono,” “ The Last. Rose of Summer,” 
and the “ Shddow Song” can justly be called beauti- 
ful music; Miss Cary and Miss Phillips have fine 
voices, and ‘Nobil Signor” is a fine selection in 
which to show them, but it may be questioned 
whether, after public curiosity in regard to the sing- 
ers is satisfied, these arias will offer any attraction to 
wearied ears. For “ Ji Balen,” “ Non e ver,” and “ Di 
Provenza” we have a hearty admiration, but we 
could, with fortitude, bear to hear a baritone sing 
something else. If the contralto and tenor will give 
the audience something beside ‘“ Ai Nostri Montt 
Trovawre,” it might go the second time to hear them; 
if a quartette could forget the “Good Night” from 
“Martha;” the tenor deny himself the delights of 
“Tl Trovatore;” the orchestra ignore, for a time, the 
overture to “ William Tell,” and the pianist, on his 
travels, cease to mourn for his “*Sweet Home,” there 
would be a gain on all sides. As it is, managers rea- 
son that as these selections are favorites, audiences 
care to hear nothing else; artists fancy that because 
they have produced sensations in certain arias that a 
tread-mill policy is the best for them to pursue, and 
so they go on, season after season, making the same 
programmes, and wonder how it is that they are lis- 
tened to so coldly. It is much the same in Opera, 
except that the uniformity in the performances is 
generally in the carelessness with which they are got- 
ten up, and the rapidity with which troupes are 
formed and dissolved. Theodore Thomas and Madame 
Parepa-Rosa have shown that a sterling performance 
of good music will not only attract an audience once, 
but draw it again and again, increasing each time in 
size and appreciation, and it would be well if some of 
our other managers would copy at once their method 
and success. 


Musical Catechism. 

“What is a slur ?” 

“Almost any remark one singer makes about 
another.” 

“ What is a rest ?” 

“Going out of a choir for refreshments during ser- 
mon time.” 

“ What is called ‘ singing with an understanding ?” 

“Marking the time on the floor with your feet.” 

“What is a staccato movement ?” 

“Leaving the choir in a huff, because one is dis- 
satisfied with the leader.” 

“ What is a swell ?” 

“ A professor of music, who pretends to know every- 
thing about the science, while he cannot conceal his 
ignorance.” 


Lively Tunes. 

The effect of music on the senses was oddly and 
wonderfully verified during the mourning for the 
Duke of Cumberland, uncle of George III. A tailor 
had an order for a great number of black suits, which 
were to be finished in a short space of time. Among 
his workmen was a fellow who was always singing 
“Rule Britannia,” and the rest of the journeymen 
joined in the chorus. The tailor made his observa- 
tion, and found that the slow time of the tune retarded 
the work; in consequence, he engaged a blind fiddler, 
and placing him near the workshop, made him play 
constantly the lively tune of “ Nancy Dawson” The 
design had the desired effect; the tailors’ elbows 
moved obedient to the melody, and the clothes were 
sent home within the prescribed period, 
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Letter from Boston. 


Boston, April 20, 1871. 


Musical matters have been quite lively in our city | 


the present month, and with the triennial festival of | 
the Handel and Haydn Society, and the annual meet- 
ing of the National Musical Congress in prospect, there | 
is likely to be very little abatement for a couple of | 
months to come. The Handel and Haydn festival | 
occurs during the second week in May, opening on the 
9th and closing on Sunday evening the 14th. The| 
first concert will take place on the afternoon of the 
9th (not in the morning as first announced,) and the 
programme will include Nicolai’s festival overture on | 
Luther’s choral “ Hin feste Burg ;” a part-song by 
Mendelssohn “ Farewell to the Forest,” to be sung by 
the full chorus without accompaniment ; the Hallelu- 
jah chorus from Beethoven’s “‘ Mount of Olives;” and 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” Mendelssohn’s 
“ Elijah” will be given on Wednesday evening, 
Haydn’s “Israel in Egypt,” Thursday evening, Bee- 
thoven’s “* Ninth Symphony,” Friday afternoon, selec- 
tions from Bach’s St. Matthew Passion music and 
Bennett’s ‘‘ Woman of Samaria” (both for the first) 
time in America) Saturday evening, and Handel’s 
“Messiah” Sunday evening. There will also be a 
series of vocal and orchestral concerts on the afternoons 
not otherwise occupied. The chief soloists will be 
Madame E. Rudersdorff and Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
the well known London oratorio singers, and Miss 
Adelaide Phillips and Mr. M. W. Whitney, our own 
admired vocalists. Mr. Carl Zerrahn will be the con- 
ductor of the festival. 

The arrangements for the forthcoming meeting of 
the National Musical Congress are being perfected by 
the committee having the matter in charge. The 
main features of the programme I gave you in my 
letter last month. <A series of very interesting musi- 
cal performances are to be given in connection with 
the other exercises. Several prominent choirs of this 
city, nearly all of the leading vocalists, pianists and 
organists, and several large choral bodies have volun- 
teered their services. The lecture by Rey. Elias Na- 
son on The Four Great Oratorios,” will be illustrat- 
ed by selections from the works dwelt upon, and the 
lecture or paper by Rev. W. L. Gage, on Mendelssohn, 


|vard University (under whose auspices the lectures 


'not at present. | 


| Perabo, assisted in a splendid programme. 
| was crammed to its utmost capacity. 


| April. The opening programme embraced Cherubini’s 


will probably be followed by some appropriate selec- 
tions from his works, vocal or instrumental—perhaps 
both. A whole oratorio will be performed on one 
evening, one or more choral societies taking part, and 
on another there will be a miscellaneous concert by a 
chorus of one thousand voices. Among the selections 
to be sung will be some choruses by American com- 
posers. Since the encouragement of native art is one 
of the objects of the Congress, this will be a most ap- 
propriate feature. The session opens June 20, and 
continues three days. 

Nilsson’s appearance here in oratorio caused no little 
interest, and she drew in conjunction with the Handel 
and Haydn Society, two large audiences on the Ist 
and 2d of April. The oratorios given were ‘The 
Messiah” and “ The Creation.” Her success in the 
former was complete, and Boston unreservedly award- 
ed her its most enthusiastic and hearty plaudits. Her 
rendering of “I know that my Redeemer liveth,” was 
certainly very beautiful, and it deserved the encore it 
received. In “The Creation ” she was less successful, 
although her singing of “ with verdure clad” was cer- 
tainly excellent. Miss Cary won great favor by her 
fine interpretation of the contralto solos in ‘‘ The Mes- 
siah,” and Mr. M. W. Whitney, the basso, was very 
successful in “The Creation.” Mrs. J. F. West, Mr. 
George Simpson, Mr. W. J. Winch and Mr. John F, 
Winch also assisted. The Handel and Haydn Society 
sang magnificently on both nights. 

Mr. J. K. Paine gave the 18th and last of his inter- 
esting and instructive series of lectures on the history 
of music, at Wesleyan Hall on the 8th. His closing 
discourse was a very able review of Berlioz, Wagner 
and Leiszt, and the new German music. At the close, 


on motion of General H. K. Oliver, of Salem, resolu- 


tions were passed thanking Mr. Paine, and also Har- 


have been given), and expressing the wish that other 
lectures upon music may be given in the future. Mr. 
Paine will probably put his history in book form, but 


The pitch of the Music Hall organ has been raised | 
from the French standard to the high pitch which pre- | 
vails in this country. Mr. Fritz Walcker, of Lud- 
wigsberg, one of its builders, was sent for to take 
charge of the work. 

Mr. A. P. Peck, superintendent of the Music Hall, 
had his annual benefit concert on the 12th. It was in 
all respects the finest concert of the season. Theodore 
Thomas and his accomplished orchestra, Miss Kellogg, 
Miss Annie Cary, Miss Anna Mehlig and Mr. Ernst 
The house 


Mr. Theodore Thomas gave a concert at Music Hall 
on the afternoon of the 15th, with very fine success. 
It was Miss Mehlig’s last appearance in Boston pre- 
vious to her departure for Europe. While upon his 
eastward trip, Mr. Thomas also gave concerts in New 
Bedford and Providence. He has given some twenty 
concerts in Boston the present season. 

The Listemann Quartette began a series of four 
weekly matinees at Wesleyan Hall, on the 5th of 


Quartette in E flat, No. 1, Schubert’s Quartette in D 
minor, H. Biber’s 6th violin, sonata in. C minor (com- 
posed in 1681,) and two songs which were admirably 
sung by Mr. M. W. Whitney. The selections at sub- 
sequent concerts have included Haydn’s Quartette in 
G major, No. 5; Folies d’Espagne (violin solo) by Co-; 
relli; Schumann’s Trio in D minor (Mr. Leonhard | 
assisting upon the piano-forte) ; Beethoven’s Quartette 
in E flat, No. 12, op. 127; Mozart’s Quartette in E 
flat; Raff’s Quartette in A major; and Il Trillo del 
Diavolo, by Tartini. 

A series of matinees complimentary to Mr. Ernst 
Perabo, was opened at Wesleyan Hall, April 14th, and 
have been continued on succeeding Fridays. The pro- 
grammes have been made up wholly of choice piano- 
forte music. 

Messrs. G. W. Sumner, W. F. Apthorp, G. A. Adams 
and H. G, Tucker began a series of four weekly piano- 
forte concerts at Bumstead Hall, on the 10th of April- 
The programmes have been made up with much taste 
and the performances have also been good. 

Mr. James M. Wehli, the pianist, gave three more | 
popular concerts at Music Hall, April 19th, 20th and 
22nd, aided by some of our best resident talent. The 
entertainments were under the direction of Mr. H. C, 
Barnabee. 

The New England Conservatory of Music gave its 
quarterly concert at Music Hall, on the afternoon of 
the 7th. There was an immense audience present, and 
the concert was perhaps the best ever given by the 
pupils of this institution, although the organ pieces 
arranged for the occasion had unfortunately to be 
omitted as the instrument was undergoing repairs. 
The summer term of the Conservatory opened on the 
24th. The Conservatory was never in a more flourish- 
ing and satisfactory condition than at the present 
time. Under its efficient director, Dr. Tourjee, and 
its large and talented board of teachers, it is steadily 
progressing. 

Mr. Gilmore has been giving a series of orchestral 
concerts every evening, in connection with the French 
Fair. 

Mr. Zerrahn’s benefit concert, which formed the last 
of the Harvard concerts, was not so well patronized as 
it should have been. Miss Krebs assisted on the occa- 


sion. The gifted young pianist also gave a recital at | 
Brackett Hall. 

The choir of the Church of the Unity, in Newton 
street, gave a very fine concert at the Church on 
Easter Sunday evening. é 

The ninth (New York) Regiment band of one hun- 
dred pieces, and Gilmore’s band of eighty pieces, are 
to give a promenade concert at Music Hall, on the 
evening of June 17th. 


RANGER. 


| Kellogg’s. 
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ES PTE LE NE 
From New York. 


New York, April 25, 

The month of April has passed, and brought us an 
unusually early summer. 
in bloom, and the already full grown leaves are shelt- 
ering a panting people from a sultry (April) sun! It 
is like midsummer indeed. Not more than three weeks 
ago the heat was 95°, according to the thermometer, 
which is said to be the best judge. The sparrows are 
having great times—to make up, no doubt, for their 
hardships during our short and snowy winter. They 
are marshaling their forces and training up their fa- 


milies for a grand advance on the worms, the pests of — 


all vegetation in this locality. The dear ladies— 
Heaven bless them—have had another story added to 
their panniers—some have positively had Mansard 


|roofs pnt on, and the question arises in one’s mind 


when looking at them, whether the panniers support 
the dear creatures, or whether the latter support the 


Everywhere are the trees — 


panniers—such humps, my dear journal, I never did — 


see. If it could be done, I would suggest that the 
fashion be immediately inaugurated by ladies having 
monkeys, dressed as postillions, sitting astride the 
aforesaid attachments—how nice it would be for a 


sweet creature to have her own monkey to jump down ~ 


and open a door for her, or hold up her skirts as she 
crossed a mud-puddle. The only difficulty in the way 
that I can see would be that old Mr. Bergh might take 
it into his head to make a raid on the fair ones for 
cruelty to animals. 
a summer campaign, and fashionable mammas are 

making their arrangements for summer quarters, and 

drilling the girls for a season at Newport, Saratoga 

and the Branch, and inventing new channels for the 

hard earnings of the respective papas to melt and dis- 

appear in. 

These things may have affected the musical world 
somewhat, for the season has not been remarkable for 
the number or attendance of its concerts. The series 
at Association Hall still continue, with varied success, 
and are conducted by Antonio Mora, The Euterpe 
Society have given one or two concerts there, which 
have been well patronized. = 2: 

A new aspirant for musical celebrity made her.debut 
during the month, in Steinway Hall, Miss Vienna 
Demorest, a daughter of Mme. Demorest, of fashion 
fame. Miss D. has been talked up for some time past 


by the critics of the New York press, who no doubt — 


benefited somewhat thereby, and at a private debut at 


Chickering’s rooms, a month or more ago, at which ~ 
time she gave a private musical reception, was declar- — 


ed by some of the most enthusiastic to be a peer of 


out by the hundred, and thrust in the face of the mu- 
sical public on every occasion, and consequently a 
prodigy was looked for, At her debut in Steinway 
Hall, she simply made a failure, and developed the 
fact that she is a young, pretty, and ambitious vocal- 
ist, but knows no more of the art of singing than do 
thousands of school girls—she is a beginner, with 
youth enough to promise a fair future for her, if she 
studies hard for a few years under a master, whose 


most difficult work in her case will be to undo the 


mischief false friends have done her by misguided 
flattery. 

Another debutante made her appearance this month 
in the person of Miss Cassie Renz, a young and pretty 
resident of the Quaker city. 

She gave two concerts, at which she was assisted by 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps, who sang in her usual excel- 
lent style, Messrs. Leoni and Ronconi, and an orches- 
tra under the leadership of Carl Bergmann. Miss. 


Renz came among us comparatively unheralded, and 


without the preliminary puffing, usually resorted to 
now-a-days to influence the public, and make a repu- 
tation before it isearned. She hasaremarkable voice, 


and reaches the upper G sharp above the treble clef, in 


itself an almost unprecedented feat in the art of vocal- 
ization. Her tones are of a good quality, sweet and 
of bell-like clearness, and though not yet a finished — 


Her lithographs and pictures were thrown ~ 


Chignons have been re-stuffed for _ 


| 
, 


ten nights under Signor L, Albites, who has engaged | 


pany, of various degrees of talent. Laurence, the late 


Rink. Pat. Gilmore, from Boston, will be there, and | 


 tion—as to free it from the trammels and shackles that 
fashion has bound about it. 
to the common understanding and common enjoyment 


John Clark, John Loretz, jr., Signors Buitrago and 
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artiste, she gives rare promise of being a brilliant star 
in the musical constellation. 
The philharmonic concerts closed on the 15th. The. 


principal feature on that occasion was the production 
of Geo. F. Bristow’s symphony, whichis highly spoken | 


of by musicians as a masterly production, and a credit 
to the composer, who has shown rare ability in this | 
most difficult field of composition. 


We are to have a resurrection of Italian opera for 


: 
| 
| 
| 


Miss Kellogg and a tenor, who is said to be a wonder, 
named Villani, from Havana, and a mixed up com-| 


baritone of the English Opera Company is engaged, 
and we are certain of hearing one first-class baritone, 
at least. The season opens on the Ist of May, and the 
standard Italian operas will be produced. 

The Brooklyn Choral Union directors are preparing | 
a young jubilee for the 25th of May, to be held in the | 


there is to be artillery shooting, anvil hammering, and 
it will probably wind up with a walk around. 

The soloists at present engaged are Miss Kellogg, 
Hi. Eugene Clark, tenor, F. Remmertz, baritone, John 
Clark, basso profundo, Others will probably be added 
to the list. 

The concert of the Grand Army of the Republic at 
Plymouth Church, was a great success. The artists 
were Mrs. Mixsell, soprano, Mrs. Stetson, H. Millard, 
Agremonte, and Harvey Major. | 

The Plymouth Organ Concerts have closed for the 
season, the last concert having been given on the 22d, 
with S. P. Warren as the organist, and Misses Thurs- 


by and Nettie Sterling. 
CHASSEPOT. 


| 


Music for the Social Circle. 


THREE Rivers, April 20, 1871. 


Iam in receipt of all the numbers of your pretty | 


fledgeling, and am very much pleased with it. Suc- 
cess to your enterprise! I will see if I can do any- 
thing for it here. In looking over its sprightly 
pages, the thought occurred to me that a great work 
might be accomplished for music in social life, or, for 
music and social life. It is not so much to raise the 
standard—to use the phrase in its common accepta- 


In short, to simplify it 


of every-day people. Family music is like family 
religion, something to raise the whole tone of life in 
the§family. But it is fast becoming what Sunday 


religion is to the professor, a pretense and a sham. 


a 


It is no longer fashionable to sing pretty ballads with 
simple accompaniments, in the drawing-room. If our 
young people cannot sing in the Nilsson or Parepa 
style they will not open their lips to sing at all, but 
devote themselves to the performance of difficult 


compositions which they do not in the least compre- 


hend, vainly striving after operatic effect, and only 
producing in their hearers, weariness and disgust. 
These very persons may have sweet though not in 
any way remarkable, voices, which, if cultivated» 
might add not only to the pleasure of themselves’ 
but to that of the family and social circle. But 
because they cannot hope to electrify, they will not 
attempt to please, thus, like the other “slothful 


steward,” thrusting the one gift back into the mas- 


ter’s face unused. Have they any moral right thus 
to neglect a talent because it is not of the fashionable 
kind, and defraud the home and social circle of a real 


pleasure? I happen to know a dozen young ladies, 
pretty, and accomplished as times go, all having a 
share of musical culture, and possessing more or less 
sweetness of voice; yet not one of them can be per- 
suaded to sing in society. They are out of practice 
—or they don’t sing—or they have no new pieces—as 
though real lovers of sweet sounds could not enjoy 
anything but wonders and novelties. Is all this bad 
taste aA false pride on their part, or ignorance of the 
subject and i taste in a portion of the social world. 
/ LELIA. 


From Providence, R. I. 


Providence, R. I., April 24, 1871. 
The wide awake and go ahead city of Providence 
has just had a magnificent Music Hall, provided for 
it by one of its most wealthy and public spirited citi- 


zens, Hon. Amos C. Barstow. It is intended for the | 


best class of musical entertainments, lectures and pub- 


lic meetings, and will comfortably seat twenty-three | 


hundred persons. It is of somewhat different form 
¢he roof, and being of wood, serves as an excellent 
sounding-board. The acoustic properties of the hall 
could not be surpassed. Its chief embellishment is a 
magnificent organ built by the well-known Boston 
manufacturers, Messrs. E. & G.G. Hook. The instru- 
ment occupies a prominent position at one end of the 
building, and the front is finished in a very rich and 
elegant manner. It is as great a delight to the ear as 
to the eye. Although it has only twenty-nine speak- 
ing stops, it is capable of much more expression as 
well as of more power than some larger instruments. 
This result is attained mainly by increased wind pres- 
sure. But while greater power is gained, the tone is 
excellent throughout, and the instrument may justly 
be termed one of the greatest masterpieces of its emi- 
nent manufacturers. > 

A series of dedicatory concerts are being given at 
the hall, under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Providence. An organ con. 
cert was given last evening with very brilliant success, 
Mr. Geo. W. Morgan, of New York, and Mr. Frank I’. 
Tingley of this city, being the performers, to-day 
there is to be a concert by five hundred children, and 


on Tuesday evening next, an oratorio performance (of | 
“The Creation”) by a chorus of two hundred voices, | 


Mr. Carl Zerrahn conducting. 
RANGER. 


Concerts at Ypsilanti. 


Yesttanti, April 8. 

Last Wednesday and Thursday evenings the long 
talked of Sunday school concerts, under the direction 
of Prof. E. M. Foote, were given at Union Hall, Ypsi- 
lanti, and they were the most pleasing and successful 
concerts ever given in this city. The scene presented 
was a most charming one. On the stage were erected 
several tiers of seats, and on these were about three 
hundred bright, happy, smiling girls and one hundred 
rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, merry boys. The former 
were nearly all dressed in white. On the rising of the 
curtain this charming tableau was presented, and as 
they each waved their handkerchiefs to the audience 
the latter responded in hearty rounds of applause. 
The music was mostly selected from the new Sunday 
school book called “The Prize,” by Geo. F. Root, and 
published by Root & Cady, of Chicago. The orches- 
tral portion of the entertainment was supplied with 
eight Estey Cottage Organs and three pianos, which 
gave fine effect to the chorus as an accompaniment. 


These instruments were kindly furnished by Mr. C. | 


E. Samson, and were from the establishment of C. J. 
Whitney & Co., Detroit. 

The choruses were all performed in good time and 
tune. I shall not enumerate them in detail, except 
the last one, ‘All Hail to Our Triumph,” a patriotic 
piece, consisting of a solo with full chorus, closing 
plies Fling out the old banner, the red, white and blue, 

The emblem of Union and “ many in one.” 

At the words “fling out the old banner,” each one 
draws forth a small flag, hitherto concealed, and waves 
it triumphantly, making the air a living, moving maze 
of “red, white and blue.” The scene surrounded the 
fair soloist, who herself held a beautiful large silk 
banner, and all united their voices in the spirited 
refrain, with the pianos and organs rolling out an ac- 
companiment of immense volume, All formed such 
an inspiring combination of sight and sound that the 
audience could not contain their feelings, but broke 
forth frequently in storms of applause. Prof. Foote 
has the rare gift of creating enthusiasm among child- 
ren and drawing music out of them. In these respects, 
so far as my acquaintance goes, he has few equals and 
no superiors. The moral and religious influence of 
concerts of this kind is elevating and purifying. I am 
glad to know that he is engaged to spend a large por- 
tion of the next three months in work of this same 
sort. If the Sunday school workers in the large towns 


and cities in our State can secure his services they 
should not fail to do so. 


—Detroit Free Press. Lee 


———— 
| 
| 


| 


man, 


The Opera in Germany. 


Mr, J. K. Payne in one of his late lectures on the 
“ History of Music” says: e 
The opera which had been introduced into Germany 
soon after its origin, by Henry Schutz, did not find 
universal cultivation for a long time, but before the 
Neapolitan masters of the 18th century had arisen to 
overrun Europe with their music and musicians, Ger- 
many witnessed a brief national development of the 


{opera at Hamburg under Keiser, Mattheson, Handel 
than most halls, since the ceiling shows the form of| 


and Telemann. It was principally through the deter- 
mined zeal of Gerhard Schott, an influential citizen, 
alderman and jurist of Hamburg, that the opera was 


|started and sustained. It lived for a period of over 


sixty years and declined after his death. The first 


| ambitious experiment in dramatic music was made at 


Hamburg in 1678, when the new opera on the Goose 
market was opened with a musical play called ‘Adam 
and Eve.” The words of this piece were by the royal 
poet Richter and the music by John Theile. During 
the first period of the Hamburg opera, the services of 
the composers I’ranck, Strangk, Foitsch, Conradi and 
John Siegmund Kusser were also employed. The last 
named was the forerunner of Reinhard Keiser, who 
was born about 1673, and became chapelmaster of the 
Hamburg Opera in 1694. Keiser, who was a man of 
great genius, composed about one hundred and twenty 
operas. John Mattheson was a Hamburger by birth, 
and a man of wonderful versatility of talent, being a 
writer as well as a composer, singer and performer. 
Handel's first opera, ‘‘ Almira,” was produced at Ham- 


| burg in 1705 with marked success, and it was with- 
| drawn to make place for his ‘“ Nero.” 


He also com- 
posed “ Daphne and Florinda ” for the Hamburg stage. 
Handel left Hamburg in 1706, and went to Italy the 
same year. George Philipp Telemann was born in 
1681, and was chosen chapelmaster after the death of 
the chief director, Schott. He was the composer of 
about forty operas, six hundred overtures, a number 
of oratorios, forty-four passions, twelve church canta- 
tas, beside much other music. 


What is Music? 


It is an art founded within the nature and being of 
It is the language of the heart, which reveals 
in euphonious sounds the beauties of the soul. It is 
the whisper of the emotions, whose breath is the 
revelation in the sentimental in the life of man, freed 
from casuality and objectivity through the medium 
of sounds. Music, therefore, is the analogous expres- 
sion of the soul itself. 

The laws for the development of the soul’s emotions 
are also the laws for musical composition. The mate- 
rial for sound is furnished by the mechanism, which 
is regulated by physical laws. But this material only 
is not music, although it is the garment in which she 
is dressed. In the recesses of the human soul, the 
emotions, sentiments and passions form themselves 
into the ideals, which the artist has simply to copy. 
The peculiarity of the feeling in the heart of differ- 
ent men gives individuality to a composition, marks 
it as the fruit of this or that man, but always traces 
it back to the lite of the soul.—Dr. G. J. Stakel. 


Music in German Schools. 


German schoolmasters are examined in music as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Theory, origin, composition and definition of 
chords; correct transcription of a choral; statement of 
the principles of difficult consecutive chords; know- 
ledge of common and simple transitions from one key 
to another, and some knowledge of the construction of 
organs; in singing, they must be able to give the note 
either in the major or minor key; must sing a choral 
from notes and be able to lead in part singing; in or- 
gan playing, they must be able to play an easy choral 
and voluntary correctly.” 


A FAR-FETCHED SIMILE.—I¢ is not a rural critic, 
but a New York man, who gets off the following: 
“Mr, ’s genius is like one of those gorgeous 
shells one sometimes sees, lined with layers of pearl, 
sparkling with opalescent tints, abounding with deli- 
cate ‘spire and whorl,’ a rich specimen of nature’s 
handiwork and art’s perfection. So rich, so exqui- 
site, and so varied is the now mellow genius of 
(and the simile lasts in this), that it is full of the 
music caught from the great ocean of poetic inspira- 
tion.” 


Mr. H. T. Reed, the manager of the late series of 
People’s Concerts, in New York, is turning his atten- 
tion to some of the smaller cities. He has already 
given cheap concerts, very successfully, in several 
New England cities. 
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“ Music is the only art which cannot corrupt the mind,” 
“The man that hath no music un himself 1s fit for treasons, 
stratagems and spoils: Let no such man be trusted.” 
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Our Journal. 


We present our readers this month with the fifth 
number of the SonG JOURNAL. Although the time is 
short since it made its first appearance, it has already 
firmly established itself in the kind regard of the mu- 
sical public. This has been shown in various ways, but 
chiefly by a circulation that has been extended beyond 
expectation, but not, if the commendatory notices we 
have receiyed be any criterion, beyond desert. From 
the very start, THE JOURNAL has been received with 
the greatest favor, for which we make our grateful 
acknowledgments. Nor has this encouragement been 
extended to us by the general public alone, but the 
musical press of the country has joined in welcoming 
us among them. We appreciate such courtesy, and 
thank them one and all. In venturing to appear be- 
fore the public in what was to us anew and untried 
enterprise, we naturally felt some apprehension. But 
knowing that our purpose was a laudable one, and 
sustained by an earnest desire to advance musical in- 
terests and supply a want in our community felt by 
every musician, we determined to make the attempt, 
‘be the result what it might. We have done so, and 
with what success we leave our readers to judge. 
Some indications may be gathered by a glance at the 
present number. Its appearance, we think, augurs a 
flourishing condition. We point with pride to our 
paper, and invite, without fear, a comparison with any 
other musical sheet throughout the land. Our columns, 
besides being selected with the greatest of care, are 
exclusively musical in their matter. For it is our 
desire to make the SoNG JOURNAL a strictly musical 
paper, believing as we do that the interests of that art 
are so important that they may well demand and 
require a paper to represent them, and them alone— 
a paper which shall be in fact as well as in name, 
musical, 

We desire to advance by every means at our com- 
mand our glorious art. In a matter like this, the im- 
portance of which every lover of music ought to appre- 
ciate, it surely cannot be necessary to call upon them 
to sustain us. They will cheerfully lend their assist- 
ance, and with both voice and pen do what they can 
to promote music,—to carry it to every fire-side in the 
land,—to add to those attractions which home should 
possess for every one, and thus do a missionary work 
indeed. 

As a writer upon the subject of music well says: 
“Many have the idea that the only use of music is to 
sing in worship. That is the highest use of music, 
but not the only one. We need it to refine the mind. 
We need it to awaken all those finer sentiments and 
emotions which respond to musical harmonies, We 
need it to lighten the burden of care, and to drive 
away, as David’s harp did, the evil of discontent. We 
need it to bind the members of the family into closer 
unity.” 

Should not musicians everywhere unite in so good 
a work, the success of which must greatly redound to 
their own credit? Surely. But how shall it be done? 
The only method by which success can be insured, is 


to scatter broadcast over the land such publications as 
this, publications whose aim is to disseminate correct 
musical ideas, and inculcate a correct musical taste. 
That this is the peculiar province of the Sona Jour- 
NAL, we haye no hesitation in affirming. Good results 
are already attending our efforts. We offer our col- 
umns to those interested in music, inviting their con- 
tributions upon musical matters, and a free discussion 
upon the different methods of imparting the art, be- 
lieving such a course will assist in promoting the good 
work. 


Church Music. 


The popular theme for discussion among the various 
musical papers at present seems to be church music. 
The prevailing sentiment is that music of that kind is 
deteriorating; that there is not sufficient interest ma- 
nifested in the matter to keep it up to the proper 
standard. All unite in lamenting that such is the un- 
happy condition. We prefer to offer no opinion of our 
own upon the subject, but state that given by a speaker 
in a lecture lately delivered in Boston. He said that 
Billings in the last century did more to awaken an 
enthusiasm among the people for singing and church 
music, than any other man that has ever lived in this 
country. He gave Lowell Mason credit for large in- 
fluence in our day in the promoting of musical educa- 
tion, but claimed that his tunes, though many of them 
are good, lack the spirit and awakening power of the 
old times. With all that has been done in modern 
times for the teaching of the people in this depart- 
ment, the speaker claimed that there is not now and 
has not been, at any time, during this century, that 
pervading interest on this subject which belonged to 
the latter part of the last century ; that there is not 
now so large a proportion of the people that can read 
music at sight, as then. It must be that, musically 
speaking, we are in a bad way, for in a similar of 
lamentation the New York Z’mes bewails that “‘ there 
are signs of the decay of the lyric art all over the 
world. Itis not here alone in New York that the 
complaint goes forth about the absence of good sing- 


ers. The same murmur is heard in London, Vienna, 
in Berlin, in Madrid, and even in the cities of Italy 
itself.” 


Theo. Thomas’ Grand Orchestra. 


Detroit will very soon be favored with a visit from 
Theo. Thomas and his grand orchestra. Itis asubject 
of congratulation to all that so rare a musical treat is 
in store for us. This orchestra is so well known to 
Detroit audiences that it is scarcely necessary to speak 
of its wonderful playing. The skill which its mem- 
bers have acquired by long practice together is almost 
marvelous, and enables them to execute their music 
with the exactness of asingle individual. Answering 
every movement made by the baton of their talented 
conductor with the strictest accuracy, like many bo- 
dies governed by the same spirit, it is no wonder that 
they produced those soul-thrilling harmonies and en- 
trancing strains which once heard are never forgotten 
To the attractions of a concert by this orchestra is 
added the skillful playing of Miss Mehlig, This lady 
is a pianist of marked ability, who has already made 
a place for herself in the kind regards of Detroit peo- 
ple by her superior playing. 


Notice to our Friends. 


We trust that onr friends will forward us contribu- 
ions upon musical subjects. All such will be gladly 
received, Proceedings of musical conventions or asso. 
ciations, anecdotes, and in short everything of musical 
interest will be gladly welcomed. Let us hear from 
our friends everywhere. Be sure that they write us 
everything musical in its nature occurring in their 
locality. We wish to bring out Michigan musical 
matters especially. They are worthy of taking a more 
prominent place than they do before the public. There- 
fore let us have home chitchat and correspondence 
Mail all communications to the Sona JouRNAL, 197 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan, 
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The Late William R. Dempster. 


Intelligence comes from England of the death, in 
his sixty-second year, of William R. Dempster, who 
was well known here both as a composer and a vocal- 
ist. In his younger days, when his voice was fresh, 
he made a tour through this country and gained a 
wide popularity as a ballad singer. Half-a-dozen 
years ago he was again here, and appeared several 
times in public. His singing was marked with senti- 
ment and feeling; and although his voice was not 
unusually fine, his skillful management of it and his 
genuine taste in musical matters made him a general 
favorite. 

Mr. Dempster’s compositions in their day have been 
widely circulated. He set to music some of Tenny- 
son’s most felicitous lines, his setting of the ‘‘ May 
Queen” being about the most popular. Superior to 
this in musical merit was, however, his treatment of 
the Bugle Song, beginning with the lines — 

The splendor falls on castle walls, 
And snowy summits old in story. 

Among Mr. Dempster’s other compositions may be 

mentioned the music he wedded to Mr. Bryant’s lines: 


The May sun sheds an amber light 
On new-leaved woods and lawns between. 


Music for Invalids. 


It was the celebrated German physician, Hufeland, 
who first fully recognized the curative power of mu- 
sic. Frequently the life of a dying man might be 
saved by gentle music not too near his bedside. It is 
often only to catch his attention and hold it with 
something that imparts pleasurable feelings, in order 
to sustain him beyond that moment of supreme ex- 
haustion which marks the crisis of disease. There is 
much in this theory. 

Music as an agent for promoting health is of high 
value. If invalids would devote an hour or two daily 
to practicing vocal music, it would often restore them 
to health. Persons with weak lungs may thus ward 
off fatal lung disease. The effect on both body and 
mind are excellent. 


The Fashionable Choir. 


A gentleman of the old school thus describes the 
rendering of a well-known hymn by a modern fash- 
ionable choir: ‘“ Firstly, the soprano in a soaring leap, 
sings, “ Take thy pil—,” followed by the alto and tenor 
in duet with like advice (while the soprano is magni- 
ficently holding on to the “ pil”) and as the deep bass 
profoundly echoes the same “Take thy pil—” they 
finally unite and sing together—eventually succeeding 
in singing, “Take thy pilgrim to thy home,” etc, 
greatly to the relief of both minister and people, who - 
seem alike awfully impressed with the suggestive ad- 
vice so emphatically reiterated. 


The Estey Organ. 


Upon the occasion of the dedication of the new State 
Street M. E. Church, in Albany, N. Y., the large 
church organ not having arrived, an Estey cottage 
organ was placed in the loft and amply supported a 
large chorus choir, while also its ringing pipe-like 
notes during interludes and yoluntaries filled the spa- 
cious edifice. For church use as well as the parlor; 
the Estey organ has no superior. OC. J. Whitney & 
Co. keep constantly on hand a large assortment of 
these superior instruments, and invite public inspec- 
tion of them at their spacious ware-rooms, 


Words of Cheer. 


We feel flattered by the encouragement we have ~ 
already received from our friends everywhere. We 
are in daily receipt of letters of God speed. ‘“ Lelia,” 
a charming correspondent, writes a letter which our 
readers will feel obliged to us for publishing entire, 
The suggestions it contains are very valuable. 


“Sweet Bells Jangled.” 
; 


Chicago is proud, and justly so, of its new chime | 
of bells. What, then, was its consternation, not to | 
say despair, when somebody undertook, the other day, 
to campanolize “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and | 
could not “hit the top-note.” Now “The Star-| 
Spangled Banner” without the “top-note” is mor- 
ally and politically good for nothing—the “ top-note ” 
is the glory and culminating musical spasm of that 
affecting composition. But the manufacturers who 
made the chime affirm that the person who undertook 
to play the bells was ignorant of the fact that the 
bells that the music must be specially arranged for 
them; and the bell-founders offer “to stake their 
entire reputation” that they can put on aman who 


will get the “top-note” of the 8.S B, or any other! 
pieceof music. sst0c 07 


Musical Mission to the Heathen Chinese. 


An exchange asks if it would not be proper to pro- | ; : y an. 
| famous persecution and imprisonment of the mission- 


pose the following question at the next Musical Con- 
gress: Resolved, that a committee of ladies and gentle- 
men be sent to China and other heathen countries, 
for the purpose of improving musical tastes. Cer- 
tainly. The idea is a good one and should be acted 
upon. Let the savage breast by all means be soothed 
by a concord of sweet sounds scientifically arranged 
and uttered according to rule. In the possession of 
such a joy-dispensing gift all other wants would be 
forgotten, and such committee might even have the 
happiness of being dispatched to glory and their great 
reward at the hands of their apt and gentle pupils, 
and amid peans of their own composition. What 
honor! 


Opera Bouffe. 


Opera Bouffe must be a most unprofitable invest- 
ment; and it is wonderful that managers are ever to 
be found daring enough to engage in it, if it is true. 
that Bateman lost in it several thousand dollars and 
two years’ time; Fisk, twenty-six thousand dollars, 
and Grau, eighty-five thousand dollars, besides the 
vexation of spirit, ete. Opera Bouffe under such cir- 
cumstances, although it may be very diverting to the 
public, must be anything but amusing to the man- 
agers, 


Wiemann. 


Herr Niemann of the Royal Opera, Berlin, is un- 
doubtedly the greatest living tenor, physically and 


musically. He is over six feet high, wears long hair, 
a moustache, and a long, light beard pointed in the 
middle. He has a magnificent presence on the stage 
and is a fine actor. His voice is tenore robusto. Of 
his musical ability it is enough to say that he is able 
to “do” the tenor parts in Wagner’s operas, which, as 
a general rule, are beyond the powers of most operatic 
artists. 


Vieuxtemps. 


Vieuxtemps, according to rumor, is “ smit,” with a 
Boston lady. After his engagement with Strakosch 
has expired, he will make a prolonged stay in the 
“ Athens,” and possibly locate there. A Terre Haute 
newspaper, speaking of his inimitable playing, says, 
“the way M. Vieuxtemps chased ‘ St. Patrick’s Day in 
the Morning’ all over the violin, all over the house, 
all over Ireland, all through the known keys, diatonic 
and chromatic, major and minor, will cause all to 
remember him with pleasure.” 


Of course. 


In the criminal court of Chicago, Saturday morning, 
the “ Milwaukee Musical Society grand gift free con- 
cert,” was indicted as a swindle, and its representative 
fined $100. However, this won’t prevent any one 
from biting at thénext humbug which comes along. 
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Leger Lines. 


Down at Allatoona Pass, in the State of Georgia, | Tue “ Estey Cottage Organ” has been manufactured twenty 


says a correspondent of the Home Journal, I was told 
a good story, the other day, which confirms the truth 
of the old line, ‘‘ music hath charms to soothe the sav- 
age beast,” etc. 


Long time ago, the country about Allatoona was th® 
happy ee ground of the Cherokee Indians, who 
were wont to h 
corn dance” at that place. About the year 1836, the 
poet John Howard Payne, author of the well known 
song of ‘“ Home, Sweet Home,” being engaged on a 
piece of literary work illustrative of peculiar national 
customs, desired to attend.the green corn dance of the 

Sherokee nation, for the purpose of writing it up from 
personal observation With this intent he applied to 
his friend Rev. C. W. Howard, of Milledgeville, who 
warned the poet of the danger of his proposed under- 
taking, on account of the great disturbances among 
the Cherokees, from horse thieves and other outlaws, 
by which the presence of white men had been forbid- 
den. This exclusion was enforced by a vigilance force 
of the Georgia State guard, which had resulted in the 


aries, Messrs. Worster and Bulter, of which very much 
was published at the time. 

This danger did not deter the poet from carrying 
out his desperate project of witnessing the green corn 
dance. Accordingly he proceeded to Allatoona, and 


| fell into the hands of the State Guard, by whom he 


was placed under guard as a dangerous character. As 
the weary night wore on the poet lay dozing by the 
camp fire, and the rough sentinel, to keep himself from 
falling asleep, would alternate between cursing, drink- 
ing, chewing and singing. At length he struck up 
the song of “ Home, sweet home” ‘The poet listened 
to the words of his own song, and when the soldier 
had finished, said to him. ‘“ Friend, Iam the author 
of that song?” There was so much of apparent sin- 
cerity in the poet’s manner that the rough keeper be- 
lieved him true, and in his uncouth humanity replied : 
Well, by—, if you are the author of that song, you 
have no business to be kept here. Do you see that 
horse? Just you mount that beast and make yourself 
scarce.” Payne did not stand on the order of his go- 
ing, but went at once, feeling that if his curiosity had 
got him into a tight place, the power of song had let 
him out of it. 


Truth in Opera. 


One night when Carlotta Patti was in Brooklyn she 
sang with Ferranti. Just as the buffo singer was lead- 
ing her out the door to the platform some one in the 
room behind him cried out that his coat had burst at 
the seam of the back. It was too late to recede, for 
the audience had seen him, and the two singers ad- 
vanced to the footlights. But the knowledge of his 
mishap took all the humor ont of Ferranti, and the 
duet (which was sung in Italian) was so dolefully de- 
void of the usual humor that Patti noticed it before 
they were half through, and dropping the text of the 
song, she fitted the following words to it in Italian : 

“What is the matter with you to-night? I don’t 
understand your nervousness. Nobody laughs at you.” 

Whereupon Ferranti, in mellifluous baritone and 
equally mellifiuous Italian, responded: 

“By the virgin, I have bursted my coat. 
body will laugh when I am going oft.” 

At this unexpected interchange of personal feelings, 
Max Maretzek and his orchestra began to langh imme- 
diately. Then the people in the front seats, seeing 
the orchestra and the artists laughing, joined them- 
selves, and the merriment presently broke out in ap- 
plauses all over the house. 

« Ah,” said one of the Brooklyn papers, “ there is 
always something majestic in Ferranti’s singing of 
that song. People burst into sympathetic laughter 
without being able to tell why !” 


Every- 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOHEMIAN GIRL.—Balfe 
maintained his ambition to the last. He said in a let- 
ter dated some time in 1868: “ IfGod only gives me 
another chance, I will gain a second and greater repu- 
tation. Iam up early in the morning revising, cor- 
recting and reinstrumenting “The Bohemian Girl’’— 
trying to perfect old ideas—giving my work the 
benefit of mature judgment. I intend to work very 
hard, and seriously try to retrieve much lost time, if 
life be granted me. Auber has attained the ripe age 
of eighty, soI am hopeful; my mind is still fresh 
and young, and my health is improving daily, thank 
God.” 


old the annual festival of the “ green | 


years. C.J. Whitney & Co, are the general agents. 


In Germany the opera begins at six o'clock in the evening, and 
it is the fashion for young ladies to attend unescorted. 

“] HAVE a great love for old hymna,” said a pretty girl to her 
masculine companion. ‘I am much fonder of young hers!” was 
the reply. 

A MUSICIAN, in giving notice of an intended concert at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announced: “ A variety of other songs may be expect™ 
ed, too tedious to mention.” 


A CORRESPONDENT in Punch wants to know if the Germans 
will care so much for the Watch on the Rhine, now that they have 
got the great Strasbourg clock. 


QUEEN Victoria has conferred the honor of knighthood on three 


| musical composers—Sterndale Bennet, Jules Benedict and Dr. 


George Elvey, the composer of cathedral music. 


“Tur appearance of Miss Nilsson has developed more fools 
around newspaper offices in this country than anything that has 
occurred since the arrival of the Mayflower,” says an exchange. 


Fuxrron county, Ind., has a musical prodigy, in the person of a 
boy four years old, who plays difficult operatic selections on the 
piano, and is addicted to marvelous performances on the violin. 


Tux ‘ Little Church around the Corner,” is so popular in Chi- 
cago that a man bas written a waltz on the subject, and a patent 
medicine man has invented a * Little Chareh around the Corner 
Cathartic Pill.” 


WHEN the celebrated Italian compos r, Geminiani, heard some 
pathetic Irish airs in London, he exclaimed, ‘‘ I have heard noth- 
ing so sweet and plaintive, and of such an original turn, on this 
side of the Alps.” 


Tr is reported on good authority that Queen Victoria rejected 
the verses written for Sir Michael Costa’s ** Albert Hall” cantata 
by a distinguished man of letters, and herself compiled a libretto 
from the Bible, 


Tre brother of the great Beethoven, in order to distinguish 
himself from his lawless brother, signed him-elf, ‘‘ —von Beetho- 
ven, Land Owner.” The immortal composer retorted with, “ Lud- 
wig von Beethoven, Brain owner.” 


A Marrua's Vineyard youth plays the banjo with his fingers, 
beats the tambourine, which is suspended in front of him, with 
his head, and plays four sets of bones by holding two of them 
between his toes, and all these tantrums at once. 


In Vienna bald headed musicians have the preference ; it hay- 
ng been decided lately in a matter in which the respective merits 
of two well-known musicians were involved, that aman with a 
full growth of hair could not, of necessity, know much of music. 


Tre standard of musical degrees at Oxford has lately been 
raised. There are now two examinations to be passed in lieu of 
one for the degree of Mus. Bac. The first examination under the 
new statute will take place on March 8th, at the Music School, at 
ten o'clock. 


Mr. Silas Brainard, a well known author and publisher of mus. 
ical books, died in Cleveland on the 8th. He was a man of 
remarkable musical taste and learning, and of great enterprise 
and industry. In his private life he was much respected and 
highly beloved. 


Lorp North, who had a perfect antipathy to music, being asked 
why he did not subscribe to the Ancient Concerts, and it being 
urged as a reason for it that his brother, the Bishop of Winchester 
did, “ Ay,” replied his lordship, ‘’if I was as deaf as my brother, 
I would subscribe too.’ 


AN enthusiastic reporter eays of Nilsson’s singing: ‘‘ She can 
go up to fever heat or down fifty degrees below zero with as much 
ease as water runs off a goose’s back. She flats and sharps with 
the accuracy of a pianoforte, and her voice dies away like the echo 
of the voice of mercy.” 


White another equally susceptible, who has heard Miss Kel- 
logg sing, likens her notes to the “ smooth, unctuous trickling of 
the oleaginous commodity frora a hundred-barrel well.” 


Anp another says, “ Mrs. Ludwig, with her magnificent and 
skilfully managed voice, brought down the house in several 
pieces.” And again: ‘‘ Miss Lynch took the house by storm with 
her sweet, mocking-bird-like rendering of the ‘‘ Flower Song,” by 
Faust, and was recalled, as was Mrs. Ludwig, in several pieces.” 


Anp still another, says of Vieuxtemps that he “ chased a fan- 
tasie up and down the fiddle, and all over the house, in the most 
delicious manner.” 


CaRoLineE Richings has been sued in a New York court for two 
notes given by her in payment for an orchestra at her lust year's 
season there. She demurred that, being a married woman, she 
could not be sued at all. The court thought she had done too 
much business on her own hook to putin this plea at this late 


| day, and decided against her. 


A LaApy advertises for a laundress who will be willing to take 
her pay in lessons on the guitar. Whereupon a paragraphist pic- 
tures to himself the artist seated upon a wooden bench twang- 
twanging the strings of a guitar, and the washerwoman keeping 
time on a wash-board, and hesitates to believe that music has 
Sufficient charms to fascinate a washerwoman so that she will fall 


| nto the proposed arrangement 


Words by HWOORLE. Music by KARI WERZ.- 
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EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 


The Letters indicate the Key in which the piece is written. 
The Figures indicate the degree of difficulty: 1, very easy; 2, 
easy ; 3, medium; 4, difficult. DK, different keys. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Lost Oleane. 


Song and Chorus. Eb2. Ohas. M. Norris. 


Well do I think of the day, sweet Oleane, 
When we together did stray 

Down ‘neath the evergreen tree, sweet Olesne, 
Just at the close of the day. 

Fondest of vows there we pledged, sweet Oleane, 
There neath the evergreen tree, 

That we'd be constant and true, sweet Mleane, 
Till I should come back to thee. 


This is the latest song from this young composer, 
and we predict for it a fine sale. The melody is a 
pleasing one. 


Kitty McCree O’Tossel. Words by #. Capern. 


Music by M. HI. Me Chesney. Dd 3. 


Singing down by the meadow gute, 
Gay as a golden gladdie, 
Little hen-birds will call for their mate— 
Kitty is calling her laddie. : 
Merrily, merrily pipes the merle, 
Merrily lifts the throstle, 
Merrily sings the milking-girl— 
Kitty McCree O’Tossel. 
A very pretty, playful movement, with a tharming 


melody. Every one is pleased with it. 


35. 


35. 


No one cares for me. 
Song and Chorus. E) 2. Jumes EH. Stewart. 


All alone the streets I wander— 
No one cares for me, 
For I’m poor, and cannot squander 
Money like them, so fast and free; 
Still my heart’s as true, and loving 
As any one’s I see; 
But because I’m poor and ragged, 
No one thinks or cares for me. 

This is the latest song of this popular composer, and 
has already become universally popular with all the 
leading minstrel troupes inthe country. It has already 
reached its tenth edition, and bids fair to become one 


of the most popular songs of the day. 


Gracie with the Golden Hair. 
Song and Chorus. C 2. AM. H. McChesney. 
The songs of this popular composer are so well 
known, that any praise from us is useless; but we can 
say-with truth, that it is one of the most beautiful 
songs he has ever written, and will no doubt become ag 
popular as all his music is. 


380. 


Days of Yore. 
Song and Chorus. Bd 2. Jumes H. Stewart. 


This song of Mr. Stewart’s has a beautiful melody, 
with an easy accompaniment, and will be as univer- 
sally popular as all of Mr, Stewart’s songs. 


30. 


Let us Speak Softly. 
Ballad. Ab 2. M. PF. H. Smith, 30. 


Gone from this beautiful bright world of ours, 

Gone from the sunshine that gluddens the flowers, 
No more on earth midst its trials to roam, | 
A spirit has gone to a happier home, \ 
Weary ot life with its pleasure and pain, | 
Weary of striving too often in vain, | 
Gone from this earth, where we’re journeying on, i 
Let us speak softly, a spirit has gone. | 


A beautiful and effective melody. / 
| 
| 
| 


Take Father’s*advice, Willie, Dear. 
Song and Chorus. G2. M H. McChesney. 30. | 


Take father’s advice, now Willie, my dear, | 

Be honest in all that you do, | 

In passing through life there is nothing to fear, 

If you are but manly and true. | 

No matter if frowns on your labor are cast, | 

No matter if no one will cheer, | 

You'll reap the reward when trials are past, | 

‘Take father’s advice, Willie, dear. 

This new song is already meeting with great success ; 

its melody is simple, but pleasing, and the sentiment of 
the words is A 1. 


Soloist and 


Instrumental. 
PIANO. 


Twilight Mazurka. 
Prof. Wm. Bendiz. F3 


This is one of the latest from the pen of our genial 
Professor, who has a happy faculty of catering to the 
public taste when he offers anything in a musical way. 


30. 


L’Automne (Autumn). 
Polka de Concert. Dd 4. James H. Stewart. 


A very fine and effective piece for concerts, and all 
good players, written in an artistic manner, and is of 
the very highest order of music. 


50. 


Dripping Waters. 


Polka. G 2 J. Hf. Simonds. 3. 
This is a very beautiful and original Polka, and 
although it is the author’s first effort, displays good 
taste throughout, and is well worth learning. 
Sweetly Thine Eyes are on me Beaming. 
Transcription. Ab4. M. H. McChesney. 75. 
A remarkably fine arrangement of Mr. I. O. ¥. 
Wheat's beautiful melody of that name, and is han- 
dled throughout in a thoroughly artistic manner, and 
should be on the piano of évery advanced performer. 
Lyra. 
| Grand March. C 3. W. H. Barnhardi, 40. 
A very fine teaching March, and is within the reach 
of the average run of players. 
Salutation. 
Mazurka. C 2, Thos. R. Watts. 40. 
Medium as regards difficulty, and is having a very 
good sale. 
* Bouquet. 
March. C 2 CO. T. Lockwood, 40. 
This is one of the latest compositions of this 
lamented author, and is one of the most popular pieces 
on our catalogue. 
Excursion. 
Polka. C 2. Wm B. Colson. 30. 


One of those pieces that take whenever heard, and 
sells with rapidity. 


BS Pieces marked (*) are embellished with beautiful rllumi- 
nated title pages. 


Any of the above pieces will be mailed, post-paid, 
on the receipt of the marked price. 


Please address 
C. J. WHITNEY & Co., 


197 JErFeRSON AVE., DETROIT, MicH. 


JAMES FE. STEWART, 


Piano-Forte, 


Teacher of 
Harmony, Etc. 


Manuscripts harmonized, re-arranged and put in shape for 


| publication. All orders strictly confidential. 


For terms, address care of ; 
: ©. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich, 


PIANOS anp ORGANS 
SOLD ON TIME 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES; 


New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size..3..........--++- $300 to $400 
TERMs—#60 down, balance ¢25 per month until paid for. 
oe $75 id “ $20 “ oe 7 “ 
New 7-Octave Pianos, large size........- Sa SAs<snenad $400 to $600 
TeRMs—$75 down, balance $50 per month unti) paid for. 
“ $100 “é “ $35 oe oe “ “ 
The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from......$600 to $1,500 


‘TeRMS—$100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for, 


ORGANS. 


Organs which retail for from.... ....... neers 5 ee 
TrrmMs—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 


Organs which sell from = Se ehele sain Saar $100 to #200 
TERMsS—$50 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for. 


Organs which sell from 
TrRMs—$100 down, balance $26 per month until paid for. 


¥or further information, please call on or address 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO.,, 
197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


THE WESTERN 


NORMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


-TWHEHELETH ANNUAL THERM. 


Principat TracuErs—Mr. J. WILLIAM SUFFERN, Chi- 
cago; Mr. L. 0. EMERSON, Boston; Mr. W. 8. B. MAT- 
THEW3S, Chicago; assisted by a full corps of teachers. 

For circulars address Mr. Suffern, at Chicago, care of Lyon & 


Hgaly. 


TILTON’S CELEBRATED 


i A NJ Ges 


The Best Patent now in Use. 


A very large assortment of these superior Banjos always on 
hand. Tyrade supplied ai the lowest wholesale rates. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
General Agents for Michigan. 


PROF. WILLIAM BENDIX, 


LEADER OF THE 


Detroit Opera House Orchestra & Brass Band, 


Will give instructions in Vocal Music, 
AND ON ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Lessons given at the residence of pupil or at hia office, 117 
Antoine street. Music arranged on short call for any number of 
instruments. Band music furnished for any occasion on liberal 
terms. apr-ly. 


Send Direct to us for Your Music. 


ik No matter where a piece of music is published, you will 
obtain it by sending to us. : 

&@- Music books of all descriptions, instruction books for all 

kinds of instruments, constantiy on hand. *8 
+ (ke We are perfectly willing to correct all mistakes; but 
when we send just what is ordered, our customers must not 
expect us to take it back. 

Bs Remember, it is no more trouble or expense to vs to send 
music one thousand miles than it is tosendone mile. Therefore, 
send direct for what you want, and save both time and expense, 

ua ‘To prevent the loss of money or Packages, correspondents 
are requested to be particularly eareful to sign their names in 
full, with the date, name of Postoffice, County and State, ina 
plain hand. 

&@ In ordering sheet music or books, give, if you can, the 
correct and complete title, and name of the author; as there are 
many pieces of music with the same or similar name, but by 
different coraposers. 

ize” We beg to inform our customers in the profession, as well 
as Music Dealers and Book-sellers generally, that in addition to 
our own publications, we keep on hand and can supply any 
MUSIC PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

tka Orders for Foreign Music carefully filled. 

Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Constantly on hand a large and varied assortment of 


French Accordeons, 

Concertinas, 

Flutes, 
Fifer, 

Violins, 


German Accordeons, 
Flutinas, , : 
Clarionets, 
Piccolos, 
Flageolets, 
Violincellos, 
Guitars, 
Tamborines, 
Harmonicas, 
‘Drums, 


Boys’ Violins, 
Double Basses, 
Banjos, 


Bones, 
Drum Heads, 
Violin Trimmings, 
Guitar Trimmings, 
Banjo Trimmings, 


| 
| 


| Violin Bows, 
Rosin, 
Violin Cases, 


Guitar Cases, Tuning Forks, 
! Keys, Bow Hairs, 
' Clarionet Reeds, Castenets, 
{ = 
Triangles, Jewsharps, 
} Music Boxes, Folios, 


Rubber §} reads, 
Etc., ete., etc. 


| Flock Spreads, 
Piano Stools, 


Send your orders direct to 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., Detroit. 


April, 1871.| 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
WINTER TIME TABLE. 


TAKING EFFECT, MONDAY, JAN. 23, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 


Through trains leave Detroit as follows: | 
Mail 7.10 a. m.; Day Express 10.00 a. m.; Even- | 
ing Express 525 p. M.; Pacitic Express (Sun- 
days included) 9.50 Pp. m.; connecting with the ; 
various branch lines, as below, and arriving 
at Chicago at 8.30 Pp. M.; 8.00 P. M., 6304. M., 
and 8.00 a.m. respectively. | 
The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 
4.00 P.M 
AIR LINE DIVISION. 


Mail Train leaves Jackson at 1110 a.m. and 
arrives at Niles at 4.00 p. m., connecting with 
Mail Train on Main Line at both places. 


GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 1.00 p. mw. (Mail); 5.10 Pp. w. 
(Evening Kxpress), and 7.15 a. m. (Mixed), 
arriving at Grand Kapids at 4.45 Pp. M.; 9.16 
P. M., and 3.15 P.M. respectively. 


DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R.R 


Leave Ypsilanti at 8.45 a.m. and 600 P. M. on 
arrival of Mail and Dexter Accommodation 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.10 a. M.; 1.10 P. M., connect- 
ing with Day Express from Detroit; and 5.00 
P.M. 

JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.20 A M.; 11.30 a. M. (runs 
only to Lansing), and 3.30 ep. M., and arrive at 
Wenona at 12.00 mw. and 9.15 p. M. i 


Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 

Atlantic Express 3.45 a. m.; Night Express 7.40 
a.m; Dexter Accommodation 9.50 4. m.; Maul 
6.30 P. M.. and Day Express 6 55 Pp. m. 


Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except 
Sundays; Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic 
Express, east, daily; Evening Express, west, 
daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter 
Accommodation, daily, except Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and 
Ladies’ Cars on all day trains. 

Trains run by Chicago time. 

H, E. SARGENT, Gen 8upt., Chicago. 
©. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt’, Detroit. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Manos, 1871. 
Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway 
time, which is 12 minutes faster than Detroit 
time) as follows: 


Third street—4 00 a. m. 
and 7.15 p.m. 
Brush street—7.40 a. m., 10.80 a. m. and 6.40 


» 8.00 a. m., 11.00 a. m. 


p.m. 
Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 7.00 
a. m., 10.00 a.m, 5.15 p. m. and 9.30 p. m. 
Company’s Passengerand Ticket Office, corner 
Jefferson avenue and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E s8NOW, 
Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sup’t. Hamilton. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 

¥ On and after Monday, December 5, 1870, 

Trains will leave Detroit daily (except Sun- | 
days), Chicago time, as follows: | 
For Buftalo, New York and all places East— | 

7.10 a. m., Express; 6.20 p.m., Fast Express. | 
For Portland, via Toronto and Montreal— | 

7.10 a. m., Express; 6.20 p m., Fast Express. 

4.00 p. m., Accommodation to Port Huron. 

Trains leave Detroit Junction after arrival of 
Western trains, 

Palace Sleeping Cars on night trains to and 
from Buffalo and Toronto, without change in 
Canada, 

Trains arrive at Detroit at 9.10 a. m., 10 35 a. 
m., 6.00 and 10.20 p. m. 

pompany 6 Ticket Offices, cor. Jefferson and 
Weodward aves, and at Depot foot of Third st. 

EDWARD REIDY, Passenger Ag’t, Detroit. 

H. SHACKELL, Gen. Puss. Ag’t, Montreal. 

C.J. BRYDGES, Managing Director, Montreal | 


LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R. R. 
Winter Time Table for 1870-71. 

Gore WrEsr— 
‘Trains leave Detroit for Chicago at 9.30 a. m. | 

and 6.00 p. m. 
Trains leave Detroit for Toledo at 7.20 a. m., | 

9.30 a. m., 1.35 p. m. and 6.00 p. m. | 
Trains arrive at Chicago at 10.10 p. m. and 6.50 

a.m. 

Trams leave Chicago for Detroit at 9.00 p. m. 

and 530 a.m, Arrive at Detroit at 9.00 a. m. 

and 6.40 p. m. Krom Toledo at 3.00 p. m. and 


11.20 p. m. 
JACKSON BRANCH. 
Trains leave Jackson at 7.00 a.m. and 1.15 p. | 
m., arriving at Adrian at 9.15 a.m. and 3.30 p. m. 
Trains leave Adrian at 12.45 p. m. and 9.00 p. 
m., arriving at Jackson at 3.00 p. m. and 11.15 


-m. 
: KALAMAZOO DIVISION. 

Trains Jeave Three Rivers at 5.52 p. m. and 
7.02 a. m., arriving at Grand Rapids at 10.20 p. 
m. and 10.30 a. m, 

Trains leave Grand Rapids at 6.00 a, m. and 
5.00 P. m., arriving at Three Rivers at 10.20 a. m. 
and 9.24 p. m. 

‘Trains run by Chicago time. | 

CHAS. F. HATCH, Gen. Sup’t, Cleveland, 0. | 

¥. E. MORSE, Gen. l’ass. Ag’t, Cleveland, O. | 
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HAINES BROTHERS?’ 


PIANOS !. 


Every article used in the construction 
of the HAINES PIANO is first class, thoroughly seasoned, and of the very best 
qual ty. 


Advantages Gained by Purchasing a Haines Piano Forte. 


ist. Their reputation is fully established as first-class in every respect. 

2d. Their prices, styles and sizes vary to suit all classes of purchasers. 

$d... Every piano is constructed under the personal supervision of a member of 
the firm. . 

4th. Every article used in the construction of these“ pianos is selected person- 
ally, and none but the first quality of anything will be used by this firm. 

5th. The advantage this concern has over many piano manufacturers, is that 
they buy immensely large invoices, for which they pay cash, thus gaining every 
advantage from all large dealers in piano merchandise, who gladly give them the 
preference of their stock. 


6th. They can give the purchaser more for the money than elsewhere, from | 


the very fact that their factories, warerooms and personal efforts are all concen- 
trated at one place. Consequently they have no heavy running or store expenses 
to add to the price of the pianos. 


7th. Every piano is warranted for five years. 
8th. * Every piano is guaranteed to give satisfaction or no sale. 


As a proof that the above have been appreciated, we annex the following num- | 


ber of bona fide sales of the Haines Piano, as sworn to the United States Internal 
Revenue, since the year 1865, which speaks for itself: 


Haines Brothers made and sold during the year 1866.............. 830 pianos. 
~ . y dy LEO Tcccm nee creak pets O72 
of fu as Relist ce aie Roa eh Old aes 
! s 2: - 1S6O tee. elect 1,205“ 


“ 


Haines Brothers made and sold from Sept. 1, 1869 to Sept. 1, 1870.. 1,800 
A large assortment of these Pianos always in stock at the Wholesale Ware- 


rooms of 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO.,, 
General Agents, Detroit. 


GREAT AND UNEQUALED IMPROVEMENT 


IN THE MANUFAOTURE OF 


ete Ae NSCS 2 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRAND, PARLOR CRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 
Also, the New “ORCHESTRAL GRAND” Piano, 


Of novel shape and elegant construction, and far superior in power to any grand om yet pro- 
du: ed, having, in the short period in which it has been before the public, received the unqualified 
indorsement of the highest professional authorities for its marvellous power and extraordinary 
richness of tone. The *“ ORCHESTRAL GRAND” is the matured result of many years of study 
and practical experience in piano manutacture, and is now offered to the musical public with great 
satisfaction and confidence as an instrument having no superior in the old or the new world. ‘lhe 
Forty-Six Premiums awarded by various Fairs to Hallet, Davis & Co., for the excellence of their 
pianos over large numbers of competitors, is a sutticient guarantee of the general character of the 
inetruments produced by their houre. They have in their factory every convenience which new | 
and modern machinery can give. They purchase their stock at the lowest caxh prices, and employ 
first class workmen. ~~ personally superintend their business, and are constantly striving for 
perfection, and to make a better piano than any other first class maker in the country. These 
pianos have taken 


FIRST PREMIUMS 
OVER ALL COMPETITION AT OUR MICHIGAN STATE FAIR 


For the two past consecutive years. 


Heery Instrument Warranted for Five Years. 


Call and see these Pianos, or send for a Catalogue. Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange, 

Ageuts wanted in every county to sell these superior Pianos, 

Negra is called to the following entirely unsolicited indorsement of their new and une- 
quale 


ORCHESTRAL CRAND. | 


NATIONAL PEACE JUBILEE A&SOCIATION, | 

Boston, May dist, 1869, ) 
Dear Sirs—I take great pleasure in advising you officially that at a meeting of the Executive | 
Committee of this Association, holden on Saturday evening, it was, on 1otion of Mr, E. D. Jor-| 
dan, unanimously voted— f 

That if any pianos are to be used in the performances atthe Coliseum, they shall be the Grand 

Orchestral Pianos of Messrs. Hallet, Davis & Co. I remain, gentlemen, | 
Respectfully your obedient servant, | 
HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
General Agents, Detroit. 


Meesre. Hallet, Davis & Co., Boston. 


The chief object of this firm has) 
been to give the public an instrument thoroughly made, reliable and warrantable 
| im every respect, and at a moderate figure. 


Rank among the most complete and perfect instruments manufactured, at a price 
which cannot fail to suit the public generally. 


ONIA & LANSING RAILROAD, 
On und after Monday, December 5, 1870, 
xpress train leaves Lansing, going north, at 

5.25 p. m. 

Express train leaves Ionia, going north, at 7.40 

. ™m. 

Express train arrives at Greenville at 8.45 p. m. 
Express train leaves Greenville, going south, 
at 6.50 4. m. 

Express train leaves Iunia, going south, at 7.53 

a.m. 

Express train arrives at Lansing at 10.05 a. m. 
Mixed train leaves Lansing, going north, at 
8.15 a.m, 
Mixed train leaves Ionia, going north, at 12.50 


. ™m. 

Mixed train arrives at Greenville at 2.20 p. m. 

Mixed train leaves Greenvill, going south, xt 
3.45 a. m. 

Mixed train leaves Ionia, gong south, at 10.40 
a, m. 

Mixed train arrives at Lansing at 2.20 p. m. 

R. LAUGHLIN, Supt., Lansing. 


PROF. J. R. SAGE, 


TEACHER of the VOICE, 


Instructor of Piano Forte, 
Director of Musical conventions and associations. 


Orders for directing conventions are solicited, 
Address, P. O. Box 681, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
An Evscant New Epition or 
LOUIS PLAIDY’s 


TECHNICAL STUDIES 
FOR PIANO-FORTE, 


From the latest correct German edition, as used 
in the Conservatories of Leipsig 


and Munich. 
Priee $2.00. 
Address, C. J. WHITNEY & Co. 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the 
following popular Church Books at the lowest 
rates and in any quantity. 


Retail. Ver doz. 
The Victory, o ~~ ave @1 @ #13 59 
Triumph, . . ; s) or US 13 50 
Choral Tribute, a ale ise 13 5) 
Temple Choir,. . .- ee as! 13 60 
frue Choir,, « = » oY ssa a 13 50 
Key Note, oy te eS ee 13 5) 
Harp of Judah, . . . - 1 50 13 6) 
Jubilant Voices, . “ . 150 13 69 


Single copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
retail price. Address, 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO, 
: Detroit. 


Piano Tuning and Repairing. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have 
secured the services of Mr. A. J. Vandermeer, 
who will in future attend to allorders for tuning 
and repairing. We can recommend him to be 
one of the best workmen. of the kind in the 
country, and satisfaction is guaranteed every 
time. Parties in the State wanting work of this 
kind done can send their orders direct to us and 
they will be promptly attended to. 

C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


~ SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply any of the standard 
Sunday School Singing Books, at lowest prices 
and in any quantity. Among the most popular 
now in use are: 


Retail. Per doz, 

The Song Garland, . $0 35 $3 60 

‘The Prize, er <Va 40 4 090 

Silver Spray, =) be re i 35 3 60 

Bright Jewels, . . OF tet 35 3 6) 

Fresh Laurels, . 7 35 3 69 

Silver Wings, . . . w) 85 3 60 

| New Golden Shower, . a 35 3 69 
; Golden Censer,. .« F 35 8 60 
New Golden Chain, lee ef 3 60 

The Signet Ring, wre fe 3 3 6) 


The trade supplied at publisher’s rates. Sin- 


| gle copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of retail 


| price. 


Address, 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO., Detroit. 


PORTABLE 


PIPE ORCANS. 


MANUPACTURED RY 


Derrick, Felgemaker & (Co. 


These Organs are meeting with Great 
Success, 


|as they are just the instrument for church oi 


| parior use. 


Send for price list to 
c. J, WHITNEY & CO., 
General Agents, Detroit. 
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J iS Wino eo eors 


COTTAGE ORGA 


NS 


THE MOST PERFECT REED ORGAN MANUFACTURED. 


Shakspeare has defined music to 
be a “concord of sweet sounds,” 
and, since the days of the mytho- 
logical Parr, who invoked ‘“har- 
monies sweet.” from the rude reeds, 
there has been no vehicle of sound 
more symphonious and enchanting 
than the ‘Estey ” Organ, which, in 
musical circles, is justly regarded 
as the invention of the age. Ex- 
perts and critics, who worship at 
the shrine of the ‘Sacred Nine,” 
with one accord declare that the 
organs which bear the imprint of 
“J, Estey & Co,” are unsurpassed 
and unsurpassable, and the thou- 
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sands of testimonials to the beauty 
and perfection of the Cottage Or- 
gans, which monthly issue from 
the workshops of this esteemed 
firm, are so precise and explicit in 
their character as to leave no more 
room for scepticism as regards the 
quality and efficiency of the instru- 
ments they produce. Bishop Simp- 
son, well known in theological and 


literary circles, over his own sig- 
nature, eulogizes one of the Estey 
organs in this marked and appre- 
ciative style: “Iam much pleased 
with the Cottage Organ which I 
purchased of you. It combines 
sweetness and power in an unusual 
degree, and is a favorite in our 
family circle.” Such is the verdict 
of an intelligent churchman who knows whereof he | 
writes, and such, also, is the attestation of all who 
have tested the beautiful instruments built by the 
Estey establishment. The extraordinary efficiency, 
power and capacity of these instruments are not the 
result of blind chance and a transitory reputation 
achieved by accidental circumstances, They are, in | 
a word, the inevitable consequences of skill; high 
musical attainment, and unremitting application and 
labor. Every article which goes into the composition 
of an Estey organ is subjected, prior to manufacture, 
to the severest scientific scrutiny, by men educated 
and experienced in the various departments over | 
which they preside. From the period the lumber is 
hewn in the forest to the time it is incorporated into 
the instrument, its gradual preparation is watched 
over and guided by the most consummate artists, 
employed at the highest salaries, in order that perfec- 
tion shall be attained, at least, so far as materials 
extend. In addition, the Messrs. Estey & Oo. have 
at their command a corps of inventive experts, whose 
sole duty and province it is to create and improve 
whatever they may discover calculated to enhance 
the value and elegance of their incomparable reed 
instruments. To this end, the lumber employed in 
the construction of their organs is tested in the most 
thorough manner known to ‘science. It is, first, 
exposel to the open air for a given period, that 
nature may do her own seasoning, after which it runs 
the gauntlet of kilns built expressly for the purpose, 
and, in this wise, when manufactured, it is proof 
against climatic revolution, and assist measurably in 
giving tone and power to the organ which it consti- 
tutes Every stage in the mechanism of their organs 
is taken under the immediate supervision of the pro- 
prietors, who are themselves mechanics of the first 
order, and hence it is that the Estey Organ stands on 
its present eminence, acknowledged by all to be the 
very acme of musical perfection and mechanic 
excellence. The Estey Organ is remarkable for its 
extreme delicacy of touch, full, rich tone, and har- 
monious, wave-like swell, at once grand, imposing 
and sweet, rendering it, beyond doubt, the great 
desideratum for the sacred grandeur of the psalms 
and other church harmonies. The great distinguish- 
ing feature of the Estey Organ is denominated the 
“Vox Humana Tremolo,” which was perfected, pat- 
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\of effect 


ented and added to these instruments in 1865. The} 
“Tremolo” consists of a revolving fan, which, when | 


iit 


on 


being played, inspires the music with a tremulous, 
wave-like symphony, imparting a tone and grandeur 
reviously unknown in the history of reed 
music. This invention was a discovery in the con- 
struction of the organ which at once raised the Estey 
instruments far above all rivals, and though com- 
petitors have essayed to imitate it, all their efforts to 
reach the standard of the Estey patent have proved 
unsuccessful and abortive. Since the “Tremolo” 
came into being, the Katey Organs have steadily 
advanced in the public estimation, giving eminent 
satisfaction to the latter, and fame and pecuniary 
reward to the talented and enterprising builders 

In truth, the Estey instrument is a combination 
or series of patented improvements, scientifically 
arranged into one grand whole. These improvements 
are not in any other organ, and may be briefly enu- 
merated thus: 

1. The “Vox Humana Tremolo,” the operation of 
which we have depicted. 

2. The “ Vox Jubilante,” which is a “stop” of the 
most effective and enchanting nature. This feature 
comprises an extra set of reeds, so formed, tuned and 
arranged as to create the most pleasing effects in the 


music, creating a tone hitherto supposed impossible | 


in organs. This invention is the sole property of 
Estey & Co., and is appended only to the instruments 
they manufacture. 


3. The “ Patent Harmonic Attachment” is an octave 
coupler used on a single manual, and doubles the 
power of the instrument without increasing its size, 
or number of reeds. 


4. Next we have what is technically termed the 
“Manual Sub-Bass,” another creation of the inventive 
genius of the Estey house, and covered by three dis- 
tinct patents. This peculiarity is, in plain terms, an 
additional set of sub-bass reeds, placed upon the air- 
chamber, enhancing the rotundity or volume of tone 
in the ratio of about. one-third, and is deservedly 
esteemed by performers an invaluable aid in the man- 
agement and efficiency of the organ. It occupies no 
additional space, and answers all the purposes of 
pedal bass. 


5. The ‘‘ Patent Knee-Swell,” whereby the player 


| has complete control over the instrument, obtaining a 


perfect Crescendo or Diminuendo, more beautiful 
than the Automatic Swell, or any other ever before 
used, 
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6. The “Patent Organ Bellows” 

greatly enhances the power and 
quality of the tone, without in- 
creasing the size of the case. 
The ‘‘ Patent Reed Board,” 
whereby the tone is greatly im- 
proved, rendering it more like a 
Pipe Organ than is found in any 
other instrument. This important 
improvement is covered by two 
patents. 

8. Tuk EsreEy ORGANS, WITH 
Pirp—E OrGAN Tor.—The great 
power and pipe-like tone of the 
Estey Organs have created a de- 
mand for an instrument which 
shall imitate the appearance, as 
well as the tone, of the pipe organ ; 
and we are happy to announce to 
our friends and patrons that they 
have now periected new and bean- 
tiful gilt pipe-tops for three differ- 
ent styles of Organs, which, for 
elegance of proportion, chasteness 
of style, and beauty of finish, are 
unexcelled by anything in the 
market, : 

Churches which ere unable to 
bear the expense of a pipe organ 
have here a beautiful substitute. 
‘The tone and touch are, without 
doubt, unapproached by any other 
reed organ in existence, while the 
style of case will prove an appro- 
priate addition to the architectural 
beauty of any church, or the furnishing of the moat 
elegant parlor. 

~ Within .the past year Messrs. Estey & Co. have 
}erected five large factories, and their business has 
|inereased so wonderfully that when we say that they 
must manufacture two hundred organs per week to 
make their supply equal to the demand, the reader 
| will have a basis upon which they can estimate the 
magnitude of their enterprise. We have just closed 
a contract with Messrs. Estey & Co. for one thousand 
of their magnificent organs for the coming year’s 
trade in Michigan, and we hope to hear from each of 
our readers who have thoughts of getting a musical 
instrument, and we will send descriptive price lists, 
with terms of payment, on application. : 
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Ye Serenade. 
Ye mayden looked down from her lattyce 
On ye howlers down below, 
As they stoode tunin their voyces 
At midnightte, in a row. 


In a row beneath her lattyce, 
With ye tenor at ye head — 

A pallyd youth who ought to have 
Been “ Put in hys lyttle bed!” 


And now ye viols sounded, 
And ye flute on ye midnightte air; 
And dysmal noyses went wailing out 
from him of ye swarthy hair. 


He called her hys sun, hys light, hys star, 
And lykened her to ye moon; 

And ye viols and flute and light guitar 
Took up and echoed ye tune. 


And ye longer he sung ye louder 
His voyce was pyched and hygher; 

He clasped hys hands where hys heart should be, 
And, in verse, swore hys heart was on fyre ! 


Then ye mayden smyled a pensive smyle, 
And went to her Lyttle stand, 

And appeared in whyte at ye lattyce 
With an ewer in each hand. 

Then ye howlers grew more frantic ! 
And fiercer ye music grew! 

But onto their heads cold water 
She very deftly threw. 


Ye fyre was quenched and ye tumult 
Was over and all was styll, 

And naught was seen of ye howlers, 
But their coat-tayls over ye hyll! 


A Lost Chord. 


BY ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR. 


Seated one day at the organ, 
I was weary and ill at ease, 
And my fingers wandered idly 
Over the noisy keys. 


T do not know what I was playing, 
Or what I was dreaming then ; 

And I struck one chord of music, 
Like the sound of a great Amen. 


It flooded the crimson twilight, 
Like the close of an angel’s psalm, 

And it lay on my fevered spirit 
With a touch of infinite calm, 


It quieted pain and sorrow, 
Like love overcoming strife ; 

It seemed the harmonious echo 
From our discordant lite. 


It linked all perplexed meanings 
Into one perfect peace, 

And trembled away into silence, 
As if it were loth to cease. 


T have sought, but I seek it vainly, 
That one lost chord divine, 

That came from the soul of the organ, 
And entered into mine. 


It may be that death’s bright angel 
Will speak in that chord again ; 
It may be that only in heaven 
I shall hear that grand Amen. 


Music in the War. . 


By C. O. Brown. 


A little article in the last issue of the Song Journal 
prompts me to jot down two or three incidents which 
come to my mind, and which may serve to illustrate 
the influence of music upon soldiers. Army inci- 
dents are numerous, especially those which involve 
anything of heroism or of the “blood and thunder” 
order, but I have never seen a great deal in print 
bearing upon the influence of music upon the army. 
Doubtless the subject admits of a thoroughly logical 
and esthetical treatment, but I don’t choose to go 
any deeper than to give one or two simple incidents 
which fell under my personal observation. 

In the winter of 65, we were marching through 
Tennessee, on our way preparatory to the big raid 
through Central Alabama and Georgia. The roads 
were all cut up—mud knee deep—weather cold—sleet 
driving into our faces—country laid entirely bare of 
forage—and, in fine, everything conspired to render 
our march for the front supremely miserable. Under 
these circumstances, a soldier could not be expected 
to feel especially lively or remarkably good natured. 

On the particular evening of which I write, we had 
just marched about thirty miles. We and our horses 
were completely covered with mud, our pack mules 
had not yet come up, and the Adjutant had been tor- 
mentingly slow in getting us into camp. No won- 
der—well, in short, we were downright cross. 
Everything went wrong; every one was quarreling 
with his bunk-mate, different messes were quarreling 
about the best localities for fires, and companies were 
quarreling over certain favorable places for their 
picket lines. 

At this highly interesting juncture, the band at 
headquarters began to breathe out the beautiful 
melodies of “Home, Sweet Home.” At first the 
boys, poor fellows, tired, hungry, cold and wet, 
regarded it as a supreme burlesque, and made known 
their sentiments about as follows: “Sweet place, 
this, to snort about ‘Home;’ wish their tarnal old 
horns were all in Ballahac.” But as the band went 
over again the grand old tune, with its beautiful 
variations, there was an evident softening down, and 
no one regarded it an aggravation to hear the tune 
“Sweet Home ;” and you might have heard the same 
one, in a much milder tone, say, “ Well, Joe, we'll be 
through with this job by-and-by, then we’ll go home 
again—yes, ‘sweet, sweet home’—won't we, Joe ?” 
Then it occurred to some that this was the very night 
on which our mail was to come up, and we were to 
hear from “home, sweet home.” Meanwhile, the 
beautiful refrain from headquarters kept ringing in 
our now welcome and willing ears. And so the 
modification of feeling went on, from cross to not 
quite so much so; from that to only tolerably so; 
from that to better, till every one was absolutely 
good natured; and when the band struck off into the 
“Star Spangled Banner,” we all actually huzzaed, and 
danced about ih a fit of delight. No one cared for 
the cold nowwhat if the sleet did pelt in our faces. 
Every one now had a warm heart within, and was 
willing to take hold and do his share in building the 
fires, and helping each other te be comfortable. 


Oh! how that “Sweet Home” had kindled the 
genial glow within, and brought with it the sweet 
faces which we knew were gathered at bright fire- 
sides far away, to talk of and pray for us. ‘ 

This incident may not present all the features of 
the particular occasion, as it is related imperfectly 
after a lapse of years, but it will serve as a true 
representation, in all its essential features, of what I 
have seen and experienced many times during my 
army life. 

I cannot refrain from here alluding to a fact which 
any 3d O. V. C. boy, who chances to see this, will 
call to mind with many pleasant associations. 

There was, in Co. I, a quartette of Germans, beau- 
tiful singers, who used frequently, on moonlight 
evenings, to mingle their plaintive German air§ with 
the sighing of the trees among which we encamped. 
Often, on other occasions, they were beset by the 
boys, and importuned to sing. The noticeable fea- 
ture was, that when their singing began, everything 
else in camp ceased. Rough and hardy men at the 
card board threw down their cards, and sat atten- 
tively listening, oft times weeping in spite of them- 
selves; the kettle of meat was left to boil or burn, as 
it chose, while the cook ran to hear “ that song ;” the 
officers came out and sat at their tent doors, while 
they listened to “that song.” I have myself often 
rolled out of my blankets and run, half dressed, to 
the place where those four were singing, and where 
I was always sure to find a crowd ahead of me. At 
other times, as they sang so sweetly, I have lain and 
wept, nor could I help it. The elevating influence 
that those German boys exerted in the regiment was 
incalculable. I never heard them sing without feel- 
ing nobler and better. 

The only other incident I will mention (for I might 
cover your entire paper with them were that advis- 
able), occurred during the siege of Atlanta. Our 
cavalry corps had been ordered to make a dash for 
the rebel rear and cut the railroad. We had started 
and been fighting all day, for Wheeler had found and 
opposed us from the first. However, we had kept 
him on the run, constantly driving him backward, 
but unfortunately for us, it was to him like the shut- 
ting up of a telescope—at every move his army grew 
larger, while our own small force grew constantly 
less. So before we had half done tearing up the 
track and burning the supplies at Jonesville, they 
closed in on us like an avalanche from every side. 
The burning buildings, the yelling Johnnies, and 
screeching shells, were beginning to tell on us; in 
short, we were showing unmistakable signs of “cay- 
ing,” when, on a sudden, our band rode out into the 
broad light of the burning stores, and pealed forth 
“Rally Round the Flag, Boys.” Well, we did 
“rally.” With a yell we joined in the chorus, “ Yes, 
we'll rally round the flag, boys,” and went at them. 
Back went the Wheeler-ites, and their retreating 
steps were comforted by the soul-inspirsng “ Dixie,” 
interspersed with snatches of “‘ Yankee Doodle” and 
“Skedaddle,” from the same source which had so 
nerved us to the work. 

And so—let those who may talk of the “expense” 
of army bands—I verily believe that the soul-inspir- 
ing music of soldier life played no mean part in 
winning the great victories of the war. 
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Gorrespondence. 


From New York. 


Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
New York, May 22. 

Signor Albites has possessed himself of the Acade- 
my, and compelled a revival of opera, that has been 
successful beyond most former enterprises. The 
announced season of ten subscription nights of opera 
began on Monday, the 8th. Donizetti’s ill-digested 
work, “ The Martyrs,” was revived for the reappear- 
ance of Miss Kellogg,now seeking harder paths to lyric 
glory. Signor Villani, a tenor of high degree and 
unimpaired lung, made his debut. The verdict, after 
the second act, was in his favor. His acting is earn- 
est, and his singing has breadth and grandeur. He 
never resorts to the falsetto, and his chest tones are 
rich. He refrains from towrs de force, and in some of 
the leading points of the opera, as in the aria Sfotgore 
divino raggio, he was quite ineffective. He sang 
superbly in the passionate phrase in the concerted 
piece of the second act, where he gave the words of 
the creed, instead of the less exalted language found 
in ordinary versions of the opera. Both Kellogg and 
Villani were called out, and the duet of the last act 
was enthusiastically encored. 

Miss Kellogg’s physique has been charmingly devel- 
oped, and the revelations of her graceful form and 
rounded limbs permitted through the folds of the 
classical drapery she wore as the Roman matron, went 
far toward asserting the superiority of the American 
type of female loveliness, Vocally she appeared in 
fine trim. She, perhaps, over-exerted herself in the 
strong dramatic music, as the seeond night when the 
same voice thrilled forth the sad music of Violetta, it 
was forced on the conviction of the attentive listener 
that the tax on her voice the previous evening had 
impaired its purity. 

The next night “ Traviata” was sung by Miss Kel- 
logg, Orlandini, and the light tenor of the troupe, 
Caroselli, This latter is a youth with a good vocal 
estate, which will increase into full favor as time ex- 
pands his abilities. Signor Alberto Laurence, origi- 
nally introduced by Parepa-Rosa, took the 7o0le of 
“Germont,’ and almost accomplished a crowning 
success, 

“Un Ballo” completed the triumphs of the first 
week. The cast included Mrs. States, Villani, Madame 
Tontanesi, a new contralto, and Miss Grace Ridgeway, 
a pleasing young soprano, who made her debut on the 
operatic stage. Mrs. States, as Amalia, displayed the 
wealth of her rich and powerful voice, though lack- 
ing in the delicacy of vocalization which distinguished 
La Grange in the same part. Villani increased in 
favor. Grace Ridgeway, as the Page, won upon the 
sympathies of the audience and received two encores. 
Her voice as yet is immature, but she will grow into 
perfection and secure undoubted success. The hit of 
the evening was the new Baritone, Buongiorno. He 
is one of the best actors on the lyric stage, and with 
a very powerful voice, and a capacity to use the mezzo 
voce exquisitely, he at once secured a triumph. His 
merits are of the very highest order, and as such 
were enthusiastically acknowledged. 

Signor Albites, the impressario (he is the husband 
of Mad, Gazzaniga), was brilliantly successful pecu- 
niarily. On the 22d of May he departed for Phila- 
delphia for a short season there. 

The most remarkable novelty was the debut of 
Miss Cassie Renz, of Philadelphia, In describing 
her powers, the Musical Gazette says: 

“She goes up with a clear and pleasant quality to 
A flat. Think of that ye singers in church choirs, 
who are troubled if you are called upon to touch an 
occasional G, Perhaps you will say that A flat is only 
a half-step above G, but what will you say to the 
octave above that. How she manages to do it we 
cannot tell, for it must be several miles above our 
atmosphere.” 

This tells the whole story, and tells it graphically, 
so far as compass is concerned, Add to it that Miss 
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Renz has a voice pure and ringing, and you have all 
that can be told. 

The second season of the Church Music Association 
is now coming toanend. The society has been placed 
on a firm footing, and ranks in vocal music as the 
Philharmonic does in instrumental. The rehearsal 
was brilliant; Steinway Hall was crowded, and the 
performance, though interrupted by the exigencies 
common to all rehearsals, gave great satisfaction. 

The concert was the most successful ever known. 
Indeed in all respects, the association being one start- 
ed and carried on solely.in the interests of art, any- 
thing less that the most complete success would be 
surprising. The chorus is composed of leading ama- 
teurs, and the most prominent artists are proud to 
receive an invitation to take part in the society’s 
concerts. 

The programme consisted of the overture to Auber’s 
“Masaniello,” played by an orchestra of over eighty 
performers. I need not speak of the effect, as you 
will readily anticipate that for yourselves, Then fol- 
lowed Niedermeyer’s Mass in B minor, with Anna 
Bishop, Clara Perl, Mr, Leggat, and Mr. Remmertz in 
the solo parts. The music to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” wherein the vocal parts were taken by female 
voices only, was charmingly rendered, and pleased by 
its novelty and execution not less than by its sympa- 
thetic melodies. Arthur Matthison read such, por- 
tions of Shakespeare’s text as illustrated the music, 
and by the tact with which he managed it, brought 
out the choicest language and chief points of the 
play. 

The programmes were the best of the kind, and 
were in fact little books. The analysis of the works 
were by Dr. James Peck, the conductor of the society. 
The one for the last performance contained a notice 
of the Auber overture, an analysis of the Nieder- 
meyer Mass, and an essay on Mendelssohn, and the 
music to ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.” An article 
by Geerge T. Strong, President of the Church Music 
Association, called “ Intermezzo,” contained a history 
of the organization, and dwelt upon the class of music 
produced. I should be glad to make extracts there- 
from, did not your space preclude. 

Of the audience, it may with truth be said, it was 
the finest in point of culture, taste, learning, fashion 
and wealth, that was ever assembled within Steinway 
Hall. 
persistently. Many were there that never are secon even 
at our best places of amusement, the clergy particular- 
ly being largely represented. The stage presented a 


The weather was most disagreeable—rain fell 


sight of enchantment, with its parterre of elegantly 
dressed ladies. 

Of the performers— quite different in this respect 
from the opera—the chorus attracted more attention 
than the individual performers. The rank of the 
soloists, notwithstanding, was among the first in the 
musical world. Madame Bishop looked fresh and 
blooming, and Clara Perl was the queenly rose of the 
parterre. The gentlemen performers—Dr. Peck, 
Remmertz, Leggat, Matthison, and others—heightened 
by their sober attire the gay hues of the ladies. 
Taken all in all—music, beauty, tuste—it was a night 
that brought back memories of the Arabian tales of 
enchantment. 7 

I can only allude to the last Philharmonic concert 
of the season, given on Saturday, at the Academy of 
Music. ‘ Miss Mary Krebs, whose best reputation is 
that of a pianist, sang a scena from “Der Freischutz,” 
and a scena composed by Mr, Dachaur, “ Marguerite 
‘at the Spinning Wheel ”—-a musical setting of a pas- 
sage from ‘‘ Faust.” She has an agreeable and well 
cultivated voice. Dr. Damrosch played a Beethoven 
concerto on the violin, in a manner fully up to his 
excellent standard. The orchestral pieces were 
Mozart’s ‘“Idomeneo” and Berlioz’s ‘“ Carnival” 
overtures, and Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 8, in A 
minor. The programme was somewhat better than 
the Philharmonic has presented of late. The audi- 
ence was large, of course, and brilliant, and the per- 
formance measurably satisfactory. 


The metropolis has enjoyed, during the month, an 
unexampled series of brilliant musical fetes. Just 
now matters are somewhat dull, and as things usually 
run to extremes, and the season for the usual summer 
flitting is at hand, we shall probably find it duller 
yet for some time to come. ARTEL. 


Letter from Boston. 
Tue Musican FestivAL—THE HANDEL AND 
HAYDN Socrery. 


Boston, May 15. 

The festival is the principal topic of musical 
interest. It did not create as wide-spread an interest 
as the Peace Jubilee of a few years ago, but it was 
perhaps the more enjoyable. The Handel and Haydn 
Society were, of course, the theme of every one’s com- 
ment. I append a sketch of the organization. 

The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, was 
founded in 1815, and for the last ten years has grown 
in size and importance. It holds within its ranks an 
orchestra of one hundred and twelve of the best 
musicians from all parts of the country, and most 
thoroughly drilled. The chorus numbers seven hun- 
dred and fifty, and has a regular working force of six 
hundred and fifty, with a thorough, sympathetic and 
enthusiastic leader. I think it unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the grand effects from such a combination, and 
when I add that the leader gets every bit of the best 
work from the best voices in a hall whose acoustic pro- 
perties cannot be surpassed on the continent—you 
must draw on your imagination for the harmony 
evoked. Draw on it to the fartherest realm of fancy, 
and fear not to exceed the bounds of truth. Delight- 
ing in noble and severe music, the Society does not 
fail to do justice to the purely melodie styles. It 
intermixes them in a way that charms by its variety, 
Bach and Rossini, Beethoven and Mareadante. 

The second triennial festival began on the 9th and 


closed on Sunday evening, the 14th. Four oratorios, 


“ Elijah,” “Israel in Egypt,” *'The Woman of Sama- 
ria,’ and the “ Messiah” were given. In addition, 
every day was given a concert with orchestral and 
solo performances by the best trained talent of the 
country. Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. Cummings 
were brought over from England expressly to sing on 
the occasion. Miss Cary, Miss Phillipps, Miss Ster- 
ling and Mrs. Smith, and Messrs. Whitney and 
Rudolphsen gave the very highest possible talent to 
the interpretation of the divine melodies, and Marie 
Krebs and Anna Mehlig, those wonderful pianists, 
capped the climax of instrumental genius, which the 
festival displayed. 

The chorus is—there is no room for doubt—the 
best in the world. Those who have voice and musi- 
cal knowledge are proud to-give it. A rigid examin- 
ation tests their capabilities and they are rejected or 
admitted as their merits deserve. It is the fashion 
among the Boston aristocracy—and those who are 
familiar with Boston culture know what that aristo- 
cracy is—to belong to the Handeland Haydn. To be 
amember of it is a passport to the most exclusive 
circles. ‘ 

I cannot undertake to give you the complete details 
of the festival. Let me say at the begining that 
the audiences were thronged and brilliant, that the 
programmes were in the very best taste, and the per- 
formances—simply unrivaled. On the occasion of 
the second symphony concert, Miss 
Madame Rudersdorff sustained the vocal parts. Miss 
Cary in delightful voice and style, sang Hae wt Por- 
tene from Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater.” Madame Rud- 
ersdorff sang the soprano cavitina from “ Robert le 
Diable,” and gave proof of the superior purity, power 
and flexibility of her voice, and of its excellent eulti- 
vation. Such a grand example of the chest tones as 
she gave was most refreshing. Her yoice possesses 
the fullest, richest, and most solid lower tones, She 
was enthusiastically recalled, and swinging the grand 
piano around seated herself and gave as a striking 
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contrast—a brilliant little bravwra song of a Spanish 
flower-girl that charmed amazingly. 

Miss Krebs’ performance of Schumann’s concerto, 
from memory, was marvelous,’ This blonde prodigy 
may make us familiar with such feats, but cannot 
thereby diminish the surprise they awaken. She 
went through her part with a perfection of execution 
that left nothing to be desired. Something her per- 
formance lacks of the soul and phrasing of Miss 
Mehlig’s, but one could not but be astonished at the 
surprising skill of the youthful player. 

The oratorio of “ Israel in Egypt” was the farthest 
from popular of any in the festival. It is one of 
Handel’s most severe and heavy works, elaborate in 
all the intricacies of counterpoint, and majestic in its 
choral combinations. The melody, too, is not calculated 
to please the popular ear. And yet the fact that the 
audience sat through the two hours of the perform- 
ance and gave numerous signs of delight must be 
taken as a high compliment to the musical capabili- 
ties of the Handel and Haydn Society. The principal 
solos were taken by Miss Sterling, Madame Ruders- 
dorff, Mrs. West, and Messrs. Cummings, Whitney 
and Winch. Mr. Whitney sang with better spirit 
than during the previous evening, and Miss Sterling 
received generous applause. To condense at once— 
the fugue that follows fugue and the chorus that 
succeeds double chorus in this oratorio, though most 
trying, were given in a manner that has never been 
surpassed. The “Hailstone Chorus,” notwithstand- 
ing the programme forbade repetitions, was insisted on 
and again delivered with intense dramatic fire. The 
fugue “‘ Ife brought them out,” was also most excel- 
lently given. In the triumphant song of “ Miriam,” 
Madame Rudersdorff electrified the audience. 

The fourth day opened with an orchestral concert 
—the “Sakuntala” overture. The appearance of the 
chorus in their seats added greatly to the appearance 
of the hall. Miss Sterling sang two selections, that 
of Liszt’s “ King of Thule” meeting with most appro- 
val. Mr. Cummings’ delicious voice was shown in 
the pianissimo passage “Waft her, angels to the 
skies.” Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony” was 
given, and then, by general request, followed Men- 
delssohn’s four-part song ‘‘ Farewell to the Forest.” 

The second part of the concert contained only 
Beethoven’s famous Ninth Choral Symphony. In the 
choral part, the quartette was composed of Mrs. 
Smith, Miss Sterling, Mr. Cummings and Mr. Rudolph- 
sen. This was the first appearance of Mrs. Smith 
and Mr. Rudolphsen in the festival concerts, and the 
immediate impression they made was a desire to hear 
more of them. Although Mr. Rudolphsen’s style may 
have slightly less finish than that of Mr. Whitney, 
his energy and fire more than compensate for any 
such possible deficiency. Nothing more clear and 
bird-like than Mrs. Smith’s voice can be imagined as 
she warbled Beethoven’s musical translation of the 
“Hymn to Joy.” This part of the symphony was 
nobly given by orchestra, chorus and soloists. 

The last day’s programme included an organ con- 
cert by Mr. Lang, at which Mendelssohn’s Grand 
Sonata in B flat was given, with selections from 
Bach and Schumann, and improvisations by Mr. 
Lang. In the -afternoon the principal feature was 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor. Miss Mehlig 
played a concerto by Chopin, and Miss Phillipps 
sang from “ Taanhuser,” and orchestral selections 
from that opera and from the “ Prometheus.” In the 
evening there were performed Bach’s Passion Music 
and Stendale Bennett's ‘‘ Woman of Samaria,” both 
entire novelties in America. Sunday evening the 
festival terminated with the “ Messiah.” 

FAULCONBRIDGE. 


THE SonG JourRNAL.—The Song Journal for May, 
with its excellent pieces of music and interesting 
literary articles, is again upon our table. Published 
by C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan. Every one should take it.—Zaingsburg 
Recorder, 


Another Letter from Boston. 


RUDERSDORFF AND CUMMINGS —A MUSICAL CON- 
GRESS. 


The part of “ Ranger's” letter referring to the Handel and 
Haydn festival has been anticipated by another correspondent. 
We accordingly begin it at a portion that treats of other subjects. 
Ed. Song Journal. 


Boston, May 20. 

Great interest attached to the appearance of the 
two London singers, Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. 
Cummings, who came to America expressly to sing at 
this festival, and who took their departure. as soon 
as their duties were performed, in order to meet 
their June engagements at the Crystal Palace. 
Madame Rudersdorff is a thorough artiste, but is no 
longer young. In days past she must have been a 
very great singer. Her voice is still strong and 
powerful, and in some parts marvelously sweet, and 
she knows how to sing, a qualification which aids in 
covering many failings, but she is compelled at times 
to force her tones into positive harshness. Her style 
is intensely dramatic, at times so much so as to mar 
the beauty of a simple song, while in other instances 
it serves materially to heighten the effect. As an 
oratorio singer she will stand ahead of all others who 
have been heard in America, except Madame Parepa- 
Rosa. Her stage ways were not generally liked by 
the Bostonians, who looked on with astonishment to 
see her dictate to the conductor, orchestra and singers, 
talk while others were singing, etc. She doubtless 
intended it all more as pleasant familiarity and an 
expression of interest and appreciation in the efforts 
of her new-found friends, than as patronage and con- 
temptuous regard, but it looked strangely like the 
latter. In manners she was in quite strong contrast 
to the modest and retiring tenor, Mr. Cummings, who 
made a most favorable and lasting impression. Mr. 
Cummings has a fresh, pure voice of moderate power, 
but of most delicious sweetness, even in its highest 
tones, and it has been schooled in the best oratorio 
type. He is not a singer to electrify an audience 
out of their composure, but one whose good qualities 
become better appreciated the more he is heard. His 
singing of “Deeper and deeper still,” and “ Waft 
her, angels, to the skies,” (recitative and aria from 
Handel’s “ Jeptha,’’) was one of his best performances 
of the week. The other soloists are so well known 
that I shall not dwell upon them at length. Mr. 
Whitney again and again proved his qualifications to 
be considered the finest basso in America, although he 
was not at all times in his best voice. Miss Phillipps 
also repeatedly distinguished herself, as did also Miss 
Carey and Miss Sterling, while Mrs. West fairly 
shared the honors with Madame Rudersdorff in some 
of the soprano music. 

Theodore Thomas has set too high a standard for 
Boston to be satisfied with any save the best orchestral 
music, hereafter. A distinguishing feature of two of 
the concerts, which I had nearly forgotten, was the 
charming rendering by the chorus, without accompa- 
ment, of a four part song by Mendelssohn—‘ Fare- 
well to the Forest.” All the evening concerts, and 
most of those given in the afternoon, were very fully 
attended, but the society will not be able to more than 
clear itself, on account of the very heavy expense of 
orchestra and solo singers. 

The arrangements for the annual meeting of the 
National Musical Congress are about completed. The 
meeting will be held at Music Hall, June 20, 21 and 
22, and enough is already indicated to insure a large 
attendance from all sections of the country. The ex- 
ercises will be of a more practical character than at 
previous meetings, and in addition to the purely busi- 
ness sessions there will be a series of musical perform- 
ances of a high order, which will possess great interest 
for the public as well as for the members of the Con- 
gress, including a concert of jubilee music, to be sung 
by a chorus of one thousand voices, made up from the 
choral bodies of New England, a concert by a large 
chorus of children fron the Boston public schools, an 
orchestral concert and an oratorio performance by a 
chorus of one thousand. Nearly all the prominent 
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soloists in Boston, and some from New York, have 
volunteered their services, and will sing, not only at 
the different concerts, but also in the course of the 
other sessions, when instrumental and choral perform- 
ances are also to take place. Members of the Con- 
gress, delegates, and singers taking part in any of the 
exercises, will be admitted to all sessions, concerts, 
and the oratorio performance, free. To the outside 
public a small fee of admission will be charged, As 
the only object in this is to defray the necessary ex- 
penses, and as the Congress has for one of its chief | 
aims the dissemination of good music, the prices will 
be placed at the lowest possible rate—much less than 
one-half the customary rates—viz: 50 cents for any 
of the three afternoon concerts and the oratorio per- 
formance, or $1.50 for a season ticket admitting one 
person to all four performances, The programme we 
give below may be modified in some unimportant 
particulars: 


TUESDAY, JUNE 20. 


10 A. M.—Organ Voluntary. Choral. Prayer. Wel!- 
coming Address. Annual Report of the Secretary. 
Annual Report of the Treasurer. Reports of Com- 
mittees. Reports from Choral Organizations. 

Discussion on “ The Objects and Aims of the Na- 
tional Musical Congress, and how they are to be best 
promoted.” 

2p. M.— Vocal and Instrumental Concert of Jubilee 
Music, under the direction of Carl Zerrahn and P. S. 
Gilmore. Music by a chorus of 1,000 voices, made up 
of delegations from different choral organizations, 
aided by eminent soloists, orchestra and great organ. 
The following programme will be performed: 


1. And the Glory of the Lord --.......-..- Messiah 
2. He, watching over Israel.-.............--Hlijah © 
3. Overture. 
4, The Heavens are Telling...-.---...-..- Creation 
5. Solo—Let the bright seraphim, with trum- 

pet: Obl pRtoe 63-8 onan es eee Samson 
6. Thanks ‘be,to, God 5-2-5 =). sen a ee Hlijah 
7. Overture. : 
8. Hymn of Peace. Written by Dr. Oliver 


Wendell Holmes to the music of The 


Armeri can ERY aoa Aes ee Keller 
9. Solo. 
10, Gloria). 255. < eee eee Mozarts Twelfth Mass 


11. Solo. 
12. Halloluja ly. ona b tem amie nae nn aaa ae ETE 


(A rehearsal for this concert will be held at Bumstead Hall, at 
10 o’clock a. M., June 20.) 


74 Pp. M.—Memorial Services. 
Choral. 

Biographical Sketch of the late Carl Anschuctz, 
prepared by Theodore Hager, editor of the New York 
Weekly Review. 

Song. <Anschuetz. 

Biographical Sketch of the late Col. Thomas E. 
Chickering, prepared by J. C. D. Parker, of Boston. 

Music. 

Biographical Sketch of the late Carlo Bussini, pre- 
pared by Albert Brisbane, of New York. 

Song—Ave Maria. Bassini. 

Biographical Sketch of the late C. M. Wyman, pre- 
pared by W. 8S. B. Mathews, editor of the Musical 
Independent, Chicago, TL. 

Music. 


Organ Voluntary, 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 21, 


10 A. M.—Organ Voluntary. Choral. 

Discussion, ‘‘ What plan can be pursued to keep 
alive choral societies, to create new interest and ex- 
tend their sphere of usefulness throughout the coun- 
try?” Remarks are expected from D. B. Hagar, 
President of the Salem Oratorio Society ; John Steph- 
enson, President of the Associated Choirs of New 
York; Col. Tufts, President of the Lynn Choral 
Union; L. A. Ellis, President of the New Bedford 
Choral Asscoiation; Mr. Winch, President of the 
Boston Choral Union; J. O. Roberts, President of the 
Chelsea Choral Union, and others. 

11 A. M.—Elementary Teaching, with illustrations, 
by T. F. Seward, and others. 

2p. M— Grand Concert, by a large chorus of chil- 
dren from the Boston public schools, with illustrations 
of the mode of teaching. . 

74 Pp. M—Paper on “The Four Great Oratorios,” 
by Rev. Elias Wason, with selections of oratorio 
music, performed by the Boston Choral Union and 
eminent solo talent. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 22. 
10 A. M.—Organ Voluntary. Choral. 
Paper on “ The Life and Times of Mendelssohn,” 
by Rev. W. L. Gage. 


Trio—Lift thine eyes. Mendelssohn. 
Discussion on the subject of church music. 
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Te Deum. J. P. Morgan. 
Solo, from the oratorio, St Peter. 
2 vp. Ma—Orchestral Concert. 


J. K. Puine. 


74 vp. M—Oratorio of tlie Creation, by Haydn, per- | 
formed by a chorus of 1,000 voices, aided by eminent | 


soloists, orchestra and great organ, under the direc- 
tion of Carl Zerrahn. 
members of the Boston Choral Union, Lynn Choral 
Union, Providence (R. 1) Choral Society, Beethoven 
Choral Society, of Taunton, Randolph and Stoughton 
Choral Society, and other bodies. 


[A rehearsal for the Oratorio performance will be held at 
Bumstead Hall, at 10 a. m., June 22.) 


Aside from the two great events above referred to, 
there is not much to write about. There has been 
quite a crop of concerts of various kinds, however. 
The chief of these have been three popular concerts, 
given at Music Hall, by Mr. A. P. Peck. At these 
entertainments, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, Mrs. H. M. 
Smith, Mr. B J. Lang (the pianist), Mr. W. H. Fes- 
senden, Mr. H. C. Barnabee, and Mr. H M. Dow, 
appeared, while the prices of admission were only 25 
and 50 cents. 

Dr. J. B. Upham, chairman of the Musie Committee 
of the Boston Public Schools, recently read a paper 
~ before the American Social Science Association, upon 
the important topic of “ Music in our Public Schools.” 
It was a sound and practical discussion of the subject, 
together with a concise account of what is being done 
in that connection by the Boston schools. Dr, Upham 
says that music can be taught as universally and as 
effectually as reading, writing, geography, or arith- 
metic, and at an expense of only a trifle over thirty- 
four cents for each scholar per annum. The paper 
has been published in pamphlet form, for general cir- 
culation, and may be had by addressing E. Tourjee, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Gilmore’s History of the National Peace Jubi- 
lee will be issued June 15, the anniversary of the 
Jubilee itself. Mr. Gilmore will visit Europe the 
coming summer, on business connected with his 
Great International Jubilee of 1872. 

Both Dr. Upham, President, and Mr. Barnes, Sec- 
retary, of the Handel and Haydn Society, have 
resigned their positions. Their successors will be 
chosen at the annual meeting, on the 29th inst. The 
success and efficiency of the society has been very 
largely attributable to its President. 

Miss Vienna Demorest visited Boston lately, and 
gave aconcert. ‘The house was filled by dead-heads, 
and the affair was the greatest fizzle of the season. 
It is announced that, having finished her concert 
engagements, the young lady is now to be sent 
abroad “to learn how to sing,” 

Fisk’s Opera Bouffe Troupe, with Aimee, Persini, 
etc., are to occupy the Boston Theater for the coming 
two weeks, and Signor Albite’s Italian Opera Troupe 
is to occupy the Globe Theater for one week, begin- 
ning May 29. 

RANGER. 


From Pontiac. 


Correspondence of the Song Journal. 
Ponviac, May 12. 

The concert of Mr. McChesney, at Clinton Hall, on 
the Gth inst., was well attended. The audience were 
provided with an abundant feast. If there was any 
fault, it was in the length of the programme. First, 
we had a double quartette, ‘The Echo Greeting,” by 
Mesdames Lockwood and McAllister, the Misses 
Hixon, and Messrs. Pease, Wells and Hull. ‘“ Molian 
Murmurs,” a piano solo, by James E. Stewart, was, 
owing to such unfortunate instrumental defect, not 
up to that gentleman’s usually brilliant execution. 
This was a matter of regret, as anticipations had 
been formed which Mr. Stewart, to his great displeas- 
ure, was unable to gratify. On the next occasion we 
shall expect him to come prepared with accessories of 
assured success Mr. Hull delighted the audience 
with a humorous ditty, “The New Foundland Dog.” 
Professor Price’s guitar solo evoked enthusiasm, 
although the selection was not arranged with Mr. 
Prices’ usual tact. Mrs. Eva McAlUister, of Battle 
Creek, gave the ballad “ Waiting,” and, being en- 


The chorus will consist of | 


| 


cored, sang “And he’s got the Money, too.” Her 
voice is one of much sweetness, compass and volume, 
and her dramatic abilities were, in the opinion of 
many, superior to those of Adelaide Phillips. Mr. 
Hoffman, on the violin, and Professor Pease, on the 
piano, performed acceptably the “ Air Montagnard.” 
Next two zittherns played upon by Professor Spranger 
and Mr. Brede, and accompanied by D. Clinton Price 
on the guitar, The music, a decided novelty, was 
listened to absorbingly. ‘‘The Whipporwill,” a 
favorite composition by McChesney, by Miss Libbie 
Hixon in solo and refrain, and Miss Emma Hixon 
and Messrs. Hull and Wells in chorus, with string 
and piano accompaniment, was rapturously applaud- 
ed. Then a violin duet, by Hoffman and Hewitt, 
both favorites here, was succeeded by “ Nannie Lee,” 
from our local musical club, which was followed, by 
way of encore, with ‘“ Off the Blue Canariec.” This 
was exceedingly well received. A zither solo, with 
guitar on airs from the “ Bohemian Girl,” was a 
charming performance. Misses Hixon and Messrs. 
Hull and Wells reappeared, rendering “ Rain upon 
the Roof” most acceptably. A ballad, by Mrs. 
McAllister and Professor Pease, succeeded, being 
rapturously encored. Mrs. McAllister sang, with 
delightful grace and action, ‘‘ The Pride of Kildare.” 
The closing piece, ‘Thee only have I Loved,” fit- 
tingly ended the most enjoyable concert the music- 
loving people of Pontiac have had the pleasure of 
attending. 
lated on the success of the entertainment, which, as a 


whole, deserves more than a passing mention. 
GLADWIN. 


From Rochester. 


Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
Rocuester, N. Y., May 20. 

The new Opera House in this city was fittingly 
dedicated last week, by the Richings’ Grand English 
Opera Combination. Without and within the build- 
ing has been pronounced a very paragon. There is 
not a seat which does not command an unrestricted 
view of the stage. The capacity is greater than that 
of the famous Trimble Opera House, in Albany. 

The opening performance was Verdi’s tragic opera, 
“Tl Trovatore.” The cast was as follows: Leonora, 
Mrs. C. Richings-Bernard; Azucena, Zelda Sequin ; 
Inez, Miss E, Mischica; Manrico, W. Castle; Count 
Luna, Henry Drayton; Fernando, Arthur Howell; 
Ruiz, J. Chieza. 

Mrs. Richings rendered her part with all her old 
time fervor. Mrs. Seguin performed the part of the 
wild Gipsy in such a manner as to produce a thrilling 
impression on the audience. In the solo, “Ah! I 
have sighed to rest me,” Mr. Castle was especially 
effective, and won prolonged plaudits. Henry Dray- 
ton displayed to advantage his powerful and pleasing 
voice. The choruses were given effectively, and the 
orchestra, under the leadership of Behrens, was all 
that could be desired. The whole performance was a 
decided success. The programmes were elaborate 
affairs—the best the printer’s art could furnish—and 
delightfully perfumed. Several hundred button-hole 
bouquets were distributed to the ladies gratis, The 
combined fragrance made the atmosphere of the house 
delightful. 

The next evening, the opera given was “ Der Frei- 
schutz,” with Rose Hersee as ‘‘ Anna.” This closed 
the season, a most successful and enjoyable one in 


every respect. 
SYBILLA. 


From Parshallville. 


Correspondence of The Song Journal, 
PARSHALLVILLE, May 15. 

Under the instruction of Frank M. Lumbard, a 
singing class lately organized in this place has be- 
come quite proficient. After a series of twenty-seven 
lessons, two public exhibitions were given, the object 
being to pay for an organ, to accompany the melodies, 
the want of which has heretofore been deeply felt. 


[ June, 1871. 


Mr. McChesney was warmly congratu-. 


As soon as it became known that the class were desir- 
ous of purchasing an organ, a number of instruments 
were submitted for,a test. Musical critics decided in 
favor of the Estey Organ, and one was procured. 
The programme was arranged by Mr. Lumbard, 
who acted as violinist and musical director, Miss Ella 
Griswold, organist, ‘“ Uncle Sam” Griswold, violin- 
cellist, and Mr. Chadwick, balladist. The perform- 
ances took place in the Baptist Church, and were a 
success in every way. At the close of the last one, a 
deficit of one hundred and twenty dollars remained, 
which was soon made up by voluntary subscriptions 
from the audience. Mr. Lumbard, to whom the entire 
credit of the affair is due, received, at the close of the 
last performance, an unexpected testimonial of the 
regard in which he is held by this community, as a 
man and asamusician. ‘The public presentation was 
made by Dr. Mather, in an appreciative speech. 
Uncle Sam Griswold was made, upon the same occa- 
sion, the recipient of a handsome present, at the 
hands of Dr. Fox, in a speech of some length. The 
good feeling among the spectators was enthusiastic, 
and the peformers were warmly congratulated. The 
Estey organ is a first-class instrument, and greatly. 
admired. The musical culture of the place has now 
every means of advancement. A refined order of 
amusement, which the people appreciate and support, 
is now our boast. With a class, some of whose mem- 
bers are possessed of superior talent, a grand Estey 
organ, and a music-loving community, we are dis- 


posed to consider ourselves up with the age. 
Cc. M. 


A Nice Distinction. 

Half a century ago or less, the somewhat facetious 
Dr. Pond dwelt in the quiet and out-of-the-way vil- 
lage of The doctor’s ideas were liberal— 
much more so than many of his congregation; never- 
theless he kept on the even tenor of his way, and dis- 
regarded the prejudice of some of his people. He 
had a son named Enoch, who at an early age mani- 
fested a remarkable talent for music, which the father 
cherished and cultivated with care. In the same vil- 
lage resided an antiquated maiden lady, who, having 
no cares of her own to occupy her time and attention, 
magnanimously devoted herself to those of her 
neighbors. One morning she called at the doctor’s” 
and requested to see him. When he entered the room 
where she was seated, he perceived at a glance that 
something was amiss, and before he had time to ex- 
tend her the usual ‘‘ How d’ye do?” she added: 

“T think, Mr. Pond, that a man of your age and 
profession might have had something better to do, 
when you were in New London last week, than to 
buy Enoch a fiddle; and all the people are ashamed 
that our minister should buy his son a fiddle! Oh, 
dear, what is the world coming to, when ministers 
will do such things ? ” 

“Who told you I had a fiddle?” inquired the 
Doctor. 

“Who told me? Why everybody says so, and 
some people have heard him play on it as they passed 
the door. But ain’t it true, Doctor ?” , 

“JT bought Enoch a violin when I went to New 
London.” 

“ A violin! what’s that?” 

“Did you never see one?” 

“ Never ” 

“Enoch!” said the Doctor, stepping in the door, 
“ bring your violin here.” 

Enoch obeyed the command, but no sooner had he 
entered with his instrument than the lady exclaimed : 

“La! now, there; why, it is a fiddle.” 

“Do not judge harshly,” said the Doctor, giving 
his son a wink; ‘ wait till you hear it.” 

Taking the hint, Enoch played Old Hundred. The 
lady was completely mystified; it looked like a fiddle, 
but then who had ever heard Old Hundred played on 
a fiddle! It could not be. So, rising to depart, she 
exclaimed, “Iam glad I came in to satisfy myself. 
Law! just to think how people will lie!” ri 


THe PowrER oF Music.—An extraordinary seene 
oceurred recently at the Opera House in Bucharest. 
Prince Charles of Roumania and a crowded audience 
witnessed the performance of Auber’s “ Masaniello.” 
At the celebrated revolutionary stabbing scene in the 
third act, nearly every man in the pit rose from his 
seat, and the house resounded with furious threats 
against the prince, who turned very pale, and imme- 
diately left the house with his escort. 


June, 1871.] 


the Rhine.” 


The last mail from Europe britigs intelligence of 
the sudden death of Carl Wilhelm, whose name will 
go down to posterity as the composer of the music of 
“Die Wacht am Rhein,” the grand national anthem 
which displayed such a conspisnous part in the recent 
struggle between Germany and France, aid which 
Prince Bismarck is reported to have said, aided the 
Germans in the late war more than a well-equipped 
army of 100,000 men. 

Herr Wilhelm retired one evening, a fortnight ago, 
in excellent health, and on the following morning was 
found a corpse, his sudden death having been the 
result of apoplexy. He was born at Schmaldalden, in 
Thuringia, in 1815. From his father, who was an 
organist by profession, he received his first instruction 
in music, his studies being continued at Cassel, in the 
years 1834-36 under Baldewein and Bott, and also under 
the celebrated meestro, L. Spohr. He further devoted 
himself to the study of his art at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, under Aloys Schmidt, an admirable master of 
the pianoforte, and at Offenbach under Herr A. Andre 
as teacher of counterpoint. In 1841 he began life asa 
teacher of music at Crefeld, where his talents were 
fully appreciated, and where he was soon elected 
Director of the Singacademie for mixed chorus and of 
the Liedertafal. By his exertions the latter society 
was raised to a degree of excellence equaling that of 
any other in Germany. For twenty-four years Wil- 
helm taught music at Crefeld, and during this period 
he published about 100 compositions, nearly all for 
the pianoforte, and many of which have enjoyed great 
popularity. Continued ill health enforced retirement 
from his duties as a teacher and director, and finally, 
in 1865, he was obliged to return to his native town, 
where he continued to reside up to the time of his 
death. After his retirement he produced but one 
notworthy composition, a magnificent chorus for male 
voices, entitled “Wach auf, Deutschland” (‘‘ Wake 
up Germany ”), which has for its refrain the charac- 
teristic line, “ Not a foot’s breadth of German soil 
shall ever become French.” 

“The Watch on the Rhine” was composed by Wil- 
helm in the year 1855. The authorship of the words, 
for sometime after the outbreak of the recent war, 
was in dispute, but it was eventually proved satisfac- 
torily they were written by Max Schneckenburger, a 
prosperous merchant at Burgdorf, who was born at 
Thalhelm, Wurtemberg, in 1819, and died in 1849, 
several years before they were set to the stirring 
strains of Wilhelm. “The Watch on the Rhine” 
soon attained general popularity, and as long ago as 
1865 it was said not only to have made. the round of 
land and sea, but to have become regularly established 
as a national song of Germany. It was not, however, 
until the ex-Emperor Napoleon III made his reckless 
assault upon the nationality and unity of Germany 
that “The Watch on the Rhine” was taken up by 
the whole Fatherland, and re-echoed through the fair- 
est portion of Franee by her armies, until it had 
almost supplanted, ‘‘ What is Fatherland?” and “I 
am a Prussian.” The peculiarity of the struggle into 
which Germany was drawn by the unprovoked assault 
of France gave a singular significance to the words 
of the song, and contributed to its surprising popu- 
larity, both at home and in the field. Peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the great issue at stake, as it was, Prince 
Bismarck did not exaggerate its influence upon the 
spirit and endurance of the army in the words referred 
to above. 

Wilhelm lived: long enough to reap a full measure 
of reward for his inspiration and patriotic strains. 
His name was on the lips of every son of the Father- 
land. Queen Augusta caused a medal in his honor to 
be struck and presented to him, and, on the occasion 
of a visit which he made to Berlin in December last, 
he was the recipient of a grand ovation, in which all 
the choristers of the Prussian capital joined. 


The Liederkranz Serenade. 


Baron von Gerolt, who for more than a quarter of 
a century has been the representative of Prussia, and 
lately of the North German Confederation, at Wash- 
ington, and who, now that with the events of 1866, 
1870 and 1871, his mission has been fulfilled, retires, 
is at present stopping at the residence of Judge Daly, 
No. 84 Clinton Place. There the Liederkranz Society 
honored the veteran diplomat with a serenade shortly 
before 11 o’clock on Tuesday night. The choruses 
rendered on the occasion were the “Abschied” of 
Abt, the “Sehnsucht,” and “Die Wacht am Rhein.” 
When the last sound of the “ Wacht am Rhein” died 
away, the old diplomat appeared on the stoop, and, 
addressing the singers, warmly expressed his thanks. 
The vocalists, in conclusion, chanted the Latin song 
-of fraternity, “ Hece quam bonum.” 
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Se See Seid 
| 
Carl Wilhelm, Composer of “The Watch on Gottschalk, the Pianist—The Cause of his 


Death. 

Ever since the sudden prostration of Louis M. 
Gottschalk, the eminent American pianist and musi- 
cal composer, in the midst of a grand concert, which 
he was giving in Rio Janeiro, November 25, 1869, 
there have been current in the city floating rumors 
that this and his death on December 18, following, 
were the result of some foul play. A gentleman who 
has recently arrived from Rio Janeiro gives an account 
both of the various rumors which have obtained some 
degree of credence, and also of what appears to be 
the true story as he learned it, just before his depart- 
ure, from Dr. Severiano, the physician who attended 
Gottschalk in his last hours. The same gentleman 
had also obtained corroborative information from Fir- 
min, who accompanied the pianist as a sort of major- 
domo, upon his tour in Brazil. It was believed by 
many that Gottschalk was the victim of some jealous 
husband or lover. The stories agreed that the imme- 
diate cause of his death was a blow upon the back 
from a ‘‘sand-bag”’—a deadly weapon used by Bra- 
zilian assassins. The instrument is a small sack 
tightly filled with sand, and suspended at the end of 
acane. The effect of a blow from it, usually given 
upon the back, is almost always fatal, though the in- 
juries received do not fully develop themselves for 
days or even weeks afterward. Gottschalk himself 
said very little of the causes of his prostration, and, 
it is thought, hardly realized their nature. The ex- 


planation stated to have been given by Dr. Severiano | 


is as follows: 

Gottschalk sent his agent, Firmin, to San Paula, 
which is sixteen hours by rail from Rio Janciro, and 
is the seat of a college for young men, to make 
arrangements for a concert. The college boys, being 
unusually frolicksome, inflicted many annoyances 
upon Firmin, and attempted to practice the same 
upon Gottschalk, on his arrival on the day of the con- 
cert. Gottschalk became much enraged, and drove 
the persecutors out of the room where they assembled 
around him, causing some of them to vow revenge 
upon him. That night, as he was leaving the place 
where the concert was held, he was struck in the back 
by some unknown person with a sand-bag, He was 
momentarily stunned, but passed on, and soon 
returned to Rio Janerio. He complained from that 
time, however, of an oppression in his chest, which, 
it now appears, was caused by a loosening of the liga- 
ments of the lungs, from the ugly blow of the sand- 
bag. An abscess was formed in the back part of the 
chest, as was ascertained upon post-mortem examina- 
tion, and it was doubtless the breaking of this abscess 
which caused his prostration in the midst of his last 
concert. His death soon followed, and was accounted 
for, upon the post-mortem examination, by the discov- 
ery of what was apparently a cancerous formation in 
one of the lungs. The details ot the case, however 
they may at the time have been understood, were 
hushed up; and it is only by the recent explanations 
of the physician and of Firmin that any correction 
of mistaken rumors has been offered. « 


A National Training School for Music. 


The upper and educated middle classes in England 
are a “music loving” people, though they may 
hardly be called musical in the sense we use the 
term to their German cousins—in order that music 
may form a more important part in the education 
of the future, the Society of Arts, who never seem to 
be a great way in the front of the age, have determined 
to establish a national training school. They have 
arranged a series of six concerts to be held at Kensin- 
ton and conducted by Sir Michael Costa, a man who 
has risen from the ranks, and who is eminently quali- 
fied to aid the society in their work. The proceeds 
of these concerts are to be devoted to a fund to which 
it is thought highly probable the Government will 
contribute largely. The first of the series came off 
early in May, and though it was not a very attractive 
programme, nor were the vocalists of the “first 
water,” it was sufficient to draw about 5,000 people. 


A SKIRMISH FOR A SoOPRANO.—Two fashionable 
New York churches—the Ascension and Dr. Armi- 
tage’s—are battling valiantly for the permanent pos- 
session of one of the choicest sopranos extant, Miss 
Henrietta Beebe. The lady whose precious voice has 
caused the contention, it seems, has literally no voice 
in the matter. Engaged at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion for $1,000 salary, she is not permitted to resign 
in order to accept the $1,400 temptation offered by 
the excellent connoisseurs of Dr. Armitage’s congre- 
gation, and it is even threatened that an injunction 
will be served to prevent her uttering a note in the 
Presbyterian church, This gives the matter a serious 
look, and a very interesting denouement is anticipated. 
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Sigismond Thalberg. 


A dispatch has annotnced the death of the distin- 
| guished pianist and composer, Sigismond Thalberg. 
|The particulars and the place of his death are not 
given. He was a natural son of one of the Counts 
| Dietrichstein, whose family hold princely rank in the 
| Austrian empire, and bear the name of Thalberg as 
one of their secondary titles. Born in Geneva on‘the 
7th of January, 1812, he was first educated under the 
care of his mother, who is said to have been a woman 
of superior intelligence and accomplishments, and 
afterward taken to Vienna, where he became a pupil 
of Hummel. So rapid was his progress under this 
eminent master, that at 15 years of age he was able 
to give concerts, and at 16 he published some of his 
compositions for the piano, At 18 he began the series 
of musical tours which filled almost all the rest of his 
life, and carried him triumphantly through all the 
chief cities of Germany, France and England. He 
became attached in 1834 to the Anstrian court, :is 
pianist, and in that capacity accompanied the Empe- 
ror Ferdinand to the conference of sovereigns at Top- 
litz, where he was loaded with presents and honors. 
He married in 1845 Mme. Bouchot, widow of the 
French painter and daughter of the great singer, 
Lablache. His visit to the United States in 1856 and 
1857 is one of the most charming of our musical 
reminiscences, and we who remember so well the ex- 
quisite, faultless delicacy, the unequaled neatness, and 
the fine sentiment which he combined to such an 
extraordinary degree with freedom and brilliancy of 
style, will hardly find another to satisfy us in that 
class of compositions wherein his eminence was most 
marked. He was the founder of a new and excellent 
school of pianoforte playing, free, dashing, and vichly 
ornate, but having a solid substructure of harmony, 
a school which afforded the fullest liberty for brilliant 
variations, but never lost sight of the melodic theme, 
nor suffered the embroidery to hide the texture of the 
cloth. The characteristics of this school are well ex- 
pressed in the following extract from Moore's Ency- 
clopedia of Music: 

“He sought to make the whole key-board speak at 
once throughout its entire compass, leaving no void 
in the middle. This thought, gradually matured and 
developed, led him to the discovery of a multitude of 
ingenious combinations of the fingers, whereby the 
song of melody could always be heard strongly 
accented in the midst of rapid arpeggio passages and 
very complicated forms of accompaniment. These 
forms, imitated by most of the new school pianists in 
their compositions, or rather their arrangement of 
themes from operas, have become the fashion of nearly 
all the piano music of our time.” 


Italian Opera in New York. 


At the beginning of May, Signor Albites began his 
season of Italian Opera at the Academy of Music, 
with the performance of “Tl Poliuto.” The pros- 
pects of the season thus far are good; a large number 
of subscriptions have been taken, and there is a 
ica that the sale of seats will also prove satis- 
tactory. It is very gratifying to be able to make this 
announcement, as the impressario has gathered 
around him a company of really meritorious artists, 
and it is but just that his efforts should meet a proper 
recognition. Miss Kellogg, who is to be the leading 
prima donna, is well known, and is, moreover, a 
pretty general favorite; while Villani, the new tenor, 
is said to possess very great force and artistic skill. 
The opening opera is to be “Tl Poliuto,” in which, as 
Paulina, Miss Kellogg achieved no small meed of 
success last season. If the new tenor proves as 
acceptable as Sig. Lefranc, the performance of the 
opera will prove exceedingly enjoyable, and open the 
season right brilliantly. Another interesting feature 
of the season will be the introduction of Mr. Alberto 
Lawrence and Sig. Randolfi, neither of whom have 
yet been heard in Italian opera, but who are both 
artists of excellence and ability. The repertoire, 
also, is an extensive one, and will permit of a change 
of opera on each of the ten subscription nights. 


The Absurdity of it. 


The Advance says: Not long since I heard sung 
in church the anthem Rock of Ages, in which there 
is a solo to the words, ‘Should my tears,” etc., which 
was sung as follows: 


** Shoo-hoo-hood my hi-te-hears 
- For-eh-ver her flow-ho, 
Shoo-hoo-hood my-hi-ze-heal 
No languor kno-ho, 
Thi-his for hor si-hin could 
No-hot ah ha-to-hone, 
* Thou-how muh-hust sa-haye, 
And thou-how ah-ha-lone, 
In my hands no price I bring, 
Simply to the craw-hoss I hi cling,” 


= 
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National Music and National Peculiarities. 


There are various fanciful ways of determining the 
disposition of individuals. There are those who pre- 
tend to find infallible signs in phrenology and physi- 
ognomy. There are others who find indications by 
the voice and by the walk. There are the signs of 
palmistry and of the hand-writing, and there are 
many other individual characteristics on which little 
pet theories or assumptions are founded. These may 
be to a greater or less extent reliable. Certainly an 
instinctive sort of estimate is formed on sight by each 
person with whom one is thrown in contact. How- 
ever, these estimates and divinations only apply to 
individuals. When we would arrive at any conclu- 
sion regarding the salient characteristics of nations, 
their history and their music reveal the whole story. 
The attentive student of either need not err. The 
history may be the more complete, the music the 
speedier and the more minute. The one will exhibit 
the accomplishments and motives of the heroes and 
the rulers, the other the nature and the passions of the 
entire people. 

Illustrations to one who will but seek them are not 
lacking. The characteristics of the German people 
are somewhat familiar to us all. Let us see how their 
persistent, unassuming, straight-forward and unswery- 
ing character corresponds with their national music. 

Germany, pre-eminently a musical nation, excels 
mainly in the waltz. This does not detract from the 
rank she holds in other styles of musical composition. 
She may be a leader in all, and yet the waltz is of 
chief merit inher music. Johann Strauss, of Vienna, 
has never been equaled in the arrangement and com- 
bination of the dreamy, extatic and inspiring notes 
that form the fascination of the waltz. Such perfect 
time—suggestive half-tones—clarion outbreaks—ob- 
secure strains—soothing harmonies, and such wreaths 
of melody. The waltzes of Strauss are indeed en- 
trancing, and no wonder that the feet insensibly trip 
in time to them and the very poetry of motion is 
evolved. Such music could only be the outgrowth of 
the German temperament, charming as a whole, but 
often incongruous as to details. 

Spain, a land of fervid sunshine and like fervid 
passions, has madrigals, plaintive and passionate 
little melodies—sonorous, liquid and staccato, like 
her language. They breathe out the very spirit of 
reckless adventure—they extol the bravery of man, 
the beauty of woman, and the passionate and head- 
long tendency to intrigue of her people. Like the 
notes of their national instrument, they fall abruptly 
on the ear, and are replete with love, and hate, and 
jealousy, intrigue’and vengeance, in every strain. 

France has a passion for the heroic and the sensual. 
A people capable of the highest deeds of valor and 
gallantry, and of the most debasing barbarism. The 
national music betrays it. Take the Marseillaise as 
a type. Here we have combined heroic strains and 
reckless vengeance—something that inspires and at 


the same time degrades. The melodies of Beranger, 
most popular during the present century, combined 


the two, He gave the roll of the drum and the pleas- 
ing of the lute. If we look to a later period, we find 
under the light of passing events that the lascivious 
melodies that permeate French opera bouffes only too 
truly make known her characteristics. Grand and 


cumulative flights lead us on to the pitch of enthusi- | 


asm—seductive strains beguile into sensual fancies— 
and when all is done an unsatisfied condition remains. 
Sweet was the pabulum offered, but it does not satiate 
hunger. Like the deleterious influence of all intoxi- 
cating draughts, it continually excites desire and 
never satisfies the appetite. 

Italy is peopled by an imaginative race. Her vivid 
fancies best find utterance in music. Tame prose and 
commonplace expressions will not accord with the 
disposition of her people. The opera alone is grand 
enough to give a musical utterance to her ideas. 
Poetry and music must be wedded. The grand epic 
must be interpreted by all the sounding glories of the 
voice, and stringed and brazen instruments. The 
opera, with its instrumental triumphs and its mar- 
velous demands upon the human voice, could alone 
interpret the romantic emotions of the dweller 
beneath Italian skies. 

The investigation might be carried further. The 
affected strains of the Chinese, and the barbaric 
sounds of the savages, the ballads and emotional 
songs of familiar lands, and the fanatic lays of other 
climes, might be brought in as illustrations. Let 
what has been shown suffice. The fact is so apparent 
that a simple suggestion is conclusive. The music of 
a nation is the best extraneous guide to its charac- 
istics. 


Italian Opera in America. 


The music of the Italian school is an exotic. It is 
charming and delicate, as are all exotics, but it needs 
too much nourishing care, too much refined culture, 
to attain a thrifty growth. The temperature of the 
American people is altogether foreign to it We 
listen and assume to be pleased; we try to discover 
beauties, but the exertion overcomes the gratification. 
The Italian opera has its beauties, but they are sur- 
rounded by such a garment of thick folded fancies, 
our imaginations have to be evoked to indicate the 
graceful outlines beneath. It is as if one should 
swathe a beautiful statue in a gaily colored shawl. 
The perfect figure is beneath, but the gaudy mantle 
hinders the view of it. We assume that the highest 
inspiration evolved by art, is enveloped in the mere- 
tricious robe. It is so in fact, but the fancy cannot 
penetrate it, or is led astray, spite of all efforts to do 
so by the surroundings. 

Now one of these surroundings is the language. 
Liquid and graceful is the Italian speech. Fitted for 
poetry and song are its mellifluous syllables. Being 
unintelligible to the majority of Americans, the 
appreciation of the melody is lost in a persistent 
effort to comprehend the language. It is true that 
words are not essential to the expression of music. 
We can appreciate, for instance, all the grotesqueness 
of the famous Russian “cat duet” without under- 
standing the words. It is only true, however, of 
instrumental music. The mind is not strained by 
any attention to the language. We can resign our 
senses wholly to the intricacies of the melody, Men- 
delssohn’s Jiteder one Worter are instances, if in- 
stances were needed, to make clear what is most 
palpable, 

We resort then to the libretto for the story. A 
story and a plot is as essential to an opera as toa 
drama. On the excellence of the story and the plot 
depends mainly the success. Shakespeare’s plays are 
incomparable. The beauty of the language, the devel- 
opement of the springs of action, the setting forth of 
human passions, are conceded to be those of a master. 
Yet, after all, Shakespeare tires upon us. Not because 
the highest mimic genius is required to interpret him, 
for no other dare undertake it. Not because the 
grandeur of his sentiments are commonplace, for they 


are universal as the sunshine. But because the plot 
and the story are an oft-told tale, and however well 
told, we seek for novelty. To comply with this desire 
for novelty, we at times listen to trash, and in doing 
so find a sort of relief that smacks of pleasure. A 
libretto is a clumsy way of familiarizing one’s self 
with the story. Two sets of mental operations are 
called into use. They clash with each other and 
cause fatigue. We glance at the pages and then at 
the actors. We strive for the idea and look up to see 
it expressed. In the effort to comprehend at once the 
music and the action, the story and the scene, we be- 
come confused, and pronounce Italian opera a sham, 
and its beauties a delusion. 

There are other reasons why Italian opera has 
proved a failure in this country. Our national pecu- 
liarity is that of directness. We abhor circumlocu- 
tion. If an object is to be obtained, we want to march 
straight toward it. No meanderings are admissible 
An air-line to everything is the demand of America. 
Patience is exhausted in repetitions. The Italian 
style is to make the most of a small morsel. It is 
turned and twisted, viewed near and viewed at a dis- 
tance, repeated, reviewed, retraced, and re-extended, 
until it becomes tiresome. ; 

So we go into ecstacies over the purity of the prima 
donna’s tones, we admire the vocal activity of the 
tenor, we are amazed at the depth of the basso, we are 
tickled at the tones of the soubrettes, and listen with 
complacency to the grandeur of the chorus.. We go 
home trying to make out what it was all about, and 
reflecting that the cost was much greater than the 
enjoyment. These are some of the causes that have 
thus far rendered Italian opera in America a failure. 
They are permanent, and will continue to act against 
every attempt to revive it. Our chief cities do not 
support it. Even in England only heavy subsidies 
enable it to continue, and very feebly at that. It is 
as it should be. The English composers have talent 
sufficient to make operas in their own language suc- 
cessful. Indeed the melodies from such compositions 
are the most particular and decided favorites. Fash- 
ion heretofore has used its powerful influence in favor 
of the Italian opera, but fashion is now tending the 
other way. Like an exotic, we shall admire it occa- 
sionally, but the grand and beautiful outgrowths of 
our own soil will compel our sympathy and entrance 
our spirits. 


The Development of Instrumental Music. 


The musical faculty is inherent in mankind. The 
child in the cradle is soothed into slumber by har- 
mony. With increasing growth it delights in making 
noises. The rattle-box is its instrument, and the dis- 
cordant sounds evolved therefrom are to it satisfacto- 
rily sweet. The tin trumpet and the drum are next 
in demand as a means of finding expression for the 
music that isin the soul. It is but a savage éxpres- 
sion, but at the same time a prelude to something 
better. Next your boy takes delightedly to the jews- 
harp, or the willow-whistle. That willow-whistle— 
memento of the days of freedom, when with no 
thought for the cares of life, the urchin sought, in 
leafy woods and river banks, and rocky glens, the ex- 
citement of youthful adventure. When the air was 
full of sound and the earth of pleasure, when every 
object awakened fancies of the future, and the boy 
absorbed in thoughts, undisturbed by selfishness, 
looked forward to a bright and famous career. Ii 
any symbol of the period of peace is sought, let the 
willow-whistle be conspicuous It is eloquent of 
adventure—of ingenuity—of freedom from care—of 
slumberous day-dreams and high anticipations. The 
willow-whistle is the emulation of the first period of 
youthful romance, and of youthful music. . 

The next advance is to the accordeon, whose chord- 
ed reeds produce a melody that charms and tires not 
to the youthful proficient. The.compass to be sure 
is not great, but sufficiently so to give the requisite 
outburst of harmony that struggles for utterance 
beneath the restless fingers of the performer. 
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With the beginning of the era of the imagination, 
the youth desires a more poetical instrument to give 
vent to his romantic fancies. Then he betakes him 
to the flute—harmonious instrument—with which the 
Colins of pastoral days charmed the ears and hearts 
of their Phyllises. Your flute and your guitar are 
par excellence the instrument of lovers. The soft- 
ness and the sweetness of their tones are well caleu- 
lated to express the tender passion. And so in 
song and story still we find the amorous swain, or 
ministering troubador, swelling his cheeks with the 
one or nimbly using his fingers upon the other. 

The next period is the one wherein Terpsichore 
predominates. The fondness for the dance requires 
an instrument delicate yet forcible, and capable at. 
once of all the gradations of time, and tune, and 
melody. Here the violin becomes predominant. 
Once passably proficient upon this master instrument 
the untrained musician stops. The highest instru- 
mental development is reached The longing of the 
spirit for a fit exponent of melody is reached. The 
popular ideai of a musician is completed when famil- 
iar tunes can be glibly rattled off. The self-taught 
performer, is in his own estimation, a master, and the 
humble limit of ambition is gained. 


Daniel Francois Esprit Auber. 


On the 15th of May, the death of Auber, one of the 
greatest of the French composers, was announced. 
He had reached the ripe old age of eighty-seven. 
Auber was born at Caen, in France, January 29, 1784. 
Bred to hig father’s mercantile profession, a brief ex- 

perience therein taught him his unfitness, and he 
turned to the study of music, for which, in youth, he 
had shown remarkable aptitude. Cherubini was his 
instructor, and after a severe course of study, he pre- 
sented an opera, “Sejour Militaire,” in 1813, which 
was unsuccessful and devoid of merit. He was dis- 
couraged, and for a time refrained from musical com- 
position. The inspiration, however, could not be 
- repressed, and in 1819 he again presented a comic 
opera in one act, called “La Billet Doux,” and this 
was even a worse failure. He knew that his talents 
were capable of success, and shortly after wrote “La 
Berger Chatelaine,” which was first performed at the 
Opera Comique, in Paris, and proving a complete 
success, opened the career which has made his name 
famous. In 1821 ke produced “Emma;” in 1822, 
“ Leicester ;” in 1823, “La Niege;” in 1824, “Le 
Concert a la Cour,” and “ Leveadid,” and in 1826, 
“Te Macon,” and “ Fiorella.” 

Tt was not until the appearance of “La Muette de 
Portici,’ better known as “ Massaniello,” that his 
reputation was completely established and his genius 
clearly proved. Before this he had been an imitator 
of Rossini, but now, becoming wholly original, he 
created a school which has had many imitators. “La 
Fiance ” and “ Fra Diavolo,” in 1829 and 1830, added 
to his renown and fortune. Since then he has pro- 
duced a large number of works, among them ‘“ Le 
Diaments de la Couronne,” and “Le Domino Noir,” 
his genius being prolific without repeating himself. 
Even in his old age he wrote much that was highly 
praised. 

His greatest success has been in buffo operas, which 
are acknowledged models of their class. His charac- 
teristics are clearness, sprightliness and gracefulness 
combined with much pathos. His death will create a 
void, and his mantle will but illy grace the shoulders 
of Offenbach or the rest of that vitiated school. 

Many of his melodies have been translated, and are 
familiar in every parlor. He was highly honored in 
France, and received many dignities. In 1825 he 
was made a chevalier of the Legion of Honor, in 1835 
an officer, in 1847 a commander, and in 1861 a grand 
officer. He was also a member of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and held positions under many of the gov- 
ernments of France, the last being that of Director of 
the Imperial Music and Maitre de Chapelle at the 
Tuilleries, 


He died full of honor, and France, even in this 
hour of gloom, breathes a regret over the bier of one 
who has contributed so much to her musical taste, and 
whose life was outlined in good humor and tender- 
ness. The heritage he’ has left to his disciples and 
admirers, is worthy alike of a good musician and a 
good man. 


Carl Wilhelm. 


Carl Wilhelm, the composer of the famous national 
anthem “Die Wacht am Rhein,” is dead. The value 
of this composition to the Fatherland has been 
acknowledged by Prince Bismarck, who said it aided 
the Germans more than a well equipped army of an 
hundred thousand men. 7 

Carl Wilhelm received a good musical education, 
and taught music for a quarter of a century at Cre- 
feld, where he published over one hundred composi- 
tions, mainly for the piano, some of which were 
extremely popular. A magnificent chorus of his, 
“Wache auf Deutschland,” has for its refrain the 
line, very characteristic of his patriotic sentiments, 
“Not a foot’s breadth of German soil shall ever be- 
come French.” His age was about 56, and the “ Watch 
on the Rhine,” was composed in 1854. The author- 
ship of the words, for sometime after the outbreak of 
the recent war, was in dispute, but it was eventually 
proved satisfactorily that they were written by Max 
Schneckenburger, a prosperous merchant of Burgdorf, 
who was born at Thalheim, Wurtemburg, in 1819, 
and died in 1849, several years before they were set 
to the stirring strains of Wilhelm. 


The Old-Fashioned Singing School. 


What has caused the decay of the old-fashioned 
singing schools? They did much to increase the 
musical taste and cultivation of the musical faculties. 
Some of the happiest retrospects of the men and 
women of to-day are connected with attendance at 
the singing school. The master, and the music, and 
the girls—oh! what attractions for the taste, and 
mind, and heart of youth! Can we afford to let so 
wise and charming a custom go into disuse? To the 
rescue, and let the hum of the tuning fork and the 
happy voices of the singers be revived in every town- 
ship of the State. 


The Western Normal Academy. 


The twelfth annual term of this institution will be 
held at Kalamazoo, commencing July 10th, and con- 
tinuing until August 18th. Professors J. W. Suffern, 
of Chicago, L O. Emerson, of Boston, W. 8. B. Mat- 
thews, of Chicago, and other well-known teachers, 
are to be present. 


THe article in our April number on “‘ La Scala,” 
was a selection from the admirable series of letters on 
foreign subjects, Arthur Matthison is furnishing to the 
Bulletin. 


A Parron or Music.—Intelligence reaches us from 
Brussels of the sudden death in that city of the Count 
Pillet-Will, Regent of the Bank of France. Besides 
being prominent in financial affairs, the late Count 
was noted as a musical amateur, and the musical 
soirees at his house in Paris were celebrated through- 
out Europe. He was a patron of artists, and all the 
great prime donne and tenors of the last twenty years 
have sung in his rooms. 

The Count was a particular friend of Rossini, and 
the “Messe Solonnelle” was first sung at his house, 
with Alboni as the leading vocalist. 


“A Promorion.—M. Gevaert is likely to have the 
directorship of the Brussels Conservatoire, vacated 
by the death of Fetis, his instructor. This musician, 
distinguished in Paris for his lyrical compositions, 
and direction of the music at the Grand Opera, is an 
able critic and historian. His brochure on the music 
of Spain is ably written, and during the late war he 
hus finished a work, long time commenced, on “ The 


Music of the Ancients.” 


 LDQeger Lines. 


Manro has passed among the traditions of the past. 
Axxont is to sing in concerts in London this summer. 
Miss Emma Ilowson has received much praise of late. 
Liszt has recently published eleven new compositions. 


Sims Reeves will sing in English opera at London next 
month, 


Ricci’s new opera, “ Crispino,” met with success in New 
Orleans. 


“ Ernant” has been finely given by an amateur company in 
New York. 


ANGELO Buzzoua, a writer of sacred music and Venetian 
songs, is dead, 

Tue “ Huguenots” has been revived in London, with Lucca in 
the principal role. 

OF¥YENBACH is composing an operetta expressly for the Karl 
Theatre, at Vienna. 


Henrtetta MARKSTEIN, the precocious pianist, has had a sue- 
cessful Western season. 


Mrs. Van Zanpt has made another success at the London 
opera as Elvira, in “ Don Giovanni.” 


Crara Lovisr KELLOGG greatly resembles Rachel in the shape 
of her face, and dark, deep-set eyes. 


A series of grand choral festivals, with a choir of one thou- 
sand voices, will soon begin in London. 


Tar Beethoven festival at Bonn, postponed last year on 
account of the war, will be held in August. 


Miss Huntuey, a Boston lady, has gained favorable notice as 
an opera singer in London, under the name of Mlle. Calisto. 


Tue Jenny Lind libel case is not over. An order for a new 
trial in the ease of Goldschmitt against Spottiswoode has been 
granted. 


Miss Katig Mites, a young American girl, has made her 
debut as a singer in Milan, Italy, and pleases all with her fresh 
and well trained voice. 


Muue. Matuitpe Martin, of Hamburg, a pupil of Dr. Fer- 
dinand Hiller, and a pianist of unusual merit, is creating a 
sensation on the continent of Europe. 


Himeta, the new contralto at New York, is a German lady, 
who has sung at La Scala. For that matter, they all have sung 
there. Her best part is Siebel, in “ Faust.” 


Cart Formes took, last week, the place of Mr. Drayton in the 
Richings troupe, the latter having been incapacitated—only tem- 
porarily, it is hoped—by a stroke of paralysis. 


Nussson will be one of the attractions of the season at New- 
port. She will spend the month of July at Perrier’s, the French 
hotel, and will give some operatic entertainments while in the 
city. 

For a novelty, congregational singing has been heard in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London. The occasion was last Easter, and 
the audience joining in enthusiastically, the effect was yery 
grand. 


Fiorrnce Rice, the Michigan contralto, formerly of Adrian, 
who has been spending several years in Europe, has returned to 
this country, and was married, May 11th, in New York, to Mr. 
E. M. Knox, of that city. 


Miss KELLoGG, on her reappearance in New York, having 
been presented with two stands of flowers before she sang a 
note, removed one basket to the wings, and then returned to 
fulfill her melodious duties. 


Tur Gluck monument, Weidenwang, will be uncovered on the 
4th of July, the birthday of the great composer. The collossal 
bust, by Conrad Knoll, will be placed upon a pedestal of red 
Salzburg marble, seven feet high. 


Nisson, as a subject for remark, is pretty well used up, yet 
we are constrained to mention as important, that there are still 
a few cities left in this Union in which, it is believed, that lady 
has not purchased all the available real estate. 


Bismarck being asked, during the time of the negotiations, 
whether peace had been concluded, answered by whistling the 
call, ‘Rest on your arms.” When asked if hostilities would be 
renewed, he whistled the hunter’s signal heard when the animal 
is down. 


Mns. Rounps, who began life in Boston as Fanny Carter, is 
reported dead. She was celebrated in America and Europe for 
the beauty of her voice and great personal loveliness. She 
attracted the attention of the Emperor at Paris, and was famous 
for the splendor of her attainments. 


WitiiAM SHAKESPEARE has gained the Mendelssohn scholar- 
ship at the competition among the students of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music. The prize is analogous to the Conservatoire Prix 
de Rome, and Arthur Sullivan is the first who won it. The 
winner is entitled to free study at Leipzig. 


A new baritone, with the extraordinary name of Ruggiero 
Buongiorno—which being translated would mean Roger Good- 
morning—appeared at the Academy of Music, New York, at the 
opening of the recent season, in “Un Ballo,” with the prima 
donna Mrs. States, and the tenor Villani. 


Q TAKE ME FROM THE FESTAL THRONG. 


(SONG AND CHORUS.) 


Words by MATTIE WINFIELD TORRY. Music by M. F. H. SMITH. 
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THE SONG JOURNAL. 


[June, 1871. 


C. Je “WHITNEY & CO.’S 


MONTIILY BOUOLLETIN 
NEW AND-POPULAR MUSIC. 
Lune -“LES7 ft. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 
The Letters indicate the Key in which the piece is written. 
The Figures indicate the degree of ditticulty: 1, very easy; 2, 
easy ; 3, medium; 4, difficult. DK, different keys. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Sweet Nannie Lee. Words by C. C. Haskins, 


Music by M, 1, Mc Ohesney. Dd 3. 35. 
Bright beamed the sunlight on that rosy morning, 
Dun in the distance of boyhood life to me, 
springtime, 


And gay were the momenta in rou 8 earl 
When I first beheld the maiden, sweet Nenu Lee; 
Wild waved her dark hair in the balmy breezes, 
Joyous her laughter with heart so light and free, 
And sweet as a bird-song, carols ever flowing 
from the lips I loved so well of sweet Nannie Lee. 


Cyorus— 
Haik, the bells sadly toll their parting blessings, 
tdourntul the sound echoes loud o’er the rea; 
Gently we'll breathe her name where, ‘mid rose s blooming, 
Sonyg-birds will chant the praise of eweet Nannie Lee. 
This is a most charming song, and though but just 


issued is meeting with fine success. 


Come back to Erin. By Claribel. C3. 


Come back to Erin Muvourneen, Mavourneen, 
Come back, Aroon, to the land of thy birth! 

Come with the shamrocks and springtime, Muvourneen, 
And its Killarney shail ring with our mirth. 


This is one of the best of Claribel’s songs, and is 
immensely popular. We also have several other 
pieces by the same composer now in press, Which will 
soon be ready. 


35. 


I will Kiss your Tears Away. By ©. @. Lluskins. 
Music by M. JL, Mc Chesney. G2. 


Come to mother, pretty darling, 
Bring to me that throbbing brow, 
Little tears tor little troubles 
On a mother’s breast must flow; 
Little hearts have clouding sorrow— 
Night succeeds each brilliant day— 
Come to mother, little darlmg, 
1 will kiss your tears away. 


No Little Buby’s Voice To-day. By & B. Naylor. 
Song und Chorus. G. 3 30. 


In death our little baby sleeps, 
‘The one We loved is gone ; 
In anguish now your mother weeps, 
For death has claimed our littie one; 
No little pattering feet we hear, 
Or baby’s voice taurmuring so mild, 
For now ali seems so dark and drear 
Since I have Jost my little child. 
No little baby’s voice to-day, etc. 


Don’t Leave the Farm. By Clara F. Derby. 
Music by J. D. Hart. Bod 2. 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you; 
Come near, I would whisper it low, 

You are thinking of leaving the homestead, 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 

‘The city has many attracuons, 
But think of the vices ard sins! 

When once in the vertex of fashion, 
Jlow soon the course downward begins. 


35, 


30 


Lost Oleane. 
Song and Chorus. Ed2. Chas. M. Norris. 3 


Well do I think of the day, sweet Oleane, 
ses When we together did stray 
ae Down ‘neath the evergreen tree, sweet Oleane, 
Just at the. close of the day. 
Fondest of vows there we pledged, sweet Oleane, 
There ’neath the evergreen tree, 
That we’d be constant and true, sweet Oleane, 
‘Till I should come back to thee. 


This is the latest song from this young composer, 
and we predict for it afine sale. The melody is a 
pleasing one. 


Let us Speak Softly. 
Ballad. © Ab 2 M. F. H, Smith. 


Gone from this beautiful bright world of ours, 
Gone from the sunshine that gladdens the flowers, 
No more on earth midst its trials to roam, 

A spirit has gone to a happier home, 

Weary ot life with its pleasure and pain, 

Weary of striving too often in vain, 

Gone trom this earth, where we’re journeying on, 
Let us speak softly, a spirit has gone, 


= 


A beautiful and effective melody, 


Instrumental. 
PIANO. 
Cascade de Dew Drops. 
Sylvia H. Baird. 
Greeting March. 
Prof. Wm. Bendix. 
Twilight Mazurka, 
Prof. Wm. Bendix. F3 


‘This is one of the latest from the pen of our genial 
Professor, who has a happy faculty of catering to the 
public taste when he offers anything in a musical way. 


L’Automne (Autumn), 
Polka de Concert. Dd 4. Jumes H. Stewart. 


A very fine and effective piece for concerts, and all 
good players, written in an artistic manner, and is of 
the very highest order of music. 


380 


30. 


50. 


Dripping Waters. 


Polka. G 2 J. Il. Simonds. 


This is a very beautiful and original Polka, and 
although it is the author's first effort, displays good 
taste throughout, and is well worth learning. 


Sweetly Thine Eyes are on me Beaming. 


Ab 4. M. H. McChesney. 
A remarkably fine arrangement of Mr. I. C. V. 
Wheat’s beautiful melody of that name, and is han- 
dled throughout in a thoroughly artistic manner, and 
should be on the piano of every advanced performer. 


Transcription, 


75. 


Lyra. 
Grand March. C3... W.  Barnhardt. 


A very fine teaching March, and is within the reach 
of the average run of players. 


40. 


Salutation. 
Mazurka. Cc Thos. R. Watts. 


Medium as regards difficulty, and is having a very 
good sale, 


9 


we 


40. 


Excursion. 


Polka. C 2. Wm. B. Colson. 


One of those pieces that take whenever heard, and 
sells with rapidity. 


30. 


Be Pieces marked ney. are embellished with beautiful rllumi- 
nated litle pages. 


Any of the above pieces will be mailed, peat pale 
on the receipt of the marked price, 


Please address 
C. J. WHITNEY -& CO.,- 


197 JEFFERSON Ave., Drrrort, MicH. 


JAMES E. STEWART, 


Soloist and Teacher of Piano-Forte, 
Harmony, Etc. 


Manuscripts harmonized, re-arranged and put in shape for 
publication. All orders strictly confidential. 


For terms, address care of 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PIANOS anp ORGANS 
SOLD ON TIME 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size.... 
TEeRMs—#50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 


“ $75 $20 “ Ld 
New 7-Octave Pianos, large Size... ...eeeveeseee ree’ $400 to $600 
TERMS—$75 down, balance £50 per month until paid for. 
“ gloo “ $35 ¢ 
The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from...... $600 to $1,500 


. TeRMs—$100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 


©O-F GA Nass 
Organs which retail for from.... .. ose es Ogee e teen cee s G00 tO $100 
TreRMs—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell from..... ciel sale kates sabeeeut ea $100 to $200 
TERMS—$50 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell from..... Seueweieeeesdiesiees ae +eee+- $8200 to $400 
TERMS—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 


¥or further information, please call on or address 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 
TO OBTAIN A 


PIANO OF ORGAN, 
ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE, WITH ALL IMPROVEMENTS. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH WEEK FOR ONE YEAR 


Will prosure one of 


EBSTEY2S COTTAGE OnRGANe. 
Now is the time to purchase. Call on or addrese . 
Cc. J, WHITNEY & CO, 


TILTON’S CELEBRATED 


BANTOS 


The Best Patent now in Use. 


A very large assortment of these superior Banjos always on 
hand. Trade supplied at the lowest wholesale rates. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
General Agents for Michigan. 


PROF. WILLIAM BENDIX, 


LEADER OF THE 


Detroit Opera House Orchestra & Brass Band, 


Will give instructions in Vocal Music, - 
AND ON ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

Lessons given at the residence of pupil or at his office, 117 
Antoine street. Music arranged on short call for any number of 
instruments. Band music furnished for any oceasion on liberal 
terms apr-ly. 


Send Direct to us for Your Music. 


Sa No matter where a piece of music is published, you will 
obtain it by sending to us. 

&s" Music books of all descriptions, instruction books for all 
kinds of instruments, constantly on hand. 

Res We are perfectly willing to correct all mistakes; but 
when we send just what is ordered, our customers must not 
expect us to take it back. 

ua Remember, it is no more trouble or expense to vs to send 
music one thousand miles than it is tosendone mile, Therefore, 
send direct for what you want, and save both time and expense. 

tee ‘To prevent the loss of money or packages, correspondents 
are requested to be particularly careful to sign their names in 
full, with the date, name of Postotlice, County and State, ina 
plain hand. 

ts In ordering sheet music or books, give, if you can, the 
eorrect and complete title, and name of the author; as there: are 
many pieces of music with the same or similar name, but by 
different composers. 

t&2s- We beg to inform our customers in the profession, as well 
as Music Dealers and Book-sellers generally, that in addition to 
our own publications, we keep on hand and can supply any 
MUSIC PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Gs Orders for Foreign Music carefully filled. 

Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Constantly on hand a large and varied assortment of 


French Accordeons, 


German Accordeons, 
Flutinas, Concertinas, 
Flutes, 
Fifes, 


Violins, 


Clarionets, 
, Piccolos, 
Flageolets, 
Boys’ Violins, 
Double Basses, 
Banjos, 


Violincellos, 
Guitars, 
Tamborines, 
Bones, 
Drum Heads, 
Violin Trimmings, 


Harmonicas, 
Drums, 

Violin Bows, 
Rosin, Guitar Trimmings, 

Violin Cases, Banjo Trimmings, 


Guitar Cases, Tuning Forks, 


Keys, Bow Hairs, 
Clarionet Reeds, Castenets, 
Triangles, Jewsharps, 
Music Boxes, Folios, 


Flock Spreads, 
Piano Stools, 


Rubber Spreads, 
Etc., ete., ete. 


Send your orders direct to 


.C. J. WHITNEY & CO., Detroit. 
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MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
WINTER TIME TABLE, 


TAKING EFFECT, MONDAY, JAN. 23, 1871. 
GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 a. m.; Day Express 9.00 a. m.; Even- 
ing Express 5.25 p. m.; Pacifie Express (Sun- 
days included) 9.50 p. M.; connecting with the 
various branch lines, as below, and arriving 
at Chicago at 8.05 Pp. M.; 7.05 P. M., 650 A. M., 
and 8.00 a. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 
4.15 Pp. M. 

AIR LINE DIVISION. 


Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 a.m. and 
arrives at Niles at 3.30 p. m., connecting with 
Mail Train on Main Line at both places. 


GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 1215 p.m. (Mail); 5.10 P. w. 
(Evening Express), and 7.00 a. “. (Mixed), 
arriving at Grand Rapids at 4.25 p. M.; 9.15 
P. M., and 315 p.M. respectively. 

DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R.R 


Leave Ypsilanti at 8.85 a.m. and 6.00 Pp. M. en 
arrival of Mail and Dexter Accommodation 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 
Leave Jackson at 6.20 a. M.; 12.00 M., connect- 
ing with Day Express from Detroit; and 4.50 
Pp. M. 

JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R.R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.00 A. M. and 3.30 Pp. M, and 
arrive at Wenona at 11.40 4. mM, and 9.15 Pp. M. 


Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 

Atlantic Express 3.35 a. u.; Night Express 7.25 
A. M.; Dexter Accommodation 10.00 a. M.; Mail 
6.30 Pp. M., and Day Express 6 45 Pp. M. 


Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except 
Sundays; Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic 
Express, east, daily; Evening Express, west, 
daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter 
Accommodation, daily, except Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and 
Ladies’ Cars on all day trains. 

Trains run by Chicayo time. 

H. E. SARGENT, Gen Supt., Chicago, 
©. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt, Detroit. 


REAT WENEFERN RAILWAY. 

z Marcu, 1871. 

Trains leave Windsor (G.eat Western Railway 
time, which is 12 minutes faster than Detroit 
time) as follows: 

Atlantic Express, daily 4.35 a.m 
Day Express, daily except Sundays... 8.25 a m. 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays, 11.30 a.m 
N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays, 7.45 p. m. 

The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit 
time) as follows: 

Third street—4 00 a. m., 8.00 a. m., 11.00 a. m. 
and 7.15 p.m. 

Brush street—7.40 a. m., 10.80 a.m. and 6.40 
p.m. 

Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 
a.m., 6.45 a.m, 5.15 p.m. and 9.30 p.m. 

Company’s Vassenger and Ticket Office, corner 
Jefferson avenue and Griswold street, Detroit. 

FRANK K. SNOW, 
Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sup’t, Hamiiton. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 
On and after Monday, December 5, 1870, 

Trains will leave Detroit daily (except Sun- 
days), Chicago time, as follows: 

For Buflalo, New York and all places East— 

7-10 a.m., Express; 6.20 p.m., Fast Express. 
For Portland, via Toronto and Montreal— 

7.10 a. m., Express; 6.20 p. m., Fast Express. 

4.00 p. m., Accommodation to Port Huron. 

Trains leave Detroit Junction after arrival of 
Western trains. 

Palace Sleeping Cars on night trains to and 
from Buffalo and ‘Toronto, without change in 
Cenuda. 

Traius arrive at Detroit at 9.10 a. m., and 
6.00 a. m, : 

Company’s Ticket Offices, cor. Jefferson and 
Weodward aves, and at Depot foot of Third st. 

EDWARD REIDY, Passenger Ag’t, Detroit. 

H. SHACKELL, Gen, Pass. Ay’t, Montreal. 

C.J. BRYDGES, Managing Director, Montreal 


— 


LAKE SHORE & MIOHIGAN SOUTHERN KR. R. 
Winter Time ‘l'able for 1570-71. 
Going WxEs?— 
Trains leave Detroit for Chicago at 8.10 a. m. 
and 6.00 p. m. 
Trains leave Detroit for Toledo at 7.20 a. m., 
9.30 a. m., 1.85 p. m. and 6.00 p. m. 
Trainsarrive at Chicago at 10.10 p. m. and 6.50 


a.m. 

Trams leave Chicago for Detroit at 9.00 p.m. 
and 530 a.m. Arrive at Detroit at 9.00 a.m. 
_and 6.40 p. m, Vrom Tvledo at 3.00 p. m. and 


11.20 p. m. 
JACKSON BRANCH. 
Trains leave Jackson at 7.00 a.m. and 1.15 p. 
m., arriving at Adrian at 9.15 a.m. and 8.30 p. m. 
yains leave Adrian at 12.45 p.m. and 9.00 p. 
m., arriving at Jackson at 3.00 p. m. and 11.15 


-m. 

, KALAMAZOO DIVISION. 

Trains leave ‘Three Rivers at 5.52 p. m. and 
7.02 a. m., arriving at Grand Rapids at 10.20 p. 
m. and 10.30 a. m. 

Trains leave Grand Rapids at 6.00 a. m. and 
5.00 p. m., arriving at Three Rivers at 10.20 a. m. 
and 9.24 p. m. 

Trains run by Chicago time. 

CHAS. F. HATCH, Gen. Sup’t, Cleveland, O. 

¥. E, MORSE, Gen. Vass. Ag’t, Cleveland, O, 


=— 


Established 1846. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ETRY COTTAGE Oi 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
THESE INSTRUMENTS CONTAIN THR 


BEAUTIFUL YOX HUMANA TREMOLO 


Wonderful he Jubilante, | 


IMPROVEMENTS PECULIAR TO AND ORIGINAL WITH THE 
ESTEY ORGANS. 


Do not fail to see and hear them. 
‘IoyjO ou eseyornd [ira nos pur ‘woy} ses pue eins og 


SNVDUO BSVLLOS AGLSa 


A large variety of Boaatifal Styles, adapted to all requirements and 
tastes. Rend for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS 


€2>° Every Inatrument Fully Warranted. 


The demand for the Estey Organ was never so great as at the present time. 
Our contract with Messrs J. Estey & Co. calls for over 1,200 Organs for the year, 
but our orders far exceed the 100 Organs a month. Parties who see and hear the 
Estey Organs, with the new and wonderful improvements of the present time, 
will buy no other. We will give employment to all good reliable persons who 
wish to act as agents, and will devote time to the business 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
General Agents, Detroit, Mich. 


ORTES. 


Call on or address, 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


New 7 Octave Pianos, Elegant Rosewood Case, carved legs, 
with all modern improvements, from 


; S&SB300 to $400. 
Chickering & Sons’ Pianos, the best in the World, 


PRICES REDUCED FROM 


S650 to S500. 


We also have on hand a large stock of 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S, 
STANLEY & SONS, 
HAINES BROS., 
McCAMMON & CO., 


And other FIRST-CLASS PIANO FORTES, which we are selling at remarkably low figures. 
Good Second-Hand Pianos, from $75 to $2U0. 
PIANOs for Rent, and rent applied on purchase, or sold on MontHiy PayMENTs. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WARRANTED. 


Be sure and examine our immense stock of PIANOS before purchasing elsewhere. As we buy for 
cash, and one hundred instruments at a time, we are surely enabled to sell cheaper 
than any other house in the State, and we guarantee satisfaction 
every time, both in price and quality. 


(#- GOOD, ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED in every town in the State. 


REMEMBER THE PLACH, 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO’S MUSIC STORE, 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
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BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
[Established in 1853 | 
IIas eraduated Ten Orchestra and Band Mas- 


j ters; Twenty Profeasors of Sacred Music, and 


Thirty Professors of S cular Music. 
The processes of the institution consist in 


| graded, concrete courses of Study,invented and 
| constructed by Dr. James Baxter, founder and 


sole director, and constitutes the first and only 
School System for Musical Lustruction ever 
brought into use—embracing the stndy and 
practice of every etvle and grade of Music, Au- 
thorahip and Publshing—being the ouly com- 
plete University of Music in the world, 

The expense of obtaining an education in this 
school is less than halt that in any of the estab- 
lished Conservatones. Address 


G. H. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, A'legany Co. NY. 


ONTA & LANSING RATLROAD, 
On and after Monday, December 5, 1870, 

Express train leaves Lansing, going north, at 
5.25 p. m. ‘ 

Express train leaves Ionia, going north, at 7.40 
p.m. 

Iexpress train arrives at Greenville at 8.45 p. m. 

Express train leaves Greenyiile, going south, 
at 6.50 a, m. ? 

Express train leaves Ionia, going south, at 7.58 
a.m. 

Expresa train arrives at Lansing at 10.05 a. m. 

Mixed train leaves Lansing, going north, at 
8.15 a.m. 

Mixed train leaves Ionia, going north, at 12.50 
p. m. 

Mixed train arrives at Greenville at 2.30 p. m. 

Mixed train leaves Greenville, going south, at 
3.45 a. m. 

Mixed train leaves Ionia, going south, at 10.40 
a.m. 

Mixed train arrives at Lansing at 2.20 p. m. 

R. LAUGHLIN, Supt., Lansing. 


MAGIC POLISH, 


Pianos, Organs and Faruitare. 


This is the best Polish now im use, and every 
family should try it. 
Price, 50 cents per bottle. 
Manufactured by 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


CHURCIL MUSIC BOOKS. 
We are prepared to supply the trade with the 


following popular Church Books at the lowest 
rates and in any quantity. 


Retail. Per doz. 
The Victory; “2 4.) = - $1 50 #15 60 
Trigmphy: cal tpslae le Miss tee gOR 13 50 
Choral ‘Tributes 5% fs <<) 100 3 50 
Temple Choir,. . . F 1 50 13 50 
‘Trne; Choir,» <ayhas s< : 1 50 3 50 
Key Note, RE IRE aT 3 59 
Hlarpof Judah, . . . . . 150 13 50 
Jubilant Voices; 2 3. 2 159 13 50 
Single copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
retail price. Address, 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO, 
Detroit. 


Piano Tuning and Repairing. 

We take pleasure in announcing that we have 
secured the services of Mr. A. J. Vandermeer, 
who will in future attend to all orders for tuning 
and repairing. We can recommend him to be 
one of the best workmen of the kind in the 
country, and satisfaction is guaranteed every 
time. Parties in the State wanting work of this 
kind done can send their orders direct to us, and 
they will be promptly attended to. 

C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply any of the standard 
Sunday School Singing Books, at lowest prices 
and imany quantity. Among the most popular 
now in use are : 


The Song Garland, $0 35 $3 60 
The Prize, tna ee 40 4 00 
Silver Spray, . .« « -« 35 3 60 
Bright Jewels, . et A. 35 3 60 
Fresh Laurels,"." |". 3 = « 35 3 60 
Silver Wings; .° 9. 2 «© % 85 3 60 
New Golden Shower, . . . - 35 3 60 
Golden Censer,. . . - « . 35 8 60 
New Golden Chain, . . . .- 35 3 60 
The Signet Ring; a) i091, <>. 3 83 60 


The trade sopplied at publisher’s rates. Sin- 
gle copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of retail 
price. Address, 

C. J. WHITNEY & CO., Detroit. 


PORTABLE 


PIPE ORCANS. 


MANUFACTURED RY 
Derrick, Felgemaker & Co. 


These Organs are meeting with Great 
Success, 
as they are just the instrument for church or 
parlor use. Send for price list to 
c. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Geperal Agents, Detroit, 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIA WN 03220 Rts 
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HAVE RECEHIVED 


SEVENTY-SIX 


Bei me pT mp A Ba 


Over all Competition, 


FOR THE 


SUPERIORITY 


IMC AINTO EAGT UO pie 
In Europe and America. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


First Grand Prize! Highest Award | 


CROSS OF THE LEGION OF TONOR & GOLD MEDAL, ‘ 


CHICKERING & SOWS. 


For the American Vianos, in all three styles exhibited, viz: GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT; this award being distinctly classifled by the Imperial Commission as 


E'IRSsSsT IN THE ORDER OF MERIT. 


. Places the Chickering Piano at the head of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 
A GENERAL REDUCTION IN PRICES and a strict adhesion to THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


Wb. BY CEL ait ene. TAIN 


Is the most durable in the world and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has no equal in the country. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aids to labor. 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST’ PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 


the business, ; 
SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 
PIANUS are considered superior to others: 


1. QUALITY OF TONE, 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5. STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2 BODY OR POWER OF TONE. 4. DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION. 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold oy us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: : 


The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 
in Europe or America: ["RANSLATION. ] 


Messrs. CuicKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 
(superlatively perfect). There is no quality which is foreign to them. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nollity and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmony, 
brilliancy, solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects. * * * —LISZT. 

I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world.—L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


OV HR 37,000) GEG A Ord 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Illustrated Catalogues, with reduced Price List, sent free to any address. p 


Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


HAINES BROTHERS PIANO FORTES 


Rauk among the most Complete aud Perfect Instruments Manufactured, at a Price which caunot fall to suit the Public Generally. 


ADVANTAGES GAINED BY PURCHASING A HAINES PIANO FORTE. 


1st. Their reputation is fully 
established as first-class in every 
respect. 


ing every advantage from all 
large dealers in piano merchan- 
dise, who gladly give them the 
preference of their stock. 


2d. Their prices, styles and 


sizes vary to suit all classes of 


6th. They can give the pur- 
chaser more for the money than 
elsewhere, from the very fact 
that their factories, warerooms 
and personal efforts are all con- 
centrated at one place. Conse- 
quently they have no heavy 
running or store expenses to 
add to the price of the pianos. 


purchasers. 


3d. Every piano is construct- 


ed under the personal supervi 
sion of a member of the firm. 


CREPERE 
4th. Every article used in the S 
: : : al lB 
construction of these pianos is 
selected personally, and none 


but the first quality of anything 


will be used by this firm. 


7th. Every piano is warrant- 


5th. The advantage this con- ed for five years. 


cern has over many piano mann- 
facturers, is that they buy im 
mensely large invoices, for ° 


8th. Every piano is guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction or no 


=o. a Ben ae sale. 
nop A large assortment of these Pianos always in stock at the Whol:rale Warcroome of 


BF Agents Wanted in every Town in the State. ; C. J. WHITNEY & CoO., General Agents, Detroit. 


al 


which they pay cash, thus gain- 


; 


Ghe Song Hournal. 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AND ITS LITERATURE. 


Cc. 


VOLUME I. 


Jj. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jetferson Avenue. { Publishers. 


'*Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries."’ 


$1.00 per Year. 


Terms: Le Cents per Copy. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by C. J. WHITNEY & CO., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


DE'TROLT «JULY; 187%. 


NUMBER VII, 


The Sleeper. 


BY PHILLIP B. AMMIDON. 


She sleeps—forth from the leaden sky, 
Astarte with her golden train 
May lingering look, but watch in vain 
To catch the light of that dark eye— 
To borrow brightness from her lustrous eye. 


She sleeps—no wanton breath of air, 
Thro’ the half-open casement stealing, 
Dares stir with harsh or gentle dealing 

The wonderous stillness of her hair— 

The raven richness of her slumbrous hair. 


She sleeps—the ruby’s ruddy light 
That gems a white hand meekly crest, 
Shines on—no ray bedimmed or lost 

When all beside is sunk in night— 

All else is buried in sepulchral night. 


She sleeps—the dewy morn shall weep 
Its sweetness on the opening flowers, 
And noontide glow and evening hours 
In turn shall reign—nor break her sleep— 
Nor steal the marble beauty from her sleep. 


She sleeps—an angel from the blest 
Parted the shade of silent night 
To veil the eye of living light 

And give the gentle spirits rest— 

And breathe upon her spirit heavenly rest. 


Cold lies the lute whose hidden heart 
Thrilled, answering to the spirit’s fire. 
Break, break its strings! the trembling lyre 

Obeys no minstrel’s meaner art— 

Its chords shall quiver to no vulgar art! 


She sleeps—no more to wake or dream; 
And when the misty years are old, 
Amid that long-forgotten mould 

The ruby’s awful light shall gleam— 


The ruby’s buried brightness still shall gleam. 


She sleeps—perchance from happy plains 
Bedight with strange, immortal flowers, 
O’er the Great City’s star-gemmed towers 

Wander divine, ethereal strains— 

Floats the far sweetness of familiar strains ! 


Bobolink. 


Throat brimful of music— 
Cannot keep it in; 

Bless me! Would n’t have you try; 
*T would almost be a sin. 


Should think ’t would choke you though, some- 


times, 
The aperture ’s so small 
That all this noise must struggle through, 
Or not get out all. 


Swinging on the lily-cups, 
Hiding in the clover, 
Prince of comic vocalists, 
Saucy little rover— 
Give us a gem from Mozart; 
A taste of Meyerbeer; 
Or a morceau from Rossini, 
Fit for cultivated ear. 


Cannot ?—Well, stop trying; 
Your own wild notes are best. 
Stick to the tune you’ve practiced, 
Never mind the rest; 
Stretch your mouth to the utmost; 
Pour forth your pearly song, 
Marred by no taint of by-gone grief 
Or shade of future wrong. 


Orchestral and Choral Force—Their Rela- 
tive Proportions. 


Great difference of opinion, or at least of practice, 
prevails with regard to the combination of voices 
and instruments in chorus. What is the best bal- 
ance, and what the proportions requisite for the best 
effect, appear to be unsettled questions. Fetis, the 
learned musicalcritic, composer, editor, director of the 
Brussels Conservatory, and author of a Universal 
Musical Biography, gives us the theoretical composi- 
tion of a choir and orchestra of the best proportions 
for three hundred and fifty performers. We have on 
record, also, the actual composition of the choral and 
orchestral force of the great Handel Commemora- 
tion, in Westminster Abbey in 1784, the anniversary 
of the one hundredth birth day of the illustrious 
composer ; at the great Handel Festival at the Lon- 
don Crystal Palace, in 1859, the band and chorus 
numbered over three thousand performers, but we 
are not informed as to their relative proportions. 
Gilmore’s Jubilee sported one thousand instruments 
to ten thousand voices; the late Boston Handel and 
Haydn Festival combined one hundred instruments 
with seven hundred voices. To show the wide range 
of opinion and practice in making up choral socie- 
ties, and to gratify the curious, we here place, side by 
side the theoretical arrangement of M. Fetis and the 
actual forces of the Handel Commemoration in 1784, 
as well as of the Boston Handel and Haydn in 1871. 
In each case there is presupposed an organ of first 
rate power; that in Music Hall, Boston, is equal to 
five large organs, and, when used sparingly, as in 
Mendelssohn’s “‘ Elijah”, becomes an immense acces- 
sion of force and volume in whelming choruses : 


Handel Fes- Handel and 
tival, 1784. Haydn, 1871. 
68 234 


60 194 

100 137 

102 174 

53 22 

. 53 22 

WIOIRE swages ote evnse ye np es 25 28 15 
Violoncellos 28 14 
Double Basses 18 30 
PUUCOR <n teers ome newp oes & 6 2 
DAGON cca nguree 6S sir sce 28 2 
UO ae 12 4 
Trumpets... 12 2 
Trombones 6 3 
Oboes....... 26 2 
Serpents .. 2 es 
Clarionets aa PT 2 
Bega dead sawass - see'ei os oa 
Drums and Cymbals we we 
WPUIIS eo cicise es cbley Ss pioacee ses 4 sp 
Double Bassoon.......-..+ + 1 we 
Piooalo sas. Fis stir. eisai dtioe ahs 1 
English Horn..... ¢* side *e 1 
TODD. sais acon as oon 1 
Double Drum. 1 
Side Drum.... oe 1 
Cymbals and Triangle .... .. 1 
Basser s cavekisbs.cikemns' a 1 
Pe) haere aaserrarn samp 1 
Total Voices ....-.... 178 330 739 
Total Instruments ....178 277 lll 
Total foree. .i\...:45... 356 607 850 


—Troy Musical Review. 


OvuT OF THE Way ENTIRELY.—The new edition 
of Dean Ramsay’s “ Reminiscences” has this anec- 
dote: ‘A well-known coarse and abusive Scottish 
law functionary, when driving out of his ground, was 
shaken by his carriage coming in contact with a large 
stone at the gate. He was very angry, and ordered 
the gate keeper to have it removed before his return. 
On driving home, however, he encountered another 
severe shock by the wheels coming in contact with 
the very same stone, which remained in the very same 
place. Still more irritated than before, in his usual 
coarse language he called the gate-keeper, and roared 
out, ‘You rascal, if you do n’t send that beastly stone 
to h 1, Vl break your head.” ‘ Well,” said the 
man quietly, and without meaning anything irrever- 
ent, “aiblins gin it were sent to heevan it wad be 
mair out of your lordship’s way.” 


A Candidate for the Succession. 

A new star has arisen in the place of Nilsson. A 
correspondent of the Saturday Gazette writes: Mr. 
Mapleson, the Director of Her Majesty’s Opera at 
Drury Lane, whose prospects looked very shady when 
it was announced that Nilsson would not return to 
Europe this season, has been fortunate in finding a 
vocalist in the person of Mlle. Marie Marimon, who 
promises to worthily fill the place left vacant by the 
Swedish Diva. Mlle, Marie Marimon made her first 
appearance at Drury Lane Theatre last week in the 
opera of La Somnambula with an unmitigated suc- 
cess. Upon her entry on the stage she was received 
coldly and almost silently, as though the audience 
seemed determined to judge the new artist entirely 
upon her merits, and to disregard any prejudice form- 
ed upon statements read or heard in her favor previ- 
ously to her actual appearance. This kind of treat- 
ment would have been completely disheartening to 
any but an artist confident of possessing unusual gifts, 
and in the power of employing them properly with 
credit to herself and pleasure to her hearers. The 
utterance of the first few notes of the opening scena 
for Amina, Care Campagne, at once declared Mlle. 
Marimon had the power of singing perfectly in tune, 
possessed also the most complete control over a voice 
of a pure and sympathetic quality, and of delivering 
her cadences not only in the most faultless style as 
regards mere mechanism, but of imparting an indi- 
viduality and originality to the manner in which 
these cadences were executed, so great and novel, and 
with so sweet, flexible and tuneful a voice, that the 
silent but watchful audience became absolutely fasci- 
nated with delight, and only broke the witching spell 
under which they seemed to labor with a perfect tor- 
rent of applause. Mlle. Marimon is not a vocalist 
capable of surmounting the mechanical difficulties of 
execution alone, for she has also power of producing 
new effect out of well-used means. Her voice is of a 
beautiful musical quality, with a true tremolo used 
judiciously, and her compass is great and of the same 
character throughout. She is a good actress, with a 
pleasing, expressive face, and by her acting and sing- 
ing—her singing especially—oharms her audience in 
such a manner as only an artist can charm. 


A New Tenor, 

The news of M. Capoul’s great success is given by 
the critic of the London Echo. The opera was 
“Faust,” and the new comer’s portrayal of the hero 
suggested the following remarks: ‘Of M. Capoul,” 
says the writer, ‘‘ who on this occasion made his first 
appearance before an English public, it is not easy to 
speak too highly. Singularly handsome, gifted with 
a sweet, powerful and thrilling voice, and a passion- 
ate but always graceful flexibility of action, he com- 
pletely took the house by storm. Even before he had 
cast off his aged dressing-gown and flowing gray 
beard—before the appearance of Mephistopheles, who 
gives him the elixir which restores him to youth and 
the beauty of manhood’s prime—before he stepped 
forth suddenly in his red doublet and hose—the audi- 
ence became aware that no common representative of 
Faust was before them; but when the impassioned 
lover sings in the moonlight, before Marguerite’s win- 
dow, the famous and enchanting ‘Salve dimora casta 
e pura,’ the depth and sustained pathos of the whole 
passage completely carried the audience, who ‘rose 
at’ the actor and vehemently demanded a repetition, 
which was at once accorded.” 


A CERTAIN INDICATION.—A man who wanted to 
buy a horse asked a friend how to tell a horse’s age. 
“ By his teeth,” was the reply. The nextday the man 
went to a horse dealer, who showed him a splendid 
black horse. The horse hunter opened the animal’s 
mouth, gave one glance, and turned on his heel, “J 
don’t want him,” said he, “he’s 32 years old.” He 
had counted the teeth. 


go 
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“Number Ninety-One.” 


One of the exhibitors at the recent Texas State 
Fair, at Houston, gives an amusing account of his 
experience at the hotel, which illustrates the crowd- 
ed condition of the public houses at that time: 

When I got there, I just suid, ‘Captain, I wrote 
to you about six weeks ago to save me a room, I 
hope you have done so.” 

“Certainly I have; waiter, show the gentleman to 
number ninety-one.” 

I’m blessed if there wasn’t forty others beside my- 
self in the same apartment, and when they went to 
undress at night, the room looked like an arsenal, for 
every man had a knife and a six shooter or two. My 
partner had an immense pistol, which he coolly took 
off and placed in bed between us. ; 

“ Say, stranger,” says I, “if I had to carry a thing 
like that, blamed if I wouldn’t put it on wheels.” 

‘‘Guess if I choose to wear it, it’s nobody’s busi- 
ness,” he replied. 

“Well,” says I, “is all of this artillery company 
in this room ?” 

The next night, after we had all turned in, there 
came a rap at the door; the beds were all full but 
one, and in this there was a tall Texan, who, after 
the rapping had been several times repeated, got up, 
and in a costume little better than the Georgia full 
dress, but with a revolver in his hand, opened the 
door and demanded, “* What do you mean by kicking 
up such an infernal row here?” 

“They told me there was a vacant bed here,” said 
a dapper-looking fellow, with a satchel in his hand, 
‘and I came to occupy it.” 

“Come in,” replied Texas, flourishing his pistol, 
“there ain’t no vacant bed, but you kin bunk in with 
me.” ‘Thank you,” said the new comer, at the same 
time evidently wishing himself out again. 

I can tell you that young fellow wasn’t long 
“shucking” himself, and sliding easily into bed; but 
he had no more than stretched himself when his bed- 
fellow said: 

“You got any whisky ?” 

“ Y-e-s, sir, | was—atraid of the water, and——” 

“Water! if you’er got any whisky behave like a 
gentleman and produce it.” 

“The young fellow got out of bed and soon hand- 
ed over a small wicker flask. 

“Tt's your whisky—drink first,” said Texas. His 
companion poured out about three drops and took it, 
when the other put the flask to his head and drained 
it, and then coolly turned it bottom up, to show that 
it was dry, and handed it back. 

About half the occupants were changed every 
day, and I could tell every new arrival and the num- 
ber of his room, as soon as I set eyes on him. 

“‘Halloo, Colonel, just got in?” I would say. 

“Yes, just in, and lucky enough to get a room.” 

“What's your number ?” I would ask. 

“Ninety-one ” was sure to be the reply. 

I staid there until they began to put the new ar- 
rivals in through the transom, and then I left town. 


” 


Scottish Songs. 

A Scotchman writes: “If you have Scotchmen 
among your people, as doubtless you must, where all 
are so newly aud widely gathered, you have a goodly 
sprinkling and tincture at least, of music in a domes- 
tic and social way, and doubtless they have with 
them a few of the ‘sweet songs of their dear native 
land,’ endearing its memory to them, fostering and 
allaying homesickness at once. These songs, so far 
as 1 know, are never unfavorable to morality, never 
low and debasing, nor merely amusing without sense, 
which would of itself be objection enough. Often 
they are amatory, but pure at the same time, and 
even ennobling and refining. Very patriotic some 
are, and that sentiment towards Scotia becomes readi- 
ly and naturally transferable to the land of their 
adoption. Some are of the jovial cast. Then, let 
Scotchmen sing on the prairies as they were wont 
among the heather.” 


DEATH OF A ComposER.— Louis Aime Maillart, 
an eminent French musical composer, died recently 
at Moulins, near Paris. He won, in 1841, the Roman 
prize of the Institute, and was the composer of several 
popular operas. His Les Dragons de Villars was well 
received in France, and is well known in New York 
under the title of “The Hermit’s Bell.” His last 
opera, Lara, was performed at the Opera Comique, 
Paris. in 1864, « 


Tur Heraut or INnDOLENCE.—‘ Is your brother- 
in-law really such a lazy man?” asked one gentle- 
man of another. ‘ Lazy!” was the reply, ‘‘ why he’s 
so lazy that he has an artist employed by the month 
to draw his breath with a crayon.” 


Church Music in Scotland. 


A correspondent writes from Scotland: We have a 
few choirs, but they hardly ever in any case take all 
the singing to themselves, or rather the people hardly 
ever keep all silent, and become mere listeners. 
Sometimes a little of this is to be witnessed; but 
even when the choir or its leader trumps out ill-man- 
neredly a tune new and strange to the people, they 
will take hold of it somehow, and will manifest their 
sense of right to a share in the exercise which they 
came to enjoy. The more common way is to have no 
choir at all, or if at all, itis so blended in the sound 
of all the voices in the house, that a stranger could 
hardly say there was one, unless at the first two or 
three notes of a piece, and would simply suppose the 
old-fashioned precentor had still his being and office. 

But what a volume of sound does roll and pour 
from the voices of a thousand worshippers thus led! 
Nothing, I venture to say, would more surprise some 
of your people noting the difference. It would be 
something to be remembered that they were in appre- 
hension of the rafters being raised off. Such a 
mighty accordant sound might not please some whose 
ears cannot be satisfied except with the utmost deli- 
cacy of harmonic chords—a style of performance 
that cannot be reasonably looked for to be popular 
this side of Heaven—but to be one of a crowd filling 
a large building, and all singing, so that any one 
stopping but for a line would be almost awed, to join 
reverentially with the flood the next moment—this is 
a style of congregational music quite common here! 
It is edifying, and otherwise such in effect, that. no 
fullness of instrumental sound can be conceived capa- 
ble of accomplishing. The one is the work of life, 
of human life; the other is but mechanical, dumb, 
and often sepulchrally hollow. 


The Bad Habit of Choirs. 

The New York Hvaminer thus describes a “ fash- 
ionable:” “The choir-loft ten feet behind and ten 
feet above the worshippers; then the fourteen sorts 
of tune books; then the balustrade to hide the prais- 
ers themselves, who come tripping to their place with 
exuberant satisfaction and demonstrative delight; then 
their salutations and greetings, which in any other 
part of the church would be considered intolerably 
irreverent (therefore the choir-loft is not recognized 
as a part of the church, or the inhabitants a part of 
the worshipers) ; then the titter, a disease which is 
as incurable in choirs as it is inseparable from them; 
then solemn singing, with a background of merry 
smiles, hilarious nudging and characteristic (not to 


‘\say chorister’s) winks; then a grand reconnoitering 


of tune-books, accompanied by appropriate whispers, 
during the prayer or reading the Holy Bible; then a 
literary entertainment, or exchange of penciled notes 
on all the great questions that interest the human 
mind—excepting religion; then the transformation 
of the choir-loft into a sleeping car, of which the 
chorister is the conductor, who wakes up his passen- 
gers when it is time to go to praising again.” 


A Resolute Yankee Girl. 


A handsome and resolute American girl who hap- 
pened to be in Paris when Rossini died, desired to 
attend his funeral. Notwithstanding the efforts of 
her brother, the proper arrangements were not con- 


summated; no ticket of admission could be pur- 
chased at any price. But she proved equal to the 
emergency. She dressed herself becomingly, and 


early in the morning repaired to the church where 
the services were to be held, and secured a seat. 
After hours had passed, the authorities desired to 
clear the edifice to make room for the legitimate 
mourners and audience. But all efforts to make the 
young lady comprehend what was wished were in 
vain. A gendarme was called in, but the choicest 
Parisian at his command was useless. Nor could she 
understand his emphatic gestures. Finally politeness 
conquered duty; the authorities left the lady in pos- 
session of her seat, and she heard the grand music 


UNCERTAIN GEOGRAPHY —In the fall of 1852, 
when the Cass fever was high in politics, a graduate 
of Bowdoin College, on bis way to teach school in 
the South, had occasion to cross over a river in a 
ferry boat. An old gentleman, afterwards ascertained 
to be a director of a bank, and largely possessed of 
lands and “chattels” in the neighborhood, also cross- 
ed at the same time, and eyed the Northerner with no 
little interest. “I say, stranger, where are you from? ” 
“From Maine.” ‘Maine! Maine! Let me see. 
That’s where Cass lives, ain’t it?” ‘No sir; Cass 
lives in Michigan.” “Michigan! Oh, yes! Well, I 
thought it was close by there somewhere.” 
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Foreign Notes. — 


Mue. STERNBERG, a soprano of repute in Brus- 
sels, has arrived in London. 


BALFE’s opera of ‘“ Letty, the Basket Maker ” is in 
rehearsal at the Gaiety Theatre. 


At the Teatro Nuovo, Florence, a new opera, en- 
titled “Il Quadro Parlante,” by Signor Bacchini, has 
lately been brought out. 


RAVINA, a pianist and a composer of several mor- 
ceaux de salon, well known in Russia and Paris, is 
shortly expected in London. 


“T,/Ombre,” M. de Flotow’s new opera, is in active 
rehearsal at Vienna and Pesth. At the latter city 
the opera will be given in the Hungarian language. 


.Sr1@Nor VERD?’s new opera, ‘‘ Aida,” is, it is said, 
to be brought out at La Scala, Milan, as soon as the 
disputes between the municipality and the proprietors 
of boxes in the theatre have been settled. 


A NEw journal, entitled, Die Wacht, has been pub- 
lished in Berlin, which treats of theatrical and mu- 
sical matters, and of dramatic literature. Several 
well-known writers are amongst the coniributors to 
its pages. 


WIENIAWSEI has accepted a two years’ engage- 
ment from Herr Ullmann, the first year to be passed 
in Europe, at a salary of 5,000 francs per month, and 
the second year in America, at the rate of 10,000 
francs per month. 


Wagner’s Idea of Music. 


Herr Wagner recently paid a visit to Berlin, where 
he was received with immense enthusiasm. Prince 
Bismarck’s organ, the Nord-Deutsche Allegemeine Zei- 
tung, contained a glowing eulogium of “the two 
great conquerors, Bismarck and Wagner,” who, it 
says, will stand side by side in the temple of fame. 
In the same paper there appeared a report of the fure- 
well festival given to the composer, at which various 
poems and speeches were delivered in his praise. 
Herr Wagner’s reply was characteristic: 

“You have done me much honor. Let me now 
take the opportunity of declaring that all I require 
from music is truth or expression. * * * Music 
of a really elevated kind has nothing to do with 
mere harmony. The German spirit treats music as it 
does religion; it demands truth, not beauty. Many 
looked upon the reformation as a deformation, wheras 
as it was really a restoration. The music which we 
have introduced from Italy is totally unsuited to use 
the foreign spirit is so dangerous and corrupting. 
Every attempt to cultivate this kind of music and to 
foster mere harmony is un-German, besides being 
fruitless, as we can do nothing in a province so for- 
eign to us. But we can do much more than anyone 
else if we will appreciate music with German seri- 
ousness and show ourselves as we really are,” 


Beethoven’s Works at Boston. 


The following works of Beethoven have been 
selected to be given at the Boston festival in August 
next: Mass in D; symphony in C minor; overture to 
‘**Leonora” (No. 3); aria from “ Fidello ;” symphony 
eroica; march and chorus from the “Ruins of 
Athens ;” violin concerto; piano-forte and choral fan- 
tasia; overture to “ Coriolanus ;” pianoforte concerto 
in E flat, ‘Ah, perfidio!” overture to “ Egmont,” 
and the choral symphony. - 


An American Songstress. 


Emma La Jennesse is now at Malta with brilliant 
offers for the summer to sing in opera. Two or three 
years ago, when only fourteen, she was the leader of 
the elegant choir at St. Joseph’s Church, Albany, and 
when only seven, being the daughter of a New York 
music teacher, she used to instruct her father’s pupils 
in his absence. 


ANECDOTE OF ANSCHUTZ.—It was on the occasion 
of a court concert at Windsor that the master of cere- 
monies approached him with the inquiry, “ Herr An- 
schutz, where are your gloves?” ‘In my pocket, my 
lord.” “But won’t you put them on?” “No. my 
lord, I never conduct with gloves.” ‘But, Herr 
Anschutz, think of Her Majesty; you cannot con- 
duct before her without gloves.” ‘ Well, my lord, if 
I cannot, I cannot.” Whereupon he laid down his 
baton. Fortunately Prince Albert appeared, who, 
hearing of the difficulty, langhimgly said, “ Oh, let 
him go! He isa queer fish. 4} will make it all right 
with Her Majesty.” : ; 
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Machino for Writing Music. 


An ingenious French invention is a machine for 
writing music. The inventor passes over a metal 
cylinder, turning regularly by means of a clock move- 
ment and communicating with a battery, a band of 
paper impregnated with a solution that will decom- 
pose under the influence of an electric current, as in 
telegraphic apparatus according to Cassell’s and other 
systems. The clock movement may be put in motion 
or stopped at will by an electric or mechanical stop 
or detent. The band of paper being placed on the 
cylinder, the inventor places above it a series of metal 
wires of plates isolated from each other in such a way 
that as they rest at one point on the paper in a paral- 
lel direction to the axis of the cylinder, they each 
communicate by means of a separate metallic wire 
with a contact apparatus placed under each of the 
keys of the key-board of the instrument. These con- 
tact apparatuses are worked by the motion of the 
key, either by bringing together two wires or metallic 
plates, or by plunging one point in a jar of mercury 
communicating with the battery. The circuit is thus 
closed for each of the wires only when the key corre- 
sponding to it is lowered. 


Sucn 18 FAme.—An amusing anecdote is related 
in “ Thackeray, the Humorist and Man of Letters,” 
by Theodore Taylor. The following occured when 
Thackeray was a candidate for the representation of 
the city of Oxford: 

“Pray, what can I do to serve you?” inquired the 
vice chancellor. 

“My name is Thackeray.” 

“So I see by this card.” 

“T seek to lecture within the precincts,” 

“Ah, you are a lecturer. What subjects do you un- 
dertake, religious or political ?” 

_ “ Neither; I am a literary man.” 

“ Have you written anything ? ” 

“Yes, lam the author of ‘ Vanity Fuir.’” 

“T presume a dissenter; has that anything to do 
with John Bunyan’s book?” 

“ Not exactly: I have also written ‘ Pendennis.’” 

“Never heard of these books, but no doubt they are 
proper books.” 

“T have also contributed to Punch.” 

“ Punch ! T have heard of that; is it not a ribald 
prilicition ?” 


A Sment Monrror.—When Mr. Jerome Hopkins 
Was organist for the Church of the Incarnation, New 
York, he heard that a wedding was to take place on 
a certain day, at which an English organist was in- 
vited to play, but who had nelected to observe the 
usual etiquette on such occasions. Hopkins thought 
he would give him a lesson which he would. not for- 
get in a hurry, so he went at midnight before the 
day of the wedding, and just “doctored” the organ 
a little, and at the proper hour he sat in the congre- 
gation to see the fun. Well, no more music was 
heard from that organ until after the wedding, and if 
the ill-mannered organist received his fee, it cer- 
tainly was not because he had earned it. It is said 
that since then, when requested to play for weddings 
in strange churches, that organist has always asked 
the permission of the regular organist first. 


Sones my DiaALectr.—At Berlin has just been pub- 
lished the eleventh edition of ‘t Songs of Offence and 
Defence,” the last edition containing a pretty ballad 
in the yulgar tongue of Germany, looking almost as 
queer to us as Artemus Ward’s English must to a 
German. It’s name might be translated as “O 
Granny! He is dead.” The grandmother is sup- 
posed to be comforting her granddaughter, who thinks 
the flaming Northern Lights a bad omen. As they 
speak the postman comes: 


Ife puts a letter in her hand ; 
She turns it o’er and o’er, 
“That’s not his writing—1 know why— 
© me! he’ll write no more.” 
She breaks it—does he live? 
Her apron o’er her head— 
The letter falls down in her lap, 
““O granny ! he is dead !” 


She throws 


A New IxsrrkuMeEntT.—A new musical instrument 
has been exhibited in Edinburgh. It has been de- 
scribed as a keyed instrument, having six octaves, and 
resembling a harmonium in general form, but very 
different in mechanism. The sounds are produced 
by the friction of wooden hammers against a revolv- 
ing cylinder of wood set in motion by the feet. The 
tones produced are said to be very syreet and wonder- 
fully varied. 


As THE climbing up a sandy way is to the feet of 
the aged, so is a wife full of words to a quiet man. 


A FREAK oF FANNY KeMBLE —It is related of 
Mrs. Siddons that once, when dining at the country 
seat of a friend, she frightened out of his wits a ser- 
vant who, when on the point of handing her the but- 
ter, withdrew it quickly, saying: 

“Excuse me a moment, madam—there’s a fly on 
the butter.” 

To which the great actress, assuming a look and 
tone of intense horror, exclaimed : 

“A fly, say ye! How gat he there? 


“Good Words.” 


“INTERESTING READING—TOUCHING SONGS,” 
{From the Saginaw Enterprise.] 

TuE Sone JourNAL.—This popular musical month- 
ly is on our table, and, as usual, is full of interesting 
reading for the music-loving public. No teacher of 
vocal or instrumental music can afford to be without 
it, and if we were only a singist, which we are not, 
we should not know how to get along without it. 
This number has a touching song set to music, “ The 
Dream of Home,” and a choice piece of music enti- 
tled ‘Forest Echoes March.” - Only $1 a year; C.J. 
Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, pub- 
lishers, 


(From the Shiawassee American.] 

Tue Sona Journau.—The June number of this 
publication, devoted to musical literature, is received. 
It is fully equal to former numbers, containing, be- 
sides the usual amount of reading matter, two fine 
pieces of music. 


EXCELLENT TABLE OF CONTENTS, 
{From the Laingsburg Recorder.] 

Tue June number of THE SONG JOURNAL, with 
its excellent table of contents, has again come to 
hand, filled with many interesting articles, and two 
beautiful pieces of music, entitled ““O Take Me from 
the Festal Throng,” and ‘‘ Period Mazurka.”’ 


“INTERESTING READING—GOOD MUSIC,” 
{From the Ypsilanti Sentinel.] 

Tut Sona JOURNAL for June is on hand, filled 
with interesting reading and good music. The latter 
alone is worth more than the dollar that the paper 
costs, aud we advise our musical readers, once more, 
to subscribe for it. 


[From the Raisin Valley Record.] 

Tur Sona JourNAL.—The June number of this 
publication, devoted to musical literature, is received. 
It is fully equal to former numbers, containing, be- 
sides the usual amount of reading matter, two fine 
pieces of music. 


“ AN IMPROVEMENT.” 
(From the Iosco County Gazette. ] 
THE Sone JouRNAL for June is an improvement 
on previous numbers, and is excellent in matter and 
music. 


The Music of Bells. 


BY C. 0. BROWN. 


Have you ever let the bells talk to you? Oh, what 
a story they can tell! and how soothingly they tell 
it, when you open the windows of the soul to let 
them. They talk to you in merry tones of most joy- 
ous hours, when brave youths and fair maidens 
tremblingly kneel at the altar and seal their separate 
joys and sorrows into one everlasting bond of union. 

They speak again, and the very softness of their 
melody seems breathed upon by the All-Father, in 
whose worship they call you to engage; while the 
gentle quiver of their music rings through the dusty 
avenues of the soul, clearing the way for God’s truth. 

Again they speak, and the low, solemn murmur of 
their voices bids us tread softly toward the home of 
the dead. They bid the great, busy world cease its 
noise and bustle; to come and look upon the calm 
features of one whose quiet repose will never more 
be disturbed by its strife and vain glory. 

They ring away the happiest hours of the school- 
boy, and usher him into manhood. They haye a joy- 


ous tone for the maiden, a sigh of sympathy for the 
widow. They tell us of things temporal, and point 
us away to those which are eternal. They bid us to 
seasons of rejoicing, and soften our joys; they call 
on us to weep, and soothe our mourning; they sigh 
because nations war, and tell, in accents of sweetest 
consolation, to hearts made desolate, of a land where 
strife is not. They greet the messenger of peace 
with notes which beat in sympathy with the great 
hearts of nations; they measure off epochs in time, 
and toll it away into eternity; they ring when we 
are born; they toll when we die. 

Say, have the bells no music for thee? Only 
listen, and their notes shall go breathing through the 
corridors of thy soul, stirring its delicate strings 
with sweetest music, whose gentle melody shall 
speak to thee of God. 


Correspondence. 


From Allegan. 


— 


FORMATION OF A MUSICAL UNION. 
Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
ALLEGAN, June 19. 

A few lovers of the art of music in this county, 
feeling the want of knowledge and the necessity of 
appreciation, and with a desire of improvement, the- 
oretically, practically and social, met a short time 
ago and formed a musical society. The association is 
called the “Allegan Musical Union.” It is designed 
to include among its members all those who possess a 
moderate knowledge of written music, and who de- 
sire to increase that knowledge, and at the same time 
assist in the advancement of their associates, Our 
desire is to distinguish between real merit and pre- 
tense. We desire no affectation, and shall admit 
none whose pretensions are not sustained by their 
ability. Our director is to be elected every three 
months, and any one who is capable shall have an 
opportunity of leading and instructing our society. 
Wherever we can find merit and musical qualifica- 
tions, either in lady or gentleman, we shall avail our- 
selves of their capacity, and profit by their instruc- 
tions, 

The design of the society is to be permanent. We 
have arranged a constitution and by-laws, and have 
elected officers, The expenses will be but trivial, in- 
cluding only the necessities of books, and a room, 
with fuel, lights, ete. The true mission of song being 
to entertain and give pleasure, we will avoid a vain 
display of accomplishment, and recognize true talent 
wherever we find it. He who sings for self will 
soon be satisfied with mediocrity; who sings for 
others will not be content with low attainments. 

Private instruction is of great value, but it needs 
reheareals, public concerts and conventions to educate 
the taste of the people, and to cultivate a true appre- 
ciation of the divine art of melody. We express a 
preference for our own English songs, whose senti- 
ment, not the less than their music, is elevating and 
refining. If instructors are needed, we shall employ 
those who have devoted their lives to studying and 
teaching music. By these means we expect to attain 
a great degree of efficiency, and to not only please, 
but add to the culture of the people of Allegan 
county, and worthily add to the fame to which, in so 
many respects, she is justly entitled. 

Having thus given you some outline of the expec- 
tations we entertain, it only remains to invite, through 
THE SONG JOURNAL, all the vocalists in the county 
to join us. The benefits will be apparent, the 
social pleasures great, and the friendships formed 
endearing. 

The officers of the Union are: 

President—General Elisha Mix, 
Director—Charles Manwarring. 
Secrelary—James M. Conklin 
Any inquiry addressed to either of these gentle- 


men will be promptly answered. 
ALLEGRO. 
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From Boston. 


Musical Matters—Cheap Ooncerts— The Festival a 
Financial Failure—Nilsson and Parepa in Opera— 
Italian Opera Don’t Pay—Aimee Quarrels with 
Fisk—National Musical Congress— Gilmore to Give 
more Jubilees— Oratorio on a Large Scale, 


{Correspondence of the Song Journal ] 
Boston, June 22, 1871. 


The musical events which have transpired in the 
“Hub” during the past month, outside the annual 
convention of the National Musical Congress, may be 
summed up very briefly. A series of promenade con- 
certs have been inaugurated at Music Hall by the 
Germania Band and Orchestra, and are to be contin- 
ued once or twice a week. A concert was given at 
Music Hall on Sunday evening, the 11th, under the 
direction of Mr. P. 8. Gilmore, for the benefit of the 
Cathedral Choir table in the forthcoming great Cath- 
olic Fair. Miss Kellogg and other prominent artists 
appeared on the occasion, in conjunction with an 
orchestra and chorus. Several very excellent concerts 
have been given by the New England Conservatory 
of Music, and one by the Boston Conservatory. At 
the one hundred and sixty-seventh concert of the New 
England Conservatory, which took place at Wesleyan 
Hall to-day, Mr. J. C. D. Parker, pianist, Mr. Wm. 
Schultze, violinist, Mr. Wulf Fries, violoncellist, and 
Madame Lewis, a vocalist who has recently arrived in 
Boston from England, appeared. 

The splendid band of Col. Fisk’s Ninth New York 
Regiment, numbering one hundred pieces, visited 
Boston with the regiment on the 17th inst., and gave 
a concert on/Boston Common, which was attended by 
at least 20,000 people. 

At an Odd Fellows’ parade on the 18th, something 
like fifty brass bands appeared in our streets. Bos- 
ton hasn't got over the din yet. 

Mr. Alfred P. Peck has arranged a series of ten 
popular concerts, to take place at Music Hall in the 
early part of next season, provided a sufficient num- 
ber of tickets are subscribed for previous to September 
9th. Single admissions are to be 25 cents. Notwith- 
standing this low price, such artists as Miss Kelloge, 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps, Miss Anna Cary, Mrs. H. M. 
Smith, Mrs. C. A. Barry, Mr. M. W. Whitney, Mr. F. 
C, Packard, etc., are to appear. Two of the concerts 
are to be orchestral. 

Mr. Loring B. Barnes has been chosen President of 
the Handel and Haydn Society. The recent festival, 
I am sorry to learn, was not successful financially. 
The engagement of Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. 
Cummings and the orchestra ran up the expenses 
very high. The guaranty fund was assessed ten per 
cent, or $5,000, to cover the deficit. 

It is not improbable that the Nilsson Opera Troupe 


will be heard in Boston before it sings in New York. | ru 


The matter will be decided soon by Mr. Max Stra- 
kosch, who is now in London. If so, the engagement 
of the artists will begin two weeks earlier than origi- 
nally intended. The Parepa-Rosa English Opera 
Troupe will begin a season at the Boston Theater 
January 8th. 

The recent operatic ventures in Boston—the Italian 
Opera at the Globe, and Fisk’s Opera Bouffe at the 
Boston Theater—were financially failures. Messrs. 
Albites and DeVivo lost $2,500 at the Globe. The 
lateness of the season and the sudden warm weather 
was the sole cause. M. Castelmary, the new French 
basso, made a great hit as Mephisto in “ Faust,” in 
which opera Miss Kellogg also did finely. In the 
course of the opera bouffe season, which extended two 
weeks, M’lle Aimee quarreled with Fisk, but the two 
came to an understanding after the return of the 
troupe to New York. 

The annual convention of the National Musical 
Congress, which has been in session at Music Hall 
during the past three days, has been a very successful 
and interesting affair. The convention met on Tues- 
day morning, and in the absence of the President, 
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Wm. Mason, detained at home by the illness of his 
father, the venerable Lowell Mason, Dr. L. H. South- 

ard, of Baltimore, one of the Vice Presidents, was 
called upon to occupy the chair. An excellent ad- 
dress of welcome was delivered by his excellncey 
Governor Claflin, of Massachusetts. The Treasurer’s 
report was read by that officer, Gen. Henry K. Oliver, 
of Salem, and it appeared that the receipts for mem- 
bership, fees, etc., had amounted to $326 since Sep- 
tember 1st, and that $140 remained in the Treasury. 
The report of the Secretary, Dr. Tourjee, which was 
also read, gave a gratifying account of the progress 
and spread of music throughout the land. Many 
new choral societies had been formed through the 
direct agencies of the Musical Congress, and others 
about to surrender had been kept in existence. The 
next jubilee would witness applications for the chorus 
from societies all over the land—from Maine to the 
Pacific coast. The common school education was also 
much benefited by the labors of the Congress in the 
direction of the incorporation of music among the 
regular branches to be taught. 

Mr. Theodore F. Seward, of Orange, N. J., from the 
committee appointed last fall to consider the subject 
of musical institutes, reported that little had been 
done as yet, but that the committee were more thor- 
oughly convinced than ever of the importance of ele- 
mentary instruction in music, 

A discussion on the subject of “The ebjecta and 
aims of the National Musical Congress, and how they 
are best to be promoted,” was opened, and two excel- 
lent addresses were made by Gen. Oliver, of Salem, 
and Col. Tufts, of Lynn. Both gentlemen took the 
ground that the Musical Congress can do much good 
by aiding in the formation of choral societies, in 
establishing musical education among the young, and 
by otherwise favoring the musical education of the 
masses. 

Tuesday afternoon the first of the series of concerts 
was given. The chorus, which numbered nearly one 
thousand voices, was made up of delegations from the 
various choral societies of New England. Between 
sixty and seventy different organizations were repre- 
sented. As requisitions were made upon the differ- 
ent societies for a given number of voices on each 
part, the force was admirably balanced, and the effect 
of the singing was very fine. The conductors were 
Carl Zerrahn and P. 8. Gilmore, and Mr. G. E. Whit- 
ing presided at the organ. Among the choruses sung 
were, ‘‘ And the Glory of the Lord,” from “The Mes- 
siah;” ‘He, watching over Israel,” from “ Elijah;” 
“The Heavens are Telling,” from “The Creation ;” 
“Thanks be to God,” from “ Elijah;” “The Hymn 
of Peace,” written by Dr. O. W. Holmes, to the music 
of Keller’s “‘ American Hymn ;” “The Gloria,” from 
Mozart’s “ Twelfth Mass;” and the “ Hallelujah Cho- 
s,” from “The Messiah.” Madame Lewis, Mr. M. 
W. Whitney and Mr, Arbuckle also appeared as 
soloists. 

In the evening there was a memorial service and 
biographical sketches of several deceased musicians 
and officers of the Congress were read, the list includ- 
ing sketches of Carl Anschutz, Col. Thomas E. Chick- 
ering, Carlo Bassini and C. MM. Wyman. The writers 
of the papers were Theodore Hagen, of New York; 
J. C. D. Parker, of Boston; Albert Brisbane, of New 
York, and W. S. B. Mathews, of Chicago; and the 
sketches were read by Prof. L. B. Monroe, of Boston ; 
Rey. E. E. Wentworth, D. D., of Amsterdam, N. Y.; 
Rey. E. P. Thwing, of Portland, and W. P. Perkins, 
of Boston. An anthem by the late Mr. Wyman was 
sung by the Park Street Choir. 

Yesterday morning, 21st, the members of the Con- 
vention, by invitation of the Music Committee of 
the Public Schools, paid a visit to several of the 
schools for the purpose of witnessing exhibitions of 
the mode of teaching music. 

In the afternoon the Convention re-assembled 
in Music Hall and listened to a paper from Rey. 
Elias Mason on the subject of “The Four Great 
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Oratorios.” This production was a very interest- 
ing account of “The Messiah,” by Handel; “The 
Creation,” by Haydn; “St. Paul,” by Mendelssohn, 
and “The Mount of Olives,” by Beethoven. 

An interesting discussion was had upon the sub- 
ject of choral societies and the best method to be 
pursued for the creation and development of such 
organizations. Dr. Tourjee thought the churches 
should take a greater interest in choral societies and 
aid in their formation. The people were ready, 
but somebody was required to take the lead. Of the 
two hundred communities he had visited during the 
year, at least fifty desired the formation of choral 
societies. Other remarks were made by Mr. L. C. 
Emerson, Dr. Southard, Mr. Carl Zerrahn, Gen. 
Oliver, Col. Tufts and others. 

Mr. Seward offered a resolution in favor of the 
Guidonian or tonic system in the use of the syllables 
for teaching music, in opposition to the Italian 
method. This was referred to the Committee on 
Resolutions, who deemed action inexpedient. 

Dr. Barnett, of Hartford, spoke in favor of the 
publication, by the Congress, of original composi- 
tions which should be deemed worthy by a compe- 
tent committee of examination. 

The second grand concert took place in the even- 
ing. The chorus numbered some eight hundred 
singers, and was made up of the Boston Chorus, Bos- 
ton Choral Union, Chelsea Choral Society, and New- 
ton Musical Association. Mr, Zerrahn was the 
conductor and Mr. G. E Whiting presided at the 
organ. Some of the chorus singing was exceedingly 
fine, and the grand choral, ‘To God on High,” was 
repeated in response to an encore. The Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club also appeared, and their performance 
of a quintette of Mendelssohn’s was greatly admired. 
An encore resulted in a repetition of the last move- 
ment. Miss Lizzie M. Gates. Miss Hattie E. Safford, 
and Mr. E. Heindle, flutist, also took part in the 
entertainment, 

This morning an interesting paper on Mendelssohn 
was read by Rev. W. L. Gage, of Hartford. 

This was followed by a discussion on church 
music, in which Dr. Barnett, Rey. Dr. Wentworth, 
Mr. L. C. Emerson, Rev. Mr. Wiggins, of Medfield, 
Rev. Mr. Patrick, of West Newton, Mr. Seward, Rev. 
Mr. Spalding and others took part. 

The following officers were elected for the exiuing 
year: 


President—John Stephenson, President of the Associated 
Choirs of New York city. 

Corresponding Secretary—Eben Tourjee, Boston. 

Treasurer—W. E. Sheldon, West Newton. 

A long list of Vice Presidents and the following 

Directors—John P, Morgan, Carl Bergman, Geo. F. Bristow, 
Henry C. Watson, James Peck, and Robert J. Johnson, New 
York; Carl Zerrahn, John K. Paine, P. 8. Gilmore, 8, A. Emory, 
and Luther L. Holden, Boston; Chas. C. Converse, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; H. K. Oliver, Salem; Henry Trask, Spagee Chas. 
Jarvis, Philadel hia; Hans Balatka, Chicago ; J. G. Barnet, 
Hartford ; Theodore F. Seward, Orange, N. J.; P. A. Stackpole, 
Dover, N. H; Francis A. Fisher, Rutland, Vt 


In the afternoon there was another concert, under 
the direction of Mr. Zerrahn. The main feature was 
the performance of two native compositions, or rather 
of selections from the same. The first was a solo 
and chorus from a mass in C minor, by Mr. G. E. 
Whiting, and the other a Te Deum and Bvunedictus, 
by J. P. Morgan. These were performed by a small 
chorus, but, owing to a lack of proper rehearsal, the 
music was not well rendered. Notwithstanding the 
disadvantages, the music of both works made a very 
fine impression. The orchestra played several pieces 
very nicely, and Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen, Mr. C. M. 
Allen, Mr. Perabo, Mr. Arbuckle, and Miss Fisher 
appeared as soloists. Mr. Arbuckle’s solo was eu- 
cored. 

At the close of the concert the Convention held its 
final business session. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported a series of 
resolutions, thanking the gentlemen who had read 
or prepared papers, the artists who had kindly lent 
their aid, the choral societies who had taken part, the 
organists and conductors, the Music Committee of 
the Public Schools, the officers of the Convention, 
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and all others who had contributed to the success of 
the gathering. These, and others expressing gratifi- 
cation at the results of the Congress and insisting on 
having music taught in the public schools, were 
adopted. 

A preamble and resolution in relation to the pro- 
position of Dr. Barnett were also adopted, ordering 
the receipt and publication of music on the part of 
the society. 

* Mr. Gilmore, at the request of the Convention, made 

a short address in which he set forth some of the fea- 
tures of his projected International Peace Jubilee, to 
be held in June, 1872, the plan of which would short- 
ly, he said, be communicated to the public. His re- 
marks were received with great applause, and a reso- 
lution was adopted on motion of Mr. Seward, com- 
mending the Jubilee to the acceptance of the Ameri- 
can people and to the sympathy and co-operation of 
the friends of music everywhere. 

The following named gentlemen were elected a 
Committee of Arrangements for the meeting next 
year : 

William E. Sheldon, West Newton; T. F. Seward, 
Orange, N. J.; Luther L. Holden, Boston; Charles 
H. McLellan, Maine; E. Tourjee, Boston, and Robt. 
J. Johnson, New York. 

This evening the closing entertainment was given, 
Haydn's ‘‘ Creation ” being performed by a chorus of 
nearly one thousand voices made up of various 
Unions, and assisted by Mrs. J. Houston-West, 
Mr. W. J. Winch, and Mr. M. W. Whitney, as solo- 
ists, and Mr. G. E. Whiting as organist. The whole 
was under the conductorship of Mr. Zerrahn. A\l- 
though the singers had had only one rehearsal, they 
did finely, entitling themselves to great praise. There 
was a degree of unity and smoothness in the singing 
which seemed quite remarkable considering the fact 
that the several societies had practiced under different 
conductors. ‘The Heavens are Telling” was espe- 
cially well performed, and it was repeated in response 
toan encore. The soloists sustained their parts with 
very marked success. The hall was crowded to ex- 
cess. RANGER, 


From Munich. 


Correspondence of the Song Journal. 
Moniog, June 8, 1871. 

I have received with gratification the numbers of 
the Sona JOURNAL you were kind enough to send 
me. In accordance with the request you make, I 
shall be pleased to send you such occasional items of 
musical intelligence as fallin my way. Here, in this 
renowned city—the home of the arts, the successor, 
so far as culture of the esthetic faculties are con- 
cerned, of medieval Rome—musical transpirations 
are neither few nor far between. The king, as you 
know, is a passionate lover of the divine art, and 
though his tastes may be somewhat perverted by the 
influence of Wagner, of whom he is extremely fond, 
the encouragement he gives to music has surrounded 
his capital with a number of musicians whose supe- 
riors, as composers, instrumentalists and vocalists, 
are nowhere to be found. 

At present, however, things in Munich are some- 
what quiet. There is but little of moment going on, 
As for the neighboring countries, the Musical Festival 
of the Lower Rhine was held at Cologne on the 28th 
ult., and continued three days. The first day was 
given a new overture by Reinecke in commemoration 
of the victories of the Prussian army, the title be- 
ing “Sieges-Ouverture.” This was followed by a 
poem on the same subject, written and recited by a 
poet and musician of some local fame, Herr Ritters- 
haus. The adaptation by J. Sebastian Bach, of 
“Ein Feste Berg,” was grandly rendered by a 
trained and powerful chorus. By the way, it is 
superfluous perhaps to mention, that with the uni- 
versal musical culture of the German people, grander 
chorus effects are here brought out with less difficulty 
than in any other part of the world. A “Hymn,” 
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dered in an admirable manner. 
Symphony” concluded the first day’s programme. 


The second day was entirely given to the produc- 
The critics cannot find 
language strong enough to express their feelings at 
the way this was rendered. The third day Herr 
Joachim gave one of his inimitable violin concertos. 


tion of Handel’s “Joshua.” 


This was followed by Gluck’s “Iphigenia,” and 
Handel’s “Coronation Hymn.” 


Herr Joachim, and Herr Stockhausen, were next in 
order. ‘The festival terminated with “Der Freis- 
chutz.” 

Italian opera does not flourish at Pesth—nor should 


it. The native German composers are not inferior in 


musical capacity to any Italy has ever produced. Be- 


sides their librettos are taken from familiar German 


stories, and thus better appreciated. The Pesth man- 


ager lost not less than six hundred florins at every 
performance, 

The Vienna journals seem to indicate that the 
“tenor plague,” as it is facetiously called, has died 
out. Herr Muller, who, for several months, has been 
confined to his bed, is now about with a voice as fresh 
and brilliant as ever. Mr. Adams is back again, and 
singing in almost every opera. Vienna is particular- 
ly gay at present ;.and in order to supply the demand 
for artistes of first rank, Mad’lle Ilma di Murska 
came over from London to sing in “ Lucia.” 
course she won a triumph hardly less than that 
which characterized her first appearance in 1864, A 


thousand florins was her portion of the proceeds of 


two evenings. She returned immediately to London, 
and will return for a longer season in September, 
continuing two months. 

Herr Labatt, whose vocal activity has heretofore 
been indefatigable, has sung himself into an inflam- 


mation of the throat, and is now on sick leave. 


Herr Julius Schulhoff has been offered, at a salary 
of two thousand florins a year, the professorship of 


“high” pianoforte playing at Prague. Several 
months leave of absence are stipulated for each year, 
but he has not as yet accepted, 

As the Vienna ‘Frauen Orchestra” is to appear 
in New York sometime in September, under the 


management of Frederick Rullmann,I send you a 


sketch of their organization, It is now not quite 
four years since, Vienna was not less startled than 
pleased by a musical innovation that took all by sur- 
prise. Josephine and Elise Weinlich, and Elise Grue- 
ner appeared in the salons of the aristocracy and 
played trios for violin, piano and violincello, in a way 
that astonished society and made their entertain- 
ments the very attraction of the dilletanti. They 
had the good fortune to secure the favor of the Em- 
press, who retained them in her court for some 
months. She advised them to add a second violin to 
their number, which was done. Public concerts fol- 
lowing, their success was unparalleled, and Josephine 
Weinlich, who from the first was the leader, added 
other players to the little band. They were much 
sought after by other European capitals, and many 
managers went to Vienna expressly to hear and en- 
gage them. They, however, retained their organiza- 
tion on an independent basis, and traveled through 
Italy for one season. Their success there was very 
great, the pecuniary reward being twenty-two thou- 
sand gulden. 

Their repertoire comprises all grades of work suited 
for the concert of the salon and of a classical or cur- 
rent nature. Their performance is faultless and 
enthusiastic. They are all very young, and indeed 
very beautiful. For the past two years they have 
given concerts in every part of Germany and Hun- 
gary, and have everywhere been received with a per- 
fect furore of delight. They will take out with 
them, as vocalists, Madame Fabbrie, M’lle Elzer, and 
Herr Miller, a baritone of reputation. 

At Leipsic, recently, the ‘“‘ Kaiser-marsch ” was per- 


the words being selected from Scripture, and the 
music composed by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, was ren- 
Beethoven’s “ Ninth 


Solo performances 
by Madame Bellingrath, Wagner, and Mad. and 


Of 


formed under the conductorship of the great Wagner 
himself, who happened to be staying there for a few 
days. I see by a Berlin newspaper that Madame 
Parepa-Rosa has made a flying trip to the continent, 
and has gone back to England with renewed health 
and vigor. 

CLAVIER. 


Musical Union of Olivet—The Commence- 
ment Concert. 


Correspondence of the Song Journal. 


Outvet, June 24, 1871. 
The music furnished by the Olivet Musical Union 


at the Anniversary exercises of Olivet College was 
excellent. Indeed the Union is, and always has been, 
a success, under the efficient leadership of Prof. 
A. B. Brown. 

The history of the Union runs back into the shady 
past, where that of the College is freely intermingled 
with the delightful tenor of merry mosquitos and the 
sonorous bass croaking of solemn-toned bullfrogs. 
Now, don’t understand me to state, either directly or 
by implication, that the fundamental foundation of 
the Union can be traced to an amateur club of mos- 
quitos and bullfrogs. Sufficient to say, that when 
Prof. Brown was invited to fill the professorship of 
music, the Union was nothing more than—in short 
there wasn’t any Union at all—only a good sized 
singing class. Prof. Brown came to the aid of mu- 
sical talent and taste in Olivet with a diploma from 
the Boston Academy, and an enviable local reputa- 
tion as a vocalist and musical leader. He svon or- 
ganized, out of the scattered material offered, an 
effective “Union” of singers. From that time till 
this, the organization has continued giving us, from 
time to time, musical feasts at concerts and other 
public occasions. 

At the concert’of the recent Commencement, the 
Union was assisted by the Battle Creek orchestra. 
In the midst of the exercises Prof. Brown announced 
that the proximity of train time would allow the 
orchestra to favor us with but one more piece. The 
members of the orchestra, after this performance, 
refusing to accept any pay for their services, retired 
amidst enthusiastic and long-continued applause, 
after which the programme was resumed in the order 
announced, 

The “Crossing Sweeper,” by Master Henry Has- 
kell, a little boy of five, was clearly rendered. His 
appeal for pennies was greeted with a shower of them 
from different parts of the house. He was assisted 
in the chorus by the Union. Later in the evening 
the same little fellow sang, with equal effect, “Has 
Father been Here?” In this he was assisted by a 
quartette. 

The event of the evening, however, so far as the 
Union was concerned, was the singing of Miss Katie 
Lord. 

Prof. Brown sang, by request, ‘Man the Life 
Boat.” The piano performances of the evening were 
good. The other performances announced on the 
programme were received with favor.’ 

The house was well filled; a large portion of the 
audience was made up of educated men and women 
from all parts of the land. All were well pleased, 
and were profuse with their praise upon the disci- 
pline of the singers and the management of their 
leaders. 

OLIVER. 


His ONLY SrocK.—While a vender of greens in 
Boston recently was sendeavoring to dispose of his 
stock in trade, his poor old nag baulked and refused 
to budge an inch, The driver finally commenced be- 
laboring the animal with a stick, when an old lady 
thrust her head out of a window, and exclaimed: 
“Have you no mercy?” ‘No, ma'am,” replied the 
peddler, “ nothin’ but greens.” 


JUSTIFIABLE.—An old soldier having been brought 
up to vote at an election at the expense of one of the 
candidates, voted for his opponent, and when reproach- 
ed for his conduct, replied, “Always guurter upon 


the enemys my lads; always quarter’ upon the ene- 
my ! »” 
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The Science of Humbug. 


Humbug, as a science, is by no means the least 
studied. Nor is it confined to the originators of 
wooly horses, Fejee mermaids and incomprehensible 
what-is-its. From the dignified college president, the 
pious popular preacher, down to the proprietor of a 
canvas show, all use it and all profit by it. 

The higher adepts in the science of humbug dis- 
guise it by the invention of a smooth sounding title. 
This is the much-vaunted ‘art of putting things.” 
These accomplished adepts seek to justify, and often 
with much truth, their little deceptions. In the case 
of a physician it happens at times that the patient’s 
He is then 
taught to believe that his illness is not serious. In 
most instances medical humbug takes a form the re- 
verse of this. Necessity justifies the imposition of 
the physician. The patient is cured and no one is 


imagination must assist in his cure. 


harmed. 

In like manner, the lawyer, and the banker, and 
the speculator; the statesman, and the general, and 
the artist; in fine, all ranks and degrees of men—and 
women—justify the delusions with which they en, 
snare their fellows. 

Musicians, too, are not lacking in: the annals of 
deception. The methods they have used are so near- 
ly akin to legitimate art, that in many cases the 
fraudulent science is not perceived. Yet a certain 
glamour of suspicion hangs about the most successful 
The fact is shocking to the refined sense, 
but after all it cannot be contradicted. Musicians of 
merit have, and musicians of merit do still, study 
and cultivate humbug. Their rule of action un- 
doubtedly is, the end justifies the means. It is this 
very art of putting things that gives them a tempor- 
ary notoriety and a large pecuniary success. 

The reappearance of the concert bills on New York 
of the name of Jullien, calls to mind the exploits of 
the elder individual who bore it. Some twenty years 
ago, M. Jullien peve landed in New York and began 
a series of performances, He had something of a 
London reputation. Punch, ever on the alert for 
folly, had caught inspiration from his absurd actions. 
He was caricatured—a slim-bodied, great-headed 
ringlet-crowned individual, standing at the leader’s 
desk. His eyes are turned heavenward, his hands 
outstretched, his baton menacing the motley orches- 
tra of jews-harps, bells, anvils, bagpipes, blunder- 
busses, and various other instruments of noise and 
melody that surround him. 

Well, Jullien came to New York and opened con- 
certs in Castle Garden. His egotism was of the most 
unblushing, aggravating, intense kind. His kids, and 
necktie, and vest, and general outfit were perfect, and 
his mannerism extraordinary. He led his hundred- 
strong orchestra with attitudes of gentle remon- 
strance, pathetic reproach, frantic appeal, or enthusi- 
astic approval. Exhausted by his emotions, he sank 
into his chair at the end of a movement, and some- 
times before its completion. All this added nothing 
artistically, to the “ Pastoral Symphony” or to the 


managers, 


overture from “ Zampa.” Yet the superabundance 
of emotional outbreak affected the listeners to such 
an extent that they became enraptured, and magni- 
fied a really good performance into something of sur- 
passing excellence. 

People, seduced by the conductor’s clap-trap and 
the manager’s humbug, went to hear the symphony 
and the overture, who, under other circumstances, 
could not have been induced to listen to them. It 
was a successful appeal to other senses beside that of 
hearing. 

There is Wehli, a pianist of repute. As a player 
he is entitled to rank with the best. His specialty 
has a certain flavor of humbug about it. The 
cultivation of the left hand is doubtless laudable 
of itself. Yet, when he rests his whole merit on that 
single specialty, we naturally inquire whether the 
meed of praise he demands asa musician does not 
exceed his deserts. A single-handed artist, in the 
nature of things, cannot hope to surpass a double- 
handed one. The pleasure of listening to a perform- 
ance of that kind dwindles down into a mere view of 
expert gymnastics. The expectations we form at the 
outset are doomed to disappointment. The science 
of humbug is to create great expectations ; its art to 
measurably fulfil them. Wehli accomplishes the 
science—he falls short of the art. 

That erratic and unmanageable genius, Levy, is 
something of an adept in the same science. 
net is an instrument of a certain compass, 


A cor- 
Perhaps 
no person has ever lived who could accomplish that 
compass as well as Levy. Yet his affectation, grim- 
aces and gestures have quite as much attraction as 
the music he evolves from his keyed and twisted in- 
strument. We marvel at the rapidity of his execu- 
tion, and laugh at his mannerisms. Both combined 
together increase his reputation. Let one close the 
eyes to his performance and listen only to the sounds 
he produces from his instrument and a truer estimate 
may be formed of his powers. 

Perhaps no one has better illustrated the science of 
humbug than P. 8. Gilmore, of Boston Jubilee fame. 
The credit of that demonstration is wholly due to 
Gilmore, and he is determined to assert his claim to 
it in his recent book. He was not as personal in his 
clap-trap as Jullien, but the humbug of the affair is 
full as glaring. It is an ascertained fact, that beyond 
a thousand or so of musicians, the aggregation of 
performers does not add to the musical effect. Con- 
sequently the getting together of ten thousand vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists was only a striving for 
effect, a pretense musical nothing less than a hum- 
bng. What has a score of anvils, a park of artillery, 
and eleetric church bells to do with legitimate music? 
Such incidents must be pronounced purely clap-trap, 
and nothing else. It was humbug designed to draw 
a crowd, and succeeding in drawing an enormous 
one, must be considered a successful humbug. As for 
the pleasure or the gratification of artistic taste 
derived from attendance at Gilmore’s Jubilee let the 
listeners speak. 
ment, he put off his audience with appeals to their 
wonder and their vision. Where melody was expect- 
ed, noise was given, and musical enthusiasm was 
forced to be content with a view of a mammoth 
drum, red-shirted firemen, and some thousands of 


Under pretense of musical enjoy- 


performers. The expectations aroused were greater 
than the performance fulfilled, It'was precisely the 
definition of a humbug, 


Baxter UNtversrry or Music,.—The exercises of 
the Seventeenth Anniversary of the Baxter University 
of Music, at Friendship, N. Y., will take place 
during the week commencing Monday, July 10, 1871. 
There will be four public performances, as follows: 
On Monday and Tuesday evenings, Commencement 
exercises; on Wednesday evening, a concert of mis- 
cellaneous music; on Thursday evening, grand 


opera. All professional educators are cordially in- 
vited to be present, See advertisement in another 
column, 


The Breakdown of the Banjo. 


There is fashion in musical instruments as well as 
in personal adornments. The timbrel, and the dulci- 
mer and the harp, Scriptural instruments, oft-times 
noted, are now rarely seen. The harp for a long time 
survived. It was the favorite instrument of the Brit- 
ish bards. It even endured late into the last century 
as a fashionable instrument. Young ladies of rank 
were not considered accomplished unless able to melo- 
diously accompany their ballads on this instrument. 
Now it has degenerated to the companionship of 
strolling minstrels, whose vagabondage is in sad con- 
trast to the romantic achievements of the first of 
their kind away back in the chivalrous ages. 

Other instruments have had their brief periods of 
popularity, none more noticeably than the banjo. 
The banjo, hilarious instrument, with its minor 
cadences, whose very tones are suggestive of reckless 
gaiety in keeping with the frivolity of the race who 
adopted it. Its tones, even when most exultant, had 
a saddening strain, 

Time was when to be “a banjo picker” was the 
ambition of the musical American youth. When a 
breakdown, in which it bore a prominent part, was 
the very charm of romance. When its tones, in con- 
junction with the affecting melodies of plantation 
songs, was the very ideal of poetry and music. The 
banjo, with the negro minstrel, is now under the ban. 
Even the darkies delight no more init. They aspire 
to greater things, and the guitar of Europe super- 
sedes its ruder kinsman of the Southern States. 

And yet the banjo is an instrument whose resources 
are large. Skillful players have evolved entrancing 
melodies from it. Thalberg, the great pianist, took 
delightedly to it. Its monotony under his agile 
fingers was changed into music of no mean order, 
He took lessons assiduously from James Buckley, the 
famous minstrel. When he became expert in its use 
he was wont to improvise most elaborately upon it. 
He has left several symphonies of his own composi- 
tion, destined to bring out what he denominated “ the 
pleasant harmony of the banjo.” 

There is no professor who can reproduce them. 
The banjo is effectually laid aside. From being the 
joyous promoter of many a breakdown it has itself 
come to break down, and the forsaken instrument is 
regarded with feelings akin to those with which we 
view a banquet hall deserted. 


Musical Matters in Detroit. 


During the month past, musical affairs in Detroit 
have been very dull. The first musical entertain- 
ments that occurred were the concerts by the musical 
classes of Prof. M. N. Dane, in St. Andrew’s Hall. 
On the evening of June 13th the first of these was 
given, Miss Nelly I. Moulton acting as organist and 
Miss Emma Rice as pianist, and both acquitted them- 
selves with credit. The solos of Misses Tenwinkle, 
Middlewood and Levington were received with ap- 
probation, Miss Tenwinkle being encored in the song 
“ Leve’s Request.” Her voice is very fine, and bril- 
liant anticipations were formed of her future musical 
conquests. Miss Fanny L. Chaffin, in the song “Ye 
Pretty Birds,” was received with a perfect furore of 
delight. ‘ Rock of Ages” was rendered in a manner 
that provoked unseemly mirth. The choruses. were 
very good, and in these were shown the best results 
of Professor Dane’s instructions. . 

The second evening a very fair audience assembled, 
the programme being nearly the same as on the first 
occasion—the hymn tunes, and the “Rock of Ages”’ 
among them, being omitted. The concerts, on the 
whole, were meritorious, and should have received 
larger patronage than fell to their lot. 


THE article by C. O. Brown, in the last number of 
THE SonG JOURNAL, has met with great approval 
from the press and public. Mr. Brown’s “ Musie in 
the War” has been recopied by the Benton Harbor 
Palladium, a journal of much esteem in Western 
Michigan. 
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Personal Peculiarities of Auber. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Post makes known 
some reminiscences of Auber’s history that we do not 
recollect of having heretofore seen. We condense 
his long account to the following facts: 

Auber, it seems, was very regular—minutely so— 
in his habits. He was a very poor sleeper. He kept 
late hours at night—retiring at one in the morning 
and rising at four in summer and at five in winter. 
This was a remarkably small amount of sleep, yet he 
never varied from it. He was somewhat of a beau, 
and very scrupulous about his dress, which usually 
was in sober colors. His toilet occupied some time, 
which completed, he sat down to the the piano until 
six or seven o'clock, at which hour his doors were 
thrown open to visitors. No person was refused that 
asked admittance. . 

For a couple of hours he listened to applications of 
persons who desired to enter the Cvnservatoire of 
Music of which he was director; heard the com- 
plaints of pupils as to the modes of singing they 
were obliged to learn; listened to demands for chang- 
es cf class, or gave audience to singers who wanted 
his opinion or advice. In this case he accompanied 
the applicant himself on the piano, and was pleased 
if one of his own compositions were chosen for trial. 

At nine o'clock his doors were closed, he going at 
that hour to the Cunservutoire. A ride about town 
followed, after which he went back to his work of 
composition. 

In summer, on fine afternoons—from four to five— 
he drove about the Chimps Hlysces in a low carriage, 
with two black horses of English breed, and an 
English groom on the box behind him. This was the 
acknowledgment he paid to England for her superi- 
ority in all that relates to horses or horsemanship. 
On the seat to the left he invariably had a little black 
and tan terrier, a great favorite with him. 

He knew and was known to all persons of distinc- 
tion in Paris, consequently, when driving about the 
Bois de Boulogne, constant salutations were by him 
given and received. In this he was very graceful, 
and to the fair sex particularly obsequious. The Em- 
peror and Empress constantly acknowledged his pres- 
ence by a wave of the hand. He was a favorite at 
the Tuilleries and frequently dined there, although 
the annoyance was greater than the pleasure, as it 
interfered with the regularity of his habits. 

At half-past five he took his only meal of the day 
—his dinner. He neither breakfasted or lunched, 
his one repast being light and simple. After dinner 
he went to the Grand Opera, returning at one o’clock 
in the morning alone. He always patronized the 
ballet corps, assisted in its selection, and was a great 
favorite with the ladies who composed it. = 

He was very fond of female society and particu- 
larly gallant to the ladies. Auber was also a great 
amateur in pictures, of which he had a rare collec- 
tion, as also of marbles. He had much love for 
horses, and spent a great deal of time and attention 
on his stables. His movements, even when advanced 
in life, were very quick and graceful. 

He retained his vital powers to the last. Until 
the day of his death he was never seen to wear 
glasses, and his hearing was exceedingly acute. 
Auber enjoyed an income of one hundred and fifty 
thousand francs. He was humane and generous and 
ever willing to oblige. All his attendants were old 
people, some of whom had waited on him for thirty 
years. He inhabited the same house for thirty years 
or more, and never left Paris once, even in summer, 
during the last twenty years of his existence. 


A Good Example. 


We are gratified to learn, through our correspond- 
ent “Allegro,” of the formation of a Musical Union 
in Allegan county. Such an association must exert 
great influence in the cultivation of a taste for music. 
As regards the development of talent, the Allegan 
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society has hit upon the correct method. The disci- 
pline and drill, not less than the criticism, of a society 
of thoroughly enthusiastic spirits cannot be other- 
wise than beneficial. The example of Allegan is 
commended to other localities in the State. There is 
no means of culture so good—no way of attaining 
excellence—no society so refining, as that to be had 
from a musical union projected on the plan of that of 
Allegan. Its influence on the community is second 
only to that of the church or the school. We should 
be pleased to chronicle the formation of similar soci- 
eties elsewhere. 

There remains but one thing to increase the effi- 
ciency of the Allegan Musical Union. Let the mem- 
bers—as doubtless a majority do—subscribe for THE 
Sone JourNAL. They need an exponent and an 
organ. To addjto musical tastef and to encourage 
genuine refinement, and to give the latest informa- 
tion of occurrences in the musical world, is the object 
of Tut Sone Journau. To advocate and aid such 
organizations is always our highest pleasure. Let 
our friends in Allegan, one and all, keep us informed 
and report in due progress, 


Garden Concerts. 


About fifteen years since, the renowned Jullien, 
with his electrical and explosive orchestral adjuncts, 
appeared, and astonished the New Yorkers. His son, 
Louis George Jullien, under the prestige of his 
father's name, is meeting with considerable success 
in a series Of garden concerts at New York. Jullien 
inherits considerable of the skill and genius of his 
father. The performances of his orchestra in a va- 
ried selection, from an overture to a symphony—from 
Strauss’ ‘‘ Morgenbletter” to ‘Le Prophete ’—are 
described as being admirable. Voeal music was also 
introduced, mainly of a ballad character—English 
and German—and solo oboe and trombone by the 
specialists Castegnier and Harvey. These garden 
concerts are becoming more and more popular, and 
under cultivated leadership and with trained musi- 
cians, must become as much an institution in this 
country asin Germany. Their effects, as a popular 
educator, cannot but be gratifying, 


A Monument to Von Weber. 


A new monument is to be erected to Carl Maria 
von Weber at Dresden. The inscription of the mon- 
ument will be the words with which Richard Wagner 
received the remains of Weber, upon their arrival 
from London at Dresden in the year 1814: ‘ Never 
has a more truly German musician lived than thou. 
* * The Britons esteem thee, but love thee only the 
German can, Thou art his own; a beautiful day 
from his life; a warm drop of his blood; a picce of 
his heart.” 


A Monster ConcERT ON THE PACIFIC CoAstT.— 
The San Francisco Chronicle, June 26th, says: 

“Sumner W. Bugbee leaves for New York this 
morning, for the purpose of securing some leading 
vocal artist, either Nilsson or Clara Louisa Kellogg, 
to take the principal part ina series of monster con- 
certs, to be given some time in August, or at the time 
of President Grant’s visit to this coast. They are to 
be given at Union Hall, which will be frescoed and 
rejuvenated for the occasion. 
the Camilla Urso concerts, which were the grande-t 
musical, as well as financial successes ever achieved 
on this coast, which is a sufficient guarantee of his 
ability to satisfactorily carry out the present enter- 
prise. Mr. Bugbee informs us that he has the assur- 
ance of leading citizens of their hearty co-operation 
to make the concerts a financial success.” 


ARRANGING THE TimeE.—A gentleman was one 
day composing the music of a rondeau for a lady to 
whom he paid his addresses. ‘ Pray, Miss D.,” said 
he, “ what time do you prefer?” ‘*Oh,” she replied 
carelessly, “any time will do, but the quicker the 
better.” The company smiled at the rejoinder, and 
the gentleman it was surely thought would take hor 
at her word, but he did n't! 


Mr. Bugbee managed | 


Leger Lines. 


ALBONI will sing in London this year. 

Nitsson will venture in opera next October. 

A New Haven church has a choir of male voices. 
Franz Liszt is studying Turkish and Arabian music. 


Sacrep concerts are weekly held in New York churehes. 
Brass bands are in demand for the various summer resorts. 


“Can't I Stay ro Tea?” is a new Philadelphia comic song. 

Tue Prin—Marchioness of Lorne delights in Scotch ballads. 

EpwakpD, Ole Bull's brother, a fine organist, will visit America. 

Nixsson has sent to Europe for an architectural design for a 
house, 

“Goop EnoveH ror Me” is the title of a new grotesque 
melody. 

Tue bagpipe is once more in favor at fashionable English 
parties, 


“THE Bricanps” of Offenbach has been translated into 
English. . 

Appir Ryan, 0: ce with the Mendelssohn Club, has gone to 
Europe to study. 


Madam Anna Bishop has given up singing, and is at work on 
her autobiography. 

A Curcaco clergyman, with a ringing voice, is styled the 
“clerical Nilsson.” 


Ir costs Boston thirty-two thousand dollars a year for music 
in the public schools. 


ALEX. CUMMINGS was paid four thousand dollars for a week 
at the Boston festival. 


Tue chorus choir and boys have been dispensed with at St. 
Paul’s Church, Buffalo. 


A BeEn.in lady asserts that ‘“‘ Thalberg is the greatest pianist, 
but Liszt is the only one.” 


Faxssri, who was to have sung in America in October, is re- 
ported to have lost his voice. 

ANNE Boueyn has been reproduced at London, for the first 
time in twenty-five years. 

TxeE London managers have combined against paying exorbi- 
tant prices to great singers. 


Tue pitch of the big Boston organ has been raixed from the 
French to the usual standard 

Mapame RupEersporrF received six thousand dollars for her 
week’s engagement at Boston 

Sicnor Papovant is delighting the New Yorkers with original 
solos on the violin and octavo violion, 

A “Messe SOLENNELLE,” by Pergolese, of Stabat Mater 
fame, has been discovered at Naples. 4 

Anne L. Cary, at her concerts, appears in a pluin walking 
dress, and lays her hat upon the piano, 

THE property of the New York Beethoven Mzennerchor is val- 
ued at $109,450; their debts are over $86,000. 


PIERRE BERNARD and wife, Caroline Richings-Bernard, have 
a very fine residence in Delaware county, Pennsylvania. 

Four HunpDRED camp stools are used every Sunday at a fush- 
ionable New York church. The choir singing is the attraction. 

AUBER’s cotlin was broken in the Holy Trinity Church, at 
Paris, by the Commuists, and the remains of the composer are 
lost. 

Venpi has thus far received from European managers for his 
“‘Trovatore"’ more than nine times as much as Mozart got for 
all his operas. 


Levy, the cornet player, will trill only for J. Fisk who is to 
pay him therefor tea thousand dollars a year. The report is 
open to doubt. 


Nitsson’s building lot at Peoria is shown at fifty cents a head, 
the funds going to the city. Thus boldly insinuates the disap- 
pointed Jolieters. 


Parti and Trebelli will sing at the German watering-place, 
Homburg, this summer. Patti's pay is to be forty thousand 
francs for ten perfurmances. 


Rustori canceled an engagement at Madrid beexuse « company 
formerly engaged at the theatre, of which her cousin was a 
member, had been unpaid. 


Miss GALLMEYER, the beautiful and famous opera boutle 
prima donna of Vienna, who surpasses in grace and yim even 
the Schneider, is coming here next full. 

Mrs. Howarp Paut sang before Prince Humbert and lrin- 
cess Margharita at a musical festival given by ‘Tl. Buchansn 
Read, the poet-painter, in Rome, on the 19th ult. 

A Kentucky boy took his “ Harp of Judah” in the garret on 
Sunday and roared away at “Oh for a thousand tongues.” His 
father thrashed him for sawing clapboards. 

FRAULEIN Exiza, a twelve-year-old prima donna, of Vienna, 
is coming to America, and will bring with her a large orchestra, 
wholly composed of ladies, and conducted likewise by a ludy, 

THE projector of some charity concerts in a New York church 
set forth on the programmes that no applause would be allowed, 
and a contributign of ten dollars—no less—would secure an 
encore, 
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C. J. WHITNEY & CO’S Instrumental. 
PIANO. 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 
NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 


The Letters indicate the Key in which the piece is written. 
The Figures indicate the degree of difficulty: 1, very easy; 2, 
easy ; 3, medium; 4, difficult. DK, different keys. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Sweet Nannie Lee. Words by @. C. Haskins, 
Music by M. LL. McChesney. Dd 3. 3b. 


Bright beamed the sunlight on that rosy morning, 
Dimin the distance of boyhood life to me, 
And gay were the moments in youth’s early springtime, 
When I first beheld the maiden, sweet Nannie Lee; 
Wild waved her dark hair in the balmy breezes, 
Joyous her laughter with beart so lightand free, 
And sweet as a bird-song, carols ever flowing _ 
From the lips I loved so well of sweet Naunie Lec, 


Cuorus— , ; 
Lark, the bells sadly toll their parting blessings, 
’ournful the sound echoes loud o’er the sea; : 
Gently we’ll breathe her name where, ‘mid roses blooming, 
Sonv-birds will chant the praise of sweet Nannie Lee, 


This is a most charming song, and though but just 
issued is meeting with fine success. 


Come back to Erin. By Claribel. C3. 35. 
Come back to Erin. Mavourneen, Mavourneen, 
Come back, Aroon, to the land of thy birth: 
Come with the shamrocks end springtime, Mavourneen, 
And its Killarney shall ring with our mirth. 
Thia is one of the best of Claribel’s songs, and is 
immensely popular. We also have several other 
pieces by the eame composer now in press, which will 


soon be ready. 


I will Kiss your Tears Away. By C. C. Luskins, 
Music by M. H. McChesney. G 2. 30. 


Come to mother, pretty darling, 
Bring to me that throbbing brow, 
Little tears for little troubles 
Ona mother’s breast must flow ; 
Little hearts have clouding sorrow— 
Night succeeds each brilliant day— 
Come to mother, little darling, 
1 will kiss your tears away. 


No Little Baby’s Voice To-day. By & B. Naylor. 
Song and Chorus, G. 3 30. 


In death our little baby sleeps, 
The one we loved is gove ; 
In anguish now your mother weeps, 
For death has claimed our little one ; 
No httle pattering feet we hear, 
Or baby’s voice inurmuring eo mild, 
For now all seems so dark and drear 
Since I have lost my little child. 
No little baby’s voice to-day, ete. 


Don’t Leave the Farm. By Clara F. Derby. 
Music by J. D. Hart. Bd 2. 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you; 
Come near, I would whisper it low, 

You are thinking of leaving the homestead, 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 

The city has many attracuons, 
But think of the vices and sins! 

When once in the vortex of fashion, 
How soon the course downward begins, 


30 


Lost Oleane. 
Song and Chorus. Eb2. Chas. M. Norris. 


Well do I think of the day, sweet Oleane, 
When we together did stray 

Down ‘neath the evergreen tree, sweet Oleane, 
Just at the close of the day. 

Fondest of vows there we pledged, sweet Oleane, 
There ‘neath the evergreen tree, 

That we’d be constant and true, sweet Oleane, 
Till I should come back to thee. 


This is the latest song from this young composer, 
and we predict for it afine sale. The melody is a 
pleasing one. 


35. 


Let us Speak Softly. 
Ballad. AD 2. M. FH. Smith. 30. 


Gone from this beautiful bright world of ours, 
Gone from the sunshine that glsddens the flowers, 
No more on earth midst its trials to roam, 

A spirit has gone to a happier home, 

Weary ot life with its pleasure and pain, 

Weary of striving too often in vain, 

Gone from this earth, where we’re journeying on, 
Let us speak sofily, a spirit has gone. 


A beautiful and effective melody. 


Cascale de Dew Drops. 

Sylvia FB. Baird. 
Greeting March. 

Prof. Wm. Bendix. C 3. 30 
Twilight Mazurka. 

Prof. Wm. Bendix. F3 30. 


This is one of the latest from the pen of our genial 
Professor, who has a happy faculty of catering to the 
public taste when he offers anything in a musical way. 


L’Automne (Autumn) 
Polka de Concert. Db 4. James H. Stewart. 50. 


A very fine and effective piece for concerts, and all 
good players, written in an artistic manner, and is of 
the very highest order of music. 


Ee 8, 40 


Dripping Waters. 
Polka. G 2 J. Il. Simonds. 3. 


This is a very beautiful and original Polka, and 
although it is the author’s first effort, displays good 
taste throughout, and is well worth learning. 


Sweetly Thine Eyes are on me Beaming. 


Transcription. Ab4. MM. H. McChesney. 75. 


A remarkably fine arrangement of Mr. I. C. V. 
Wheat's beautiful melody of that name, and is han- 
dled throughout ina thoroughly artistic manner, and 
should be on the piano of every alvanced performer. 


Lyra. 
Grand March. C3: W. HT. Barnhardt. 40. 


A very fine teaching March, and is within the reach 
of the average run of players. _ 


Salutation. 
Mazurka. C 2. Thos. I. Watts. 40. 


Medium as regards difficulty, and is having a very 
good sale. 


Excursion, 


Polka. C 2. Wm B. Colson. 30. 


One of those pieces that take whenever heard, and 
sells with rapidity. 


BS Pieces marked (*) are embellished wuh beautiful lumi- 
nated title payes. 


Any of the above pieces will be mailed, post-paid, 
on the receipt of the marked price. 


Please address 
Cc. JI. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 JEYFERSON AVE., Derroit, Micu. 


JAMES E. STEWART, 


Soloist and 


Teacher of Piano-Forte, 
Miarmony, Etc. 
Manuscripts harmonized, re-arranged and put in shape for 


publication, All orders strictly confidential. 


For terms, address care of 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PIANOS and ORGANS 
SOLD ON TIME 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size...............++. $300 to $400 


TERMS—$50 down, balance ¢25 per month until paid for. 
“ $75 os “ $20 “ “oe a“ “ 


New 7-Octave Pianos, large Siz@.......0ceesseec eee $400 to $600 


TERMs—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
“ $100 “ “ $35 “ “ e “ 


The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from..-... $600 to $1,500 
‘TERMS—#100 down, balance $50 per month-until paid for. , 


ORGANS. 


Organs which retail for from.... 20 .....0.... 008 -.... $50 to $100 
TERMS —$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 
Organs which Sell from 7. 2.2. 5.02050. ... oe SSeS $100 to $200 

TERMS—$50 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell from...... Aucniaw.dcein a saerianelacise £200 to $400 
TERMs—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
For further information, please call on or address 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
| 197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 
TO OBTAIN A 


PIANO OR ORGAN, 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


ONE DOLLAR EACH WEEK FOR ONE YEAR 
Will procure one of 
BSTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS. 


Now is the time to purchase. Call on or address 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO, 


TILTON’S CELEBRATED 


BAN J Ose 


The Best Patent now in Use. 


A very large assortment of these superior Banjos always on 
hand. Trade supplied at the lowest wholesale rates. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
General Agents for Michigan. 


PROF. WILLIAM BENDIX, 


LEADER OF THE 


Detroit Opera House Orchestra & Brass Band, 
Will give instructions in Vocal Music, 
AND ON ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Lessons given at the residence of pupil or at his office, 117 
Antoine street. Music arranged on short call for any number of 
instruments. Band music furnished for any occasion on liberal 
terms. : apr-ly. 


Send Direct to us for Your Music. 


tke No matter where a piece of music is published, you will 
obtain it by sending to us. 

Music books of all descriptions, instruction books for all 
kinds of instruments, constantly on hand. . 

we We are perfectly willing to correct all mistakes; but 
when we send just what is ordered, our customers must not 
expect us to take it back. 

&s- Remember, it is no more trouble or expense to ns to send 
music one thousand miles than it is tosendone mile. Therefore, 
send direct for what you want, and save both time and expense. 

te ‘To prevent the loss of money or packages, correspondents 
are requested to be partienlarly careful to sign their pames in 
full, with the date, name of Postoffice, County and State, in a 
plain hand. : 

te" In ordering sheet music or books, give, if you can, the 
correct and complete title, and name of the author; asthere are 
many pieces of music with the same or similar name, but by 
different composers. 

tie" We beg to inform our customers in the profession, as well 
as Music Dealers and Book-sellers generally, that in addition to 
our own publications, we keep on hand and can supply any 
MUSIC PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

te Orders for Foreign Music carefully filled. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Constantly on hand a large and varied assortment of 


German Accordeons, French Accordeons, 
Concertinas, 
Flutes, 

Fifes, 


‘Violins, 


Flutinas, 


Clarionets, 

Piccolos, 
Flageolets, 
Boys’ Violins, Violincellos, 
Double Basses, 

Banjos, 

Bones, 
“Drum Heads, 


Violin Trimmings, 


Guitars, 
Tamborines, 
Harmonicas, 
Drums, 
Violin Bows, 


Rosin, Guitar Trimmings, 


Violin Cases, Banjo Trimmings, 
Guitar Cases, Tuning Forks, 
Keys, Bow Hairs, 
Clarionet Reeds, : 


Triangles, 


Castenets, 
Jewsharps, 
Folios, 
Rubber Spreads, 
Etce., etc., ete. 


Music Boxes, 
Flock Spreads, 
Piano Stools, 


Send your orders direct to 


|\C. J. WHITNEY & CO., Detroit. 


PIANO FORTE, WITH ALL IMPROVEMENTS. ° 
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Established 1846. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
WINTER TIME TABLE. 


TAKING EFFECT, MONDAY, JAN. 23, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 


Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 A. M.; Day Express 9.00 a. m.; Eyven- 
ing Express 5.25 p. m.; Pacific Express (Sun- 
days included) 9.50 Pp. mM. ; connecting with the 
various branch lines, as below, and arriving 
at; Chicago at 8.05 p. M.; 7.05 Pp. M., 630 A. M., 
and 8.00 a. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 
4.15 P.M. 

AIR LINE DIVISION. 


Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 A.M. and 
arrives at Niles at 3.30 Pp. m., connecting with 
Mail Train on Main Line at both places. 


GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 1215 p.m. (Mail); 5.10 P.M. 
(Evening lixpress), and 7.00 A. m. (Mixed), 
arriving at Grand Kapids at 4.25 p. M.; 9.15 
Pp. M., and 3.15 P.M. respectively. 

DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R. R. 


Leave Ypsilanti at 8.35 a mM. and 600 P M. on 
arrival of Mail and Dexter Accommodation 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.20 a. M.; 12.00 M., connect- 
ing with Day Express from Detroit; and 4.50 
P. M. 


JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.00 a. M. and 3.30 Pp. M., and 
arrive at Wenona at 11.40 a. M. and 9.15 P. M. 


‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows : 

Atlantic Express 3.35 a. M.; Night Express 7.25 
A. M.; Dexter Accommodation 10.00 a. M.; Mail 
6.30 p. M., and Day Express 6 45 Pp. M. 


Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except 
Sundays; Pacifie Express, west, and Atlantic 
Express, east, daily; Eveni Express, west, 
daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter 
Accommodation, daily, except Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and 
Ladies’ Cars on all day trains. 

Trains run by Chicago time. 


H. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 
C. HL HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt , Detroit. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ENTRY COTTAGE ORGANS, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS CONTAIN THE 


BEAUTIFUL YOX HUMANA TREMOLO 


~ Wonderful Vox Jubilante, 


IMPROVEMENTS PECULIAR TO AND ORIGINAL WITH THE 
ESTEY ORGANS. 


Do not fail to see and hear them. 
‘Ieyjo ou eseyornd qa nod pur ‘wey, cos pur eins og 


SNVDUO SOV LLOO ALS 


A large variety of Beautifal Styles, adapted to all requirements and 
tastes, Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS 


C= Every Instrument Fully Warranted. 


The demand for the Estey Organ was never so great as at the present time. 
Our contract with Messrs J. Estey & Co. calls for over 1,200 Organs for the year, 
but our orders far exceed the 100 Organs a month. Parties who see and hear the 
Estey Organs, with the new and wonderful improvements of the present time, 
will buy no other. We will give employment to all good reliable persons who 
wish to act.as agents, and will devote time to the business. 


Cc, J. WHITNEY & CO., 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Marcz#, 1871. 

Trains leave Windeor (Gicat Western Railway 
time, which is 12 minutes faster than Detroit 
time) as follows: 

Atlantic Express, daily 435 
Day Express, daily except Sundays... 8.25 a.m 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays, 11.30 a.m 
N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays, 7.45 p. m. 

The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit 
time) as follows: 

Third street—400 a. m., 8.00 a. m., 11.00 a. m. 
and 7.15 p.m. 

Brush street—7.40 a. m., 10.50 a.m. and 6.40 
p.m. 

Trains arrive at, Windsor from the East at 9.00 
a. m., 6.45 a.m, 5.15 p, m..and 9.30 p, m. 


Call on or address, 


General Agents, Detroit, Mich. 


PORTES. 


Company’s Vassenger and Ticket Office, corner ee ——— 
Jefferson avenue and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E. SNOW, aN 2 © 
Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. pe ae 


W. K. MULR, Gen’! Sup’t, Hamilton. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 
’ On and after Monday, December 5, 1870, 
Trains will leave Detroit daily (except Sun- 
days), Chicago time, as follows: 
For Buttalo, New York and all places East— 
7.10 a. m., Express; 6.20 p. m., Fast Express. 
For Portland, via Toronto and Montreal— 
7.10 a. m., Express; 6.20 p. m., Fast Express, 
4.00 p. m., Accommodation to Port Huron. 
Trains leave Detroit Junction after arrival of 
Western trains. 3 
Palace Sleeping Cars on night trains to and| New 7 Octave Pianos, Elegant Rosewood Case, carved legs, 


from Buffalo and ‘Toronto, without change in }, A 3 
. silent? x with all modern improvements, from 


Canada, ; ee Sas 
Trains arrive at Detroit at 9.10 a. m., and es 300 to ee Oo. 
Chickering & Sons’ Pianos, the best in the World, 


6.00 a. m. 
PRICES REDUCED FROM 


Compuny’s Ticket Offices, cor. Jefferson and 
Weodward aves, and at Depot foot of Third st. 

S650 to $500. 
We also have on hand a large stock of 


EDWARD REIDY, Passenger Ag’t, Detroit. 
H. SHACKELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Montreal. 
HALLET, DAVIS & CO.’S, 
STANLEY & SONS, 


C.J. BRYDGES, Managing Director, Montreal 
HAINES BROS., 


McCAMMON & CO., 


And other FIRST-CLASS PIANO FORTES, which we are selling at remarkably low figures. 
Good Second-Hand Pianos, from $75 to $200. 
PIANOs for Rent, and rent applied on purchase, or sold on MonTuiy PayMENTs. 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R. R. 
Winter Time Table for 1870-71. 

Going WEstT— 

Trains leave Detroit for Chicago at 8.10 a. m. 
and 6.00 P; m. 

Trains leave Detroit for Toledo at 7.20 a. m., 
9.30 a. m., 1.35 p. m. and 6.00 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Chicago at 10.10 p. m. and 6.50 


.™m. 

Trains leave Chicago for Detroit at 9.00 p. m. 
and 530 a.m. Arrive at Detroit at 9.00 a.m. 
and 6.40 p. m. From Tvuledo at 3.00 p. m. and 
11.20 p. m. 

JACKSON BRANCH. 


Trains leave Jackson at 7.00 a.m. and 1.15 p. 
Tiana leave Jackson at 00 um. and.145,p.] EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WARRANTED. 
Trains leave Adrian at 1245 p. m. and 9.00 p. | Be sure and examine our immense stock of PIANOS before purchasing elsewhere. As we buy for 


m., arriving at Jackson at 3.00 p. m. and 11.15 


. T2, 

, KALAMAZOO DIVISION. 

Trains leave Three Rivers at 5,52 p. m. and 
7.02 a. m., arriving at Grand Kapids at 10.20 p. 
m. and 10.30 a, m. 

Trains leave Grand Rapids at 6,00 a.m. and 
5.00 p. m., arriving at Three Rivers at 10.20 a. m. 

“and 9.24 p. m, 

‘Trains run by Chicago time. 

CHAS. F. 'TOH, Gen, Sup’t, Cleveland, O, 

F. BE. MORSE, Gen. Lass, Ag’t, Cleveland, O. 


cash, and one hundred instruments at a time, we are surely enabled to sell cheaper 
than any other house in the State, and we guarantee satisfaction 
every time, both in price and quality. 


is GOCD, ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED in every town in the State. 
REMEMBER THE PLACE, 


C.J. WHITNEY & COV’S MUSIC STORE, 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
{ Established in 1853. | 

Ilas graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Mas- 
ters; Twenty Professors of Sacred Music, and 
Thirty Professors of S-cular Music, 

The processes of the iustitution consist in 
graded, concrete courses of Study, invented and 
constructed by Dr. James Baxter, founder and 
sole director, aud constitutes the first and only 
School System for Musical Instruction ever 
brought ‘into use—embracing the study avd 
prictice of every style and grade of Music, Au- 
thorship and Publishing—bemg the only com- 
plete University of Music in the world. 

The expense of ob'aining an education in this 
school is leas than hall that inavy ot the estab- 
lished Conservatones. Address 

G. I. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, A.icgany Co. NY. 


On and after Monday, December 5, 1870, 

Express train leaves Lausiug, going north, at 
5.25 p. m. + 

Express train leaves Tonia, going north, at 7.40 
p. m. 

Express train arrives at Greenville at 8.45 p.m. 

Express train Jeayes Greenville, going south, 
at 6.50 a. m. 

Express train leaves Ionia, going south, at 7.58 
a. m. 

Express train arrives at Lansing at 10.05 a, m. 

Mixed train leaves Lansing, going north, at 
8.15 a.m. 

Mixed train leaves Ionia, 
p. m. 

Mixed train arrives at Greenville at 2.30 p. m,. 

Mixed train leaves Greenville, going south, at 
3.45 a. m. 

Mixed train leaves Ionia, going south, at 10.40 
a.m. 

Mixed train arrives at Lansing at 2.20 p. m. 

R. LAUGHLIN, Supt., Lansing. 


MAGIC POLISH, 


Pianos, Organs and Furniture. 


This is the best Polish now in use, and every 
family should try it. 
Price, 50 cents per bottle, 
Manufactured by 


red 
5 


ria 


going north, at 12.50 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 
CHURCH MUSIU BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the 
following popular Church Books at the lowest 
rates and in any quantity. 


Retail. Ver doz. 
The Victory, See te te RL OO F1S 50 
Triumph, .. . ceed he) oe Se 13 50 
Choral Tribute, ea aS Fee 15 50 
Temple Choir,. . +. . = 1 50 13 50 
True Choir, eee 1 50 13 50 
Key Note, : tae 1 50 13 50 
tlarpof Judah, . . . + 1 50 13.50 
Jubilant Voices, . . . - .,1 59 13 50 
Single copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
retail price. Address, 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO, 


Detroit. 


Piano Tuning and Repairing. 

We take pleasure in announcing that we have 
secured the services of Mr. A. J Vandermeer, 
who will in future attend to allorders for tuning 
and repairing. We can recommend him to be 
one of the best workmen of the kind in the 
country, and satisfaction is guaranteed every 
time. Parties in the State wanting work of this 
kind done can send their orders direct to us, and 
they will be promptly attended to. 

CG. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


SUNBAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply any of the standard 
Sunday School Singing Books, at lowest prices 
and in any quantity. Among the most popular 
now in use are: 


Retail. Per doz. 

The Song Garland, . . $0 35 $3 60 
The Prize, . - Ste ve 40 4 00 
Silver Spray, . - eee ae 35 3 60 
Bright Jewels, . - Ar ge 35 3 60 
Fresh Laurels, « diee.s 35 3 60 
Silver Wings, ee 3 3 60 
New Golden Shower, . , 35 3 60 
Golden Censer,. - 35 3 60 
New Golden Chain, . F 35 3 60 
The Signet Ring, . - + - 35 3 60 
The trade supplied at publisher's rates. pict 
ai 


gle copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of ret 
price. Address, 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO., Detroit. 


PORTABLE 


PIPE ORCANS. 


MANUFACTURED RY 


Derrick, Felgemaker & Co. 


These Organs are meeting with Great 
Success, 
us they are just the instrument for chureh or 
| parlor use, Send for price list to 
G. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Geveral Agents, Detroit. 
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CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Ft A. IN ©: Eo Bes 


HAVE REOEFIVED FOR THE 
SEVENTY-SIX SUPERIORITY 


PREMIUMS S60 MANUFACTURE 
Over all-Competition, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


First Grand Prize! Highest Award ! 


CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR & GOLD MEDAL, 


To 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


For the American Pianos, in all three styles exhibiled, viz: GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT;; this award being distinctly classified by the Imperial Commission as 


FIRST IN TEE ORDER OF MERIT. 


Places the Chickering Piano at the head of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 


A GENERAL REDUCTION IN PRICES and a strict adhesion to THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


gE toe Me od (OOM SE Dd Ce ind LAL or ees DIB 


Is the most durable in the world and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has no equal in the country. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aids to labor. 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 


the business. 
SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the peints which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 
EoAR 18 are considered superior to others: 
1. QUALITY OF TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5. STYLE OF FINISH. 1. DURABILITY. 
2 BODY OR POWER OF TONE. 4. DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION. 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold by us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 


The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 
in Europe or America: [TRANSLATION. J 
Messrs, OHICKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 
(superlatively perfect). There is no quality which is foreign to them Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmony, 
brill ancy, solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious e ne of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects. * * —LI8ZT. 
I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world—L. M. GOTTSCHALK, 


OVER 37,006 -CHIiCe BRING PLANOS 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State aaa the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Tilustrated Catalogues, with reduced Price List, sent free to any address. 
Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES 


Rank among the most Complet te aud Perfect Instruments Manufactured at a Price which cannot fail to suit the Public Generally. 


ADVANTAGES GAINED BY PURCHASING A HAINES PIANO FORTE. 
1st. Their reputation is fully ee bade Sea hes ing every advantage from all 
established as first-class in every : —— = = = 


large dealers in piano merchan- 
dise, who gladly give them the 
preference of their stock. 


respect. 


2d. Their prices, styles and 
sizes vary to suit all classes of 
purchasers. 


6th. They can give the pur- 
chaser more for the money than 
elsewhere, from the very fact 
that their factories, warerooms 
and personal efforts are all con- 


centrated at one place. Conse- 


4th. Every article used in the 
construction of these pianos is arise eew oe quently they have no heavy 
running or store expenses to 


selected personally, and none } + el Bs) i pel j I ae TT aveu ia Hae d 
but the first quality of anything i im 2 Eee : np PLAN OES ata add to the price of the pianos. 
will be used by this firm. 


8d. Every piano is construct- 
ed under the personal supervi- 
sion of a member of the firm. 


7th. Every piano is warrant- 
ed for five years. 


5th. The advantage this con- 
cern has over many piano manu- 
facturers, is that they buy im- 
mensely large invoices, for 
which they pay cash, thus gain- Ss 
ie A large assortment of these Pianos always in stock at the Wholeeal Warerooms of 


Bae Ayents Wanted in every Town in the State. C. J ° WHITNEY & Co., General Agents, Detroit. 


8th. Every piano is guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction or no 
sale, 


— Che Song Sournal. 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AND ITS LITERATURE. 


Cc. Jj. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jefferson Avenue. , Publishers, 


2 


**Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries."’ 


$1.00 per Year. 


Terme: 1o Cents per Copy. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by C. J. WHITNEY & CO., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


VOLUME I. 


1) ROOT aes: Oar Ai Lene ts 


NUMBER VIII, 


The Sisters. 


Three bonny maidens went out on a day 
While the summer sun was shining— 

Janet and Annie and Margery Gray ; 

None were fairer, I ween, than they, 

As forth that morn they took their way, 
While the summer sun was shining, 


Through the blooming gorse, by the dancing brook, 
While the summer sun was shining, 

Laughing and sporting, their way they took —- 

Now stooping for flowers, now loitering to look 

For honey stored in the wild bees’ nook, 
While the summer sun is shining. 


Up by the side of the hill they climb, 
While the summer sun is shining, 
Till they hear the bells of St. Agnes chime, 
And they stop, for they know ’tis the holy time 
When the nuns are singing their hymns sublime, 
While the summer sun is shining. 


‘Annie grew weary, and waited to rest, 
While the summer sun was shining, 
Where the church-yard graves with flowers were 
dressed, 
And she laid her down where the shadow blessed 
Of the chancel cross fell over her breast, 
Where the summer sun is shining. 


Janet and Margery rove where they list, 
While the summer sun was shining ; 
The day wore on, and the way they missed ; 
They met the young lord with his falcon on fist— 
He stooped from the saddle and Janet he kissed, 
While the summer sun was shining. 


Janet is gone with Lord Hugh to his tower, 
While the summer sun is shining; 

Margery hied back again to her bower, 

In the peaceful vale ere the evening hour, 

And there she lingered, a lonely flower, 
While the summer sun was shining. 


My lady Janet rides gayly dressed, 
While the summer sun is shining; 
Annie sleeps sweet with the cross o’er her breast ; 
Margery dwells in her bower at rest— 
One rich, one patient, and one with the blessed, 
While the summer sun is shining. 


After. 


After the shower the tranquil sun ; 
After the snow the emerald leaves; 

Silver stars when the day is done; 
After the harvest, golden sheaves. 


After the clouds, the violet sky ; 
After the tempest, the lull of waves; 
Quiet woods when the winds go by ; 
After the battle peaceful graves. 


After the knell, the wedding bells; 
After the bud the radiant rose ; 
Joyful greetings from sad farewells ; 
After our weeping, sweet repose. 


After the burden, the blissful meed ; 
After the flight, the downy nest; 

After the furrow, the waking seed ; 
After the shadowy river—rest! 


Tiow I Bought an Organ. 

If at one period of my life anybody had told me 
that I should ever be able to buy an organ for our 
parish church, I should have laughed him to scorn. 
How this unlooked-for event came to pass I am about 
to relate. 

My father is rector of St. Winifred, Sunningdale. 
It is true his stipend is small, but there are only a 
few model poor people to look after, and some half 
dozen country families who vie with each other in 
acts of kindness toward the rector, his wife, and my- 
self, his daughter. 

The rectory is the most perfect home in all Eng- 
land, and I never intended to leave it, but——, 

My life had passed very happily, for I was good- 
looking, enjoyed excellent health, and a superabund- 
ance of spirits, which from my infancy upwards often 
led me into trouble, and always helped me out again, 

In an unlucky moment my parents accepted an 
invitation for me to spend six months in London with 
an uncle and his family. I enjoyed my visit very 
much, and came home heart whole, and my taste for 
first-rate ecclesiastical music strongly developed. 

St. Winifred had been recently renovated by sub- 
scription, and to the great annoyance of the sub- 
scribers the expenditure was just double what was at 
first calculated. My proposal to get up a concert, or 
bazar, or something to enable us to replace our broken- 
down organ, which was not only worn out and tone- 
less, but a positive disfigurement to the church, was 
met with such a storm of “noes,” that even I was 
silenced. 

Sunday after Sunday I listened in silent agony to 
the bronchial gasps of that wretched instrument, 
until I verily believe that going to church did me no 
good, and I was little better than Sir Giles Gascoigne, 
who boasted that he had not entered a place of wor- 
ship for thirty years, and had never given a penny 
for the benefit of our church. 

I had not the same excuse for my wickedness that 
Sir Giles had, for he was wrong in the head; not de- 
cidedly mad, but unpleasantly eccentric. His violent 
temper caused him to be disliked and feared by all 
who knew him, with two exceptions, Captain Hugh 
Gascoigne, his nephew, and myself. 

The secret of the old gentleman’s friendship for us 
was that we did not fear him, and very often contra- 
dicted him. 

One of Sir Giles’ peculiarities was a strong desire 
to possess anything which another person valued. 
Now it would be horse or dog, then a picture or bust; 
even arare species of fern in the conservatory of a 
neighbor, which he chanced to hear she prized, aroused 
his envy, and he gave her no peace until she put a 
price upon it; and although it was a very large one 
he paid it without a murmur. Whenever Captain 
Gascoigne offended his uncle, the irascible old man 
would say, “Are you aware, sir, that I can cut you off 
with a shilling, and leave ‘The Cedars’ to be made 
use of as an asylum for idiots?” 

“ Perfectly so, mon oncle, and I am quite sure you 
will avail yourself of that privilege,” would be the 
careless reply; and Hugh fully believed what he 
said. 

One day, when Hugh was on a visit to Sir Giles, he 
lounged into the rectory to spend the morning with 
me, as had been his custom since I was a baby in 
arms and he a small boy of ten, a pupil of my father’s. 

“What are you looking so grave about, eh, Win- 
nie?” he asked. 

“T do so want an organ!” I replied, dolefully. 

Hugh burst out laughing at my singular require- 
ment. 

“Do you wish for a bird organ ?—or are you desir- 
ous of making a tour in the provinces with a barrel 
organ and a monkey ?” he asked. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” was my pettish reply; an 
ungratified wish was such a novelty to me at that 
time. “I want an organ for St. Winifred; it would 
cost £120; but all the people here are so mean they 
will not subscribe a penny towards purchasing one.” 


“T will subscribe a 120 pence with pleasure,” said 
Hugh. “Apropos of monkeys, I’ve a bright idea.” 

He stooped down and whispered something in my 
ear, and I thought his idea particularly bright. 

The next day Hugh returned to London, and when 
I had seen him off by the train, Sunningdale seemed 
very dull and cloudy. 

It was a hot August afternoon, my mother was 
stitching hard at flannel. I believe our poor people 
lived upon that useful fabric, for the consumption of 
it, both in summer and winter, was enormous. 

“Please may I have a pet monkey?” I asked, with 
an assumed air of indifference. 

“A monkey!” exclaimed my mother, with a look 
of horror. 

“Yes, a monkey,” I replied. 

“My dear child, pray do not think of anything so 
dreadful! The very idea makes me shudder,” said 
my mother. 

“You cannot have a greater horror of the creatures 
than I have, yet, for certain important reasons, I must 
bear with and caress a little ape which Hugh will 
send down to-morrow from London,” I answered, so 
decisively, that my mother almost wept. 

Vain were my mother’s endeavors to induce me to 
give up the obnoxious pet. I was firm to my pur- 
pose. . 

The next day came the much-dreaded guest. It 
was a small ring-tailed monkey, with bright, wistful 
eyes, and an inexhaustible supply of fleas. 

When the little animal sprang from the arms of 
the railway porter, who brought it from the station, 
into my lap, I felt quite faint with a mixture of dis- 
gust and dread; but I made an effort and kissed the 
creature, calling it by fond names. 

“Tt’s a pity that Miss Winnie hasn’t got somebody 
better to kiss than a nasty mhonkey,” remarked the 
porter to our housemaid, who was his fiancee and my 
confederate. 

“ Tor’ bless you, Brown,” replied Mercy, solemnly, 
“my young mistress positively adores monkeys! 
She’s been pining for a little ring-tailed monkey ever 
so long!” 

“Well,” said Brown, “there’s no accounting for 
taste where young ladies are concerned. I met Sir 
Giles as I was coming up here, and he says to me, 
says he, ‘Where are you going with that monkey ?’ 
‘It’s a pet for Miss Grey,’ says I quite short, for he’s 
that mean and rich I can’t abide him. ‘Indeed!’ 
says he, ‘a queer pet for a young lady! ‘Everybody 
to their fancy,’ I answers; and away he walks.” 

When this conversation was retailed to me, it gave 
me great satisfaction. 

The misery which my mother and I went through 
while Apollo (the name of our monkey) was with us 
baffles description; yet, at the end of a week after its 
arrival, I began to positively like the little beast, 
for it loved me with an affection peculiar to its 
species. 

One day I was sitting on the lawn with Apollo on 
my lap, when I heard the heavy tramp of Sir Giles 
Gascoigne’s over-fed horses coming along the high 
road, 

As I anticipated, they stopped at our gate; the 
fame of my pet had raised his envy and curiosity. 

I slightly changed my position, so as not to appear 
to notice the arrival of my guest, then clasped Apollo 
to my heart (reader, believe my assurance that mon- 
key’s fleas do bite human beings, whatever naturalists 
may say to the contrary). 

“My own dear, darling treasure, I love you better 
than anything else in the world!” I exclaimed 
tenderly, while the blood in my veins seemed to turn 
to ice when the creature laid its cheek against mine. 

“May I be allowed to look at your new pet, Win- 
nie?” asked Sir Giles in the tone of assumed gentle- 
ness which he always put on when-he wished to 
obtain an object. , 

“You may look at and caress the dear darling,” I 
replied; “but you must not attempt to take him 
from me, the dear pet; I would not part with him for 
less than a hundred and fifty pounds,” 
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“A hundred and fifty pounds!” exclaimed Sir Giles 

in blank astonishment. “A hundred and fifty pounds 
for a small monkey!” 
« “ Yes, ten pounds for each ring on his dear little 
tail, and the rest for hissymmetrical body. One hun- 
dred and fifty pounds will purchase my treasure, not 
a penny less,” was my decisive reply. 

“Nobody would be fool enough to give you such a 
sum for your pet,” said Sir Giles. 

“Of course not; I never thought they would,” said 
I. “And so, Apollo, my beautiful, we shall live and 
die together.” 

Six times did Sir Giles call and offer me various 
sums below the price I had named for Apollo, but I 
steadily refused. At the end of three weeks he 
brought a cheque for one hundred and fifty pounds, 
and carried off Apollo in triumph. 

Alas, poor monkey! had I known what its fate 
would be, I would not have let it go. The affection- 
ate animal refused to eat from any hand but mine, 
and rapidly pined away. At length Sir Giles sent a 
message, begging me to come immediately to ‘‘ The 
Cedars.” I went directly, wondering what he could 
want with me. I found the old gentleman nursing 
the sick monkey. 

The moment Apollo saw me he sprang into my 
arms with a shrill ery, then uttered a low moan, and 
expired. 

Iam not ashamed to own that I positively shed 
tears over the faithful animal. 

My object was attained; but like many other 
ardent wishes when realized, it became a subject for 
regret. 

I never hear the thrilling tones of our beautiful 
new organ without a pang of remorse for my ingrati- 
tude toward poor Apollo. Alas, how seldom do we 
find our own species so faithful ! 

* * * * * * * * * 

A year after the untimely end of Apollo, Sir Giles 
Gascoigne died. He left all his property to Hugh, 
on condition that he should make me his wife. Fail- 
ing this arrangement, “The Cedars” was to be turned 
into an asylum for idiots. 

Neither Hugh nor myself found it difficult to ful- 
fill the orders expressed in Sir Giles’ will. 

In a snug corner of the avenue we placed a stone 
tablet to the memory of Apollo. 


The Estey Organ Factory at Brattleboro’ 


A correspondent of the Ware (Mass.) Standard 
writes thus concerning the famous establishment of 
Estey & Co., at Brattleboro’, Vermont: 

The simply momentary tourist to upper Vermont 
and the New Hampshire mountain region, will find 
no more inviting stopping place for a day than Brat- 
tleboro’, where the hotel of the same name is hospit- 
able and homelike, while summer attractions can be 
enumerated by scores. This is the paradise of livery 
stables, and the Elysian fields of the artistically in- 
clined. 

Our brief visit allows a call on J. Estey & Co., 
whose firm name is a household word in the family 
circles of our entire country. They are the cele- 
brated manufacturers of the Estey cottage organ, 
which, as a musical instrument, ranks second to none 
of its kind. This business has attained an immense 
magnitude, now employing about three hundred 
hands and turning out thousands of organs yearly. 
To the merely mechanical eye, there is rare study in 
the details of manufacture to be witnessed at the 
shops of Estey & Co., as ‘the harmonies of Heaven, 
encased in wood,” are given shape, from the raw 
materials. But in the complete instrument centres 
our personal admiration. Of architectural beauty, 
combining pleasant proportions with faultless finish— 
of most unexceptionable workmanship throughout 
and in every part—of the rarest delicacy of touch and 
sensitiveness to manipulation—of the widest and 
tenderest extremes of expression, giving the heaviest 
and most sympathetic interpretations of music—the 
Estey organ takes its foremost rank, and is fast find- 
ing favor over other patterns and inferior styles. 
With a Chickering Grand, which, of pianos, alone is 
brilliant, and enduringly so, and an Estey cottage 
organ, our drawing rooms are complete. The piano 
gives us the lively sort of music, which froths and 
rattles, reminding one of a champagne fete. The 
Estey organ seems to touch every hallowed associa- 
tion of our hearts, as it transforms sacred tunes to 
harmony, and we listen to its playing in a dreamy 
unconsciousness; a sort of reverie where the beauti- 
ful and eternal fill our souls. 


Ir you want to live to a green old age compose 
musical comedy at Paris. The direct line of composers 
show this: Monsigny lived eighty-eight years, Gossec 
ninety-six, Cherubini eighty-two and Auber eighty- 
nine, 
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Gorrespondence. 


From Boston. 

THE CITY AS A SUMMER RESORT—OPERATIC EN- 
GAGEMENTS—MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS IN PROS- 
PECT—GILMORE IN AGAIN FOR GREENBACKS AND 

GLORY. 

Correspondence of The Song Journal. 

Boston, July 20, 1871. 

The “Hub,” musically speaking, has quietly shut 
up shop and gone out of town—fled to the sea-shore 
or the mountains, away from the heat and the dust. 
After all Boston is one of the best watering places in 
the country. It is delightfully situated, scores of 
pleasant little excursions may be made from it out 
into the country or to delightful litttle seaside re- 
sorts, and its hotels and homes are the perfection of 
comfort and convenience. Still it is fashionable to 
go out of town, and out of town everybody goes, 
putting up, perchance, with not half their common 
home comforts at some crowded hotel where show and 
frivolity take the place of everything else, 
amusements enjoyed by the stay-at-homes, just now, 
comprise out-of-door concerts on the Common and 
public squares, by Gilmore’s and other leading bands 
(these being paid for by the city), Robert Craig’s in- 
imitable burlesque and comedy performances at the 
Museum, and Bryant’s Minstrels at the Globe Theatre. 
The other theatres are closed, and the actors are 
rusticating all along the coast from Long Branch to 
Cape Elizabeth. At the latter spot seven members of 
the profession, including Messrs, Barron, Harden- 
bergh, Burrows, Salisbury, Crisp and Norris, of the 
Museum, and Lemoyne, late of the Globe, are camp- 
ing out on the bluffs. 

Next season promises to be a busy one, both at our 
theatres and in our concert halls. Nilsson will begin 
her operatic season in Boston, appearing at the Bos- 
ton Theatre, October 9th, in conjunction with Miss 
Cary, Capoul, Jamet, Brignoli, etc. The Parepa- 
Rosa troupe will first appear in New York, and their 
Boston season will not begin until January 8th. 

About the first thing in the way of concerts will be 
a series of Popular Concerts, ten in number, to be 
given at Music Hall, under the management of Alfred 
P. Peck. These will begin sometime in September. 
Although the attractions are really first class, Mr. 
Peck has fixed his prices at twenty-five and fifty 
cents, or four dollars for a season ticket, with a re- 
served seat. Among the artists already engaged are 
Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, 
Miss Anna Cary, Mrs. J. Houston West, Mrs. H. M. 
Smith, Mrs. C. A. Barry, Mrs. Anna Granger-Dow, 
Mr. F. C. Packard, Mr. W. H. Fessenden, Mr. M. W. 
Whitney, Mr. H. C. Barnabee, the Temple Quartette, 
Ole Bull, Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. E. Perabo, Mr. Eugene 
Thayer, Mr. H. M. Dow, and a select orchestra. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas will give a series of concerts 
here early in October. 

The regular series of Harvard Concerts will begin 
on Thursday afternoon, November 9th, and continue 
fortnightly, as usual, through the season, the whole 
number of concerts being ten. The price of tickets 
will be slightly reduced, it is rumored, and also the 
numbers of the orchestra. Mr. Thomas has engaged 
several prominent members of the Harvard orchestra 
for his New York orchestra, including the leader, Mr. 
Bernhard Listemann, Mr, Fritz Listemann, his 
brother, and also a violinist, and Mr. Heindl, the 
viola player. 

The English Ballad Troupe, under the management 
of Mr. George Dolby, are to give eight concerts at 
Music Hall, in October, opening on the 13th and 
closing on the 23d. In addition, the principal artists 
of the company will give, in conjunction with the 
Handel and Haydn Society, six oratorio representa- 
tions, November 25th and 26th, December 24th and 
25th, and on two evenings about the middle of Janu- 
ary. 


The 


Madame Parepa-Rosa will give a concert in Boston, 
aided by some of the leading artists of her troupe, 
Wednesday evening, December 27th. 

There will be a long string of Fairs at Music Hall 
during the winter and spring, and the usual quota of 
lectures. Three or four courses of weckly lectures 
are already arranged for. 

Mr. B. J. Lang is now in Europe, but will soon re- 
turn to resume his place at the head of the piano de- 
partment in the New England Conservatory of Music. 

Mr. P.S. Gilmore contemplates an early trip to Europe 
for the purpose of trying to enlist foreign govern- 
ments and foreign composers in his International 
Musical Festival, which he proposes shall be held in 
Boston in June, 1872. Meetings have recently been 
held in Boston in reference to this affair, and there is 
the strongest kind of a disposition manifested on the 
part of the business men who “ backed up” the Jubi- 
lator in 1869 to again put their shoulders to the 
wheel. An architect has been at work upon the plans 
of the building for months. The structure will 
be twice as large as the Coliseum of 1869, and capa- 
ble of holding one hundred thousand people. 

RANGER. 


From Jackson. 
THE OPERETTA OF LAILA AT JACKSON. 
Correspondence of the Song Journal. ; 
JACKSON, July 21, 1871. 

The operetta of ‘‘ Laila” given at Union Hall, last 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, by Mr. George 
D. Herrick, with a chorus of 125 little girls selected 
from the public schools, was a perfect success. This 
operetta is in itself a gem, and the manner in which 
it was rendered brought out to the very best ad- 
vantage all of its beauties, and the scenery was very 
fine and entirely adapted to the piece. In the open- 
ing chorus— 


“We are merry mountain children, 
Light of heart and gay are we,” 


the children appear in a shady grove, and are engaged 
in picnic sports, some dancing, some making wreaths, 
and others amusing themselves in a manner appro- 
priate to the occasion. The acting was very natural, 
and the interest of the audience was awakened at 
once and not suffered to abate during the entire per- 
formance. But the manner in which the music was 
rendered far exceeded the expectations of all who 
were present, as it was not supposed that one hundred 
and twenty-five misses, so young, could be made to 
sing so perfectly together, with the alto and soprano 
so well balanced, and in such good time and tune. 
The solos, duets and chorus were equally well rend- 
ered, and it all was a high compliment to the teach- 
ing and management of Professor Herrick, who has 
labored with most decided success the last two years 
as teacher of vocal music in the public school of Jack- 
son. Mrs. North at the piano was capital, and the 
orchestra, composed of Prof. H. Bick and Mr. Clark 
Nece as violinists, Mr. William Lawson double bass, 
and Julius Krumry flute, was very fine. G. W.S. 


From Akron. 
MUSICAL NORMAL AT AKRON, 
Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
AKRON, OHIO, July 19, 1871. 

The Normal School for the season of 1871, under the 
direction of Mr. N. Coe Stewart, opened July 10th, 
with very favorable prospects. Mr. Stewart has an 
enviable reputation, both as teacher and director, and 
also the happy faculty of makiny all under him feel 
perfectly at home. We are fairly settled down to 
work and are progressing finely, have heard no word 
of complaint, but rather words of commendation from 
pupils thus far. Each evening is devoted to chorus 
practise. We are using the “Chorus Wreath,” a fine 
selection of sacred and secular choruses. Every 
Wednesday, at 4 P. M., we have a lecture on piang 
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playing, by Mr. Cook, of New York, our able piano 


teacher. Perhaps instead of lectures I should say 
“social talks,” for they are really more of the latter, 
as a teacher would talk to his pupils, in an easy, social 
Our first one was very instructive. Mr. Cook 
isa teacher of nearly twenty-five years’ experience, 
and has a large class in New York. Mr. North, of 
St. Louis, in vocal culture and harmony, has a faculty 
for crowding work and still making his way plain. 
He is a very pleasant man and a thorough worker. 
Mr. H. C. Cook, also of New York, young in years, 
but an exceedingly able pianist, and Mrs. Trowbridge, 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, comprise our corps of teach- 
ers. Will inform you of anything special occurring 
during our session. W. B.C., JR. 


way. 


East Saginaw. 


The Sengerfest—Decoration of the City—The Concert 
—Influence of such Musical Assemblages. 
Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
East SaGInaw, July 29, 1871. 

The city of East Saginaw was gay with wreaths, 
mottoes, arches, flowers and evergreens on the occa- 
sion of the Seengerfest or ‘feast of song,” held here 
the present week. Flags, the American and the Ger- 
man intertwined, added their spice of color to the 
green of the street decorations, and as for music, the 
whole town overflowed with an outburst of melody. 
We had music in the rink and music in the halls, on 
the streets, in the saloons and every household nearly. 
The boys caught the infection and instead of going 
along whistling in the stereotyped way, broke out in 
little couplets, triplets, quartettes, etc., etc., of song- 
sters, and raised with much force if not melody, such 
snatches of German leders as they may have caught 
from listening to the performances of their elders. 
The multiplicity of bands upon the street was an era 
in the musical history of East Saginaw. 

The forenoon of Tuesday was devoted by the local 
societies to the reception of invited guests. Among 
these were the “ Teutonia Song Society” of Bay City; 
Professor Bishop’s Opera House Orchestra, of Detroit; 
the song section of the Detroit Arbeiter’s Society, and 
a large number of amateurs from other places, 

In the evening the grand concert was given at the 
Rink. The building is large and good enough as far 
as capacity goes, in other respects the least said of it 
the better. The walls of the rink were decorated with 
evergreens interspersed with mottoes. A few of these 
latter were the bearers of cheerful words of welcome, 
but the larger portion contained appreciative and ap- 
propriate verses, extolling music and fraternity which 
is inseparable from it. The names of. German com- 
posers were placed in letters of green on the posts 
of the gallery. The list consisted of “ Wagner,” 
“Kreutzer,” “Haydn,” “Von Weber,” ‘ Lutz,” 
“ Bach,” “ Mozart,” “ Beethoven” and ‘‘ Mendelssohn.” 

A large audience were assembled, not so large how- 
ever as it would have been had not an erroneous im- 
pression gone abroad that the grand concert would be 
held on the next (Wednesday) evening. 

The programme was as follows, and was carried out 
with the exception of the substitution of the “ Evening 
Prayer” for “‘ Wie kam de Liebe,” by the Teutonia 
Club, of Bay City. This was made necessary by the 
illness of their principal tenor. The piece performed 
was warmly received and encored: 

PART IL 


Overture—* Oberon,” C, M, Von Weber; Prof. Bishop’s De- 
troit Opera House Orchestra. 

Auf der Wacht, (On Guard,) C, Reinecke ; Mass Chorus with 
Orchestra. 

Dedication of the New Flag of the Lyra Singing Society. 

Was ich mir froehlich Aufgebaut (What I haye joyfully built,) 
¥F. Moehring ; Lyra, East Saginaw. 

Concert for Violin, De Beriot ; Mr. Tinnette, of Detroit. 

Wie kam die Liebe (How came Love,) M. Frei; Teutonia, 
Bay City. (‘ The Evening Prayer,’ by substitution.) 

“ Casta Diva,’’—from Norma, Bellini; Mrs. Melchers. 

Im Walde (In the Forest,) Kuecken ; Concordia, of Detroit. 

Finale—2d Symphonie, L. Von Beethoven; Detroit Opera 
House Orchestra. 

Intermission, fifteen minutes. 


PART IL. 

Meerestille und glueckliche Fahrt, (Ocean's Silence and Safe 
Journey,) Mendelssohn-Bartholdy; Detroit Opera House Or- 
chestra. 

Das macht das dunkelgruene Laub, (The Dark Green Leaves,) 
Dr. F. Eyrich, Mass Chorus. 

Solo—Selected, Mr. Rogers. 

Traum der Liebe,) Love’s Dreaming,) Ed. Hermes; Singer 
Section of Detroit Workingmen’s Association. 

Sehnsucht nach der Heimath, (Longing for Home,) Von Hall; 
Quintette for three Violins, Viola and Violincello. 

Rock of Liberty, Male Quartette, Clark; Messrs, Shaw, Frost, 
Tyler and Newcombe. 

Liebesbitte, (Love’s Prayer,) Reichardt; Miss Krenkel. 

Hallelujah, from the Messiah, Handel; Mass Chorus and 
Full Orchestra. 

The entire performance was acceptably rendered. 
The applause was very enthusiastic and demands for 
encores were frequent, but owing to the length of the 
programme, they were not complied with. The only 
error was in the too clamorous instrumental accom- 
paniment to the massed chorus “ Auf de Wacht.” 
This rather drowned the vocal parts, and marred the 
effect of the whole. 

The ceremonies attending the presentation of a 
beautifnl flag to the Lyra Society of East Saginaw 
were of a dramatic and pleasing nature. When the 
members of the Lyra were arranged in a semi-circle 
upon the stage for the rendering of the piece set down 
for them on the programme, twelve handsome young 
ladies stepped upon the platform and Charles L. Ort- 
man with the banner in his hand, came forward and 
presented the same to the Lyra Society, addressing 
them as follows: 

‘“‘Mr. President and members of the Lyra Society: 
It gives me great pleasure to present to you this 
beautiful banner, and in doing so let me urge upon 
the Lyra Society the fact that in union is strength, 
and so long as with united sentiment, each shall stand 
by this beautiful banner, no separation or bickering 
can take place. Let harmony of feeling as well as 
harmony in music be the guiding influence of your 
connection, and, as the months and years roll on, and 
in harmony we assemble around this beautiful flag, 
the remembrance of this evening will bring pleasure 
to every heart. May this banner in after years prove 
a rallying point around which we all may gather in 
harmony and union.” 

After the presentation, the concert proceeded, and 
was listened to by the audience, which could not 
have been composed of less than 1,500 persons, with 
rapt attention. The performance on the violin by 
Mr. Tinnette was greatly admired, and Mrs. Melchers 
in the “Casta Diva” was very warmly applauded. 
The orchestral performances were also received with 
great approbation. Miss Krenkel, of Port Huron, in 
the soprano solo, ‘‘ Liebesbitte,” carried off the honors 
of the evening. Her voice is one of much sweetness 
and compass. Her manner and her attire—both 
charming for their simplicity—gained at once the 
hearts of the audience, who showed their apprecia- 
tion by a tremendous outburst of applause at the 
close of her song. 

About fifteen hundred people were present at the 
rink who all agreed in extolling the musical cultiva- 
tion of our German friends. The value of these con- 
tests to the development of vocal music cannot be 
over-estimated. They bring together men who are 
aiming at the realization of a common ideal, and the 
interchange of views and the awakening of a generous 
emulation cannot fail to be productive of the best re- 
sults. The cultivation of the human voice is every- 
where recognized as a means of furthering what is, 
perhaps, the noblest of the arts, and one which in the 
future may do more to civilize the people than all the 
sermons that have been preached within the last thou- 
sand years have done. If 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 

To soften rocks or bend a knotted oak, 
then what may it not do in the way of soothing the 
millions of human creatures whose breasts are now, 
perhaps, agitated by passions much more mild than 
those of the conventional savage? The Germans, 
despite their recent gigantic exploits in war, are re- 
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garded as consistant lovers of peace. May not their 
attachment to the Muses be the root of this love? It 
is true the Muses find a large share of their material 
in the “pride, pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war ;” but our greatest of modern poets has not seen 
fit to draw to any great extent from that mine. The 
most sublime of musical compositions were created in 
honor of events not in the catalogue of martial achieve- 
ments. 

The second day was devoted to a procession, social 
intercourse, and a concert in Bellevue Hall. The 
affair was very successful, and the impetus given there- 
by to musical culture in East Saginaw was very great. 

MARTHA. 


London. 


Pervading Dullness—The New Prima Donna—The 
Handel Triennial— The Philharmonic Society— 
Prince Poniatowski’s Private Concert. 

Correspondence of The Song Journal. 

Lonpon, June 29, 1871. 

Musical matters in the metropolis are assuming 
their usual summer quietude. The singers and mu- 
sicians are recuperating at the various spas and sea- 
side resorts preparatory to the opening of the fall 
campaign. Managers are casting about for novelties, 
and busy in negotiating with the various stars who 
compose the musical constellation, Among these the 
one that just now excites most speculation is the new 
prima donna, Marie Marimon. At this present writ- 
ing not much is known regarding her, but those who 
have had opportunities of hearing her on her first 
appearance as Amina in “La Somnambula” describe 
the enthusiam with which she was received as entire- 
ly deserved. Having been absent at the time, I can- 
not speak from personal knowledge, and therefore 
prefer to say but little. 

The triennial Handel festival at the Crystal Palace 
was as unexampled success, artistically and pecuni- 
arily. Every part, vocal and instrumental, was well 
rendered and multiplied largely in the choral por- 
tions, and the solos were sang precisely as Handel 
wrote them. 

The first day was given the Messiah, the principal 
parts being taken by Mad’lle Titiens, Madame Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Madame 
Patey, Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Kerr, Gedge and Sant- 
ley. The choruses were given with vigor and pre- 
cision. : 

The next day was called “ 'The Selection Day,” and 
the performance began with the “Dettingen Te 
Deum,” a performance almost exclusively choral. An 
organ concerto by Mr. W. T. Best was much admired. 
Sims Reeves, Madlle. Titiens, Madame Sinico, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Alexander Cummings 
and Mr. Santley also appeared in various selections 
from Handels works. 

The last day was given “Israel in Egypt,” with a 
sublimity impossible to describe. Sims Reeves took 
part in the oratorio,which was conducted by Sir Michael 
Costa, Mr. J. Coward at the organ. The performers 
receiving most marks of approval were Mr. Santley 
and Signor Foli in the charming duet “The Lord is a 
Man of War.” 

At the Royal Italian Opera, Madame Patti and 
Mad’lle Pauline Lucca divide the honors. The tenor, 
M. Naudin, is a singer of surpassing voice. Mario, 
whose retirement is shortly announced, is still regard- 
ed with feelings of admiration, despite his waning 
voice, by the habitues of the Royal Italian. 

The Philharmonic Society gave several concerts 
last month, rendering on the fifth occasion Schubert’s 
Symphony No. 9, but without exciting enthusiasm. At 
their next entertainment the dramatic overture ‘‘ Cym- 
beline” was given and promptly recognized as a work 
of great merit. The principal vocalists were Madame 
Norman-Neruda, Madame Sinico, Mr. Bentham, Sig- 
nor Sivori, M. Capoul and Milles Titiens and Ima 
de Murska. 

Private concerts have beennumerous. They scarce- 
ly, however, deserve the name of private, since the 
principal performers are paid artists, of whom there 
are many, arranged mainly in quartettes, who sing 
anywhere for hire. One exception must, however, be 
noted in the case of Prince Poniatowski, who gave a 
conéert at St. James’ Hall on the 14th ult. The music, 
consisting of a “mass” and detached pieces from 
eperas, was in every case the Prince’s own composition. 
The music, though unequal, was above the average, 
and would have done no discredit to any composer 
not of the first rank, W. 
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How Two Immortals Met. 


In Prague there was to be another of those grand | 


musical jubilees for which the capital of Bohemia was 
noted during the last century, and from every direc- 
tion journeyed thither artists and laymen, either to 
participate in the exercises or to listen. 

Already on the day before the fete the inns—large 
and small—of the city proper were overfilled, and the 
landlords, desirous as they were to profit by the 
occasion, could not do other than turn away the late 
arrivals. 

Many were therefore compelled to seek lodgings in 
the taverns of the suburbs, which were usually 
patronized by people of the lower orders. 

A young man—a “pianist,” said his passport—from 
Vienna had, like many others, sought lodgings in all 
the hotels of the city without success, and finally 
decided to go to an inn in one of the suburbs, where 
he was told he would probably find very comfortable 
quarters and very good fare. 

The youth was received by a landlord of a very 
surly mien, who, after measuring him from head to 
foot with a forbidding glance, replied that he could 
not accommodate him—“ he was full!” 

But there was a pretty young serving-girl within 
hearing who did not seem to be at all afraid of the 
cross-grained old landlord, and ventured to differ 
from him. 

“Yes, we can accommodate the gentleman, too,” 
said she. ‘‘There will be no one in the wine-room 
this evening; everybody will be in the city. It’s 
very easy to make up a bed for the gentleman there.” 

“ Do so, for all I care,” muttered the landlord, and 
turned away. 

The young pianist decided to remain, as the girl 
assured him that she would see that he was made 
comfortable, and that the landlord was really not half 
so much of a bear as he seemed. 

She now hastened to prepare the evening meal, and 
the young musician in the meantime repaired to the 
large room that was destined to be his bedroom for 
the night. As the usual evening guests were not 
expected, the room had not been lighted; but the 
moon shone through the vine-bordered windows, so 
as to enable the youth to see his way, although indis- 
tinctly. Im one corner he discovered a sofa, on which 
he threw himself, in order to rest his weary limbs 
while waiting supper. He had been there but a few 
moments when the door opened and a man entered, 
who walked to the farther and darker end of the 
room with a certainty of step that showed he was not 
a stranger to the apartment. 

A moment afterward the youth heard the tones of 
a piano—at first a few accords, then a melody, a wild 
melody, that might have been likened to a chorus of 
angels. The youth partially rose from the sofa, and 
listened as one who would catch the faintest sound. 
How radiant was every feature of his face with 
ecstatic delight! This improvisation—this heavenly 
improvisation—it seemed to transport him into an- 
other and higher sphere! There was but one—only 
one—who could produce such harmony, and to see 
and hear him was the chief object of the youth’s 
journey. 

He rose, and walked on tiptoe over toward the 
piano, in order if possible to see the performer. The 
tones grew softer and softer, until they finally died 
away. 

The finale was divinely beautiful, and held the 
youthful enthusiast spellbound until the muestro 
himself roused him from his reverie. The latter, 
when he had finished playing, rose, went toward the 
sofa, and threw himself upon it, apparently fatigued. 
As the light of the moon fell on his face, the youth 
saw he had before him an elderly man of a peculiarly 
noble and benevolent mien. 

Seeing that he had not, as yet, been observed, an 
idea suddenly occurred to him, and he seated himself 
noiselessly at the piano. 

Again the instrument was made to utter its sweet- 
est tones, and the man on the sofa listened in pro- 
found admiration. He saw no one; but he heard, 
and what he heard was sufficient to rivet his entire 
attention. How pure the tones came from this 
master-hand! That it was a master-hand the listener 
on the sofa quickly discovered. 

The joys of a youthful heart seemed to find utter- 
ance in the first accords of the young musician. 
Then, gradually, the tones became deeper; the pas- 
sions and trials of a large, struggling nature spoke in 
the full and poweriul accords, until they became the 
cry of bitter despair. 

What music it was! The older musician clasped 
his hands across his breast, and listened with his 
whole soul. 

He knew of but one composer who was capable of 
producing such music, and it was mainly in the hope 
of meeting him that he had come to the fete. He was 
confident the vériwoso before him must be he, and he 
only. ; 


Finally he arose and noiselessly approached the 
piano, until he stood behind the performer, who was 
so absorbed that he neither saw nor heard him. 

At last he, too, ceased playing. He struck the last 
accord and sunk back exhausted. At that moment a 
hand was laid gently on his shoulder, while another 
took him by the arm and led him toward the window, 
where the light of the moon could fall full upon his 
face. An elderly man, his eyes beaming with delight, 
gazed at him a moment, and then cried, in a tone 
that betrayed deep emotion: : 

“Mozart!” 

“ Hayden!” responded the young man, in an accent 
not less joyous. 

Thus met, for the first time, these two immortal 
composers, whose greatest wish had long been to know 
each other. 


The Songs of the Circus. 


It is one of the features of the canvas entertain- 
ment that the clown at intervals between the tumb- 
ling and riding enters the ring, and after a profound 
obeisance to the audience and a vivacious interlocu- 
tion with the ring-master as a prelude, breaks out 
into song, and with such effect—the merry trouba- 
dour that he is !—that one is at a loss whether most 
to admire the sentiment of his verse or the melody 
of his voice. And what thunders of applause follow 
each stanza from the not nicely critical audience, 
which, having come to laugh, is not to be cheated of 
its enjoyment. 

The clown, as in the old days when a jester in cap 
and bells was as indispensable at court as the hound 
and falcon in field sports, is expected to hit off the 
follies of the times, and it would be as uncourteous 
now as it was uncourtly then to show displeasure, 
however coarse the jest, or however barbed the shaft 
of his wit. Clowns are not proverbial as nightingales 
for musical voices; they rather roar like Nick Bot- 
tom, the weaver. But what could a clown do with 
such a delicate organ as Nilsson’s in the saw- 
dust arena, and a restless and chattering populace, 
rising tier upon tier around him in the sweltering 
amphitheater. He needs the lungs of a Stentor and 
a larynx of sonorous bell metal to be heard and ap- 
preciated. With what infinite grimace and grotesque 
action he musically relates how he 

—“ walked out the other morn, 
In the middle of July, 
Admiring all the pretty dears, 
As they went tripping by ;” 
and how a thrill went through his frame as he saw 
“such a sweet little duck” cutting a dash in her 
Grecian bend as she promenaded the avenue. He, 
your true clown, gives an imitation of the pretty dear 
as she produced all the curves of which the bend is 
capable, and some of which it is not, and what jolly 
laughter follows. He proceeds to make the lovely 
creature’s acquaintance in this fashion: 
“ As I walked by she looked so sly, 
Says I, ‘ Miss, is your name Jones?’ 
Says she like a saint, ‘ Well, no it ain’t,’ 
In oh! such lovely tones; 
Says she, with a wink, ‘ It’s no such thing ; 
My name Ill tell to you; 
It is Maria Stout, and I live out 
On =——__ avenues” 

The blank, of course, to be filled up with the name 
of some avenue familiar to the audience. It in a 
manner localizes the adventure. Your clown gets on 
famously. They walk and talk “of love and things 
divine” till they come to the house in the avenue, 
where the sweet Maria informs him that “they don’t 
let lovers in the house,” but if he’ll come at night 
she’ll make it right. An appointment he religiously 
keeps, but is made to stare on discovering that the 
doors are all shut. To reach his love he gets on a 
water butt, the lid of which gives in, and he is sub- 
merged. Poor Maria lets out a shrill scream, which 
brings “a chap down in flannel dressing-gown,” who 
helps him out and then~calls for the police. Clown 
exit, while Maria suspends herself from a barber’s 
pole in the avenue, and so tragically ends the amor- 
ous adventure and the tale of the ‘‘ Grecian Bend.” 

The Grecian bend seems to be a favorite theme 
with your clown, who, in the character and dress, 
duly exaggerated, of “the Girl of the Period,” 
minces and wriggles round the arena, singing as he 
goes: 


‘*The Grecian bend, as I now show. 
You must admit is a‘l the go; 
With your head well forward, 

And your body you extend, 
To be perfect in the Grecian bend.” 


Among these songs is one for which Colonel Fisk 
evidently furnished the inspiring theme. It is comic- 
ally sentimental. The “dear Birdie,” whoever she 
may be, is gravely informed that he—the clown—has 
‘‘orown healthy now,” but he remembers.when the 
ladies used to pet him, sing nursery songs to him, lay 
him down to sleep with a white pillow under his 
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head, and put him in his little bed, and then comes 
the dolorous refrain— 
“80 carefully they’d tuck me in— 
But O! those happy days have fled ; 
Id like to see them lift me now 
And put me in my little bed.’’ 

And the absurdity of the proposition puts a broad 
grin upon every face but that of the melancholy 
Jacques of the ring. 

Your clown is a very impressible fellow by his own 
account. A pretty face, a laughing eye, a neat glove, 
a delicate foot, are sure to captivate him, and the in- 
constant fellow goes immediately off in search of 
fresh fields and pastures new. His misadventures, 
his joltings, his bouncings, do not cure him of his 
folly. He relates, in-one of these songs, how he was 
“cut out” of the affection and good graces of a girl 
with whom he was desperately in love, by 


“A dashing young man on the flying trapeze.” 


Whose name was 
‘Signor Bona Slang, 
Tall, big and handsome, as well made as Chang; 
Whene’er he appeared the hall loudly rang 
With ovation from all people there.” 

A formidable rival, surely, for his movements were 
all grace, and he pleased all the girls. What else 
could be expected than that he’d “ purloin away ” the 
object of the jester’s admiration—and this is how he 
did it: 

“ He’d smile from the bar on the people below; 
And one night he smiled on my love; 
She winked back at him, and she shouted ‘ Bravo!’ 
As he hung by his nose up above.” 

It was in vain that the father and mother of this 
demented girl took the side of her rejected lover, 
sighed and cried over her. It availed nothing. One 
night the rejected went to her father’s house, and 
asked for his love, and found to his horror that she 
had run away. 

“ She’d packed up her box, and eloped in the night 
With him, with the greatest of ease; 
From two-stories high he had lowered her down 
‘To the ground, on his flying trapeze.” 

But there was consolation. No sooner had the 
chimpanzee of the trapeze got her fairly in his 
clutches, than he taught her gymnastics, dressed her 
in tights, made her assume a masculine name, and do 
the trapeze business herself. 

**Bhe does all the work, while he takes his ease, 
And that’s what’s become of my love.” 

He had better luck in wooing and winning “Sweet 
Polly Primrose,” but his happiness was suddenly 
dashed by her falling overboard on a voyage for Union 
Square, and she went to the bottom of the sea. 
Thinking of sweet Polly it is not unnatural that he 
should— 


“ Wish I was a fish with a great long tail, 
I wish I was a fish with a great big tail, 
A tinny little tittle-bat, a winkle or a whale 
At the bottom of the deep blue sea. Ob, my! 


The song relates the adventure in detail; how the 
Captain and his gallant crew dared all things but 
death to save sweet Polly, and when they told him of 
her fate, he tore his hair, and requested the poor little 
privilege of being allowed to plunge in the deep. 
The two concluding verses of this affecting song are 
as follows: 


“Thad a dream last night that I 

Was down below the waye, 

And there I saw my Polly 
In a gorgeous coral cave ; 

She’d changed into a mermaid, 
And she had such a splendid tail; 

She was doing double-shuffles 
In conjunction with a whale. 


“‘ While she’s a sportive mermaid, 
I’m so wretched here above; 
So I think I'll take a plunge and be 
A merman with my love; 
But the precise locality 
I don’t exactly know, 
Where I may find my Polly, 
So perhaps I’d best not go.” 
— Cincinnati Commercial. 


The Chickering Piano. 


The following glowing tribute t) this standard in- 
strument, of which Messrs. C. J. Whitney & Co. are 
the Michigan agents, is found in a late number of the 
Chicago Journal: “The first Chickering piano was 
made in 1832, nearly fifty years ago. Since then 
thousands upon thousands have been made and sent 
to all the civilized parts of the globe. Go where you 
may, the Chickering piano is a recognized American 
institution. It is truly one of the landmarks, no 
other name having been so closely identified with the 
growth of the piano in this country as Chickering. 
We belieye it to-day to be without a peer, the great- 
est pianist of Europe, the Abbe Liszt, pronouncing 
them ‘perfect—superlatively perfect.’ The Messrs. 
Chickering are, if we may be allowed the expression, 
a thorough-bred American firm, which makes their 
victory of double interest to us.” 
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Thalberg’s Playing. 


It was at Niblo’s that Thalberg played. Many. of 
the virtuosos had been, like De Meyer, so extravagant 
in their action, and so evidently what we now call 
“ sensational,” that there was great curiosity to see the 
master whose name had been familiar since 1880, and 
famous since 1835, when he first played in Paris. 
The comparative estimate of the two men, Liszt and 
Thalberb, was that the former was a player of eccen- 
tric genius, the latter of consummate talent: a judg- 
ment which is very apt to spring from a superficial 
theory that eccentricity is the signet of genius. The 
long hair, the wild aspect of Pagannii, have done 
much to confirm this feeling. 

At the concerts of Thalberg there were some pre- 
liminary performances, and then a gentleman of 
ordinary size, with side whiskers and no mustache, 
and unostentatiously dressed, entered upon the plat- 
form. His manner was grave and tranquil, and he 
bowed respectfully as he seated himself at the instru- 
ment. Immediately, without a flourish or grimace, 
steadily and calmly watching the audience, he touched 
the piano, and it began to sing. There was no pound- 
ing, no muscular contortion. Nothing but his hands 
seemed to be engaged, and apparently without effort 
they exhausted the whole force of the instrument 
It was in every respect, except its great effectiveness, 
the reverse of De Meyer's playing. The effect, in- 
deed, was astonishing. When he arose, as quietly 
and gravely as he had seated himself, there was a 
tumult of applause, to which he bowed and tranquilly 
withdrew. 

The characteristic of his style is well known. : It 
was a series of harmonious combinations of all the 
resources of the key-board, through which the melody 
was clearly articulated. It was by study and by long 
practice only that he carried this method to perfec- 
tion. Thus in one of his grand fantasias, that from 
Mozart’s * Don Giovanni,” the sentiment of the whole 
opera is reproduced. You do not admire brilliant 
variations upon a theme selected from the opera, but 
you are affected by the passionate movement of the 
entire work. It is a wonderful epitome. Yet the 
same respect which he showed for his audience and 
for himself, and which made him always a self-pos- 
sessed gentleman, he always had for his instrument, 
De Meyers, for instance, seemed to suppose that the 
full range and power of the piano could not be de- 
veloped except by grotesque methods. Other players 
treat it as if impatient of its limitations, and resolved 
to make an orchestra of a feeble key-board. But 
Thalberg instinctively apprehended the character of 
the instrument, and respected its limitations as well 
as its powers, and knew that its utmost resource was 
attainable by skilled motion rather than by brute 
force. Therefore it was that he played with his 
hands, and not with his knees and his body. But the 
force of his fingers were magical, and the volume of 
sound that followed was as great as any player 
evoked. 

Indeed, Thalberg was a player only, and not, in the 
sense of Chopin, a composer. What are called his 
compositions are arrangements and adaptations of 
themes from operas treated in his manner, and for 
the purpose of developing them with all the richness 
of the instrument. The originality is in the method 
of instrumentation, and in this he was original, and 
is really the founder of the present piano school. As 
a player his characteristic was the cantabile—the sing- 
ing quality—and this he had beyond all players. The 
flowing sweetness of his style is indescribable. There 
were many, indeed, who complained of a want of fire, 
and denied him that passion without which no work 
of art is perfect. But it was impossible to hear him 
play his fantasia from “ Don Giovanni,” for instance, 
without perceiving all the passion of the original. 
Mozart was not dimmed under his hands. And the 
impression of coldness was largely due, doubtless, to 
the tranquillity and propriety of his appearance and 
manner.—“Hasy Chair,” in Harper's for July. 


A Wew Musical Instrument. 

Mr. Thomas Atkins, of Cincinnati, has invented a 
new musical instrument. It presents externally 
somewhat the appearance of an upright piano, and 
has a similar key-board and action, including ham- 
mers and damper. Im other respects it differs from 
the piano, haying no strings, no tension, and conse- 
quently fewer imperfections. The tones are produced 
by the hammers striking upon steel hooks of a pecu- 
liar construction. These hooks have three prongs, 
the center one being used to attach the hook firmly 
to a metallic support. The outer prongs differ in 
length, and herein lies the value of Mr. Atkins’ dis- 
covery. We speak of it as a discovery, not an inven- 
tion. Mr. Atkins, who is both an excellent musician 
and an ingenious mechanic, has devoted years to the 
construction of an instrument that would obviate 
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some of the insuperable imperfections of the piano. 
In the process of experiment he hit upon the hook of 
the form described, and upon testing it, discovered, 
to his delight, the development of a new acoustic 
principle, the only like discovery made in nearly a 


thousand years. When struck, the hook gives out 
not only a pure sustained tone, but a perfect har- 
monic. It would be long to tell how many years 
have been wasted by musicians in reaching after the 
effect which Mr. Atkins produces by this contrivance. 
Liszt himself spent some years in experimenting with 
tuning forks, but found himself limited to a scale of 
about four and a half octaves. Others have tried, 
and after tedious labor have met with no better suc- 
cess. The attempts to construct a keyed instrument 
out of steel have hitherto been failures. Now imagine 
Mr. Atkins seated at this novel instrument. It is as 
if a musical box fifty times enlarged were playing. 
The high notes have all the brilliancy of strings, but 
in descending the scale the tones approach the timbre 
of wind instruments, like the organ. The purity of 
tone throughout make other musical sounds com- 
paratively coarse. It is continued and singing, and 
its volume is regulated by the touch of the player 
and the pressure of the pedal; its only harmonic is 
the octave. It is a wonderful success, considering 
the steel hooks were forged upon an ordinary anvil, 
and have flaws and imperfections that will be avoided 
when they are cut by proper machinery. Doubtless 
there will be many modifications and improvements, 
but there can be none in the acoustic principle de- 
veloped. Theoretically its power is without limit. It 
would be as easy to give it a range of ten octaves as 
seven, and its volume may be vastly increased by 
greater bulk in the steel hooks. Chimes could be as 
readily constructed as an instrument for the concert- 
room or parlor. As there is no tension, it can not get 
out of tune, and nothing about it out of order but 
the action. Its simplicity, its durability, its quality 
of tone, its possible cheapness of construction, point 
it out as the instrument on which the ‘‘music of the 
future” will be played in nearly every house in the 
country. 


The New Prima Donna. 


A London correspondent of the New York World 
writes: “On Thursday, May 4th, Mlle. Marie Mari- 
mon made her debut at Her Majesty’s opera, Theater 
Royal, Drury Lane, and by her first performance 
“proved her right to reign.” As the position of a 
reigning prima donna is great, so is it proportionately 
difficult of attainment, and to estimate rightly the 
success of Mlle. Marimon, it must be borne in mind 
that it was obtained by the verdict of an audience 
accustomed to listen nightly to Titiens, Adelina Patti, 
Trebelli-Bettine, Ima di Murska, Miolan-Carvalho, 
Pauline Lucca and Christine Nilsson. All of these 
artists, without exception, are at the present moment 
in London, competing with Mlle. Marimon for pub- 
lic favor, and the fact that the lady is without doubt 
the bright particular star of such a constellation as 
this speaks for itself. It must also be remembered 
that numberless artists appear every season in Lon- 
don, all bringing good Continental reputations with 
them, only to find that the coldest and most fastidi- 
ous audience in the world had been educated up to 
far too high a standard in art for their efforts to be 
successful in obtaining a triumph. When the name 
of Mlle. Marie Marimon appeared in Mr. Mapleson’s 
prospectus none but careful readers of foreign musical 
intelligence and recent visitors to Paris or Brussels 
knew anything of her, though from the number of 
parts assigned to her (which includes almost every 
role in the repertoire of the most popular prima 
donna), it was evident that the director had every 
confidence in her versatility and talent. Mlle. Mari- 
mon’s first appearance as “Amina” was sufficient to 
convince every one present that the new-comer was 
destined to create an extraordinary sensation in the 
operatic world. Gifted with one of the most ex- 
quisitely beautiful voices ever heard, of exceptional 
compass, and vocalizing the most daring passages 
with an ease and fluency that have never been sur- 
passed, was it wonderful that Mlle. Marimon should 
have roused her audience to almost outrageous en- 
thusiasm? Connoisseurs were in the house who re- 
membered every ‘‘ Amina” who had appeared (and 
the part has been a favorite one with artists of the 
greatest celebrity), and declared that Mlle. Marimon’s 
singing (especially in the last act) had never been 
surpassed within their recollection. Mlle. Marimon’s 
second impersonation—* La Figlia del Reggimento ”— 
even eclipsed her ‘“‘ Amina,” as, in addition to her 
magnificent singing, she acted with a freshness, spirit 
and finish that completely carried away her audience. 
As the lively vivandiere, gaily dashing off ‘‘ Ciascun 
lo dice,” or taking leave of the regiment in heart- 
stirring tones; and in the second act as the lady of 
fashion, tearing Caffariello’s old romance to pieces 


with a shower of brilliant roulades, and breaking off 
into the familiar “ Rataplan,” Mlle. Marimon was 
equally charming. Her singing of “ Evviya la Patria” 
and of a yalse aria from Ricci’s opera ‘‘ Une Folie a 
Rome,” introduced as a finale, was a perfect marvel 
of executive ability; and when, after a display of 
every variety of cantabile and staccato passages, she 
concluded her extraordinary effort by a perfect atid 
brilliant shake on the upper D sharp, ending with a 
sustained E in alt, she excited a furore seldom wit- 
nessed within the walls of any opera house. The 
secret of Mlle. Marimon's genuine triumph may be 
found in the fact that her achievements are not mere 
vocal gymnastics, but the effects of a surpassingly 
sweet and beautiful voice, cultivated and trained to 
such absolute perfection that it at once astonishes and 
enchants. Mlle, Marimon’s original and delightful 
impersonations of “ Maria” and “Amina” have 
caused so enormous a demand for places that she has 
not yet had an opportunity of appearing in other 
parts. She will, however, shortly represent “Dinorah ” 
and “ Marguerita,” and those who have heard her 
must be convinced that all the most fascinating 
soprano 7oles are easily within her means. It is difti- 
cult to describe the impression produced by Mlle. 
Marimon’s sympathetic voice and faultless style with- 
out using terms which might appear extravagant to 
those_who have not experienced her magic influence, 
The new prima donna possesses a voice, genius and 
charm of manner which will assuredly render the 
name of Marie Marimon famous in every country 
where Italian opera flourishes, and where the greatest 
lyric artists are welcomed and appreciated.” 


Wagner’s “ Rienzi.” 


Wagner's ‘‘Rienzi” has been brought ont at the 
Imperial Opera House with very qualified success— 


| the applause seeming due more to splendor of dress, 


scenery and dancing, than to the music. Owing to 
the scenic and mechanical effects, the actors seem to 
have a very lively time of it, 

the London Musical World says: 


“ Every artist in “Rienzi” runs no inconsiderable 
risk, if all the characters are as perilous as that of 
the heroine, played by Mlle. Rabatinsky, who was 
seriously injured in the last scene by a piece of the 
ruins of the Capitol falling upon her head and laying 
it open. Though the blood flowed freely from the 
wound, the lady bore bravely up, and disdained to 
faint. In the midst of her sufferings, she declared 
most emphatically she would never appear in another 
of Herr Wagner’s operas. It was quite sufficient, 
she said, for singers to have to immolate their voices, 
without having to sacrifice their lives as well, on the 
altar of Herr Wagner’s Muse. All the members of 
the company have become very anxious since the ac- 
cident to Mlle. Rabatinsky. It appears that one 
gentleman belonging to their number wanted to in- 
sure his life the other day, but he had great difficulty 
in getting any company to take him, because he was 
liable to be called on to sing in Herr Wagner's operas. 
At length, by dint of great perseverance and tuuch- 
ing solicitations—not unmixed, some say, with tears— 
he prevailed on the directors to relent; but the rate 
per cent on his insurance was raised most consider- 
ably. One young lady, a prima ballerina, is so scared 
by what has taken place that she asserts she must 
have a certain extra sum nightly, whenever she ap- 
pears in any opera where there are any traps or water, 
double salary where there are burning palaces, and a 
resiliation of her engagement when falling beams 
form a part of the stage business.” 


A correspondent of 


The Intuition of a Master. 


t The following anecdote, which relates to that 
time in Beethoven’s life when he resided with Prince 
Lichnowsky, shows to what degree a special faculty 
in music may become developed: On one occasion a 
new pianoforte quartette by Forster, a well-known 
composer of the day, was in progress of rehearsal. 
The violoncelist was suddenly called out, when 
Beethoven, who was at the pianoforte, instantly began 
to sing the missing part, in addition to going on with 
his own, which he read for the first time. The Prince 
asked him how he could sing music with which he 
was not acquainted. Beethoven smiled, and replied 
“The base must have been so, otherwise the author 
could have known nothing of composition.” On the 
Prince remarking further that Beethoven had taken 
the Presto so quickly that it was impossible for him 
to have seen the notes, he answered, “'That is not at 
all necessary. A multitude of faults in the printing 
do not signify. If you only know the language, you 
don’t see them or pay any heed to them.” 
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Summer Evening Music. 


Romantic aspirations cluster around summer even- 
ings. Life is then at its most enjoyable season. The 
twilight, with its grateful coolness, define all the 
sharper the contrast with the heat and the glare of 
day. The enervation induced by the sultriness of 
the noon makes most desirable the rest of the 
night. The open air, the converse of friends, the 
magic exhilaration of music, are then most potent to 
charm the fancy and restore the vigor of the indi- 
vidual. 

The increasing attention paid to music in the open 
air in this country, is owing in a great degree to the 
German element in our population. This people are 
great admirers of music, and sustain in every village 
nearly—where their numbers are great enough to 
permit of it—summer concerts. It is a gratifying 
fact that Americans are coming to acknowledge the 
benefits and assisting in maintaining open air music 
in the public parks. A park, a summer evening and 
music, are most conducive to innocent enjoyment, to 
the public health, and to improvement of the nation- 
al taste. 

Here, in Detroit, we have parks of a certain cir- 
cumscribed extent—containing, so far as finish is 
concerned, only the bare outlines of landscape beauty, 
trees and greensward. Yet, once a week, on summer 
evenings, this bit of greensward, with its preposter- 
ous fountain, has becn the resort of a delighted 
company. To the attractions of the open air and 
social intercourse, were added the beautiful music of 
the First United States Infantry Band. The selec- 
tions arranged by Professor Schremser, the capable 
leader of the band, not less than the admirable man- 
ner in which they were executed, have been the 
topic of praise. These open air -concerts have been 
gratuitous, a favor for which the people of Detroit are 
under obligations to Col. Pinckney Lugenbeel, com- 
mandant at Fort Wayne. The ree Press—a journal 
quick to perceive and prompt to recognize merit—has 
acknowledged the favor on behalf of the citizens 
generally. The Sona JoURNAL would be lacking in 
courtesy to a gallant and obliging officer did it not, 
as speaking for the musical portion of the Detroit 
people, also express its thanks to Col. Lugenbeel, and 
its appreciation of the admirable music executed by 
the band under the direction of Prof. Schremser. 


Tue Theatre Lyrique is a mass of ashes, but the 
Theatre du Chatelet has not been destroyed, as re- 
ported. Strangely enough, the New Opera has 
escaped all injury; Carpeau’s statuary, which fur- 
nished so many texts for sermons on the demoraliza- 
tion of the Imperial era, is left untouched—unstained 
eyen with ink, 


Marie CABEL, Tietjens, Trebelli-Bettini, Miolan- 
Carvallio, Marimon, Ilma di Murska, Patti, Lucca, 
Sessi, Gaziana, Gardini, Bettini, Taglialfico, Stanley 
and Sims Reeves, with a host of lesser lights, are all 
singing in London at once, 
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The Parepa Troupe. 


Parepa-Rosa has recovered from her long nervous 
illness, and is making arrangements to return to 
America. Details have already been settled, and on 
the 2d of October she will open her season of English 
Opera at the Academy of Music, New York. Her 
repertoire will consist of the usual English stock 
Operas, and a new version of Donizetti’s “Anna 
Bolena.” This production has never been given in 
America, and for the last twenty years has not been 
heard in London. Pasta originally was very effective 
in it, and Grisi won renown in the same part. The 
tenor part was designed by the composer for the voice 
of Rubini. 

In addition to herself Parepa has engaged Madame 
Vanzini. Clara Doria Vanzini—known equally as well 
by her proper name of Mrs, Van Zandt, which an ab- 
surd affectation caused to be Italianized—has declined 
an offer from St. Petersburg in order to take part in 
Parepa’s American engagements. 

Clara Doria-Vanzini—since she prefers to be so 
called—has been singing for some four or five seasons 
at Covent Garden. She has also sung at various 
Italian theatres, and been highly commended in the 
newspapers of that country. Her father was the 
English composer, John Burnett. 

Parepa has engaged as principal tenor Tom Karl, of 
whom in this country not much is known. At Malta 
he is reported to have made a hit in “I Promessi 
Sposi,” and also passed the artistic ordeal of singing 
at La Scala, in Milan. Ellis is the basso profundo— 
a new name in musical circles—but a good singer, or 
Parepa-Rosa would not have engaged him. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cooke, two singers of repute, comprise the last 
of these fresh importations., 

The English Opera Troupe includes, in addition to 
those mentioned, the well known favorites Mr. and 
Mrs. Seguin, and Messrs, Castle, Campbell, De Solla 
and Whiffen. <A large number of artists of inferior 
reputation complete the company. 

Altogether, it will be the very best English opera 
troupe ever seen in America. As far as regards 
scenery, costume, chorus and other accessories, the 
management promise that every opera shall be given 
in excellent style. The enterprise is a bold one, in 
view of the fact that many snperior attractions are 
preparing for the operatic season next fall. Never- 
theless there is every expectation that the venture 
will be successful. English opera is growing more 
and more in favor. It is coming to be regarded as in 
many respects superior to the Italian, which for a 
long time it has been the fashion to extol. This 
affectation of superiority on the part of Italian opera 
never had much support from the masses of our 
people. An effort was made to appear enraptured 
with it, but, like all feigned sympathies, it was spas- 
modic, forced and reluctant. 

On the other hand, there are many reasons why 
English opera should receive a large measure of 
support. Musical culture is more general among 
English and American people than in that of any 
other nations—if not so perfect or so demonstrative. 
We have tacitly held that no music but that of other 
tongues was worthy of high estimation. It is time 
that the people were disabused of this impression. 
Parepa-Rosa, with her well-selected troupe of artists 
of first rank, presenting in the most complete man- 
ner the masterpieces of English song, will do much 
to set us right as to the merits of our own composers. 
For this reason she deserves every encouragement 
and doubtless will receive it. 


The Vocal Trill. 


Music is reported, by long-established tradition, to 
be of potent power. The savage beast and the more 
savage man are tamed and soothed by it—so say the 
poets. Whether there is any truth or not in this 
assertion depends much upon the music. 

There is a growing tendency to acquire scientific 
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music. This taste is unduly cultivated. It bids 
fair to supersede that music which touches the 
heart and appeals to the emotions, rather than to the 
critical standard set up by the head. A paradoxical 
part of this acquirement of skill in scientific music, 
is the attempt to copy after nature. This is most 
marked in the trills, which are presumed to create 
the impression that the music is “ bird-like,” 

Now, a trill moderately employed is very pleasing 
and effective. Its successful execution requires no 
mean adaptation and cultivation of the vocal organs. 
The trill is by no means objectionable, but the man- 
ner of it—presuming it to be a bird-like imitation— 
is open to unfavorable criticism. 'Those who really 
hope to surpass in this variety of vocal gymnastics 
would not do amiss to study ornithology; not the 
feathers nor the classes of birds, but the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of their melodies. The discovery 
would be made that there is a great difference be- 
tween the trilling of a linnet and the melancholy 
prolongations of the screech-owl. This fact noted, 
erroneous impressions in regard to the proper nature 
of the trill would be corrected. 

There is no accomplishment more becoming to a 
lady than the ability to sing and play. There is 
none that throws a brighter charm over the home 
circle. But to evolve the highest effects from the 
voice of the singer, the music must be of that class 
that awakes the sensibilities and touches the heart. 
The great majority of mankind love music—a very 
rare number pretend to admire the moaningless 
screams that are surreptitiously made to pass muster 
by the false title of “ scientific music,” 


An Ancient Instrument, 


An esteemed correspondent at Tekonsha, in Calhoun 
County—whose modesty is only exceeded by his 
merit—sends an account of an old gentleman, “ Father 
Burley,” who has a violincello that has been in the 
possession of the family of Burley for one hundred 
and sixty years. It has an interesting history, the 
present owner saying he is but a beginner upon it, 
having played it for only fifty-five years. 

Father Burley, it appears, with a fond attachment 
for the tunes of his youth, plays no modern music 
upon his instrument. His repertoire, though large, 
contains certain favorites, consisting mainly of such 
church melodies as “‘ Windham,” “China,” or ‘‘ Brattle 
Street ;” such romances as ‘ Corydon’s Ghost,’ and 
the plantation airs, “Zip Coon” and “Old Dan 
Tucker.” 

His masterpiece, however, is a descriptive extrava- 
ganza and recitative called ‘““Mammy’s Broke Her 
Ankle.” The manner in which Father Burley executes 
this piece of music needs no interpreter. The inci- 
dents of the story are vividly brought out; the wailing 
cry for a surgeon, the order for the saddling of the 
horse, the gait of the animal as it hastens from a trot 
into a canter, the diagnosis of the surgeon, the lamen- 
tations of the patient and the fainting fit, and the 
indignation of the old farmer at the causeless panic 
when the surgeon proclaims that the ankle is not 
broken, but sprained—all are completely imitated by 
the instrument. 

Mr. Burley has very refined and musical tastes, and 
his home is the resort of the musical people of the 
vicinity. 


MADAME ERARD, the noted piano and harp manu- 
facturer of Paris, had $1,000,000 worth of mahogany 
stored in a lumber yard, and the fires which deyas- 
tated all the region round about spared her property. 
She left $40,000 in gold in a closet in her house, and, 
after the fighting, returned and found it safely there. 


Pio Nono, though so advanced in years, is said 
to be a most excellent singer and a most eloquent 
orator, having retained all the depth, richness and 
sweetness of his voice, and speaking to-day as clearly 
and sonorously as he did in the fullness of his*youth, 
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Mario’s Adieu to the Stage. 

Mario, the world-renowned tenor, on the night of 
the 18th of July sang his farewell song to an immense 
audience, in Covent Garden Theatre, London. 

The opera chosen was “La Favorita,” and on the 
entrance of the artiste whom all had assembled to 
honor, he was received with a demonstration unparal- 
leled in the annals of the lyric stage. The entire as- 


'semblage arose with tumultuous enthusiasm, and it 


was a long time before the performance could go on. 
Mario was deeply affected by this outburst of feeling, 
and all through the entertainment his emotion was 
perceptible. 

Eleven times was he called before_the curtain, roy- 
alty itself being represented in the boxes, and the 
beauty, talent, wit, wealth and elegance of the British 
metropolis being gathered to listen to the last notes 
of the “Swan of Italy.” 

Showers of laurel wreaths and bouquets of rare 
flowers burthened the stage. The critics are unani- 
mous in their approval of the delicacy with which he 
bore himself in a scene of such excitement, and de- 
clare that his voice rang forth in all its pristine vigor. 

The newspapers of London have been filled with 
complimentary notices of the great tenor, and the 
New York Jerald correspondent, not to be behind 
them, telegraphed a minute account of the scene. 

On the same occasion he delivered a brief account 
of his life. The following is 


' A SKETCH OF MARIO 


as written by himself: 


I was born in 1810, on the 18th of October, at Cag- 
liari, in Sardinia. My father was the Marchese di 
Candia. I was sent to the Military Academy, and 
served in the army seven years. I was aide-de-camp 
to my father at Nice, where he had been appointed 
Governor. At that time the Duchesse de Berri madé 
her expedition to the south of France, and I visited 
her on board the steamer in which she was concealed. 
My father being ordered to Genoa, where he also filled 
the post of Governor, I followed him thither, still in 
the same capacity. When at Genoa I was suspected 
of associating with those who were politically opposed 
to the government, and was in consequence deputed 
to carry despatches to Sardinia. This being evi- 
dently a pretext to get rid of me, I protested, and was 
anxious to appeal to the King, Carlo Alberto, against 
what I considered an indignity put upon me. How- 
ever, the Marchese Paolucci showed me the general 
order and the note affixed to it, according to which, if 
the lieutenant objected to the duty, he was to con- 
sider himself at the disposal of the general in com- 
mand—which, in fact, was equivalent to my being 
placed under arrest. In spite of the advice of my 
good friend, the Marquis, I sent in my papers to the 
authorities, and decided to embark for Spain. It be- 
ing some time before the preparations for my depar- 
ture could be made, I had to conceal myself in Genoa, 
which, thanks to the assistance of a young lady to 
whom I was much attached, I successfully accom- 
plished fora month. At the expiration of that time 
I took passage on board a boat bound for Marseilles, 
intending to proceed thence to Spain. On arriving at 
Marseilles and making myself known to the authori- 
ties I was received with the greatest hospitality, and 
strongly advised not to continue my journey as I in- 
tended, but to make my way to Paris, which advice I 
followed. I remained in Paris but a short time, and 
was persuaded to join a party going to London. 

Being well acquainted with Admiral Fielding’s 
family, through them I was introduced to the Duke of 
Wellington. Still anxious to visit Spain, I asked the 
Duke to give me some facility for so doing. He as- 
sured me it was a country in which I should make no 
progress—that the more energy I displayed the more 
enemies I should make, and that the only thing I 
could hope for there, with any certainty, was a coup 
de fusil. He concluded his advice by telling me, 
« Amusez vous et je ferai quelque chose pour vous plus 
tard.” This counsel I followed to such good purpose 
that time passed away and with it all my money, 
until at last I found myself without any means of sup- 
port. I then resolved to go to America, and secured 
a cabin on board a sailing vessel starting from the 
Thames, having with some difficulty managed to 
scrape together £40 to pay the passage. A week be- 
fore the ship was to sail I fell ill. I had to abandon 
the idea of going to America, and, what was worse, 
to forfeit the £40. During this illness I experienced 
the profondeur of English hospitality and was treated 
like a brother by those with whom I had the good 
luck to become acquainted. I was urged to go to 
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Paris to consult the doctors, and was taken there by 
one of my English friends in his traveling carriage. 

In Paris I improved in health, and made the ac- 
quaintance of the Marquis Aguado, than the director 
of the two theatres—the Opera and the Theatre des 
Italiens. I was also intimate with the Prince Belgio- 
joso, with whom I used to sing duets en amateur. My 
financial circumstances, however, became so serious 
that I made them known to the Prince, who insisted 
upon my turning my vocal abilities to account. This 
was at first very obnoxious to me. I had looked for- 
ward to a very different career from that of an artist, 
which I then thought unmanly and unsuited to my 
tastes. But the Prince would not listen to my objec- 
tions, assuring me that were it not for family considera- 
tions, he would, in spite of his social position, go him- 
self upon the stage. He spoke to the Marquis Aguado 
on my behalf, and obtained for me an engagement for 
three years. For the first year, which was to be 
passed in study, I received 14,000 francs, for the 
second 32,000, and for the third 45,000. or the first 
six months I was placed under the tuition of Meyer- 
beer, whom I daily visited. No composer that ever 
lived took such pains with his work as Meyerbeer— 
and of this I had frequent opportunities of judging 
while studying with him, 

I made my first appearance in Paris on December 1, 
1838, in ‘“‘ Robert le Diable,” at the Grand Opera. I 
sang there two years and a half, and played in the 
“Comte Ory,” “Le Drapier,” and other operas. In 
1840 Aguado made me sing at the Italiens, where I 
appeared in ‘‘L’Elisire d’Amore.” I really forget 
whether it was in 1839 or 1840 that I came out at Her 
Majesty’s, in “Lucrezia Borgia,” with Giulia Grisi, 
but it was about that time. I was not considered a 
success at any rate; and, in fact, my career did not 
begin until 1842, when I sang in Dublin with Tam- 
burini, Grisi and Lablache, and with Benedict as 
conductor. After that I returned to Paris, and sang 
the “‘Rubini Repertoire,” in which I was most fortu- 
nate. Since then my life has passed but too quickly 
away in going from Paris to London every season, 
and meeting always with the greatest kindness every- 
where. In the winter of 1849 I went, for the first 
time to Russia, and in 1854 to America. . London 
and Paris, however, have been the two cities of which 
I shall always have the most pleasant recollections, 
unless it be Dublin, where I first received the greatest 
encouragement, Strange to say, I have never sung 


in Italy. 
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A Michigan Musician. 


Professor William Bendix—well known to Michi- 
gan people as a musician of great excellence—is about 
leaving Detroit, which has been his home for the past 
thirteen years. Mr. Bendix has entered into an en- 
gagement with John A. Elisler, manager of the Cleve- 
land Academy of Music, to act for five years as leader 
of the orchestra. He takes with him his band of 
twelve pieces, and will doubtless at once become as 
popular as a musician and a man in his new home as 
he is in his old one. 

The fine musical talents of Professor Benedix, and 
his wonderful success as a teacher, have been long 
acknowledged. By his zeal and enthusiasm he did 
much to elevate the standard of music, and the pro- 
ficiency of his band was such that citizens of Detroit 
were accustomed to regard him as adding reputation 
to the musical fame of the city. 

We express the regrets of the music-loving com- 
munity at parting from Professor Bendix, and though 
confident that in his new field he will achieve per- 
haps a greater meed of success, we still deplore the 
necessity that deprives Detroit of so accomplished a 


musician. 


Mme. VAnzIni (Mrs. Jenny Van Zandt), who joins 
the Parepa-Rosa English Opera Company in this 
country next fall, is meeting with very great success 
abroad, if we may judge from the following extracts 
from foreign journals. The London Daily News speaks 
of the great impression she has created in several 
scenes in “ Faust,” especially in the jewel song; and 
of her performance in “ Lucia,” the Edinburgh feview 
says that “her singing throughout gave evidence of 
her proficiency in every form of lyric expression, and 
at the same time displayed the flexibility of her voice 
to great advantage.” This lady is the daughter of 
Signor Blitz, the well known old magician of Phila- 
delphia, 


Miss Minnie Hauck, the American prima donna, 
has left Vienna, and is singing with extraordinary 
success in the large provincial cities of Austria, 


Leger Lines. 


Tne Russian singers are in Texas. 

Brooxksovss Bow ter is in New York. 

Parepa Rosa is expected August 10th. 

Herr Aver is concertizing at Wiesbaden. 

M. Paspetovr is to revive the opera at Paris, 

PAREPA will open in Philadelphia in October. 

PAvLinE Cantssa is to sing next fall with Nilsson. 

Herr Rupenstein will pass the winter in Vienna, 

Musicat critics now investigate the ladies’ dresses, 

Tue Liverpool Amphitheatre will be sold at auction. 

THE new Baltimore opera house is nearly completed. 

PAREPA sang one evening last month for Earl Dudley. 
VERDI’s new opera, “ Aida,” will be brought out at LaSeala. 
Tueopore Tuomas is making money by his garden concerts. 
Miss Nitsson and Miss Cary are both reported to be hoarse. 
Manik Caset is a London singer fast anchored in popularity. 
ENGRAVING on glass is a mania among some New York belles, 
ADELAIDE PuILuirps has gone for a summer visit to England, 
TueE Buffalo Leidertafel comprises some very excellent singers, 


Mapame Srares has gone to Australia to warble her native 
notes, 


JAELL is creating a sensation by his piano-forte playing in 
Geneva. 


Fisk has not decided on any novelties for the Grand Opera 
House as yet. 


THE latest regarding Fisk, Jr., is that he will abdicate the 
managerial stool. 

At Florence, Signora Pia Marchi sang on her benefit in a new 
opera, “Il Falconiere.” 


“Der NacutwcaTer” is a new comic opera uncommonly 
successful at Leipzig. 


A PortuGEsE shepherd has achieved wonderful musical execu- 
tion on a ram’s horn. 


GxrorGE Francis TRAIN sang a song for the entertainment of 
an audience in Ireland. 


Dr. MunLensure composed the hymn “I Would Not Live 
Alway” forty-six years ago, 


Miss Annort, the pretty Western girl, protege of Miss Kellogg, 
will make her debut next fall, 


WESTERMANN, the noted piano maker of Berlin, lost his im- 
mense establishment by fire. 


“Le Astuziz FEMMINILE” is a new opera by Cimarosa prom- 
ised at Covent Garden, London. 


Tue Canadian bands at the recent military encampment at 
Niagara were exceptionably poor. 

Tue Crystal Palace at Sydenham is the best hall, acoustic 
properties considered, in England. 


Marre Sass is to sing at the Grand Opera House, New York, 
with a full Italian Opera Company. 


Naomi Myrrizxa Topp, of Plymouth Church choir, will spend 
two years in Germany studying music. 


Tue Sultan has several European bands, but their musie is 
not exactly to the popular Mahommedan taste. 


Some Eastern journals estimate Mary Louise Cary as a better 
vocalist than Nilsson, and much more of a lady. 


Cart BERGMAN is emulating the example of Thomas and 
Jullien and giving open air concerts in Brooklyn. 


Mr. CHArtys Drew, a rising young American vocalist, is to 


be the chief tenor of Mrs. Oates’ comic opera company next 
season. 


Durine the last forty years, of all the piano makers who have 


started in the United States, but sixteen failed to make large 
fortunes. 


Mrs. Eyxma J. Becker, for years one of the Grace Church 
choir, at Troy, fell out with the vestrymen, who had her ejected. 
She sues the church for camages, 

Herr Niemann, of Berlin, is over six feet high, and is without 
doubt the greatest living tenor, being able to do the tenor parts 
in Wagner’s operas, which most tenors modify or omit. 

Tue Khedive will have a season of Italian opera at Cairo, and 
has engaged Signoras Antoinetta Pozzoni, Anastasia and Caro- 
line Septa, from the Florence Zeatro N uova, as prime donne, 


Mrs. ANNA Burien is a new soprano who will make her debut 
at New York in September. Her father, W. Newman, was a 


caricature artist on Punch, and has amused the readers of Frank 
Leslie’s publications, 


CarourneE Ricarnas BERNARD, offered a fine engagement in a 
church choir, refused, but will accept one in opera. She was the 
adopted daughter of the late Peter Richings ; her father, who was 
a writer on a London newspaper, being Mr. Reynoldson. 

Pror. RicHarp MuLper, Mad. Fabbri-Mulder, Anna Elzeer, a 
clever singer of twelve years of age, and Herr Jacob Mueller, 
first baritone of the Frankfort Opera, are on their way to the 


United States, in pursuance of an engagement to continue seve- 
ral years, 


ANGEL MAGGIE. 


By R. 8S. CRANDALL. 
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Bore a-way the guile-less spir-it, Whose earth life so soonwas o’er, 
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Laughed, cad lisped, and chirped so gilad-ly, That she made all hearts rejoice. 
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4, Darling Maggie, angel Maggie, should we grieve while she is glad, 
God: forgive us, if we suffer, selfish love to make us sad. 
Giood-by Maggie, angel Maggie, where thou art we'll strive to come, 
And thou’lt wait to meet and greet us at the portals of thy home. 
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C. J. WHITNEY & CO.’S 


MONTIILY BULLETIN 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 


The Letters indicate the Key in which the piece is written. 
The Figures indicate the degree of difficulty: 1, very easy; 2, 
easy ; 3, medium; 4, difficult. DK, different keys. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Corsair. As sung by Mr, 8. C, Campbell. 
Music by Wm. Wright Hill. G. 3 
Arranged with symphonies by 7. S. Mattoon. 

This is really a perfect gem, and is just the song for 
the concert hall. 


40, 


One Kindly Word. Ballad. 
As sung by Wm. Castle, of the Parepa Rosa 
Opera Company. 
Music by Win. Wright Hill. Arranged by ZL. 
S. Mattoon. Ed 2 


One kindly word before we part, 
One word beside farwell ; 
For that would ever haunt my heart, 
Like some most mournful knell. 
Oh speak to me, oh speak to me, 
As oftimes thou hast done, 
For when I say farewell to thee, 
Forever I’m alone. 


30. 


Waiting for Thee. 
Ballad, M. F. H. Smith. 


The Dream of Home. 
Karl Merz. AW pees 


Who has not felt how sadly sweet 
The dream of home, the dream of home, 
Steals o’er the heart, too soon to fleet, 
When far o’er sea or land we roam? 
Sunlight more soft may o’er us fall, 
To greener shores our bark may come, 
But tar more bright, more dear than all, 
That dream of home, that dream of home. 


30, 


Take Back the Heart. 
Cluribel. F, 2 


O Take Me from the Festal Throng. 
Song and Chorus. MM, FH. Smith. 

Come Back to Me, Darling. 
James H. Stewart. 


30. 


Bo 2 30. 


G. 3 30. 


Sweet Nannie Lee. Words by @. C. Haskins, 
Music by MZ. H. McChesney. Dd 3. 


Bright beamed the sunlight on that rosy morning, 
Dim in the distance of boyhood life tome, _ 
And gay were the moments in youth’s early springtime, 
When I first beheld the maiden, sweet Nannie Lee; 
Wild waved her dark hair in the balmy breezes, 
Joyous her laughter with heart so light and free, 
And sweet as a bird-song, carols ever flowing _ 
From the lips I loved so well of sweet Nannie Lee. 


35. 


Cuorus— 
Hark, the bells sadly toll their parting blessings, 
Mourntul the sound echoes loud o’er the sea; 
Gently we'll breathe her name where, ’mid roses blooming, 
Sony-birds will chant the praise of sweet Nannie Lee. 


This is a most charming song, and though but just 
issued is meeting with fine success. 


Come back to Erin. By Claribel. C 3. 


Come back to Erin, Mayourneen, Mayourneen, 
Uome back, Aroon, to the land of thy birth: 
Come with the shamrocks and springtime, Mavourneen, 
And its Killarney shall ring with our mirth. 
This is one of the best of Claribel’s songs, and is 
immensely popular. We also have several other 
pieces by the same composer now in press, which will 


soon be ready. 


I will Kiss your Tears Away. By C. C. Huskins, 
Music by Jf H. McChesney. G 2. 


Come to mother, pretty darling, 
Bring to me that throbbing brow, 
Little tears for little troubles 
On a mother’s breast must flow ; 
Little hearts have clouding sorrow— 
Night succeeds each brilliant day— 
Come to mother, litle darling, 
1 will kiss your tears away. 


35. 


Instrumental. 
PIANO. 
Cascade de Dew Drops. 
Syloia H. Baird. ED 3. 40 
Greeting March. 
Prof. Wm. Bendre. C3. 30 


Twilight Mazurka. 
Prof. Wm. Bendix. F3 30. 


This is one of the latest from the pen of our genial 
Professor, who has a happy faculty of catering to the 
public taste when he offers anything in a musical way. 


L’Automne (Autumn). 


Polka de Concert. Dd 4. James H. Stewart. 50. 
A very fine and effective piece for concerts, and all 
good players, written in an artistic manner, and is of 
the very highest order of music. 
Who Cares Galop. 
Karl Merz. D.3 40. 
Der Thautropfer (The Dew Drops). 
EH. A, Favurger. Ed 3 20. 
Period Mazurka. 
Miss R. Mendelson. Ab2 30. 
Saginawian Polka Mazurka. 2 
Paul Horwinski. D. 2 “7803 
Times of the Roses Waltz. 
Prof. Wn. Bendix. F. 2 40 
Wreath of Roses. Collection of Popular Gems. 
Easy arranged for the Piano. M. #. H. Smith. 
Jolly Brother’s Galop. 2 25. 
My Beloved Polka Mrzurka. 2 25. 
Brunette Polka. 2 25 
Poet and Peasant Waltz. 2 25, 


Forest Echoes March. C. 
Qui Vive Galop. 


KS Pieces marked (*) are enbellished 
nated title pages. 


ro 
co 
= 


26. 
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Any of the above pieces will be mailed, post-paid, 
on the receipt of the marked price. 


Please address 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jerrerson AvE., Detrorr, Micu. 


IMB ee Ae 
WILL make engagements to conduct 
MUSIGAL GONYENTIONS 
THE COMING SEASON. 


Address 


PIANOS anpd ORGANS 
sOLD ON TIME 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


8. W. STRAUB, Lansing, Mich, 


New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size..............---- $300 to $400 
Trrms—#50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for, 
“ $75 a “ $20 “ “ “ce “ 
New 7-Octave Pianos, large size.....-..++++..-.---.- $400 to $600 
Trrms—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
“ $100 “ “c $35 “ oe “ ty 
The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from...... $600 to $1,500 


TEeRMs—$100 down, balance $50 per month’ until paid for. 


ORGANS. 


Organs which retail for fromy... 2... 0. ee snc ee ences $50 to $100 
Trrms—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell from...... Pairnsiend ee aainin'sialelelerer cise $100 to $200 

Trrms—$50 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for. 


Organs which sell from...........-- CRBs skaneelecah #200 to $400 
TrRmMs—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
For further information, please call on or address 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Ayenue, Detroit, Mich. 


* A CHANCE FOR. EVERY ONE 
TO OBTAIN A 


PIANO OR ORGAN, 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE, WITH ALL IMPROVEMENTS. 
ONE DOLLAR EACH WEEK FOR ONE YEAR 


Will procure one of 


BSTBHY’S COTTAGE ORGANS. 
Now is the time to purchase. Call on or address 
Cc, J. WHITNEY & CO, 


TILTON’S CELEBRATED 


BAIN UGee 


The Best Patent now in Use. 


A very large assortment of these superior Banjos always on 
hand. Trade supplied at the lowest wholesale rates. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
General Agents for Michigan. 


PROF. WILLIAM BENDIX, 


LEADER OF THE 


Detroit Opera House Orchestra & Brass Band, 
Will give instructions in Vocal Music, 
AND ON ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
Lessons given at the residence of pupil or at his office, 117 
Antoine street. Music arranged on short call for any number of 
instruments. Band music furnished for any occasion on liberal 
terms, : apr-ly. 


Send Direct to us for Your Music. 


ia No matter where a piece of music is published, you will 
obtain it by sending to us. 

{S- Music books of all descriptions, instruction books for all 
kinds of instruments, constantly on hand. 

tkS~ We are perfectly willing to correct all mistakes; but 
when we send just what is ordered, our customers must not 
expect us to take it back. 

ik Remember, it is no more trouble or expense to us to send 
music one thousand miles than it is to sendone mile, Therefore, 
send direct for what you want, and save both time and expense. 

ts~ To prevent the loss of money or packages, correspondents 
are requested to be particularly careful to sign their names in 
full, with the date, name of Postoffice, County and State, ina 
plain hand. 

Baa" In ordering sheet music or books, give, if you can, the 
correct and complete title, and name of the author; as there are 
many pieces of music with the same or similar name, but by 
different composers. : 

‘tes We beg to inform our customers in the profession, as well 
as Music Dealers and Book-sellers generally, that in addition to 
our own publications, we keep on hand and can supply any 
MUSIC PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

fs Orders for Foreign Music carefully filled. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


WAIT FOR THE VERY BEST!! 


READY AUGUST 1, 1871. 


THE SAGRED GROWN 


A COLLECTION OF 


New Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, Motets and Chants, 
FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP, 


Together with a Complete Practical System of Elementary 
Instruction, wri’ ten expressly for this work, a large collection of 
Four-part Songs, Glees and Choruses, for Singing Schools and 
Musical Conventions, 


By D. F. HODGES, 


The well-known author and conductor, associate editor ef the 
very successful work “ Jubilant Voices,” 


And G. W. FOSTER, 
One of our most popular New England teachers. 


The authors haye spent two years in writing, arranging and 
selecting for this work, which, in addition to their best efforts, 
has 


A Larger Number, A Greater Variety, 
And a Better Selection of Contributions, 


Than any previous Music Book of a similar character has pro- 
duced. We have large orders already for it. Orders will be 
answered in turn, aud special terms made to teachers and chor- 
isters. Specimen copies furnished on receipt of $1.00. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
Publishers, Boston. 


Parties desiring the services of the editors as Conducters of 
Conventions, can address them, care of Lee & Shepard, Boston, 


August, 1871.| 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
WINTER TIME TABLE. 


TAKING EFFECT, MONDAY, JAN. 23, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 


Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 A. M.; Day Express 9.00 a. m.; Even- 
ing Express 5.25 vp. m.; Pacific Express (Sun- 
days included) 9.50 Pp. M.; connecting with the 
various branch lines, as below, and arriving 
at Chicago at 8.05 Pp. M.; 7.05 Pp. M., 630 A. M., 
and 8.00 a. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 
4.15 P.M. 

AIR LINE DIVISION. 

Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 a.m. and 
arrives at Niles at 3.30 p. M., connecting with 
Mail Train on Main Line at both places. 


GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p.m. (Mail); 5.10 P. ™. 
(Evening Mixpress), and 7.00 a. m. (Mixed), 
arriving at Grand Rapids at 4.25 Pp. M.; 9.16 
Pp. M., and 8.15 P.M. respectively. 

DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R. R. 


Leave Ypsilanti at 8.35 a.m. and 6.00 Pp. M. on 
arrival of Mail and Dexter Accommodation 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.20 a. M.; 12.00 m., connect- 
ing with Day Express from Detroit; and 4.50 
P. M. 


JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.00 A. M. and 3.30 P. m., and 
arrive at Wenona at 11.40 a. m. and 9.15 Pp. Mm. 


‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 

Atlantic Express 3.35 a. M.; Night Express 7.25 
A. M.; Dexter Accommodation 10.00 a. M.; Mail 
6.30 Pp. M., and Day Express 6 45 p. M. 


Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except 
Sundays; Pacifie Express, west, and Atlantic 
-Express, eust, daily; Evening Express, west, 
daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter 
Accommodation, daily, except Saturdays and 
Sundays. 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and 
Ladies’ Cars on all day trains. 

Trains run by Chicago time. 


Ht. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 
©. TL HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt, Detroit. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Maxcu, 1871. 
Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway 
time, which is 12 minutes faster than Detroit 
time) as follows: 


‘Third street—400 a. m., 8.00 a, m., 11.00 a. m. 
and 7.15 p.m. 
Brush street—7.40 a. m., 10.50 a. m. and 6.40 
), ™2, : 
, ‘Trains arrive af, Windsor from the East at 9.00 
a. m., 6.45 a.m, 5.15 p.m. and 9.30 p.m. 
Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner 
Jefferson avenue and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E. SNOW, 
Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’l Sup’t, Hamilton. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 
On and after Mouday, December 5, 1870, 

Trains will leave Detroit daily (except Sun- 
days), Chicago time, as follows : 

For Buffalo, New York and all places East— 

7.10 a. m., Express ; 6.20 p.m., Fast Uxpress. 
For Portland, via Toronto and Montreal— 

7,10 a. m., Express; 6.20 p. m., Fast Express, 

4.00 p. m., Accommodation to Port Huron. 

‘Trains leave Detroit Junction after arrival of 
Weatern trains. 

Palace Sleeping Cars on night trains to and 
from Buffalo and Toronto, without change in 
Canada. 

Traius arrive at Detroit at 9.10 a. m., and 
6.00 a. m, 

Pompenr's Ticket Offices, cor. Jefferson and 
Weodward aves, and at Depot foot of Third st. 
EDWARD REIDY, Passenger Ag’t, Detroit. 
H. SHACKELL, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Montreal. 
C.J. BRYDGES, Managing Director, Montreal 


LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN R. RB. 
Winter Time Table for 1870-71. 
Gong WEst— 

Trains leave Detroit for Chicago at 8.10 a. m. 
and 6.00 P m. 

Trains leave Detroit for Toledo at 7.20 a. m., 
9.30 a. m., 1.35 p. m. and 6.00 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Chicago at 10.10 p. m. and 6.50 
a.m. 

Trams leave Chicago for Detroit at 9.00 p. m. 
‘and 630 a.m. Arrive at Detroit at 9.00 a. m. 
and 6.40 p. m. From Tvledo at 3.00 p. m. and 
11.20 p. m. 

JACKSON BRANCH. 

Trains leave Jackson at 7.00 a.m. and 1.15 p. 

m., arriving at Adrian at 9.15 a.m. and 3.30 p, m. 
rains leave Adrian at 12.45 p. m. and 9.00 p. 


_ ™., arriving at Jackson at 3.00 p. m. and 11.16 


. m. 
, KALAMAZOO DIVISION. 

Trains leave Three Rivers at 5.52 p. m. and 
7.02 a. m., arriving at Grand Rapids at 10.20 p. 
m. and 10.30 a. m. 

Trains leave Grand Rapids at 6.00 a.m. and 
5.00 p. m., arriving at Three Rivers at 10.20 a. m. 
and 9.24 p. m. 

‘Trains run by Chicago time. 

CHAS. F. TOH, Gen. Sup’t, Cleveland, O. 

¥. E. MORSE, Gen. Pass. Ag’t, Cleveland, O. 
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Established {846. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ESTEY COPTAGE ORGANS, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


THESE INSTRUMENTS CONTAIN THE 
BEAUTIFUL VOX HUMANA TREMOLO 
AND 


Wonderful Vox Jubilante, 


IMPROVEMENTS PECULIAR TO AND ORIGINAL WITH THB 
ESTEY ORGANS, 


Do not fail to see and hear them. 
‘Ieyjo ou eseyornd tim nof pur ‘mwey} cos pue eins og 


SNVDUO FOV LLOS ALS 


A large variety of Beautiful Styles, adapted to all requirements and 
tastes. Send for [Ilustrated Catalogue. 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS 


GS" Every tnstrument Fully Warranted. 


The demand for the Estey Organ was never so great as at the present time. 
Our contract with Messrs J. Estey & Co. calls for over 1,200 Organs for the year, 
but our orders far exceed the 100 Organs a month. Parties who see and hear the 
Estey Organs, with the new and wonderful improvements of the present time, 
will buy no other. We will give employment to all good reliable persons who 
wish to act as agents, and will devote time to the business, 


Call on or address, C, J. WHITNEY & CoO., 


’ General Agents, Detroit, Mich. 
| i FE 


: Lil 
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COKE I 
Vitus AI 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


New 7 Octave Pianos, Elegant Rosewood Case, carved legs, 
with all modern improvements, from 


S300 to $400. 
Chickering & Sons’ Pianos, the best in the World, 


PRICES REDUCED FROM 


S650 to $500. 


We also have on hand a large stock of 
HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S, 
STANLEY & SONS, 
HAINES BROS., 
McCAMMON & CO., 


And other FIRST-CLASS PIANO FORTES, which we are selling at remarkably low figures. 
Good Second-Hand Pianos, from $75 to $200. 
PIANOS for Rent, and rent applied on purchase, or sold on Monruity PAYMENTSs. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WARRANTED. 


Be sure and examine our immense stock of PIANOS before purchasing elsewhere. As we buy for 
cash, and one hundred instruments at a time, we are surely enabled to sell cheaper 
: than any other house in the State, and we guarantee satisfaction 
every time, both in price and quality. 


(a GOOD, ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED in every town in the State. 
REMEMBER THE PLACE, 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO’VS MUSIC STORE, 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
[Established in 1853.] 

Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Mas- 
ters; Twenty Professors of Sacred Music, and 
Thirty Professors of Secular Music. 

The processes of the institution consist in 
| graded, concrete courses of Study, invented and 
constructed by Dr. James Baxter, founder and 
sole director, and constitutes the first and oniy 
School System for Musical Instruction ever 
brought into use—embracing the study and 
practice of every style and grade of Music, Au- 
thorship and Publshing—being the only com- 
plete University of Music in the world. 

The expense of obtaining an education in this 
school is less than halt that in any of the estab- 
lished Conservatories. Address 


G. Hi. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Ov., N. Y. 
| begte= & LANSING RAILROAD. 
On and after Monday, December 5, 1870, 
Express train leayes Lansing, going north, at 
5.25 p. m. 
Express train leaves Ionia, going north, at 7.40 
p. m, 
Express t>a'n arrives at Greenville at 8.45 p. m, 
Express train leayes Greenville going south, 
at 6.50 a, m. 
Express train leaves Ionia, going south, at 7.53 
a. m. 
Express train arrives at Lansing at 10.05 a. m. 
Mixed train leaves Lansing, going north, at 
8.15 a. m. 
Mixed train leaves Ionia, going north, at 12.30 
p. ™m. 
Mixed train arrives at Greenville at 2.30 p. m. 
Mixed train leaves Greenville, going south, at 
3.45 a, m. 
Mixed train leaves Ionia, going south, at 10.40 
a, m, 
Mixed train arrives at Lansing at 2.20 p. m. 
R. LAUGHLIN, Supt., Lansing. 


MAGIC POLISH, 


Pianos, Organs and Furniture, 


This is the best Polish now in use, and every 
family should try it. 
Price, 50 cents per bottle. 
Manufactured by 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 
CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the 
following popular Church Books at the lowest 
rates and in any quantity. 


Retail. Per doz. 
The Victory, ... = . $1 50 $15 50 
Triumph; ¥ 412009 ster eh 50 13 50 
Choral Tribute, . « 160 13 50 
Temple, Choir, a «niece 1 50 13 50 
‘Trae Choirs eee re, ao 13 50 
Key Note,’ Jiscu ce 6 epee 1:50 13 50 
Harp of Judah, . . . .« . 150 13 50 
Jubilant Voices, . . . . 1 50 13 50 


Single copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of 
retail price. Address, 

C. J. WHITNEY & CO, 
Detroit. 


Piano Tuning and Repairing. 

We take pleasure in announcing that we have 
secured the services of Mr. A. J. Vandermeer, 
who will in future attend to allorders for tuning 
and repairing. We can recommend him to be 
one of the best workmen of the kind in the 
country, and satisfaction is guaranteed every 
time. Parties in the State wanting work of this 
kind done can send their orders direct to us, and 
they will be promptly attended to. 

C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS. 

We are prepared to supply any of the standard 
Sunday School Singing Books, at lowest prices 
and in any quantity. Among the most popular 
now in use are: 

Retail. Per doz. 


The Song Garland, . . $0 35 $3 60 
The RTIZO,, os a iss va) uns ie 00 
wilver Spray, “<5 sc cate 3 60 
Bright Jewels, .: *3)) SVy) et. 35 3 60 
Fresh Laurels, «0%, ee) .« 3 60 
Silver Wing: 3 60 
3 
3 


3 
By a at wa ae 3 
New Golden Shower, inating as, bal 3. 3 60 


Golden Censer,. . . . - 60 


New Golden Chain, . . . ‘ 35 3 60 
The Signet Ring, . . .. - 35 3 60 
The trade supplied at publisher’s rates. Sin- 


gle copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of retail 
price. Address, 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO., Detroit. 


PORTABLE 


PIPE ORCANS. 


MANUFACTURED RY 


Derrick, Felgemaker & Co. 


These Organs are meeting with Great 
Success, 
as they are just the instrument for church or 
| parlor use. Send for price list to 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Geveral Agents, Detroit. 
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CHICKERING & SONS’ 
i TA. IN ©) Bao Ex See 


HAVE RECEIVED FOR THE 
SEVENTY-sIX SUPERIORITY 


ES ET Mea eM SS 


Over all Competition, 


MAN UEPACTU Bes 


In Europe and America. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


First Grand Prize! Highest t Award ! 


J] CROSS OF THE LEGION OF MONOR & GOLD MEDAL, 


TO 


CHIICKERING & SONS. 


For the American Pianos, in all three styles exhibited, viz: GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT; this award being distinctly classified by the Imperial Commission as 


EFiRsT IN THE ORDER oF MBARiT. 


Places the Chickering Piano at the head of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 


A GENERAL REDUCTION IN PRICES and a strict adhesion to THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers, 


fT Se Be SO ms OO Cs td GE 


Is the most durable in the world and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has no equal in the country. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aide to labor. 
Their PRICES are sct as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 


the business. 
ios SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICK ERING 
PIAN‘S are considered snperior to others: 
1. QUALITY Ol TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION, 5. STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2 BODY OR POWER OF TONE. 4. DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION. 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold by us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms, New Pianos opening daily. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 
The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 


in Europe or America: [ TRANSLATION. J 

Messrs. Cu1cKEerInG—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 
(superlatively perfect). There is no eee which is foreign to them. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmony, 
brillianey, solidity, charms and prestige; thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects. LISZT. 


I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world —L, M. GO TTSCHALK, 


OFV BIR... S'7j;OD0 a tea toe Gore Se AN Ce 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State Siting the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one galling to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Tilustrated Catalogues, with reduced Price List, sent free to any address. 
Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


HAINES BROTHERS PIANO FORTES 


Rank among the most Complete aud Perfect Instrnments Manufactured at a Price which cannot fail to suit the Public Generally. 
ADVANTAGES GAINED BY PURCHASIN rel A HAINES PIANO FORTE, 

1st. Their reputation is fully SS ee os ing every advantage from all 

established as first-class in every = : = == 2 large dealers in piano merchan- 


dise, who gladly give them the 
preference of their stock. 


respect. —— 


2d. Their prices, styles and 
sizes vary to suit all classes of 
purchasers, 


6th. They can give the pur- 
_ chaser more for the money than 
stim elsewhere, from the very fact 
Z = sony that their factories, warerooms 
i ; Fj EEE i I i and personal efforts are all con- 
TT centrated at one place. Conse- 
GHA E ah | ut i i quently they have no heavy 
running or store expenses to 
add to the price of the pianos. 


8d, Every piano is construct- 
ed under the personal supervi- 
sion of a member of the firm. 


4th. Every article used. in the 
construction of these pianos is 
selected personally, and none 
but the first quality of anything 
will be used by this firm. 


7th. Every piano is warrant- 
ed for five years. 


5th. The advantage this con- i i : Hit 
cern has over many piano manu- tt ui * ala iTeielisils ier 
facturers, is that they buy im- , 
mensely large invoices, for : 

which they pay cash, thus gain- 
ha A large assortment of these Pianos always in stock at the Wholesale Warerooms of 


BF Agents Wanted in every Town in the State. C. J. WHITNEY & Co., General Agents, Detroit. 


Socom a Z = = 8th. Every piano is guaran- 
: : : teed to give satisfaction or no 
tale. 


1 b Ne “hittin 
Te 
! | Ee Ae 
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Ghe Song Hournal,. 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AND ITS LITERATURE. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jefferson Avenue. Publishers, 


'*Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries."’ 


$1.00 per Year. 


Terms: to Cents per Copy. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by C. J. WHITNEY & CO., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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Forecasting. 


If sitting with this little worn-out shoe 

And searlet stocking lying on my knee, 
I knew the little feet had pattered through 

The pearl-set gates that lie *twixt heaven and me, 
I could be reconciled and happy too, 

And look with glad eyes toward the Jasper Sea. 


If, in the morning, when the song of birds 
Reminds us of a music far more sweet, 

I listen for his pretty broken words, 
And for the music of his dimpled feet, 

I could be almost happy though I heard 
No answer, and saw but his vacant seat. 


I could be glad, if, when the day is done, 

And all its cares and heart-aches laid away, 
I could look westward to the hidden sun, 

And, with a heart full of deep yearnings, say, 
“To-night I’m nearer to my little one 

By just the travel of a single day.” 


If I could know those little feet were shod 
. In sandals wrought of light in better lands, 
And that the foot-prints of a tender God 
Ran side by side with his, in golden sands, 
I could bow cheerfully and kiss the rod, 
Since Benny was in wiser, safer hands. 


If he were dead I would not sit to-day 
And stain with tears the wee sock on my knee, 
I would not kiss the tiny shoe, and say, 
“ Bring back again my little boy to me!” 
I would be patient, knowing it is God’s way, 
And that He’d lead me to him o’er death’s silent sea. 


But O! to know the feet, once pure and white, 
The haunts of vice have boldly ventured in! 
The hands that should have battled for the right, 

Have been wrung crimsom in the clasp of sin ! 
And should he knock at heaven’s gate to-night, 
I fear my boy could hardly enter in! 


Blackberries. 


The trees were flushed with red and gold, 
As, in the warm September weather, 

Among the country lanes we strolled, 
And picked the blackberries together. 


Standing among the russet-brown 
And withered leaves that hid the roots, 
I pulled the bramble branches down, 
And watched her pluck and eat the fruits. 


With tender, purple finger-tips, 

That shunned the thorns with dainty skill, 
She put them to her pouted lips, 

And laughed and looked more pretty still. 


Her ringing tones awoke the air 
To joyful echoes as she passed ; 

Each opening prospect seemed more fair, 
Each lane more tempting than the last. 


And even now, when strolling through . 
The by-ways hedged with bush and bramble 
I pull a blackberry or two 
Tn memory of that far-off ramble, 


? 


The Abbe Liszt and a New American Prima 


Donna. 


A_Leipsie correspondent gives the following inter- 
esting intelligence concerning the progress of a young 
American girl who is studying for the lyric stage: 
The Abbe Liszt is at present on a visit to Weimar, the 
guest of the Grand Duke of Altenburg, and occupies 
the house that Goethe lived in for forty years, now 
the Duke’s property. A few days ago the great pian- 
ist gave a matinee musicale, at a teception of the high- 
est personages, both in rank and talent, and through 
the influence of his friends, who had heard of the 
wonderful vocal talent of our country-woman, Miss 
Violetta Colville, he extended an invitation to the 


young lady and her mother, Madame Mary Provost, | 


to attend his entertainment.. 

When we arrived g@ his house the Grand Duke was 
already there, with ladies and gentlemen of the court, 
and several celebrated musicians and friends. The 
Abbe received us very cordially, and conducted Miss 
Violetta and her mother to seats near the piano, 
where a gentleman was about to play, evidently wait- 
ing to begin. After his performance, which was ex- 
cellent, the Abbe requested Miss Violetta to sing. 
Our nightingale was so frightened that the old man 
said to her, “Don’t tremble, my child; I will accom- 
pany you myself.” The auditors were astonished. 
Imagine the honor. There were several ladies and 
gentlemen sang through the morning, but there was 
an accompanist for them, and for our coming Ameri- 
can prima donna alone did the great master of music 
deign to be so good. 

When she had finished he got up, and, taking her 
hands, said: “Very good, very good,” smiling, and 
looking in her face, while the ladies and gentlemen 
applauded. But the second piece she sang, when her 
fright had passed away, was so much better, that the 
old man embraced her, holding her head against his 
breast with one hand, while he patted it with the 
other, and, looking toward Madame Provost, most 
feelingly remarked, “'The feeling of Malibran, with 
the voice of Sontag,” and smiled. What shall I say 
of the Abbe’s performance? There were several per- 
formers, as I have told you, one an especially brilliant 
player, who has gained a considerable reputation; but 
when Liszt performs all others seem insignificant and 
soulless. At the touch of his hand the piano has an- 
other voice—it is not the same instrument; it wakes 
up as if touched by galvanism, and for the moment 
it is a living creature—groans, and weeps, and sings, 
and laughs, and cries out, just as it is whipped, or 
caressed, or tickled, by the hand of its lord and king. 
For never looked the proudest monarchon his corona- 
tion-day so noble and grand as this sovereign of the 
music world on the throne of his music seat. There 
is something of the lion in the appearance of Liszt, 
his eyes so full of fire, his magnificent hair, remark- 
ably abundant even if he were still a young man, 
thrown back from a massive brow, 2ud face full of an 
admirable intelligence, and an expression of wonder- 
ful force, power, and energy, which his pleasant smile 
cannot conceal. In any station of life, in any profes- 
sion he might have adopted, Franz Liszt would still 
have been the chief of all competitors, 

Miss Violetta Colville has been under instruction 
of the best masters of Europe for three years, and 
two more years of study are deemed necessary before 
the young lady will make her public debut in opera. 
Her father, Mr. Samuel Colville, is pursuing a wise 
course in not hastening her public appearance before 
she has become a thoroughly cultivated musical artist, 


DESIGNED FOR AN ORGANIST.—A young Ameri- 
can, Master Willie Shelton, of New Haven, Connect- 
icut, son of a gentleman of fortune, is now in Eng- 
land for the purpose of improving himself on the 
organ. J1is extraordinary ability has quite stirred 
up the people of Brighton, and he was about to go to 
London to show the pretenders in that metropolis 
what the capabilities of the instrument really are. 


Doubtful Advantages of Piano-Pounding. — 


How many of those who spend time and means in 
the cultivation of music have any object in view be- 
yond the entertainment of company? My young 
friend, do you feel yourself sufficiently rewarded for 
the time you are spending every day in practice, dry 
and disagreeable as the mere mechanical part is, by 
the exaggerated applause of the shallow people of 
whom fashionable society is mostly composed? If 
you have a true soul for music, you have found that 
in company a style of music pleases altogether differ- 
ent from what you would play at home for your own 
enjoyment or that of yourfamily. In company, you 
are expected to appeal to the eyes as well as the ears 
of the listeners. Your fingers must perform feats 
equal to those of the most accomplished gymnast. 
Some people delight in watching the fingers to such 
a degree that they think of nothing else. Finding 
this to be the case you are anxious to make the best 
of what technical ability you have acquired by the 
diligent practice of scales, chords, etc., and astonish 
yourself even, in the execution of the music of a 
Gottschalk, Wehli, or some other rattletrap. Or per- 
haps your teacher “composes,” and his music is par- 
ticularly striking in its way. He has inspired you 
with respect by his finished performance, and, whén 
he presents you with a copy of his last composition, 


‘with the request that you learn it, you feel at once so 


flattered that you are ready to devote any amount of 
time to studying the peculiar effects through which 
he astonishes his hearers. He may play octaves par- 
ticularly well; the public are informed of the fact by 
the unmeaning frequency of octave passages. Or he 
has a wondrous power in his left hand, and therefore 
uses this member to the exclusion of the right. Or 
he excels in rapid, brilliant runs, calculated to ex- 
hibit the quality of touch, of which he is master. 
Although you are versed in none of these artifices 
that constitute the popular musician, and though as 
yet developed in no particular direction, you dili- 
gently spend an unaccountably long time to produce 
the effect intended by the composer. 

In the meantime, what becomes of the pieces you 
learned before? They are forgotten, of course. Not 
one of them can you remember. ‘The last piece is the 
only one, to be laid aside in its turn and forgotten, 
while working to master another of even greater dif- 
ficulty. Andso on until the young days are spent. 
This music has never been any real enjoyment to you, 
for it is barren; it is not the language of the heart; 
for a brief moment it sparkles, glares, makes noise, 
and is burst out like a rocket. And as the desire to 
inspire admiration ceases, when you are settled in life 
and have the care of a family, the piano is never 
opened except when an occasional visitor tries her 
skill. On the music-stand are the bound books full 
of emptiness, with your maiden name on the cover, 
and you can hardly believe that you ever played them, 
so little remains in your remembrance of the pieces 
they contain. 


Josef Strauss. 


The musical world of Vienna is en dueil over the 
sad death of Josef Strauss, who about a year ago 
received such barbarous injuries at the hands of 
some drunken Prussian officers for whom he refused 
to play, after they had insulted him, that he died 
from their effects after long sufferings. Those who 
have enjoyed the Strauss Concerts before, miss his 
earnest Beethoven looking face now, and the lovely 
music he was wont to give them, in which was always 
a yearning minor chord and a sorrowful, haunting 
refrain that came back again and again like the toll- 
ing of the Ave Maria bells in Venice, when their 
echoes sweep over the blue lagunes and reach you on 
the lovely island of Lido where they are lost in the 
murmurs of the Adriatic. Of the three survivors of 
the celebrated Johann Strauss, they are now left his 
son Eduard, who is always in Vienna, and Johann, to 
whom the Russian Government pays an enormous 
sum in order to retain him in St. Petersburg. 


‘ 
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Correspondence. 


From Boston. 

Coming Musical Hvents—Parepa-Rosa to Open the 
Operatic Season—How Jubilee Gilmore is in for 
making Money— What Deeds are to be done in the 
name of Music. 


Correspondence of The Song Journal. 

Boston, August 24, 1871. 

In my letter last month I gave a little foreshadow- 
ing of what is to be done in a musical way in Boston 
next season. I can add but little except to correct 
one or two matters where changes have been made 
since that letter was written, Theodore Thomas will 
not visit Boston until after his westward trip, which 
will carry his concerts forward some time. Madame 
Parepa-Rosa has decided to give three concerts at 
Music Hall in advance of her operatic opening in 
New York, assisted by Mrs. Seguin, Carlo Patti, the 
violinist, and other artists. 
the new members of her operatic troupe until she ap- 
pears at the Boston Theater, in January. These 
concerts will take place on the evenings of September 
20 and 22, and the afternoon of September 23. 

Gilmore’s great International Jubilee, of which I 
have heretofore written the Sona JOURNAL, is begin- 
ning to excite attention among our citizens. Mr. 
Gilmore’s prospectus was recently published, and nat- 
urally created a little excitement, as the promises of 
a building to hold one hundred thousand people, a 
fortnight of national concerts, a chorus of twenty 
thousand, an orchestra of between two and three 
thousand, and the other great features of the gigantic 
scheme were read. Mr. Gilmore does not enter upon 
his great undertaking single-handed, as he did upon 
the work of organizing the Peace Jubilee of 1869. 
He will have no difficulty in drumming up pecuniary 
aid as he had before, and by a simple device to be 
carried out in the sale of season tickets, even a guar- 
anty fund will not be required—that is, a subscrip- 
tion, such as was gotten up in connection with the 
first Jubilee. Mr. Gilmore sailed for Europe on the 
12th, upon business connected with the great festival, 
having the week previous visited Long Branch and 
induced President Grant to give him an autograph 
letter, indorsing his scheme, and recommending him 
personally to all the representatives of the United 
States Government abroad. Mr. Gilmore will en- 
deavor to interest foreign governments in the festival 
to the extent of sending over representative bands, 
and will try hard to secure some representatives from 
court. He will also make it his mission to secure the 
co-operation of some of the most eminent composers 
of the Old World. Why should not Verdi, Wagner, 
Gounod, or Costa, or what is better still, all four, come 
over on a visit to a country which has done so much 
in performing the music they have written? Then, 
again, some one of the European composers will be 
invited to compose the opening hymn of universal 
peace, with which the monster gathering is to be in- 
augurated. The words will probably be contributed 
by some one of America’s distinguished poets. The 
organization and drilling of the chorus will soon be 
begun, or at least as soon as the summer vacation is 
over. Dr. E. Tourjee, the superintendent of the last 
Jubilee—the most valuable assistant Mr. Gilmore had 
—will again assist in this department. To raise an 


efficient chorus of twenty thousand voices will by no! 


means be a difficult matter, and, as before, the only 


difficulty will be to keep the number within the proper | 


limits. 

The structure will have an auditorium of twice the 
space of the Coliseum of 1869, and it will be built in 
a more substantial manner and in a more ornamental 
style. Imagine a building which is to cover an area 
of nearly eight acres, 8224 feet long and 4424 feet 
wide. ‘The roof, without the elevations for the win- 


dows, monitor, etc., will have the appearance of an | 


She will not introduce] 


elongated dome. The construction of the building 
will be begun this fall, and the festival is to open 
June 17, and continue a fortnight or more. 
probable that the structure will be kept standing sey- 
eral years to be used for other purposes. 

RANGER. 


From London. 


The new Albert Hall Organ—An American Receives 
the Silver Medal for Composition—Morning Con- 
certs—The Opera Houses—A Gay Season Antici- 
pated, 


Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
LONDON, August 10. 

On the 18th of July the fine organ for Albert Hall 

was opened. The builder was Mr. Willis, and the 
organist for the occasion was Mr. W. T. Best. A very 
excellent programme was provided, and Mr. Best’s 
playing was considered by critics to be superior to 
anything he had ever had done before—in fact, Best’s 
best. 
The organ has four rows of keys, and upward of 
two octaves of pedals. Most of the stops are of good 
quality, but when the full power of the organ was 
displayed, it was made manifest that the Hull re- 
quired to be well filled in order to subdue the power- 
ful sound. ; 

Among the pieces performed were the prelude and 
fugue of Bach in E flat; Hangel’s organ concerto, 
No. 1; Mendelssohn’s sonata, No. 1; a choral song and 
fugue, on a theme by Travers; an Andante Graziosio, 
by Mr. Hopkins, and an air, with variations, by Mr. 
H. Smart. Mr. Best also introduced two composi- 
tions of his own—a march in A minor, and an “ An- 
dante Pastorale.” 

Mr. Parry, an old resident of America, but more 
recently of England, was awarded the silver medal 
for composition at the recent concert of the Royal 
Academy of Music. Mr. Parry first gained his rep- 
utation at a National ‘ Eisteddfod,” at Swansea, 
Wales, where Mr. Brinsley Richards selected his com- 
position for the first prize among one hundred that 
were submitted for composition. Since then Mr. 
Parry has taken his degree as Bachelor of Music, at 
Cambridge. 

Mr. G. W. Hammond has recently been very suc- 
cessful with a series of “morning concerts,” which 
he has been giving at Hanover Square. These were 
largely instrumental, the music being evolved from 
four pianos, two violins, a tenor violoncello, and double 
bass. The fashionable world paid heavily, and patron- 
ized the concerts in large numbers, 

At the Royal Italian Opera, “Tl Matrimonio Segre- 
to,” by Cimarosa, has been revived. The music, 
though slightly antiquated, is very dramatic and 
pleasing. Mlle. Sessi sang the part of “ Bellina; 
Madame Vanzini was much applauded as “ Ersilia,”’ 
and Madame Salchi, as “ Leonora,” won approbation 
Madame Patti has since made her appearance at this 
establishment as Valentina, in ‘‘ Les Huguenots.” At 
Her Majesty’s Opera “ Rigoletto” created the most 
enthusiasm, M, Capoul appearing as the Duke, his 
best aria being the favorite “La donna e Mobile.” Sig- 
nor Mendioroz made his first appearance as Rigoletto. 
He has a very good baritone voice, but is lacking in 
sustained energy. The other two new comers, Sig- 
nors Bignio and Prudenza. were closely scanned. 
The former was unfavorably received, but Prudenza 
is considered to be the best performer of secondary 
parts that has appeared for some time on the London 
lyric stage. 

The Philharmonic Society gave their eighth and 
last concert on the dd. Mlle. Titiens appeared in the 
place of Mile. Miramon, and was rapturously encored. 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini also made a very good im- 
pression on the large audience. Weber’s jubilee 


overture ended the performance. 

The coming season bids fair to be more interesting 
than ever. Already artists of repute have made their 
appearance. The very elite of the French companies 
have been engaged by London managers. W. 


It is} 
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From Kalamazoo. 


Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
KALAMAZOO, August 24. 


A meeting was held in the Methodist Church 
building at this place to hear the report of a commit- 
tee appointed for the purpose of inquiring into the 
feasibility of establishing in Kalamazoo a Normal 
Musical Institute, Mr. G. E Curtiss in the chair. 

The following is the report: 


“After giving the matter some thought and inves- 
tigation your committee are of the opinion that the 
surest and perhaps the only way of securjng united 
and well-directed effort in such an enterprise is 
through the formation of a Musical Society, which, 
being governed by laws of its own making, and ad-~ 
ministered by officers of its own choosing, will con- 
tain all the elements necessary for the establishment 
of such an institution. When such an organization 
shall have been perfected, the time will have come, in 
the opinion of your committee, for considering the ques- 
tion of who shall be Musical Director, and whether 
it shall take the form of a school immediately, or ap- 
proach it gradually. 

“Your committee would therefore most heartily 
recommend the immediate formation of a Musical 
Society. J. 8S. CHAPin, i 

Dr. W. T. STILLWELL, 

W. ¥F. Leavirt, 

H. D. W1r.Bor, 

G. E, Curtiss, 
Committee.” 

The report was accepted and adopted by an unani- 
mous vote. 

Moved and carried that a committee of four be ap- 
pointed to secure attendance at some future meeting 
of not less than twenty-five persons of competent 
musical abilities, who shall constitute and act as char- 
ter members, for the purpose of organizing a Musical 
Society, as set forth in the report just adopted. The 
following were chosen as that committee: H. D. Wil- 
bor, W. F. Leavitt, George E. Curtiss, PF. Van de 
Sande. 

Moved and carried that Mr. Van de Sande and Mr. 
Leavitt be a committee to draft a constitution and by- 
laws, to be presented for consideration at the next 
meeting. 

After extending an invitation to the citizens of 
Kalamazoo to attend the next meeting, which was 
appointed for August 30, the assembly adjourned. 
“ig 


Rossini’s Fondness for Macaroni. 


Rossini was always extravagantly fonl of maca- 
roni, and used to boast that he knew how to cook it 
fifty different ways. The following story is amusing: 
Near the Passage Vivienne, in Paris, is a vast estab- 
lishment where only vermicelli, Italian paste, cheese, 
and macaroni are sold. This store a few years ago 
was frequented by a fine-looking old man, who passed 
hours examining the gastronomic wealth spread out 
before him with as much care as would a book-worm 
hunting for some rare volume. He would smell the 
savory cheese with as much delight as if it were a 
bouquet of heliotrope and roses, while his fingers, 
covered with brilliants would daintily toy and caress 
the golden stalks and strings of the Neapolitan pastes. 
No one knew him, or his social position, only hazard 
betrayed his incognito one bright day. The mysteri- 
ous macaroni amateur was in the act of getting into 
his carriage when a gentleman passed and bowed 


|most respectfully, in return receiving a mere nod. 
|The proprietor of the paste store inquired immedi- 


ately, “Are you acquainted with that gentleman +r” 
“TI have the honor.” ‘Is he a person of distinction >” 


“Ot the highest.” “A Duke?” “Far better.” “A 
Prince?” “Keep on.” “A King?” “ Still higher.” 
“Well, then, he must be an Emperor?” “ Yes, in- 


deed, one of the most powerful Autocrats in the Em- 
pire of Art. His name is Rossini.” “Per Bacro!” 
cried the excited Italian, proud of possessing such an 
illustrious customer, “if the maestro knows as much 
about music as he does about macaroni, I don’t won- 
der that he composed the “Barber of Seville!” = 
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Memoranda of Mario. 


HIS UNEXAMPLED CAREER. 


How many great singers of the other sex have been 
rivals and successors, and challenged together or in 
turn the admiration of the world of London, while 
Mario ruled, not merely supreme, but almost alone. 
Gulia Grisi, with the beauty and symmetry of an 
unique statue, with her superb voice and the unsur- 
passed splendor of her dramatic genius; Jenny Lind, 
the most popular and successful, if not the greatest 
singer to whom the world ever listened, and who 
quitted the field magnanimously and wisely while 
yet in her prime; Viardot, with thrilling power and 
passion; Bosio, that bright light of the firmament of 
song, so prematurely and suddenly extinguished; the 
bold brillianey of Cruvelli; the vivid force of Picco- 
lomini; Patti’s exquisite purity and sweetness ; Luc- 
ca’s energy of dramatic expression; the noble classic 
dignity and grandeur of Tietjens; the sympathetic 
tenderness of Nilsson—these are only some of the 
names and gifts which will spring at once to every 
recollection, as we think over the years of Mario’s 
career. But during that time how many great tenors 
have crossed the stage whereon he appeared! On a 
small scrap of paper one might write down all the 
names; and it is not too much to say that not one 
could claim to be, in the union of lyrical and dra- 
matic qualities, the rival of Mario. It is a wise re- 
solve that bids him to withdraw from the scene of so 
prolonged and complete a success, 


WHAT FIRST STIMULATED HIM. 


The Atheneum gives the following paragraph about 
Signor Mario, whose retirement from the stage may 
thus be called one of the great musical events of this 
generation : 

“That Grisi exercised a potent influence over the 
mind of Signor Mario, inspiring him with a desire to 
shine as an actor, there can be little doubt; but close 
observers of the career of Signor Mario will be dis- 

osed to admit that it was coming in contact with 
adame Viardot, in the ‘Huguenots,’ that was the 
turning point in his marked changeas anactor. This 
great artist, who came to sing the part of Valentina, 
in Meyerbeer’s master-piece, was really the represent- 
ative of the composer in the mounting of the work, 
, the opposition to which from the Italian singers was 
'more than strong—it was rancorous. The lady suc- 
ceeded in her exertions, and the genius of Meyerbeer, 
in 1848. for the first time in this country, asserted its 
supremacy. Mario, at first somewhat lifeless and 
listless, as Raoul, changed his tone when the French 
tenor, M. Roger, one night, through the indisposition 
of the Italian, was called upon to sing the part, which 
he did in French, Madame Viardot, on the spur of the 
moment, from memory, singing in French also, so 
that Raoul and Valentina were declaiming in the 
Gallic tongue, while the other artists in the cast were 
reveling in their choice Italian. M. Roger woke Sig- 
nor Mario from lethargy; from that night the septuor 
of the duel was a reality; the duet with Valentina 
wus inspired. 


THE ACCOUNT OF HIS APPEARANCES. 


The Pall Mall Gazette publishes a curious analysis 
of the career of Signor Mario in London, where it 
seems he has sung every season since 1839, with the 
single exception of 1869. He has appeared on 976 
oceasions, all but 41 being representations of complete 
operas. His favorite roll has been Raoul in ‘The 
Huguenots,” which he has sung in London 119 times. 
Next comes Almaviva, in Rossini’s “ Barber,” which 
he has given 102 times. Gennaro, in “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” 91 times; Hust, in Gounod’s opera, 59 times; 
and Henando, in “La Favorita,” 59 times, were his 
other most popular personations. 


THE TESTIMONIALS HE RECEIVED. 


Mario’s testimonial, presented to him after his ben- 
efit, consists of an elegant octagon-shaped casket, 
richly ornamented with gold mounts at each corner, 
and having a medallion on which was engraved an 
inscription in verse. Another gift was an ivory cigar 
case, mounted in gold, and bearing on a shield of gold 
a laurel wreath, surmounted by the Marquis’ coronet 
of his illustrious race, with these lines beneath: 
“Pretosi dissero gli dei, O da la terra una volta la mu- 
ica del Ciel, # le labbre tocearono di Mario.” It was 
given by a lady, with a wreath of bay leaves. 


RaFr As A Pranist.—Carl Wolfsohn has lately 
visited Joachim Raff, the celebrated composer, at his 
home in Wiesbaden. Raff is said to exclude himself 
entirely from society, and live in and with himself. 
Wolfshon adds: Raff played for me during the after- 
noon. He is mot, by any mamner of means, a perfect 

ianist, but he plays with the utmost delicacy and 
eeling, amj then again with immense breadth and 
passion. , 
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Ole Bull’s New Piano and Other Pianos. 


The peculiarity of this instrument, of which rumor 


has said so much, consists chiefly of the sounding- | 


board, which is detached from the frame of the piano, 
and is made of thick pine wood, formed in many 
pieces, so as to secure fineness of grain, and strength- 
ened by wooden ribs below. In addition to this, much 
of the iron usually used about the sounding-board is 
discarded, metal being done away with as much as 
possible. The result of this, Ole. Bull contends, 
will be to make the piano mellow and become richer 
with age, as does a violin, and the theory has many 
supporters. On the occasion of its frst exhibition, it 
proved to have a delicate, sympathetic tone, but lack- 
ed the forte qualities so requisite in a grand piano. 
This, however, may come with age, and, if it does, 
Mr. Bull’s piano will be a decided success. 

In an ordinary piano there are fifteen kinds of 
wood, namely, pine, maple, spruce, cherry, walnut, 
whitewood, apple, basswood, birch, mahogany, ebony, 
holly, cedar, beech and rosewood, from Honduras, Cey- 
lon, England, South America and Germany. In this 
combination elasticity, strength, pliability, toughness, 
resonance, lightness, durability and beauty are indi- 
vidual qualities, and the general result is ‘ voice.” 
There are also used of the metals, iron, steel, brass, 
white metal, gum metal and lead. There are in an 
instrument of seven and a half octaves 214 strings, 
making a total length of 787 feetof steel wire, and 
500 feet of white (covering) wire. Such a piano will 
weigh from 900 to a thousand pounds, and will last 
with constant use (not abuse) fifteen or twenty years. 

In Cincinnati a new sort of piano has been invented 
and patented during the present month. -The pecu- 
liar feature of the invention is, that, instead of strings 
stretched across the sounding-board, small steel ton- 
gues, each with a hook or arm on either side, are at- 
tached to the sounding-board, and struck by hammers 
similar to those of the ordinary instrument, only the 
tongue and hammer are worked perpendicularly. 
One hook of each tongue being half the length of the 
other, yields a tone an octave higher; thus each 
stroke of the hammer produces two notes, an octave 
apart. The vibration produced is full as continuous 
as that obtained from strings, and the tone is readily 
stopped by the application of a check or damper. It 
is said to be entirely practicable to manufacture in- 
struments of this pattern much cheaper than those of 
the ordinary style. 


Adelina Patti as Valentine. 


{From the London Times. } 


The most interesting and important event of the 
week, the “ farewell” peformance of Signor Mario, 
has already been described. Next in interest was 
Madame Adelina Patti’s first appearance as Valentine 
in the “ Huguenots,” on the occasion of her benefit. 
All we feel bound to say at present about this new 
and ambitious essay of the richly-endowed lady is 
that, if the enthusiasm it excited among an audience 
which crammed the theatre to the roof can be accept- 
ed as a genuine test, Madame Patti must be accredited 
with anew triumph. At the end of the great duet 
with Raoul she was thrice called before the curtain 
with acclamation ; Signor Mario had to pick up bou- 
quets and wreaths till he was fairly exhausted, and 
many were left on the stage to be gathered by less 
distinguished hands. Nevertheless, we cannot but 
feel that there are limits even to the versatility of this, 
one of the most versatile, and in her own particular 
line, which need not be designated, incomparable of 
artistes; and we are also of opinion that Madame 
Patti’s physical attributes alone would constitute a 
barrier to her obtaining the like eminence in the 
higher walks of lyric tragedy. Her Leonora, in the 
“ Trovatore,”’ we admit, is admirable, as she has shown 
on more than one occasion; but there is a long step 
between Leonora and Valentine. Meyerbeer’s music, 
moreover, notwithstanding all that has been said about 
that of Verdi, being infinitely more trying to the 
voice. At the same time, we are so convinced of the 
thorough earnestness of Madame Patti in whatever 
she attempts that we prefer awaiting another oppor- 
tunity of forming a judgment as to her capabilities 
for excelling in the new sphere to which she is now 
apparently directing her thoughts. Though a first 
experience does not justify a verdict of unqualified 
approval, it is equally insufficient, on the other hand, 
to warrant condemnation without appeal. The 
formances of no artiste whom we can call to 
have been worthier calm and deliberate conside 
than those of Madame Adelina Patti. 


Wuirney.—Mr. M. W. Whitney, the well known 
singer, of Boston, has received an offer to take part 
in the great London oratorios next fall. He will sail 
for England shortly. 
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“Good Words.” 
“4 WELCOME GUEST.” 
[From the Flint Globe.) 

THE Sone Journat, for August, published by 
C. J. Whitney & Co., is a welcome guest on our table. 
Its musical miscellany is interesting, its song, Angel 
Maggie, is full of exquisite melody, and the instru- 
mental piece entitled Album Leaf, will be appreciated 
by all lovers of music, 


THE LATEST MUSICAL NEWS. 
(From the Pontiae Jacksonian.) 

THE Sone JOURNAL for August is received. It 
contains all the latest news in the musical world, 
and several fine pieces of instrumental and vocal 
music, 

{From the Hillsdale Democrat.) bs 

THe Sone JoURNAL for August contains a choice 
variety of music, musical miscellany, etc. 


(From the Ypsilanti Commercial.} 

THE Sone JourRNAL.—This invaluable journal 
of music and song, published by C. J. Whitney & Co., 
Detroit, comes to us as bright and beautiful as a May 
morning. “Angel Maggie” is a nice thing. 

{From the Pontiac Bill Poster.] 

Tue Sone JouRNAL for August is at hand. It is 

a musical publication for the masses. 


“ POPULAR MUSIC—INTERESTING ARTICLES.” 
{From the Laingsburg Recorder.] 

Tue Sone JourNAu.—This literary and musical 
journal has again come to hand. It contains several 
popular pieces of music, and a fine array of interest- 
ing articles. Every one should subscribe for it before 
sending out of the State for a foreign musical sheet. 


‘““NO CHANCE FOR IMPROVEMENT.” 
(From the St. Joseph County Republican.) 

The last number of C. J. Whitney & Co.’s Sone 
JOURNAL has arrived. We fail to see any chance for 
improvement in this young and excellent monthly. In 
addition to a large supply of first class musical litera- 
ture, the proprietors give two pieces of music, ‘‘ Take 
Back the Heart,” and “ Der Thautropfen.” 


Jenny Lind. 


Justin McCarthy writes from London to the New 
York Evening Mail as follows: “I ‘assisted’ the 
other night at a rather melancholy entertainment. 
It was the performance of Otto Goldsmidt’s sacred 
pastoral, ‘Ruth,’ the principal soprano part in which 
was taken by his renowned wife, Jenny Lind, There 
was a brilliant house resolute to be pleased. Jenny 
Lind had a grand reception, the cordiality of which 
was doubtless enhanced by a general desire to mark a 
sense of indignation at the wanton and cruel calum- 
nies which lately assailed herself and her husband. 
But it was a heavy and mournful business. ‘Can 
that be Jenny Lind?’ some of the younger listeners 
whispered. That heavy, homely matron—that striv- 
ing singer with the worn-out voice which struggles 
so painfully with the high notes and is so hoarse with 
the low. Can it be that twenty years ago Europe and 
America were filled with rapturous admiration over 
the divine glories of that voice, the artistic perfection 
of that style? Greater singers than Jenny Lind 
there certainly were, but no singer ever bore the same 
triumphs and the same renown What was the Pic- 
colomini mania, the Patti mania, the Nilsson mania, 
when compared with the madness for Jenny Lind? 
And, now, what remains? Nothing, it seems to me, 
except a knowledge of music and high artistic pur- 
pose. No fancies, no art could do anything with that 
wrecked and faded voice. Nothing even hinted to 
me of the Jenny Lind of fame. The papers here 
praised the performance of course, which is a pity. 
It is a cruel mistake for a singer to appear in public 
after her time.” 


An Auction of Auber’s Effects. 


A sale of the furniture and works of art belonging 
to the late M. Auber has been going on at the Hotel 
des Ventes. The paintings, although signed by some 
celebrated masters, brought in general very low 
prices, the highest being paid for a female figure by 
haplin, and which only sold for 322 franes, A por- 
ait of Mme Thillon the singer, by Horace Vernet, 
as knocked down for 28 frances; one of Mme. Mali- 
ran, by the same artist, but unfinished, for 100 
francs; a sea piece, a sketch by Gudin, sold for 27 
francs; a miniature of Mme. Dechange, by Isabey, 
for 200 francs; and one of the Duke of Orleans, by 
d’Aubigny, 225 francs. The library is exceedingly 
limited, but contains some operatic scores and edi- 
tions of classical music. 
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Paganini. 


Of course Paganini had first earned his reputation 
on the Continent, or he would not have been invited 
to the Italian Operain London. However, this event- 
ually occurred, and then his foreign reputation being 
duly paraded and posted, a very crowded house assem- 
bled for the concert on his opening night. There is 
no orchestra in front. The curtain rises, and the or- 
chestra is seen ranging upward at the back of the 
scene. His figure and face have been portrayed. A 
symphony plays, and pauses. A tall black skeleton 
protrudes its head and shoulders at the side entrance, 
and advances with a stealthy gesture as of “a thing 
forbid.” It is the Magician with his violin. He bows 
very low—almost ironically ; then rises, and from that 
moment takes no more heed of the presence of the 


audience than if the house were empty. To describe | 


his marvelous performance, words are inadequate, and 
yet he is bound to say something. 

I had previously heard all the other celebrities of 
the time on this instrument, and had supposed that 
nothing could surpass what their life-long labors pro- 
duced. It was felt, however—and this feeling and 


opinion was the common one—that no other living | 


player could be called second to Paganini, the inter- 
val being of a kind that put all resemblance or ap- 
proach to him clear out of the question. The quality 
ot his tone was of the richest, and sometimes exuber- 
ant, and seemed to overflow, so to speak, not only the 
bounds of what a musical note can bear, but that the 
hearer can bear. Many were the persons of keen 
musical sensibility, who averred that they ofteu felt 
his tones in the roots of their hair, and even at times 
vibrating and tingling throughout their whole being. 
His powers and skill in expression were of a kind to 
produce alternately tears, laughter, astonishment, the 
noblest emotions, and the most beautiful or eccentric 
fancies. No wonder that his hearers shed tears when 
he could make the violin itself appear to weep. His 
execution surpassed belief, even with those who were 
present, as it seemed impossible that a single instru- 
ment could give the effect sometimes of half a dozen. 
His double-stopping was as rapid as any other play- 
er’s single notes, and he could make a rapid cadence 
of single notes by the power and art of the fingers 
only, and while waving the bow in the air. Indeed, 
his bow was continually seen flourishing in the air 
like a magie wand, as a signal or command to the or- 
chestra behind him. While his powers of expression 
varied from deep passion to the most delicate shades 
of emotion, he had also a descriptive and even imita- 
tive faculty which led him now and then into effects 
that laid him open to accusations of foul play and 
illegitimate means from instrumentalists who were 
incapable of such strikingly ingenious feats. For 
example, one of the pieces (for, unlike the common 
run of meaningless execution, all his pieces really did 
mean something, and often conveyed definite pictures 
to the imagination), was called ‘‘The Witches under 
the Walnut Tree.” You heard —let me say you saw— 
an old beldame come hobbling along in the twilight 
of evening. She is evidently toothless and lame. 
Her faltering, mumbling old song suggests this as she 
advances toward the foot of the walnut tree. Pres- 
ently another beldame, with a different voice, advances 
to a somewhat different measure. The two meet and 
confer together in a weird dialogue—not merely sing- 
ing, but talking. When it came to this pass, the au- 
dience exploded, with one accord, in an overwhelming 
applause. But the Magician proceeded, without tak- 
ing any notice of this, and the noise speedily sank 
down to its previous hush of silence. The old hags 
then sang a sort of quailing, toothless duet; then 
came whizzing and whistling wind, rushes of rain, 
and the gloom of midnight. Then it cleared off, and 
some birds sang in the upper branches of the tree, in 
shrill cold notes, indicative of dawn breaking; and 
then, in the far distance, we distinctly, though faintly, 
heard a cock crow. There could be no doubt of it. 
nor of any of these effects. Everybody felt it, and 
the triumph of Paganini in London was complete. 
Paganini was the first to demonstrate—and he did it 
to perfection—the capabilities of a single string in 
music. His grand solo, on the fourth string, of the 
prayer from ‘Moise en Egytto,” was at once a tri- 
umph of musical expression and of artistic skill. All 
sorts of romantic stories were circulated about him in 
consequence, and among others that he had commit- 
ted some terrible crime in his youth, and been shut 
up in a dungeon for many years; but during the last 


ten years he was allowed by a sardonic gaoler to have |i 


a violin with one string. Paganini was eventually 
compelled to “write to the Zimes” explaining that 


these tales were fabrications, and that having con-|i 


ceived the idea of a solo on a single string, “one day 
taught another.” He subsequently played various 
pieces of classical music, but the impassioned and the 
imaginative were his forte. In these qualities, as in 
his general powers over the instrument, he had never 


| Schultze, of Hamburg, 


been approached previously, and he has never been 
equalled, by a long way, ever since. In quartette 
playing and over classical music he has no doubt been 
equaled, possibly surpassed, by several of the great 
violinists who have followed him. Those who in the 
higher flights of fancy and feeling have most nearly 
approached him are Ernst, Ole Bull, Miska, Hauser, 
and Joachim—the latter especially in his ‘Trillo di 
Diablo,” by Tartina, though the German phlegm of 
his bearing does not come up to the Italian fire. But 
although some of these latter artists may really be 
admitted to be perfect, still they are not like the 
never-to-be-forgotten “Magician.” One or two de- 
tractors of his memory and his ‘‘ too potent art” have 
feebly endeavored to show that his miraculous skill 
was a sort of trick, and that he won his laurels by 
foul play; but you will always find that these people 
can do nothing of the sort themselyes—and never 
heard him. The rarest qualities of a great artist are 
high passion and imagination. These are gifts of 
nature; the rest must be the labor of years. 


THE BEETHOVEN CENTENARY At Bonn.— The 
Beethoven centenary celebration took place at Bonn 
on the 20th, 21st and 22d of August, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, of Cologne, and Herr 
Wasielewski, of Bonn. On the opening day (Sunday) 
the mass in D and the symphony in C minor was 
performed ; on Monday the “ Eroica” symphony and 
the “ Leonora” overture (No. 3), with excerpts from 
“ Fidelio,” the march and chorus from “The Ruins 
of Athens,” the violin concerto and the choral fan- 
tasia. On the last day the programme comprised the 
choral symphony, the piano forte concerto in E flat, 
the ““Egmont” overture, and the scena, ‘Ah! perfido.” 
The leading soprano was Mme. E. Bellingrath, of 
Dresden, the first contralto, Mme. Joachim, and a 
second contralto, Mme. F. Schrech (of Bonn; Herr 
was the basso, and Herr 
Walter, of Vienna, the tenor. The solo pianist was 
Herr Halle; the solo violinist, Herr Joachim; and 
the organist, Herr Franz Weber. 


THe PHILHARMONIC MEDALS.—The directors of 
the Philharmonic Society, London, in the presenta- 
tion of the gold medal struck in commemoration of 
the Beethoven centenary, have wisely resolved to 
honor the representatives of each branch of the art, 
composers, conductors, vocalists and instrumentalists. 
The recipients of this distinction are confined to those 
artists who have rendered service to the society, in- 
cluding Mme. Arabella Goddard, Mme. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Sir W. 8. Bennett. Mr. Cusins and Mr. 
Santley. The foreigners to whom the medal is to be 
presented are Mlle, Linzbauer, Mlle. Nilsson, Mlle. 
Tietjens, Herr Joachim and M. Gounod. Casts of 
the bust of the great composer, presented to the soci- 
ety by Mlle. Linzbauer, are to be supplied to the 
University of Cambridge, the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians, the Royal Academy of Music, the Crystal 
Palace, and Messrs. John Broadwood & Sons. 


A New Russtsn Tenor.—The Russian tenor of 
the future is M. David Meierovitsch. He was in- 
tended by his father, a rich proprietor of Kowno, for 
trade, but preferring the study of music, which he 
could not pursue at home, he ran away to St. Peters- 
burg. Here, after many efforts and privations, he 
succeeded in becoming acquainted with some of the 
leading artists at the Imperial Opera, who soon dis- 
covered his splendid voice. He next applied to Mme. 


Lucca, then fulfilling an engagement in the Russian | 


eapital, who not only aided him with money, but by 


her interest in official quarters, procured him admis- | 


sion into the Conservatory. 


overweening vanity. At the last rehearsal of his 
“Olympia,” he arrived last. He was in full dress, 
his breast covered with decorations from nearly every 
court in Europe.. He walked in a stately manner to 
his place, and then assumed his seat with the fervor 
of a priest at the altar. He raised his conducting 
stick, and cast a glance around him. ‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said “the work we are about to have the honor of 
rehearsing is a masterpiece. Let us begin.” 


SGLISH GIRLS’ Music Lessons.—The eho states 


sh school-girl spends on an average by far 
+ proportion, or not less than a clear fourth, 

The same authority calculates that arith- 
metic takes up one-thirteenth of her time, and history, 
geography, grammar, and other such insignificant 
trifles, about as much more, making altogether one- 
half. What becomes of the other half of her time, 
the writer fails to tell us. 


act, that “out of her available hours of study | 
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THe GREAT LONDON ORGAN.—The great organ 
in the Royal Albert Hall, in London—the largest or- 
gan in the world—has just been completed, and the 
first exhibition of it was given on the 18th of July. 
We published last year a scheme of the instrument, 
showing the points in which it is superior to the only 
great organ in America—namely, that in the Boston 
Music Hall. The London organ is said to have many 
important improvements in the couplers, mechanical 
stops, and action; but to offer no special novelty in 
the registers. There are 111 stops, besides fourteen 
additional combinations of manuals and pedals, four 
rows of keys, and more than two octaves of pedals. 


Sunpay Music 1n MassAcnuuserts.—The Spring- 
field Republican propounds this conumdrum: “Is it 
any worse for poor people to hear the music of Beet- 
hoven—or of Rossini or Verdi for that matter, per- 
| formed by a band in the open air—than for rich peo- 
ple to hear the same music played on an organ in the 
church? If there 7s an intrinsic sinfulness in open 
air music, we suggest the propriety of getting up a 
Sunday law against the birds. They are the most 
hardened desecrators of the Sabbath in this particular 
line that we know of.” 


A New OpErRA.—We are glad to learn that Mr. 
Remington Fairlamb intends reviving the musical 
soirees he gave last season with such success. Mr. 
Fairlamb is at present hard at work on his opera, 
“TLeonello.” Having examined the score carefully, 
we can pronounce it a truly charming work, full of 
melody, and at the same time admirably written with 
the skill of a true musician, Mr. Fairlamb having 
received his musical education in Europe. We be- 
lieve he is in communication with Madame Parepa 
Rosa for its production.— Washington Chronicle. 


A Wisk Man’s Conciusion.— Horace Walpole 
once said: ‘‘Had I children, my utmost endeavors 
would be to breed them musicians. Considering I 
have no ear, nor yet thought of music, the preference 
seems odd; and yet it is embraced on frequent reflec- 
tion. In short, as my aim would be to make them 
happy, I think it the most profitable method. It is a 
resource which will last their lives, unless they grow 
deaf; it depends on themselves, not on others; 
always amuses and soothes, if not consoles; and of 
all fashionable pleasures it is the cheapest.” 


Tue VIENNA OPERA Hovuse.—Herr Robinson, 
baritone, and Madame Robinson, soprano, are engaged 
for three years, commencing in the autumn, at the 
Imperial Opera House, Vienna. They are to receive 
between them a rising salary of 14,000, 16,000 and 
18,000 florins. Herr Lebatt, one of the tenors at the 
same theatre, is, it appears, a Swede, and moreover 
an active caterer for the Swedish stage. He care- 
fully follows all the dramatic novelties produced 
here, and forthwith translates into Swedish such as 
he considers the best. 


A CANADIAN CANCATRICE.—Mlle. Emma Albani is © 
engaged by Mr. Gye for five years, the terms being 
£250 per month for the first three years, and £300 for 
the rest of the engagement. This Mlle, Albani is a 
Canadian by birth, her real name being Emma La 
Jeunesse; her father is of an old French Canadian 
family, and her mother of Scottish descent. 


Govunob’s PERSISTENCY.—Gounod wrote seven op- 
/ eras before he was able so get a work of his performed 
/on the stage. He was invariably told by musical crit- 
|ics and music publishers that he had no talent, and 
| that it would be better for him to choose another ca- 
reer than that of a composer. It was his young wife 
that caused him to persist. 


MINNIE’S RECEPTION IN VIENNA.—Miss Minnie 
Hauck is reaping many honors in Vienna, the second 
|musical city in the world. She has an engagement, 
;on very advantageous terms, to remain there for the 
next two years. She has improved immensely in her 
method, and her sweet, fresh voice is as attractive as 
; ever. 


Miss Kress.—Theodore Thomas has not engaged 
Miss Menter, in view, it is whispered, of some rather 
eccentric notions of business on the lady’s part, and 
Miss Krebs will make the Western tour instead. 


THE violin is becoming a very fashionable musical 
instrument for the ladies, 
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Songs and Song Writers, 


The infiuence of songs upon the mental character- 
istics of mankind, have been long acknowledged. 
From the cradle on through life, we are soothed, 
excited, inspired by the tranquilizing or passionate 
words of familiar songs. Even the last scene of all is 
rendered more beatific to the passing soul by the 
triumphant strains of Christian hymns. ' 

Aside from the mind-composing qualities of songs, 
they have borne no unimportant part in the econo- 
mies of the world. That Amphion, with his lyre, 
raised the walls of Thebes, has been regarded as a 
mythological fable. A study of the industrial habits 
of Eastern lands, in the earlier days, reveals for this 
expression of the poet a foundation of solid truth. 
In the absence of our modern engines and apparatus, 
heavy burdens were transferred by human hands. A 
multitude of these were required to place in position 
the ponderous blocks that composed the temples, pyr- 
amids, and city walls of antiquity. That they might 
exert their strength in unison, the power of song was 
called upon. The cantor was not the least important 
of the laborers. He was, so to speak, the directing 
power; and so with truth might it be said the walls 
of Thebes were raised by the sound of Amphion’s 
lyre. The inscriptions, exhumed from the ruins of 
Nineveh and other cities, show the cantor on his 
perch, chanting away his song of labor, while the 
slaves below tug in unison on the ponderous blocks. 

The familiar yeo-heave-ho of the seaman, and the 
stirring boatman’s song, are modern instances of the 
application of the power of music to economic uses. 
The harvest and the oar songs of the Scottish High- 
landers, and the ditties of the Venetian gondoliers, 
exemplify the same characteristics. 

Fletcher, of Saltoun, was the author of the aphor- 
ism, ‘“ Let me make the songs of a nation, and I care 
not who makes its laws.’ This was only the expres- 
sion of a feeling that many wise rulers before his 
time had acted upon. Lorenzo de Medici took pains 
to write songs, and the traveler in that portion of the 
Italian peninsula once subject to him still may hear 
the songs composed by that magnificent ruler. 

There is no telling of the influence exerted by Dib- 
den on the British sailors, by the force and beauty of 
his seasongs. They breathe an air of courage, of de- 
votion, and of duty, that as much as anything enabled 
England to boast that “Britannia rules the Sea.” 
Dibden himself, with modest exultation, was happy 
to hear that his songs had cheered the seaman on the 
_ lonely seas, aroused him to courage in battle, and re- 
called him to duty when mutiny was rife among the 
fleet. These are historical incidents, and doubtless 
similar ones could be found in the annals of other 
nations, 

The agricultural ballads, as they might be called, 
of the French peasants, the songs of the vineyard— 
chansons vendage—are of acknowledged weight in 
tranquilizing the hardy toilers, and making them the 
better satisfied with their occupation, ‘These, often 


| as consisting of ‘‘humble and amusing strains, found- 


made the vehicle of a local satire, gave a pungency to 
every day affairs. From the place of their origin, 
the Vau de Vire, comes the word “vaudeville,” 
descriptive of that peculiar style of composition. 
Olivier Basselin, at the end of the 14th century made 
himself famous by his vaudeville songs. 

Our earlier English songs have been well described | 


ed upon the squabbles of a wake, tales of untrue 
love, superstitious rumors, or miraculous traditions 
of the hamlet.” They were sung at ale-house doors, 
at harvest festivals, at weddings, and other public 
gatherings. The airs were often of singular beauty, 
so much so that the Puritans adopted the music, and 
parodied the words, Their excuse for this was that 
it “was not well to permit the devil to monopolize 
all the good things.” 

The heroic ballads of an earlier date, whose theme 
was warlike deeds, and lays of the tender passion, 
were not without their influence on the English char- 
acter. Shakespeare was very fond of the homely 
English songs, and takes every opportunity to put 
snatches of them in the mouths of his clowns and 
fools. Autolycus, in “ A Winter’s Tale,” reproduces 
many specimens of these songs. 

The song writers of the present are exhibiting in- 
stances of improvement over those of the generation 
immediately preceding us. There is less desire to} 
dwell on the morbid sentimentality of death-bed | 
scenes. The day of the “ Lost Kitty’s,” ‘Cot where | 
the Old Folks Died,” ‘‘I’m lonely since my Mother 
Died,” “The death of Little Poll,” “ Blue-eyed Car- 
rie,’ and similar depressing songs, is happily almost 
over. There are topics enough for the song writer to 
enhance upon without infringing in this overworked 
field. Too many, in their struggle for the pathetic, 
strike on the lachrymose, and confound sentiment 
with dolorous sighs. It is a sign of improvement 
that those songs which avoid such maudlin, melan- 
choly strains, are most in demand. Let one recall 
the songs most popular within the last ten years, and 
the truth of this will be apparent at once. 


Theory of Monster Concerts. 


A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette, speaking 
of the New York Szengerfest, propounds accurately a 
theory of monster concerts. The exertions that Gil- 
more is making to reproduce his humbug in the shape 
of another monster concert, renders this elaborate in- 
vestigation into the advantages and defects of mam- 
moth concerts particularly timely : 


The general verdict about this singing festival must 
be that it has been an inferior one, The orchestra 
was comparatively small, entirely too small for the 
rink, and elsewhere the brass instruments were un- 
pleasantly predominant. The modulation in the 
singing was often very good, but the chorus never 
arrived at making a smooth, gradual decrescendo, in 
which respect, as in many others, they fell far short 
of the Handel and Haydn festival lately held in Bos- 
ton 

We may say, in general, that the necessities of 
monster choruses are : 

1. An immense body of musically intelligent per- 
sons, more than one city can usually produce. 

2. Reunions of such bodies from various cities, in- 
volving great expense and time. 

3. A great number of rehearsals—very many more 
than this seengerbund had, or than are usually had 
on similar occasions. 

4, Immense buildings, the open air being entirely 
out of the question as radically bad. 

5. The fitness of things requires that the audience 
should also be very large. 

“Let us now grant that all these attainable condi- 
tions have been fulfilled, and we have the following 


POSSIBLE RESULTS: 


1. The time kept perfectly. 

2. Almost perfect intonation, since the mistakes of 
individuals are always lost in the mass of voices. 

8. An immense volume of sound—a vast wave, im- 
pressive and overpowering, not from its inherent ex- | 
cellence, but merely from its depth and force, 

On the other hand we have the following 


; 
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INEVITABLE LOSSES: 


1, The impossibility of affecting the listener by any 
sweetness of the human voice, which is the essence of 
vocal music. That is to say, the fine quality of 
the voices is utterly lost. This may be said of all 
choruses to a certain degree, but the loss increases 
with the size of the chorus, until at one or two thou- 
sand voices it becomes total. 

2. Modulations involving much flexibility of the 
voices; rapid changes, or staccato passages must be 


| avoided as impracticable. 


3. It is almost impossible for the enunciation to be 
clear and distinct. 

4, All advantages of power and force are completely 
lost in piano passages, f 

5. Since the class of pieces appropriate to a mam- 
moth chorus is very small and narrow the choice is 
limited almost to a necessity. 

6. Solo performances in connection with the chorus 
become absurd. A certain distance (say 150 feet) is 
necessary between the chorus and listener in order 
that the latter may hear the voices blend, but if the 
nearest of the audience are 150 feet removed, the far- 
thest part of a mammoth audience will be 300 or 500 
feet distant, and there a solo simply means “an occa- 
sional scream.” The result is, then, that the nearer 
half of the audience hears one-half of the concert, 
and the rest of the good people hear nothing. The 
true pleasure to be derived from music is either from 
sweet harmonies that touch the soul, or from some 
very artistically performed piece, and when we ap- 
proach monster concerts we commence to lose both, 
and such Gilmore clap-trap as anvils and cannon are 
inexcusable impositions, 


Music in the Park. 


The open air concerts in the Grand Cireus Park 
have been continued every Saturday during the past 
month. The selections were characterized by good 
taste, and the performances were in every respect wn- 
exceptionable. The First Infantry Band has greatly 
enlarged its reputation among the citizens of Detroit, 
and Professor Schremser is becoming as popular 
among the public at large as he is among the musical 
fraternity. As a composer, arranger, and leader, the 
expressions of approval that have been made regard- 
ing Mr. Schremser are complimentary in the highest 
degree, 

The concerts will be continued for the coming 
month, Colonel Lugenbeel very kindly placing the 
services of the band at the disposal of the citizens 
gratuitously. Readers of Tur Sone JouRNAL, either 
resident or visiting the city, cannot pass an hour 
more pleasantly than in listening to the music in the 
Grand Circus Park. 


AUBER IN HIS OLD AGE.—The Paris Opinion 
Nationale gives some anecdotes of the late composer 
Auber. Two of them are based upon his well known 
facetiousness on the subject of his age, although the 
writer pretends not to believe the first. A white hair 
was found upon his coat. “ Probably from some old 
man,” said the octogenarian, “who has brushed 
against me.” ‘The other is declared to be authentic. 
“People complain,” said he, “of old age. And yet 
it is the only way there is of living a long time.” 


Hepwia RAABE.—Hedwig Raabe, who will visit 
the United States this fall, is the greatest of the liv- 
ing actresses of Germany. She has been but seven 
years on the stage, and was mostly in St. Petersburg 
during that time. Her appearance is most fascinat- 
ing. She is a blonde, with large blue eyes, a very 
sweet face, and lively manners. She is married to 
Nieman, the great tenor, who was divorced some time 
ago from Madame Seebach, 


HEINE AND DAvuGHTER.—Mr. Joseph Heine, vio- 
linist, and Miss Ada Heine, pianist, have attracted 
the admiring attention of Brooklyn at Mr. Berg- 
mann’s summer concerts in that city. Mr. Heine is a 
remarkably expressive player, with a good technique, 
and Miss Heine a forcible and skillful pianist. 


Rose HERSEE’s BouquErs.—Rose Hersee has not 
left the United States this summer as she intended to 
do. M. Julien has persuaded her to remain and sing 
at his concerts. The fair vocalist has received un- 
bounded applause, and the other evening in New York 
two men were required to carry the bouquets pre- 
sented to her to her carriage. 
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The Resources of the Voice. 


When Rossini began to develop his peculiar style, 
which gives the singer opportunity to make all the 
excellencies of a well-cultivated instrument available, 
voices were raised against him even in Italy. The 
complaint was made that, instead of taking his pre- 
decessors, Cimarosa, Zingarelli, etc., for his models, 
and letting the singer produce his effect through the 
beauty of a sustained tone, he has turned the human 
voice into an instrument, and destroyed the natural 
power of tone. If we compare Rossini’s demands 
upon the singers with the style of the older Italian 
opera, if we consult the traditions which have come 
down to us from .that epoch, it will become clear 
enough to us that the charm felt in the fullness and 
power of the human organ in its highest development 
has been perceptibly weakened by Rossini in order to 
make room for a more one-sided culture of mere tech- 
nical facility. To be sure, the older Italian singers 
trained themselves to a facility in passages which 
scarcely fell short of that of the newer singers of the 
Rossini school. But their chief aim was the tone it- 
self, and the effect produced upon the hearers purely 
by this. What we read of the formation of the tone, 
the cultivation of the breath, the flexibility of the 
voice, in the singer of that time, judged by our pres- 
ent ideas, sounds almost fabulous. The singer, Ferri, 
for example, who died in 1710, is said to have pos- 
sessed such a control over his voice, that in the deliv- 
ery of passages of feeling he actually thrilled his 
hearers. Yet at the same time he had developed his 
technical facility to such a degree that he executed 
consecutive trills, for instance, through two octaves, 
up and down, in one breath, such passages requiring 
fifty seconds time. Similar things are told of Sassar- 
oli, soprano castrato of the King of Saxony, who sang 
as late as 1820 in a musical festival at Gorlitz. Fari- 
nelli (died 1782) executed in one breath passages re- 
quiring fifty seconds time. Moreover, it is said that 
he could increase his tone to such a degree of strength 
that it completely covered up the sound of a trumpet. 
—Das Musikalische Wochendlatt. 


Auber’s Sensitiveness. 


Auber was never able to witness the performance 
of any of his works from the front of the house; he 
knew them only by having heard them at rehearsal. 
The reason of his nervous phenomenon, over which 
his will and courage in vain attempted to triumph 
(who would believe such a thing of an artist conse- 
crated by so many successes, and satiated by so much 
glory ?) was—well, was insurmountable timidity. A 
chord of his own music when sounded before fifteen 
hundred spectators, affected him like the Biblical 
trumpet which overthrew walls. He could not 
escape this emotion, which amounted to almost intol- 
erable suffering, even by throwing himself to the 
back of'a box, after Meyerbeer’s fashion, and being 
present invisibly at the execution of his operas; it 
was absolutely necessary that the firey semi-circle of 
the float should separate him from the public. One 
evening it came to pass that he took his seat in the 
stalls at the opera with the sweet calm of a man who 
is collecting his thoughts and enjoying beforehand a 
master-piece. The bills of the morning had announced 
“Guillaume Tell.” Habeneck gave the signal to his 
musicians. But oh, treachery! instead of the violon- 
cello solo, a tutti burst out of the orchestra. The 
brazen and unexpected explosion wound the musician 
to the heart; a film covered his eyes; there was a 
singing in his ears; he would have given a thousand 
francs for the trap that swallows up Bertram. He 
rose from his seat; he wanted to reach the corridor 
leading out of the house, and it was to the middle 
of the stalls that he directed his course. He had to 
retrace his steps; his neighbors began to murmur 
aloud, and send to the devil the boor, the Goth, the 
savage, who smothered under the ill mannered 
shuffling of his feet the andante of the overture. 
When he had completed his painful journey between 
knees and feet most evilly disposed to him, and hid- 
den from all eyes his confusion by taking refuge in a 
corridor, it seemed to him as though he had carried 
away in his glance all the gas-jets in the chandelier 
and the float. The performance had been changed, 
and it was “La Muette,” which put him to flight. 


Aw INDIANA PoET.—Auburn, Indiana, has a brass 
band. The local poet thus immortalizes: 


“ The leader’s name is Joe McKay, 
And music’s son is he, 
Joe and Palmer E flats play, 
Young, Long, and Shaffer B; 
Abright and Johnson altos join, 
Geo. Brant, ‘‘ E basso” chimes, 
And Arnold, with his young right arm, 
The thundering bass drum bangs.” 
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Curious APPARATUS.—Some recent letters in the 
Guardian, says the London Musical World, have 
brought to light a curious piece of apparatus used in 
village psalmody of the olden days. This is a gigan- 
tic tin singing trumpet, of which several specimens 
still exist. One at East Leake, Notts, was in use 
within the last twenty years for the bass singer to 
sing through. It measures, when drawn out (it has 
a slide like a telescope), seven feet six inches, with a 
bell mouth one foot nine inches in diameter. As to 
one at Thorney, Notts, the old clerk’s story was that 
it was used to call people to church before bells were 
invented! Another at Braybrooke, North Hants, is 
in good condition, with a stand five feet high to rest 
it on. The possessor “has heard the voice through 
it, and it is rendered very powerful in singing. They 
say in the village that it was used for leading the 
singing within memory. The effect is rather like 
that of the ophecleides one hears abroad, and they 
suit Gregorians capitally.” It seems quite clear that 
these instruments were used to make the most of the 
voice of the principal village vocalist, whether in 
leading generally by singing the melody, or in lead- 
ing the basses. 


Music versus BuRLESQUE.—A London journal 
says: “It must be a curious misconception of the 
value of female burlesque parts which can tempt a 
respectable music teacher in the country to throw up 
her teaching connection for the sake of donning tights 
in London. Here is Miss Alice Phillips, daughter of 
the celebrated singer. She has ‘a good locus standi 
as teacher of music at Stourbridge.’ Somebody 
writes and offers her an engagement in an unknown 
company in London to perform Jwio at a pound a 
week. She has never performed Juno or anything 
else, yet having a good locus standi as a music teacher, 
what does this lady do? She telegraphs back her 
acceptance, dismisses her pupils, winds up her con- 
nection, and comes to settle in town permanently to 
play Juno at less than dock-laborer’s wages. When 
she arrives here, she finds the Juno scheme has bro- 
ken down; theatrical plans often do. She brings an 
action in a county court, and receives a solatium of 
£25. If decent music teachers in the country only 
knew the mysteries of burlesque life in Babylon, they 
would not be in a hurry to throw up their own locus 
standi, whatever drudgery this may entail.” 


PAREPA’s INTENTIONS.—A private letter from 
Madame Parepa-Rosa to a friend in New York says: 
““T come to you in the dear old States with renewed 
vigor, and all my energies put up for work, and doing 
it as well as possible. Both Carl and I have been at 
work for our season now for over eight months, and 
all is very well arranged, I believe, and we will 
eclipse our former doings I hope. My voice is in ex- 
cellent trim, and I am working hard learning new 
parts. Weare going out every day to balls, parties, 
and operas, and I feel quite strange at having nothing 
but pleasuring. To crown all, we bring a young and 
splendid tenor di grazia,'Tom Karl, who is now sing- 
ing with great success at La Scala, in Milan. He is 
so handsome that he is called the ‘Apollo tenor’ in 
Italy. He is English, and has studied in Italy. Carl 
has engaged him at a heavy salary, but as we hear 
that so many opera companies are coming up next 
season, we must all try to outdo one another, and I 
think there is plenty of room for all in dear, grand 
America, and with emulation the public will be all 
the better served.” 


SrupyIné THE DeEeTArLs.—Herr Anton Bruckner, 
court organist at Vienna, and professor to the Con- 
servatorium of that city, has arrived in London to 
play on the great organ of the Royal Albert Hall. 
The dates of his performances will shortly be an- 
nounced. It takes some little time to become ac- 
quainted with the details of so large an instrument. 
Herr Bruckner’s strong points are said to be classical 
improvisations on the works of Handel, Bach, and 
Mendelssohn. 


A Minirary ConsERVATORY.—The Emperor has 
approved the project submitted to him by the Minis- 
ter of War of establishing an imperial conservatory 
for military music in Vienna. The merit of origina- 
ting the project, and of following it up unceasingly 
till it was crowned with success, is due to Herr Zim- 
mermann, a band-master, and Herr W. Westmeyer, 
the composer of the opera entitled, ‘‘Der Wald bei 
Hermannstadt.” 


Sms REEVES rn AMERICA.—The first probability 
of hearing Mr. Sims Reeves, the famed English tenor, 
in this country, is now offered. A proposal has been 
made to Mr. Sims Reeves, by which he is to receive 
$100,000 in gold for 110 concerts, There is every 
reason to look for its acceptance, 
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PatTTI opens soon in Hamburg. 
“ SEMIRAMIDE”’ dates from 1823. 
HELLER, the pianist, is in Australia. 


Tue Schneider has married a nobleman. 

Cartorra Parti will return to New York. 

Sicnor Nuno is singing at Scarboro Beach. 

AIMEE will try opera bouffe again this winter. 

Verpt is reported to be a notorious spendthrift. 

S1ity is making her opera bouffe pay in California. 
Susrn1 has made considerable of a stir in California. 
WrenawskI has engaged for two years with Ulmann. 

A DELAWARE organist is hard at work on an oratorio. 
PROMENADE concerts have been revived at concert gardens. 


Miss SteTson is an American singer in great favor in London. 

‘“‘GENTLEMEN’S Concerts”’ are popular at Manchester, Eng- 
land. 

WaGner’s “ Lohengrin” is just now very popular in Ger- 
many. 

Ir is now asserted that Mozart never composed the “ Re- 
guiem.”’ 

Tue theater at Geneva has an orchestra of one hundred per- 
formers. 


Any sort of a Sunday concert is called “sacred” by irrever- 
ent fiddlers. 

Ciara LovuisE KELLOGG is reported engaged to a wealthy 
New Yorker. 

Mapame Anna BisHop has been offered $10,000 to write her 
autobiography. 

Miss Ricury@s, it is rumored, will organize another troupe for 
the coming season. 


Mme. Acatua StaTEs is singing in San Francisco, alternating 
with Miss Ridgeway. 

Tue Crystal Palace, at Sydenham, is pronounced to bea great 
educator of the people. 

Mr. Orron and Mme. Lind Goldschmidt have left London for 
a tour on the Continent. 


Mr. CHAFFIN, a young gentleman of education, is pronounced 
the best organist in Buffalo. 


M. Barre, baritone of the Paris Opera Comique, will come to 
America with Mons. Capoul. 


Witu1amM GroscurtsH, late conductor of the Buffalo Lieder- 
tafel, is about to remove to Cincinnati. 

Vivier, the French horn player, received $3,000 for playing 
four tunes for Lady Castleton, in England. 

Cart Lrutz has made a few cents, to say nothing of a sensa- 
tion, at his garden concerts in Philadelphia. 


Mr. Maexeson, at Covent Garden, has paid out two hundred 
thousand pounds for salaries for a year past. 


Mme. Parepa-Rosa has gone to Sharon Springs to prepare for 
the English Opera season at the Academy of Music. 


ANNIE CRANz, of Boston, and Antoinette Henry, of Cincin- 
nati, gave a successful concert in Florence recently. 


Mme. States’ opera season in San Francisca was a success ar- 
tistically and financially. The receipts were $18,000. 


Mrs. Hoste and Matilda Toedt have formed a concert party, 
and will travel through the principal New York cities. 

Lrvy says “The Adieu’’ was not Schubert’s composition, but 
the work of a Russian with an unpronounceable name. 

Marita MENTER will not accept of Theodore Thomas’ offers, 
and consequently remains in Germany for one year more, 


A Bust of Madame Gazzaniga adorns the Philadelphia Acad- 
emy of Music. She was the first prima donna that sang there. 


GaBEL, the gendarme of ‘‘ Genevieve de Brabant,” is not dead 
after all, but will soon appear ina “‘ Un Sapeur,’’ a new vaude- 
ville, at the Palais Royal. 

Mr. ALFRED RicHTER, son of the celebrated musician of that 
name, and a very eminent pianist, proposes to give some musical 
soirees in New York during the season, 


A Lonpon manager would like to form a troupe with Titiens 
as soprano; Alboni, alto; Sims Reeves, tenor; Santley, bari- 
tone; Liszt, pianist; Joachim, violinist, and Strauss’ orchestra, 
but has no hopes of ever accomplishing it. 


Govunop wrote seven operas before he could get a work of his 
performed on the stage. He was invariably told that it would 
be better for him to choose another career than that of composer. 
It was his young wife that caused him to persist. 


THE Minstrel business is in a “bad way.”’ As one after an- 
other the New York troupes straggle back to the metropolis they 
endeavor to adapt their entertainments to the new order of 
things. The latest dodge is the use of the panorama. 


A Boston youth warbled ‘‘I’m lonely to-night love without 
thee,’’ until the irate father let loose the dogs. Thesame youth 
gave a tailor a fourteen dollar job, and just now does not sing 
“I’m sitting on a stile Mary,’’ because sitting with him is an 
impossibilit y. 
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SONG & CHORUS. 


Words & Music by M. H. M°CHESNEY. 


Andante. 


1. In the deep twi - light I 
2. Cold is the hearth-stone,de- } 


5. O! how for — sa—ken and 
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loved me of old, There’s no one to wel—come me home ------ 
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FLORA'S POLONAISE, 


F. SPINDLER, Op. 98. 
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THE SONG JOURNAL. 


§ BRAINARD’S SONS’ MUSIC PUB 


Vocal Music. 


A. T. Gorbam 30 
Easy and in the 


Dorabel, My Darling. 
New and beautiful song, with chorus. 
popular sty!e. 
The Waiting Heart. Horace E. Kimball 30 
A very meritorious new song and chorus. 
When You were Seventeen, Maggie. H.C. Camp 30 


Songand chorus. We predict great popu'arity for this 
charming new song. 


Song of the Old Church Bell. 
A fine n2w song for bass or alto. 

Building on the Sand. 
A splendid quartette, 

God Bless Our Home. 
Duet and chorus. Very fine. 


Down Among the Beds of Sweet Roses. 
G. A. Macfarren 40 


A song we can recommend to all good singers. 
Mother, Come Home to Me. S. W. Straub 30 


A very pretty song and chorus. Sure to become a fa- 
vorite. 


Night and Morning. 
A fine song by this celebrated author. 
Thine Forever. 


A pleasing new song and chorus. 
and quite easy. 


Speak to Me. F, Campana 4o 
An excellent song of more than ordinary merit. 

When green leaves come again. Geo. F. Romer 35 
Beautiful new song—words by Miss Mulock. 

A heart that could blend with mine. Dr, H. Hyatt 30 


A charming new song and chorus, that cannot fail to 
please. 


Gossip a la Mode.—Comic Song. R. E. Henninges 30 
I heard it! Who told you ? 
Her friend? You don’t say ? 
*Tis dreadful! Yes, awful! 
Don’t tell it, I pray!” 
A very amusing new comic song, 
Daisy of the Mountain Side. 
New and very pretty song andchorus. 
The long waves comeand go. Virginia Gabriel 4o 
Barcarolle—a beautiful composition by this favorite writer 
—moderately difficult, 
I’m Alone, I’m Alone! J. Benedict 40 
A Ballad of great merit and worthy the attention of every 
good singer. . 
Birds in the Night. 
An exquisite ‘‘lullaby song.’”’ 
Autumn Leaves, R. E, Hennings 25 
A beautiful new song ; words by Charles Dickens. 
The Ivy Green, R. E. Hennings 30 
Another beautiful song by the same author. Both the 
above are compositions of great merit and cannot fail to 
find many admirers. 
That Little Church Around the Corner, Eastburn 40 


Many songs have been written on this subject, but 
“Eastburn” has certainly surpassed all others. Like all of 
his songs, itis very popular. The title page is illustrated. 
Simply to Thy Cross I Cling, Wm. West 4o 

Beautiful new sacred song. Elegant illustrated title. 


H. C, Camp 30 
Words by Geo. Cooper. 
E. B. Mason 30 
Easy and very pleasing. 
A. T, Gorham 35 


Ch. Gounod 30 


Chas. F. Dixon 30 
Very pretty melody 


Chas. F, Dixon 30 


Arthur Sullivan 40 


Let me whip him for his Mother, 
A very amusing comic song, 

Believe Me—Trio, Verdi 35 
New edition of this celebrated trio, from ‘‘Attila.’’ 

Good Night My Love, Abt 40 


New edition of this beautiful German song; English and 
German words. 


Looking Back, Arthur S. Sullivan 40 


One of Nilsson’s favorite songs. Published with a beau- 
tiful lithographic portrait of the great songstress. 


Will he Come, Arthur S. Sullivan 4o 
Another beautiful ballad, as sung by Nilsson, 
Oh waly, waly up the bank, _ Blumenthal 40 


A charming Scotch song, as sung with great success by 
Miss Nilsson. 


Angels ever bright and fair, 
New edition, with picture of Nilsson. 
Spring and Autumn, Sweedish Ballad 40 
All the above are published with an elegant portrait of 
Christina Nilsson. 
The Beacon Light,—Quartette, Wm. T. Rogers 40 
A splendid new quartette by this favorite auuthor. 
Take me back Home again, Harrison Millard 50 


One of this popular author’s best efforts. It should have 
as wide a circulation as ‘‘Waiting,”” “Under the Daisies,’’ 
etc. 


Kathleen Vale, 


Edward Moore 30 


Handel 40 


Fred. K. Jones 30 


A sweet and plaintive little song. Easy, yet very pretty. 


LISHING HOUSE. 


IMPORTANT TO LOVERS OF MUSIC! 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Just published by S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleve- 
land, @., and sent post-paid to any address, on receipt 
of price. Complete Catalogues of Music and Books, with 
specimen copies of Brainards’ Musical World, 
(a Monthly Magazine of Choice Music), sent free on appli- 
cation. 


THE ALBUR CORIQUE. 


A collection of new and popular comic songs, by favorite 
authors. This book contains over fifty of the best comic 
songs of the day, with accompaniments for the piano, reed 
organ, or melodeon. Thesongs in the Atsum ComiquE 
would cost over $15, if purchased in usual sheet form. 
Price, neatly bound in boards, $1.50. 


THE GOLDEN CHORD. 


This is one of our most popular music books. A collec- 
tion of nearly two hundred beautiful piano pieces, such as 
can be performed by the majority ot players, consisting of 
Waltzes, Polkas, Marches, Schottisches, Variations, Opera 
Airs, Four handed pieces, etc. This book really forms quite 
a musical library in itself, and should be on every piano. 
224 pages. Price, bound in boards, $2.50; in cloth, $3.00 
in full gilt $4.co. 


WINNER’S 


New Method for Reed Organs. 


A new and easy methed for learning to play these popu- 
lar instruments, containing complete instructions and a 
large variety of beautiful music for reed organs. Price 75 
cents. 


WINRNER’S 
New Method for Piano Forte. 


The latest and best easy method for beginners. Contains 
the rudiments of music, and fuil instructions. Also a choice 
selection of new music. Be sure and order Brainard’s edi- 
tion of Winner’s books. Price 75 cents. Wealso publish a 
similar method for MELODEON, te Winner. Price 75 cents. 


THE PEARL 


An entire new collection of beautiful Sabbath School 
Music, by J. M. Kieffer. No old or worn-out tunes, but 
everything New, Fresh and Sparkling. Words and Music 
by the best writers in the country, forming the most attract- 
ive cellection of Sabbath-School Songs published. Specimen 
pages sent /ree, ora single copy mailed on receipt of 35 
cents. Price, $30 per hundred. Every person interested in 
S.S. Music should examine THE PEARL. 


NEW CABINET-ORGAN MUSIC. 
Kimball’s Organ Voluntaries. 


A new collection of beautiful Music for Pipe or Reed Or- 
gans, by the best composers, and of moderate difficulty. 
Every person having a Cabinet Organ should obtain this val- 
uable new book. 128 pages, elegantly bound, price $2.00. 


SONG DIAMONDS. 


A collection of over 100 new and beautiful songs by popu- 
lar authors, with accompaniments for the piano or organ. 
Over $35 worth of musicis given in this volume, Every 
song 1s a Gem. No singer should be without a copy of 
SONG DIAMONDS. 224 pages. Price, bound in boards, 
$2.50; in cloth, $3; in full gilt, an elegant edition, $4. 


THE SCHCOL AND HOME. 


A new Singing-book for Schools, Seminaries, and the 
Home Circle. Containing hundreds of beautiful Songs, Du- 
ets, Quartettes, Hymn Tunes, etc., anda complete course 
of elementary instructions, The best juvenile Singing-book 
ever published. Price, 60 cents ; $6 per dozen, 


The above are for sale by music and book dealers gener- 
ally, or they will be mailed, post-paid, to any address on re- 
ceipt of price, by 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 

CLEVELAND, OHI0. 


Instrumental Musie. 


| Silver Spur—Polka Militaire. 
A very brilliant polka. 
pleasing. 
Babbling Brook. J. Brissac 60 
A very showy caprice-etude, of moderate difficulty. 


Fred K. Jones 40 
Not difficult, yet very showy and 


Valley City Mazurka. Briggs 35 
Lively and brilliant. Not difficult. 

Tarantelle. T. Dohler 60 
A favorite composition with good pianists, Moderately 


difficult and very brilliant. 
Magnolia Mazurka. Karl Merz 40 


The popular author of ‘‘Sounds from the Ohio,” “Pearl 
of the Sea,” etc., has here given us another brilliant and 
plea-ing parlor piece, which will find thousands of admirers 
Not difficult. ' 


How the gates came ajar. A, P. Wyman 60 
Eastburn’s famous melody with brilliant and showy vari- 

ations, by the most popular writer in the country. 

Safe within thy little bed. A. P, Wyman 60 


Another of Eastburn’s beautiful songs with variations ; 


both the above are in Wyman’s best style and of moderate 
difficulty, 


On the Chautauqua Lake—Parcarolle. Henry Sutter 4o 
_ An admirable composition—beautiful melody with flow- 
ing accompaniment, 
Life’s Enjoyment—(Lebenslust) Galop 

A sparkling, showy little galop—not difficult. 


Le Royaume des Fees—(The Kingdom of the Faries) 
alse Brilliante, Sidney Smith 75 


Very graceful and brilliant, of moderate difficulty, and 

like all of this author's pieces, well adapted for parlor or 

concert playing. 

Red Cloud—Indian Polka. Henry Sutter qo 
A showy, characteristic polka, easy and pleasing. 

Fleurs Azurees—Caprice Mazurka. J. Leybach 60 
Leybach’s pieces are always good, and this is one of hi 
best—moderately difficult. : eae 
Barecarolle. Sidney Smith 60 

An elegant composition—rather difficult, but will well 
repay study. 
Don Pasquale. Henry'Rosselen 1 co 


A very brilliant fantasia on favorite airs from this beauti- 
fnl, opera—moderately difficult. 


Danse Bohemienne Originale. E. Ketterer 60 


One of Ketterer’s dashing and showy ‘compositions of 
moderate difficulty. oe 


Gaite de Coeur—Valse, Sidney Smith 1 00 


This piece will find many admirers—it is very brilliant 
and not very difficult. 


Base Ball Waltz, 

Graceful and pretty; quite easy. 
Vienne—Galop Brilliant, E. Ketterer 50 
A brilliant and very showy piece, of moderate difficulty, 

Love and Pleasure, Waltzes, 
A brilliant and beautiful set of waltzes. 
Romance, 
An excellent composition. 
Le Reveil des Sirenes, (Awakening of the Syrens,) Capri- 
ces, . Ketterer 50 


An elegant and very showy composition; moderately 
difficult. 


Salvia, Valse Brilliant, 
A pleasing parlor piece. 
New Vienna Waltzes, 
Another set of beautiful Strauss waltzes. 
Galop Militaire, G. D. Mailloux 40 
Showy and effective; not difficult. 
Beggerman’s Quickstep, 
A charming piece, easy and pretty. 


Golden Youth, (Jeunesse Dorie) Galop de Concert. 
5. Smith x 00 


An exceedingly brilliant and showy eomposition ; moder- 
ately difficult. 


Roses dream of Spring. Th, Oesten 50 
A graceful and pleasing polka mazurka, Not difficult. 

Marche du Tambours. Sidey Smith 60 
A grand military march, Very brilliant and effective. 

Bridal Wa!tz. Jullien 30 
New edition of and old favorite, 

La Fanchonnette. J. Leybach 75 
A brilliant Fantasia of moderate difficulty, 


Piefke 30 


J. L. Truax 35 


Strauss 75 


Reinecke 25 


J. Leybach 60 
Not very difficult. 
Strauss 75 


F, Schilling 25 


Music can be sent safely to any part of the country by 
mail, We are daily sending hundreds of packages in this 
way. Any of the above will be mailed post-paid, to any 
address, on receipt of the marked price. Our large, com- 
plete catalogue of music and music Books, will be sent free 
on application. Address all orders to 


S BRAINARD’S SONS, 


Publishers, Cleveland, O. 
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C. J. WHITNEY & CO’S 


MONTHLY BULLETIN 


or 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


August, 1871. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 


The Letters indicate the Key in which the piece is written. 
The Figures indicate the degree of difficulty: 1, very easy; 2, 
easy ; 3, medium; 4, difficult. DK, different keys. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Corsair. As sung by Mr. 8. C. Campbell. 


Music by Wm. Wright Hill. G. 3 40. 
Arranged with symphonies by #. S. Mattoon. 
This is really a perfect gem, and is just the song for 
the concert hall. 
One Kindly Word. Ballad. 
As sung by Wm. Castle, of the Parepa Rosa 
Opera Company. 
Music by Wm. Wright Hill. Arranged by 2. 
S. Mattoon. Ed 2 380. 
Waiting for Thee. 
Ballad. M. F. H. Smith. G2 380. 
The Dream of Home. 
Karl Merz. D.3 30. 
Take Back the Heart. 
Claribel. F. 2 30. 
O Take Me from the Festal Throng. 
Song and Chorus. M. F. H. Smith. Bo 2 30. 
Come Back to Me, Darling. 
James EH. Stewart. G.3 30. 
Sweet Nannie Lee. Words by C. C Haskins, 
Music by WZ. H. McChesney. Dd 3. 35. 
‘Instrumental. 
PIANO. 
Who Cares Galop. 
Karl Merz. D. 3 40. 
Der Thautropfer (The Dew Drops). 
KE. A, Favarger. Ed 3 30. 
Period Mazurka. 
Miss R. Mendelson. Ab 2 30. 
Saginawian Polka Mazurka. 
Paul Horwinski. D. 2 30. 
Times of the Roses Waltz. 
Prof. Wm. Bendix. F. 2 40 
Wreath of Roses. Collection of Popular Gems. 
Easy arranged for the Piano. M. F. H. Smith. 
Jolly Brother’s Galop. 2 25. 
My Beloved Polka Mazurka. 2 25. 
Brunette Polka. 2 25. 
Poet and Peasant Waltz. 2 25. 
Forest Echoes March. C. 2 80. 
2 25. 


Qui Vive Galop. 
KF Pieces marked (*) are embellished with beautiful illumi- 
nated title pages. 
Any of the above pieces will be mailed, post-paid, 
on the receipt of the marked price. 


>} ddress 
pbs C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 JEFFERSON AVE., Derroit, Micu. 


MES. WwW... STRAUS 


Will make engagements to conduct 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS 


THE COMING SEASON. 


Address §. W. STRAUB, Lansing, Mich. 


| 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


SY MS ee eRe eee 
AND FOR SALE BY 
C.3. WHITNEY & CO. 


VOCAT. 
Give me a Handsome Young Man or Sensible 
Girl. 

Geo, W. Persley. Ab 2 35. 
When Rosy Lips Invite, Ballad. 

J. W. Groschel. F2 380. 

Have a Sunny Home. 

Bagioli. Bd 3 80. 
Perche (Why). 

Lucantoni. G4 35. 
Don’t Believe a Word of It. 

Bassford. Eb 2 30. 
Ever (’Tis True). 

Campana. DK 4 45. 
*Barney A’leen. 

G. W. Persley. F2 46 
*Cross and Crown. 

J. R. Thomas. Ed 2 40. 

Arranged for mixed quartette. 

She’s a Charming Little Widow. 

Gorham. E2 30. 

Comic song, with chorus. ‘ 

Un Bacio (A Kiss). 

Torrente. Hd 4 65. 
Marguerite. 

Gounad. C3 35. 
He Loves Me—Loves Me Not. 

Bassford. Bd 3 80. 
Like a Rosebud. Song and Dance. 

Long. 2 30. 
Far Away. Song or Quartette. 

Miss Lindsay. F 2 380. 
La Innocencia. 

Millet. E3 35. 
Must I Leave Thee, Mother Dear ? 

Halery. Ab 3 35. 
Non Torno (He Never Returned). 

Mattei. Ab4 50. 
We shall Miss Thee, Nannie Darling. 

Song and chorus. Chas. H. Pratt. A 2 30. 
Una Voce Poco Fa. 

Rossini. Fa4 60. 
Were I an Angel. 

Brignoli. Ed 3 50. 
Repeat that You Love Me. 

Giorza. F4 50. 
The Swallow. 

Pensuti. Ab3 30. 
Master and Pupil. 

Hewitt. F3 50. 
Duet for soprano and baritone or bass, 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Sleigh Galop. 

H, Von Gudera. D2 30. 
Aquarellen Waltzes. 

Strauss. DK 3 60, 
Aquarellen Waltzes (abridged). 

Strauss. DK 2 40. 
Alice Mazurka. 

Lionte Tonel. DK 3 40 
Marche Furiebre. 

LL. Wely. DK 3 60. 
See how the Pale Moon Shineth. 

Leonie Tonel. Dd 3 50. 
Lovely Maiden. Quartette from Rigoletto, 

Transcribed by Leonie Tonel. Dd 3 50. 
Souvenir de Paris Valse. 

Petri. Db 4 75. 
The Warrior’s Dream. Grand March, 

LL. Tonel. G3 50. 
Peter’s Parlor Companion—a collection of favor- 

ite melodies, for two violins, or a flute and 

violin. Price, $2 00 

Same, with piano accompaniment, 3 00 


ash a Nee sae Se Sw iS Aah 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTUMENTAL MUSIC, 


Will engage to conduct 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS 
THIS FALL AND WINTER. 


Address J. R,.SAGE, Ann Arbor, Mich., P. 0. Rox 631. 


[ September, 18971. 
WAIT FOR THE VERY BEST!! 


READY AUGUST 1, 1871. 


THE SAGRED CROWN 


A COLLECTION OF 


New Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentences, Motets and Chants, 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP, 


Together with a Complete Practical System of Elementary 
Instruction, wri’ ten expressly for this work, a large coliection of 
Four-part Songs, Glees and Choruses, for Singing Schools and 
Musical Conventions, 


By D. F. HODGES, 


The well-known author and conductor, associate editor of the 
very successful work ‘“‘ Jubilant Voices,” 


And G,. W. FOSTER, 
One of our most popular New England teachers. 


The authors have spent two years in writing, arranging and 


selecting for this work, which, in addition to their best efforts, 


has 
A Larger Number, A Greater Variety, 
And a,Better Selection of Contributions, 


Than any previous Music Book of a similar character has pro- 
duced. We have large orders already for it. Orders will be 
answered in turn, and special terms made to teachers and chor- 
isters. Specimen copies furnished on receipt of $1.00. 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
__ Publishers, Boston. 


Parties desiring the services of the editors as Conducters of 
Conventions, can address them, care of Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
[Established in 1853. ] 


Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Masters; Twenty 
aig of Sacred Music, and Thirty Professors of Secular 

uslc. 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, concrete 
courses of Study, invented and constructed by Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and oniy 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study Bod presnee of every style and grade of 
Music, Authorship and Pubhshing—being the only complete 
University of Music in the world. 

The expense of obtaining an education in this school is less 
than halt that in any of the established Conservatories. 


Address G. I, WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Ailegany Co., N. Y. 


MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


SUMMER TIME TABLE. 


TAKING EFFECT, SUNDAY, AUGUsT 16, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 a. M.; Day Express 9.00 A. m.; Evening Express 5.25 
p. M.; Pacific Express (Sundays included) 9.50 Pp. M.; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 Pp. M.; 7.05 Pp. M., 630 A. M., and 8.00 A. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.15 Pp, M. 

AIR LINE DIVISION. 

Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 a. M. and arrives at Niles at 
3.30 P. M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 
places, 

: GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 

Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. M. (Mail); 5.10 Pp. wm. (Evening Kx- 
press), and 7.00 A. M. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Rapids at 
4.25 Pp. M.; 9.15 P. M., and 3.15 Pp. M. respectively. 

DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R.R 

Leave Ypsilanti at 8.35 a. M. and 6.00 p. M. on arrival of Mail and 

Dexter Accommodation 
FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.20 A. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex 
press from Detroit; and 4.50 P. M. 

JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.00 A. M. and 3.30 P. M., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a. M. and 9,15 Pp. M. 

Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 


Atlantic Express 3.35 a. m.; Night Express 7.25 a. m.; Dexter 


Accommodation 10.00 a. M.; Mail 6.30 Pp, M., and Day Express 

645 Pp. M. 

Mail Trains and Day_Express run daily, except Sundays; 
Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic Express, east, daily ; Evening 
Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 

Trains run by Chicago time. 

H, E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 
C. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt.,, Detroit. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Juuy, 1871. 
Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway time, which is 
12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as follows: 


Atlantic Express, daily .:.........- o1sia Nea psig ne 4.35 a. m. 
Day Express, daily except Sundays........... -». 8.25 a.m 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays.........+ »--11.30 a, m. 
N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays ........- ee. + 7.45 p. m. 
The Railway Ferry hace Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: 


Third street—4.00 a. m., 8.00 a. m., 11.00 a. m. and 7.15 p,m, 
Brush street—7.40 a. m., 10.50 a. m. and 6.40 p. m. 
Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. m., 6.45 a.m, 
5.15 p.m. and 9.30 p.m. 
Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson avenue 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E. SNOW, 


Western Passenger Agent, Detroit, 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sup’t, Hamilton. 
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THE SONG JOURNAL. 


OVER ONE MILLION COPIES IN USE. 


"THE 


SCHOOL-BOOK SS OM 


ANER ERICA. 


THE SONG = CHO, Peters ae Piano Instructor. 


PERKINS’ NEW SCHOOL-BOOK, 


will be used in all the principal Schools during the coming session. 
nothing but new and popular music—not by one author, but selected from our en- 


It contains 


tire Catalogue. 


Price, 75 cents each, or $7.50 per dozen. 


—_——o+e 
In addition to the elementary matter, THE SONG ECHO contains the 
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The best proof of the superiority of Perers’ EcLecric PIANO INSTRUCTOR 
over all other works lies in its great popularity, over 500,000 pupils having mas- 
tered the Piano from its use. 

Teachers prouounce it the EASIEST and most progressive method extant, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

PUPILS always prefer it on account of the MELODIOUS character of 
its exercises. It has no dry studies, 

PARENTS prefer it, because their children learn to ploy quicker from 
its pages than from any other work. 

EVERY BODY likes it, b. cause it is Thoroughly Practical, Progressive, 
and Melodious, containing, as it does, the most simple, thorough, and Pro- 
gressive Exercises, Recreations, and Pleasant Examples. 

Possessing all the elements of popularity, it is no wonder that Peters’ Eclectic 
Piano Instructor is 


SUPERSEDING ALL OTHER METHODS. 


It is being used in all the principal Schools and Conservatories, and is constantly increasing in 
popularity. The Studies and the Exercises are compiled with great care from the works of Bertini, 
Beyer, BuRGMULLER, CRAMER, CzERNY, D1ABELLI, SCHMIDT, WALLACK, and other well-known 
Authors, care being taken to select from each Master only such matter as that particular author excelled 
in, thus giving in one book all the best parts of the leading instructive writers. 


THE RAPID SALE OF 300,000 COPIES 


shows that Peters’ Eclectic has fully accomplished the design of the Author, which was, to fill a va- 
cancy that had long been felt for an Easy, Reliable, and Practical Elementary Instruction Book; a 
work based on the true modern principe of teaching the Art of Playing the Piano 4y making the study 
an amusement, through the introduction of melodious exercises in place of long, dry, and tedious 
studies. 
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desirous of making rapid progress in the Art of Piano-Playing. 
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will take any thing but ‘‘ Peters’ Burrowe’s.” 


Price, in Boards, 50 Cents. 
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- CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANO FORTES 


HAVE RECEIVED FE Les) FOR THE 
SEVENTY-SIX SUPERIORITY 
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Over all Competition, 
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In Europe and America. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


First Grand Prize! Highest Award | 


CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR & GOLD MEDAL, \2 


CILICKEHERING & SONS. 


For the American Pianos, in all three styles exhibiled, viz: GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT; this award being distinctly classified by the Imperial Commission as 


EIRST IN THE ORDER OF MEBRiT 


Places the Chickering Piano at the head of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 
A GENERAL REDUCTION IN PRICES and a strict adhesion to THE GONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers, 
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Is the most durable in the world and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has no equal in the country, 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely TOA in elaborate and costly mechsnical aids to labor. 


; da PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 
the business, 


SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 
PIANUS are considered superior to others: 


1. QUALITY Of TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5. STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2 BODY OR POWER OF TONE. 4. DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION. 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold by us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms, New Pianos opening daily. 
READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 
The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 
in Europe or America: ["RANSLATION. ] 


Messrs. CHICKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 
te da et perfect), There is no quality which is foreign to them. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmony, 
brilliancy, solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects. * * * —LISZT. 

I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world—L. M. G@OTTSCHALK. 
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Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Illustrated Catalogues, with reduced Price List, sent free to any address. 


Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES 


Rank among the most Complete aud Perfect Instruments Manufactured, at a Price which caunot fail to suit the Public Generally. 


ADVANTAGES GAINED BY PURCHASING A HAINES PIANO FORTE. 


Ist. Their reputation is fully 


ing every advantage from all 
established as first-class in every 


large dealers in piano merchan- 
dise, who gladly give them the 
preference of their stock. 


respect. 


2d. Their prices, styles and 
sizes vary to suit all classes of 


6th. They can give the pur- 
chaser more for the money than 
elsewhere, from the very fact 
aS = that their factories, warerooms 
EEE and personal efforts are all con- 
es centrated at one place. Conse- 
quently they have no heavy 
running or store expenses to) 
add to the price of the pianos, 


purchasers. 


3d. Every piano is construct- 


ed under the personal supervi 


sion of a member of the firm. 


4th. Every article used in the 
construction of these pianos is 
selected personally, and none 


but the first quality of anything ; Te 
HT Holl 
will be used by this firm. ii alll ah SF GSER 7 vied il aes 


fi i ee fel & = 7th. Every piano is warrant- 
Pitt ed for five years. 
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5th. The advantage this con- 


cern has over many piano manu- KEM 


facturers, is that they buy im 


8th. Every piano is guaran- 


mensely large invoices, for = teed to give satisfaction or no 
which they pay cash, thus gain aale. 


Bee A large assortment of these Pianos always in stock at the Wholesale Warerooma of - 


BF Agents Wanted in every Town in the State. OC2s: WHITNEY & Co., General Agents, Detroit. 
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Shipwreck. 


On the smiling sea was never a curl, 
On the bright sky never a frown, 

Never an omen of coming fate, 

When my beautiful bark, with her costly freight, 
In the glory of noon went down. 


Boldly launched from a quiet shore; 
Well framed with storms to cope; 
By Youth and Courage nobly manned; 
The sails were woven by Love’s own hand, 
The rudder was held by Hope. 


The merciless sun shone full and fair, 
The pitiless waves were calm, 

No whisper of woe in the wooing breeze, 

The gulls poised over the sleeping seas, 
The treacherous air was balm. 


With happy laughter, with joyous dreams, 
We glided in fearless faith; 

Then—the sullen jar on the sunken rock; 

The grinding crash, the horrible shock: 
The headlong plunge to death. 


A moment’s whirl of boiling foam, 
A shriek through the slumberous day. 
Then, smooth blue waters and calm blue skies, 
' And the startled birds with their keen dark eyes, 
Intent on their darting prey. 


The bright sea dimpled, the bright sun shone, 
With nor cloud nor white crest flecked ; 

A thousand barks sailed gaily past, 

A thousand flags light shadows cast, 
Where my beautiful boat was wrecked. 


Wrecked, with its hopes, its loves, its trusts, 
Sunk deep to the seaweeds brown, 

The great world turns and the great waves break. 

What should either heed of the moan we make 
When a life or ship goes down? 


Autumn Woods. 


Ere in the Northern gale 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone, 
The woods of Autumn, all around our vale, 
Have put their glory on. 


The mountains that enfold 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and in gold, 
That guard enchanted ground. 


Oh, Autumn, why s6 soon 
Depart the hues that make the forest glad, ; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon, 

And leave the wild and sad ? 


Ah! ‘twere a lot too blest 
Forever in thy colored shades to stray, 
Amid the kisses of the soft southwest, 

To roam and dream for aye. 


And leave the vain, low strife 
That makes men mad, the tug for wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life 

And waste the little hour, 


Love’s Choice, 


The stroller in the pensive field 
Doth many a wildering flower decry, 
Sometimes to him the Roses yield, 
Sometimes the Lilies feed his eye; 
Sometimes he takes delight in one, 
Sometimes in all, sometimes in none, 


How She Became a Prima Donna. 


Paul Smith was a poor old man. He had a back 
room in the top of a noisy lodging house, where he 
slept nights, and munched his meals of bread and cheese 
(or Bologna sausage when’ he could afford it), and 
from whence he crept, as harmless and unnoticed as 
a fly, down the corner of the dingy street, to the little 
music shop of Carl Bertmann, a German settler some- 
where in Soho. 

There he tinkered all day on broken violins and 
other musical instruments, never absenting himself 
for a moment, save on Saturday afternoons, when he 
went to the house of a small tradesman to teach the 
piano to three or four very stupid girls. Sundays he 
curled up in his den, and amused himself, no- 
body knew how, until Monday morning. 

There area few certainties ; henever went to church ; 
but he picked ragged children from the pavement 
when they fell near him, and gave them half pennies 
when he had any; shared his dinner often with a 
mangy, dirty cur, who acted asa sort of escape-valve 
for the ill-temper of half the men and women in the 
street; and he roused Pat Ryan from his mid-night 
snooze in the gutter many a cold night, and literally 
carried him home to Norah and the children. 

As for his honesty, a neighbor remarked, “If he 
found five shillings in the street, he’d wear out ten 
shillings worth of strength and shoe leather to find 
the owner.” 

One cold night Paul was returning from his work, 
with a loaf of bread under one arm and a violin un- 
der the other, when at the street door he stumbled 
and nearly fell over a small object crouched on the 
step. 

Bless us! What’s this?” cried Paul, striving to 
regain his equilibrium. 

“Only me, sir!” And the small object stood up, 
and became a very pale, thin, and ragged child. 

“Are you hurt, little girl?” 

“No, sir.” 

“What are you doing out here in the cold?” 

‘“ Nothing.” f 

‘Why don’t you go home?” 

“T ain’t got any.” 

“Dear me! Where's your mother?” 

“Tn heaven!” 

At this Paul was dumbfounded; and, seeing that 
great tears were stealing down the child’s wan face, 
he thrust the violin under the arm which held the 
bread, and putting the other around the tiny figure, 
he said : 

“Oh! I’ve got a home—a real jolly place! 
up and see.” 

And this is the way old Paul came to have a neat 
little housekeeper, and to be buying gowns and shoes 
out of his poor salary. 

The winter of 186- came in like a lion, as many a 
poor wretch well remembers, and with the first blast 
came Paul’s enemy. He turned one night a sad face 
from his warm corner in Bertmann’s shop among the 
violins, and hobbled up the cold street, feeling the ap- 
proach of the old rheumatic pains, and wondering 
what would become of his poor little Camilla. 

His excitement carried him up to the last flight of 
stairs, and hearing Camilla’s voice, He paused to ‘rest 
and to listen. She was singing in that sweet and ex- 
pressive manner which made her voice seem to him 
the sweetest and purest he had ever heard. At the 
end of the stanza, she took breath, and another voice 
said, “Child, you astonish me. Either I am a poor 
judge of music, or else your voice is the finest I ever 
heard. You are right in preferring it to anything 
else.” 

An electric thrill shot through old Paul’s frame 
and quickened his blood to a rapidity that quite car- 
ried away his rheumatic pains, and in a twinkling he 
was up the stairs and in his little attic. 

He was terrified at the sound of a man’s voice, but 
the sight of a handsome and polished gentleman, with 
diamond studs in his snowy linen, a heavy ring upon 


Come 


his dainty white hand, unquestionable broadcloth up- 
on his back, in close conversation with his Camilla, 
whose wondrous beauty had of late startled even his 
dull perception, was more than Paul could bear. 

He was a very small man—had been in his youth— 
and now that Time’s withering fingers had touched 
him, he was shriveled and dried like withered fruit, 
but in his virtuous indignation he puffed out to his 
fullest extent, and in his falsetto voice piped: 

‘Camilla, how dare you invite anyone here?” 

~“Oh, Uncle Paul! This is Mr. Clavering, a gentle- 
man whose—whose—”’ 

“Whose mother she saved from death. Your niece, 
sir, a few days since, was passing through our crowd- 
ed thoroughfare, when my mother’s carriage drew up 
to the pavement. The horses were restive, and bid- 
ding the driver attend to them, she began to de- 
scend unassisted. Her foot was onthe step, when the 
animals sprang and flung her violently from her foot- 
hold. But for the sudden act of your niece, who re- 
ceived my mother in her strong young arms, the fall 
might have proved a fatal one. My mother at once 
entered a shop, and keeping your niece near her, sent 
forme. I came to-day, at my mother’s earnest re- 
quest, to express our heartfelt gratitude, and to 
offer—” 

“You needn’t offer Camilla a penny, sir. She wiil 
never suffer while I’ve a pair of hands to work for 
her,” said Paul. 

“You mistake me. Ido not wish to insult you, 
but would raise this child from her poverty and edu- 
cate her, that she might be of use to you and to her- 
self, and become a refined woman. Don’t let your 
selfish love stand in her light, and shut it out from 
her. She sings like a prima donna, and wishes to 
study music.” 

The great lustrous eyes of the child turned implor- 
ingly to her guardian. 

“Tor’, Camilla, I can’t stand in your way. I know 
you're every bit a borp lady, if your poor forsaken 
mother did die in a hovel among wretches who turn- 
ed her child into the cold as soon as the breath had 
left her body; but deary me I can’t part with you.” 

“‘ And you shallnot. Let me serve little Camilla, 
and she shall never leave you, but prove a blessing to 
you in your old age.” 

Paul could say nothing, and the strange visitor 
departed, with no further injury to his darling than 
an eloquent glance from an expressive pair of eyes. 

Day after day, Camilla went with her books to the 
teacher so strangely provided; and after a little time 
there came days when passers paused to listen to 
the warbling of the rich young voice. 

When she had been there six months she entered 
one morning to find Mrs, Clavering in the music mas- 
ter’s room. ; 

“What do you intend to do with your famous pu- 
pil?” said her soft voicé. 

‘Madame, Camilla is capable of doing anything in 
a musical way. She will be a songstress of whom 
this country will be proud. Ah, here she is!” 

“ You have improved wonderfully, my child,” said 
the lady, holding out her gloved hand. “I came to 
bring you Richard’s farewell. He leaves for London 
to-night, and will remain abroad for many years. 
Here is a little gift, as a token of remembrance.” 

She did not understand that Mrs. Clavering had 
placed a pretty necklace of coral in her hand, and 
then gathered up her shawl and departed ; but when 
her teacher spoke, she cried out as if in mortal pain, 
and, without a word, flew down the street toward 
home. As she turned the corner, she rushed pell-mell 
into the arms of a gentleman, who, on seeing her pale 
and tearful, said: 

“Why, little Camilla, what is the matter?” 

“Oh, Mr, Clavering, you are going away!” 

Richard Clavering’s fine face grew sad and expres~ 
sive as the tearful eyes looked into his own, and for 
the first time he comprehended that he was a young 
man, and that his protege was stealing from child- 
hood into beautiful girlhood, and was undeniably a 
beauty. 
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“Camilla, I am going away, but will you wait for 
my return?” 

“Wait for yon? Iam not going to run away.” 

“You do not comprehend me. Well, it is better 
so. Perhaps two years later you may understand me. 
Good-by, Camilla. Kiss me good-by.” 

It was a very quiet street, and so Camilla lifted her 
head and kissed him. In all probability the child 
would have kissed him in the main thoroughfare as 
readily as there, and I only mention the fact of the 
street being a quiet one to silence the startled propri- 
ety of those who are shocked at the publicity of it. 

Well, there they parted. He to go over the sea, 
she to remain at home and improve the opportunities 
he had placed before her. 

* s * * * * 

The great heart of the music-loving public was agi- 
tated with mingled emotions of joy, pride, astonish- 
ment and awe. A new songstress had been criticised, 
picked over piecemeal, ground down to the finest 
point, dissected, examined through the most perfect 
musical microscope, and pronounced perfect! And 
now the manager of a first-class, fashion-patronized 
theatre had engaged her for a single night at an al- 
most fabulous sum, and the world was to hear her 
voice. 

The night came. The theatre was crowded from 
pit to roof. The orchestra pealed forth a grand over- 
ture, the expectant crowd filled the air with perfume, 
and soft murmurs of whispering voices and rustling 
silks arose in a subdued sound; and then the broad 
curtain rolled up and disclosed the elegantly fitted 
stage. 

Suddenly there was a hush in the vast building, 
and eyes grew bright with eager anticipation, as from 
the wing came the debutante. 

A tall, graceful girl, with gleaming shoulders, and 
white, perfectly shaped arms, with a crown of purple- 
black hair upon the regal head; with great, dark eyes 
scanning the crowd, and then, with almost childish 
shyness, veiling them beneath the long lashes; a 
mouth, soft, tender and beautiful; and a cheek as 
fair as the pure white satin of her sweeping robe; and 
they had seen the long-talked of and highly-praised 
beauty. 

A roar like the rushing of distant waters sounded 
in her ears, and then swelled into a thunder of ap- 
plause; and coming slowly down in the splendor of 
the footlights, her beautiful head erect, her eyes glow- 
ing with excitement, her beauty enhanced by the ele- 
gance of her costume, Camilla, the poor little waif, the 
child of poor old Panl Smith, the protege of proud 
Richard Clavering, received the homage of the assem- 
bled crowd. 

When the acclamations had ceased, the orchestra 
began a soft symphony ; and then through the build- 
ing echoed the clear, pure notes of a voice that sound- 
ed far away, a dreamy mystic voice, full of hope, of 
doubt, of pain. Nearer, still nearer it sounded, and 
hope had drowned the doubts, but yet a plaintive sor- 
row seemed to remain. It came nearer, and the sor- 
row was a half-expectant, trembling glimpse of some- 
thing better; and then suddenly the strange voice 
broke forth in a triumphal strain, and listeners held 
their breath as the wondrous notes rang out upon the 
air, and then died away. 

For a moment a deathly silence reigned, but it was 
for a moment only; and then the building vibrated 
with a crash of enthusiasm that came from the music- 
crazed audience. Men arose in their seats, and hun- 
dreds flung their floral tributes at her feet. 

In one of the boxes, above the one where the music- 
master and manager sat, an old, odd-looking man 
waved his handkerchief and cheered, with great tears 
falling down his wrinkled cheeks; and Camilla look- 
ed up to that one box, and gave him the only smile 
that crossed her lips during the night. 

But at length the curtain fell, and Camilla, weary 
and worn, went up to the dressing room. Some one 
stood in the shadow of a side-scene, and when she 
asked permission to pass, caught her by the hands 
and drew her out into the light. 

“ Camilla, little Camilla, is it you? Have I been 
listening to my little girl all this glorious evening? 
Speak to me. I am bewildered and blind.” 

“Mr. Clavering! When did you come? Oh,Iam 
so glad—so very happy!” she exclaimed. ‘ : 

“Are you glad? Are you happy? Oh, is this my 
welcome ? \Have you waited for me, my love, my 
darling ? ” ‘ ; 

She put her hands over her eyes, mourning. 

“You do not mean your words! I am dreaming! 
Iam mad!” 

‘You are here, wide awake, Camilla, and I am 
asking you to love me, and to be my wife.” : 

She drew him away for a brief moment, and laid 
her weary head within his arms. Then she passed on 
to her dressing room, and when she returned, she put 
out her hands, saying: F 

“Oh, Richard, take me away! I am soul-sick o 
all this.” 


* * * 


“ And you will only!sing” — 

“In your nest. Come, we must not forget Uncle 
Paul. He is waiting in the box for me.” | 

The box was near at hand, and in a moment they 
stood at the door. It was ajar, and Richard pushed 
it open to allow Camilla to enter, and saw the old man 
sitting in one of the luxurious chairs, his head lying 
back upon the soft cushions, and his hands peacefully 
folded. 

“Uncle Paul!” cried Camilla. “ Why, you naugh- 
ty boy, youlare fast asleep! Come, it is time to go 
home. Ah!” 

She started back with a cry, for the hand she 
touched was icy cold and fell back, stiff and helpless. 

“Camilla, darling, come away, ,I will attend to 
him.” 

“Oh, Richard!” 

“Hush, love! He is beyond us now. Those 
strains of music have carried him to heaven from 
whence they came.” 

The poor old man was dead. With the consumma- 
tion of his heart’s wish, his quiet, unpretending, un- 
offending life had passed out into the new existence. 

There were loud growls in the music-loving world, 
but nothing ever came of them; for Richard Claver- 
ing removed their singing bird so deftly, that few 
knew the cause of her flight; and now she sings only 
to him, and to her brood of young Claverings. 


Music at Phoebe Cary’s Funeral. 


It is stated that the music at the funeral of Miss 
Phoebe Cary was improvised by Senor Antonio L. 
Mora, Called upon ata late hour, and unprovided 
with music for the poet’s own beautiful hymn, which 
it was the wish of her friends should be sung, he 
repaired to the church to find only two volunteers in 
the choir. During the address he wrote out music 
for the different parts in pencil and handed them to 
the singers who had the difficulty of adapting them 
to the words to overcome. The music and its execu- 
tion have been universally praised. 


Gorrespandence. 


From New York. 


OPENING OF THE MusIcaL SEASON—THE STRAKOSCH 
TROUPE—NILSSON IN OPERA—HERR WACHTEL, 
THE NEw TENOR—THE GERMAN OPERA TROUPE 
—PAREPA-ROSA AND HER COMPANY—OTHER Mv- 
SICAL EVENTS. 

Correspondence of The Song Journal. 


New York, Sept. 21. 


The autumn woods are taking on their crimson and 
golden hues—the song birds of our northern woods 
and meadows are singing their farewell notes, prior 
departing for southern climes. The air is pervaded 
with a premonitory chill of winter, and the streets 
are filled with a bustling and warmly clad concourse. 

While the feathered songsters are departing, others 
with notes not less sweet are hastening to fill the 
void, and maintain, spite of temperature, the musical 
equilibrium between the temperate and the tropic 
zones. 

The promises for the coming amusement season are 
plentiful, and, from appearances, they will be amply 
fulfilled. To be sure, the managers indulge some- 
what in rhetoric, as is their custom. <A rare and 
costly series of concerts, dramas and operas are an- 
nounced, and nothing in the past—if the street posters 
may be believed—can compare with the amusements 
to come. , 

The season will, so far as can be judged from 
arrangements already perfected, be surpassingly bril- 
liant. , The Messrs. Strakosch have fixed upon a 
really fine series of performances in Italian opera. 
Miss Nilsson, of course, is their leading prima donna, 
and her abilities have been too well tested to admit 
of any speculation. Her appearance in opera will be 
the signal for a renewed furore. Among the novel- 
ties that are expected to afford her opportunities for 
fame, are the ‘‘ Hamlet” and “ Mignon” of Ambroise 
Thomas. M’lle Marie Leon-Duval, a young singer of 
European reputation, who has satisfied a London 
audience in Marguerite, even after Patti and Ima 


¢|di Murska, is also a member of Strakosch’s troupe. 


Anna Louise Cary, the favorite contralto, whose suc- 
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cess is a matter of national fame, and M. Capoul, the 
tenor, are also retained among the troupe. Capoul is 
described asa tenor of the light French school, with 
a voice of sweetness and purity,,and an impassioned, ~ 
dramatic style. Brignoli is among the same com- 
pany. He is too well known to need special mention. 
It may be said, however, that just now he is some- 
what unpopular, as from some performances of his 
during a recent concertizing trip, he incurred the dis- 
pleasure of several audiences in the New England 
States. M. Armand Barre is the baritone, and M. 
Jamet the basso of the organization, which also 
includes the favorite of last season, Signor Buongiorno. 
Maretzek and Signor Bosini lead, and there is no fear 
for the success of the performance on this score. 

The German opera season began on the 18th at the 
Stadt Theatre, on which occasion Herr Wachtel 
made his debut in America, the opera, being the 
“ Postillion of Longjumeau.” Herr Wachtel has 
been trained in the Italian school, and has sung in 
most of the great cities of Europe, He is not a tenor 
of the lackadaisical school, but a robust singer and 
avery spirited actor. His voice is not only of great 
compass, but is very thoroughly under control, He 
executes with ease, and if occasionally untrue to pitch, 
this may be looked upon not as a habit, but as due to 
the nervousness of a first night. His appearance was 
warmly greeted, and he was received throughout 
with approbation, but the enthusiasm was not of the 
thundering sort. The New York World, commenting 
on this, says: 

‘“Wachtel is perhaps the most famous tenor now 
living. Certainly he is the most famous of living 
German tenors. In any provincial capital of America 
or Europe, the first appearance of such a singer would 
set all the esthetic quidnuncs agog. Such would 
have been the result in the New York of ten years 
ago. Butin the New York of to-day, so far is this 
event from exciting our special wonder, that it diverts 
scarcely anybody from the discussion of more serious 
themes, and it is transacted without even the knowl- 
edge of a very large number of music-loving New 
Yorkers. Herr Wachtel will be heard and judged 
strictly upon his merits, and without the least refer- 
ence to his European fame.” 


The company that supports Herr Wachtel is one of 
moderate excellence, the prima donna being Madame 
Rotter. She sings with heart and voice, and her act- 
ing is of the sprightly, agreeable kind. The chorus 
and orchestra are fair. 

Carl Rosa will open in a short time. His force 
includes three sopranos. Of these, Mme. Parepa-Rosa 
is well known and admired; Mme. Vanzini (Mrs. 
Van. Zandt) sang here with fine promise seven years 
ago, and Mlle, Clara Doria comes hither as a stranger. 
Mme. Vanzini has won for herself, during the past 
few years, a distinguished European standing. Mlle. 
Doria, the daughter of the English composer, Mr. 
John Barnett, is said to be beautiful as well as clever. 
Mrs. Seguin and Mrs. Aynsley Cooke are the con- 
traltos, and Mr. Tom Karl the new tenor. Mr. 
William Castle is regarded as the robust tenor of the 
assemblage; Mr. Aynsley Cooke, Mr. 8. C. Campbell 
and Mr. Ellis Ryse will sing the baritone and bass 
parts, while Mr. Edward Seguin is the buffo. Mr. 
Howard Glover is to direct a numerous chorus, in- 
eluding efficient importations, and Mr. Rosa will 
preside in the orchestra. 

Apart from this, English song is to be represented 
by a superb ballad troupe, managed by Mr. George 
Dolby. The concerts of Mr. Dolby begin on the 9th 
of October, and four will be given in the same week. 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mr. Santley, Mme. Patey, Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. J. G, 
Patey lend a strength to this combination that must 
be at once acknowledged, and such as should assure 
admirable concerts, and the hearty support of refined 
lovers of art. 

Besides these concerts and those of the Philhar- 
monic, the Church Music Association, and others by 
our various societies, Mrs. Charles B. Moulton will, 
it is expected, give a series of musical soirees at 
Steinway’s, which are sure to be numerously and 
fashionably attended. YGUERNE. 
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From Boston. 

OPENING OF THE MusicAL.SEASON—LEVY AND AR- 
BUCKLE COMPARED — PAREPA-ROSA’s TROUPE— 
OLE BULL IN ILL-HEALTH—A CATALOGUE OF 
CONCERTS TO COME—THE LECTURES TO BE INTER- 

“sPERSED wiTH Music —* FAInT PRAISE” oF GIL- 
MORE BY A LONDON PERIODICAL, 


Correspondence of Tae Sone JouRNAL. 
Boston, September 238, 1871. 


Boston has plunged recklessly into the musical 
season of 1871-72; or, to put it more correctly, the 
artists and managers have done the plunging in, for, 
to tell the truth, the public has not come out very 
strong as yet. Col. Jim Fisk’s Ninth Regiment Band 
had the honor of opening the ball, which it did quite 
handsomely in three concerts given on the 16th and 
17th instants—a matinee and two evening concerts. 
The last concert was a so-called “ sacred” affair, 
but some of the Boston Puritans found it difficult to 
descry with their optics the sacredness of the Blue 
Danube Waltzes, the Carnival of Venice and Levy’s 
Leviathan Polka. Nevertheless, the audience, which 
was more numerous than either of the others, ap- 
plauded each of these pieces vigorously. Levy’s 
success was very great. Comparisons between him 
and our own cornet player, Arbuckle, were inevitable. 
Levy is unexcelled as an executant, but in soul and 
true feeling, Arbuckle is the better player. Arbuckle 
and Levy are personally strong friends, and it is a 
great treat to get the two talented musicians together, 
as it often happens when Levy visits Boston, or 
Arbuckle visits New York. 

Following close upon the heels of Fisk’s Band, 
Levy and Miss Peiris, came the appearance of Madame 
Parepa-Rosa and some of her artists. Madame Rosa 
paid a delicate compliment to her Boston friends and 
admirers by appearing in three concerts before them 
previous to beginning her regular operatic season in 
New York. Some of the New York critics seem 
greatly offended because both Nilsson and Madame 
Parepa-Rosa begin their seasons in Boston instead of 
in their town, but after all, the artists themselves 
have the best appreciation in the matter, and they 
invariably rely upon the “Hub” rather than upon 
Gotham for substantial rewards and a reputation 
Madame Rosa gave her first concert Wednesday even- 
ing, the 20th, and the second, last evening. Never 
has her glorious voice sounded richer and fuller than 
now, and I should add that never, in the experience 
of the Bostonians, has the great artist looked so charm- 
ing. How magnificently she sang the recitative and 
air from Handel’s “Judas Maccabeus,” ‘ From 
Mighty Kings!” It was a new revelation of this 
stupendous song. In the simple English ballads, of 
which she has given a good allowance at the two con- 
certs, she has been equally as fine.~ Mrs. Sequin has 
shared the honors with Madame Rosa in some respects 
Signor Bianchi, the tenor, has not made much of an 
impression: His voice has become worn and hard. 
Mr. Laurence, the baritone, Mr. Gustavus Hall, basso, 
and Carlo Patti, the violinist, were among the’ other 
assistants. Madame Rosa’s closing concert takes place 
to-day, and it will be the last time in which she will 
appear in the concert-room this season. 

It has at length been definitely ascertained that Ole 
Bull 7s ill, and in consequence will be prevented from 
fulfilling his concert engagements the present season. 
It was not until the middle of the present month, 
however, that this fact was authoritatively announced. 
The Norwegian violinist was engaged to appear at the 
opening concert of Mr. Peck’s Popular Series on the 
27th and 28th, and would then have opened his season. 
As he cannot play, Mr. Peck has engaged Mr. Joseph 
Heine, the blind violinist, who has recently been 
playing with Jullien’s and Bergman’s orchestras in 
New York and Brooklyn. The other concerts will be 
earried out as originally announced, Miss Kellogg 
appearing at the succeeding two, and Miss Adelaide 
Phillipps at two more, to be given October 27th and 


28th. A host of resident talent will assist all these 
concerts. 

Miss Antonini, a ten year old violinist, lately from 
Italy, gave a concert at Tremont Temple, on the 19th, 
and she is to assist at one of the New England Con- 
servatory Concerts in Wesleyan Hall, next Tuesday. 

Miss Adelaide Phillipps is to give a concert at Music 
Hall October 2d, when Miss Cornelia Stetson, a young 
vocalist who has just returned home from her Euro- 
pean studies, will make her debut. 

Mr. Dolby’s English Ballad Company, consisting of 
Miss Edith Wynne, soprano, Mrs. Patey, contralto, 
Mr. William Cummings, tenor, Mr. Santley, the great 
baritone, Mr. Patey, basso, and Mr. Sidney Sloper, 
pianist, will give six concerts at Music Hall, next 
month, 

It has been announced that Mrs. Moulton, the vocal- 
ist, is to give concerts the coming season under the 
management of the Strakosch brothers. This is not 
correct. She will make a tour on her own hook, giv- 
ing four concerts in this city, the first two of which 
are fixed for October 30th and November 4th. 

The managers of the various lecture courses (and 
Boston gets a terrific lecturing every winter), include 
musical entertainments in their lists for the coming 
season, as a general thing. October 2d, Mr. H. C. 
Barnabee and the Temple Quartette open the Berke- 
ley course. October 18th, in the Boston Lyceum 
course, we are to have a concert by Jullien’s Orches- 
tra augmented by Gilmore’s Band. October 24th, 
Mrs. Scott-Siddons is to give a reading with musical 
accompaniments (probably ‘‘ A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”), in the Parker Fraternity course. Novem- 
ber 8d, in the Citizen’s course, Madame Anna Bishop 
will give a concert, aided by Gilmore’s Band and 
Orchestra, and Barnabee and others are to give a con- 
cert in the Bay State course at a later date. 

The New England Conservatory of Music has begun 
its fall term with a greatly augmented list of pupils. 

Dr. Tourjee has recently compiled a collection of 
hymns and tunes for public and social worship, and 
for use in the family circle, entitled, “The Tribute of 
Praise,” which is having a large sale. It is intended 
for all denominations. The profits on the book go to 
the Boston North End Mission. 

The Boston Chorus begins its oratorio practice on 
the evening of October 2d. This organization fur- 
nished three thousand singers for the Peace Jubilee 
Chorus in 1869. 

The London Musical World of the 9th instant, con- 
tains a commendatory article on Gilmore, in which 
the writer says: “ The project has our heartiest sym- 
pathies; nothing can possibly be higher and more 
noble than its object; the establishment of peace on 
earth.” “* * * * For ourselves we welcome most 
sincerely Mr. P. 8. Gilmore’s project, and to use his 
own words, wish it ‘God speed.’” Among the choral 
societies in all parts of the country there is a lively 
interest already awakened, and Dr, Tourjee, the chorus 
superintendent, has received many letters of inquiry 
thus early. 

The Nilsson Opera season begins at the Boston 
Theater October 9th. “Faust” is the opening Opera, 
with Nilsson as Margherita, Miss Annie Cary as 
Siebel, M. Capoul as Faust, and M. Jamait as Mephis- 


topheles. 
RANGER. 


From Port Huron. 


AWN ORGAN ConcreRrT—A Musica Crry—Vocatists 
OF MORE THAN ORDINARY REPUTATION. 
Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
Port Huron, Sept. 18. 

Matters musical here are quiet. Our vocalists and 
instrumentalists keep on the even tenor of their way. 
Private concerts and musical recreations of that kind 
are numerous, but as for public affairs, the only one 
of importance was the organ concert last month. 
Knowing the desire of THz Sona JouRNAL to keep 


its readers posted on all such, matters, I send you an 


account of the concert. 
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It was held at the Congregational Church for the 
benefit of Mr. Cawthorne. 

Many of the finest musicians in the city were among 
the performers. Prominent among the features of the 
entertainment, were the organ solos by Mr. Caw- 
thorne. 

After the first organ solo, Herold’s splendid “ Over- 
ture to Zampa,” the chorus “ Heavens are Telling ” 
was given by the entire company. Next came Han- 
del’s song “ Angels ever bright and fair.” Miss Ada 
Kibbee’s rendering of the exquisite and difficult 
melody was surpassingly sweet. Miss Kibbee’s per- 
formance should deservedly place her in the front 
rank of our singers. After the organ solo, “ Home 
Sweet Home,” came the sacred quartet, “ Rejoice the 
Heart of Thy Servant,” by Misses Krenkle and Kib- 
bee and Messrs. Emmons and Barnum. C. B. Stock- 
well then gave the old familiar song, “ Rock’d in the 
Cradle of the Deep,” one of the most pleasing perform- 
ances of the evening. Mr. Stockwell has a superb 
voice, and has given it throughcultivation. The solo 
and chorus ‘“ Inflammatus,’ by Rossini, was then 
given, with Miss Krenkle in the solo part. 

Part second opened with an organ solo, ‘‘ Invitation 
a la Valse,” which was succeeded by a quartet “O 
Give me Music,” by Misses Krenkle and Skinner and 
Messrs. Stockwell and Spaulding, after which came a 
quintet, ‘“ Continental Railroad Chorus.” 

By special request, Miss Krenkle sang the song 
which created such a furore at the East Saginaw 
Sangerfest. Dressed in the same tasteful costume in 
which she appeared upon that occasion, and wearing 
the rich jewels, the gifts of her admiring’ friends of 
the State Society, our queen of song came gracefully 
forward and sang the beautiful melody, ‘‘ Leibesbitte,’ 
with which she had charmed thousands of strangers’ 
and which equally charmed friends at home. 

Part third was introduced by an organ solo, Rossi- 
ni’s ‘‘Overture to William Tell,” followed by a duet 
and quartet, ‘‘I Waited for the Lord,’ by Misses 
Krenkle and Kibbee and Messrs. Stockwell and Meisel. 
This was followed by a trio by Misses Farrand, Skin- 
ner and Kibbee. The duet, ‘‘I heard a voice from 
Heaven,” by Miss Krenkle and Mr. Emmons was well 
received, and the concert closed with the grand Hal- 
lelujah chorus. VIOLA. 


Constantine. 


The Silver Band—A Musical Community. 
Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
CONSTANTINE, Mricu., Sept. 22. 


The village of Constantine may boast of having the 
best band of all the inland towns of the State. Pro- 
fessor F. M. Crossett, a wealthy and influential citizen 
of Constantine, has recently organized a silver cornet 
band in that village, nearly all the members of which 
are old and skillful musicians. Upon the organiza- 
tion being completed, the band sent directly to Bos- 
ton and purchased a complete set of improved silver 
instruments. To say that this new band performs 
beautifully is no compliment, for it is no more than a 
merited commendation to say that under the leader- 
ship and the especial arrangement of Mr. Crossett, 
the most difficult and complicated style of classical 
music is executed by this band in the most artistic 
manner, many of the selections under Mr. Crossett’s 
arrangement being such as none but the most skillful 
and experienced musicians would attempt. 

Constantine is celebrated for its musical talent and 
genius. It is said that in this beautiful village ’one 
is never out of hearing of music, and that nearly 
every house contains a musical instrument. The 
silver band, however, adds a new feature to the musi- 
cal interests of the village, and greatly enhances its 
notoriety as a favorite locality of the muses, May 
success attend the Constantine Silver Band. C. 


Sir Michael Costa will go to the sulphur baths of 
Ischia this summer. 
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Kalamazoo, 


The Musical Institute—An Oratorio. 
Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
KALAMAZOO, September 2. 


The Normal Musical Institute at this beautiful vil- 
lage, celebrated alike for the culture and liberality of 
its citizens, has just closed. There were 199 students 
in attendance during the term. Three concerts were 
given; the first two were miscellaneous; the last 
consisted of the oratorio of “ The Messiah.” It is the 
first time that this classic oratorio has ever been 
given in Central Michigan. The solos, as well as the 
choruses, were sustained by the pupils of the Normal. 
The soloists were as follows: Misses E. E. Pitkin, L. 
Chapin, Stella Stilwell, A. Coleman, Mrs. Metcalf, 
Mrs. Barned, and Messrs. Leavitt, Wilbur, Longen- 
ecker, Hubbard, Rosecrans, Plome, DeFoe and Field. 
The solos were well rendered, and especially “ Rejoice 
Greatly,” and “I Know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
by Miss E. E. Pitkin, who was much complimented 
for her finished vocalism. 8. 


Concerning Two Abominations. 


BY P. GREEN. 

Will Mr. Murray hold my hat while I address a few 
words of mild remonstrance to the crowned heads of 
our church choirs? This is, undoubtedly, a proper 
designation of the chorister and organist, who are 
really the monarchs of all they survey from the choir 
loft, the géntleman in black who stands in front of 
them being only their Prime Minister, and not always 
strictly prime at that. 

The matter about which I whish to labor with their 
majesties is a couple of nuisances (you may print that 
in small capitals, Mr. Printer, thus: NUISANCES, and 
let their majesties ‘‘take it up” if they wish to,) which 
are often allowed to characterize the so-called service 
of song in the House of the Lord. 

The first and worst of these is chargeable to his 
majesty the organist. It consists in a series of grat- 
uitous.charivart performances known to the organist 
as interludes, the supposed object of which is to re- 
lieve the monotony of along hymn and rest the lungs 
of the singers, but the usual effect of which is to 
draw the worshiper’s attention entirely away from 
the devotional lyric in which he is engaged, and in- 
spire him instead : 

1. With admiration for the finger exercise of the 
organist ; \ 

2. With a perplexed curiosity as to what in thunder 
the fellow is trying to evolve from the key-boards ; 

3. With a sense of fatigue and ennui ; 

4, With unmitigated disgust, and a desire to go 
home; and 

5. With any sentiment but that of the hymn in 
which he had recently been engaged, and to which he 
is asked to return, after the organist shall have soared, 
like a kite, till the string of his imagination breaks, 
and he flutters down hap-hazard. 

Think of returning to plain old Boylston, after such 
a madhouse medley as that! What does the worshiper 
care, in such a predicament as those measures leave 
him, whether his “ days are as the grass,” or whether 

‘Yankee Doodle has come to town riding on a pony ?” 
The feather which Yankee Doodle stuck in his hat, 
“and called it maccaroni,” is certainly more suggestive 
of “grass” and ‘“‘ morning flowers,” than this fellow’s 
charivari is of the tune which he was set to play: 
Suppose the minister were to stop in the midst of his 
prayer and read the squib columns of a cheap news- 
paper, or introduce the Can-Can between the thirdly 
and fourthly of his sermon? The profanation and 
zesthetic impropriety would be no greater than the 
average of these interludes. 

In singing ordinary hymns, in which the congre- 
gation is or even is not expected to join, the only in- 
terlude admissible, in my humble opinion, is two or 
three measures which consist either of the last strain 
of the tune echoed, or a Jittle flourish leading natur- 
ally into the first strain of the succeeding stanza ; no 
suspensions, nor considerable retards, or other diver- 
sions which break the continuity or sacrifice the unity 
of the hymn. 

The other nuisance is one, under an infliction of 
which I am freshly smarting. I went to church yes- 
terday for the pure purpose of carrying into action a 
sense of my duty to my Creator; of joining, as well 
as a sinner may, in the prayers and hymns of the 
morning. With the former I got along very well. 
But when it came to the latter, Iwas all at sea. The 
hymns were simple and devotional, and both words 


and music were before every member of the congre- 
gation. Good singers seemed to abound, too, and the 
pews were vocal with praise. The organist was on a 
milder rampage than usual, and the spirit of song 
had become refreshingly wrought up, when smash / 
went the whole “calm and heavenly frame,” its tim- 
bers (if I may be allowed the expression) falling 
about the heads and ears of the worshipers! For the 
chorister had found a stanza in which there were 
some words about “love,” or “death,” or ‘‘ vale of 
tears,” or kindred idea; encountering which he caused 
his “trained choir” to drop to a pianissimo on the in- 
stant, and his organist to take the softest stop of the 
choir manuel. The result was that a fat lady with a 
fine soprano voice, who was singing, as she should, in 
time, and not following the choir at a beat’s distance, 
blurted out a word or twoin a mezzo forte tone, making 
a very ridiculous sensation, similar to that which the 
the good deacon caused by 
“Trinktum traddle, trinktum traddle,” 

in the story which you have heard told. 

Of course the people knew better than to get caught 
twice by the same trick, and they kept a respectful 
distance after that. I noticed that there was a pian- 
issimo dodge introduced into ‘every hymn, but that 
there was no certain rule whereby the congregation 
could tell where to suspend worship and allow the 
“trained choir” to go through their vocal gymnatics. 
Thus, supposing the hymn to be Dr. Watt’s excellent 
lyric 

‘* How beauteous are their feet, 

Who stands on Zion’s hill,”— 
we all knew that there would be a pianissimo demon- 
stration somewhere; but whether: the little joker 
wouldcome in on the “ beauteous feet,” or the “charm- 
ing voice,” or the “ happy ears,” or the “ blessed eyes,” 
was more than any one outside the choir railing could 
divine. 

Now, it seems as if any person of adult years would 
know better than to violate, not merely literary and 
musical taste, but plain common sense, in this matter. 
And yet it is a fact that the leader of the choir and 
the instigator of all these tricks on a simple-minded 
congregation, is a prominent musician and teacher. 
His grievous error and that of the obstreperous organ- 
ist to whom I have already paid my respects, consists 
in regarding the choral part of the Sunday service as 
a performance to be exhibited instead of a portion of 
the worship. It may be that trustees and wardens 
and music committees do something to encourage this 
idea; but if they do, they should be taught better, 
or forgiven on the ground that “they know not what 
they do.” The absurdity of performances in the choir 
is demonstrated by this simple test: would it be right 
for the congregation to applaud as at a concert, when 
the singing is good, and hiss when itis bad! If so, 
then your performances are proper, and may go on; 
and as church-goers are supposed to be honest, on 
Sunday, at least, I am of the opinion that the hisses 
would predominate.—Song Messenger. 


The Opera at Vienna. 


After what is jocosely termed, in mild family cir- 
cles, “playing old gooseberry” with the singers 
regularly engaged at the Imperial Opera House, 
Vienna, fate appears resolved to treat the “ guests,” 
or stars in a singular manner, so that consequently, 
some of them will be conspicuous by their absence. 
For instance, Herr Schelper, the baritone, who was 
to have appeared during the present month, has writ- 
ten to cry off. Herr Niemann, too, has done the 
same. He went for the benefit of his health, to drink 
the waters, or to subject himself to the “cure” at 
Kissengen; and it seems the said “cure” cured him 
too much, so that passing beyond the limits of health, 
he sailed round the sanitary globe till he returned 
to the regions of ailments. In addition to this, he 
has had a swelling in one hand, in consequence of 
which he suffered immense pain, and was obliged to 
undergo two operations. The result is that he feels 
so weak as to be utterly incapable of fulfilling his 
engagements here. The new season will shortly 
commence at the Royal Opera House. In the way 
of Novelty, the management is hesitating between 
“Don Carlos,’ and “ Hamlet.” The choice will, 
most probably fall on “Don Carlos,” because, in the 
first place, the ‘“‘ Hamlet” of M. Ambroise Thomas, 
without Mlle. Nilsson, is like the Hamlet of Shaks- 
peare without Hamlet; because in the second, Mlle. 
Nilsson is not in Europe; and because in the third, 
Herr Herbeck would not be able to pay her terms if 
she were in Europe. 


The works of the new opera house, Paris, has been 
resumed; a sum of 600,000 francs, voted before the 
outbreak of the war, having been placed at the dis- 
posal of M. Garnier for that purpose. No other 
credits, however, are opened for any subsequent 
operations, 


Beethoven’s Experience as a Cook. 


A musical festival to the memory of Ludwig van 
Beethoven was held at Bonn, on the Rhine, Germany, 
the birthplace of this renowned composer, August 20, 
21 and 22. A celebration of his centennary on 
December 17th last, in his native city, was prevented 
by the late European war. To the many incidents of 
Beethoven’s life narrated on the occasion of his cen- 
tennary, quite a ludicrous one, which occurred when 
he lived in Vienna, has been added in a late number 
of the Leipsic Gartenlaube. It illustrates the sad 
domestic life of the great but unfortunate man, who 
never was married and died deaf. Adapted from the 
German the incident reads as follows: 

The great musician extended his genius to his 
household, producing chaos. He strictly forbade the 
things in his room to be put in order. Only with his 
special permission was the broom used to sweep the 
floor. He used this as a waste basket, throwing all 
envelopes on it, and sometimes the torn letters too. 
Books or notes were lying on every chair. The dishes 
even from breakfast were sometimes left in his room 
till the next morning. When he was searching for 
something the chaos became alive. Loosened manu- 
scripts fell in their several ways to the floor, and wine 
bottles came rolling from the corners. But what he 
was searching for he could not find, because the con-- 
fusion grew still worse by his impatient, unsystematic 
searching. He frequently mislaid something, how- 
ever, and searching was, therefore, a common occupa- 
tion of his. 

The active composer on such occasions often chided 
his housekeeper, whom he strangely called Mrs. 
Schnapps. He asserted that all the trouble, all the 
disorder, was her fault, stating that he himself was 
strictly orderly, and could find even a pin again at 
night-time if everything in his room had not been 
changed by her. The principal cause of this disorder 
was the discontented, morose composer’s frequent 
change of residence. He frequently changed his resi- 
dence, but never took necessary time to fit up a new 
home properly. 

Once he missed a most precious manuscript, the 
score of his favorite symphony, copied completely and 
neatly. Poor Beethoven searched for it over a fort- 
night. Finally he found it. But alas! where? In 
the kitchen, where it was placed under butter, bacon, - 
and other provisions. Quite beside himself from ire, 
he threw all the eggs at hand at his cook’s head and 
turned her out of the house. He determined not to 
admit such a person to his kitchen again. The meals 
moreover, he said, for a long time had not been to his 
taste. Remarking that cooking was not more difficult 
than composing, he determined to tend the kitchen 
himself. He went to the market and made his pur- 
chases. Glad of the choice and cheapness of the 
provisions, he invited several friends to dinner, and 
went to work to prepare all the dishes himself. When 
the guests came they were astonished to see their host 
in the kitchen. He wore a white cap and apron, like 
a cook by trade. The fire on the hearth blazed, the 
pots seethed, the butter in the pan sizzled, but noth- 
ing was ready at the appointed time. Beethoven 
stood in despair, menacing now with the ladle, then 
with the carving knife; the ungovernable pots he 
overset and set them up again; he burnt his fingers, 
but he burnt the roast meat far more. The guests 
waited impatiently for the results of Beethoven's 
labors as a cook. 

At last he came triumphantly from the kitchen, 
like a warrior from the battle-field. But his victories 
were not great. The soup looked thin and poor. 
Beethoven did not know that it had to be skimmed, 
and let it boil too long, continually adding water. 
The vegetables had not come in contact with the 


water. They were covered with sand and swam in 
grease.. But the most horrible of all was the roast 
méat. Nobody could eat anything except Beethoven 


himself, who did full justice to his cookery. The 
guests asked for some bread, butter and cheese, and 
drank of the good wine which had been ordered in 
addition to the dinner. 

On the day following Mrs. Schnapps entered into 
Beethoven’s kitchen again. He had seen that cook- 
ing must be learned, like his own sublime art, and he 
thought it best not to meddle with it any more. 


AN Eccentric WILL.—An eccentric Parisian, Nar- 
cisse Pierrot, died recently, leaving the following 
remarkable will: “It is my will that any one of my 
relatives who shall presume to shed tears at my fune- 
ral shall be disinherited. He, on the other hand, 
who laughs most heartily shall be my sole heir. I 
order that neither the church nor my hearse shall be 
hung with black cloth, but that on the day of m 
burial the hearse and church shall be decorated wit 
flowers. Instead of the tolling of bells I will have 
drums, fiddles and fifes. Fifty of them shall open 
the procession with hunting tunes, waltzes and 
minuets,” 
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Then the energetic Gilmore takes ship and sails to 
Europe, and soon by cable we hear that his project has 
excited such wonder and envy in London, that the 
bold Britons, bound not to be outdone, are to get upa 
peace jubilee of their own. What an aggravating, 
stimulating advertisement is this. Shall Brittania 
dare compete with Boston in a “ peace jubilee ?” Shall 
our heroic Gilmore be beaten on his own chosen colos- 
seum shrieking ground? Decidedly not; we must 
stand to Gilmore, and money and music must flow to 
Boston, and out roar the combined boiler shops of the 
United Kingdom. 

Then Gilmore to Belgium and to Germany, to cou- 
verse with counts and band masters, and to write 
beseeching notes to kings and kaisers. Telegraphed 
of course, and added to the despatch the tale as Gil- 
more tells of African, and Indian, and Egyptian, and 
Turkish musicians to swell the throng of German and 
Yankee bands on the colosseum at Boston. 

Gilmore, it must be conceded, is an adept at adver- 
tising. Under his skillful management the grossest 
humbug must succeed in drawing a crowd. First, 
local pride and pecuniary gain—Boston is enlisted. 
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The Peace Jubilee. 


Gilmore is in Europe, and has written to his coad- 
jutors in Boston, concerning his success, His indus- 


trious friends telegraph to the daily press glowing 
descriptions of the conquests Gilmore has made, and 
the bright prospects of the forthcoming jubilee. 
According to the reports of these interested friends, 
Gilmore has secured bands in nearly every European 
city, and several from Asiatic and African towns. 

As to securing musicians in Germany there is no 
difficulty to be apprehended. With the thorough 
cultivation of the people in music, where every cross- 
roads boasts of its brass band, the matter of collecting 
forty or fifty trumpeters and drummers requires just 
about as much business energy as the importation of 
as many drums and trumpets. 

There is one thing that Gilmore undoubtedly suc- 
ceeds in, and that is the business of advertising. Not 
even Barnum, that great master of humbug, nor our 
friends the circus agents, who periodically regale us 
with stories of frightful encounters with tigers, falls 
from giddy trapezes, and gory breakfasts by whole 
dens of lions on the bodies of some unlucky orchestral 
performers—even they must yield the palm to Gil- 
more. 

First, we had the National Musical Congress, either 
an outgrowth or the beginning of the “‘ peace jubilee.” 
Some little minor matters Were discussed at the Con- 
gress, matters of no importance, and evenif they were 
no one was the wiser for their being discussed. The 
members of the Congress soon became aware that the 
principal object of its being summoned was to puff 
and assist Gilmore in his projected money making pro- 
ject. A portion of the members of this musical Con- 
gress has no idea of playing into the hands of Gilmore, 
and yet another portion were cajoled into endorsing 
his project. 

The ramifications of the National Musical Congress 
are wide-spread over the land. An endorsement by 
such a body carries some influence. Gilmore set 
diplomatically to work, and with able assistance secur- 
ed an expression in his fayor from the Congress before 
the Congress really knew what he was driving at. 

Then hies him—our elated Gilmore—to Long Branch 
—not, however, until he had caused to be telegraphed 
all over the land a half column description of his pro- 
posed “‘colosseum,” and had secured the good will of 
the musical and literary correspondents resident in 
Boston. To Long Branch to secure the endorsement 
of the President. The opinion of the President on 
some matters is worth heeding. There are several 
branches of human knowledge that he surpasses in— 
on these he may be taken as an authority. But he 
knows nothing whatever of music, and makes no pre- 
tensions. He gives to Gilmore a sort of an unmean- 
ing introductory letter, as he might give to one desir- 
ous of having his name to a paper for the amelioration 
of the heathen Kamtschatkans, his signature. This 
secured, straightway Gilmore had the facts, with his 
construction of them, telegraphed all over the country. 
Another advertisement, of course, and a good one. 


Delicate attention and shrewd diplomacy—the 


National Musical Congress advocate the “jubilee.” 


Political influence and personal appeals—the Presi- 


dent unwittingly endorses. 


A cable dispatch from London, calculated to arouse 


national pride and emulation—the whole country int- 
erested. 


Announcement of the securing of several thousand 


musicians from all parts of the Eastern Continent, 
(Turks, Arabs, Afghans, Persians, Hindoos, Cossacks, 
etc., clothed and instructed in London, these details 
not made public)—unparalleled curiosity awakened 
to see the ‘peace jubilee.” 


VIVE LA GILMORE! VIVE LA BAGATELLE! 


The Vienna Lady Orchestra. 


This organization made its first appearance in New 


York early in the past month, and have been very 
favorably received. The New York papers are unani- 


mous in their commendations. A portion of the 
amusement seeking public were disappointed, expect- 


ing to witness a performance of similar character to 


that common in French Opera Bouffe, or a peculiar 
order of female minstrelsy. They have learned that 
good music and lady-like characteristics—as was to 
have been expected from a troupe of such favor in the 
select circles of the old world—are the distinguishing 
traits of the Vienna Lady Orchestra. 

The instruments used by the young ladies are two 
flutes, ten or a dozen violins and violas, a ’cello and 
contrabasso, harp, bass drum, tympani, cymbols, tri- 
angle, pianoforte, and reed organ. This latter instru- 
ment is intended, no doubt, to supply the place of the 
wood and brass intruments as far as possible, for on 
no other ground can we conceive of its being intro- 
duced into an orchestra. The instruments are under 
the control of twenty young ladies, guided by the firm 
baton of Miss Josephine Weinlich. The selections 
performed on the first evening were mainly such as 
we are familiar with, among others the “‘ Nabuco” and 
“Poet and Peasant” overtures. To perform pieces 
which have been played in New York till almost 
thread-bare, would be a hazardous undertaking, 
indeed, for any orchestra. But the talented Vien- 
noises showed, by their energetic and inspiriting work 
on the opening night, that they are not only willing 
to court criticism, but also fully capable of substan- 
tiating their claims as musicians. 


Music AND THE LETTER M.—A singularity which 
has perhaps passed unperceived by many is that the 
letter M, not only being the first of the words 
“music,” “melody,” is also the first of a great num- 
ber of names of ancient and modern composers: for 
example, Marcelo, Monsigny, Menul, Mozart, Martini, 
Mercadante, Moupon, Meyerbeer, Malibran, Mayseder, 
Mme. Musard, Masini, Maillart, Mendelssohn, Masse, 
Moscheles, Membree, Marmet, ete, 


y 


A Biographical Sketch of Beethoven. 

The recent festival in honor of Beethoven at Bonn, 
seems to have been ona of the most successful musical 
feasts ever held. It lasted three days, during which 
time the entire city was given up to music; and the 
devotion of people, students, professors, and even 
priests to the occasion of celebrating the memory of 
the great master, rose to the highest enthusiasm. All 
Germany was represented in the festival. The con- 
certs were given in a vast hall erected for the occasion, 
and such a rendering of the master-pieces of this great- 
est composer was never achieved before. The city 
actually trembled with the excitement, and even the 
most unmusical of its inhabitants caught something 
of the enthusiasm of the occasion. 

Beethoven was a remarkable man in every respect. 
He was born at Bonn in December, 1770, and was train- 
ed by his father to play at the piano before he was 
four years old. Very soon he excelled his father, and 
at the age of eleven he was able to play nearly all the 
preludes and fugues of “The Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” and had composed variations, bagatelles, and 
sonatas for the pianoforte, which are printed amon 
his works. In his fifteenth year he was sppalited 
assistant court organist, and three years later was 
sent to Vienna, at the Elector’s expense, to study with 
Mozart; but the illness and death of his mother soon 
recalled him to Bonn. The habits of his father were 
so bad that the duty devolved upon him of assisting 
in the support of his two young brothers. In his 
twenty-second year, his two brothers being no longer 
dependent upon him, he returned to Vienna under 
the patronage of the Elector, and continued to reside 
in Vienna for the rest of his life, except to be absent 
now and then on a short journey. He first appeared 
before the public as a pianoforte virtuoso. His won- 
derful gift in free improvisation at that youthful age 
was something truly wonderful. 

Here he studied with Hayden and Albrechtsberger 
for a time, but soon tired of the unsystematic ways 
of the one and the mechanical pedantry of the other, 
and withdrew himself from the public as a performer, 
to give himself up henceforth to an ideal world, peo- 
pled with the forms of his imagination, whose truth 
and beauty were more akin to his own lofty spirit 
than the meanness of humanity by which he was in 
a large measure surrounded. It is not clearly ascer- 
tained how many of his earlier works were written in 
Bonn, and during these first years in Vienna. It is 
certain, however, that before the close of the century 
he had composed more than twenty piano sonatas, 
three sonatas for piano and violin, three sonatas for 
piano and violincello, the quartette for piano and 
stringed instruments, the quintette for piano and 
wind instruments, the piano concertos in C and B flat, 
five trios, six quartettes, and the quintette for bowed 
instruments, the septette, his first two symphonios, the 
ballet music to “ Prometheus,” and a number of songs 
and variations. 

But he began to be afflicted with deafness, and in 
1802 ‘nearly died of a severe illness. But upon his 
recovery he resumed his labors with renewed ardor, 
and proudly and patiently endured his fast increasing 
deafness, the coldness and jealousy of his brothers, 
the sneers and cavilings of unfriendly rivals, and 
never in the course of his life sought to defend him- 
self against attacks on his professional abilities. He 
would not bow down to rank and wealth, looking 
upon it as a degradation of his genius. The prince 
held no higher position in his estimation than the 
private citizen. 

The first fifteen years of the present century were 
the most productive of his life. After this he became 
involved in legal difficulties and family bickerings of 
a distressing nature; his works had failed to please 
the fickle populace, and his maladies had increased. 
Yet during these later years of his life he composed 
his greatest pieces, which were literally wrung from 
the agony of bodily and mental sufferings. Yet, 
amidst all the wretchedness of his lot, his pure and 
lofty spirit maintained itself superior to the poor 
tragedy of life, and sang the glorious strains of joy 
and hope and love embracing millions. He died, after 
a painful illness, from the effects of a severe cold, 
March 26, 1827, in the midst of a violent storm, nature 
seeming to sympathize with the agony of her lover. 
and bearing his spirit hence in a passion of triumph. 


I t 

THe Boston CaTHepRAL CHorr.—During the 
grand fair to be held next fall in the magnificent 
cathedral on Washington street, two sacred concerts 
will be given by the Boston Catholic Choral Society. 

The society have been industriously rehearsing for 
some months under their director, Mr. George E. 
Whiting, organist of the cathedral, Mozart’s ‘“ Re- 
quiem will be the piece de resistance at one of the 
concerts, and if it be as well performed as present 
indications seem to promise, the occasion will be an 
unusual and gratifying one to loyers of music, 
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Foreign Musical Notes. 


—— 


Herr Strauss, the distinguished violinist, was pre- 
sent at the Beethovan centenary festival which com- 
menced on the 20th ult., at Bonn. 


Last week, all the refugees from Paris had quitted 
London. Some, both painters and musicians, intend 
to return for the harvest of 1872. 


Sir Julius Benedict’s “Un Anno ed un Giorno,” 
will be performed in an English dress at St. James’ 
Theater, under the direction of the composer. 


Great dissatisfaction is experienced in Liepsic and 
elsewhere that a native Kappellmeister pianist is not 
invited to perform at the Cologne Beethoven festival. 


Mr. George Osborne’s three act opera “Sylvia” is 
likely to be one of the novelties in the ensuing season 
of the Royal National Opera at St, James’s Theater, 


The first of a series of weekly garden fetes was 
given on Monday, by the directors of the People’s 
Garden Company to the shareholders, their families, 
and friends, in the gardens at Willesden. It was 
attended by about 1,000 persons. 


A young Russian tenor, said to possess a “ magnifi- 
cent” voice has just been discovered at Kowno. His 
name is David Meierovitsch, and he has been received 
into the conservatoire at St. Petersburg, through the 
influence, it is said, of M’lle Pauline Lucca. 


The London gare is pleased to see among the 
civil list pensions of the year, one of £100 per annum 
awarded to James Robinson Planche, Somerset Herald 
in the College of Arms, but better known as the 
author of those pretty, fairy extravaganzas which 
were so infinitely preferable to the present rough- 
and-tumble style of burlesque which has taken their 
place, 


The international opera house scheme, which has 
been for some time under consideration, is now, 
according to the London Hcho, definitely settled. 
The site for the new theater is situated in one of the 
best parts of Oxford street, and the building itself 
will be large, elegant and commodious. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Walter Emden. It is intended to make 
the International Opera House, the local of M. Offen- 
bach, who will be associated with Mr, Raphael Felix 
in the direction of the theater. 


A fortnight ago, the Prince of Wales, who visited 
the Queen’s Theater, in London, found his way to 
Mr. Rousby’s dressing room, and knocked at the door. 
The actor answering the summons, was astonished to 
find the heir of the crown waiting in the passage. 
But his royal highness put him at his ease with a few 
well-turned and impressive compliments. The Prince 
then asked to be introduced to Mrs. Rousby, whom 
he felicitated on her charming assumption of “ Joan 
of Arc.” 


The Burgtheater, Vienna, is undergoing a regular 
transformation. The stalls and parterre seats are to 
be made more comfortable, but of course they will 
become dearer. The room will be better ventilated 
through a new system, and a spacious wardrobe is to 
be built for the accommodation of the visitors. The 
directors, Dingelstedt of the Bergtheater, Herbeck of 
the Opera House, and Ascher of the Carltheater, are 
re-collecting their strength at the different watering 
places in Germany, and preparing for the next cam- 
paign. At the Imperial Opera House, they are 
rehearsing the grand ballet of Taglioni, “ Fantasia,” 
and preparing ‘‘ Dinorah” for the rentree of Mlle. de 
Murska, who is coming next autumn to help the 
desolated Imperial troupe. 


A Prize ConcertT.—The American Musical Fund 
Society for the relief of disabled musicians, and of 
their widows and orphans in the United States, is 
preparing to give a subscription concert of a novel 
kind. The programme will consist mainly of music 
composed in America, and to secure fresh works the 
Society will offer seven prizes for the best composition 
sent in. These prizes will be distributed as follows: 
$250 for the best symphony for whole orchestra; 
$100 for the best overture or grand march for whole 
orchestra; $50 for the best song with English, French 
German or Italian words; $25 for the second best 
song, “as above ; $25 for the best solo for piano, violin 
or other instrument; $25 for the best duet or con- 
certed piece for two or more instruments; and $25 
for the best chorus for male or female voices, or both. 


WHERE HE STAyED.—At the concert by the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club in St. John, the other eve- 
ning, a fair damsel asked her attendant swain: 
“Which is Mr. Mendelssohn, I wonder?” “TI don’t 
think he’s there,” was the reply. “Why didn’t he 
come, I wonder?” “OO,” said the other, determined 
to be determined to be equal to the emergency, “I am 
told he hardly ever leaves Boston now.” 
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Home Again. 

After a residence of two years in Leipsig, spent in 
the Conservatory of Music, under the instruction of 
Prof. Plaidy, Prof. I. I. Hahn has returned to Con- 
stantine. Mr. Hahn was considered a first-class 
pianist before he went to Germany to finish his 
musical education. After taking lessons for two 
years from Plaidy, and practicing daily under his 
immediate eye, it may well be believed that he re- 
turns an accomplished artist, and perfectly at home 
with the classic music of Germany. 


AN AMERICAN VOCALIST IN LonDoN.—A concert 
has been lately given at St. George’s Hall, London, 
the object of which was the introduction of an Amer- 
ican lady, Mme. de la Motte, to an English audience. 
The musical world says of the new singer: ‘‘ Her ren- 
dering of the airs in ‘Orfeo’ fully proved such a 
reputation as the lady enjoys elsewhere to be well 
founded. Mme. de la Motte—who was formerly 
known in the States as Miss Washburne, has a mezzo- 
soprano voice of considerable power and capacity of 
expression. She sings with earnestness and intelli- 
gence, moreover, while her appearance and bearing 
are such as encourage a belief that she would prove 
acceptable on the lyric stage. The verdict of the 
scanty audience was highly encouraging; and seeing 
that empty benches are notoriously the most effective 
dampers of enthusiasm, Mme. de la Motte had good 
reason to be satisfied with the applause she elicited. 
The lady must make herself heard again by English 
ears—but not in the last week of July, 


i 


Mute. TEpESCA.—Mlle. Fernanda Tedesca, violin- 
ist, in enjoying her summer vacation at her home 
near Baltimore. Like a true artist, however, she 
mingles pleasure with study, and has prepared an 
entirely new repertoire for the fall concert season, 
when her services as a soloist will again be in con- 
stant requisition. This repertoire is far larger than 
that of the majority of violinists, and. includes 
Paganini’s first concerto, Rhodes seventh concerto, 
Spohr’s eighth, Lipinski’s concerto militaire, and 
Juachim’s Hungarian concerto. All the above are 
quite new to the concert room. To these must be 
added De Beriot’s second concerto (which has not 
previously been played by any lady violinist in 
America); the caprice of Nieuxtemps, a thema of 
Mozart, arranged by David; Der Rothe Sarafair,” by 
the same composer ; the elegie of Ernst, Vieuxtempts’ 
reverie, Palolka’s staccato, Ernst’s carnival, etc. 


INTERNATIONAL CoURTESY.—The following story 
ls told of the siege of Paris: A professor of music, 
who was obliged to abandon his house, in the hurry 
of departure left the unfinished score of a musical 
composition behind. The war over, he returned with 
intense anxiety for the fate of the precious manu- 
script, to find his house destroyed. Only one wall 
remained standing, but luckily high up on its side 
could be seen the cupboard, with its key still project- 
ing from the lock, in which was deposited the valuable 
papers. A ladder was procured, the impatient com- 
poser ascended, and took out his treasure safe and 
sound. What was his astonishment to find it not 
only complete, but completed, the composition brought 
to a happy close, with a brief note of explanation, 
signed ““Koennemann, Musician-in-Chief of the 22d 
Line Regiment.” 


EFFECTS OF Music ON THE FEATHERED CREA- 
TrIon.—A Zanesville (O.) paper relates a strange but 
charming story of the effects of music. A young 
lady, living about four miles from that city, is in the 
habit of performing on the violin a beautiful air—a 
religious song—and her brother playing the accom- 
paniment on the flageolet. It has been noticed for 
some time when this air is played that a beautiful 
bird, known as the golden winged warbler, comes and 
hovers on the wing; only comes when his piece is be- 
ing played, and is not seen at any othertime. When 
any one desires to see, the bird the lady plays this air 
on the violin, but it never comes in response to any 
other song, and only when the young lady plays, 


TRANSLATIONS PRESERVING THE MerLopy.—A 
Paris correspondent mentions a very remarkable 
translation of Moore’s Irish melodies into French 
verse by a French lawyer. They have been rendered 
in the same measure as the originals, and can be sung 
to the same music. This has not interfered with the 
true sense of the poetry. Some of the most feel- 
ing of Moore’s pieces have been rendered almost lit- 
erally. ‘The Last Rose of Summer,” so disfigured 
in “ Martha,” has been very exactly rendered by the 
new translation. 
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Leger Lines. 


Liszr has become offended with the Pope. 
AL¥neED JAgxL is playing the piano in Germany. 
FLotoyw is ill at Leichenheim in Bohemia. 
THERESE CASTELLAN is a lately arrived violinist. 
CuarLes MarrHews will act at Wallacks, 
THEODORE THoMAs has re-organized his band. 

' A ministrel company is being formed in Detroit. 


Srraxkosog has been in more hotels than any musician of them 
all. 


AUvBER has left five thousand francs to be given annually as a 
premium for the best comic opera. 


Mute, Lerxa Riccr died at Prague after an illness of only 
twenty-four hours. Her father was the composer Luigi Ricci. 


Joacumm delights Carl Wolfsohn with his playing, 
Mapame Anna Bisuop will give concerts in the principal cities. 


The beautiful and progressing (musically) Cassie Renz will 
make New York her future residence. 


Miss Van Zanpr will make her first re-appearance at the 
Academy of Music in “ Satanella.”’ 


FrEcurer has re-christened the French theater the “Lyceum.” 


James Nixon has been engaged as assistant manager of the 
Viennoise Lady Orchestra. The troupe will take a departure 
West soon. 


Tar critics differ about Wachtel’s standing as a tenor—but all 
agree in calling him a surpassing actor. 


THE Bonn Festival concluded with a Wasser fahrt on the 
Rhine. : 

Liszt finished his oratorio, “ Christus,” at Eichstadt in Hesse 
Darmstadt, 


Mapame Varian HorrMan is ready for the fall campaign. 


8. B. Mixts having spent the summer in the Catskill, is fully 
prepared to render perfectly the fantasie of “Rip Van Winkle.” 


Mistress CHARLES B. THompson, after a successful series of 
triumps in Italy, will return next month, making her first appear- 
ance at Steinway Hall. 


Doupy has an idea that he surpasses every other ballad singer. 


Mr. Sr. Aubry, late of the Pyne and Harrison troupe, died in 
England last month of consumption. 


Sianor TAMBERLIE received three thousand bouquets on the 
occasion of one performance of “Credo” in Mexico. 


Ficanro, says a London manager, has offered a thousand frances 
a night to Theresa. She has repeatedly, according to the news- 
papers (and herself), had such offers. 


Wa.pvEck, the artist, has survived his one hundred and sixth 
birthday. 


Tue New York Madrigal Club will repeat, during the winter, 
their charming concerts, 


TWELVE immense and peculiar drums have been imported by 
a Philadelphia firm from Patagonia. 


Nor a single piano is to be found on the Azores. 
IsaBELLA, late of Spain, plays charmingly on the accordeon. 


Tur English military band-masters are to have their pay in- 
creased. 


Viscount VILIAN XIV is the title of a member of the Belgian 
legation at present in New York. 


CHARLOTTE CuSHMAN has re-appeared on the stage at Booth’s 
theater, takin the part of Queen Catherine in “ Henry VIII.” 
She has been in retirement for thirteen years. 


Rose D. Errna has had good success in concert giving at Chi- 
cago. 5 
SorneRN, with a prestige of British popularity, will soon make 
his re-appearance at Niblo’s, New York. 

Daty, the dramatist, has got out a new play called “ Eileen 
Oge.”” 

MatTiLpA Heron will re-introduce the frail and -reformed 
‘* Camille”’ to the sympathies of the public. 


Mr. Esen Toursre is taken to task by the Season for ingen- 
iously scattering advertisements of his musical school through 
the pages of a biographical book—published ostensibly by a re- 
spectable firm—and designed for the information of children. 


Mrs. Litire MovtrTon, a relative of the sculptor Greenough, 
and one who in times past was something of a pet at the Tuil- 
eries, is to give some concerts in New York about the middle of 
the month. 


Tur American Musical Fund Society offers seven prizes, vary- 
ing in value from twenty-five to two hundred and fifty dollars 
for the best song, symphony, instrumental solo, or other musical 
composition that may be submitted toa jury of unprejudiced 
musicians, members of the society. 


LITTLE ROSEBUD. 


(SONG AND CHORUS:) 


Con expressione. Words and Music by B. A. FINNEY. 
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DEDICATED TO MY FRIEND, FREDRICK HOFFMAN, ESQ. 
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FAVORITE AND MODERN PIANO-FORTE MUSIC 


BEING A CHOICE REPERTOIRE OF 


Gems For The Home Circle. 


CONTENTS OF THE GOLDEN CHORD. 


MARCHES. 
Alexanders March. 
Bonzparte’s Retreat from 


Moscow, Schnell 
Dead March in Saul, Handel 
Dixie Grand March. 
Glory Hallelujah March. a 
Grand Russian March, Francis 
Gen. Sigel’s March Martin 
prs March. 
ndon March. 
March by Meyerbeer. 
Magic Flute March, Mozart 
Red White and Blue. 
Webster’s Funeral March, Beethoven 
Vienna March, Czerny 
Washington’s Grand atasch. 
peLeeks. 
Aurora . Labitzky 
Almacks or Azalia Beethoven 
Amelie, Lanner 
Admired ; ‘ Beethoven 
Bouton de Rose : Marcaithou 
Beethoven’s Dream. 
$ Star. 
se Admired. 
Clara Waltz, 3 ) Beethoven 
Consent Waltz, N. B. Clapp 
Danish ‘‘ 5 Kialmark 
Desire ‘“‘ ~ fH Beethoven 
Dawn “ 5 : Lovel 
Dream “ ; Beethoven 
Dream on the ay Gungl 
Duke of Reichstadt, Strauss 
Dress Parade, c : Manvers 
Elfin Waltz, ¢ r, Labitzky 
Favorite Waltz, Mozart 
Faust Waltz, Gounod 
Gertrude’s Dream, Beethoven 
ll Bacio (The Kiss), Ardit 
eccic: - Beethoven 
ittle Sheperdess i Ch. Mercier 
Linden, : Czerny 
Madame Sontag’ s, “ Herz 
Bose Box, - McDonald 
olia, + Wyman 
Me lie’s Dream, Reissiger 
Mary’s Dream, : -, Croisez 
Mozart's Favorite. 
Orange Flower, - : Wyman 
h Waltz, Spindler 
om Metcalf 
Searlight 44 Brainard 
Spirit bd : Beethoven 
Simplicity, 5 Ch. Grobe 
Silver Lake. 
. Weber’s Last Waltz. 
SCHOTTISCHES. 
Carnival Romain, 4 Burgmuller 
Coral, ~ ; Wyman 
Coral Isle, “ Alvers 
Detroit Schottisch, A. Couse 
Rochester, Rulison 
Melrose, Neumann 
Laughing May; Markt 
idee 
Fairy Bower, : HT. Th. Knake 
Iron Crown, : : Orndorff 
Moonlight, Hy “) Brainard 
Sweet hou ht, : : D Albert 
Souvenir de Fete, $ Ch. Mercier 
POLKAS 
Bride’s Polka, z D’ Albert 
Brigand, : : Wallerstein 
Ba ien-Baden, Strauss 
Concert, Flornstock 
Coquetts, : D’ Albert 
Darling, : Ch. Grobe 
Empress Ann’s Strauss 
Fairy Belle, Wallerstein 
Fai Bower, Knake 
Fanfare : Ascher 
Hand Organ, Dressler 
fof Pippin, D’ Albert 
Little Beauty, Ch. Grobe 
My Love Polka, : Minster 
Persuasion, ; : Ch. Grobe 
Summer Polka, : Beyer 
Sontag, . D’ Albert 
Teresita, Vilanova 
Young Folks, Wallerstein 


S. BRAINARD & SONS, 


DANCES AND EASY LESSONS. 
Arkansas Traveler. 
Annie Laurie, : : Scotch 
Air by Bellini. 
Andante by Haydn. 
Barber of Seville, : 
Blue Bells of Scotland. 
Bold Soldier Boy, : 
Bring Flowers. 
Bounding Billows, 
Blue Eyed Mary. 
Charity, : 
Carnival of Venice. 
Coming through the Rye. 
Danish Dance, 
Dearest Spot, $ $ 
Departure for Syria. 
Erin is my Home. 
Ever of Thee. 
Fannie’s Dream of Home, 
Galopade Quadrille, : 
Girl Left Behind Me. 
Gaily the Troubadour* 
German Melody. 
How Can I Leave Thee, : 
Hours there were. 
Hunting Rondo, : : 
I’m Leaving Thee in Sorrow. 
In Tears I Pine for Thee, 
Katy Darling, 
Lott is todt (Banish Darcey: 
Long Weary Day, 
La Manola, : 
Maryland, my Maryland. 
Mary’s Little Lesson, 
Ma Fanchette. 
Oginsky’s Polonaise. 
Oft in the Stilly Night. 
Over the Summer Sea, ; 
Oh Summer Night, 
Peasant Boy’s Lament. 
Pestal’s Favorite Melody. 
Rosseau’s Dream, 
Sylph Polonaise, 
Sweet Leonore. 
Star Spangled Banner. 
Shells of Ocean, : Cherr. 
Shadow Danee, - ri Richari 
Salut a la France 
’Tis Home where the Heart is. 
Three Tyrolean Airs. 
Then You'll Remember Me, 
We'll Smileand be Happy, 
We've Lived and Loved. 
Yankee Doodle 
FOUR HAND PIECES. 
Annie I aurie. 
Bring Flowers. 
Baden cata Polka. 
Comin ee the Rye. 
Dawn Waltz. 
Ever of Thee. 
Elfin Waltz. 
Fisher’s Hornpipe. 
Favorite Hand-organ Polka. 
Home, Sweet Home. 
| a hy 
ondon March. 
REDOWAS. 


Rossini 


Lover 


- 


Glover 


Wrighton 


Oesten 
Hunten 


Cramer 
Czerny 


“Lombard” 
Bellini 


Henrion 


“Rigoletto” 
“‘Don Pasquale” 


Verdi 


First Love. 

Spring Flower, : Buremuller 
Teresita, 5 : Vilanova 
PIANO PIECES. 

Andante by Beethoven. 
Battle of Waterloe. 
Brightest Eye, 

Cradle Song, i 
Cujus Animam, : 
Golden Shower. Tremolo, : 
I Listen to Thee, 

Listening Mother, 

Listen to Me, F : 
La Marseillaise, : Beyer 
Let nothing cloud, : Mendelssohn 
Musical Clock, : : Quidant 
Maiden’s Prayer, Baderzewska 
Miserere from ‘‘Trovatore,”’ Verdi 
Remember Me, : : Held 


Schubert’s Serenade. 


StigelH 
Mendelssohn 
Rossint 
Van Tal 


B. Richards 
Funke 


Silver Wave Barcarolle, Allen 

Simplette Melodie, : Favarger 

Theme Italien “Faust.” 

Mb oe gh Spindler 
dding Bells, L. Wely 


PUBLISHERS. 
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NEW AND CHARMING SONGS, 


By Blamphin, Claribel, Virginia Gabriel, Dolores, Hamilton 
Aide, Gounod, Lindsay, Favarger, Hatton, 
Arnaud, Molloy, Linley, Etc., 


WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE 


Piano Forts or Reed Organ. 


CONTENTS OF SONG DIAMONDS. 


Ave Mana : : : Puget | Light inthe Window : Gabriel 
A Thousand a Year : Millard | Love and Friendship still’ are 
Angel Guide : Favarger Thine : : Guglielmo 
A ‘Thousand Leagues Away Barnaby | Lowland Mary : Claribel 
A Wearied Dove : Wrighton | Many a Time and oft : Duggan 
Angels are Waiting for Me’ Blamphin | Meet Me intheLane ; : Blamphin 
Bridge of Sighs Lover | Maggie’s Seeret ; Claribel 
Brighter Days Will Cine Wilson | Maiden in the Greenwood : Forbes 
Beacon that Lights Me Home Hatton | Mercy and Forgiveness Too ; /fatton 
Blue Eyes : Molloy | Marion’s Song : Claribel 
Bells in Te Disteace : Romer | My Village Home : 7 Cherry 
Blue Eyed Violets : : Jackson | Maggie’s Welcome : Claribel 
Bonnie New Moon : : Linley | Mother's Song : Blockley 
Beautiful Emeline :  Blamphin | Marian Moore : : : Barker 
Cantilena : : : : Rogers | Night Winds Sigh Alone Sullivan 
Clochette Molloy | No Rose without a Thorn : Rogers 
Call her back od ioe her Minast | Name of Him I Love : Favarger 
Chiidhood’s Sunny Days Rogers | Oh would She but Name the Day Bailfe 
Cuckoos Notes : : Blamphin | Oh Mother Dear : : : Lee 
Dream Baby, Dream : GaérieZ | Old Pink Thorn : : Claribet 
Dew was on the Rosebud 3 Fox | Only a Face at the Window Gabria 
Danube River : : Aide | One Glance from the Eye : Arnaud 
Day beam hath set ; Puget | Pretty Swahow Homeward Fly Blamphin 
Dear Normandy : _Berat | Path Across the Hills : Norton 
Eye that brightens w vhen i come Godfrey | Rese of Erin : : Benedict 
Echoes : : Doleres | Rose’s Errand : : Macka 
For the Mariner pene : Masini | Russian Driver’ 's Song : Edwards 
Far Away (Mrs. Bliss) : Lindsay | Smile that brightens every eye Blamphin 
Far from His Mountains ;: Gounod | See those flowersso blooming ; Arnand 
Flowers Last Sigh : : Gounod | Soon Our Good Ship : : Masini 
Farewell*Jeannie : : Blamphin | Summer Bloom hath Passed Aw ay Hay 
Fairies of Dreamland : Perring | Sing Again the Olden Ballad Rogers 
Fishers (The) : : : Aide | Sunny Days will Come Again Russell 
Farewel Kathleen . Linley | Sheis not fair to outward view Sullivan 
Fairy Isle Lover | Too late, ye cannes enter now ; Lindsay 
Gentle flower can’st bide tell Gounod | Troika Edwards 
God bless the friends we love Blamphin | They Set the Church “Bell 
Green Grows the Willow : Dolores Ring ing Dolores 
Home Sweet Home shall be our Three Fishers Went Sailing Hullah 
Song : ; Hime | Tapping at the Garden Gate : New 
Hawthorne Sonee : Kappey | Thonsanda Year : Millard 
Hunters Return : : Schonner | Thousand Leagues A. : Barnaby 
Half Mast High : ; Clariéel | Unchanged : Dolores 
Home beyond the Sky : Hay | Wearied Dove : : Wrighton 
His Love Shines over AN : Forbes | When the Corn is Waving Blamphin 
It’s better to laugh than to cry Clifton | We'd Better Bide a Wee Claribel 
I Think of Thee ; Masini | Won’t you tell me why Robin Claribel 
I’ve no Mother now I'm Weeping Smith | What need have I the Truth to tell Claribel 
I’ve brought thee an Ivy Leaf Wood | When allthe Worldis Young ; PAiifp 
I’m leaving thee my Mother Dear Barker he pe it pater to me Burgiss 
I do not Watch Alone A Fricker : Gabriel 
I heard a small bird singing Williams When the Star of Eve. : HHenrion 
I Know who is coming : Asfa | Wake us at Dawn, Mother : Nish 
Katie the Rose of the Dell : Avow/es | Winter has Flown Away : Fox 
Little Diamond Dewdrop ; Blamfhin | When YouandI were Young : Adlen 
Little Maggie May : Blamphin | Weep no more Darling : Claribel 
Live in my heart a Pay no Rent Lover | Walter’s Wooing : Claribel 
Labor to be joogts as Masini | Wouldn’t You liketoKnow : Packer 
Listening on th ill g Smart | What do the Angels: dream of Guonod 
Little Drooping Flower Blamphin | What is Love : Philipp 
Love Came Playing : Violetta 


This is the best collection of beautiful and popular songs ever pub 


lished. A glance at the names of the authors will show the character of 


the work. 
EVERY SONG IS A GEM. 
No Musical Library should be without a copy of SONG DIAMONDS 
and THE GOLDEN CHORD. 


PRICE OF EACH, BOUND, IN BOARDS, $2.50; IN CLOTH, 
$3.00; FULL GILT, $4.00. 


Sold by all Music Dealers, or sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


S. BRAINARD & SON”, Publishers, 
Cleveland, 0. 
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C.J. WHITNEY & CO’S 


MONTIILY BULLETIN 


Or 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


August, 1871. 


EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 


The Letters indicate the Key in which the piece is written. 
The Figures indicate the degree of difficulty: 1, very easy; 2, 
easy ; 3, medium; 4, difficult. DK, different keys. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Corsair. As sung by Mr. 8, C. Campbell. 
Music by Wm. Wright Hill. G. 3 40. 
Arranged with symphonies by #. 8. Mattoon. 


This is really a perfect gem, and is just the song for 
the concert hall. 


One Kindly Word. Ballad. 

As sung by Wm. Castle, of the Parepa Rosa 
Opera Company. 

Music by Wm. Wright Hill. Arranged by 2. 


S. Mattoon. Ed 2 380. 
Waiting for Thee. 
Ballad. M.\F. HH. Smith. G2 380. 
The Dream of Home. 
Karl Merz. D. 3 30. 
Take Back the Heart. 
Cluaribel. F. 2 30. 
O Take Me from the Festal Throng. 
Song and Chorus. M. F. H. Smith. Bb2 30. 
Come Back to Me, Darling. 
James H. Stewart. G.3 30. 
Sweet Nannie Lee. Words by C. C. Haskins, 
Music by M. LL. McChesney. Dd 3. 35. 
Instrumental. 
PIANO. 
Who Cares Galop. 
Karl Merz. D.3 40. 
Der Thautropfer (The Dew Drops). 
BE. A. Favarger. Ed 3 \ 30. 
Period Mazurka. 
Miss R. Mendelson. Ab 2 30. 
Saginawian Polka Mazurka. 
Paul Horwinski. D, 2 30. 
Times of the Roses Waltz. ‘ 
Prof. Wm. Bendix. F. 2 40. 


Wreath of Roses. Collection of Popular Gems. 
Easy arranged for the Piano. M. #. H. Smith. 


Jolly Brother’s Galop. 2 25. 


My Beloved Polka Mazurka. 2 25. 
Brunette Polka. 2 25. 
Poet and Peasant Waltz. 2 25 
Forest Echoes March. C. 2 80. 
Qui Vive Galop, 2 25. 


SF Pieces marked (*) are embellished with beautiful illumi- 
nated title pages. 


Any of the above pieces will be mailed, post-paid, 
on the receipt of the marked price. 


Please address 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 JeErreRson AvzE., DETROIT, MicuH. 


Mr. S. W.iSTRAUVUS 


Wilt make engagements to conduct 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS 


THE COMING SEASON. 


Address 8. W. STRAUB, Lansing, Mich. 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
pis oy eee i ee oa 
AND FOR SALE BY 
C.3. WHITNEY & Co. 


VO OATs. 
Gently Rest. 
Kuchen. F3 30. 
My Mother’s Wedding Ring. 
H. Tucker. Eb2 35. 
My Sister in Heaven. 
A, T. Gorham. G2 380. 
Creep Close to My Heart, My Darling. 
A. T. Gorham. A2 » 30. 
I’ve Promised Not To Tell. 
Persley. G2 35. 
Father Ever Keep Me Near Thee. 
G. W. Persley. G2 35. 
Silent Love. 
Schumann. Eb 4 30. 
Motherless and Fatherless. 
H. Tucker. F 32 30. 
*Then and There. 
ill. S. Hays. Eb 2 40 
*Number Twenty-Nine. 
Will. S. Hays Ab 2 40. 
Thou Who Cans’t Teach Me. 
Mozart. Bb3 40. 
[ll Miss The Bright Faces. 
Miss Mattie Little. G2 25 
Adalina. 
Persley. F3 35 
The Joy. F 
LD Albites. Bo 3 60 
What Makes ’em Wigyle So. Comic Song. 
W.S. Syah. F2 35. 
Widow Spriggin’s Daughter, Comic{Song. 
Gorham. A2 30. 
She’s My Sugar Plum. Song and Dance. 
H, A, Marshall. C2 30. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
My Father’s Home. Transcription. 
Tonel, Eb 3 f 50. 
Leaders of The Dance Waltz. 
Strauss. DK 3 60. 
Lenders of The Dance Waltz (abridged), 
Strauss DK83 40. 
I Said To My Love. 
Tonel. Ab3 40 
New Vienna Waltzes. 
Strauss DEK 3 75 
New Vienna Waltzes (abridged). 
Strauss. DEK 3 50. 
My Dear Old Sunny Home Revere. 
Tonel. Eb3 40. 
My Southern Sunny Home Revere. 
Tonel. Eb 3 40. 
Chain of Love Schottische. 
Young. G2 30. 
Deep in My Heart. 
Tonel. Db 3 50. 
Mary Polka. 
Rogers. C2 25, 
Treaty of Washington. Grand March. 
Kinkel. Eb 3 50 
May Bells. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Spindler. 20 cents each. 
Romeo and Juliette. Violin and Piano. 
Singelee. 
Mignon. Violin and Piano. 
Singelee. 1 50. 
Africaine. Violin and Piano. 
Singelee, 1 50. 
Don Carlos. Violin Solo. 
Singelee. 40. 
Romeo and Juliette. Violin Solo. 
Singelee. 40. 
Mignon. i Violin Solo. 
Singelee. 40. 
Africaine, Violin Solo. 
Singelee. 40. 


PROM, Tee a Ee 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTUMENTAL MUSIC, 


Will engage to\conduct 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS 
THIS FALL AND WINTER. 


Address J, R. SAGE, Ann Arbor, Mich., P. 0. Box 631, 


A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 
TO OBTAIN A 


PIANO OR ORGAN. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE, WITH ALL IMPROVEMENTS. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH WEEK FOR ONE YEAR 
Will procure one of 


ESTEY’S COTTACE ORCANS. 


Now is the time to purchase. Call on or address 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


J. ESTEY & CO. a 


S 
q 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS, * 


Bratticboro, Vt. 


These Instruments contain the beautiful Vox 
Humana TRemoto and Vox JupiLante, 
improvements peculiar to and origi- 
nal with the Estey OrGans. 
fa Senp ror IttusrraTeD CaTaLocur. £79 


Every Instrument fully Warranted. 


S9VLLO3 Az 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGA 


SNYSHO 


The demand for the Estey Organ was never so great as 
at the present time. Our contract with Messrs. J. Estey & 
Co. cails for over 1500 Organs for the year, but our orders far ex- 
ceed the 125 Organs a month. Parties who see and hear the Es- 
tey Organs, with the new and wonderful improyements of the 
present time, will buy no other. We will giveemployment to all 
good reliable persons who wish to act as agents, and will devote 
time to the business. Call on or address, 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
General Agents, Detroit, Mich. 


BARTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
{Established in 1853.] 


Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Masters; Twenty 
fast of Sacred Music, aud Thirty Professors of Secular 

usic. 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, concrete 
courses of Study, invented and constructed by Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and only 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study and practice of every style and grade of 
Music, Authorship and Publishing—being the only complete 
University of Music in the world. 

The expense of obtaining an education in this school is lesa 
than halt that in any of the established Conservatories. 


Address G. H. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


SUMMER TIME TABLE, 


TAKING EFFECT, SUNDAY, AUGUsT 16, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 a. M.; Day Express 9.00 a. m.; Evening Express 5 25 
p.M.; Pacific Express (Siindays included) 9.50 Pp. M.; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 p.M.; 7.05 p. M., 630 4. M., and 8.00 a M. respectively, 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.15 p.m 


AIR LINE DIVISION. 


Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 a.m. and arrives at Niles at 
3.30 P. M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 


places. 
GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. mM. (Mail); 5.10 Pp. mM. (Evening Kx- 
press), and 7.00 a. M. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Kapids at 
4.25 Pp. M.; 9.15 Pp. M., and 3.15 Pp. M. respectively. 


DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R. R 
Leave Ypsilanti at 8.35 a. Mm. and 6.00 Pp. mM. on arrival of Mail and 
Dexter Accommodation 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 
Leave Jackson at 6.20 a. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex 
press from Detroit; and 4.50 Pp. M. 
JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 
Lave Jackson at 6.00 a. M. and 3.30 P. M., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a. M. and 9.15 Pp. M. 


‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: < 
A'lantic Express 3.35 a. M.; Night Express 7.25 a m.; Dexter 

Accommodation 10.00 4.M.; Mail 6.30 Pp. M., and Day Express 

645 P. M. 

Mail\ Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 
Pa ‘ifie Express, west, and Atlantic Express, eust, daily ; Evening 
axpress, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. ‘ 

Trains run by Chicage time. 

. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 
C. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt., Detroit. 


REAT WESTERN RAFLWAY. 
JuLy, 1871. 
Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway time, which is 
12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as follows: 


Atlantic Express, daily ......0....-eesceee -- 435 a, m 
Day Express, daily except Sundays... 8.25 a. m 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays. -11.30 a.m 


N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays ........ eceee 7.45). m. 

The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: 

Third street—400 a. m., 8.00 a. m., 11.00 a. m. and 7.15 p,m. 

Brush street—7.40 a. m., 10.50 a. m. and 6.40 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. m., 6.45 a.m, 
5.15 p. m. and 9.30 p,m. : 


Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson avenue 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E SNOW, 


Western Passenger Agent, Detroit, 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sup’t, Hamilton. 


[ October, 1871. : 


October, 1871.] 
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OVER ONE MILLION COPIES IN USE. 


THE SCHOOL-BOOKS OF AMERICA. 


THE SONG ECHO, Pelers Eclectic Piano Instructor. 


PERKINS’ NEW SCHOOL-BOOK, 


will be used in all the principal Schools during the coming session. It contains 
nothing but new and popular music—not by one author, but selected from our en- 
tire Catalogue. 


Price, 75 cents each, or $7.50 per dozen. 


* 
In addition to the elementary matter, THE SONG ECHO contains the 
following choice selection of Music, 
% AND OVER ONE HUNDRED OTHER MELODIES, 

which we omit on account of space: 

Biuermone wie marey, Duet and Chorus... 2.0.5... teas pee decease cece cees Elizabeth Sterling. 
At Home thou art remembered still. Duet and Chorus.............. 0 ce eeeeee eee 7 Ww. Pacer 
Porat Se OUTIL E os os eos oc ve cece ec ccsn cee F .-F. G. Clark. 
Beautiful Voices. Duet and Chorus...... SRA ST: Se arcisie nent 
Seem emer tener w er. | SPet Ad. CHOTUS. oso oo eet sadn eos renin yeenes einen oe a anic ale sis Ef Say 
Su IRIE MEHR COUINELEL, «oe cle se cys casa cscs se cocccscveccccctuseucceercncecs Kreutzer. 
ame momeneapa.  Songeaad ’Chorus:. =. J76. 0 0. Fe... Baca de elke es ccseets as W. Martin. 
Acuna one tie.) Moor and Chorus’. -27s.. tees: ccs sacs Sessa ceeesseclescaccoeeces: Glover. 
Down prev deen, saa Sea. Songiand Chorus.........srssscscesseaeececcsecessccect W.S. Hays. 
TIERS IME TMOG 5 ord cis lacins a sais alesis bn cise cae cca pnscd srcasevarececesesees Heath. 
Spree wae: sone ONG CHOTUS.. 5. .k 2. see cece ces cece ects ccsceeccvcsccssees W.S. Hays. 
Farmer’s Boy, (The.) Duet and Chorus... : Hutchinson. 
Good-by, old Home. Duet and Chorus.............++2+eecee eee ieee cee seeeeeeeeees WS. Hays. 
SEIS ERIE COMATICN.S . «6, oc. oC eich EU ae tes hace Spe decce cvesesdecede F. R. Thomas. 
Go mt@emangne, Duet or Quartet... 20. tc ssc cece stewinne nce cece --. Kiskel: 
Riattie Brie Quartet 02.02... ree esse Webster. 
Home is sad without a Mother. Quartet....... WEE Meee aver cr cate Re epee tee os Webster. 
ita deepeeeoranee is beating. Duet or Quartet.....2402 scwssecccee dab ecdescdoitacscs Cummings. 
I had a Dream just RENNER CRITE ais pee OE w svsick sls ae aoc F36d oe Soe Shoda ce ceeton Nourse. 
I'll remember you in my Prayers. Duet and Chorus................cceeeceeeceveeceee W.S. Hays. 
i eae tena to vou. song and ‘Chorus: 23). 30:23 o)2 se!n%,- fo ee ae cine dis elec d ve pmielecass W.S. Hays. 
TREC INELOR G5 witrcls) foie 6 a's 0, <0'5 0: ee) )osieiesia » aia 4 6 0in.0 s\b'0 0 9/6.e aye: sieicie din nae s Yee Cox. 
Let the Dead and the Beautiful rest. Song and Chorus.................00eeeeeeeee Wesley Martin. 
Lite drown toereh, (ite) Duet and Chorus. ............cncccsccscscceccccse:seccercseces Pitts. 
Little white Cot in the Serene.) poong-and Chorus 272i eit. Rawle ue eae Oe ee Muse. 
renee ee ee ONE ANd CHOTUS: ... 2... ecb cence capeds dace tevecceenves F. G. Clark 
Lone Rock by the Sea, Deere REPINE LAE, CPURTICE 0 oii % ai ecis's Acs Basen ste rrp eos sance Ga dedascsione Scott. 
My Father’s growing old. Duet and Chorus.................00. NEE He Skt dso W.S. Hays. 
My poor Heart iséad.) Duets. :.2.)..0......... ARE Bishop. 
Patalie, tne Maid ot the Mill. Solo and Chorus... ......0.......:cecesie at veslem daeiidcie slates Peters. 
Near the Banks of that Jone River. Duet or Quartet.............-..cccceeeee ceeeee es La Hache. 
Dae een eR ATS MOTORS SONG aos o wood. oasis ec Chin Sale vce vce vlc bp sulecebacccieeve F. R. Thomas. 
No Home to shelter her poor little Head. Duet and Chorus.............. ...0e-seeeee eee Stanley. 
Now l layme down to sleep. Duet and Chorus... .... 2.05.4. oeee crneenevebenceceses Walbridge. 
Old Aunty Brown. Song and Chorus.......  ....--.----. Cummings. 
Only a little Flower. Song and Chorus... ...../......-+2.. Bishop. 
ERROR OE EUCE ANC CHOTUS. 15 oases atc ae eons ieee ce cee ce ccne voce tccececeenccuses 
Parting, or the Crown of Reward. A Cantata for Children. For Solo, Duet, and Chorus .... Heath. 
mau onene tool, Duet-and Chorus......- 22. 0320s odes dae sce doce ceccenebomienre ames Clark. 
See ME MEE SOT TG AVOCIY. SONG.) <0 a scc ates os essccerclvesces ssctscesnecssccnes Knight. 
Shadows on the Wall. Duet and Chorus.. ? .... Macy. 
She Sleeps in the Valley. Duet and Chorus. : ae ... Palmer. 
Sleigh-Ride, (The.) Duet and Chorus................-20+6- Pa oer AEE aE etey Sa NGG R. S. Taylor. 
OEE BERS ae Se CORN Se ce i ree ea Hf; 
Star of the Twilight. Duet and two-part Chorus........--...seceereeeceeseeee teense Von Weber. 
Sweet Face at the Window, (A.) Song and Chorus.......5.......cce cece ceseeececeee tenes Danks. 
a RSET A Ge 7c Kimmel. 
EER OE SORE ATA (TOTS. «<5 w:ajeininy vs\s <0 0 erenaye.e ster sound os ais 0.0 2 tims ayes W. S. Hays. 
There’s none left to love me. Duet and Chorus......... 02.2.0... csececee sere eens Alice Mortimer. 
To the Cross I cling.” Quartet.......2.-..---2-00eeeseeeeee cee cece re eeee ceed Linge oats oe 2s Millard. 
Two on Earth, and two in Heaven. Duet or Quartet........ oA salts fede idles Webster 
World is full of Beauty, (The.) Duet and Chorus Donizetti 
Write me a Letter from Home. Duet and Chorus . Hays. 
Yes, we'll write you a Letter from Home. Song and Chorus... j Tucker. 
You’ve been a Friend tome. Song and Chorus...........0-:seceeeeceeceeteeeeeeeees WS. Hays. 


Sent, postage paid, to any address, on receipt of 75 cents. Sample Copies 


mailed to Teachers on receipt of 65 cents. 


Published by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


COMPOSED AND COMPILED FROM STANDARD AUTHORS 


BY 


WILLIAM CUMMING PETERS. 


Price, $3.25 in boards; $4 in cloth, with Gili 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the marked price. 


Stamping. 


a 


The best proof of the superiority of Peters’ EcLecric PiANo INSTRUCTOR 
over all other works lies in its great popularity, over 500,000 pupils having mas- 
tered the Piano from its use. 

Teachers pronounce it the EASIEST and most progressive method extant, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

PUPILS always prefer it on account of the MELODIOUS character 0; 
its exercises. It has no dry studies. 

PARENTS prefer it, because their children learn to ploy quicker fro 
its pages than from any other work. 

EVERY BODY likes it, b:cause it is Thoroughly Practical, Progressive, 
and Meclodious, containing, as it does, the most simple, thorough, and Pro- 
gressive Exercises, Recreations, and Pleasant Examples. 

Possessing all the elements of popularity, it is no wonder that Peters’ Eclectic 
Piano Instructor is 


SUPERSEDING ALL OTHER METHODS. 


It is being used in all the principal Schools and Conservatories, and is constant’y increas.ng im 
popularity. The Studies and the Exercises are compiled with great care from the works of BeeTini 
Bryer, BurGMuULLER, Cramer, CzERNY, D1aABELLI, SCHMIDT, WALLACE, and other wel-kuown 
Authors, care being taken to select from each Master only such matter as that particular author excelled 
in, thus giving in one book all the best parts of the leading instructive writers. 


THE RAPID SALE GF 300,000 COPIES 


shows that Peters’ Eclectic has fully accomplished the design of the Author, which was, to fill a va- 
cancy that bad long been felt for an Zasy, Reliable, and Practical Elementary Instruction Book ; 9 
work based on the true modern principle of teaching the Art of Playing the Piano dy making the study 
an amusement, through the introduction of melodious exercises in place of long, dry, and tedious 
studies. 


AS AN INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR BECINNERS, 


Peters’ Eclectic is unequaled, and we recommend it without hesitation to those 


desivous of making rapid progress in the Art of Piano-Playing, 


PETERS’ BURROWE'S PRIMER, 


Used in connection with the above work, has reached the enormous sale of 600,000 
copies. Peters’ Burrowe’s has fully three times as much matter as the o/d editions 
of Burrowe’s Piano Primer, and no teacher who has ever compared the two editions 
will take any thing but ‘ Peters’ Burrowe’s.” 


Price, in Boards, 50 Cents. 


Published by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


; 


LUDDEN’S SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE. 


Price, $3.50. 


Teachers desiring a first-class work will be pleased with Mr. Ludden’s new book. 


Sample Copies mailed to Teachers for $3. 


; 
It contains a Course of Studies and Melodic Exercises for the Education of the 


Voice, together with a Theoretical and Practical Treatise on the proper use and development of the Vocal Organs. 


Published by J. lL. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-York. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
graded list of over 6000 Instrumental Pieces. 


Teachers will do well to send for our new Descriptive Catalogue. 


It gives the difficulty, key, and compass of over 5000 Vocal Pieces; also 2 
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CHICKERING & SONS’ 
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1A © See ee 


HAVE RECEIVED 


FOR THE 
SEVENTY-sIX SUPERIORITY 


tes CEs WEIS NS 
Over all Competition, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


First Grand Prize! Highest Award ! 


H) cnOss OF THE LBCION OF HONOR & GOLD MEDAL 


CHICKERING & SONS. 


b] 


MAN UPACT Orbe 


In Europe and America. 


For the American Pianos, in all three styles exhibited, viz: GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT; this award heing distinctly classified by the Imperial Commission as 


EFiIRsT IN THE ORDER OF MERIT. 


A GENERAL REDUCTION IN PRICES 


Places the Chickering Piano at the head of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 
and a strict adhesion to 


secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers, 


FREER CSE ear Pee DNs ee AG 


THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


Is the most durable in the world and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has no equal in the country. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aida to labor. 


Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST 


the business, 


SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


UALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the VUHICKERING 
PIAN(S are considered snperior to others: 


1. QUALITY OF TONE. 


2 BODY OR POWER OF TONG. 


3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 
4. DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION. 


5. STYLE OF FINISH, 
6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 


7. DURABILITY. 


A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold by us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 


The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has eyer given 


_ in Europe or America: 


[LRANSLATION. | 


Messrs. CHICKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 


ee a perfect). 
brill 


There is no aeau’y 
iancy, solidity, charms and prestige; an 


which is foreign to them. 
thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects. * * * 


I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world—L. M. GOTTSCHALK, 


Oe Hittres 7,000) (CSET Cea Be LIN Gr ee EA OS 


Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and een tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmony, 
Z 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Illustrated Catalogues, with reduced Price List, sent free to any address. 
Persons at a distance ean order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 
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HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FOR'TES 


Rank among the most Complete and Perfect Instruments Manufactured at a Price which cannot fail to snit the Public Generally. 


ist. Their reputation is fully 
established as first-class in every 
respect. 

2d. Their prices, styles and 
sizes vary to suit all classes of 
purchasers. 


3d.’ Every piano is construct- 
ed under the personal supervi- 
sion of a member of the firm. 


4th. Every article used in the 
construction of these pianos is 
selected personally, and none 
but the first quality of anything 
will be used by this firm. 


5th. The advantage this con- 
cern has over many piano manu- 
facturers, is that they buy im- 
mensely large invoices, 
which they pay cash, thus gain- 


ha A large assortment of these Pianos always in stock at the Wholesale Warerooms of 
Be Agents Wanted in every Town in the State. . 
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’ 


ing every advantage from all 
large dealers in piano merehan- 
dise, who gladly give them the 


preference of their stock. 


6th. They can give the pur- 
chaser more for the money than 
elsewhere, from the very fact 
that their factories, warerooms 
and personal efforts are al] con- 
centrated at one place. (onse- 
quently they have no heavy 
running or store expenses to 
add to the price of the pianos. 


7th. Every piano is waxrant- 
ed for five years. 


8th. Every piano is guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction or no 
sale. 


_ C. J. WHITNEY & CO., General Agents, Detroit. 
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The Old Choir. 


BY J. B. SWETT. 


*T was a glorious thing in those good old days, 
As far back as memory goes, 
When all who would sing Omniscient’s praise, 
Could do so whenever they chose ; 
And each Sunday morning, at toll of the bell 
In the gallery spacious and long, 
The opening hymn with its solemn swell, 
Was sung by the musical throng ; 
And the chorister’s face 
Wore a marvelous grace, 
As he measured the time of the song. 


*T was a quaint little church in our village town, 
And it stood on the principal street ; 
With the door from the walk, only two steps down, 
Wide open the whole world to greet; 
And in through that door every Sunday there passed 
More singers than those who were not; 
And they filled up the gallery silent and fast 
Until vacancy dwindled to jot; 
And then what a song 
Sang that musical throng, 
When the nod from their leader they got! 


The organ ne’er pealed forth its harmony grand 
_ On the ears of the worshipers then, 
, But the strains that arose at the leader's command 
Will never be equaled again, 
Till the spirit that long ago fled at the tread 
Of the customs and whims of the day 
Shall rise up again from the realms of the dead, 
And the days which have vanished away, 
And the good times return 
When no jealousies burn 
Nor selfishness stands in the way. 


The little old church has been painted anew, 
And the gallery all torn down, 
And each of the old choir sits in a pew, 
While the notes of an organ drown 
‘The elegant strains of a paid quartette, 
Who howl with a might and main, 
Through the maze of a piece only lately set 
With a solo and trio strain, 
That some musical quack 
By the dint of his knack, 
Has dragged from his suffering brain. 


The good old choir with the social heart, 
Is as dead and as dumb as a stone, 
Aud the friendly ties are all broken apart, 
And the spirit of love is gone; 
And discord and tumult among them reign, 
And Jealousy’s flame burns high, 
And the song of true worship will never again 
From thence float up to the sky ; 
For the soul is tled, 
And the music is dead, 
And the fountain of praise is dry. 


The Wish of To-day. 


I ask not now for gold to gild 

With mocking shrine a weary frame; 
The yearning of the mind is stilled— 

1 ask not now for fame. 


A rose-cloud, dimly seen above, 
Melting in Heaven’s blue depths away, 
Oh! sweetened dream of human love, 
For thee I may not pray. 


To-day beneath Thy chastening eye, 
I crave alone for peace and rest, 
Submissive in Thy hand to lie, 
And feel that it is best. 


The Unwritten Overture. 


From ‘ Mozart: a Biographical Romance,” by H. Rau. 


Venice, the ancient city, the pearl of Italy, every 
one knows; but only those who have lived in Prague 
are acquainted with “ Little Venice.” 

It is an island in the Moldau, and belonged, at the 
time of which we write, to a company of sharpshoot- 
ers of Prague. On certain days, all through the 
summer, they held meetings here, and shot ata target 
for prizes. They had, moreover, excellent music on 
such occasions, so that “ Little Venice” was a favorite 
place of resort for all pleasure-loving people. 

In the great room of the shot-house, which was 
really ‘“ Little Venice,” but gave its name to the 
whole island, hung upon the walls hundreds of painted 
targets, perforated with the bullets of past prize- 
matches. There was Venus rising from the sea-foam ; 
but there was a hole through her girdle. Next her 
was that favorite character of those times, Harlequin, 
with his nose shot away. Farther on was Diana, 
descending upon clouds to Endymion; but the mur- 
derous lead had taken her on the wing, and an eye 
was gone. In fact, nothing had remained sacred to 
these ‘“Freischutzen,” as they called themselves. 
‘“ Free-shots” indeed they seemed to have been. There 
were Roman emperors, and Greek goddesses ; Delilah, 
with a bullet-hole through her shears; and Judas, the 
betrayer, who had received a shot through the bottom 
of his eye, which did not at all add to the amiability 
of that feature’s expression. 

It was one of the last days of October, bright but 
cool, and there was only one guest to be seen. He 
was a man in a gray overcoat, with large figured but- 
tons, in black silk hose and buckled shoes, with the 
inevitable cue at the back of his handsome head. He 
was pacing up and down the long alley, evidently 
buried in absorbing thought. 

He seemed to be a strange fellow, for now his gaze 
was fixed on the ground, and then his head would be 
suddenly raised, and his great beautiful eyes would 
distend and darkle, as if mighty ideas were flashing 
through his brain. 

A beggar spoke to him. Without looking at him, 
he put his hand in his pocket, and gave the fellow a 
piece of money, The beggar looked surprised and 
delighted, and glanced in astonishment from the gift 
to the giver; for he held a bright thaler in his hand. 
“Hm!” he muttered. ‘“That’s a fool. I must try 
him again!” So he limped to the opposite end of the 
alley, and begged of the abstracted man again. And 
again the man put his hand in his pocket and gave 
him something. The gift must have been a consider- 
able one, for the beggar chuckled and limped away. 

But the man saw him not. Always brighter his 
eyes shone, and his face beamed more joyfully, as with 
a livelier motion of the hand he beat time to an invisi- 
ble music. 

“Tis done!” he spoke aloud to himself, stopping in 
his walk; ‘done to the last note! But—if I only 
bad it written down! I hate the horribly tedious, 
mechanical work of writing it.” 

He went a few steps farther, stopped again, and 
rubbed his forehead, as though it ached with the long 
concentration upon some intense labor. ‘Then he said, 
smiling gayly to himself: ‘* Poh! what matters it? 
I’ve got six or eight days yet, and, thank heaven, my 
memory will hold fast tu every note of it!” 

And the man, who of course was no other than 
Mozart, walked back to the shot-house. 

Six days after this walk in “ Little Venice,” Mozart 
was sitting in his room when Bondini entered. The 
Impressario’s face, usually so calm and good-humored, 
betrayed by its look of anxiety that something lay 
heavy on bis heart. Frankly and straight-forward as 
ever, Mozart asked what was the matter. 

‘* My dear Maestro !” answered Bondini, “I should 
think you would know what the matter was!” 

a“ 1 faa 

“Who else ?” 

“Ts it about the opera ?” 


i Vioe. 

“Why, I thought the rehearsal went capitally !” 

““Couldn’t have been better !” 

“And to-morrow evening the curtain rises.” 

“Yes, at six o’clock!” and the look of anxiety on 
Bondini’s face deepened into despair at the thought. 

‘“‘ Well, what’s the matter then?” asked Mozart. 
“ Weren't the tickets all sold in advance a week ago ? 
What more could a Director ask ?” 

“Nothing; only the opera can’t be given to- 
morrow !” 

“Can't be given?” cried Mozart, staring at Bondini 
with great eyes. ‘“ What’s the reason it can’t be 
given?” 

Bondini only spread his hands wide apart, and 
gasped. 

‘“*Is Saporitti sick ?” 

“No.” 

“Your little wife ?” 

The Director shook his head. 

“Tn the devil’s name, then, who is? Bassi? Lolli? 
Baglioni ?”— 

““Nobody’s sick!” said Bondini. 

“See here, my friend’—and Mozart began to get 
angry— if you don’t want to drive me mad, tell me 
what the matter is? Has the police got its nose into 
the affair, at the last minute ?” 

““Oh, bah! The police! is it possible you don’t 
know what the matter is? Do you mean to say that 
you don’t know why I can’t give it to-morrow—this 
‘Don Juan,’ for which all Prague has been waiting 
impatiently, for which every seat was sold a week 
ago ?” 

“ No, I don’t!” said Mozart. 

“ Well!” exclaimed the astonished Bondini; ‘if a 
man wasn’t ready to cry over it, he could laugh him- 
self to death! It’s nothing—nothing at all! only— 
you haven’t written the overture yet !” 

“Ts that all?” said Mozart. ‘Oh, there’s time 
enough for that !” 

Bondini was thunderstruck ; at last he stammered, 
‘For the overture to a work like ‘ Don Giovanni?’ ” 

Amadeus smiled archly, then going up to Bondini, 
he laid both hands on the director’s shoulders, looked 
him in the eyes, and asked— 

‘““Do you suppose, my friend, that I would with my 
own hand, ruin the best work of my life by a bad 
overture r” 

“No!” cried Bondini, “ certainly not.” 

* Well, then, see your mind at rest.” 

“But, Maestro, the parts will have to be all copied.” 

‘“Tell the copyist to be here at seven o’clock to- 
morrow morning.” 

“ And the rehearsal—?”’ 

“Oh, this doubting Thomas!” cried Mozart, laugh- 
ing aloud; ‘‘he doesn’t know his own orchestra. I 
tell you, Bondini, my Prague orchestra plays at 
sight !” 

“You have an enormous faith !” returned the di- 
rector, still looking troubled. ‘Everything depends 
on the overture ; if that goes wrong—” 

“Now, Bondini!” exclaimed Mozart, coaxingly ; 
“just you trust to me and your orchestra !” 

“Well, allright! But if it goes straight, I shall 
hand you over to the Inquisition.” 

“ What for?” 

“ As a sorcerer !” 

“Only see that the copyist is here at seven, and we 
shall need no sorcery. I will commence the overture 
at once. Good-bye!” 

Bondini hurried away, somewhat encouraged, as he 
saw the composer seat himself at his desk, take out 
his music paper, and dip his pen in the deep inkstand. 

Scarcely was he out of the house, when Duscheck 
entered the room. 

“Mozart!” he exclaimed, “I have the horses har- 
nessed, and Constanze and my wife are already in the 
carriage. It is a splendid day, and there won't be 
many more such this year. Come along!” 

When they came back the short November after- 
noon had already darkened into evening; and through 
its darkness they saw from afar all the windows of 
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the Duscheck mansion illuminated as for some grand | Nights’—Aladdin’s Lamp, or something—so ‘that I 
festivity. | sha’nt go to sleep.” 

Mozart was the first to notice it— | “Shall I tell you about Noureddin-Ali and Bedred- 

‘“* What has broken leose at home?” he exclaimed in | din Hassan ?” 
astonishment. 4 | “ All right!” 

“ You'll soon see !” replied Duscheck. 

But what was Mozart’s surprise on reaching the | his side, and began. 
house and alighting, to find himself surrounded by a) So it went on for three hours. Mozart wrote rapidly; 
group of his best friends, who had prepared a little but now weariness began to overcome him, and at last 
feast in honor of the completion ef ‘ Don Giovanni.” | his yawns and nods grew more and more frequent, 

It was a delightful company. Bondini was there | till sleep could no longer be fought off. Constanze 
with his little madcap of a wife, as well as all the | clapped him on the shoulder, and said — 
members of the opera troupe, except Saporitti, who—| ‘Dear, it won’t do; you are too tired. Come! 
to the sorrow of everybody—had a headache, and had | Sleep an hour. I will keep awake and call you.” 
remained at home as a precaution against being ill} Mozart rubbed his forehead and eyes. “ Well,” he 
the next day. She had set her heart on appearing | exclaimed drowsily, “Ill take your advice; but be 
in the opera, and was as pleased with her vole as a| sure you wake me up after an hour.” 
child. | And he lay down on the sofa. 

The evening and a good part of the night flew away | little wife,’ he whispered; then he kissed her once, 
in unrestrained merriment and gayety, and at last | and was asleep. 
they sat down toa fine supper. Everybody was in| Constanze sat by his side and went on knitting. 
excellent spirits, but Mozart exceeded them all, | 
laughing, joking, and reeling off endless strings of | 
comical verse. 

“ Fill your glasses !” cried Duscheck. ‘ Here is to 
the success of ‘Don Giovanni!” 

The glasses clinked, and the toast was drunk with 
the greatest enthusiasm. Then said Bondini— | 

“It's very well for you to drink to the success of | 
the opera; but if you had suffered the anxiety and 
despair which I have for the last few days, till this 
forenoon in fact—” 

‘How so 2” asked Duscheck, while Mozart went on 
laughing and bantering with little Madam Bondini, 
not hearing what the others were saying. 

“ How so 2?” returned the director.‘* I will tell you. 
Till this forenoon our good maestro hadn’t written a 
stroke of the overture !” | back to her dreams. : 

“ What !” exclaimed several voices at once. “And) At last the clock struck five. 
is it done already ?” | 

“ Certainly !” said Bondini, quietly; “for when I 
left him he had gone to work on it. The opera 
couldn't possibly have been given otherwise.” 

At that moment Mozart turned his merry face to- 
ward them. 

“ Well!” cried Bondini; “ how did you get along 
with the overture this forenoon 7” 

“With—’ 

“ The overture P” 

Mozart turned pale. Evyerybody started, and a uni- 
versal expression of dismay went from face to face. 

Amadeus pulled out his watch—it was almost mid- 
night! 

“Tt is,eh!” said he, thoughtfully. “Then I’ve got 
no more time to lose. In ten minutes it will strike | 
twelve, and at seven the copyists are to come. Some 
hours yet! Good-night, gentlemen; good-night, 
ladies—I kiss your hands! Stanzerl, bring a glass of 
punch with you to keep me awake, And now, may 
all the good spirits stand by me!” 


And Constanze set the glass of punch 


of her whole life arose before her. How many pleas- 
ant hours at the side of her husband; and ah, how 
many sorrowful and anxious ones! Then she fell to 
thinking of the new opera, and how much renown it 
|would bring Amadeus, and what change it would 
make in their life. 

The hour had passed. She put out her hand and 
opened her lips to wake her husband, but he was 
sleeping so quietly ! 


|little hour,” she thought. “His genius makes things 
| easy for him which would be impossible to others. 
Sleep on, dear soul! in an hour you can go to‘ work 
again.” 

So she took up her knitting once more, and went 


| wake her husband. He rubbed his eyes, sprang up 
| and looked at his watch. 

‘“‘Trive !” he exclaimed, threatening her laughingly 
with his finger. ‘That was contrary to the agree- 
| ment.” 

“ But you were having such a good sleep 

“Well, it will do yet,” he answered. “But now, 
dear child, go you to bed. You look utterly tired 
} out.” 

Constanze obeyed, and Mozart went at his work 
with fresh strength. Two hours afterward the copy- 
ist entered. It was seven o’clock, and the overture to 
“Don Giovanni’—that masterpiece of Mozart’s crea- 
tions—lay finished before him ! 


9 


Bottesini’s New Opera. 


“The most important effort yet made by the Italian 
| Opera Boutfe Company was the production at the Ly- 

Mozart hastened to his room, where pen and paper | cenm Theatre of ‘Ali Baba,’ a new opera, expressly 
were lying as he had dropped them in the forenoon. | composed for the occasion by Signor Bottesini. This 
The company broke up in great anxiety, with gloomy | gentleman has been long eminent here for his remark- 
forebodings of the morrow. For the opera could not jable skill as a performer on the double-bass; and 
be given without an overture, and what mortal could | abroad he is also known as an orchestral conductor. 
in a few hours of the night write one that would be The work now referred to is the most ambitious essay 
worthy of the “‘ Don Giovanni!” yet made by Signor Bottesini as a composer. The 

Bondini was in perfect despair, and only his wife | well known subject from the ‘Arabian Nights’ has 
kept up her courage and confidence. | before served as a basis for operatic treatment. Nearly 

Meantime Mozart had seated himself. Just as he) half a century since it was set by Marschner, the com- 


| before him, took her knitting-work, seated herself by | 


“You are a good 


And as she thought over the past, image after image | 


‘Tt will be time enough if I let him sleep one more | 


There was no more time to lose—Constanze must) 


by the thieves, and only escapes death by the offer of 
a large ransom, for the sake of which he and his 
daughter are allowed to return home, accompanied by 
the Captain and his Lieutenant. In act four the 
denouement is brought about, as in the story, with the 
agency of Morgiana,; but instead of the traditional 
forty jars, the dramatist has substituted as many 
casks of supposed Mocha coffee, each of which conceals 
one of the robbers. The sudden entry of Aboul Huas- 
san and his officers, and the condemnation of the con- 
traband goods to be burned, result in the dislodge- 
ment of the thieves, the punishment of vice, and the 
triumph of mutual love. Such is the new version of 
‘ Ali Baba,’ in which it will be seen Signor Taddei has 
largely availed himself of the freedom supposed to be 
granted to operatic dramatists. An English transla- 
tion of the text, in verse, has been cleverly executed 
by Mr. C. L. Kenney. In the music which Signor 
| Bottesini has supplied to this subject, he has judi- 
ciously avoided any emulation, either of the romantic 
| style of Marschner, or of the classical and elaborate 
construction of Cherubini. Compactness, and fre- 
| quently brevity, in the form of the movements, rather 
than the prolongation and development of the last- 
named composer, are the general characteristics of 
| Signor Bottesini’s music, and this will probably be of 
advantage to the sale of detached pieces from the 
opera, the whole of which was received with enthu- 
siastic applause last night. The pervading style of 
‘the music is a light impulsive vivacity, with a fre- 
/quent use of strongly-marked dance rhythm; while 
there are also occasional instances of graceful melody, 
and, in several situations, much skill in effects of com- 
bination. Like most composers of his country, Signor 
Bottesini writes well for the display of the solo voice, 
and hence is secure of the sympathies of his singers. 
The opera is prefaced by an overture, slight in.style 
and construction, and including a motivo which also 
enters into the opening introduction. The most effect- 
ive pieces in the tirst act were a graceful little romance 
'for Deita, ‘Non e il poter,’ a trio ‘ Esultiamo,’ for the 
principal characters, (encored,) a graceful duet for the 
two lovers, ‘Dal giorno,’ and an expressive romanza, 
‘Tunge da te, for Nudir, The prominent pieces of 
the second act are Delia’s recitative and air ‘O Nadir,’ 
a clever duet for her and Adoul, ‘ Parla imponi,’ an 
effective quartet; a graceful duet, ‘Sei tu dunque,’ 
for the two lovers; and a concerted finale, one of the 
most elaborate and best written movements in the 
opera. This piece discloses considerable dramatic 
power, and produced a great effect in last night’s per- 
formance—the commencing portion haying been rede- 
manded and repeated. The third act contains a bal- 
lata, ‘Io straniero,’ for Nadir, which pleased so much 
that one verse had to be repeated; a recitative and 
aria, ‘In questa grotta,’ for Delia, and an elaborate 
aria for Ali Baba—both of which were greatly applau- 
ded—besides some very effective choral writing for 
the robbers. The fourth act, which is short, contains 
little calling for remark, beyond the waltz aria ‘Se un 
| bicchier ’ and ‘ E l’Ebbrezza,’ sung alternately by Ali 
| Babu and Delia.”—London News. 


| 


| 


Wolfson in Switzerland. 


Carl Wolfson has been writing letters from Ger- 
many to the Philadelphia Hvening Bulletin. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from his last: 


was on the point of diving into his work, he caught 
sight of Constanze’s face, which was full of deep 
sorrow. 

‘“‘Stanzerl!” said he, in a gentle voice—‘t my trea- 


| Baba’ was the last of the long series of stage works 


poser of the once popular ‘Der Vampyr;’ and ‘ Ali 
th 1g Rs | “A very interesting day I spent in Stuttgart. Mr, 
by Cherubini, who produced it in 1838, when nearly |S, Sikelwager introduced me to Prof. Zachariw, who 
seventy-three years old. A story in which the roman- | has become quite famous for his invention, the ‘ art- 


tic prevails and the horrible largely enters is scarcely 
eligible for treatment as a comic opera, and it has 
undergone wholesale alteration by its present adapter, 
Signor Taddei, according to whom Ali Buba is a rich 
merchant of Ispahan, who has grown wealthy by tra- 


sure! come and let me whisper something in your 
ear” 
“But, Wolferl,” she replied, imploringly, as if ex- 
pecting some new prank, ‘‘ won't you please begin 7” 
“Come here 1” repeated her husband; “ put your | 
little ear down here a second.” |ding with smuggled goods. 
Constanze obeyed. Amadens gave the soft cheek a) loved by Vadir, is promised by her father to Aboul 


His daughter Delia, be- | 


| pedal,’ as he calls it. I spent the whole morning with 
him, and he explained it and showed me all its points. 
He deserves a great deal of credit ; some wonderfully 
fine and novel effects can be secured with the use of 
his pedal. He is now in treaty with the Conservatory 
at Stuttgart, and if he succeeds before his life gives 
| out—his whole fortune has been spent already—there 
is no doubt that he will reap the fruits of his tremend- 


kiss, then whispered lightly— Hassan, chief of the custom-house, who is to bestow 
“You needn’t be a bit anxious, dear heart. 
finished long ago !” 


It’s all | a large dowry on the lady, and his official protection 


ous labor. He meets, as yet, with a great deal of op- 


on the parent. he former lover, wandering in| position; but for no other reason except that the piano 


“ How ? where 2” she exclaimed, her face lighting | despair, accidentally overhears the password ‘ Open | teacher will not go to the trouble to learn the new 


up. 


“ forehead. 
hisd put it all away safely in my skull; only I was too 
anzy to do the horrid work of writing it down. It 
laill all be on the paper by the time the copyist comes, 
wnd my Stanzerl will be satisfied with it. 
aworld will, too!” 

“If it has all stayed there where you put it,” said 
Constanze, a little dubiously. 

“Ah, ha!” cried Amadeus, laughing, and beginning 
to write at the same time. ‘If I could carry Allegri’s 
Miserere home with me when a youngster, without 
dropping a note, I think I can carry an overture of 
my own for a week. Now then, Stanzerl, sit down 
here by me, and tell me a story out of the * Arabian 


“ Here,” said Amadeus, laughing, and pointing to | cavern, and avails himself of it. This ends the first 
“! finished the overture a week ayo, | act. 


I think the | Delia, prottering wealth far beyond that of his rival. 


| Sesame,’ by which the robbers gain entrance to their system, and you know itis very easy to say something 
‘is bad when you don’t care to investigate what it is 
| The second act shows Delia and her attendants | I am perfectly sure that in a very few years no fine 
|preparing for the nuptials of the former with oul | pianist will be without it. 
| Hassan. Nadir becomes suddenly enriched by his“ I have paid a little attention to the Stuttgart Mu-~ 
visits to the cavern, enters and demands the hand of sic School, and find that it compares most favorably » 
( 1 with the Leipsic Conservatory. You know Miss Meh- 
Ali Baba, insisting on knowing how Nadir has acquir- lig is one of the pupils. There are excellent protes- 
ed his treasure, is intrusted with the secret of the cav- sors, and a good many young American ladies are now 
ern, under promise of not going there. A scene of studying there. Trubner, the pianist, and Singer, the 
altercation between Ali Baba, his daughter, and her | violinist, are the shining lights. There is also a 
two lovers ends the second act. In the third act Ali) splendid singing teacher there—a lady, whose name I 
Baba has sent his daughter to a distance; one of her | have forgotten. Music is far more cultivated there 
lovers is in despair, the other threatening vengeance. | than in Frankfort, and the advantages of a good opera 
Delia is carried off by the robbers; her father, con-| and quite a number of symphony concerts add not a 
trary to his promise, enters the cavern, is there seized | little to the perfection of those in the musical career.” 
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Italian Organ-Grinders in Council. 


A number of the leading Italians of New York, 
recently called a meeting with a view of canvassing 
the best means to be adopted in ridding the country 
of that well-known street pest, the Italian organ-grind- 
er. It had occurred to them that many a strong | 
healthy countryman of theirs might be better em-| 
ployed than in tormenting society for twenty-five or | 
thirty cents per day, on the average, and thus redeem | 
respectable Italian musicians from the disgrace heap- | 
ed upon them by the hurdy-gurdy. One of the high- | 
toned attendants at the mecting is credited with the 
following harangue in English : 


“Tam an artist. Sacramento! I do not want this, 
hurdy-gurdies, this organs, this harp. No, I do not! 
want it. Sangre de dio. Everywhere’s I go it is a 
disgracement to me. I am soloist. When [ perform | 
they say who is this man’s? Sir, I stand all the whiles | 
asa true Italian. I say this man is Italian. Then | 
they say he is moosician of de street, or some of them 
go behind my back and make dis—” here the irate 
Italian gave a vivid representation of the operation of | 
organ-grinding. ‘‘ But I say to these committee, what | 
do not comes, if a man comes to this America and can | 
not speak but Italian, he must be or a loafer, or a tief, | 
or a murderer, or a samething. I say geev de Italian | 
something to work, and den we shall have no more 
hurdy-gurdies.” 


His argument seems conclusive. At this meeting a 
society was organized, with ramifications extending 
throughout the country, having forits object the rescue | 
of the Italians from degradation and the hurdy-gurdy, 
and the diverting of his predatory instincts into less | 
ignoble and more remunerative channels. Success to 
the society. 

In speaking of the meeting, the Chicago Mepudiican 
facetiously says : 

“ Not that we have ever openly counseled conoclasm 
as toward the organs, or a Saint Bartholomew of their 
managing directors The most we have ever said, even 
when three hundred periphatic Orpheuses were simul- 
taneously excoriating ‘Old Dog Tray’ outside our 
window, within ear-shot, but beyond pistol-range, was 
to express a wish that the Mayor would have the 
organs muzzled, and that the collections might all be 
bogus, so that the recipients might be sent to the State 
Prison for coining. The hurdy-gurdy, like adversity, 
had its sweet uses. Sweeter than the honest watch- 
dog’s bark, was it to hear one wheezing under our 
apopletic uncle’s window, thereby determining a rush 
of blood to his head before he could alter his will. 
"Twas sweet to hear the crash of dormitory crockery 
on the skull of the minstrel, or to see him run over by 
an express wagon, and not the blushing avowal of a 
maiden’s love, on a moonlit night, in a clover-field, 
under a peach-tree, afforded a more pleasurable thrill | 
than that which pervaded the bosom as a dog, with 
encouraging symptoms of rabies, rent the stern-sheets 
ot the itinerant’s pantaloons into shreds and patches.” 


Vio_ DE GAMBA.—The viol is an ancient musical | 
stringed instrument, long superseded by the violin, 
and other instruments of that family, of which it may 
be considered the parent. Its general shape was that | 
of the violin, and it was furnished with six, and some- | 
times with more strings, the tones of which were regu- 
lated by being brought by the fingers into contact 
with frets placed at regular intervals along the neck, 
and was played on by a bow. 

Viol were of three kinds: the treble, called also the 
viola alto, or viola de braccia, which bore some resem- 
blance to the modern violin. The vivl de gamba, or 
viol of the leg, so called because it was held by the 
performer between the legs, was the survivor of its 
numerous kinds, and remained in use until the close | 
of the eighteenth century, nearly one hundred years 
after all other viols had disappeared. This, in turn, 
jas been superseded by the violoncello. 


A Prixcetry Leaprer. — A Boston paper says: 
“ Prince George Galitzin, with his famous orchestra. 
composed of emancipated serfs whom he has freed 
and instructed, has sailed from Russia for America, 
and will give a series of concerts in the various cities 
during the autumn and winter. The Prince’s father, 
it will be remembered, was the friend and patron of 
Beethoven. The son has inherited all the enthusiasm 
of the father for music, and his knowledge and gen- 
jus are remarkable. He has given up all the honors 
of the court and devoted himself exclusively to har- 
mony. When he arrives with his troupe we shall 
hear something different from any music hitherto 
brought from the Old World to the New, and it will 
no doubt prove most interesting. Prince Galitzin 


| 
| 
| 


telegraphed toa gentleman in Boston, a few days ago, 
that he has started on his yoyage across the Atlantic.” 


Mrs. Moulton’s Concerts. 


Mrs, Charles Moulton, formerly a resident of Roch- | 


ester, where she still has many friends, and where she 
was known as Lillie Greenough, is about commencing 
a concert tour of the principal cities. She is to sing 
in New York on the 16th of October, and subsequently 
in Boston, after which she is coming west. Mrs. Moul- 
ton, when quite young, gave unmistakable evidence 
of rare musical talent and the inspiration of genius in 
her interpretations of the melodies of the most cele- 
brated masters of the divine art, and those who heard 


and appreciated her wonderful vocalization then have | 


'scarcely been surprised at her later triumphs in the 


centres of art and refinement in the old world. For} 


several years past Mrs. Moulton has resided in France, 
spending much of her time in Paris, where her rare 
musical powers have astonished and delighted the 
most critical and discriminating audiences possible to 
that most critical capital. She was there the acknow- 


ledged first amateur soprano, and was the recipient of | 


the most flattering ovations and the most distinguish- 
ed testimonials of merit. 
lar star of that high court of art, her rendering of the 
rarest gems of melody, and her brilliant social quali- 
ties, winning for her hosts of friends and admirers. 
She was ever an enthusiastic lover of music, and she 
has returned to her native land with a higher appre- 
ciation of her art, with a thorough culture of voice, 
with improved capacities and matured powers, while 
she has retained the winning simplicity and the girl- 
ish freshness and sparkle of her earlier years, She is 
still young—indeed is one of that rare class of Amer- 
ican girls which does not grow old; and although she 
is young in years, she is yet much more youthful in 
heart and feeling. Her personal appearance is decid- 
edly prepossessing, and in that respect she at least has 
nothing to lose in comparison with the most gifted 
singers who are now, or who have been most promi- 
nently before the public for many years. She has an 
irresistible vivacity, wit, amiability and eloquence of 
expression, with decided dramatic ability and taste, 
and anatural and graceful adaptation of character and 
costume to place and circumstance which lends a pe- 
culiar charm to her presence in the concert room and 
invests her with a magnetism which draws her audi- 
tors into immediate and entire sympathy with her. 
In the scale of merit Miss Moulton has few equals, 
and fewer superiors, among the most gifted of the 
favorites who have become famous in song ; indeed, it 
is difficult to institute any comparison of her powers 
with those of any others who have been before the 
public, as her gifts are peculiar to herself in a great 
degree, and she is, asan artist, inimitable. Her voice 
is extremely sweet, and marvelous in its tenderness 
and sensibility, and withal she has a soul of fire and 
a power of emphasis which rounds into completeness 
the scope of her capabilities. 


Mendelssohn’s High Pressure. 


Mendelssohn killed himself with overworking his 
excitable brain. His premature death was as com- 
plete a case of suicide as if he had daily opened avein 
in his arm and deprived himself of an ounce of blood. 
That his brain was premature in its physical growth 
can not be doubted. The octette which he wrote at 
the age of sixteen is the work of an experienced and 
thoroughly trained musician; and the overture to 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” which he wrote at 
eighteen, is not only as thoroughly original a compo- 
sition as any that he ever afterward produced, but it 
can not be matched for originality by any other work 
of genius produced by a lad of that age. What Men- 
delssohn needed, therefore, was a clear conviction that 
the indulgence of his excitable temperament, whether 
in work or in mere pleasure, was equivalent to self- 
destruction. Whereas, from the first, he seems never 
to have dreamed for a moment that for himself the 
one grand duty was the cultivation of a certain amount 
of idleness per diem. So far from this, he lived at 
high-pressure speed wherever he was and whatever he 
was doing. When he was paying his addresses to the 
lady whom he soon after married, he was so ill through 
excitement that his doctor sent him off to take a 
course of sea-bathing to strengthen his nerves before 
he made the lady the offer he was contemplating. 
After the sister’s death, which told so heavily upon 
him, he resumed his labors with eager haste and burn- 
ing zeal, in spite of repeated headaches and attacks of 
faintness. His wife in vain entreated him to spare 
himself, ‘Let me work on,” he said; ‘‘for me, too, 
the hour of rest will come.” When his friends assailed 
him with similar remonstrances, he replied, Let me 
work while it is yet day. Who can tell how soon the 
bell may toll?” Who, indeed, they might have added, 
when the first laws of nature are violated? All this 
while the increase in his nervous irritability never 
suggested to him the mischief that was going on. It 


She was the bright particu- | 


Mile. Nilsson in “ Lucia.” 

The representation of “ Lucia di Lammermoor” at 
the theater last evening, was in many respects the 
most noteworthy performance of that opera which has 
been given in Boston for a score of years. The au- 
dience which was very large and critical, felt itself 
stirred with intense and unwonted excitement, and at 
the close of the second act, and in the middle of the 
third, the enthusiasm became fairly rapturous, and 
found expression in cheers and shouts and bursts of 
the wildest applause. Mlle. Nilsson’s performance 
certainly justified the admiration which it excited. 
She completely filled the role of Lucia, her magical 
voice, her transcendant art, and the magnetism of her 


| grace and beauty combining in an impersonation of 


incomparable loveliness and pathetic power. The long 
familiar opera, in which so many “first ladies” have 
wept and raved, was recreated and endowed, as it 
were, with a new life and soul. The most romantic 
girl and the most exacting critic, alike, could ask for 
nothing more complete and satisfying. Mlle. Nilsson’s 
rendering reproduced in that most delicate of the char- 
acter creations of the ‘Great Wizard of the North,” 
in all the varying forms of her pure and devoted love, 
of her grief, longing and desolation, and, finally of her 
madness and despair. In action the performance had 
the ideal beauty of a finished and faultless poem, ris- 
ing at its close to a tragical vehemence which revealed 
the intensity and passion that underlie the artist’s 
finished forbearance of style. The delivery of the 
great recitative of the last act, ‘ 12 dolce suono,” with 
its swift transitions of feeling—as one after another 
the delusive fancies of insanity arise in the darkened 
mind—was a masterpiece of dramatic discrimination 
and power ; while the love passages of the early scenes 
were clothed with an ideal sweetness and exquisite- 
ness Which enchanted the fancy and touched the heart 
of the listener. The music of the part was rendered 
with the subtlest expression and refinement, and with 
almost faultless purity of tone. 


Tae PAREPA-Rosa OPERA COMPANY.—The near 
approach of the date when this organization will 
arrive here is already made apparent by much talk in 
musical circles and by familiar portraits in the music 
stores. The high reputation of the company, and the 
brilliant talents of Madame Rosa, will make the suc- 
cess of the troupe undoubted. In New York her 
present appearance has been beyond precedent for the > 
popular enthusiasm which it has produced. Hvyen on 
stormy evenings the crowds have been so great that 
ladies have contented themselves with standing places 
or seats on the steps. So, at least our correspondent 
from that city informs us. Parepa, it is said, was 
never in better voice, and all of the old favorites have 
shown renewed excellence in the prestige of her pre- 
sence among them. Of the new tenor, Tom Karl, the 
two soprani, Mme. Vanzini and Miss Doria, and the 
basso, Mr. Ryse, we prefer to speak when we have 
heard them. 

The destruction of the places of amusement in 
Chicago will doubtless disarrange the plans of several 
concert and opera organizations, and from this cause 
it is possible other engagements may be made here. 
The Parepa Company, for example, had intended 
shortly to follow their season here with one in that 
unfortunate city. Instead of this we notice that on 
Saturday evening Madame Parepa gave in New York 
a concert, the proceeds of which are to be handed 
over to the relief fund for the benefit of the sufferers. 
We have been informed that she is herself a loser of 
some thirty thousand dollars by this sad calamity. 


Curious Story of a Bullfinch. 


A musician employed at one of the London theatres 
possessed an ebony flute with silver keys. He seldom 
used it, in consequence of the imperfect upper notes. 
The musician had as a lodger a tailor, who worked for 
the theatre. A strong friendship sprung up between 
the two. One night while the musician was at the 
theatre the flute was stolen, and suspicion fell upon an 
old woman who used to do housework. 

Nothing, however, tended to show her guilt, and 
matter was at last dismissed and forgotten. In a few 
months the tailor left the town, but their friendship 
lasted. About a year afterward the musician paid the 
tailor a visit, and found him in possession of a beauti- 
ful bullfinch that could distinctly whistle.three tunes. 

The performance was perfect, with this exception, 
whenever he came to certain note, he invariably 
skipped it and went on to thenext. But little reflec- 
tion convinced the musician that the note in which 
the bullfinch was imperfect, was the very one which 
was imperfect on the ebony flute. So convinced was 
he, that he sharply questioned the tailor, who con- 
fessed having stolen the flute, and that all the bird 


showed itself in listening to music, or playing himself. ! knew was learned from the same instrument. 
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Plain Talk about Music.—No. 1. 


By Wm. C. Webster. 


If sectarianism is in all other pursuits odious, it is 
in music perfectly ridiculous. How is it possible to 
laugh louder at anything than at a parcel of people 
quarreling about an affair of taste, a position of honor 
or preferment in a musical performance, full of dis- 
cord, for the sake of harmony, hating one another for 
loving the same thing differently? But when the 
object is nothing less than pleasure itself, as in the 
case of music, then the animosities of party are not 
simply odious and contradictory, but ludicrous in the 
highest degree. Should we not laugh at a man who, 
at a feast, while he disputed the comparative merits 
of the dishes, should suffer them all to grow cold? or 
at one who, having retired to rest, should find the 
morning breaking in upon him, while he still was 
tossing from one side of the bed to the other, laboring 
to satisfy himself on which he should lie? 


It is an incontrovertible fact, that the way to true 
enjoyment of music is mistaken nine times out of ten. 
The will to enjoy is not wanting, but men loose sight 
of the fact that theve is necessary to all pleasure a 
contentment with the limits of the object, an unquali- 
fied restriction of desire to that object, and an indif- 
ference to anything beyond. 

Amongst those who enlist themselves votaries of 
music, three kinds may be enumerated. Those who 
entirely love the thing—who pursue it for its own 
sweet sake alone. Those who have certain laudable 
perceptions of music, and a limited love of it, but who 
are divided between that and some extraneous influ- 
ences such as fashion, or self-conceit. And, lastly, 
those who move solely in obedience to these latter or 
extraneous influences, and who, in selecting music as 
a stalking horse for wordly objects, are not even led 
by any preference for that art over another, but by 
some mere accident of position. 

In speaking of music in this number, I shall confine 
myself to the music of the church, and allude to 
churches and congregations as one. 


Of all things in this uneasy world, nothing is more 
at variance than the opinions and tastes of the per- 
formers and lovers of music, Their ears differ as 
much as their voices and faces. It may be possible to 
find some one tune that is so universally pronounced 
good, that no one dares deny or condemn it; but no 
one supposes that equal pleasure is enjoyed by all in 
hearing it: nay, if the truth were known, it would 
But let 
any one who has taught and led singing for any num- 
ber of years, relate the salutations addressed to him by 
the multitude in regard to likes and dislikes of hearers, 
and it will furnish a picture of human ears and tastes, 
if not of nature, quite varied, and show better than 
anything else the trials and perplexities of a chorister, 
as well as the impossibility of satisfying even the 
members of a congregation. And would the picture 
might terminate the never-ending criticisms and 
fault-finding of those who never take any partin the 
music, but are ever ready to give their opinions, and 
generally without knowledge ! 


be found that many had no pleasure in it. 


I venture to say that the following observations 
will sound familiar to all leaders of choirs, and even 
to many who have only taken an humble part in 
them : 

When they leave the church the inquiry will be 
first, perhaps, ‘‘ What was that tune you sung last? 
It was an awfully dragging affair.” Another says, 
“The last, tune you sung was a capital tune, but I 
think you sung it rather too fast for music so grand 
and majestic.” Another, “It was sung too soft. I love 
to hear singing spoken out with energy, and move 
with animation.” Another, ‘I think the choir sing 
too loud; if the tune had been sung softer, the words 
would have been heard distinctly.” 

Then, in regard to the tunes in general; a friend 
meets you, and observes, “‘ You seem to have a good 
choir, but the singing does not go off with so much 


life as when Mr. B. was chorister.”” Another, ‘ Your 
singing is good enough, but you have a poor set of 
tunes.” Another, “ You sing"too fast altogether, such 
rapid music was never intended for the church.” 
Another, “I wish you would sing tunes that have 
more solos and duets. We want to hear Mr. C. and 
Mr. D.’s voices more,” Another, “I hope in mercy 
you will avoid singing tunes with solos and duets in 
church ; I consider them entirely inconsistent with 
the spirit of devotion.” One says, “I was glad to hear 
you sing one tune that sounded somewhat like tunes 
I heard when a boy, I mean where one part comes in 
after another, it reminds me of good oldtimes.” But 
another expresses astonishment that the present en- 
lightened generations of singers should stoop so low, 
as to revive or introduce tunes similar, if not the 
same, as those sung a hundred years ago, where the 
words were scattered in every direction. 

We will venture a little further, and hear something 
about chants and anthems, We hear it said by some, 
“ What sense is there in those chants? There does 
not seem to be any tune to them.” Another, ‘“ How 
beautiful and devotional is this chanting, when the 
words and sentiment can be so perfectly understood.” 
Then again the chorister is often accosted: “ Why 
don’t you sing more select music and anthems? We 
used to hear them often, but now, for some cause, you 
seem to have discarded them; there is nothing more 
reviving and animating than a good lively anthem at 
the close of service.” But another one says, “I was 
distressed and mortified, that after so solemn a ser- 
mon as we had last Sabbath, you should undertake to 
perform an anthem; I think it was calculated to dis- 
sipate all the serious impressions made by the preach- 
ing. I hope we shall never have anything of the kind 
again.” 

In regard to the organist, there is less knowledge, 
and, if possible, more complaints or diversity of opin- 
ion, Each one in the congregation gives his decided 
opinion, and considers himself competent to judge; 
and the poor organist has all kinds of exclamations 
heaped upon him, such as, “That was horrid! how 
tame his playing! what miserable voluntaries and 
interludes, they are quite too long, they make me 
nervous.” Another, “ Why voluntaries and interludes 
so short? They are so sweet I never should be tired 
of hearing them.” One thinks they are “too loud,” 
another, ‘‘ too soft,” and so it goes, too long or too 
short, too loud or too soft, too lively or too solemn. 

I have one more presentation of the church and con- 
gregation to make, and that relates to the assistance 
rendered or attempted in joining in the singing with 
the choir. I have spoken freely of their sayings ; but 
they have doings also, worthy of notice, some of which 
it seems proper to present. If asked, “Is congrega- 
tional singing desirable r” I answer, yes; but not 
till all or a majority have learned to sing. It requires 
more skill and independence to sing sitting or stand- 
ing remote from a choir than to be among them. There 
are many tunes of a choral character, where those 
who can sing may join all over the church, but in 
music of a mixed nature, where words are changing 
in sentiment, and. the choir trained to a particular 
movement to give expression to the music, the best of 
singers, separate from the choir, will often find him- 
self beginning or finishing some words solus. There 
is little, however, to fear from this class; they soon 
learn either to proceed with care, or become hearers 
only. Another class of persons always sing, not know- 
ing what they sing. Their voices will be generally 
found following after the air of a tune, but very sel- 
dom found there, being quite as likely to be on some 
other part having some prominent note or notes, drag- 
ging after, heedless themselves, but not unheeded by 
those who have any sense of propriety within hearing. 

There is one more class to mention, but I am at a 
loss what to say or how to describe them. These are 
they that mumble and jumble over the words in an 
unknown noise and tongue. And if they have the 
spirit of singing within, they have no understanding 
without. Yet nothing can induce them to desist 


They say they wish to sing, they love to sing, they are 
commanded to sing, and have a right to sing. This 
class are, of all grades, the worst, beginning with 
those who have voices to follow after others, down to 
those who can sound but one note. 

There are, at the present day, customs prevailing in 
worshiping assemblies in which all are more or less 
interested. In my next, I propose to speak of these, 
and point to some of the means to be applied to cor- 
rect existing evils. 


GCorrespoudenuce. 


Plymouth. 
A CONCERT BY THE CHURCH CHOIRS. 
Correspondence of THE SoNG JOURNAL. g 
PLYMOUTH, October 25. 

A concert was recently given in this place, the per- 
formers being twelve in number from the church 
choirs here, and the hall being crowded on two sue- 
cessive evenings. The supervision of the affair was 
entrusted to Mr. Hartsough, a resident of Plymouth, 
but who, for some time back, has been engaged in 
conducting musical conventions and giving instruc- 
tion on the organ in the western part of this State. 
The success that attended him is creditable to his 
talents and enthusiasm. 

Part first of the programme consisted of a choice 
selection of choruses, quartettes, etc. 

Part second consisted of the Cantata of the Months 
and Seasons. This is a very beautiful production, in 
which each month is represented by a solo. Choruses, 
trios and tableaux are interspersed, which make it a 
very entertaining affair, The respective parts were 
well performed, and speak highly for those engaged. 

The participants in the Plymouth concert gave an 
entertainment at Wayne on the evening of the 17th. 
The hall was well filled by a highly appreciative 
audience. H. C: 


BEETHOVEN AND HIS BROTHER.—Beethoven, as is 
well known, did not live on the best terms with his 
brother, the druggist and land-owner, because he 
always ridiculed Beethoven’s love for music before the 
latter became famous. B. determined that his brother 
should never see him conduct an orchestra, and if he 
could have prevented it he would never have allowed 
his brother to hear even‘any of his music. Beethoven 
was one day giving a concert in the Au-garden in 
Vienna, where the most refined audience was assem- 
bled, and being about to begin, he saw his brother 
among the audience. Quickly he went for a police 
officer, telling him to conduct the third person on the 
fourth bench out of the hall. “ He is my brother,” 
said he, ‘and if he stays, lam determined not to begin 
the concert.” The police tried every means to pacify 
Beethoven, telling him that they could not turn out 
any one who paid for admission. Mr. B. insisted upon 
his brother’s departure. The officer politely informed 
the brother of Beethoven’s demand, and told him that 
as long as he was there no music would be performed. 
What else could he do, but leave and let the concert 
be given without his presence. 


Rossini’s USE Or BRASS INSTRUMENTS.—It was. 
not for nothing that he and his father had played the 
horn together when the young Rossini was gaining 
his earliest experience of orchestral effects. He was. 
always faithful to his first instrument. ‘The art,” 
says M. Fetis, “of writing parts for the horn, with 
the development of all its resources, is quite a new 
art, which Rossini, in some sort, created.” In looking 
over the score of Otello, with Donizetti, Sigismondi, 
the librarian of the Conservatory at Naples, is said to 
have complained of the prominence given to the 
clarionets, and to have exclaimed with horror at the 
employment of horns and trombones without number 
“Third and fourth horns!” cried he; “ what does the 
man want? ‘The greatest of our composers have 
always been content with two. Shades of Pergolese, 
of Leo, of Jomelli! How they must shudder at the 
bare mention of sucha thing! Four horns! Are we 
at a hunting party ? Four horns! Enough to blow us 
to perdition!” The old professor was still more 
shocked by “ 1°, 2°, 3° tromboni,” which, according to 
an anecdote, the authenticity of which can scarcely 
be guaranteed, he mistook for “123” trombones.— 
Life of Rossini, by Sutherland Edwards. 
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OUR PREMIUMS. 

In another portion of the present number will be 
seen one of the most complete premium lists ever 
offered by any journal. Without reference to this list 
particularly we may be allowed to say that THE SoNG 
JOURNAL has achieved much popularity, and is such 
a periodical as will commend itself to every family of 
culture. The subscription price is so low that every 
person may be furnished with the latest musical intel- 
ligence at a cost of but little more than eight cents a 
month. Taking in view the high character of THE 
SonG JOURNAL, and the cheapness at which it is 
afforded, these premiums are beyond all precedent. A 
very little exertion on the part of any person will 
secure a handsome present. No more appreciative 
present can be given to any young lady by parent or 
friend than a copy of Tur Sone Journar for the 
coming year. 

See the premium list and form a club. 


A Musical Disaster. 


The effects of the great fire of Chicago will be se- 
verely felt by musical people. All of the musical firms 
of that city were burnt out, as were the various 
musical institutes. In the single article of pianos 
alone, it is estimated that at least one thousand were 
destroyed. The publication offices of the Song Mes- 
senger and Musical Independent was destroyed, as were 
the establishments of the publishers, Root & Cady, and 
Lyon & Healy. 

As most of the wealthy and cultivated people of 
Chicago lost their all, until they recover, in some 
measure, the occupation of many musical instructors 
will be gone. The effect also upon the various bands 
of the city cannot but be bad. All the theatres are 
consumed, with no probability of their being rebuilt 
until another season has past. Consequently there is 
no demand for orchestral performers. Many musi- 
cians have already left the city, and others are looking 
about them for situations elsewhere. 

- With regard to concerts of organized troupes, all 
the engagements made in Chicago will be canceled. 
The Opera House, Farwell Hall and other suitable 
places for performances are, of course, leveled. There 
are two frame buildings heretofore used as minor con- 
cert halls These will probably be engaged and refit- 
ted by some of the enterprising theatrical managers 
of Chicago. But the musical and dramatic profession 
“have practically erased Chicago from their tablets. 
There is, it is true, an immense city left, but as that 
portion of the population who supported refined 
amusements, are incapacitated from paying for them, 
no troupes of recognized merit expect to visit Chicago. 

Among the individual losses, that of Louis Staab, 
the famous pianist, is to be noted. Mr. Staab had 
several pianos and other musical instruments, all his 
collection of music, the plates of his publications, and 
even the original manuscripts. While the loss to him 
was great pecuniarily, it is not the less so profession- 
ally. Many mementos, interesting for their associa- 
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tions, were lost. Mr. Staab had made preparations for | 
two grand concerts to be given some time in Novem- | 
ber. Great anticipations were formed concerning 
these, but the devastation of the city will prevent their 
realization. 

It is noteworthy that the musical firms are not infe- 
rior in enterprise to any class of business men in that 
energetic city. Most of them have procured tempo- 
rary quarters, and are going forward as usual. The 
loss in stereotyped plates of standard publications is 
very great, and will take long years to replace. 

In this state of affairs, the music houses of Detroit 
have been largely called upon to supply the deficiency. 
C. J. Whitney & Co. have a very complete stock of all 
the favorite Chicago musical publications—a fortunate 
thing—giving them the means of supplying the large 
orders from every section of the country, and particu- 
larly that heretofore tributary to the desolated city. 


Music in Schools. 


The fact that musical culture in schools in America 
has been so much neglected, has been more than once 
adverted to. Outside of the great cities—perhaps it 
should be said outside of Boston—no attention has been 
paid to this important branch of the education of our 
youth. Here in Detroit, the matter has been disre- 
garded, and our public schools, otherwise of so excel- 
lent a character, are very deficient in this department 
of culture. 

It is time that the subject received the attention of 
superintendents and school boards. Michigan renown- 
ed throughout the Union for her excellent system of 
public instruction, should by no means be behind other 
places in the teaching of music in the common schools. 
Indianapolis has made a move in this matter. We 
observe that at a recent meeting of the Board of City 
School Commissioners of Indianapolis, the Committee 
on Text Books and Course of Instruction reported as 
follows upon the subject of music and drawing in the 
High School: 

“The committee have considered the subject of music 
and drawing as now taught in the schools, and here- 
with recommended that the above branches be placed 
on an equality with other school exercises, and that 
proficients in music shall be fully recognized in the 
grading of pupils, and that the same requirements be 
observed in the above as in any other branches of 
study in the schools.” 


High Prices for Entertainments. 


The extravagant prices charged by Nilsson’s mana- 
gers for admission to her concerts, is causing much 
complaint all through the country. There isno doubt 
but these prices have been all things considered 
exorbitant. There is a question among critics 
whether or not Nilsson’s voice surpasses in so great a 
degree that of other vocalists, as to justify her in 
obtaining prices heretofore unheard of. Kellogg and 
Patti, Parepa Rosa and Cary, of the present, to say 
nothing of the famous cantatrices of a past period, 
have their adherents who do not scruple to make com- 
parisons not altogether favorable to Nilsson. 

The Musical Visitor speaking of Nilsson says, ‘ her 
merits, though great, should never have caused a 
higher price than one dollar for admission tickets, and 
fifty cents extra for reserved seats, to be charged for 
her concerts. Mr. Strakosch has a legal right to charge 
ten dollars a ticket if the public desire to pay it. The 
people have the power, however, to put down extrava 
gant prices. If they decline visiting overcharged 
places of amusement, exorbitant rates would soon 
tumble down to a proper figure.” 


From Boston.—An interesting letter from the 
talented correspondent “ Ranger,” whom readers of 
The Song Jowrnal have learned to regard very 
highly, having been received at the moment the 
present issue went to press, is necessarily excluded, 


Instruction. 


Prof. Wm. C. Webster announces himself as pre- 
pared to give instruction in singing—classes or private 
—on the piano or organ, thorough bass and harmony, 
and to conduct musical conventions. Orders left at 
C.J. Whitney & Co.’s, 197 Jefferson Ave., will receive 
attention. Mr. Webster has achieved very great 
popularity as a teacher of music, not more, however, 
than his talents deserve. Persons desiring instruction 
may be sure that in him will be found a competent 
teacher. 

Miss Webster, teacher of the piano, etc, can be 
found at 21 Lewis street. Herself instructed by the 
best masters, she thoroughly understands the capaci- 
ties of the instruments which she teaches, and has 
a peculiarly happy faculty of imparting musical 
knowledge to her pupils. 


Singing Schools. 


The season is approaching for the organization of 
these enjoyable and old fashioned musical fetes. In 
the country many accomplished teachers are already 
perfecting arrangements, and it is to be feared, many 
incompetent ones are doing likewise. 

While the instruction in some of these singing 
schools may not be all that could be wished, yet the 
majority of them are deserving of support. Their 
influence in forming and stimulating a taste for musi- 
cal culture, and consequent refinement is great. In 
this aspect alone their value to the country at large, 
enters into the calculations of the student of humanity. 
Whatever tends to refine the people, dispels in ignor- 
ance and crime, and aids in the advancement of 
morality. 


Church’s Musical Visitor. 

The first number of a new monthly publication 
devoted to music and the fine arts, has been received. 
The publishers are the well known Cincinnati firm of 
John Church & Co., and the editor is Frank H. King. 
The number is handsomely printed, and the contents 
original and selected show on the part of the editor, 
taste, talent and versatility. The salutatory opines 
that there is ‘‘room for one more musical craft on the 
Western waters,” a fact there is no need of disputing, 
especially when that “one more” is of the staunch 
and well rigged character of the Musical Visitor. 


“The White Squall.” 


It is well know that the words of Gottschalk’s beau- 
tiful song, ‘‘O loving heart, trust on,” were written 
by Henry C. Watson, Esq., of the New York Art Jour- 
nal, An edition of this poem with new music hus 
been reprinted in London without the slightest credit 
given to the writer of the words Mr. Watson at once 
informed the London publishers of the facts of the 
case, but they refuse so far to deal justly in the mat- 
ter, saying that the words are by an American and 
that they have a right to do with them as they please. 

A correspondent of the Journal is reminded by the 
above, of a little incident which he relates as follows : 

You have all heard of the song called the ‘‘ White 
Squall,” and the probability is that if you go into any 
music store, and call for it you will see the name of 
Barry Cornwall on it as the author of the words. W. 
T. Langen Johns, a gentleman connected with the 
press of San Francisco and one of the best theatrical 
critics, had occasion to call for a copy of the song, and 
seeing the name of Mr. Proctor (Barry Cornwall) upon 
the title-page, mildly suggested to the music seller 
that Ais father had written the words many years ago, 
when serving as a lieutenant in the British Navy, and 
that he had among his various copies a copy of the 
original edition. The music man replied, “ Well, sir, 
the fact is, nobody knew who “ Richard Johns ” was, 
and everybody has heard of Barry Cornwall and that 
sold and sells the song now.” 


A tombstone in a country churchyard erected to the 
memory of a husband and wife, is said to bear this 
inscription: “Their warfare is accomplished,” 
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Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will, 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums: 


3 Subseribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth ..... coe @ 1 50 
5 e Us - ¥ AS eas esiriee 2 50 
10 “ « Ks 3 a 5a-behs 5 00 
16 “ zs ae 2 Lo aicindga 10 00 
20 ae s 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 ae “ 1 Broadeloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 = “ 1 a with Stool 30 00 
40 a = 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 ~ a 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00} 
75 ve * 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 

100 b ss 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 

BUVIGO.>. seen se see neersiae 100 00 | 
125 “ sg 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 “ 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 

CBBC. ciesiniee ncwebivecsvionies 150 00 
200 id « 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 | 
250 wu ss 1 ss “ 29....65 250 00} 
300 us se 1 ne ia SS IS eric 300 00 
400 A 1 af FS 40, pipe 

COD cechieauaeetntactese se 400 00 | 
600 Re 4 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 600 00 | 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office, 


Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- | 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply | 
on Premium list. 


The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of | 
the first subscription. 


Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in | 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 


In entering subscriptions we begin with the first numberof a 


volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 


We will send the October, November and December numbers 
of 1871, free to all subscriptions received before January 1, 1872. 


Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 


Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 


Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 


Send all communications to 


| most chair, sufficient light was found for the pianist. 


|ordinary part of Moscheles’ playing was perhaps the 


| distant interval to another. 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 
Publishers of Tok Sona Journat, 


197 Jefferson Ave,, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Candles at a Concert. 


A yery laughable circumstance occurred at Arundel | = 


a few nights ago, where a concert was given at the 
Town Hall by Madame Bodda Pyne’s concert party. 
Just before eight o'clock, the gas lights began to flicker 
suspiciously, and it was evident there was “ water in 
the pipes,” for after jumping about to the bewilder- 
ment of those present, the gas finally went out. All 
the shops in the town were closed, and the hall was in 
darkness. Several gentlemen, were next seen rushing 
about in great confusion to collect candles and candle- 
sticks. The hall-keeper brought out his small supply 
of candles, and in the absence of candlesticks, one or 
two “cotton dips” were stuck in some vases. One 
gentleman came back to the hall armed with two tin 
chamber candlesticks and two brass ditto, in which 
candles were placed ; and by putting one chair on the 
top of another, and a candle in the seat of the upper- 


The skirmishing party sent out into the town soon 
returned with candlesticks of every conceivable de- | 
sign, chiefly antiquated, and with candles as could be 
best collected. By these mean a row of about twelve 
dismal lights was placed in front of the platform, some 
were high and some were low; and after each piece 
the ticket-taker who was armed with a pair of snuffers 
walked round and topped the wicks. In the latter 
part of the evening the lighting up became grander 
as the tallow ‘‘ dips” were substituted by wax candles, 
and the performance proceeded with an occasional 
encore.— London Musical World. 


Moscheles’ Execution. 


A well instructed German critic, in giving his opin- 
ion of the talent and execution of the late eminent 
German professor, Moscheles, says: 

“His command over the keyboard of the piano was 
truly extraordinary, whether considered in relation to 
force, delicacy, or rapidity of execution. His wrist, 
hand, and finger-joints exhibited a variety of position 
and a pliability that were truly wonderful; yet so 
nicely did he control his touch that when, from the 
elevation of his hand, the spectator might have expect- 
ed its descent in thunder, asit were, the ear was never 
shocked with the slightest harshness. There was a 
spring and an elasticity in his fingers when applied to 
quick arpeggio passages, that brought out the most 
brilliant tones, whilst in those touching movements 
that constitute generally what is termed expression, 
his manner was no less effective. But the most extra- 


velocity and certainty with which he passed from one 
His thumbs—they were 
very large and thick—“ seemed to act as intermediate 
points, from which his fingers were directed almost to 
the remote parts of the instrument, over which they 
flew with a rapidity wholly inconceivable; yet the 
uniformity of his touch and tone were so strictly ob- 
served, that an imperfect note was never, and an un- 
finished note seldom heard. Every great player has 
his forte ; but in this species of execution Moscheles 
was unrivaled.” 


*“ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” 


Dr, Cuyler says of Sarah Flower, the writer of this 
soul-touching hymn: ‘She was worthy of the name. 
For ‘ Sarah’ signifies a princess, and sweeter fragrance 
has rarely exhaled from any flower in the garden of 
the Lord. This gifted girl married Mr. William B. 
Adams, an English civil engineer of superior abilities. 
She was of frail constitution, and amid many bodily 
sufferings she kept her pen at work upon various poet- 
ical productions. At what time she caught the 
inspiration to compose that one immortal hymn, which 
is now sung around the globe, we have never learned. 
Probably it was some season of peculiar trial when 
the bruised spirit emitted the odors of a child-like 
submission to a chastening Father. It must have 
oozed from a bleeding heart. Her hymn first appear- 
ed in a volume of sacred lyrics, published by a Mr, 
Fox, in England, about the year 1841. The authoress 
did not live to catch the echoes of the fame it was to 
bring, for she died in 1849, at the age of forty-four. 
She was buried near Harlow in Essex. Presently the 
hymn began to work its way into various collections 
of songs for worship. It was married to the noble 
tune of ‘ Bethany,’ and everybody caught the glorious 
strain. In noonday gatherings for prayer, it soon 
became so familiar that if any one ‘struck up’ the 
hymn, the whole audience joined in.” 


VERDI.—Verdi is described as an odd, puzzling 
character, stiff, abrupt, rough, icy to mere acquaint- 
ances, avoiding society, never expressing an opinion, | 
especially about musical matters—a man of untar- | 
nished honor and proverbial shyness, 
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Leger Lines. 


Oxe Butt has recovered his health. 

Tom TayLor writes comedies to order. 

ADELINA Patti has gone to Hamburg. 

Miss Nitsson and Miss Cary sing duets. 

Mrs. Dion Boucicavtr is a fine vocalist. 

Pav Line Canissa has arrived in this country, 

THERE are 321 Italian harpists in New York. 

ZosTEE has been singing in Boulogne-sur-Mere. 

Cart Rosa pays Wachtel $30,000 for fifty nights. 

Tuer Norwalk, Conn., opera house, seats 1,000 persons. 
BriGNout is advised not to give any more “ farewells.” 
BAaNDMANN sings Dibdin’s song, the Mariners of England. 
Tue Tichborne baronetcy case is to be made into an opera. 


Nixsson is to adopt the French pitch in her present concert 
tour. 


CLARA LovIsE KELLOGG is thinking of a matrimonial engage- 
ment. 


Miss ScHONBERG, the belle of Philadelphia, is to appear in 
opera. 


Map. TREBELLI BETTINI alternates with the Marquise de Caux 
as contralto. 


Tue Thiers government has conceded the usual subyentions to 
the theaters. 


CHARLOTTE CusHMAN, after ten years of absence, has returned 
to the stage. 


Some Georgia ladies propose to play the piano for the Siate 
championship. 


CAROLINE RicurnGs goes out traveling this season, producing 
musical dramas. 


Payson, late business manager for Miss Kellogg, is to import 
a foreign opera troupe. 


InsupIciovus sea-bathing killed Mrs. Gomersal, the well known 


| lyric actress of England. 


Miss CusHMAn, Charles Mathews and Herr Wachtel are each 


| above sixty years of age. 


SounTHEIM, the Nestor of tenors, sixty-two years of age, is 
singing in Meyerbeer’s operas at Frankfort. 

Howarp Paut and wife have “adapted” their entertainment 
into French, and given it at Baden Baden. 


W.S. MuLuaty, late leader of Lisa Weber’s burlesque troupe, 
will conduct Gilmore’s band orchestra this winter. 


Tur Hyers Sisters and Joseph 8. LeCount (colored) have 
proved themselves vocalists of more than ordinary reputation. 


Gomes, a Mexican composer, has produced an opera called “ Tl 
Guarani,” which is being performed at Milan quite successfully. 


AnpreEw Fosxett, of Boston, is organizing an English opera 
troupe—Miss Hunt, soprano; Miss Mary Shackleford, contralto, 


Map. ARABELLA GopparD is in treaty for a lengthened tour 
in the principal cities and towns of the United States next year. 


Miss Annie B. Starpirp, of Portland, Me, now in Florence, 
has accepted an offer to sing in opera at Milan, during the carni- 
val season, . 


Gounop, the composer, refuses to return to Paris. He likes 
the climate of southern England, and thinks of settling there 
permanently. 


Mrs. Ouea Janina, a Polish pianist of merit, has arrived, and 
will soon arrange for a concert ‘our. Of course she was one of 
Liszt’s favorite pupils. 

Miss Anna MEGLIG, the pianist, will return to this country in 


November, and will make her reappearance at the Harvard 
Symphony concerts. 


THEODORE THOMAS was not within a hundred miles of Chicago 
when the fire broke out, and the story of his troupe losing their 
instruments was a falsification. 


On dit., that the great Strauss is coming to the United States 
this fall, with his celebrated orchestra of sixty-two musicians, to 
make a tour through the country. 


Work on the new opera house at Paris has been resumed, 
600,000 francs voted for the construction before the war having 
been re-authorized by the Thiers government. 


Tue Liverpool Theater Royal, where Siddons, Kean and Mac- 
ready acted, and Pasta, Grisi and Mario sang their sweetest, has 
fallen from its high estate and become a musie hall. 


Mario, after that tremendous yet touching farewell forever 
from the operatic boards, in London, where royalty and nobles 
assembled to do him honor, has concluded to sign an engagement 
for next year. 


Tue identical music book out of which Arnold used to sing 
was recently discovered among a pile of ancient rubbish in a 
garret at Norwich, Conn. Some of the scores are in Arnold's 
own handwriting. 


RosE Hersee and Mr. Nordblom are members of the English 
opera company performing at the St. James’ Theater, London. 
Nordblom, who it will be remembered was Parepa Rosa’s second 
tenor last year, doubtless fills a similar position in this company, 
as Sims Reeves is one of its members, 
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A CHOICE COLLECTION OF 
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FAVORITE AND MODERN PIANO-FORTE MUSIC 


BEING A CHOICE REPERTOIRE OF 


fiems For The Home Circle. 


CONTENTS OF THE GOLDEN CHORD. 


MARCHES. 
Alexanders March. 


Bonzparte’s Retreat from 


Moscow, 4 Schneli 
Dead March in Saul, Handel 
Dixie Grand March. 

Glory Hallelujah March. . 
Grand Russian March, Francis 
Gen. Sigel’s March Martin 
ple March. 
ndon March. 
March by Meyerbeer. 
Magic Flute March, Mozart 
Red White and Blue. 
Webster’s Funeral March, Beethoven 
Vienna March, : Czerny 
Washington’s Grand Mane 
WAL TZES. 
Aurora : Labitzky 
Almacks or Azalia Beethoven 
Amelie, : Lanner 
Admired Beethoven 
Bouton de Rose : Marcaithou 
Beethoven’ s Dream. 
Star. 
A Admired. 

Clara Waltz, : Beethoven 
Consent Waltz, NV. B. Clapp 
Danish “ $ Kialmark 
Desire ‘“‘ > _ Beethoven 
Dawn ‘“ : 5 Lovel 
Dream ‘“ Beethoven 
Dream on the ase 5 Gungl 
Duke of Reichstadt, Strauss 
Dress Parade, : Manvers 
Elfin Waltz, Labitzky 
Favorite Waltz, Mozart 
Faust Waltz, Gounod 
Gertrude’s Dream, Beethoven 
ll Bacio (The Kiss), Ardit 
ie tai Beethoven 

ittle Sheperdess, Ch, Mercier 
Linden, Czerny 
Madame Sontag’ s, Herz 
Music Box, * McDonald 
Magnolia, Wyman 
Mollie’s Dream, Reissiger 
Mary’s Dream, Croisez 
Mozart’s Favorite. 
Orange Flower, Wyman 
Syl h Waltz, ; Spindler 
Sack, : 3 Metcalf 
Starlight ‘ : Brainard 
Spint’ <‘ : : Beethoven 
Simplicity, Ch, Grobe 
Silver Lake. 
Weber’s Last Waltz. 

SCHOTTISCHES. 
Carnival Romain, : Burgmuller 
Coral, ; ; Wyman 
Coral Isle, a Alvers 
Detroit Schottisch, A. Couse 
Rochester, : Rulison 
Melrose, : ; Neumann 
Laughing May, F : Markt 
MAZURKAS. 
Fairy Bower, A H, Th. Knake 
Iron Crown, : : Orndorff 
povigt, : Brainard 
Sweet Thought, : D Albert 
Souvenir de Fete, Ch. Mercier 
POLKAS. 

Bride’s Polka, ‘ D’ Albert 
Brigand, H Wallerstein 
Baden-Baden, Strauss 
Concert, Hornstock 
Coquetts, : D’ Albert 
Darling, : = Ch.. Grobe 
Empress Ann’s : Strauss 
Fairy Belle, Wallerstein 
Fairy Bower, Knake 
Fanfare Ascher 
Hand Organ, Dressler 
King Pippin, —: . D’ Albert 
Little Beauty, 3 Ch. Grobe 
My Love Polka, : Minster 
Persuasion, Ch. Grobe 
Summer Polka, : Beyer 
Sontag, ‘ D' Albert 
Teresita, Vilanova 
Young Folks, Wallerstein 


DANCES AND EASY LESSONS. 
Arkansas Traveler. 
Annie Laurie, 
Air by Bellini. 
Andante by Haydn. 
Barber of Seville, : 
Blue Bells of Scotland. 
Bold Soldier Boy, : : 
Bring Flowers. 
Bounding Billows. 
Blue Eyed Mary: 
Charity, 
Carnival of anise. 
Coming through the Rye. 
Danish Dance, 
Dearest Spot, 
Departure for Syria. 
Erin is my Home. 
Ever of Thee. 
Fannie’s Dream of Home, 
Galopade Quadrille, 
Girl I Left Behind Me. 
Gaily the Troubadour" 
German Melody. 
How Can I Leave Thee, 
Hours there were. 
Hunting Rondo, : 
I’m Leaving Thee in ete 
In Tears I Pine for Shes “Lombard” 
Katy, Darling, : 
Lott is todt (Danish guest’ 
Long Weary Day, 
La Manola, : 
Maryland, my Maryland. 
Mary’s Little Lesson. 
Ma Fanchette. 
Oginsky’s Polonaise. 
Ott in the Stilly Night. 
Over the Summer Sea, : “Rigoletto” 
Oh Summer Night, “Don Pasquale” 
Peasant Boy’s Lament. 
Pestal’s Favorite Melody. 
Rosseau’s Dream. 
Sylph Polonaise, 
Sweet Leonore. 
Star Spangled Banner. 


Scotch 


Rosssini 


Lover 


Glover 


Wrighton 


- 


Oesten 
Hunten 


Cramer 


Czerny 


Henrion 


Shells of Ocean, : Cherry 
Shadow Dance, : Richards 
Salut ala France 
»Tis Home where the Heart is. 
Three Tyrolean Airs. 
Then You’ll Remember Me. 
We’llSmileand be Happy, Verdi 
We’ve Lived and Loved. 
Yankee Doodle. 
FOUR HAND PIECES. 
Annie I aurie. 
Bring Flowers. 
Baden Baden Polka. 
Coming throug the Rye, 
Dawn Waltz. 
Ever of Thee. 
Elfin Waltz. 
Fisher’s Hornpipe. 
Favorite Hand-organ Polka. 
Home, Sweet Home, 
Juanita. 
London March. 
REDOWAS. 
First Love. 

Spring Flower, : Burgmuller 
Teresita, A Vilanova 
PIANO PIECES. 

Andante by Beethoven, 
Battle of Waterloo. 
Brightest Eye, Stigellé 
Cradle Song, * Mendelssohn 
Cujus Animam, Rossini 
Golden Shower Premalt., Van Tal 
I Listen to Thee, La Fleur 
Listening Mother,” B. Richards 
Listen to Me, : Funke 
La Marseillaise, Beyer 
Let nothing cloud, Mendelssohn 
Musical Clock, Quidant 
Maiden’s Prayer, | Bade rzewska 
Miserere from ‘“Trovatore,’ Verdi 
Remember Me, : Held 
Schubert’s Serenade. 
Silver Wave Barcarolle, Allen 
Simplette Melodie, Favarger 
ee Italien ‘‘ Faust.” 

rolienre, : : Spindler 
We edding Bells, : L. Wely 


S. BRAINARD & SON*, PUBLISHERS 


Bellini 


Cay y A COLLECTION OF 
v 
NEW AND CHARMING SONGS, 
By Blamphin, Claribel, Virginia Gabriel, Dolores, Hamilton 
Aide, Gounod, Lindsay, Favarger, Hatton, 
Arnaud, Molloy, Linley, Etc., 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE 
® 
H 1 ( 
Piano Forte or Reed Organ. 
CONTENTS OF SONG DIAMONDS. 

Ave Mana : : Puget | Light inthe Window : Gabriel 
A Thousand a y ear Millard | Love and ee still’ are 
Angel Guide : Favarger Thine : Guglielmo 
A ‘Thousand Leagues Away Barnaby | Lowland Mary Claribel 
A Wearied Dove : Wrighton | Many a Time and Of : Duggan 
Angels are Waiting for Me Blamphin | Meet MeintheLane_ ; : Blamphin 
Bridge of Sighs : Lover | Maggie’s Seeret ; Claribel 
Brighter Days Will Come Wilson | Maiden in the Greenwood Forbes 
Beacon that Lights Me Flome Hatton | Mercy and Forgiveness Too : Hatton 
Blue Eyes : Molloy | Marion’s Song ; : Claribel 
Bells in the Distance Romer | My Village Home Cherry 
Blue Eyed Violets Yackson | Maggie’s Welcome Claritbel 
Bonnie New Moon Linley | Mother‘s Song Blockley 
Beautiful Emeline Blamphin | Marian Moore : Barker 
Cantilena : Rogers | Night Winds Sigh Aiea, Sullivan 
Clochette Molloy | No Rose without a Thorn Rogers 
Call her back ded kiss her Minasi | Name of Him I Love : Favarger 
Childhood’s Sunny Days : Rogers | Oh would She but Name the Day Balfe 
Cuckoos Notes Blamphin | Oh Mother Dear : iat 
Dream Baby, Dream : Gabriel | Old Pink Thorn : + "Claribel 
Dew was on the Rosebud . Fox | Onlya Faceatthe Window .: Gadrie? 
Danube River : : Aide | One Glance fromthe Eye :; Arnaud 
Day beam hath set 3 : Puget | Pretty Swallow Homeward Fly Blamphin 
Dear Normandy : : : Berat | Path Across the Hills : Norton 
Eye that brightens when I come Godfrey | Rese of Erin Benedict 
Echoes : Dolores | Rose’s Errand Mackay 
For the Marines Pky : Masini | Russian Driver’s Soa : Edwards 
Far Away (Mrs. Bliss) E Lindsay | Smile that brightens every eye Blamphin 
Far from His Mountains ; Gounod | See those flowers so blooming Arnand 
Flowers Last Sigh : : Gounod | Soon Our Good Ship : Masini 
Farewell*Jeannie : : Blamphin | Summer Bloom hath Passed Away _ Hay 
Fairies of Dreamland - Perring | Sing Again the Olden Ballad Rogers 
Fishers (The) : : : _ Aide | Sunny $e will Come Again Russell 
Farewell Kathices" Linley | Sheis not fair to outward view Sullivan 
Fairy Isle Lover | ‘Too date, ye canngt Sater now : Lindsay 
Gentle flower can’st qe tell’ : Gounod | Troika Edwards 
God bless the friends we love Blamphin | They Set ‘he Church “Bell 
Green Grows the Willow Dolores Ringe Dolores 
Home Sweet Home shall be our Three Fishers Went Sailing Hullah 

Song : ; Hime | Tapping at the Garden Gate New 
Hawthorne Boae : : Kafppey | Thonsanda Year : Millard 
Hunters Return : : Schonner | Thousand es Away : Barnaby 
Half Mast High : H Claribel | Unchanged : Dolores 
Home beyond the Sky : Hay | Wearied Dove : Wrighton 
His Love Shines over A! : Forbes | When the Corn is Watiee Blamphin 
It’s better to laugh than to cry .Clifton | We'd Better Bide a Wee 2 Clartbel 
I Think of Thee Masini | Won't you tell me why Robin Claribel 


I’ve no Mother now I’m Weeping Smith 
I’ve brought thee an Ivy Leaf Wood 
I’m leaving thee my Mother Dear Barker 


I do not Watch Alone Fricker 
I heard a small bird singing Williams 
I Know who is coming : Aspa 
Katie the Rose of the Dell Knowles 
Little Diamond Dewdrop Blamphin 
Little Maggie May : Blamphin 


Live in my heart Sed pay noRent Lover 


Labor to be Happ : x Masini 
Listening on the Hill : Smart 
Little Drooping Flower Blamphin 
Love Came Playing Violetta 


What need have I the Truth to tell ClartbeZ 


When all the World is Young Philipp 
What does it matter to me Burgiss 

eary : : t Gabriel 
When the Star of Eve ; Henrion 
Wake us at Dawn, Mother Nish 


Winter has Flown Awa : Fox 


When YouandI were Young ; <Adlen 
Weep no more Darling Claribel 
Walter’s Wooing : Claribel 
Wouldn’t You hee to Know Packer 
What do the Angéls dream of Guonod 
Whatis Love : : Philipp 


This is the best collection of beautiful and popular songs ever pub- 


lished. 
the work. 


A glance at the names of the authors will show the character of 


EVERY SONG IS A GEM. 
No Musical Library should be without a copy of SONG DIAMONDS 
and, THE GOLDEN CHORD. 


PRICE OF EACH, BOUND IN BOARDS, $2.50; 


IN CLOTH, 


$3.00; FULL GILT, $4.00. * 


Sold by all Music Dealers, or sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, 0. 
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EXPLANATION OF LETTERS AND FIGURES. 


The Letters indicate the Key in which the piece is written. 
The Figures indicate the degree of difficulty: 1, very easy; 2, 
easy ; 3, medium; 4, difficult. DK, different keys. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


The Corsair. As sung by Mr. 8. C. Campbell. 


Music by Win. Wright Hill. G. 3 40. 
Arranged with symphonies by 2. S. Mattoon. 
This is really a perfect gem, and is just the song for 
the concert hall. 
One Kindly Word. Ballad. 
As sung by Wm. Castle, of the Parepa Rosa 
Opera Company. 
Music by Wm. Wright Hill. Arranged by E. 
S. Mattoon. Eb 2 30 
Waiting for Thee. 
Ballad. M. F. H. Smith. G2 380 
The Dream of Home. 
Karl Merz. D.3 30. 
Take Back the Heart. 
Cluribel. F. 2 30. 
O Take Me from the Festal Throng. 
Song and Chorus. Mf. F. A. Smith. Bb 2 30. 
Come Back to Me, Darling. 
James H. Stewart. G. 3 30. 
Sweet Nannie Lee. Words by @. CO. Haskins. 
Music by M, Hf. McChesney. Db 3. 30. 
Instrumental. 
PIANO. 
Who Cares Galop. 
Karl Merz. D.3 40. 
Der Thautropfer (The Dew Drops). 
H. A. Faoarger. Ed 3 30. 
Period Mazurka. 
Miss R. Mendelson. Ab 2 380. 
Saginawian Polka Mazurka. 
Paul Horwinski. dD. 2 80. 
Times of the Roses Waltz. 
Prof. Wm. Bendix. F.2 40, 
Wreath of Roses. Collection of Popular Gems. 
Easy arranged for the Piano. M. FB. Hl, Smith. 
Jolly Brother’s Galop. 2 25. 
My Beloved Polka Mazurka. 2 25. 
Brunette Polka. 2 25. 
Poet and Peasant Waltz. 2 25. 
Forest Echoes March, C. 2 30. 
2 25, 


Qui Vive Galop. 
Ba Pieces marked (*) are envbellished 
nated title pages. 
Any of the above pieces will be mailed, post-paid, 
on the receipt of the marked price. 
Please address 


wilh beautiful illumi- 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jerrerson AVE., Derrorr, MicH. 


Mr. S. W. STRAUS 


Will make engagements to conduct 


MUSICAL CONYANTIONS 
THE COMING SEASON. 


Address 8. W. STRAUB, Lansing, Mich. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO’S | 


| 
I 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ie 


? 
AND FOR SALE BY 
©. 00%) WHE EnEN cee ses Ge) 
MiG C A Tine 
| 
Fifty Years Ago) Cl. (Peters) p< c.'y~ sjaiiels ow sv v sialtis.s o a'x\chets 40, 
You'll Think of me, Friends, when I’m gone. G2. (Fuller), 30 | 
Ah, How Suppress ny Sighing. Eb4. (Bagioli)..... Fas 25 
Over the River, my Darling. Bb2. (Persley) 35 | 
The Flower Girl. Eb 4. (Bivignani).......... 70 
Forget me Note 2. (Gimbel) i. csce vs ccestemeres ces ons 30 
*Angels Wait beside the Door. Eb2. (Shattuck)..... Booher. 
Wuder-the Stars. BED CPratt) voces cmcececscscwcigsec. ic 30 
O, Holy Jesus. F 2. (Ewing)..... 
Addie-Alleen. Tb2. (Huntley) toi ecsccseccccccceurcensce 30 
Ah, the Pleasure and the Joy. Eb3. (Bagiola)............ 35 
Soda and Bs -O 4: “CPratipsccmwsscecasescenevcccocecesccn, Tema 
QUARTETS. 
I will Arise and Go to my Father. Ab 3. (Dressler) ....... 25 
’Tis Sad to Part from One so Dear. I 2. (Mortimer)...... 2b, 
Summer Evening. G2. (Abt) ....2.. 05... --.e00 Saba eee te 25 
He Sleeps ’neath the Shade of the Willow. Eb2. (Martin), 25 
Lord Who Art Merciful. F 2. (Bagiola)....... pisvsictere(lssee val 25 
| A Mother’s Group. E2. (Webster).......... 25 
Take me Home. Bb2. (Raymond).......... 25 
My !fome by the Sea. A 2. (Lampard) 85 
Darling Little Bessie. O11. (Tully) ............-ceereees ve mG 
Fine id the Night, "AOS." €S0hira) «. fcc sss nciemen nelee seen 3 
No Home to Shelter her poor little Head. (Stanley) ....... 25 
Spring’s Approach. A 3. (Kreutzer)........-...+.0.+. y2d 
Sweet Nightingale. G3. (Boscovitz)... 25 
Sweet and Low. C2. (Barnby)........ 25 
The Willand the Way. Bb 1. (Dressler)............. 25 
Little Belk “OW CP Itts) 5 «1600p. Meee ne avin de acute scant 25 
Beautiful Days that are Dead. EJ. (Hollister) ....... ... 25 
Spirit, thy Labor is O’er. Eb1. (Trowbridge) ............. 25 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
*Blue Bird Polka. G1, (Bowman)............seeccees 25 
*Red Bird Schottische. E2. “ 25 
*Canary Polka. F1. Md Pea 0C0 GoD Sncone.dupoeds 25 
*Sparrow Mazurka. Bbl. “ ...... RESON DOS nOCr SOTo 25 
Impromptu. Op. 29, Ab major, 4. (Chopin)............... 50 
Grand Polonaise. Op. 22, Hé major, 4. “  ......02-...-00- 1 2 
Polonaise. Op. 26, C minor, 4. Re nictele gettisi sets, oislaicrd 40 
Three Waltzes, complete. Op. 34, Ab, 3. (Chopin)...... rele 
Four Preludes. Op. 28, B minor, 3. : asicewee 40 
Nocturne. Op. 32, B major, 4. SIMD Setinwices 60 
Nocturne. Op. 37, G minor, 3. Fe sajna 35 
Nocturne. Op. 32, Ab major, 4. a 40 
Three Waltzes. Op. 32, Ab major, 3, ts "5 
Five Mazurkas, complete. Op. 6, 4. & 60 
Four oe Op. 7, Ad major, 3. - 20 
Hour J Op. 7, F minor, 3. os 20 
Four ze Op. 7, A minor, 3. - 20 
Four Y Op. 7, Bb major, 3. JIN NAR G cee 20 
Three Nocturnes, complete. Bb minor, 4. J Was SSR - 90 
Impromptu. Op. 29, Ab major, 4 te ae cine vee 50 
Three Nocturnes. Op. 9, No.3, Bmajor,3. ‘“  ........ 50 
Three - C Op. 9, No. 2, Eb major, 3. “ sein Meoee, #0 
Three sé Opz9;, No. t,.Bb, minor, 3. 88 9 wass.. ce 85 
Five Mazurkas. Op. 6, No. 1, F minor, 3 te FORD Ses 20 
Five as Op. 6, No. 2, C minor, 3. 5 Pe CS 20 
Five et Op. 6, No. 3, B 3. Cee es 30 
Three Waltzes. Op 34, No. 3, F 3. eo | PRBASES.2 40 
Chime of the Bells. Db3. (Spindler)........... 40) 
Traumerei. F3. (Schuman)...... 30 
Penses:a Moi Galop, EF 3. (Tobias)... ....cceccctececeecsiesic 38 
Let’s be Gay Waltzes. C 3. (Strauss)............-se00-00- 75 
ne Go LA PIGgOds, S05 5 aiectatane scteea tiesin oa 40 
Dream of Happiness. A 3. (Schubert) ........-..-+e.000 e- 60 
Warrior's March. D2. (Spindler) ..........0. .2.cseceees 30 
Farewell, transcription. Gb4 (Tonel) ...... wbiveieeys clsacie 40 
Caprice Elegance. Db4. (Sunnacher)........--...+e2.-00- 60 
Dosoris Galop. Eb3. (Myers) .......... Eisem ise stasis siecle 60 
A Bord de VArgo. D3. (Wollenhaupt)...... ee 60 
Neptune Grand March. F 3. (Tomel) .........cec+...c0cee 40 
Viaduct Galop. C3. (Mora)........ccccccon- Steak) 
Don Carlos. Violin and Piano. (Singelee) ....-...-.--...- 1 25 
TEE Oe ne) ee ee ee ee 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTUMENTAL MUSIC, 
Will engage to conduct 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS 
THIS FALL AND WINTER. 


| 


| 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 


JUST. PUBLISHED, 


LS A Ee Ee Te ae 


Address J. R. SAGE, Ann Arbor, Mich., P. 0. Box 631. 


THE MOCKING BIRD, 


A New Singing Book 
FOR ACADEMIES, SCHOOLS AND JUVENILE CLASSES, 


By W. O. PERKINS. 


This work isa MODEL OF SIMPLICITY and COMPLETE- 
NESS in its Elementary Course, and it SURPASSES ALL 
SIMILAR WORKS in the great variety and excellence of the 
Music it contains. 

Price, 50 Cents per Copy. 

Mailed to Teachers and Seminaries for 40 cents. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 
547 Broadway, N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


J. ESTEY& CO. 


oa ps) 


TTAGE ORGANS 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


e> ESTE COTTAGE ORGANS, 


| Brattleboro, Vt. 


| 
| > These Instruments contain the beautiful Vox 
Humana TREMOLO and Vox JuBILANTE, 
improyements peculiar to and origi- 
nal with the Estzy OrGans. 


{<S" Senn For ILLustRATED CaTALOGuE. £9 = 
Every Instrument fully Warranted, 


VOUO FIVLLOD AdLSS 


S 


| The demand for the Estey Organ was never so great as 
/at the present time. Our contract with Messrs. J. Estey & 
| Co, cails for over 1500 Organs for the year, but our orders far ex- 
| ceed the 125 Organs a month. Parties who see and hear the Es- 
| tey Organs, with the new and wonderful improvements of the 
/ present time, will buy no other. We will giveemployment to all 
| good reliable persons who wish to act as agents, and will devote 
| time to the business. Call on or address, 


| Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
General Agonts, Detroit, Mich, 


4 BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 


| Established in 1853. ] 


5| Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Masters; Twenty 
5 | Professors of Sacred Music, and Thirty Professors of Secular 


Music. 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, concrete 
courses of Study, invented and constructed by Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and oniy 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study and practice of every style and grade of 
Music, Authorship and Publishing—bemg the only complete 
University of Music in the world. 

The expense of obtaining an education in this school is less 
than halt that in any of the established Conservatories. 


Address G. H. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
SUMMER TIME TABLE. 


| TAKING EFFECT, SUNDAY, auGUsT 16, 1871. 
GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 a. m.; Day Express 9.00 a. M.; Evening Express 5 25 
p.M.; Pacific Express (Sundays included) 9.50 e. mM. ; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 Pp. M.; 7.05 P. M., 630 A. M., and 8.00 a. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.15 Pp. m. 


AIR LINE DIVISION. 


Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 a. mM. and arrives at Niles at 
3.30 P. M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 


places. 
GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. mM. (Mail); 5.10 P. m. (Evening Ex- 
press), and 7.00 a. m. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Rapids at 
4.25 Pp. M.; 9.15 Pp. M., and 3.15 P. M. respectively. 


DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANAR. R 
Leave Ypsilanti at 8.35 a..M, and 6,00 P. M. on arrival of Mail and 
Dexter Accommodation 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 
Leave Jackson at 6.20 a. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex 
press from Detroit; and 4.50 P. mM. 
JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 
| Leave Jackson at 6.00 a. M. and 3,30 P. M., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a. M. and 9.15 Pp. M. 


Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 

Atlantic Express 3.35 a. M.; Night Express 7.25 a. m.; Dexter 
Accommodation 10.00 a. M.; Mail 6.30 Pp. M., and Day Express 
645 P. M. 

Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 
Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic Express, east, daily ; Evening 
Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 
| daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 

Trains run by Spiengo time. 

. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 

t ©. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt, Detroit. 


BEAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
JuLy, 1871. 

Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway time, which is 

12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as follows: 


Atlantic Express, daily ..........,0-sscaeis 4.35 a.m 
Day Express, daily except Sundays. 8.25 a. m 
Detroit Express, daily except Sunday: --11.80 a.m 


N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays .........--.. 745 p. m. 

The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: 

Third street—4.00 a. m., 8.00 a. m., 11.00 a. m. and 7.15 p.m, 

Brush street—7.40 a. m., 10.50 a. m. and 6.40 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. m., 6.45 a.m, 
5.165 p. m. and 9.30 p. m. 


| Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson avenue 
j and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E SNOW, 


Western Passenger Agent, Detroit, 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sup’t, Hamilton. : 
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HANDSOME AND USEFUL PRESENTS. 


NEW AND VALUABLE MUSIC BOOKS, 


Just Published and sent, Post-paid, on receipt of the marked Price, 


We would call special attention to the following choice Library of Music which we are issuing in uniform 
price and binding. The Music has been selected with great care, and embraces some of our most popular songs 
and pieces, by such authors as Hays, Thomas, Kinkel, Bishop, Wyman, Pacher, Danks, Keller, Webster, 
Becht, Harmistoun, Frey, etc. We will mail any work, postage paid on receipt of the marked price. 


COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


SHINING LIGHTS.—Containing a collection of favorite sacred songs, duets, and songs with choruses. Embracing selections from the works of 
J. R. Thomas, Wallace, Bishop, Leach, Danks, Keller, and many other well-known authors. Price, in boards, $1.75. Ineloth, $2. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


GOLDEN LEAVES. YOLUMES I. AND II.—A collection of songs and choruses by the Prince of Song-writers, ‘* Will S. Hays.” The two vo- 
lumes embrace, with one or two exceptions, all the songs written by Mr. Hays during the last four years, and it is believed the collection contains a larger 
number of popular ballads than any other living author can lay claim to. Price, in boards, $1.75 each. In cloth, $2. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


HEARTH AND HOME,—Containing selections of favorite songs by Tucker, Palmer, Bishop, Pitts, etc., embracing many popular heart-songs, such 
as ‘‘ Baby’s Gone,” ‘* Nobody’s Darling,’’ “* Ally Ray,” ‘She Sleeps in the Valley,” etc. Price, in boards, $1.75. In cloth, $2. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


FIRESIDE ECHOES.—A series of popular ballads with choruses ad 476. This collection contains many of our most popular songs, such as 
“Driven from Home,” ‘Little Feet so White and Fair,” ‘‘ Papa, come help me across the Dark River,” ‘‘ My Trundle-bed,” ‘* My Father’s Grow- 
ing Old,” etc. Price, in boards, $1.75. In cloth, $2. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


SWEET SOUNDS.—Containing many fine songs by favorite writers. The collection is varied, and embraces a choice collection of favorite ballads 
by the most popular American writers, Price, in boards, $1.75. In cloth, $2. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


PRICELESS GEMS.—A splendid collection of ballads by such authors as Keller, Thomas, etc. The selections are well made, and will be found 
of a better character than the ordinary run of popular music. They will well repay any study they may require, and no amateur’s collection can be consi- 
dered complete without them. Price, in boards, $1.75. Incloth, $2. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


COLLECTIONS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


FAIRY FINGERS.—This book contains a series of easy piano pieces by Julius Becht, the well-known teacher and author. They are intended especially 
for beginners, of from six to twelve months’ practice, and are all well-known favorites, Price, in boards, $1.75. In cloth, $2. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


MAGIC CIRCLE.—A series of easy pieces for small hands by J. Harmistoun, a popular musician, whose compositions are in general use among 
the profession. It also contains several splendid cotillions by Winner. Price, in boards, $1.75. In cloth, $2, In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


YOUNG PIANIST.—Containing a collection of favorite Waltzes, Schottisches, Polkas, Galops, Marches, etc., suitable for young piayers of nine to 
fifteen months’ practice. It contains selections from Kinkel, Wyman, Mack, etc. Price, in boards, $1.75. In cloth, $2. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


PEARL DROPS.—A choice collection of dance-music, suitable for young players. It contains some of the most popular pieces of the day, and will be 
feund both instructive and amusing. Price, in boards, $1.75. In cloth, $2. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


MUSICAL RECREATIONS.—Containing selections from Kinkel, Mack, Vilbré, Frey, Pacher, Wyman, etc. The music is of moderate difficulty 
and suitable for pupils who have had from one to two years’ practice. Price, in boards, $1.75. In cloth, $2. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES.—Another collection of moderate difficulty, containing a choice collection of dance and parlor-music. A charming collec- 
tion, containing many fine pieces. Price, in boards, $1.75. In cloth, $2. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


GOLDEN CHIMES.—A collection of brilliant parlor-music by Charles Kinkel, the most popular of American writers. This collection contains 
Mr. Kinkel’s best and most popular compositions, and will be welcomed by his many friends and admirers. The music is suitable for pupils who have 
had from two to three years practice. Price, in boards, $1.75. In cloth, $2. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


BRILLIANT GEMS.—A splendid collection of Piano pieces, by Vilbré, Allard, Pacher, etc. This series contains some of our best pieces. The 
music is brilliant and showy, but of moderate difficulty. Price, in boards, $1.75. In cloth, $a. In cloth and gilt, $2.50. 


The above works are compiled with care, and will be found of great benefit to both teacher and pupil. They 
are printed from full-size music-plates, on fine heavy paper, and contain from ten to twelve dollars’ worth of 
music in each volume. They are cheap in price, very useful, and decidedly handsome in appearance, especially 
our $%.50 editions. r 
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CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANO FORTES 


HAVE RECEIVED i ais) FOR THE 
SEVENTY-SIX. f j SUPERIORITY 


FIRST OF THEIR 


. Hele 4 
> Shey ay NA TI nes Ages MANUFACTURE 
Over all Competition, Ak ms In Europe and America. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


First Grand Prize! Highest Award ! 


CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR & GOLD MEDAL 


TO 


CHICK ERING & SONS. 


? 


For the American Pianos, in all three styles exhibiled, viz: GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT; this award being distinctly classified by the Imperial Commission as 


E'IRSsT IN THE ORDER OF MERIT. 


Places the Chickering Piano at the head of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 


A GENERAL REDUCTION IN PRICES and a strict adhesion to THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


pl eB Ml rs Ke FE) a I Sk de Pe ea ed ES a ad a 


Is the most durable in the world and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has no equal in the country. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aida to labor. 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 


the business, 
ees SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICK ERING 
PIAN(S§ are considered superior to others: 
1. QUALITY OF TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5. STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2 BODY OR POWER OF TONE. 4. DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION, 6, QUALITY OF FINISH. 
A written guarantee uccompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold oy us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Wareroome. New Pianos opening daily. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 


The Abbe Liszt bas addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-furte maker which he has ever given 
in Europe or America: [LRANSLATION. ] 

Messrs. CHICKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, 1 must declare them perfect and perfeetissimes. 
(superlatively perfect). There is no a which is foreign to them. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, h armony, 
brilliancy, solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of ull defects. * © * —LISZT. LE 

I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world—L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


OW Fy 7, O90 Cae es ee are CP A ii 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Illustrated Catalogues, with reduced Price List, sent free to any address, 
Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FOR'TES 


Rauk among the most Complete and Perfect Instruments Manufactured, at a Price which cannot fail to suit the Public Generally. 


ADVANTAGES GAINED BY PURCHASING A HAINES PIANO FORTE. 


Ist. Their reputation is fully 
established as first-class in every 


ing every advantage from all 
large dealers in piano merchan- 
dise, who gladly give them the 
preference of their stock. 


respect. 


2d. Their prices, styles and 
sizes vary to suit all classes of 


Gth. They can give the pur- 
= chaser more for the money than 
elsewhere, from the very fact 
that their factories, warerooms 
and personal efforts are all con- 

4th. Every article used in the F centrated a6 one —ises mama: 
construction of these pianos is » = e MAN UEAG TO: gees iE -EIAN FORTE quently:they Sate) eae 
selected personally, and none ii ws HE + 1 | Pi A UE L ii In Li running or store expenses to 
but the first quality of anything fanaa ELLE add: to'the:price ‘oe taipiance, 
will be used by this firm. » all alg 


purchasers. 


3d. Every piano is construct- 
ed under the personal supervi- 
sion of a member of the firm. 


ith. Every piano is warrant- 


5th. The advantage this con- bd Yor five years. 


cern has over many piano manu- 
facturers, is that they buy im- 
mensely large invoices, for * 
which they pay cash, thus gain- ; 
Ke A large assortment of these Pianos always in stock at the Whole:ale Warerooms of 


BS Agents Wanted in every Town in the State. Cc. J. WHITNEY & Co., General Agents, Detroit. 


8th. Every piano is guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction or no 


sale. 


Che Song Hournal, 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AND ITS LITERATURE 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., ? 
197 Jefferson Avenue. § Publishers. 
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‘Only a Dream. 


Only a summer dream, 
Sport of an idle day, 

A meadow range, a word beside the stream. 
A parting and—away. 


Only a dream of love, 
Of heart inclined to heart— 

As clouds that in the blue of heaven meet, 
And white clouds cling and part. 


We dream’d and we awoke; 
No more! But ah, for dreams 
Engender’d of the sublime light of love, 
Bright with its iris gleams! 


Again the meadow flowers, 
The waters’ rippling speed, 

The willows wave as in the dream; but I, 
Why should I, waking, heed 


The summer voices blend, 
In music as of yore. 

But from the melody has dropped a note ; 
There will be sung no more, 


The glory and the wealth 
Of nature all things share, 

But in my heart is no responsive throb 
That tells me it is fair. 


Back on the sunny dream 
I turn an aching gaze, 

But the clear splendor of its glory throws 
A shadow on my days. 


: My Father’s Flute. 


Hark to the low-toned melodies 
And rich cadenzas flowing sweet ! 
The flutist makes our pulses beat 

Unto the time and tune of his. 


Now strong and full—now faint and thin— 
His pleading voices sound, till each 
Fair cadence seems a living speech, 
Because there is such soul within ! 


It seems of breathing birds, with wings 
That sail and soar o’er golden spheres, 
And strangely moves our tranced ears, 

And grows an angel while it sings. 


And I am wafted to those years 
When life and time like music went, 
And hope was stronger than content, 
And happiness too light for tears. 


I see again the olden scene, 
The cottage door, the strip of lawn, 
* The skirting wood’s perpetual dawn, 
And changeless dusk of shadowy green. 


And then I hear my father’s flute 
Co-warbling with the nightingale ; 

It is a song, it is a wail,— 

It is a sigh,—and all is mute. 

We happy children catch the strains 
And mimic them with piping throats, 
As loth to lose the liquid notes 

While memory of them remains. 


So shall some master voice outspring 
For us some wondrous melody, 
The music of our lives to be, 

And make us angels while we sing. 


Tommy is dead. 


{ $1.00 per Year. 


Lig l10 Cents per Copy. 
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NUMBER XII, 


‘Reminiscences of John Schneider, the great: 
Organist. 


/than by name, for it is not now used by any eminent 


organ-teachers of our acquaintance. The London 


| Orchestra gives the following rather questionable and 
/improbable story of his visit to England: 


The German organist is by birth and education a 


| pedal organist, although in Germany until these re- 
_cent times the playing of Sebastian Bach’s pedal com- 


positions for the organ was a rarity. In the early | 


/part of this century the only man famous for the} 


impossible. 


|tented with the approbation of all Germany. 


Bach pedal playing was John Schneider, of Dresden, 
and had John Schneider visited England in 1820, his 
performances would have been looked upon as next to | 
But the simple- -minded artist was told 
there was no pedal organs in England—a fact which 
could not be denied—and he remained in Dresden, | 
happy in his beautiful organ by Silbermann, and con- 
But 
when the Exeter Hall organ was fashioned into the | 
large thing that it is, and the late Mr. Stammers be- | 
came a speculator in the chances of the celebrated | 
“Wednesday Evening Concert” in that place, seeing 
the organ silent and useless he seized the idea of im- 
porting John Schneider and sitting him down at the 
Exeter Hall organ, to give all London an opportunity 


|of hearing the eminent German organist and the way | 


| nothing of the Exeter Hall organ, and nothing of the 
| tastes of the public. 


| raneous performance,’ 


‘of the andience. 


/in which Bach’s pedal music ought to be played. John 


Schneider, of course, knew nothing of England, 


He was great in what was then called “ extempo- | 
but in these duys we say ‘‘im- 
provisation ” John sat himself down before the organ 
duly to improve the occasion, and the organists in 
London were gathered together to take the lesson. 
John’s preludium was of no ordinary length, his 
theme was unobtrusive and rather common-place—a 


/matter of no consequence to John, because he could 


talk musically upon any subject—and he found so | 
much to say upon his well-worn text, that ten minutes 
passed and there seemed no prospect of the appear- 
ance of thefugue. The audience got restless. There 
was a murmured buzz and suppressed chatter on all 
sides, and John was told he should play his fugue 
and use as much counterpoint in as short a time as 
possible. John shook his head and said, ‘These 
things must not be hurried.” 

Five minutes elapsed and John entered upon his 
fugue, a short, stern, solid theme, one which would 
evidently be supported by two, if not three counter- 


subjects, and would travel up and down, inverse and 


reverse, in quarter time, half-time, in double and 
double-double time. Five minutes more, when John, 
who had been doing the playful in the diminishing 
and augmenting business, began the more solid stuff 
of the counter-themes. John took up a splendid roll 
upon the pedals and displayed his skill in the em- 
broidery of suspensions. It was no dapper inter- 
twiddling, after the fashion of the late Thomas Adams, 
but a thing of length and breath, and requiring time 
on the part of the organist, and patience on the part 
But the audience had already ex- 
hausted their stock of the latter article, and there 
were cries on all sides, ‘‘ Enough,” “ Leave off,” “ That 
will do,” *‘ Cut it short.” But John kept true to his 
text, himself, and his country. 

The greater the noise, the more persistently did 
John trample on the pedals, as though he thus, there 
and then, trampled on his enemies. Now there was a 
general cry for ‘“ Mr. Stammers,” and Mr. Stammers 
came forward with. his interpreter, and bowing his 
best to the great organist, “hoped he would defer to 
the strongly expressed wishes of the audience, and 
conclude as quickly as possible.” John replied, ‘I 
have just begun the third subject, and then there is 
the stretto, and I may have a coda.” 

Mr. Stammers, prudently blinking the entrance of 
third subject, announced that all would shortly be 


}and the three fairly lifted John from his seat. 


over, for there were only the stretto and the coda re- 
maining. Then came a universal shout of laughter 


| and a little patience, or rather a lull, which lasted but 
Of John Schneider but little is known in this coun- | 


try, sept his Organ School; d that little more | : 
y, except his Organ School; an H an  wothiiptetee 


fora minute. Now followed cries for the “ coda,” but 
John was in all the throes of his stretto, and heard 
his eyes and his ears were lost to the 
outer world, and in vain did Mr. Stammers entreat 
and gesticulate. 

At last one of the committee, more practical and 
less polite than the impressario, reached up and seized 
the coat-tails of John. Had they not been stitched 
on by some honest German tailor they had certainly 
given way. All to no purpose, for by this time John 
had got to the coda, and a terrific codait was. It was 
hail-stones and rain, with ‘‘fire mingled with the 
hail.’ The organ shivered and quivered, and bellowed 
and groaned. One half of the audience were shout- 
|ing with laughter, and the other screaming their top- 
most, crying * Seize his hands ! Hold his legs! Off 
| with his boots! Off with his head! Stop him! stop 
him!” Hereupon the wretch who had pulled his 
coat-tails seized a foot, Mr. Stammers caught at one 
arm, an assisting friend took possession of the other, 
The 
| audience, having gained their end, for very shame gave 
forth the most extraordinary bursts of applause ever 
heard. John was cheered till the roof rang again, he 
bowing the while with all the complacency of one 
fully satisfied with himself and all the world. 

The only person not altogether pleased was Mr. 
Stammers, who had engaged Herr Schneider for a 
series of performances for which he paid. But they 
never took place. The sensational pedal playing of 
the Chevalier Neukoman, and the neat, classical, and 
marvelous pedal playing of Felix Mendelssohn, had 
destroyed all interest in the quiet, unobtrusive method 
of John Schneider. 


Prince George Nicholas Galitzin. 


Prince Galitzin is a musical enthusiast. Born of a 
princely family, the highest positions in the govern- 
ment of his native country were open to him. In the 
civil or military service his ambition could have been 
gratified to the uttermost; but the passion for music 
which he inherited from his father, the friend of Bee- 
thoven, absorbed all other aspirations, and his life has 
been devoted to his interests. He has been an earnest 
student under Glinka, the celebrated Russian com- 
poser, and the well-known Hauptmann. He isa thor- 
oughly educated musician, and his studies have fully 
fitted him for the position he now occupies—that of 
conductor. His compositions bear the strong impress 
of his nationality, and are full of strong thought and 
singular melody. 

In the pursuit of his art he has given over a thous- 
and concerts in Russia, Germany, and in England, 
in which he has always made Russian music a spe- 
cialty, for his object is not to make money,—possess- 
ing, as he does, a princely revenue. He has a nobler 
and a higher aim, and that is to make the music of his 
country known in every civilized community. His 
desire is to develop its beauties practically ; to create 
for it a public opinion, and to gain for it a foothold 
among the great lights of the musical art of other 
nationalities; to have its status recognized, so that 
when he leaves, Russian music will remain among the 
people, and be heard in their homes and their con- 
certs. It is a noble and patriotic ambition, and his 
labor of love will possibly prove our great gain, for we 
are led to believe that a repertoire of Russian music 
contains much that the world ought to hear. It will 
present a new train of thought, new forms, novelties 
in rhythm, sentiment and expression. that will prove 
of the deepest interest to every intelligent lover of 
music.— Watson’s Art Journal. 


All subscribers to 7’he Song Journal who send $1.00 
before January 1st, will be entitled to the October, 
November and December number of this year free. 
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Correspoudence. 


From London. 


Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
Lonpon, November 4. 


The fourteenth season of the “ Monday Popular 
Concerts,” under the directorship of Sir Jules Bene- 
dict, is announced to commence on November 13th. 
These concerts are to continue for sixteen successive 
Monday evenings at St. James’ Hall. In connection 
with them are seven Saturday “morning” concerts, 
or more properly speaking, what you Americans distin- 
guish by the names of “‘ matinees.” 

These concerts in the past have been very exclusive, 


.and the high order of talent engaged, has made them 


the resort of the elite. The price has been somewhat 
moderate, but is still advance»: enough to secure the 
object the directors have in view. The cost of a 
season “ivory” to reserved sofas, has been fixed at 
five pounds for the twenty-three concerts. 

For the first four concerts, Madame Arabella God- 
dard has been engaged as pianist, with Mr. Charles 
Hall as alternate, Madame Norman Neruda, as violin- 
ist, Signor Piatti as first violincelloist, Herr L. Reiss 
as secundo, with Herr Straus and Mr. Zerbini as per- 
formers on the viola. - 

As vocalists, Sims Reeves, Madame Schumann, 
Herr Pauer, Miss Agnes Zimmerman, M. Sainton and 
Herr Joachim are announced. The character of the 
music given at these “popular” concerts is of the 
classical order. 

At Exeter Hall, Mr. Barnby will give ten oratorio 
concerts—beginning with the first on the 15th cur- 
rent—and closing April 24th, 1872. Mr. Sims Reeves 
has been engaged for the entire series. The following 
works will be performed: Bach’s “ Passion,” Handel’s 
‘“« Messiah,” “Israel in Egypt” and “Jeptha,”” Haydn’s 
“ Creation,” Rossini’s ‘“‘ Stabat Mater,” Mendelssohn’s 
“St.Paul,” “ Hymn of Praise” and “ Elijah.” 

The chorus will be a particularly fine one, number- 
ing five hundred voices. : 

In Paris a similar enterprise is announced under the 
direction of M, Pasdeloup. As however the lighter 
fancies of the French temperament, cannot endure 
such heavy inflictions as a continued seagon of orato- 
rios, he has modified his scheme, so as to give choral 
practices of the works of Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Cherubini, Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
Verdi and Rossini. 

Herr Joachim has recently been very highly com- 
plimented for his contributions to a late Sewandhan’s 
concert at Leipsic. These were. two manuscript 
marches, said to be of an exceedingly fanciful char- 
acter, and destined to become popular. 

An association of the London Church choirs has 
for some time existed, buf no such good as was 
expected from the organization has resulted. In order 
to promote its more effective workings, a meeting 
will be held toward the close of the present month, 
and at which a goodly array of choirs, both surpliced 
and mixed are expected to be present. A unison of 
action in other matters beside those of music is 
expected to be agreed upon. Rev. William C. F. 
Webber, sub-dean of St. Paul’s, an earnest and enthu- 
siastic believer in church music, is president of the 
association. 

The international copy-right law concluded between 
France and Spain is working well. The good results 
of the measure has very recently received a new 
exemplification. M. Offenbach entered an appeal 
against M. Ardenius, director of the theater Zarzuela 
at Madrid, for performing his opera “ Le Chateau a 
Toto,” without paying him for the. privilege. The 
lessee of the theater set up a plea that the composer 
had already been paid for his work by the publisher, 
M. Gerard, and consequently, every purchaser of the 
volume was entitled to do as he saw fit with the 
music therein contained, to sing it in private or in 
public, as in fact it had become public property. The 
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court, however, took a different view, and ordered the 


manager to pay one thousand reals, and to discontinue 
the performance of the opera until he had obtained 
the author’s sanction. This is the first decision under 
the international treaty. 

Mr. Gye has engaged for his next season, Mlle. 
Emily Albany, a young Canadian girl of French par- 
entage—a vocalist of whom great expectations are 
entertained, and who will be, those most concerned 
assert, very successful. Mr. Cummings has resigned 
his post as a gentleman of the Chapel Royal. Mr. 
Mapleson’s short season of Italian opera will commence 
on the 6th. “Semiramide” is the opening piece. 
Offenbach’s “ La Belle Helene” is being played in 
English at the Gaiety Theater. W. 


Letter from Boston. 


Music PAst, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE—HIGH 
PrRicEs AND BAD MANAGEMENT—SUCCESS OF THE 
PoPpuLAR CoNncERTS—A SPIRITED CONTROVERSY 
—How THE HARVARD CONCERTS ARE RUN—THE 
THEATRES, ETC. 

Correspondence of The Song Journal. 

Boston, November 20, 1871. 

I am bound to be in time with this letter, Mr. 
Editor, and not for the sake of getting in a few addi- 
tional items delay the transmission of my screed until 
after the December number of THE SoNG JoURNAL 
has gone to press. The Hub has been sufficiently 
lively, in a musical way, during the past month to 
make arecital of the more important events of interest 
to those who desire to be posted in such matters. 

There has been an abundance of concerts of all 
kinds. Many of these, and in fact the best of them, 
have proved nearly failures, financially, on account of 
the high prices asked for admission. Managers gen- 
erally, this season, have committed a grave error in 
crowding “ war prices” on to the public. Strakosch’s 
experiment with Nilsson succeeded, and both he and 
the fair Swedish vocalist are piling up granite blocks 
and corner lots as the result of the willingness of the 
dear public to shell out three, four or five dollars 
apiece as their ideas of “style” dictated. Because 
Nilsson, who was a novelty first in concert and then 
in opera, would draw at exorbitant prices, it was no 
indication that the public desired to be gulled out of 
their dollars at the same ratio by everybody else. 
Artists who had previously sang for one dollar or one 
dollar and a half put up their prices of admission to 
one and a half and two dollars. 

In Boston the plan has been disastrous to many 
enterprises, among which may be mentioned the 
Parepa-Rosa concerts, the ballad concerts by Mr. 
Dolby’s troupe, and the Moulton concerts, all truly 
deserving at reasonable prices. On the other hand, it 
is a real pleasure to chronicle the fact that a well 
directed effort to establish really good concerts at 
cheap prices has succeeded admirably. I refer to Mr. 
A. P. Peck’s popular concerts. Mr. Peck is superin- 
tendent of Music Hall, and for many years has 
“taken a hand” quite extensively in the management 
and agency of leading musical enterprises. Possessed 
of marked business tact and energy, he has the confi- 
dence of the leading artists to a remarkable extent, 
and Miss Kellogg, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, Ole Bull, 
and all our best local singers’and instrumentalists, 
have cheerfully lent their aid to his undertaking. 
The prices of admission were originally fixed at 
twenty-five and fifty cents, but the latter sum has 
now been established as the uniform rate. At this 
price Music Hall has been repeatedly crowded, and 
all the above named artists have been heard except 
Ole Bull, whose illness compelled him to give up all 
concert engagements this season. 

Unlike Mr. Peck’s project in behalf of cheap musi- 
cal entertainments, Mr. H. T. Reed, who was very 
successful in that line last year, has failed to accom- 
plish what he has undertaken. Mr. Reed started out 
anew with his fifteen cent concerts this fall, both in 
this city and in other places, but the attendance was 
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not equal to that ‘of last year, and it is understood 
Mr. Reed has about made up his mind to abandon the 
field. The superior attractions of other low priced 
concerts has been his main stumbling block. 

The subject of “The Registers of the Human 
Voice” is just now in excited controversy among our 
musical people—savanis and dabsters. No ism that 
was ever invented failed to find adherents in Boston, 
and so the new and remarkable theory that all the old 
masters and all the best teachers and artists in the 
world are entirely at fault in speaking, writing and 
teaching of different registers or compartments in the 
voice, was seized with avidity by a certain class. The 
new theorists declare unequivocally against all the 
facts of science the laws of acoustics and physiology 
have established, and their Head Center asserts that 
the human voice should be taught entirely as an in- 
strument—mechanically. Mr. John O'Neill, of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, has given two 
very interesting lectures upon the subject, for the 
purpose of controverting this new theory. Mr. 
O’Neillisa thoroughly educated man, a strong follower 
of the principles of Garcia, and is one of the “ big 
guns” of the New England Conservatory. He criti- 
cised the non-register very severely, and introduced 
numerous experiments and illustrations in acoustics 
in support of his arguments, and those of Garcia and 
others. <A little seven-by-nine musical sheet called 
The Metronome is the mouth-piece of the non-register 
people. Mr. O’Neill delivered his second lecture 
before a crowded audience at Wesleyan Hall, last 
Friday. 

The Harvard Symphony Concerts opened on the 
9th instant. There was a good attendance, and the 
season may be said to have been inaugurated very 
auspiciously. The programmes this year, as a whole, 
are frightfully dull. The institution seems to be run 
in the same old groove. The life that was infused 
into the management last season by the visits of 
Theodore Thomas’s orchestra has given place to the 
same old style of doing things. The association is 
progressing backward. Its orchestra has been con- 
siderably reduced, and its prices also. The fact that 
Thomas gave vastly better concerts last year at less 
prices than the Harvard’s charged opened the eyes of 
the public. Another circumstance has greatly injured 
the Harvard Association in the estimation of the otit- 
side public. The old custom of gobbling up all the 
best seats in the house, and leaving the public at large, 
who are expected to pay a very considerable part of 
the expense, the chance corners and out-of-the-way 
places, is still retained. Even the critics of the press 
are served among the outside barbarians and find 
themselves, possibly, in close proximity to the horn, 
and trombones, or in some out-of-the-way corner in 
the rear of the hall. Mr Zerrahn continues as con- 
ductor this season, and will doubtless make the most 
of the resources at his command. The orchestra 
played very well at the opening concert, but there 
was much room for improvement. As Mr. Bernhard 
Listemann has been engaged by Theodore Thomas, 
Mr, Julius Eichberg resumes his old position at the 
head of the violins. The soloist at the first concert 
was Mrs. C. A. Barry, the admired contralto. The 
second concert of the series (there are to be ten in all) 
comes off next Thursday. . 

Mrs. Charles Moulton gave five concerts at Music 
Hall, assisted by Signor Sarosate, the admirable 
violinist ; Mr. Brookhouse Bowler, the tenor; Signor 
Ferranti, the baritone; Mr. Wehli, the pianist, and 
Mr. G. W. Colby, accompanist. Mrs. Moulton made 
a very great impression, and although there was some 
adverse criticism, the general sentiments of the critics 
were strongly in her favor. She has a rich mezzo- 
soprano voice, which has been cultivated by some of the 
best European masters, and she deserves to be classed 
among the best artists of the day. Sarasate is one of 
the finest violinists heard in America for years, Wehli 
caught “ fits” from the newspapers for playing nothing 
but his own compositions, and for his intolerable 
vanity. 
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Theodore Thomas opens a series of eight symphony | 


and popular concerts December Ist. His programmes 
include more novelties in the way of fresh music than 
the Harvard Association has given us for years. 


Two excellent concerts have recently been given at 
the new Catholic Cathedral, under the direction of | 


Mr. George E. Whiting. ‘At the first ‘ Mozart’s 
Requiem,” and at the second Rossini’s “‘ Stabat Mater” 
formed the main features. The chorus singing was 


by the Boston Catholic Choral Society, and the soloists |: 


were Mrs. J. Houston West, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, 
Mr. Fessenden, Mr. Ryder and Mr. Powers. 

Messrs. Hugo Leonhard and Julius Hichberg have 
begun a series of six chamber concerts, which are to 
be continued on Thursday afternoons, alternating with 
the Harvard concerts. They are held at the hall of 
the Mechanics’ Charitable Association, and the first 
took place last week. 


The newly-organized Apollo Club gave a rehearsal | 
at Horticultural Hall on the 7th, to which all the} 


passive members of the organization were invited, 
There was a houseful of the latter, and the affair was 
more like a grand concert than a private rehearsal 
The chorus consists of forty or fifty of our very best 
male voices, under the directorship of Mr. B. J. Lang. 

The New England Conservatory of Music has given 
several very excellent concerts of late. The quarterly 
concert of the institution took place with very fine 
success on the 10th instant, at Music Hall. The accom- 
modations of Conservatory are being greatly enlarged. 

Mr J. A. Hills has begun a series of monthly piano- 
forte recitals at Brackett Hall. 


Santley and the other artists of the Dolby troupe | 


are to sing in ‘‘ Elijah” and “Judas Maccabreus” with 
the Handel and Hayden Society next Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

Wachtel, the famous German tenor, is to sing in 
two concerts at Tremont Temple next Friday and 
Saturday. All efforts to effect an engagement with 
the Boston Theatre management for a series of oper- 
atic performances, proved unavailing. 


contrive to sing their Ranz des Vaches in such time 


Mr. J. K. Paine is delivering a course of lectures | 


under the auspices of Harvard University, upon the 
History of Music. They are given at Holden Chapel, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Peck’s recent concerts, at which Miss Kellogg, 
Miss Matilda E. Toedt, the talented violinist, Mrs. 
Barry, Mr Fessenden, Mr. Barnabee and others have 
appeared, have been immensely successful. 

The theatres are enjoying general prosperity. Miss 
Charlotte Cushman is playing a very successful 


engagement at the Globe, and is to remain two weeks | 


longer. At the Boston Theater Lotta has just suc- 
ceeded Edwin Booth. She remains one week longer, 
and then gives place to Morlacchi and the Majiltons 
They are to be followed by Sothern, and then comes 
(January 8th) the Parepa-Rosa English Opera troupe 
for three weeks. At the Museum seven or eight new 
plays Lave been brought out since the season began. 
‘ Elfie,” one of Boucicault’s latest plays, has been 
brought out there in magnificent style. The Globe 
Theater has the best orchestra of any of the places of 
amusement, and the Boston Theater the second best. 
The former is under the charge of Mr. Charles Koppitz, 
and the latter under that of Mr. N. Lothian. Mr. 
E.N. Catlin assumed the duton at the Museum this 
season, and has improved matters there greatly. 
RANGER. 


With this number of our Song Journal the first 
year of its existance expires, and we trust that each 
subscriber will not only renew their subscription 
promptly for the coming year, but will induce at least 
one other person to subscribe also. With a little 
effort one of our yaluable premiums may be secured 


The largest stock of German Accordeons ever brought 
into the State at one invoice, can now be seen at the 
wholesale warerooms of C.J. Whitney & Co. 


C. J. Whitney & Co. receive from one to two full 
car loads of Estey organs each week. 


| Milan, is said to repeat a sharp sound thirty times | 
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Something about Echoes. 


A good ear cannot distinguish one sound from 
another unless there is an interval of one-ninth of a 
second between the arrival of the twosounds. Sounds 
must, therefore, succeed each other at an interval of 
one-ninth’ of a second in order to be heard distinctly. 
Now, the velocity of sound being eleven hundred and 
| twenty feet a second, in one-ninth of a second the 
sound would travel one hundred and twenty-four 
feet. 

Repeated echoes happen when two obstacles are | 
placed opposite to one another, as parallel walls, for 
example, which reflect the sound successively. 

At Ademach, in Bohemia, there is an echo which | 
| repeats seven syllables three times; at Woodstock, in 
England, there is one which repeats a sound seven- 
teen times during the day and twenty times during 
the night. An echo in the villa Smionetta, near 


audibly. The most celebrated echo among the an-| 
cients was that of the Metelli, at Rome, which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was capable of repeating the first line 
of the Aneid, containing fifteen syllables, eight times 
distinctly. : 

Dr. Birch describes an echo at Rosenheath, Argyle- 
shire, which it is said does not now exist. When 
eight or ten notes were played upon a trumpet, they 
were returned by this echo upon a key a third lower 
than the original notes, and shortly after upon a key 
still lower. Dr. Page describes an echo in Fairfax 
county, Virginia, which possesses a similar curious 
property. This echo gives three distinct reflections, 
the second much the most distinct. Twenty notes 
played upon a flute are returned with perfect clear- 
ness. But the most singular property of this echo is, 
that some notes of the scale are not returned in their 
places, but are supplied with notes which are either 
thirds, fifths or octaves. 

There is a surprising echo between two barns, in 
Belvidere, Alleghany county, N.Y. Theecho repeats 
eleven times a word of one, two or three syllables; it 
has been heard to repeat thirteen times. By placing 
one’s self in the centre, between the two barns, there 
will be a double echo, one in the direction of each 
barn, and a monosyllable will be repeated twenty-two 
times. 

A striking and beautiful effect of echo is produced 
in certain localities by the Swiss mountaineers, who 


that the reflected notes form an accompaniment to the | 
air itself. 


THE BripE or LAMMERMOOR.—Of all Scott’s 
heroines, the bride of Lammermoor is perhaps the | 
most widely known. Her sad story, in the main, is 
historically true. The maiden’s name was not Lucy, 


as Sir Walter has it, but Janet Dalrymple. She was 
a daughter of Lord Stair. Sheand young Lord Ruth- 


erford had plighted their troth and broken a silver 
coin between them, and had invoked maledictions on 
whichever of the two should be false to the compact. 
The parents of Lady Janet insisted on her marrying 
Dunbar of Baldoon. The mother, Lady Stair, was 
most cruel in forcing her daughter to this match. 


Janet, broken-hearted and helpless, had an interview 
with her lover, and sobbed out a text from Numbers 
xxx, 27 3, 4, 5, as an excuse for obedience to her 
mother’s commands. The lovers parted in sorrow; 
Rutherford in anger. He had not in him the spirit 
of young Lochinvar, nor Janet the wit to run away 
with herself. The poor thing was in fact scared. She 
was carried to church to be wed, in a semi-crazed and 
more than half dead state. At night a hurricane of 
shrieks came from the bridal chamber, where the 
bridegroom was found on the ground, profusely bleed- 
ing from a stab, and the bride sat near him in her 
night-gear bidding them “Take up your bonny bride- 
groom!” She died insane in less than three weeks. 
Dunbar or Baldoon recovered, but he was never known 
to open his lips on the causes which led to the cata- 
strophe. Dunbar evidently took things as they came; 
after his death some thirteen years later, in 1682, 
Andrew Simpson wrote an elegy on him, in which 
the romantic adventurer upon marriage with another 
man’s love was described as a respectable country 
gentleman who had introduced many improvements 
in agriculture! Lord Rutherford, the lover, died 
childless, in 1685. 


Have you seen our new premium list? Better 
inducements to subscribers were never before offered 


than are now given by the publishers of Z’he Song 
Journal. 


Tommy is dead. 
One hundred ani fifty-three Estey organs were sold 


iby C. J. Whitney & Co. during the month of October. 


Unaccountable Noises. 


A young gentleman anxious to learn to sing, went 
into the garret one Sunday night, about bedtime, and 
resolutely commenced his exercises with his psalm 
book. He had been singing but a short time, when 
his father, a fidgety old gentleman, stole out of bed 
with his night-cap on, and on reaching the foot of the 
stairs, mildly inquired : 

“ James ?” 

No answer came. 
musical exercises. 

“ James ?” 

Still no answer. 

“ James?” 

s LEa 

‘‘ Have you heard a very peculiar noise ?” 

a“ No.” 

“—_an—I—thought—but never mind.” And the old 
gentleman walked back to his room muttering 
distinctly. 

Presently James resumed his exercises, and was 
getting on famously, as he thought, when his parent, 
like the ghost of Hamlet’s father, again came forth 
exclaiming : 

“ James ?” 

Sin 

“ Are you sure that Bose is fastened up ?” 

“ Yes, sir, I attend to it myself.” 

“«Very well, very well; no matter.” 

And he once more returned to his room. 

Wondering what his father meant by inquiring 
after the house-dog Bose, James was silent for a min- 
ute, but soon returned to his exercises more vigorously 


James was very busy with his 


than ever. Again, however, he was interrupted by 
the voice of his parent shouting: 

“ James ?” 

“Sir.” 


“Tam sure Bose is loose ” 

“Tt can’t be possible, sir.” 

‘* He is, I tell you.” 

“ What makes you think so, sir 7” 

“Why, for the last half hour I have heard some- 
thing that sounded very much as if the dog was again 
worrying the poor old cat.” 

James never resumed his exercises after that over- 
whelming compliment. 


The Chickering piano stands unrivaled by any other 
in the world. 


See The Song Journal premium list for 1872. 


The Tahitian Nose Flute. 


The music of savage tribes is not very pleasing, 
noise being of more merit than harmony. Some of 
their instruments are, however, quite curious. The 
vivo, or flute, was the most agreeable instrument the 
Tahitians appear to have been acquainted with. Itis 
usually a bamboo cane, about an inch in diameter, 
and twelve or eighteen inches long. The joint in the 
cane formed one end of the flute ; the aperture through 
which it was blown was close to the end; it seldom 
had more than four holes—three in the upper side, 
covered with the fingers, and one beneath, against 
which the thumb was placed. It was occasionally 
plain, but more frequently ornamented by being par- 
tially scorched or burnt with a hot stone, or having 
fine and beautifully plaited strings of human hair 
wound round it alternately with rings of neatly 
braided cinet. 

It was not blown from the mouth but from the nos- 
trils. ‘The performer usually placed the thumb of the 
right hand upon the right nostril, applied the apert- 
ure of the flute, which he held in the finger of his 
right hand, to the other nostril, and moving his fing- 
ers on the holes, produced his music. The sound is 
not unpleasant, though the notes were few. 


A CRITICISM ON CApoUL.—Wheeler, of the World, 
says Capoul is the most lovesick tenor he ever saw. 
He is as full of nervous tremors and palpitations as 
any hysterical woman. “In the sentimental music of 
‘Martha,’” says Wheeler, “he yearned over the 
orchestra and at the moon with’such constant and in- 
effable spoonery that no female heart could withstand 
it.. He did not seem to be singing the music so much 
as embracing it, and giving it little hot shakes and 
wo-begone kisses, sibilant and sensuous.” 


The Song Journal will be enlarged to a twenty-page 
journal January Ist, 1872. 


The “ Crystal” is the name of the new Glee Book 
by F. H. Pease. Send for specimen copy. 


Tommy is dead. 
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“ Music is the only arl which cannot corrupt the mind.” 
“The man that hath no music in himself 1s fit for lreasons, 
stratagems and spoils: Let no such man be trusted.” 


Terms. 
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An Enlargement. 

The publishers, prompted by the great favor with 
which THE Sona JOURNAL has been received, have 
determined to enlarge—beginning with the next 
issue—each number four pages. Seldom has a periodi- 
cal of this kind met with such success, and as an 
acknowledgement we shall endeavor to improve THE 
Sona JouRNAL in other respects, being determined 
to have it rank with any musical publication in 
America. 

The press—true judges of merit—have shown their 
appreciation of the contents of THE Sona JOURNAL 
by commendatory notices. We shall endeavor, in 
the future, to deserve all they have said of us. Mean- 
time our friends can do much to promote the increased 
success of THE SONG JOURNAL by bringing its merits 
to the attention of their acquaintances. The labor 
they spend in this direction will be well rewarded. 
For proof see our generous premium list. 


: Old Music Books. 


B. F. Bush, of Bay City, Michigan, has two very 
ancient music books. The first is entitled: “The 
Ground and Rules of Musick explained; or an Intro- 
duction to the Art of Singing by Note. Fitted to 
the Meanest Capacities. By Thomas Walter, M. A. 
Recommended by several Ministers. Let every thing 
that hath Breath praise the Lord. Psalm cL. 6. 
Boston: Printed by Benjamin Mecom, at the New 
Printing-Office near the Town House, for Thomas 
Johnson, in Brattle Street.” 

There is no date affixed to the title page, but the 
“recommendation by several ministers,” signed, among 
others, by the historical Cotton and Increase Mather, 
is dated Boston, April 18, 1721. This is probably the 
date upon which the book was issued. 

Following this introductory recommendation are 
the various musical characters—bars, crotchets, re- 
peats, cleffs, et cetera—executed in very rude wood 
cuts, which “ the reader is desired to observe, as in the 
following sheets they are omitted, by reason of the 
difficulty of inserting them in their proper places 
among the printed lines.” 

The “instructions for singing by note,” though 
somewhat antiquated, as might naturally be expected 
in the days when no royal road to learning was sought, 
are thorough, though the arrangement would to-day 
be considered wearisome to the student. The author 
calls them “ brief,’ but in those days brevity in 
writing was not so strictly. defined as it is at present. 

To this is appended “ notes for tuning the voice and 
a collection of tunes fitted to our psalms.” Among 
these are enumerated — Canterbury, Gloucester, 
Windsor, Southwell, new and old, Martyrs, Barnett, 
Burford, and others, together with a plentiful supply 
of psalms and anthems. These are all arranged with 
scores for the Cantus, Medius, and Bassus. The notes 
are printed from copper-plates, with the peculiar 
ancient diamond shaped head. The impression has 


been taken but upon one side of the sheets, which 
have become yellow with the lapse of time. The 
marks of rejoicing fingers, long since passed into dust, 
are encountered on every page, showing that the book 
was in active use by its former possessor. The way- 
ward marks of some ill-guided pencil are here and 
there visible, stimulate the impression that some 
youthful person has surreptitiously tried his penman- 
ship. 

Attached to the latter part of the volume are six- 
teen pages containing the notes, written for Altus, 
Medius, Tenor and Bass—and very neatly written too— 
in exact imitation of the preceding copper-plates. 
Among the tunes thus laboriously placed upon paper 
are Wominster, Abington, Standish, New York and 
Kingston. No words or syllables are attached to any 
of the tunes contained in the work. The book itself 
is a thin duodecimo, of the usual form of music books, 
substantially bound in calf, and capable of enduring 
the ravages of time for.-hundreds of years to come. 
The printing is of a good character and the ink as 


black and conspicuous as the day it was issued from 
the press. 


‘Mr. Bush is also the possessor of another music 
book of perhaps nearly as ancient a date. The first 
six pages are missing, but the succeeding ones, up to 
the 11th, contain the usual instructions for learners. 
Then follow eight pages of letter press directions and 
two hymns, one being an imitation of the psalms by 
Mr. Barlow, beginning— 


Along the banks where Babel’s current flows, 
Our captive bands in deep despondence stray’d. 


The other, apparently original, is entitled a “ Hymn 
for Wallingford.” Upwards of fifty pages of music 
follow, containing all the favorite hymns, psalms and 
anthems. The words, as well as the music, were 
engraved on copper-plate, from which neat impres- 
sions have been taken. The notes are of the form now 
current, but the clefs are in the ancient style. The 
execution of the letter text is not, at places, equal. 
In places the words are correctly spelled, and the use 
capitals governed by the rules of grammar. In other 
places the lines are conspicuous for lack of these little 
niceties of composition. The syllable ‘‘ ye” is very 
frequently used for “the.” Occasional omissions of 
letters are apparent—evidently sought to be corrected 
afterwards by the hand of the master. For instance, in 
the hymn ‘‘ Attention,” the words “ ye living men” is 
spelled “ye ling men,” and between the “i” and the 
“n” are overlined very faintly the letters “ vi.’ Other 
errors of a like character are to be met with, which, 
doubtless, were greatly to the discomfort of the pub- 
lisher. 

This book is rather of a more ostentatious and 
serviceable character than the one first named, but 
has not been so substantially bound. Both together 
are very interesting relicsof aformerage. The larger 
number of the tunes they contain are still favorites, 
and though the flood of music books that have since 
appeared have made advances in musical literature, 
few contain so much solid merit as these two ancient 
“tune books” of Mr. Bush. 


A Wew Year’s Present. 


There is no better New Year’s present for one friend | 


to send to another than a copy of THE SONG JOURNAL 
for a year. It is a monthly visitor—whose periodical 
return will afford the highest pleasure to the recipient. 
In casting about for a keepsake that will cause the 


giver to be held in remembrance, the merits of THE | 


Sonc JOURNAL should be considered. It will be 
mailed to any address upon receipt of the subscription 
price. . 


Tommy is dead—the latest temperance song—is 
now in press. ; 


C. J. Whitney & Co. have just received an immense 
stock of church and Sunday School singing books of 
all publications. 


q 


| staty-one Estey organs, 


The Estey Cottage Organ. 


The demand for this favorite instrument has become 
so great that the present year has been largely devoted 
to extending the factory and facilities for manufac- 
turing, so that now the manufacturers of this instru- 
ment have the most complete establishment, and turn 
out more first class organs annually than any organ 
factory in this country. Previous to the Chicago fire, 
one hundred and sixty Estey Organs were shipped to 
that city each month. This is more than the entire 
product of any Western organ factory. One hundred 
and twenty are shipped every month to Detroit, while 
the demand for them at the East is proportionate, and 
utterly beyond the ability of the factory to supply. 
It can be said of the Estey organ factory, and only of 
this establishment, that it turns out no second class 
organs, under a different name or specification, which 
are sold to dealers at a low price, and by them palmed 
off upon the public as equal to the best.—dMusicul 
Hours, Troy, N. ¥. 


As regards the number of Estey organs received at 
Detroit monthly, we would say that during the month 
of September, this year, we received and sold one hun- 
dred and forty Estey organs, against thirty-s‘c in the 
same month last year. In the month of October, 1870, 
we sold forty-seven Estey’s, while in the same month 
this year we sold one hundred and fifty-tli'ee. In one 
day, the 13th of November last, we sold and delivered 
We receive from the factory 
from one to two full car loads of organs every week, 
and we are still unable to supply the largely increased 
demand for these celebrated organs. In a word, the 
Estey organ stands on its present eminence acknow- 
ledged by all to be the very acme of musical perfec- 
tion and,mechanical excellence. All who hear and 
see them purchase no other. 


Low Prices. 


The public generally are showing a disposition to 
refuse paying the high prices for amusements that 
managers have continued to charge ever since the 
financial disturbances in war time. There is no doubt 
but that lower prices will soon become the standard 
of admission. 

Here in Detroit, meritorious performances are 
poorly patronized, the only reason being the high 
charges insisted on. At Boston, as will be seen by 
the interesting letter of our correspondent, “ Ranger,” 
a break has been made, with the best result, both to the 
manager and the public. The same thing will have 
to be done elsewhere, aud the sooner those concerned 
take note of it the better. Only one difficulty lies in 
the way, and that is the rent for halls is still as high 
as ever. Proprietors of opera houses and public halls 
entertain the idea that they must have the old rates 
for the use of their buildings—an idea that must also 
succumb before the popular pressure for low prices of 
admission to amusements. 


Recompensed. 

THE SONG JOURNAL will be increased in size, with 
the January number, four pages. Its contents, beside 
the usual current musical literature of the day, will be 
eight to ten pages of the choicest music. The subscrip- 
tion price will continue the same. As thecostof each 
number will be but a trifle over eight cents, subscribers 
will thus obtain standard music at one cent the page— 
a price never before heard of. The literary contents of 
THE SONG JOURNAL are intended to please and inter- 
est. No pains or expense are spared to make it just 
such a periodical as will meet the wants of every 
family of culture. 

Attention is called to the premium list on another 
page. 


Each number of The Song Journal contains from 
75 cents to $1.00 of new and popular music. 


The Haines Bros.’ pianos are the most popular of 
any now in market. Everybody likes them, 


See our bulletin of new and popular music for the 
holidays, 


- vocal art. 


us to increase the number of its pages, and we intend 
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Gilmore’s Jubilee. ) 


The Amateur, of Philadelphia, in a very just oriti-| 
cism of Gilmore’s proposed jubilee, says, that im-| 
mensity in music is not what is wanted—nor should | 
everything else be sacrificed to it Persons can just| 
as readily go to extremes in music as in other matters. 
There is much to be done in the way of awakening 


-the public to the grandeur of music, but the noisy | 


clangor of drums, trumpets, anvils, cannons and brass | 
horns is not the way to do it. | 

This is about the position Tue SoNG JoURNAL has | 
taken upon this matter. There is but little doubt but | 
that such is the sentiment of the common sense por- 
tion of the community. 
and a musician, nothing can be said. He ranks very / 
high in both respects. 


Against Gilmore, as a man_ 


THE Sona JOURNAL is as| 
willing to concede as much zeal, taste and musical 
enlture to Mr. Gilmore as to any band leader in 
America, yet what possible pleasure can be derived 
frum his immense scheme it is unable to perceive. 


Wiisson in Opera. 


Nilsson has met with pronounced success in opera 
at New York. The anticipations of her dramatic 
talent which her appearance in the coneert room 
betokened, have been more than realized. All the 
journals agree in stating that her triumphs were even 
greater than they had been led to expect. And this 
was not a polite evasion of mediocrity, but the} 
announcement of a success equal to that of any prima 
donna who has appeared in this country. 

Her most decided successes were achieved as Luc/a, | 
Marguertte and Martha, She interpreted these roles 
in manner entirely her own, and the originality of her 
conceptions appears to have merited all the applause 
lavished upon her. Her interpretation was instinct 
with a marked individuality, and an expression of 
emotion and passion seldom witnessed. <As Violetta | 
she appears to have diverged from the beaten path of 
representing the character, and to have achieved an 
impersonation, at once, both broad and delicate. Upon 
this character, as a dramatic affair, she took old opera 
goers by surprise. 


Capoul. 


The advent of Victor Capoul, the new French tenor, 
in New York, has excited more or less harsh writing | 
among the crities. Those who look upon him unfa- 
vorably, describe his voice as being weak and thin— 
that at times it degenerates into falsetto—and dwells 
very strongly on his utter lack of chest C's. 

Those who see merit in him declare that of late 
years too much point has been given to phenomenal 
yoices, to the obscuring of the higher elements of the 
This is very finely put, but it is not all, 
for his execution is pronounced graceful and facile, 
und his sentiment delicate and refined, and that he 
won favor despite the fact that the florid school of 
singing is temporarily eclipsed by the prevailing fond- 
ness for the robusts. 

As another mark of excellence, the fact is noted 
that he is a good horseman—was petted by the “ belles 
of Albion,” and that Auber told him he had “a fine 
fortune before him.” ‘This, of course, should end 
unfavorable criticism, for Auber has always spoken 
so in behalf of the artistes who came to sing in 
America, 


The second enlargement of The Song Journal 
within one year will be made January Ist, 1872. The 
largely increasing demand for the Juwrnal has forced 


to make 7'he Song Jouria!l second to none in point of 
merit, excellence and interest to its readers of any 
published in the country. | 


Sweet Nannie Lee is one of the prettiest songs, | 
with chorus, ever published. All music dealers keep | 
it. Price 35 cents, 


four-part songs, glees and choruses for singing schools 
| ; 


| with great favor. 


‘state, it is universal in certain first principles, and 


‘miliating truth that everything connected with the 
of the world.” 


/engagement (should I say settlement) of the minister, 


A Good Return. 
Each reader of Tue SonG JouRNAL, by a little! 
effort, can procure the subscriptions of their friends, | 
and foyward them to the publishers. The premium | 
list is arranged on a scale of liberality never before 
excelled. When the excellence of the JouRNAL, and 
the low price at which it is afforded, is taken into 
consideration, no difficulty will be met with in secur- 
ing subscriptions among people who make any pre- 
tentions to musical culture. Let our friends take a 
look at the premium list, and read the conditions, 


THE SackED Crown. Messrs. Lee & Shepard have 
just published ‘“*The Sacred Crown,” a book of 384 
pages, containing new hymn tunes, anthems, sen- 
tences, motets and chants, for public and private 
worship, together with a complete, practical and pro- 
gressive system of elementary instruction, written 
expressly for the work, by D. F. Hodges and G. W. 
Foster. The work also contains a large variety of 


and musical conventions. From the wide scope of the 
work, it is destined to find a large sale and to meet 
It has been compiled with care and 
discrimination, and one of its features is an elaborate 
index, or rather a series of them, by means of which 
anything in the book may readily be found. The 
price of the work is $1.50, and it may be obtained 
from C. J. Whitney & Co. 


A Plain Talk About Music.—No. II. 


BY WM. C. WEBSTER. 


Iu my former number, I endeavored to look at the 
true condition of music in our churches, and promised 
to suggest some method of correcting existing evils. 


And before proceeding directly to the task before us, 
let us distinctly understand what we mean by Church 
Music. Is it the fashionable “scores” of these days, 


|science and “executions’—the music of the parlor 


and soiree, thumbed on pianos, twanged on guitars 
and banjos, drawn out from accordeons—the sounds 


| that swing scientifically from round to round, up and 
'downthe scale of song—is this the element of melody, 


or of soul, to chain the ear, to reach the heart, to live 
forever in our church music? ‘The answer is empha- 


| tically—WVo. 


Music that is music, is a universal language for 


/paean, plaint and praise, breathed and felt alike by 


all. The first we hear of it, those bright choristers, 
the ‘‘ Morning Stars,” were singing a lullaby over the 
eradled earth. The echoa of that first song ran along 
the cycles of time, till o’er Bethlehem’s plains they 
burst into a chorus of praise, the reyerberations ot 
which point to its source, and the last of it may we 
never hear—for it is the dialect of Heaven. Loveit? 
Everybody loves it. Who can be found that has not 
a tune ortwo laid up in the heart with the little 
trinckets of memory, which he treasures asa precious 
keepsake of the past ? 

But the inquiry suggests itself, if this language be 
universal, why is it not spoken by all? I answer 
that when it is known in its modern and improved 


like all other languages, it advances to the highest 
perfection where it is cultivated. 

Music is the legitimate language of devotion, and 
hence isthe vehicle of our highest acts of praise. But 
talk of it as we .will, disguise it as we may, throw 
the blame where you please, it is, nevertheless, a hu- 


worship of God, now-a-days, partakes of the “ ways 
The “Almighty Dollar” is the root 
and key note, endorsed by “Mr. Popularity.” The 


the employment of organist, leader, or singers to do 


the work of praise for the congregation, all develop 


and cents and popular applause. I hazard the declara- 
tion that, with all our boasted advancement and pro- 
gress in the science of music, with all our facilities 
for acquiring a good theoretical and practical know- 
ledge of the art, both vocal and instrumental, with 
all the advantages arising from opportunities con- 
tinually afforded of listening to the performancee of 
artists, and what is termed the fashionable in style ; 
with all the increased facilities afforded by instru- 
mentation in the art, the church music offto-day will 
not compare in excellence with that of twenty-five 
years ago. I would not be understood as saying that 
there is not more good music than at any former 
period of our history, or more real knowledge and 
taste than ever before, but for causes to which I shall 
advert, the knowledge and taste is almost entirely 
lost to our churches, and its influence directed into 
other channels. This is a humiliating declaration, 
but still I think a cursory view will convince any one 
that these truths are incontestible. It is impossible 
for aman of observation to flatter himself that our 
church music is in a healthy aud vigorous condition. 
He must acknowledge that the end for which music 
is introduced into our services, is not generally at- 
tained, and that the utter listlessness shown by tho 
people to this enlivening and elevating exercise is a 
sufficient evidence of some egregious error in their 
mode either of reasoning upon its duties or of acting 
up to their convictions. He must feel that the per- 
formance of too many choirs (or so-called choirs), 
and the non-performances of too many congregations, 
associate ill with solemnity, and poorly comport with 
the fervid and true worship of the house of God. It 
remains, therefore, to investigate the conduct of her 
members, and those especially who are appointed to 
carry into effect the provisions she has made for the 
control of her music appropriately and to general 
edification. 

» And first in honor, as in place, isthe minister, and 
it were vain to cloak the seeming indifference with 
which they seem to regard this part of their duty—to 
superintend, regulate and inspirit the music of the 
church. Possessing, in many instances, little 
or no knowledge of the science of music them- 
selves, and some of them little or no admiration of 
the art, they yield no encouragement. to their charge 
to properly improve and sustain the music of the 
church. > 

Look in upon the social meetings of our Evan- 
gelical Churches and see what you find there for 
music, if you find it at all. Where is the quartette 
who lead the devotions and do the praise of the Sab- 
bath service? Where is the nice, artistic music of 
holy Sabbath day? It is not there! The lame, the 
halt and the blind will answer for worship here! 
Perfection in this part of worship will do once a 
week; in fact, it may be dispensed with altogether. 
Now, we ask in sober earnest, is this the kind of 
encouragement which church music demands at the 
hands of the “shepherd of the flock” —whose duty it 
is to guide into green pastures and beside the still 
waters”’—and do all in his power to present them 
“spotless” at the great day of reward. And yet there 
is no disguising the fact that many of the ministers 
of our churches are indifferent to this part of their 
worship. Why don’t they assert the prerogative of 
guidance and a semblance of interest in this import- 
ant part of worship, which, certainly, cannot be 
deemed incompatible with the faithful discharge of 
the functions of their office ? 

The minister who is indifferent to the mode in 
which music is performed in his church, cannot be 
expected to encourage its private or social practice. 
He is alike careless who the singers are, how they 
are obtained, how replenished, whether they ever re- 
hearse, or in what manner. The ideaseems to possess 
him that psalmody is but a wedge to keep asunder the 
divisions of the service, and that the form it assumes 
is a matter solely belonging to the congregation, since 
it is their business to provide suitable amusement in 


‘the spirit of worldly policy—estimated by dollars | the time allotted to this part of the service. But 
| 


174, 


whether he reason so or not, he virtually lays this 
important part of the service under an interdict, and 
not unfrequently crowns his negligence by leaving 
entirely to the discretion of others what shall be sung, 
without respect to its general arrangement as a com- 
position, its adaptedness to his sermon, or even to 
common sense. 

Admitting that the regulation of the choir is the 
province of a committee, a leader or organist appointed 
by the c@ngregation for this specific object, if, indeed, 
the minister finds that the music, instead of an edifi- 
cation, has become an offense to some, a scorn to 
others, and a source of discomfort to all but the per- 
formers, then let him stretch forth his wand of 
authority and introduce such reform as may accord 
with his own powers and the circumstances of the 
church, This accomplished, it will be soon seen that 
good results will follow, in the promotion of love and 
friendship throughout the congregation. And, in 
conclusion, upon this part of our subject, let it be 
respectfully, yet earnestly, urged upon the considera- 
tion of ministers, whether the extensive neglect of 
the cultivation of sacred music has not been owing to 
their failure to press the duty of its cultivation on 
their people, and to indifference to it as a part of 
divine worship. Every good minister should regard 
good music as an invaluable means, along with the 
faithful dispensation of divine truth, for the edifica- 
tion of his own soul, and also that of his hearers. 


Tommy is dead. 
The best and most effective temperance song ever 
published, 


Root & Cady have sold to 8S. Brainard’s Sons their 
complete catalogue of sheet music plates. 


Send for specimen copy of the “ Pearl’—the latest 
singing book for Sunday Schools. 

Have you seén the Estey organs in their new and 
beautiful cases ? 


From thirty to fifty Haines Bros.’ pianos are sold 
every month by C. J. Whitney & Co. 

C. J. Whitney & Co. now have the largest and most 
complete stock of musical instruments and goods of 
any music house in the West. 

Tommy is dead, 

$12.00 to $15.00 worth of music for $1.00. Sub- 
scribe before January 1st, 1872. 

A complete catalogue of our music publications will 
be sent free on application. 


Send for sample number of The Song Journal. 


See our bulletin of new and popular music for the 
holidays. 


Chickering & Sons and Haines Bros.’ piano-fortes 


at the music warerooms of C. J. Whitney & Co, 197 
Jefferson avenue, Detroit. 


Tommy is dead. 


Sixty-one Estey organs sold and delivered Novem- 
ber 15th by C. J. Whitney & Co. 


The subscription price of The Song Journal is $1.00 
per year. 

New and attractive features for the January num- 
ber of The Song Journal. 

One dollar’s worth of music for 10 cents. 


Now is the time to subscribe for The Song Journal 
Tommy is dead. 


Att He Coutp Do.—Puppo, a violinist, whose 
compositions were as eccentric as his manners, and as 
odd as his patronymic, happened to be in Paris during 
the great revolution; and, being brought before the 
Committee of Public Safety, was questioned thus: 


“What is your name?” ‘* Puppo.” ‘ What were 
you during the time of the tyrant?” ‘I played the 
violin.” “What do you do now?” “I play the 
violin,” “ What will you do for the nation?’ “I 


will play the violin.” 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 
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Deger Lines. 


WacuHTEL’s popularity is on the increase. 
Cant Wo tFsoxn will again start his orchestra matinees. 


Nixsson made her best operatic effort in Boston as Lucia. 
Tans1q’s widow will establish a piano school for young ladies, 
SavuTiery has added, in New York, to his European reputation. 


Tue Philadelphians have become tired of the “Bohemian 
Girl.” 

Mario has perfected an engagement to sing in Madrid next 
spring. 

“Norrr Dame” has already run two hundred nights in 
London. 

TAMBERLIK, of high C note, is sailing on a prosperous career 
in Mexico. 

Tuer Parepa-Rosa troupe gaye fourteen representations in 
Philadelphia. ; 

Tur chorus of the New York Harmonie Society numbers three 
hundred voices. : 

Hans Von Butow created a sensation by his recent piano con- 
certs in Brescia. 

Miss Jenny Busk recently made her debut, at Baltimore, in 
German Opera, 

Miss Anna Miscuxa has been married, and is now accosted 
as Mrs. Blackmar. 


Herr Dionys Pruckner, court pianist from Stutgart, has 
arrived in New York. 

Miss KELLoce and Miss Toedt have met with fair success in 
the New England States. 


Turoporr Tuomas gets offended when the audience do not 
listen attentively to him. 

ViruxtTemps, late of the Nilsson troupe, has connected him- 
self with the Brussels Conservatory. 

Miss Ciara Doria, an English lady, has been received with 
favor as seconda donna with Parepa’s troupe. 

Henry Warp Beecuer declares himself in love with all sorts 
of music, from a jewsharp to the harp ot David. 

Wenzex Korra has inaugurated what he calls “classical 
quartettes.’” The music is wholly instrumental. 

Loypon papers deplore the decay of the drama, and say music 
alone is more excellent than it was in the last century. 

FRAULEIN Prowaska, of Vienna, made a successful debut in 
Hanover last month as Rosina in the “ Barber of Seville.” 

Franz Ast is expected to arrive in New York next spring, 
having no intention of abdicating his high position as a com- 
poser. 

Tar Philadelphia “ Art Male Singing Society ”” numbers some 
volealists renowned for extraordinary culture and delicate ex- 
pression. 

Tue New York Arion Society gave, lately, a concert charac- 
terized as the best of that species of entertainments the me- 
tropolis ever listened to. ¥ 

M’uue Vauerta lately made a successful debut in London, and 
has signee an engagement as prima donna for the next Italian 
opera season at St. Petersburg. 

Manas. Josepnine Scurmer has began a series of operatic and 
ballad concerts in the Eastern cities, assisted by Miss Pauline 
Nininger and Mr. George Simpson. 

Cou. Burr Porter, killed during the Franco-Prussian war, 
was lately buried at Boston, the residence of his father-in-law, 
Oliver Ditson, the well-known music publisher. 

Dr. LEopotp Damroscu, a violinist of excellence, has accepted 
a position on the editorial staff of the New York Musik Zeitung, 
the leading German musical journal of America. 

Rossrav, to demonstrate how far his ideas of simple melody 
might be carried, composed an air much admired, which consist- 
ed of but three notes artfully varied and arranged. 

M°LLE AGLasaA OnGENI, of European reputation, will under- 
take a concert tour in Scandinavia, ace-mpamed by Withelmi, 
of note as a violinist, and Josetfi, a pianist of some renown in 
Ltaly. 

Tur King of Sweden has regally rewarded a young composer 
who has set a number of the king’s poems to music. One of 
them is so popular as to cause the belief that it will be adopted 
as the Swedish national air. 

Tue ‘Twenty-second Kegiment, of New York, have discharged 
Dodworth from the leadership of their band und urganized an- 
other one, with Mr. Charles Rehm—late leader of the Governor's 
Island band, and reputed the best cornet player in the United 
States. 

Uxnman has with him in Germany, Marie Monbelli, Carl Hill 
and Carlo Nicotino as vocalists; the Florentine quartette, con- 
sisting af Messrs. Jean Becker, Franz Hilpert, Enrico Massi, 
and Luigi Chiostri; Anna Mchlig, Camillo Livori, violinist, F. 
Grutzmacher, violiucello soloist, und Carl Oberthur, harp so.oist. 
They give but one concert in each of the principal cities of Ger- 
many, and have thus tar met with great success. 


———— 


The best temperance song is now in press. 


[ December, 1871. 


SONG JOURNAL 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1872 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums: 


8 Subscribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth ........ $ 1 50 
5 ee sf at oe Seite 2 50 
10 fe “ - a6 4 spyaden: ase 5 00 
16 cy “d * bs Fee eeaatevars 10 00 
20 G xf 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 fe $9 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 “ a 1 “ “ “with Stool 30-00 
40 as a 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case... 40 00 
50 oy a 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 xe rhs 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 $f * 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Style C..... s2 IO +» 100 00 
125 fe “ 1 Estey Organ, 5stops,style D 125 00 
150 v3 Wu 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CBBC. eof a(n dina pmminiane cun9e 150 00 
200 ss + 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 & * 1 bs TED SS oe 260 00 
300 = . 1 “sy bing + papieh ba 300 00 
400 - 1 Ms “ 40, pipe 
TOP eecereeereerreeseecees 400 00 
500 os # 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 


Persons forming clubs wiJl remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 


on Premium list. 


The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 


Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance ia 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 


In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to cominence with a particular 
month. 


We will send the October, November and December numbers 
of 1871, free to all subscriptions received before January 1, 1872. 


Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 


Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office o: ders. 


Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 


Send all communicatioas to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Publishers of THz Sona JOURNAL, 


19T Jefferson Ave., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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POPULAR MUSIC AT POPULAR PRICES. 


THE CHEAPEST MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS IN THE WORLD. 


- 


} 
| 
AINE numbers of this popular series of music books are now ready. Each number contains from eighteen to twenty four pieces of choice new 
music—forty-eight pages—sheet music size, neatly bound in colored covers, forming by far the cheapest collections of music ever published, 
The MUSICAL ALBUMS are printed on fine white paper from full sized music plates, and each piece is complete and correct. The following 
numbers are now ready, and will be mailed post-paid to any aldcess on receipt of fifty cents each: 
CONTENTS OF BRAIN | 
ALBUMS. 
iv. 1—Eighteen Vocal and Instrumental | No. 4—-23 New Songs and Quartettes. | Nv. 7—Nineteen Songs and Piano Pieces. 
Fisoes. My Vilaee teed ee i Coes pecyehin jElenore, -  - - 2)? dF Rovere 
Down by the River Side—Ballad, - H. T. Knake | The Name of him] Jove, Kale Pavan Pte creat: oe - Wm. T. Rogers 
As I’e nothing else to do—Song, : - Hatton | The path across the Hilis 4 n Mis iNcitont| Kate O’Shan SC 2 = - - E. Mack 
I'm dying, Mother, dying—Song and Chorus, Hays | The Cuckoo's Notes 3 7 Chas. Blamphin | = dost e, 5 = > - J. R. Thomas 
Bright tnings can never die—Song, - _ Rimbault | Maggre’s Welcome, r a‘ ee elehd | Sabine rte Gd polka, = vesy > ~~ 'E) Mack 
Oh, ask me not—Song, - - McNaughton |. Farewell Jeannie. - a 53 Chat. Bamehintt en azurka, : - - Chas. Kinkel 
Redowa de Paris, - . - Burgmuller | ‘Echoes gt a 5 my Delite | area. Fapy. pee : : - Virginia Gabriel 
My love is gone to battle—German Song - —_ Kucken | Sunny days will come again ox «-oHenty. Russell Py pung o s’ Polka, SA a a Wallerstein 
Somebody's Darling—Song, - - Crawford | What need have J the truth to tell ss Clasibe!. |-ss ota ear my. gentie voice, - F. Kucken 
Angels iisten when she speaks—Song, - Hime | The Bridge of Sighs iz id aK be ' errily, Merrily I pass the time, - _ Gilmore 
Over the sea—Song, : Mee 2 Groom | No Rose withouta Thorny) - =" Wm. T. Rogers | gui’ a bridge of fancies, = “Annie Fricker 
Song of tne Skylark—Fantasia, - - (Wyman | Chiidhood’s:sunny hours. 4 o Wailels Rovers |e enger redowa; - . - - E. Mack 
I Bacio Valse, = - - - - -- - — Brainard | Sing again the Olden Ballad - | Wm T Rosen | United States Victory March, __ - : Perabo 
Strike the harp Waltz, - -~ - Charles Kinkel | The Song of the Swan Te bas eels tis an peti look back sometimes. M. F. H. Smith 
St Paul March, ; 4 : = E. Mack | 0 Summer Sunshine—Quartette, - Wm. Rogers | Hesmelir’ > . 7 e HE. Mack 
Suadow Danee—“ Dinofah,” —- ~~ -__—&B. Richards | The Snow Flake 7" | Wm. I, Rogers | Early daw Site She oe 
Why do summer roses fade—Transcription, Autumn Ode. eR ko Se Upp aoa ony Gawnh schottisch = - - - Chas. Kinkel | 
Faust Waltz . - - - - _Lanner | The jone River: “ oe ae ES Don t frown on me, darling, = - «= Schonaker | 
Wedding beus March, ; aerate Wyman | Autumn Memories, iv) Uli Wagiiogak (tua 4 <¢ de ce he 
ae last Song of Sappho, “ -  - Wm. T. Rogers - 
; ere never was an karth- 
N». 2 Twenty choice Songs & Quartettes. een. go awe eee 
We are not far from those - : 
Pome eeees etshe days that are gone, ee we love, «= Wm. T. Rogers | No. 8—Nineteen Popular Comic and Sen- | 
; ‘ 5 ny Saas 
Hearts and Homes—Song, - -____ Blockley : 4 , Py 
1 have loved Thee - - - Wm. 0. Fiske No. 5 —Eighteen beautiful Piano-forte | timental Songs. | 
Angeli Footsteps —Song, = - ° Williams P / 
Robin Adair—Scotch Song, 4 ise ‘. ieces. Florence McBride—Song and Chorus, - S. B. Charl | 
tg ae 20%) nm. Blocklcy On the Beach at Brighton—Comrc, "~~ fied 
They tell me | am quite Forgot—Song, W. T. Wrighton | VioletCrown Mazurka, __ - 2 A, De Prosse ae Cork Lege Cone Sones BEE - Caulfield 
Night brings out the Stars—Quartette, - Wm. T. Rogers | Home, Sweet Home—Variations, - J. H. Slack | why-are You Wandeying Here. I Pr - + | 
When the purse is full—Song, - J. H. McNaughton | Fairy Sprite Schottische, - -  E. Mack y Di : Fy :}Pray, - J.Nathan | 
S were Sst thou—Song, ie J “ aK Isolfaa Waltz, zi Z ¥ ‘ Gelinas cae ieee naar ome—Ballad, - Chap shsties | 
Evening musie on the waters—Quartette, - Merz | Faust March, - - - % ckaBaOe haerin W RallochComic, ee Pee ea of mee 
I’ve no Mother now—Song and Chorus, - Smith | Cricket Waltz, -° « - - - E. Mack mis SiweetitoukookiRack us me s u air Sed unt | 
Little drooping Flower—Song and Chorus, Ch. Blamphin | li Bacio Polka, ——- - - - ol ala aseeee pra cies relia Imes, <i je bag Smith 
Those other Times—Quartette, - Wm. T. Rogers | Evening Bells Quickstep, . - E. Mack | DY 4ne by Bans rus; =) =) Wm. T. Rogers 
Morning waketh—Quartette, - Wm. T. Rogers | Fairy Tales - - - - - Ch. Hess | The Kiss on the Stairs—Comic, > - Huxley 
0. bay of Dublin—Song, < 4 5 Dufferin | Recreation March, - 2 = E. Mack | Nellie Malone—Love Song, - - _ = Caulfield j 
Bonnie Dundee—Scotch Song, + - Rimbault | Mabel Mazurka, : - - Ch. Kinkel | In the Upper Fold—Sacred Song, - Lizzie S. Burke 
Castles in the air—Scotch Song - - Rainbow Waliz, = - - - - A. P. Wyman | Lamp-Lighter Dick—Comic, —- Chas. Dibdin 
How can | leave thee - : - Abingdon Waltz, - - - C.M. Kerr | Tim Turpin—Comic, -  -  - - _T. Hood 
t Weston’s March, ae = « e E. Mack | When a Man’s a Little Bit Poorly—Comic, . Blewitt 
._ | Silver Star Waltz, - - - - A. P. Wyman | A Traveler Stopped ata Widow’s Gate, - S.Storace | 
No 3—Twenty-four Popular New Comic | Happy Sprite Potka, E Bjeney.s E.Mack | The Beautiful Boy—Comic, ener BOR ) 
Opal Mazurka, a) Pe : - - Pierre |} You and I, 26: can: - Claribel 
} Songs. | 
hal i 
Be sure you call as you pass by, Willams No. 6—20 Beautiful Sacred Quartettes, 
he Charming Young Widow - - W.H. Cove : : : _ Wi 
ov aceon ie aden aaa A. Loyd | With Piano or Organ Accompaniment. | No 9—Hightsen Vocal ard Instrumental 
vee Jinks, - - - - F. Maglagan . 
Polly Perkins of Pemberton Green, - H. Clifton | There’s nothing true but Heaven : Karl Merz Pieces. 
Young Man from the Country, <> hr H. Clifton | Come op Shoe eek Sete es ee KA Reden 
hen | hard apainst the Stream, - _M. Hobson | Behold how good, - - - - _- Karl Merz| GoldenHairedAdalena, - - - J. A. Butterfield 
Two Thousand Pounds a Year,  - __C. W. Glover | ah! this life, tis but a vapor, - | Wm.B. Bradbury | Gentle Ailee, - = | -  - . “Wm. T. Rogers 
Twointhe Morning, = - ; C. H. Marriott | Let Zionin her King rejoice,’ - <° - - Sarchte| EllaWaltz.) - . ® . - = = ‘Burt 
The Flying Trapeze, - - Altred Lee | Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice, -  - Davenport | Christmas Tree Polka a eee A Metcalf. | 
FRSANMEDId Sparrow : - _ R. Coote | Father, lownthy voice, - '- -  - D.E. Jones | Sunset Bird—Quartette, - - - Wm.T. Rogers | 
The Curly little Bow-Wow, i -__ S. Tate | Cast thy burden on the Lord -  §S. Wesley Marin We parted in Silence," 2 eS Evans 
Ada, with the Golden Hair, — - % M. Hobson | Eyening Hyma, - i - - Karl Merz | Carolina March, Sage res Seem ts 5 Van Vleck 
Tho Will and the Way j - -  M. Hobson | Guide me, Oh Thou Great Jehovah, - -  Zartius| MorningStarWaltz, - - - - - Lanner 
- Put your Shoulder tothe Wheel, - - M. Hobson Lord Thou who call’stus,-- - '- - Karl Merz | Maggie. Sweet Maggie, - - + - E.Linwood 
Beautifa! Nell, sone ei 5 ort ma Abide with RE SR He Humboult NellieMafone, - - - - = een Caulfield 
Katio's Letter, ; : - Lady Dufferin The Turf shall be my sacred shrine, - Karl Merz ees et tine Carcaael "(le 5 ite anal ae BORA 
icin — . re be alan id tow a peck bowed with woe, - ee ied Sing jome Softly, Dear Sister, : : Sastbor 
; ef - “ . u re - - - - - ar’ = - - - - ac | 
The late Lamented Mr. Jones, . Edward Lee The Lord is in His Holy Temple - Caulfield Seine @ciea of the Better Land - - Keiffer 
Bright eyes are Glistening, : - M. Hobson | Be Thou exalted, Oh nity God,  - - Karl Merz } Waiting at the Gate ad pt Sea e Browne 
eee Mens - M. Hobson | The spacious Firmament on High, - | Karl Merz| Fariesof Dreamland, - - + Frank W.Green | 
pemtanting Caults, ¢ 5 ‘ M. Hobson | Be joyfulinGed, - - -  -  - Karl Merz| RobinRed Breast Schottisch, - -  - Beuter | 


THE MUSICAL ALBUMS, unlike most of the cheap mnsical publications now flooding the country, are printed from large sized music plates, 
every piece being complete and correct, with accompaniments for Piano-forte er Reed Organ. Copies will be mailed post-paid to any address on 


a. PRICE FIFTY CENTS EACH NUMBER. 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Clevelazd, O. 
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} vA | 
4 \ ve 4 4 ak 
Constantly on hand, an immense stock of the following goods, 


and for sale to the trade at the very lowest whole- 
sale prices: 


GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 
FLUTINAS, 
FRENCH ACCORDEONS, 
CONCERTINAS, 
CLARIONETS, 
FLUTES, 


| 


PICCOLOS, 


| 


VIOLINS, | 


FLAGEOLETS | 
BOYS’ VIOLINS, 
VIOLINCELLOS, 
DOUBLE BASSES, 
GUITARS, | 
BANJOS, 
TAMBORINES, 
BONES, 
HARMONICAS, 
DRUMS, 
DRUM HEADS, 
VIOLIN BOWS, 
VIOLIN TRIMMINGS, 
ROSIN, 
FIFES, 
GUITAR TRIMMINGS, | 
BANJO TRIMMINGS, 
VIOLIN CASES, 
GUITAR CASES, 
TUNING FORKS, | 
KEYS, 
CLARIONET REEDS, 
BOW HATRS, 
CASTENETS, 
TRIANGLES, 
JEWS HARPS, 
MUSIC BOXES, 
FOLIOs, 
PIANO STOOLS, 
ELEGANT FLOCK AND 
RUBBER SPREADS, ETC 


} 


We make it a point to keep Goods of the best quality, and 
such as we can recommend; and we are prepared to furnish on 
call any of the above-named Goods, at wholesale and retail. The 
trade supplied at the lowest New York jobbing rates. 

We would call special attention to our STRINGS, for Violin 
Guitar, Celloand Banjo, all of which we import direct from | 
Europe, and we can recommend them to be of the very best qua 
Send your orders direct to 

C J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Detroit. 


lity and manufacture. 


SEND DIRECT TO US FOR YOUR MUSIC. 


hs" No matter where a piece cf music is published, you will 
obtain it by sending to us. 

G<@ Music books of all descriptions instruetion books for all 
kinds of instruments. constantly on hand. 

fee We are perfectly willing to correct al] mistakes ; but when 
we send just what was ordered, our customers must not expect 
us to take it back. 

tke Remember, it is no more trouble or expense to us to send 
music one thousand miles than it is to send onemile. Therefore 
send direct for what you want, and save both time and expense. 

ts To prevent the loss of money or packages, correspondents 
are requested to be particularly careful to sign their names in 
full, with the date, name of post-office, connty and State, in a 
plain hand. 

te" In ordering sheet music or books, give if you can; the cor- 
yoct and complete title, and name of the author; as there are 
many pieces of music with the same or similar name, but by dif- 
ferent composers. 

tke~ We beg to inform our customers in the Profession, as wel! 
as Music Dealers and Book-sellers generally, that, in addition to 
our own publications, we keep on hand and can supply any Mv- 
SIC PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 


NDISE. 


BY J. 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


LL. PHTHRS, 


AND FOR SALE BY 


C.. Ul) WEL IN Biv cca Cs 


VOCAL. 
Bird s.Nesty. \.A 2. (OnGrrw) oe on swe cineig ere sobeek's tae 30 
Guard her, Bright Angels. F1. (Persley)............0+- 35 
* Mollie, Darling. E62. (Will S. Hays)............seec0e 40 
I Cannot Tell You Why. Comic. Eb 2. (Persley)....... 35 
Good-bye, Dear Mother. Bb2. (Huntley)................. 30 
Susan Jane. Comic. A2. (Hays).......... Ju osivs oma mwa «. 35 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Bolero pour le Piano. Ab3. (Tonel) 40 
* Bobolink Waltz. F2. (Bowman)........-.e.«« * 25 
* Hercules Waltzes. Bb2. (Watson) ......0....06 ested Sie 50 
Tidal Wave Polka. Ab2. (Maywood) .cccccccscoccecccsece 35 
Four Mazurkas. Op. 67, complete. (Chopin).......... ess. 100 
Sappho Mazurka. Eb2, (Kinkel)......... Cis piswisidine eercere 40 
Columbia Marek: 26.2. ‘CA Hard)... cob cecences cnccetoe iis 40 
Dauntless Polka. F8. (Kimkel)............. 50 
* Yellow Bird Waltz. G1. (Bowman) ...... 25 
* Humming Bird Waltz. F1 (Bowman) 25 

Heavenward March. Arranged with full parts for cédmplete 
OPCHEGELE yoru 0's isiaid, sinrs stead arelatw aisle Se bie ie eaarelo ic ae De wet 1.50 
Heavenward March. Arranged for small orchestra......... 1.00 

New Year’s Eve. A cantata in three parts. By Henry 
Bekre selene slaele 60 


Schoeller. Paper covers 50 cents; board... 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size.... . .$3006 to $400 


TErMs—$50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 


“ $75 “oe ae $20 “ “ oft “ 
New 7-Octave Pianos, large size.............+002+--- $400 to $600 
TrermMs—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
“ec $100 ““ “ $35 “ce “ee “ “ 
The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from...... $600 to $1,500 


Trerms—$100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 


ORGANS. 


Organs which retail for from - 2.2.2... ccc cccscecccect £50 to $100 
Trrms—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 


Organs which sell from.......0ceseceseceesee $100 to $20) 


TErMe— $50 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell from....--.0.2ceeeceeeseeeee oeeee $200 to $400 
Terms—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 

For further information, please call on or address 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 


PIANO OK ORGAN 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE, with all IMPROVEMENTS. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH WEEK FOR ONE YEAR 
Will procure one of 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS. 


Now is the time to purchase. Call on or address 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


PROF. De! Ee SA cGy, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTUMENTAL MUSIC, 


Will engage to conduct 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS 


i Orders for foreign music carefully filled. 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO, 


THIS FALL AND WINTER. 


| Address J, R.SAGE, Ann Arbor, Mich.,, P. 0. Box 631. 


2 


| 


| 


| 
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ESTABLISHED 1846, 


J. 


aod too 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS, 


Bratticboro, Vt. 


These Instruments contain the beautiful Vox 
Humana TREMOLO and Vox JuBILANTE, 
improvements peculiar to and origi- 
nal with the Esrry OrGaNs. 


{7 Senp ror ILLustrRATED CATALOGUE. J Pp ; 
Every Instrument fully Warranted, 


TTAGE ORGANS 


io] 
vant) 


W9d0 FIVLLOI AILS 


ESTE 
SS 


The demand for the Estey Organ was never so great as 
at the present time. Our contract with Messrs. J. Estey & 
Co. cails for over 1500 Organs for the year, but our orders far ex- 
ceed the 125 Organs a month. Parties who see and hear the Es- 
tey Organs, with the new and wonderful improvements of the 
present time, will buy no other. We will giveemployment to all 
good reliable persons who wish to act as agents, and will devote 
time to the business. Call on or address, 


Cc. JI. WHITNEY & CO., 
Goneral Agents, Detroit, Mich. 


BARTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
| Established in 18538.] 


Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Masters; Twenty 
Esefosedce of Sacred Music, and Thirty Professors of Secular 
Music. 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, concrete 
courses of Study, invented and constructed by Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and oniy 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study and practice of every style and grade of 
Music, Authorship and Publshing—being the only complete 


| University of Music in the world. 


The expense of obtaining an education in this school is less 
than halt that ip any of the established Conservatories. 


Address G. H. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Co., N. Y. — 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


WINTER TIME TABLE. 


TAKING EFFECT, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1571. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE, 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 a. M.; Day Express 9.80 a. M.; Evening Express 540 
p.M.; Pacific Express (Sundays included) 9.30 p. M.; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 Pp. M.; 7.05 Pp. M., 630 A. M., and 8.00 a M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.10 p. M. 

AIR LINE DIVISION. 


Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 A.M. and arrives at Niles at 
3.30 P. M., connecting’ with Mail Train on Main Line at both 
places, 

: GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 

Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. mM. (Mail); 5.10 Pp. mM. (Evening Hx- 
press), and 7.00 A. M. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Kapids at 
4.25 p. M.; 9.15 Pp. M., and 3.15 P. M. respectively. 

DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R.R - 

Leave Ypsilanti at 8.35 a. M. and 6.00 p. M. on arrival of Mail and 
Dexter Accommodation 

FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.20 A. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex- 

press from Detroit; and 4.50 P. M. i 
JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 3 

Leave Jackson at 6.00 4. M. and 3.30 Pp. M., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a. M. and 9.15 Pp. M. 

‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 

Atlantic Express 3.35 a. M.; Night Express 7.25 a.M.; Dexter 
Accommodation 9.25.4. M.; Mail 6.25 p. M., and Day Express 
645 Pp. M. 

Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 
Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic Express, east, daily ; Evening 
Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jeckson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 


| daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 


Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 
Trains run by Chicago time. 
H. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago, 
©. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt, Detroit, 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
NoveMBeER, 1871. 

Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway time, which # 
12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as follows: : 

Atlantic Express, daily .....-....++6- see daet veee 4,35 a.m. 

Day Express, daily except Sundays............... 8.25 a.m 

Detroit Express, daily except Sundays........-+«.-11.380 a.m. — 

N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays ........-2e.- 745p.m. 

The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: [ 

Third street—3 45 a. m., 7.40 a. m., 11.00 a. m. and 7.00 p.m. 

Brush street—7.20 a. m., 10.60 a. m. and 6 40 p. m. 5 

Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. m., 6.45 a.m, — 
6.15 p.m. and 9.30 p. m. > 


Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson avenue — 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E. SNOW, 


Western Passenger Agent, Detroit, 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sup’t, Hamilton, 


bd 
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NEW MUSIC BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE SONG ECHO.JNEW-YEAR’'S EVE. 


(PERKINS’ NEW SCHOOL-BOOK.) 


Prico, 75 cents each, or $7-50 per dozen. 


In addition to the elementary matter, THE SONG ECHO contains the follow 
ing ehoice selection of Music, and over One Hundred other Melodies, 


-____-##0--—- -- 
At Home thou art remembered still,..... Johnson. | No Crown without the Cross. Song, ... Thomas, 
Beautiful Hills. Quartet, .......... J. G, Clark. | Now I lay me down to sleep,..... ....+ Walbridge. 
Chapel, (The.) Duet and Quartet,.... Kreutzer. | Only a little Flower. Song and Chorus, ..Bishop. 
Down by the deep, sad Sea,......... W. S. Hays. | Parting, or the Crown of Reward. A Cantata for 
Drinking Gin. Song and Chorus,........ Heath. | Children. For Solo, Duet, and Cho., .. Heath. 


Driven from Home. Songand Cho.,.W. S. Hays. 
Farmer's Boy, (The.).........-..--- Hutchinson. 
Good-by, old Home. Duet and Cho..W. S. Hays. 
Good-by, but come again. Quar.,..J. R.'Thomas. 


Go, little Barque. Duet or Quartet,...... Kinkel. 
Bemis Bell, Quartet..............0+0 Webster. 
I had a Dream just now, Mother,........ Nourse. 
I'll remember you in my Prayers,....W. S. Hays 
I’m still a Friend to you,............ W. S. Hays. 
Left all alone. Duet and Chorus,........... Cox. 
Let the Dead and the Beautiful rest,..W. Martin. 
Little Brown Church, (The.)..............- Pitts. 


Lone Rock by the Sea, (The.).. 
My Father’s growing old,.... 
My r Heart is sad. Duet 
Natalie, the Maid of the Mill 
Near the Banks of that lone River,.... La Hactie. 


Sent, postage paid, to any address, on receipt of 75 cents. 


| Rain on the Roof. Duet and Cho., ...Jas, Clark. 


| Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep, ...... Knight. 
| Shadows on the Wall, Duet and Cho., .... Macy. 
| She sleeps in the Valley,...............- Palmer. 
| Sleigh-Ride, (The.) Duet and Cho.,.R. S. Taylor. 
| Snow-Angels. Duet and Chorus, ............ H. 
| Starcof Me Twilight)... 20... ...2 00a. Von Weber. 
| Sweet Face at the Window, (A.).... .....Danks. 


Sweet Little Nell. sie ej Chorus,... Kimmel. 
Take me back Home. uet and Cho.,.... Hays. 


‘There’s none left to love me,..... Alice Mortimer. 
| To the Cross I cling. Quartet.......... Millard. 
| T'wo on Earth and two in Heaven,...... Webster. 

. | World is full of Beauty, (The.)........ Donizetti. 

Write me a Letter from Home,...... W. S. Hays. 


Yes, we'll write you a Letter from Home, . Tucker. 
You've been a Friend to me, W. S. Hays. 


Sample Copies 


mailed to Teachers on receipt of 65 cents. 


Published by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-York. 


WILL BE READY BY DECEMBER 15TH. 


NE PLUS ULTRA GLEE AND GHORUS BOOK. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED, WITH PIANO OR MELODEON ACCOMPANIMENT, 
BY WILLIAM DRESSLER. 


Prom, $1.50 Rac; $15 PER DOZEN. 


NOTICE =We give ONLY A SMALL part of ithe CONTENTS. 


Abendgesang, (Our daily toil,). 


Mendelssohn 
Against the stream, . Thomas. 244 
A mother’s group, ............... Webster. 232 
Answer to “ When the swallows”’....... Abt. 210 
Answer to “‘ Write me a letter from home,’’ 16 
A sweet face at the window,......... Danks. 205 
At home thou arf remembered still,. Johnson. 247 
Awake, ye reclining,.........-+--..+.+ Faus}. 97 
Begin the Un Sy a «.- Offenbach. 28 
IMENT Satin dies cine Seas coda Peters. 209 
Chorus from Der Freischiitz,....Von Weber. 171 
Chorus from Faust, ................ Gounod. 97 
Come sit by my side, little darling, Wambo!d. 241 
Comic Quartet for Male Voices, .... Dressler. 133 
Day now breaks,.........- -+.+»Von Weber. 190 
Dear mother, pray for me, .........- Millard. 184 
Defend the Rhine, ....... a le Wilhelm. 199 
Do right and fear not,.... ....-..+++ Thomas. 294 
Down by the deep sad sea, ........... Hays. 194 
Drifting with the tide,..... “SAAS Kinkel. 180 
0 Bishop. 94 
Father, hear us li... e00..se00- + Thomas. 324 
Fine is the night,...........00+-02+0. Schira, 76 
Five o’clock in the mornjng,...... -Claribel. 264 
God bless my boy at sea,....--......Bishop. 270 
Good-bye, till we see you again,. ..... Hays, 254 
a ees one .....Haas, 131 
Guide thou m ys, O Lord,,.....Schubert. 308 
0” Webster. 215 
Heaven claims her as an angel,........ Hays. 220 
Here come this happy couple,.. Barbe Bleue. 50 
He sleeps’ neath the shade of the willow, 212 
He wipes the tear from every eye,.... Danks, 280 
Hunters’ Chorus. from Geneviéve,.Offenbach. 28 
os wen love me, do mywill, ......... Thomas. 314 
eet Oo 5G n+. -.05 2, 20-2 Kinikel, 298 
Kitty Ray, Hays 
La notte é bella,,....... ee Schi 
Left all alone, 
Little Blossom, 
Little Hallie,.... 
Little Maud, .......... 0 Webster. 
Lord! who art merciful, . agioli 
Metal ae so fai Ki 

al oo) Sree 

Making 


+, Serge the sun shines, ... Kinkel. 


PAGE 
| My home by the sea,...-.......--- Lampard. 36 
My southern sunny home, .... ....... Hays. 156 
Near the banks of that lone river, La Hache. 153 | 
Night our father died, .. key | 
Nobody’s darling, ....... .. 92 | 
No cross without the crown,.........1 32 | 
Now the swallows are returning,.........Abt. 210 
Old uncle Ben, the colored refugee,... Hays. 218 
Oh! let me kiss the baby,............ Hays. 206 
Only attic Mowery .siaecn a1. «0 uaaeweis Bishop. 10 
PURGE NOt SAU elon das teenie Bishop. 144 
Popping ‘Corn, «.....5..s-92 e000 Webster. 250 
Bealron the XOOL faa sos sco ec cicas cas « Clark. 275 
SSM AY MOINES as Sus bstes ae em eeet Walker. 296 
Seek and ye shall find, ............-. Bishop. 311 
She sleeps in the valley so sweet,.... Palmer. 112 
Smile to-day and frown to-morrow,....Danks. 272 
Speak: gently, . ...292 2. de dec eee se Wallace. 58 
Sering and Autumn, ..........-.... Peruzzi. 196 
Sweet nightingale, .............. soscovitch. 91 
Take me home,...........-< Stee Raymond. 7: 
The Babe of Bethlehem, .......... Keller. 316 
The Holy Guide, ...... Pe. ee Schubert. 308 
The Lord will provide, .............. Leach. 288 
The last sweet smile that you gave me,. Hays. 42 
The night our father died, ............ Hays. 127 
‘There’s a home for those who seek it, .“ Thomas. 360 
Tis sad to part from one so dear,.. Mortimer. 235 
*Tis the first rose of summer, ...... Kimmell. 150 
To-night we are thinking of thee,..... Hays. 42 
YVoithe cross I clings oc... s.0.. cc eee Millard. 301 
Two on earth and two in heaven,... Webster. 150 
Sliprpleai SOUCKS) fo save = Sais isin sb Dressler. 55 
Wanderer’s morning song,...... Von Weber. 190 
Welcome home,....... ..-. asc Tiiomas 8 
We'll write you a letter from home,..’lucker. 16 
We parted by the river-side, ..... .. Hays. 134 
We swear to be true to a brother,, McDonaid. 262 
What bliss can approach?..... .Von Weber. 171 
What will I do when Mother is dead?..Hays. 63 
When he went home with Belle, ...... Hays. 48 
When the Easter bells are ringing,...... Abt. 121 
Whisperings of love,............. .. Kinkel. 86 | 
Whispering “wavejsecsaceunkinees orks Keller. 20 
Why do summer roses fade?... ..... Barker. 106 
Why do the roses wither?.......... Howard. 69 
Write me a letter from home,......... Hays. 12] 
Yes, we think of thee at home, ...... Isley. 258 
You're welcome, always welcome,.. Harrison. 162 
You've been a friend to me,.......--- Hays. 59 


allotted him. 


A CANTATA BY HENRY SCHNELLER. 


Price, 50 cents in Paper; 60 cents in Boards. 
— o—- 
PART FIRST. 


Ir is New-Year’s Eve. ‘Old Father Time” appears, to remind the “Old Year,” 
who is still sitting on his throne, that his race is almost run, and, pointing to the lessen- 
ing sands of his hour-glass, calls on him to give an account of the moments which were 
The “ Old Year,” in reply, summons the Four Seasons, and his twelve 
daughters, the Twelve months, to his presence, requesting them to answer for them- 
selves. ‘‘ Spring,” “ Summer,” “ Autumn,” and “ Winter,” attended by their sprites, 
and the different Months they control enter now, each in her turn, addressing “ Father 
Time.” After “ Winter’s ” address, the ‘Old Year,” in order to lengthen out his 
moments, asks “ Father Time” to stay a little while longer, saying “the Four Seasons, 
with his twelve daughters, would entertain him with picture scenes from their ex- 
perience.” ‘‘ Time” reluctantly consents, and the “Old Year” bids the Four Seasons 
and the Twelve Months go and prepare the entertainment. 


PART SECOND. 


“Spring,” attended by “Zephyr” and ‘‘ Dewdrop,” enters, and announces ty 
“Time” that the picture is prepared for him, and bids her attendants open the inner 
curtain, disclosing the Tableau: ‘Crowning of the May Queen.” As soon as the 
Chorus from the Tableau is ended, ‘‘ Spring” and attendants retire. ‘‘ Time,” when 
asked by the “Old Year” if the scene has pleased him, replies, “that it is pretty, but 
wishes to know if sport is the end and aim of life.” 

“Summer,” attended by “ Sunshine” and * Rainbow” now enters. At the com- 
mand of “ Summer ” her attendants open the inner curtain, disclosing the Tableau : “A 

| Summer Picnic.” The “ Old Year” again challenges the admiration of his guest, but 
| “Time” replies “that moments passed in slothful ease and enjoyment are not at all 
profitably spent, and intimates a hope, that as one half of the year has been wasted, the 
| remainder may give evidence of a more profitable disposition of its moments:” 

“ Autumn,” attended by “ Jack Frost” and “Cloud,” enters, and at the command 
of ‘* Autumn,” they open the inner curtain, disclosing the tableau : ‘ A Harvest Scene.” 
The “Old Year” questions his guest. Time ” replies in a somewhat better satisfied 
manner, “that certainly industry is more commendable than sloth, and a proper pro- 
vision for necessities more desirable than wasteful pleasure, but still he considers time 
spent ina selfish seeking after one’s own good as part wasted.” 

“ Winter,” attended by “Snow” and “Sleet,” enters, and at “ Winter’s ” command, 
they open the inner curtain, presenting the Tableau, “The Star of the East.” A group 
of Shepherdesses, who have arisen from their seats on the floor, stand in various attitudes, 
gazing in:amazement and wonder, singing the hymn, “ Glory to.God in the highest.” 
“Time” at last expresses his satisfaction that some of the precious moments of his 
gift to the * Old Year” have been rightly spent, but reminds him that the sands are 
sinking fast, and bids him prepare to yeld his throne, sceptre, and crown. 


PART THIRD. 


The Four Seasons, with their respective attendants, and the different Months they 
control, enter in slow procession, and as soon as all are in their proper positions, they 
sing a ‘* Farewell Chorus to the “ Old Year.” ‘“ Time’? now requests the “‘Old Year” 
to yield his throne to his successor, who is, during this address, escorted on the stage by 
“Christmas” and “Santa Claus.” The clock strikes twelve, at which moment ‘ Time” 
removes the “Old Year” from the throne, places the “ Young Year” on it and 
crowns him. ‘‘ Time” and the “Old Year” now walk slowly off the stage, while the 
remaining characters sing a ‘“‘ Welcome Chorus” to the “ Young Year.” 
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PETERS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(Each Volume contains over $10 worth of Music.) 


A collection of Piano and Vocal Music, embracing selections from such authors as 
J. R. Thomas, Will S. Hays, Kinkel, Danks, Keller, Bishop, Webster, Wyman, Pacher, 
Allard, Persley, and other well-known composers. The music is selected with great 
care, and contains nothing but our best and most popular pieces. The following are 
already issued in uniform style and price : 
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Shining Lights,*? a collection of Sacred Songs, Duets and Songs, with Chor- 
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uses; ** Golden Leaves,”? Vols. I. and II., containing all of Will S. Hays’ songs ; 
bah ’ ee J § 

“Hearth and Home,” ‘* Sweet Sounds,” and “ Fireside Echoes,” a collection 

of favorite Songs, with Choruses ; and ** Priceless Gems,”’ a series of beautiful Bal- 

lads, by Wallace, Keller, Thomas, etc. 

“ airy Fingers,” *‘ Magic Circle,’ and ‘* Young Pianist,’? three volumes 
of very easy Piano Music for young players ; ** Pearl Drops,” and ** Musical Reere- 
ationus,’’ two Piano Collections of moderate difficulty ; ** Pleasant Memories *’ and 
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| ** Golden Chimes,’? Dance and Parlor Music by Kinkel, Wyman, etc. ; *¢ Brilliant 


Gems,” a splendid collection of Piano Music, by Vibré, Allard, Pacher, etc. 


Price, $1.75 each, in Boards; $2 in cloth; $2.50, elegantly bound in gilt. 


THERE 1s nor A POOR PIECE IN THE LDOOK. 
EVERY THING NEW, FRESH, AND SPARKLING. 


Published by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-Yo 
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The above works are cheap in price, useful, and decidedly handsome in appear- 
ance, especially our $2.50 edition. 

Published by J. L, PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-York. 
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OF THEIR 


MANUFACTURE 


In Europe and America. 


PARIS EXID sITION, 1867. 


First Grand Prize! Highest t Award ! 


} (ROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR & GOLD MEDAL, 


TO 


CIIICKERING & SONS. 


® For the American Pianos, in all three styles exhibited, viz: GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT; this award being distinctly classified by the Imperial Commission as 
FIRST IN THE ORDER OF MERIT. 
Places the Chickering Piano at the head of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited. 


A GENERAL REDUCTION IN PRICES and a strict adhesion to THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


secures uniform end fair prices to all purehasers. 


SEE CiRET CSE iN, Ga ek A Tee 


Is the most durable in the world and has stood the test of over FORTY EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticiam, and to-day it has no equal in the country. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechsnical aide to labor. 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 


the business. 
SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the henefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 
PIAN(S§ are considered superior to others: 


1, QUALIT: OF TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5. STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2 BODY OR POWER OF TONE. 4. DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION, 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 


A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold oy us. <A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Wareroome, New Pianos opening daily. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 
The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 


in Enrope or America: [ TRANSLATION. ] 
Messrs. CHICKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, 1 must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 
(superiatively perfect). There is no quality which is foreign to them. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of ‘toue harmony, 


brilliancy, solidity, charme and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all detects). * © * —LISZT. 
I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world.—L. M. GOTTSCHALK 


SP A CPN SS ail ©) eA) CHICKHRING PLANOS 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Tilustrated Catalogues, with reduced Price List, sent free to any address. 
Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance ‘that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES | 


Rank among the most Complete and Perfect Instruments Mautiactared, at a Price which cannot fail to suit the Public Generally. 


ADVANTAGES oye goth BY PURCHASING A HAINES PIANO FORTE. 


Ist. Their reputation is fully 


ing every advantage from all 
established as first-class in every 


large dealers in piano merchan- 


respect. 


dise, who gladly give them: the 


2d. Their prices, styles and 


preference of their stock. 


sizes vary to suit all classes of 
purchasers. 


6th. They can give the pur- 


3d. Every piano is construct- 
ed under the personal supervi- 
sion of a member of the firm. 


4th. Every article used in the 
construction of these pianos is 
selected personally, and none 
but the first quality of anything 
will be used by this firm. 

5th. The advantage this con- 
cern has over many piano manu- 
facturers, is that they buy im- 
mensely large invoices, for 
which they pay cash, thus gain- 


Bao A large assortment of these Pianos always in stoc< at 


Be Agents Wanted in every Town in the State. 


chaser more for the money than 


elsewhere, from the very fact 
that their factories, warerooms 
and personal efforts are all con- 
i ce centrated at one place. Conse- 
= JED G quently they have no heavy 
BRE EE running or store expenses to 


WARE ROOMS 


A a FELL add to the price of the pianos. 


7th. Every piano is warrant- 


ed for five years. 


8th. Every piano is guaran- 


2 Wholesale Wareroom of 


teed to give satisfaction or no 


sale. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., General Agents, Detroit. 
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VOLUME II. 


ISOLT. 


Down in a casement sat, 


A low sea-sunset glorying round her hair, 


'*Music"is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.’’ 


From Tennyson’s New Poem. 


And glossy-throated grace, Isolt the queen ; 
And when she heard the feet gf Tristram grind 
The spiring stone that scaled about her tower, 
Flush’d, started, met him at the doors, and there 


Belted his body with her white embrace. 


ISOLT TO TRISTRAM. 


And saddening on the sudden, spake Isolt, 


“T had forgotten all in my strong joy 


To see thee—yearnings?—ay ! for, hour by hour, 


Here in the never-ended afternoon, 
O, sweeter than all memories of thee, 
Deeper than any yearnings after thee 


Seem’d those far-rolling, westward smiling seas, 


Watched from the tower. 

Before Isolt of Brittany on the strand, 

Would that have chill’d her bride-kiss ? 
her? 

Fought in her father’s. wars. 

The king was all fulfill’d with gratefulness, 


Isolt of Britain dashed 


Wedded 


Wast wounded there, 


And she, my namesake of the hands, that heal’d 
Thy hurt and heart with unguent and caress — 


Well—ean I wish her any huger wrong 


Than having known thee—her too hast thou left 
| To pine and waste in those sweet memories ? 


O, were I not my Muark’s, by whom all men 


Are noble, I should hate thee more than ivve.” 


TRISTRAM’S DREAM. 


He seem’d to pace the strand of Brittany, 
Between Isolt of Britain and his bride, 
And showed them both the ruby-chain, and 
Began to struggle for it, till his queen 
Graspt it so hard, that all her hand was red 


both 


Then cried the Breton, “ Look, her hand is red, 


These be no rubies, this is frozen blood, 
And melts within her hand—her hand is ho 
With ill desires, but this I gave thee, look, 
Ts all as cool and white as any flower.” 
Follow’d a rush of eagles’ wings, and then 
A whimpering of the spirit of the child, 
Because the twain had spoil’d her carcanet. 


A Faded Violet. 


The odor from the flower is gone, 


t 


Which like thy kisses breathed on me; 


The color from the flower has flown. 


Which glowed of thee, and only thee! 


A shrivel’d, lifeless, vacant form, 
It lies on my abandoned breast, ° 


-| pened that Liszt was present at Herz’s. 


And mocks the heart which is yet warm, 


With cold and silent rest. 


_I weep—my tears revive it not! 
I sigh—it breathes no more to me! 
Its mute and uncomplaining lot 
Is such as mine should be. 


‘ Rest. 


_ Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife ; 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its life, 


Tis loving and serving 
The Highest and Best; 

Tis onward, unswerving! 
And that is true rest, 


—Shelley. 


— Goethe. 
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The Successor of Liszt. 


| 
| 
| When pianists are spoken of nowadays, we occa- 
sionally hear older lovers of music remark, ‘* What 


can they all expect to do after him, after Liszt? 
| None of them have more than ten fingers, and what- 


|ever can possibly be accomplished with ten fingers, | 


|that Titan has accomplished. Anything new, any- 
thing higher, is absolutely not to be found; at best 
only the same may again be seen. But the same 
thing re-appearing in art is no longer the same in its 
effect.” 

New generations are ever appearing to enjoy, and 
new artists to labor. Assuming, as may well be done. 
that Liszt has reached the highest point in the tech- 
nique of piano-playing, it is equally certain that, since 
that artist’s retirement, Anton Rubenstein is the 
greatest among all pianists of the present day. To 
this must be added his high and peculiar excellence 
as a composer. 

Anton Gregory Rubenstein was born on the 18th 
of November, 1829, at Wechmotymétz, a village near 
Jassy, on the Russian frontier. His grandfather was 
an Israelite, but his father was brought up in the In- 
dependent Greek religion, which our artist professes 
also. Anton’s parents were in good circumstances ; 
but afterwards became involved in litigation respect- 
ing their property, resulting in a sensible diminution 
of their fortune. In his early childhood, Anton al- 
ready manifested those two principal qualities which 
shaped his career—a marked love for music, and a con- 
sistent euergetic striving to reach a clearly defined 
goal. 

His mother, a highly-educated woman, who is still 
an active teacher at the Imperial Seminary in Mos 
cow, directed the children’s first instruction, and par- 
ticularly taught her two youngest sons the piano, of 
which she was mistress. For Nicholas, also, the elder 
brother, evinced as great a predilection as talents for 
music. Circumstances in part, but principally the 
wish to provide tor the more thorough education of 
their children, led the parents to remove to Moscow. 
Here the boys received regular instruction in music. 
With Anton it began when he was six years old, and 
not more than two years and a half later he gave his 
first public concert at Moscow. The sensation which 
the prodigy caused on this occasion was immense, 
and, solicited on every side, his parents consented to 
let him travel to Paris in August, 1839, accompanied 
by his teacher, Villiong. But, although the ten-year 
old child excited great sensation in that city also, the 


‘| reflecting father was still undecided whether he should 


dedicate his son wholly to music, well knowing that 
only extraordinary talent can attract notice in a field 
where so much has already been done. Then it hap- 
The gifted 
boy’s play filled him with such enthusiasm that, after 
he had finished, he lifted the child up in his arms and 
kissed him, exclaiming, ‘‘ He will be my successor!” 
The assembly burst forth into shouts of joy, and for 
a whole week Paris talked of little else than this scene. 
For a year and a half Anton now earnestly applied 
himself to study at Paris, Liszt himself assisting with 
his advice. At the expiration of that time, his first 
great artistic tour was undertaken through England 
Holland, Sweden and Germany, which brought him 
renown, and was pecuniarily successful. Returning 
then to his native country, Anton spent a year at 
home. In the year 1844, the sons, accompanied by 
their mother (the father’s feeble health compelling 
him to remain behind), arrived at Berlin, in order to 
| finish their studies in the theory of music with Dehn, 
and their scientific studies at the High School. 


himself to instruction, and now directs the Conserva- 
torium at Moscow and its concerts. Anton’s progress 
in the course of his studies with Dehn, extending over 
a period of nearly two years, was more and more de- 
cided; with the greatest enthusiasm he studied com- 
position and the works of the masters. Of a most 
beneficial influence was his acquaintance with Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy, who showed warm sympathy for 
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Nicholas, the elder brother, subsequently devoted | 


NUMBER ], 


the youth of fifteen. Amid this period of activity, 
Anton’s father died. His mother being obliged to re- 
| turn, on account of her other children, Anton thus 
saw himself deprived of her further assistance, and 
dependent upon his own exertions. He went, in 1845, 
to Vienna, where he made a bare living by teaching, 
devoting all his leisure time, however, t composition. 
Here, and afterwards in Hungary, throu°gh which he 
traveled with the tlutist Heindl (who met with such 
a melancholy death*), he wrote the majority of those 
compositions, in part nothing more than draughts, 
which were not published till much later, and under 
quite different circumstances. Meantime, his wishes 
not being realized quickly enough, he became gloomy 
and despondent, and thought of emigrating to Ameri- 
ca. But it was only a touch of hypochondria, which 
he soon conquered. The political storms of 1848 drove 
him from Vienna; he returned to Berlin, and soon to 
his native land. 

His talents obtained for him the favor of the Grand 
Princess Helen of Russia, who took him into her ser- 
vice as chamber musician. To this position that of 
player and concert-master to the empress was after- 
wards joined, A singular accident compelled him to 
recompose all of his works, which in part had before 
been merely sketched, in part finished. While on his 
way to St. Petersburgh he had been obliged to leave at 
the frontier the trunk which contained all his manu- 
scripts, it being suspected that the notes were some 
secret revolutionary cipher, such secret correspon- 
dences, it is said, having at that time actually been 
discovered. He was taken for an emissary, and came 
near being transported to Siberia. He was thus 
obliged to keep himself concealed for a length of time 
in St. Petersburgh, until he succeeded in making 
known to the grand-princess, through his patron, 
Count Wielshorsky, his critical situation, whereupon 
further proceedings against him were stopped. Not- 
withstanding the most careful search, however, his 
manuscripts could not again be found, and he has 
never seen them since. Rubenstein was, therefore, 
under the necessity of reproducing what was lost, in 
which task, by the aid of his superior memory, he was 
for the most part successful. This, together with new 
compositions, which now gushed forth in uninter- 
rupted succession, kept him in St. Petersburgh until 
the year 1851. 

Rubenstein now thought that the time had arrived 
for him to step before the world with his works. 
Generously furnished by his two patrons with the 
means (the count alone made him a traveling-present 
of two thousand silver rubles), he three years later 
entered on his first tour through Germany, France 
and England, as performer and composer. In the for- 
mer capacity he everywhere achieved triumphs, while, 
especially at first, criticism showed itself, with rare 
exceptions, antagonistic, not to say bitterly hostile, to 
his compositions. The Leipsie publishers, however, 
however, had a better opinion; they published his 
works, and paid him handsomely for them. Ruben- 
stein’s compositions of every kind appeared in large 
numbers in the music market, which from many sides 
drew upon thé reproach of being a scribbler. If it be 
taken into consideration, however, that these works 
originated during a long series of years, and that only 
circumstance brought about their publication at one 
time, this reproach appears to be withouta cause. In 
1856 he had been called back to the emperor’s corona- 
tion ceremonies. Here he composed his jubilee over- 
ture, for the dedication of which he was presented by 
the emperor with a valuable jewel. In the suite of 
the grand-princess he went to Nizza, and then made 
a long artistic tour, composing all the time mostly 
larger works, among which were an oratorio, “ Para- 
dise Lost,” and a grand opera, “* The Children of the 
Heath,” the latter for Vienna. 

Meantime, Rubenstein’s position in St. Petersburgh, 
as well as other circumstances there, had assumed such 
a shape that he was enabled to undertake the carrying 
‘out of a long-cherished design with prospects of sue- 


* Riding past a place where they were firing at a target, he was 
struck by a glancing ball and killed, 
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cess. Aided by powerful patrons, there came into ex- 
istence, within the course of a year, “The Russian 
Musical Association,” an institution rich in artists and | 
pecuniary resources; and a year thereafter the Con- 
servatorium, embracing every branch of the musical 
art, was also in operation. In behalf of both institu- 
tions Rubenstein has displayed a sacrificing activity, 
attended with salutary effects. 

There only remains to give a condensed picture of 
the composer Rubenstein, as he appears before us to- 
day. 

iis works are full of originality, soaring, not “ sick- | 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought,” manly, 
healthy, deep and warm, grand and powerful. He 
easily commands every form and means;, his taste is 
exquisitely refined, his conceptions truly noble. 
Viewing the general character of Rubenstein’s music, 
his style of thinking and feeling in sounds, we can- 
not fail to perceive that it is in pertect conformity 
with the development of modern ideas, nay, that in| 
some degree it gives expression to this development. 
The diffuseness of his melody, the richness and refine- 
ment of his harmony, stamp him a modern artist in 
the noblest sense of the term, standing par excellence 
upon absolutely musical ground. 

In his composition for the voice he does not seek 
what is styled the melody of language, but the melody 
of feeling. Most nearly he follows the school of Men- 
delssohn and Schumann, if, indeed, one endowed with 
so much original talent can be said to follow any school. 
As a melodist, Rubenstein is less elegiac and senti- 
mental than Mendelssohn, less gloomy than Schumann, 
more powerful than either. His music is in the main 
vood-humored ; sometimes it becomes fretful, but the 
anguish that wails over life and the world is foreign 
to it. A certain, strongly-marked, forcible, sharply- 
cut relief in his themes, and their highly-fanciful, 
ever novel changes, recall Beethoven’s genius and art, 
while the natural charm of his songs reminds one of 
Schubert’s deep, gushing fountain of melody. 

That Rubenstein possesses a large share of high liter- 
ary, scientific and social culture, that in society he 
shows himself a man of the best breeding and of ex- 
tensive reading, every one knows who has had occa- 
sion to enter into intimate intercourse with him. As 
a man, Rubenstein is open and straight-forward ; in 
his intercourse he is distinguished by a winning amia- 
bility, being modest without derogating from his 
own worth; in conversation he is intellectual, occa- 
sionally witty, kind in judging, communicative to- 
wards his friends—on the whole rather grave than 
gay. Some four years ago he was united in marriage 
to a young Russian lady of noble birth. 

Rubenstein’s merits as a pianist have been so often 
discussed that all we could say here would ‘only be 
repetition. Ever since Liszt withdrew from the world 
in that capacity he is without a rival, which judgment 
will be confirmed by every one who has had an oppor- 
tunity to hear him.— Transluted ie the German. 


The Old Folks at Home. 


It is said Miss Nilsson first eons the “ Old Folks at 
Home,” sung at the house of Parke Godwin, in New 
York, soon atter her arrival in this country and that 
she was so much struck by its plaintive melody and 
touching words, finding a response as they did in her 
own heart, that she immediately set herself to learn- 
ing both, and rarely fails to sing them in some portion 
of each concert. 

Her exquisite utterance of the melody will give 
renewed interest to a song which, in the last quarter 
of a century, has had an almost unparalleled success. 
It was among the earlier published compositions of 
the late Stephen C. Foster, of Pittsburg. and made his 
name known and esteemed wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken and English songs sung. 

The copyright on this one song brought its author 
over $15,000, "and the sale is still good. At the time 
of the Crimean war, letter writers said that in the 
trenches before Sebastopol, the two favorite songs were 
the Scotch ‘“‘ Annie Laurie” and the American ‘“ Old 
Folks at Home.” The song has been sung in all parts 
ot the world, wherever Englishmen or Americans have 
penetrated.—Hvening Star. 


The largest stock of German Accordions ever 
brought into the State at one invoice, can now be seen 


at the wholesale warerooms of C. J. Whitney & Co. 

C. J. Whitney & Co. receive from one to two full 
car loads of Estey organs each week. 

Have you seen our new premium list? Better 
inducements to subscribers were never before offered 
than are now given by the publishers of 7’he Song 
Journal, 


Tommy is dead. 


Gorresponience. 


Letter from Boston. 

THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS Visits THE “HuB”— 
How HE 18 ENTERTAINED—THE GRAND BALL, 
AND WuHuaArtT it Cost—THE CHILDREN’S CONCERT 
—Mr. GinmMore's RETURN—THE ORATORIOS— 
THOMAS CONCERTS—THE HARVARD SYMPHONY) 
CoNCERTS—RECORD OF MusicaAL EVENTS—OPERA | 
AND CONCERTS IN PrROosPECT—THE PAY OF A 
TREATRICAL STAR—JOURNALISI£IC, Erc. 

Correspondence of The Song Journal. 


Bosron, December 20, 1871. 


One of our chief sensations the present month has 
been the visit of the royal young Russian, Alexis. 
Boston entertained the young man very handsomely, 
so extensively, in fact,as to make him quite ill, for| 
even a Grand Duke cannot stand a continuous round | 
of balls, banquets and sight-seeings. On the whole, | 
however, Alexis seemed to like the ‘‘ Hub” immense- 
ly, and he prolonged his stay nearly a week. The 
Grand Ball at the Boston Theatre, given on the 8th 
inst., cost nearly fifteen thousand dollars. 
of five thousand dollars was paid for the use of the 
theatre itself, the regular performances (Morlacchi 
was playing an engagement) being interrupted for 
half the week. Three thousand dollars were paid for 
the floral decorations alone, and nearly as large a sum 


for the other embellishments, which were of a very 


elaborate charactef. The supper cost two or three 
thousand dollars, and the music (there were two or- 
chestras, one under Zerrahn and the other under Gil- 
more) about one thousand more. There were present 
between twelve hundred and fifteen hundred of the 
youth, beauty, and brilliancy of the town, and it is 
needless to add that the ball was a decidedly brilliant 
affair, One of the grandest demonstrations in honor 
of the imperial guest was the musical festival of the 


pupils of the public schools, which took place at Mu-| 


sic Hall on the afternoon of Saturday the 9th. It was 
a concert after the usual fashion of the annual musi- 

cal festival of the schools, with some special features 
in honor of the distinguished visitor. 
was very gaily decorated, but the loveliest decorations | 
of all were the twelve hundred happy boys and 
girls who occupied the raised chorus seats. Alexis) 


and suite occupied the centre of the front balcony, | 


, and the rest of the house was densely packed by such 


of the public as were fortunate enough to obtain 
tickets. Of course no tickets were sold, as the de- | 
monstration was a city affair, the city committee dis- | 
It is said 
there were over twenty thousand applications for less 
than twenty-five hundred tickets, Mr. Julius Eich- 
berg conducted the performances, and the first piece 
was a March of Welcome composed by him, and dedi- | 
cated to the Grand Duke. 
not striking, composition, and was well played by the 
orchestra. At a given signal the twelve hundred | 
children displayed miniature Russian and American 
flags and waved them with vigor. The overture led 
into the Russian national hymn, which was sung in 
unison, with the following words, written for the oc- 
casion by Oliver Wendell Holmes: 


posing of them to friends and favorites. 


Shadowed so long by the storm-cloud of danger, 
Thou whom the prayers of an empire defend, 
Welcome, thrice welcome ! but not as a stranger, 
Come to the nation that calls thee its friend ! 


Bleak are our shores with the blasts of December, 
Fettered and chill is the rivulet’s tlow; 

Throbbing and warm are the hearts that remember 
Who was our friend when the world was our foe. 


Look on the lips that are smiling to greet thee, 
See the fresh flowers that a people has strown ; 
Count them thy sisters and brothers that meet thee; 
Guest of the Nation, her heart is thine own! 


Fires of the North, in eternal communion, 
Blend your broad fiashes with evening’s bright star; 
God bless the Empire that loves the Great Union, 
Strength to her people! Long life to the Czar! 


_'|the Grand Duke, who remained standing during its 
~ | performance, was evidently affected. The remainder 


The sum) 


Music Hall 


It was a graceful, though | 
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The children sang the above with fine effect, and __ 


of the programme was as follows: 


} 
| Choral (sung in unison)......... 
| Solo and chorus from ‘‘ Athalie ” 


Johann Cruger, 1649 
Mendelssohn 


Sailor Chorus Cet de csnwne ns eee Bennett 
Trio, “ Litt Thine Eyes,” from “ Elijah” ..........Mendelssohn 
(By Girls of the High Schools.) 
| Master Storkis Heturn ss chsesserancas nahi see <a Marschner 
| Wake, Gentle Zephyr ceceses cessor ancines sossemee aguas 

Old Hundredth Psalm. 


The children did not sing with quite the care and 
exactness which usually attend their performances at 
the annual festival, their attention being distracted 
by the presence of Alexis, whom everybody was ecuri- 
| ous to see. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas gave a concert in honor of 
| the Grand Duke Sunday evening, the 10th. The Han- 
| del and Haydn Society wolunteered their services for 
the occasion, and the following magnificent programme 
was performed as Theodore Thomas’s Orchestra, the 
Handel and Haydn Society, and Miss Krebs only 
‘could perform it 3a 


| Chorus. The Heavens are telling. *‘‘Creation”’......... Haydn 
| (Handel and Haydn Society and Theo, Thomas’s Orchestra.) 

| Overture. “ Der Freischuetz” disisinie\elaleraie.© Pivud odie. oe Weber 
| Allegretto, 8th Symphony... -.. Beethoven 
| Komarinskaja ....... sssiedecipnis de veld laine sean ae iaigiet stein emiate Glinka 


| Farewell to the Forest. (Unaccompanied.)...:.... Mendelssohn 
(Handel and Haydn Society.) 


Introduction—chorus and march. ‘ Lohengrin” ....... Wagner 
| Chorus. Thanks be toGod. “ Elijah”............ Mendelssohn 
| (Handel and Haydn Society and Theo. Thomas's Orchestra.) 
| Fantasie on Hungarian Airs........2.00-seeeeerees ce cele'e ». Liszt 


(Miss Mary Krebs and Gichoniie: ) 
(Adapted to the tirst prelude by Bach).. 
(For Violins, Harp and Orchestra.) 
Cosatschoque, Fantasie sur un theme du Cosaque, Dargomigsky 
| Chorus. Hallelujah, “ Messiah” LW Adi he hitlen wp Mandel 
(Handel and Haydn Society and Tneo, Thomas’s Orchestra.) 


Ave Maria. .. Gouned 


| The Duke and suite occupied the same seats as at 
the children’s concert, and the rest of the auditorium 
|was packed. The performances gave great satisfac- 
‘tion to the audience as wellas to Alexis. Mr. Thomas 
‘did a very handsome thing in connection with this 
concert, and one that redounds greatly to his credit. 
| He had already given up one of his matinees to accom- 
| modate the city government, who desired to arrange 
the children’s festival. The concert in honor of the 
'Grand Duke was an. after consideration, and in no 
| way connected with his regular series of concerts, so 
that he might easily have seized upon the opportunity 
| to put money in his purse by raising the price of ad- 
‘mission. This Mr. Thomas resolutely refused to do, 
| saying he would not take advantage of the public of 
| Boston, who bad treated him so kindly. The tickets, 
therefore, remained at the regular rates, although 
twice or thrice the usual sum would gladly have been 
paid. They were all disposed of in a single day, and 
a few which got into the hands of speculators com- 


'manded large prices. 

Mr. Gilmore arrived home from his musical mission 
‘abroad on the 6th inst., and is more enthusiastic than 
ever regarding the success of the International Jubi- 
‘lee, to be held in this city in June next. He visited 
‘London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Dresden and other 
leading cities, and everywhere was received with cor- 
,diality. Assurances were given by representatives 
por the leading nations visited that bands would be 

| sent to the festival as desired by Mr. Gilmore, and lead- 
‘ing musicians and composers who were also consulted 
| likewise took a strong interest in the scheme. Several 
/ composers promised to send original compositions. 
| Strauss, who manifested an interest in the gigantic 
project, expressed his desire to attend with his or- 
|chestra, but an engagement to give eighteen concerts 
|in St. Petersburgh at about the same time is likely to 
‘prevent this. Bilse has promised to write a mareh 
| for the occasion. Among the bands to be present are 
i that of the Grenadier Guards of England, led by Dan- 
iel Godfrey, and the Belgian Band of the Guides. } 
The statement has been made that Sir Michael Costa 
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was consulted and refused to have anything to do with | place to-morrow. The programmes are generally | success ($180 were netted), it was an evening of satis- 
the affair. This was unfounded. Costa was in Italy | made up of sonata for violin and piano, a violin piece, | faction and enjoyment to all lovers of art. The pro- 


when Mr. Gilmore was in England, and Mr. Gilmore 
had no interview with him whatever. It was sup- 
posed by some that the absence of telegraphic advices 
respecting Mr. Gilmore’s movements abroad betokened 
failure, but this was by no means the case. In view 
of the terrible calamities by fire in the West which 
naturally engrossed attention abroad as well as at 


home, he deemed it to be in much better taste to re-| 


frain from forcing either himself or his pet scheme in- 
to notice. 
Committee of the Jubilee of 1869 have held several 


meetings for the purpose of taking preliminary steps | 


regarding the building. Propositions have been made 


to construct the edifice both of iron and of wood. It) 
is intended that the building shall be located within | 
a short distance of the old coliseum, and that it shall | 


stand several years. 
tion to hold a mammoth fair there in the fall. 

The oratorio performances, which were given by 
the Handel and Haydn Society, aided by the artists 
of Mr. Dolby’s Troupe, soon after my letter was writ- 
ten last month, proved the grandest things of their 
kind ever given in Boston. “Elijah” and “Judas 
Maccabeus” were the works given. The society has 
been under rigid drill the present season, and the 
“ weeding out” process has also been carried out with 
good effect. Of Mr. Santley too much cannot be said. 
Never before has the music of the prophet in “ Elijah” 


been so well sung, and equally as great praise can be | 


bestowed upon his singing in “Judas Maccabzeus.”: 
His noble voice and faultless method were worthily 
employed in these two glorious works. Mrs. Patey 
_ and Miss Wynne likewise gained great praise, and 
Mr. Cummings, the tenor, also aided very largely in 
the success of the solo performances, while Mr. Patey’s 


rich bass voice was very effective in the concerted mu-| 
. . < i 
Even the orchestra seemed inspired by their sur- | 


sic. 
re and played better than usual. Mendel- 
ssohn’s “St. Pal” and Handel’s ‘ Messiah” are to 
be given with the same soloists next Sunday and 
Monday evenings, and two other oratorios are to be 
given at Easter. 
The Theodore Thomas Concerts, which began on 


the first inst., were seven in number in addition to | 


that in honor of the Grand Duke Alexis, and an eighth 
concert is to take place at Music Hall next Saturday 
afternoon In the recent course of concerts he intro- 
duced a large amount of new music, and at the con- 
cert next Saturday he is to play the andante from the 
tragic symphony in C minor by Schubert, for the first 
time in America 
in his seven concerts than the Harvard Association 
has given us in as many years. Miss Krebs, the 


pianist, appeared at all the concerts, ‘and with the, 


same brilliant success which has ever attended the 
efforts of this talented artist. 
vellous memory and plays the most difficult and in- 
tricate compositions without notes. 
be so remarkable had she a small repertoire, but her 
repertoire is seemingly exhaustless. Mr. Thomas, 
during his Eastern trip, gave concerts in Providence, 
Worcester, Springfield, Salem, Haverhill, Lawrence, 
Lynn, Portland, Augusta, Bangor, Concord, N. H., 
and other cities, with the same abundant success as 
in Boston. 

The third of the Harvard Symphony Concerts took 
p’ace on the 7th. ‘The chief orchestral work was 
Haydn’s symphony in G (known as “The Oxford”) 
which was played for the first time in Boston. Cheru- 
bini’s overture to “ Faniska,” the Scherzo, from Men- 


delssohn’s Reformation Symphony, and a Fest over-. 
_ ture by Rietz, were also played, and Mr. Perabo per- 
formed a piano forte concerto by Morbert Burgmueller, 
_ The fourth concert comes off on the 28th, when Miss 


Anna Mehlig will assist as the soloist. Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony is also in the programme. 

Messrs. Leonhard and Eichberg are giving a series 
of matinees at Mechanics’ Hall with excellent success. 
Three have already been given, and a fourth takes 


BS 


Since Mr. Gilmore’s return, the Executive | 


It is already in contempla-| 


Thomas gave us fore new music. 


Miss Krebs has a mar-| 


This would not. 


a piano piece, and a trio, quartette or quintette. At 
some of the concerts vocal performances are also intro- 
duced. 

Mr. J. A. Hills gave the second of a series of piano | 
forte recitals at Brackett Hall, on the 13th, aided by | 
Miss Addie 8. Ryan, vocalist, and other artists. 

Mr. Carlyle Petersilea is giving a series of Beetho- | 
ven Recitals at Wesleyan Hall, at which he is to play 
all Beethoven’s piano forte sonatas in seriatim. At 
the second recital, on the 13th, he gave the 3d, 4th 
|and 5th. 
| The New England Conservatory of Music gave a 
| very fine concert at Wesleyan Hall on the 12th, when 
Mr. B. D. Allen, who has recently been added to the 
list of instructors at the Conservatory, made his first 
appearance in Boston as a pianist. Mr. Allen is a) 
player of great ability and is a very decided acquisi- | 
| tion to our already long list of piano forte soloists. 

The Wachtel concerts were not very successful, on 
account of the high prices charged, and the miserable 
support of an incompetent company. The great Ger- 
man tenor himself, however, made a great impression. 
If he should appear here in opera he would draw 
crowded houses. Of this, however, there is no hope. 

The Parepa-Rosa English Opera Company is to be- 
gin a three weeks’ season at the Boston Theatre Jan- 
uary 8th, and the Strakosch Troupe with Nilsson 
| re-visit us in February. 


Mr. A. P. Peck, whose cheap concerts have been one 
of the chief features of the present season, is to give 
'three concerts on the 28th, 30th and 31st, at which 
| Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, 
Miss Matilda E. Toedt the violinist, and a host of 
home talent is to appear; and for all this he asks only 
fifty cents admission, with fifty cents extra fora re- 
served seat. 

Miss Charlotte Cushman received five hundred dol- 
lars a night for a five weeks’ engagement at the Globe 
Theatre, and is to have seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars a night for giving a course of dramatic readings 
in this and other cities. 

Boucicault’s play of “ Elfie” has had a successful 
run of five weeks at the Museum. 

Sothern is playing Dundreary to large audiences 
‘at the Boston Theatre. His engagement continues 
up to that of the English opera troupe. He succeed-| 
/ed Morlacchi. 

Charles Poole, an old California actor and manager, 
and husband of Mrs. Poole of the Boston Theatre 
|Company, died recently in this city. 

Dexter Smith terminated his connections with the 
Folio, and has issued the first number of a new musi- 
cal journal entitled Deater Smith's Paper. Mr. Geo. 
Lowell Austin has succeeded Mr. Smith as editor of) 
the Folio. RANGER. 


Saginaw. 
RELIEF CONCERTS—MvsIcAL MATTERS. 
Correspondence of the Song Journal. 
East SaGrxaw, December 20, 1871. 

As Tut SonG JOURNAL is informing its readers 
of the state and progress of music in all parts of the 
country, I wish to report. advancement in the “ divine 
art” in Saginaw. 

Time was, and that not long ago, when we depend- 
ed for musical enjoyment solely upon the rare and 
irregular visits of traveling performers, and these 
| treats excepted, we had next to nothing to speak of 
|in the way of music, But the dreary period is over. 
Our fast growing and fast developing community 
| boasts now not only of respectable amateurs, but of 
professional talent of very high order. <A short time | 
ago we had two concerts, given for the benefit of the 
'the relief fund for the sufferers in the late fires in 
| Michigan. 
| The one given in Saginaw City was conducted by 
| H. B. Roney, Organist of the First Congregational 


'Church, East Saginaw. Beside being a ‘financial 


gramme here given will show what was done, all the 
performers being resident musicians of East Saginaw : 


“Bygone,” F. Mewhring........-...« peneaegbene “Lyra” Society. 
~'Waultingy” MIM... «0c dvena cccctuaeenadenen Mrs. H. Melchers. 
“Praise of the Soldier,” Boieldieu, 
Messrs. Frost, Shaw, Tyler and Newcombe. 
“ Rigoletto” (Fantasie), Liszt.........+s.e.+e- Mr. H. B. Roney. 
“ Protect Us thro’ the Coming Night,” Curschman, 
Mrs. Melchers, Miss Avery, Messrs. Day and Clarke, 
“JT Feel thy Soothing Presence ” (Duet), Hoffman, 
Mrs. Melchers and Mr. Berger. 


“ Reverie,” Rosellen...... eaceesceccee +-+.--Mrs. C. L. Ortman. 
“Serenade,” Abt., Messrs. Heckler, Endert, Berger and Schlichter. 
“Waltz Song,” from “‘ Faust,” Gounod........ Miss M. Milburn. 


Lost Proscribed”’ (Duet), from “* Martha,’ Flotow, 
Messrs. Frost and Newcombe. 
“ What Beams so Bright,” Kreutzer, 
Messrs. Shaw, Frost, Tyler and Newcombe. 
* Marche de Nuit, Gottschalk. s.. cc vscdnesccedencaun 
“On Guard,” Reinecke. ........-000s PP th apt 


Without the use of superlatives, it is but just 
to say that the choruses were creditably rendered. 
The male quartette (Messrs. Shaw, Frost, Tyler and 
Newcombe) are great favorites with the public. 
During the last few months they have given much 
attention to practice, and are considered a great 
attraction in every concert. Their pieces were en- 
thusiastically encored. The German quartette has 
been in practice but a short time, but did excellently, 
giving promise of better things in the future. 

The solos by Miss Milburn and Mrs. Melchers were 
finely executed. Miss Milburn, who has recently 
come to Saginaw, has a sweet, pleasant voice, and 
made a very favorable impression. 

Of the finest things of the evening, were the piano 
solos, “ Rigoletto,” by Liszt, and the “ Night March,” 
by Gottschalk. As both these compositions are well 
known, it is sufficient to say that they were executed 
with excellent artistic taste and skill, and kept the 
audience in delighted attention to the end, It is sel- 
dom that Listz’s compositions are so played as not 
to give the listener a faint idea of their difficulties, 
but in this case “ Rigoletto” seemed as “ easy as it 
was beautiful.” 

A few days before, a similar concert had been 
given in East Saginaw by the same performers, but 
under different management. From various causes 
it was not well attended, only $54 being the net 
result. 

Just at present we are looking forward to another 
treat in the shape of a grand organ concert, which 
Mr. Roney will give, assisted by Prof. A. J. Creswold, 
of St. Louis, and vocal talent from this city. 

The organ in the Congregational church has received 
a valuable addition—“ combination pedals” having 
been put in at an expense of $180. Probably your 
readers know how this valuable arrangement throws 
out and takes in full or partial complements of stops 


by the use of levers which are worked by the feet. 


The concert next week is to cover the expense. We 
consider it a very fortunate thing to pay for an organ 
improvement by listening to a fine organ concert, 
and if this letter does not prove too tedious for your 
readers, we may report something more after the 
concert. a ng 


From Romeo, 


Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
Romeo, December 12. 

The citizens of Romeo have considered themselves 
highly favored lately, by having the opportunity of 
listening to Ireland’s prima donna, Rosa d’Erina, and 
Michigan’s favorite songstress, Eva McAllaster, The 
singing by Mlle. Rosa d’Erina was received with sat- 
isfaction by those who were enabled to attend; but 
both evenings that she sang were very dark and 
stormy, however, and only a few could enjoy that 
treat. 

The next week the ladies of the Methodist Church 
gave two musical concerts, the proceeds of which were 
to go toward the furnishing of the new M. E, Church 
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which is to be erected here next summer. The con- 
certs were under the immediate direction of L. G. 
Norton. The ladies were not disappointed in their 
selection of a manager, for there are few places of the 
size of Romeo that can boast of a person who is so 
thoroughly qualified to take charge of any musical 
entertainment as Mr. Norton. Having a musical 
taste too highly cultivated to allow of anything 
objectionable or coarse, the audience were entertained 
for two evenings with the highest order of anthems, 
quartettes, solos, etc. 

We would like to express through your columns 
our thanks to Mrs. Castle, Miss Lilly Taylor, Mary 
Wood, Mr, John Cady and Fred Taylor, singers from 
Mt. Clemens, and also to Miss May Bradford, Caddie 
Bradford and Mr. Brown, from Orion, These persons 
kindly assisted in the concerts, and rendered them 
more pleasing to the audience. Miss Taylor has few 
equals in the State for sweetness of voice and for 
pleasing appearance on the stage. Miss May Brad- 
ford played the organ finely and sang alto in a beau- 
tiful manner. Miss Caddie Bradford has a remark- 
ably strong voice, and she bids fair to become a 
singer of note. 

Prof. M. H. McChesney, of Pontiac, presided at the 
piano, and rendered some of his most difficult pieces, 
which the audience appreciated, judging from the 
repeated encores he received. He well sustained his 
high reputation of being one of the finest pianists in 
the State. ; 

The star of the evenings was Eva McAllaster, of 
Battle Creek. She has a voice of wonderful capacity, 
being able to reach the fourth added line above, clear 
and full. The control she has over her voice is 
almost complete, being able to perform the most diffi- 
cult passages with ease and beauty of style. 

On the whole the entertainments gave very general 
satisfaction. We hope before the winter is over we 
may enjoy the same privilege again. R. L. 


A Plain Talk About Music.—No. 3. 


By W. C. Webster. 

“There is,” B. F. Taylor says, truthfully, “a trum- 
pet-shaped little instrument, having the barbarous 
name of stethoscope, which is used by the surgeon, 
wherewith ‘he plays eaves-dropper to the click of 
the machinery of life; and there’s a thought in it, 
alike for the preacher and the poet.” ‘To the preacher, 
in that he presents truths drawn from the great 
storehouse of God’s works in nature and the revela- 
tions of inspired men developed in His sacred word; 
to the poet and musician, in that he plays upon an 
instrument beyond the ken of the surgeon; the emo- 
tion expressed in the plaint of a sigh, and the grief 
betokened in the wail of a heart throbbing with sor- 
row burdened to excess. It is sublime, indeed, to 
bring one’s ear close to the heart’s red brink and list 
the music tinkling amid the “ chambers of the soul.” 

And what is music but the stethoscope of the 
soul, whereby the footfall of a lofty thought in the 
hall of the spirit is found? What is it but the 
thought itself, warm and living, going out from one 
heart to find lodgment in another? The truth is, 
that music that 7s music, is a universal language for 
pean, plaint and praise, breathed and felt alike by 
all. Everybody loves it; everybody—don’t deny it— 
has a tune or two laid up in his heart with the trink- 
ets of memory, keepsakes of the past, brought to 
mind by the waves of time that sweep over the path- 
way of life. 

In former numbers I have alluded to some of the 
causes of the decline of church music, and now pro- 
ceed to speak, with feelings of diffidence, of another, 
unlike those already treated, because of the univer- 
sality of the customs prevailing—the employment of 
quartette choirs to do the music for our churches. 
That the progressive state in the cultivation of music 
should tend to this in our church music I am slow to 
believe. We boast of the facilities afforded at the 
present time for the improvement of the masses in 


the arts and sciences, of the discoveries of truth in 
the improved methods of teaching—the ever active 
mind on the alert in the discovery of new paths in 
the acquirement of knowledge, all tending to de- 
velopment in the highest and noblest sense. This is 
doubtless all true; and hence the enigma: why con- 
fine the performance of the music in our churches to 
a quartette choir? Why make four persons, perched 
in the organ gallery, the servitors to do the music in 
our worshiping assemblies? Is it for the perform- 
ance of the music for the congregation, because of 
their ineompetency to do it for themselves? That 
such is the practical, though humiliating declaration, 
is doubtless true, as may be seen in listening to the 
stray voices peeping here and there in almost every 
audience? Or is it on account of that principle which 
has obtained so widely, that for what payment is 
made, an equivalent is expected in return? These 
and many like questions crowd into the mindfas we 
contemplate the condition of music in our churches, 
as contrasted with the “ good old days of yore.” 

Isay, then, from its nature and design, church 
music can never be appropriately performed by «a 
quartette choir, Its high aims and ultimate destiny 
can never be attained by divorcing the grand designs 
of God in its creation for His glory and service, and 
the happiness of His creatures. The power to praise 
Him He has bestowed upon all, and when He returns 
to us to claim His own, we cannot plead jour stupid 
neglect of the talent conferred, because of its “ being 
hid in a napkin,” misled by custom, falsity in taste, 
or perversity in feelings. Nor can we take honest 
shelter in the plea of “‘innocency,” or venture on the 
deeper question of “utility,” without defrauding 
Him and ourselves of untold happiness. 

That church music is a divine institution, is a 
truth so generally acknowledged at the present day 
as scarcely to admit of controversy. But while this 
is admitted, is it not practically ignored as a thing 
of little consequence? Why else should the charms 
of poetry and eloquence be so successful in their ap- 
peal to our feelings, while church music is, in general, 
listened to with comparative indifference. 

It will be said, perhaps, that church music should 
be moderate in its pretensions, because it is not the 
violent passions of the soul, but the milder exercises 
and purer sympathies that are to be enlisted by it. 
All this will be readily admitted, and also that there 
should be as real a difference of style between secu- 
lar and sacred music as there is between profane and 
sacred poetry or oratory, and for similar reasons; yet 
it is evident that sacred music should not be en- 
tirely destitute of appropriate character. At least, 
the sincerity and the solemnity of public worship 
require that it be decent; that it should by no means 
descend so low in the scale of taste as inevitably to 
excite pain and impatience instead of devotion. But 
when frivolous trash or unmeaning jargon is substi- 
tuted for church music—as is often the case—no 
good result can be rationally anticipated, but the 
congregation must endure an affliction which can in 
no way contribute to improvement or edification. 

In our church music of the present day, it will be 
conceded we have departed widely from the unmean- 
ing movements of the music of former times. Those 
old fugues have, to a great extent, become obsolete ; 
and still there is some question whether, in the fitness 
of things, there is much improvement, but rather a 
step down, when we look at the fashionable “ scores ” 
of these days of science and- ‘“ executions ”’—the 
music of the parlor and soiree thrummed on pianos, 
twanged on guitars, drawn out from accordions, 
scientifically metamorphosed into the musical enter- 
tainments in almost all the churches of our land— 
giving the lie to that declaration of Wesley, that 
“the devil has most of the good music, after all!” 
Now, I contend that the music for the church, like 
every other species of vocal music, should be so con- 
structed that the words, when properly sung, can 
receive their requisite character. But fashion has 
ruled the church, and brought in innovations that 


neither apostle or early Christian dreamed of. Could 
St. Paul with prophetic ears have heard our modern 
gallery music, if he had listened and lived, he would 
no doubt have written to the churches of our day to 
beware of “idolatry,” and this ridiculous and almost 
sacrilegious burlesque of devotion, 

I have above alluded to the tunes of fashionable 
choirs—tunes hardly distinguishable from those 
nightly heard in the drawing-room, the theatre, or 


the ball-room, were they performed at these places. ~ 


I contend that the music should be sufficiently chaste 
and simple to be in some measure adapted to the 
abilities of those who sing, to the truthful expression 
of the sentiment of the words applied to it, and the 
taste and comprehension of those who hear. But Ys 
it not true that this is far from being universally the 
case? Like secular compositions, they often exhibit 
a pedantic, and, in some respects, a tasteful display of 
musical ability; while at the same time they are so 
illy adapted to words as to preclude the possibility of 
expression were the performance ever so skillful and 
judicious. Indeed, instead of preserving chasteness 
and simplicity too, we often observe them to either 
sink so low beneath the general taste as to be equally 
uninteresting to performers and auditors; or, to rise 
so high in the scale of refinement as to render 
them too difficult for the execution of the one and 
the taste and comprehension of the other. Every 
one who has the least pretensions to taste, fancies 
himself capable of distinguishing between good and 
bad singing with sufficient accuracy ; though to do 
this analytically, or to imitate with success what 
is excellent in others, is by no means so easy a task, 
In my next I shall endeavor to improve this thought, 
giving such hints in relation to the control of the 
voice as flow from it. 


The Gassiers. 


. 


Cuba has proved a place of fatal omen to some of 
our favorite singers. There it was the fever snatched 
away Virginia Lorini, the accomplished prima donna, 
whose facility of vocalization has been excelled by no 
other American soprano; and Amodio, the baritone, 
whose unrivaled richness of voice is still vividly re- 
membered by our opera-goers. We yesterday record- 
ed, also, the death by fever, in Havana, of Gassier, 
another baritone of rare merit and great popularity. 

The Gassiers, man and wife, sang in this city a do- 
zen years ago. M. Gassier’s chief successes were as 
William Tell and as Don Giovanni, and in the latter 
part he exhibited a vivacity and spirit which made 
him without a rival in the character. Certainly no 
singer has ever given here such a superb and dashing 
portraiture of the dissolute hero of Mozart’s great 
opera. In ‘“ William Tell” Gassier always made a 
great effect in the aria (with violoncello accompani- 
ment) which Tell sings to his son before shooting the 
apple from “his head. In “Ernani,” “ Trovatore,” 
“Sonnambula,” and other standard operas he was also 
deservedly admired.- Of late years he has been sing- 
ing-in London, but went with the Tamberlik troupe 
to Havana, where he died and was buried, Tamber- 
lik himself making the customary funeral oration at 
his grave. ’ : 

Made. Gassier died several yearsago. She wasa bright 
fascinating Spanish woman, with a sweet clear voice, 
most admirably cultivated. In Italy, as well as in 
this country, she was long a favorite singer, and in 
parts demanding a call on only the lighter emotions, 
and admitting of vocal display, she was always most 
fascinating. Her .Amina in “Sonnambula” was a 
delicious performance, and her Rosina was equally 
excellent. By her brilliant execution she gave here a 
great popularity to the ‘ Venzango Waltz,’ which 
she warbled to perfection. \ 

But singing birds die as surely as they who have no 
voice. ‘The daughters of-music are brought low,” 
and as the bright, intelligent ‘beings who so largely 
minister to the innocent pleasure of society pass away, 
one by one, it is meet to record in a few words our 
sorrow for their loss. They all leave in our minds 
the fragrant memory of strains as delicate and tender 
as the music of the south wind breathing on a bed of 
violets. 'The recollection of the sweet singers of the 
past—of Bosio, of Grisi, of the Gassiers and their tune- 
ful race is like the faint strains of a sweet echo dying 
imperceptibly away. In a very few years their names 
will be but a mere tradition in the history of song— 
NV. Y. Hvening Post. 


The best temperance song is now ready. 
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American Composers. 


While our country has well sustained its reputa- 
tion among the nations in invention, in the arts, and 
in the sciences, in literature, in dramutic and musical 
artists, it can claim no eminence for its composers. 
We have had a few rather: pleasing music writers, 
whose songs have struck—the phrase is worn thread- 
bare —“a chord in the popular heart,” and whose 
simple melodies have even acquired a certain fame 
across the Atlantic. But as composers the lowest 
yrade of mediocrity is the only rank thus far any of 
our countrymen, with few exceptions, have taken. 
The confession is a pitiful one, but as true as pitiful, 

Why, in such a cultured and imaginative race, no 
master of note has arisen, is not beyond comprehen- 
sion. In the first place, the national temperament 
The time for thorough 
instruction cannot be spared. We have in every 
household a piano—in every village a musical clique. 
But though we have these performers are as rare as 
composers. The pupil acquires a tune or two, and a 
certain facility in execution. Instruction then must 
end—the finished musician is made. While the 
real masters of any instrument spend years in weary 


| practice on the very rudiments, our players expect to 


become accomplished in the course of a dozen or two 
lessons. There is thus but a demand for the simplest 
pieces, and these usually of a meretricious brilliancy. 
It exemplifies the savage taste for color—a glaring 
contrast of vermilion and black—something that 
catches at once the eye, and awakens thought by its 
marked difference from what is natural. 

In supplying this demand, a host of “composers ” 
are found in every hamlet in the land, who flood 
publishers with their milk and watery ““composi- 
tions.” Many of these are mere plagiarists, and 
having in their possession some German Lieder-buch, 
pick out a melody that will accord with the “ partic- 
ular metre” of the words they wish to set to music, 
copy it off fairly, making ingenious changes, and the 
“composition” is finished. Lt is not too much to say 
that the best publishers have to rely constantly on 
their knowledge of foreign music, to prevent being 
imposed on by these plagiarists, whose highest expec- 
tations of fame rest on seeing their names ornamen- 
tally set forth upon a title page. 

There are and have been some few American 
composers whose productions are of superior merit, 
Their success has not been as great as that of the 
talented but more unscrupulous throng who aim at 
that honorable title. But the number of real masters 
whom this country has produced may be told upon 
the fingers. 

The time is coming when our countrymen will 
rank as high in music as they do in literature, It 
will be when there is a more’perfect musical culture 
among the people. The capacity to appreciate must 
precede the capacity to produce. The primer is, of 
course, the predecessor of the grammar. But this 
thorough culture will not come of itself. To be sure, 
we have in yarious parts of the country institutions, 


against chamber music. 
eous or impulsive view which attributes to it heavi- 
ness and lack of melody. There is no need to say to 
readers of Toe Sona JoURNAL that this is a misap- 


attention to this branch of the art musical. 
be owing to an assumed notion on the part of direc- 
tors that the masses prefer noise to harmony and 
mimic thunder claps to flowing melody, There are 
too many directors, at least, who act upon this as- 
sumption, and, from the success of the “monster con- 
certs” of professional jubilee makers, perhaps they 
act not wholly from assumption. But those who care 
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self-styled “universities of music,” conducted too 
often by pedantic and vain creatures, but they are 
wofully lacking in means and methods of instruction. 
Hence for those who would be thoroughly taught in 
music arises the necessity of going to Europe for 
instruction. Outside of our great cities—Boston pre- 
eminently —no conservatories exist worthy of the 
name. fiven in these the popular pressure for haste 
forces the managers to deviate somewhat from their 
strong desires to inculcate thoroughness. How, then, 
must it be in the “universities,” where a winter’s 
term makes a master, and an oily-haired “ professor,” 
for a required sum, attaches his vain-glorious signa- 
ture to a “diploma.” 

The signs of the times are for amendment in this 
respect. People have come to understand, though 
not as generally as could be wished, that time is 
required to achieve success in music, and that time 
spent in self-vaunted “universities” is time worse 
than wasted. For the past few years publishers have 
noted an increased demand for meritorious produc- 
tions, and a slackening in a desire for the feeble and 
the silly. With the opportunity of hearing the best 
exponents of good music, comes a taste only for the 
best. This gives hope that we may soon, indeed, 
rejoice over the triumphs of the American composer. 


Chamber Music. 


Lichtenthal, an authority, calls chamber music 
musica da camera, such as was performed at Court 
for the private entertainment of kings and nobles. 
It is more particularly such classical music as Beetho- 
ven’s Sonatas or Bach’s Fugues, or selections from 
Mozart, Haydn, Schubert, or other composers of simi- 
lar rank. It has no dramatic passion, no exaggerated 
expression, no breadth of coloring, but a quiet ever- 
pleasing flow of harmony. Its performance is best 
made appreciative by quartettes, for such players 


should and generally do understand the relation one 


performer has to another, and perhaps in no depart- 
ment of executive music can such exactness, precision 


and esprit du corps, necessary to the proper represen- 


tation of chamber, be found as among skilled quar- 
tettes or quintettes. The best example of chamber 


music in this country is given by the Mendelssohn 


Quintette Club of Boston. Their style and unequal- 


ed performance have made for them a reputation 


throughout the land, and the respect with which they 


are received is not more owing to the excellence of 


their choice of melodies, than their superb manner of 


rendering them. 


There is a too common prejudice in America 
This arises from the erron- 


prehension, for many compositions of this class are 
full of brilliant musical thoughts and sparkle with 


captivating melodies, which in some instances are 
not less catching to the popular ear than the song 
tunes of the people. 


Music has a sufficient variety of styles to please all 
tastes, There are so many degrees of excellence that 


all desires may be gratified. Because from its more 
quiet order the musica da camera may not stimulate 
as the drum and trumpet episodes of the opera, there 
is no need to denounce it, It may indeed not always 
satisfy the cravings for harmony. No man of advanced 
civilization is satisfied to eat of the same dish always. 
Even the potted partridge palls upon the appetite, and 
the savory steak is a welcome change, 


In this country professionals have given but slight 
It may 


at all to observe the effect upon popular gatherings of 
even the sonorous music of brass bands, may observe 
that the plaintive and familiar air is more rapturously 
listened to than the labored and startlingly toned 
overture. 

In London Joachim’s announcement of a programme 
of three of Beethoven quartettes is sufficient to crowd 
St. James’s Hall. In Paris some years ago M. Pas- 
deloup established popular classical concerts which 
drew weekly to the Cirque Napoleon audiences num-: 
bering four thousand persons. He formed the idea 
of giving Mozart and Haydn quartettes by all the 
string instruments of his large orchestra, so as to pop- 
ularize them, and in doing so he was very successful. He 
has had many imitators, and some have even applied 
his idea to vocal music. In this care must be exer- 
cised not to overstep the bounds of good taste, the dis- 
tance from the sublime to the ridiculous being but 
narrow, as was proved in the attempt to havea chorus 
of two hundred voices sing a dramatic quartette from 
“Fidelio,” or, worse, a chorus of sopranos singing in 
unison the ‘“ Treumerei,” an instrumental melody, 
without even a suspicion of the vocal style. In 1885, 
Dands first introduced the quartette publicly to 
English audiences at the Horn Tavern, the London 
Tavern, and Hanover Square Rooms, under the vary- 
ing titles of “ Concerti di Camera,” “Quartette Con- 
certs,” and “Parlor Concerts.” Their success was 
decided and prompt, and the newspapers were filled 
with appreciative criticisms, 

In the search for musical novelties in this country, 
it would not be amiss for managers to consider the 
merits in a popular sense of the musica da camera. 


Italian Opera. 


After lingering for the past six years with occasional 
efforts at resuscitation Italian opera has exhibited tho 
present season in New York some spasmodic signs of 
life. Nilsson has been its exponent, and she has made 
it a success. Not, perhaps, because Nilsson is the 
best who has appeared in Italian opera in New York, 
nor because her supporting company is the best, but 
because the Scandinavian songstress, with her excel- 
lent voice and method, and her superb dramatic 
powers, is the best who has adventured in that branch 
of mugic for the last twenty years. Perfection wo 
have alllong since given up hopes of ever seeing 
achiéved, but Nilsson is as near perfection—the daily 
journals of New York being witnesses—as we can 
ever hope to see. The first nightsin New York were 
ovations of flowers and sacrifices of gloves. Nilsson’s 
representations of Lucia, Marguerite, Zerlina, Violet- 
ta, and Lady Henrietta, were accorded lengthy and 
complimentary critical notices. Capoul, the tenor, 
has not been received with so much favor, It appears 
his voice is well enough, and, if anything, rather 
above mediocrity, but lacks volume. By airs and 
affectations he strives to make amends for lack of vo-* 
cal power, and very often where he seeks to please does 
naught but disgust. Something was done in the way 
of instituting a national feeling between him and 
Wachtel, and numbers who had listened in rapture 
to the latter, went to hear Capoul expressly for the 
sake of comparison. This wasa species of managerial 
art, not wholly inexcusable if it was avoidable, 

Nilsson as Ophelia achieved her highest triumphs, 
There has been on the part of the critics no sparing 
of praise to her. The troupe consists of Nilsson, Ca- 
poul, Brignoli (whose voice is still complimented but 
whose acting is passed over in silence), Mlle. Corani 
(late prima donna of various Italian theatres), Mlle. 
Leon Duval, Herrmans, Messrs, Barre and Jamet, and 
the universal favorite, Miss Cary. At the conclusion 
of the season in New York the troupe—but not, per- 
haps, entirely as here named—will visit various cities, 
They may possibly give a few performances in Detroit, 
but no announcement to that effect has yet been made. 


Each number of The Song Journal contains from 
75 cents to $1.00 worth of new and popular music, 
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One hundred and fifty-three Estey Organs were 
sold by C. J. Whitney & Co. during the month of 
October. 


The Chickering piano stands unrivaled by any 
other in the world. 


See The Song Journal premium list for 1872. 


The Song Journal will be enlarged to a twenty- 
page journal January 1st, 1872. 


The “Crystal” is the name of the new Glee Book 
by F. H. Pease. Send for specimen copy. 


Tommy is dead. 


Tommy is dead—the latest temperance song—is 
now ready, price 40 cents. 


C. J. Whitney & Co. have just received an immense 
stock of church and Sunday School singing books of 
all publications. 


The Haines Bros,’ pianos are the most popular 
now in market. Everybody likes them. 


Tommy is dead. 


The best and most effective temperance song ever 
published. 


Send for specimen copy of the ‘“ Pearl””—the latest 
singing book for Sunday Schools. 


Have you seen the Estey organs in their new and 
beautiful cases ? 


From thirty to fifty Haines Bros.’ pianos are sold 
every month by ©. J. Whitney & Co. 


C. J. Whitney & Co. now have the largest and most 
complete stock of musical instruments and goods of 
any music house in the West. 


Tommy is dead. 


A complete catalogue of our music publications 
will be sent free on application. 


Send for sample number of The Song Journal. 


Chickering & Sons and Haines Bros.’ piano fortes 
at the music warerooms of C, J. Whitney & Co., 197 
Jefferson avenue, Detroit. 


Tommy is dead. 


Sixty-one Estey Organs sold and delivered Novem- 
ber 15th by C. J. Whitney & Co, 


One dollar’s worth of music for 10 cents. 


MACHINE FOR WRitTinG Music.—An ingenious 
French invention is a machine for writing music. The 
inventor passes over a metal cylinder, turning regu- 
larly by means of a clock movement, and communi- 
cating with a battery, a band of paper impregnated 
with a solution that will decompose under the influ- 
ence of an electric current, as in telegraphic appara- 
tus according to Caselli’s and other systems. The 
clock movement may be put in motion or stopped at 
will by an electric or mechanical stop or detent. The 
band of paper being placed on the cylinder, the inven- 
tor places above it a series of metal wires or plates, 
isolated from each other in such a way that as they 
rest at one point on the paper, in a parallel direction 
to the axis of the cylinder, they each communicate, by 
means of a separate metallic wire, with a contact ap- 
paratus placed under each of the keys of the key-board 
of the instrument. These contact apparatuses are 
worked by the motion of the key, either by bringing 
together two wires or metallic plates, or by plunging 
one point in a jar of mercury communicating with the 
battery. The circuit is thus closed for each of the 
wires only when the key corresponding to it is low- 
ered, 


HEATHEN CHINEE.—As the ‘ Heathen Chinee” 
absorbs a great deal of attention, and as we have heard 
how neatly he makes shoes and washes dishes, perhaps 
our musical friends would be interested in Ah Sin’s 
musical proclivities The Chinese have had a system 
of music from a very remote period. From the days 
of Yao and Chun, some twenty-two centuries before 
the Christian era, they have had what they call eight 
species of sound; First, the sound of dried skins, such 
as drums; second, the sound emanating from stone, 
called “ King ;” third, that of metals, as bells; fourth, 
that of baked earth, called_“ Niven ;” fifth, that from 
silk, called “ Kin” and “ Che ;” sixth, that from wood, 
called “ Ya” and “ Tihou;” seventh, that from bam- 
boo, such as flutes, called ‘ Koan ;” eighth, that from 
the gourd, called “ Cheing.” 

Their musical instruments are to Europeans, value- 
less, except as curiosities. 


LQeyer Lines. 


GassEER, the baritone, is dead. 
Tue next Sengerfest will be held in St. Louis. 
PAREPA was married in 1867 to Herr Carl Rosa. 


CarLoTra Patti has been,for some time in Spain. 

Lockport has nearly completed a new opera house. 

Mrs. Mouton was, at last advices, at New Orleans. 

Very little is heard now-a-days of Vienna Demorest. 

Herr Paver has given piano-forte recitals in Glasgow. 

WACHTEL will soon open in German opera at Philadelphia. 

Caprout will try Russia after completing his engagements here. 

GENEVIEVE DE Bravant is represented in English at London. 

THE piano playing at concerts has now become a secondary 
thing. 

Rost HeRseeE has gained approbation in London by her opera 
singing. 

THERE is a growing disposition among ladies to become or- 
ganists. ‘ 

Tue New York Arion Society haye resumed their usual winter 
concerts, 


Lucca will be the néxt great operatic star to arrive in this 
country. 

A. H. Pease has written a fantasie on the polonaise from 
“ Mignon,” 

MADAME VANZINI (Van Zandt) is a daughter of Signor Blitz, 
the juggler. 

A crRITIC says “a chest is as essential to a singer as a bureau to 
a freedman.” 


MapAmMeE ALBonI, after a ten months’ sojourn in London, has 
gone back to Paris. 

Herr Bonavirz, a New York pianist, has composed a con- | 
certo for four hands, 


M. PaspELoup has engaged Camilla Urso as violinist at his 
forthcoming concerts. 


ANOTHER violincelloist of ‘ European reputation,” Herr 


Baireuth, has arrived. 


AxBE Liszt has been granted a pension of six thousand florins 
by the Austrian government. 


“SUsANNAH AT THE Batu”? is the title of a one-act operetta 
recently produced in Paris. 

Mrs. McCuLLouGH-BRrIGNoti gave a concert recently in Rich- 
mond, but it was poorly attended. 

Curist Cuurcu, at Fifth Avenue, New York, has appropri- 
ated $22,000 for music the coming year. 

THE violinists of Munich use liquid calophony instead of solid 
resin. It is applied with a camel’s hair brush. 

J. K. Parng, of Boston, has published an oratorio called “ St. 
Peter,” which is well spoken of in the newspapers. 

WESTFIELD, Chataqua county, is to have an old folks’ concert, | 
no performers below fifty years of age to take part. 
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Parera’s singing of the ‘Last Rose of Summer” is pro-| on Premium list. - 


nounced the most exquisite bit of melody ever heard. | 
A BALLAD concert party traveling in England consists of 


The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 


Rudersdorff, Drasdel, A. Byron, Whitney and Beringer. | the first subscription. 


Mr. Lowry, of New York, died suddenly last month, while 
listening to the performance of the Paris Opera Comique. . 


“ ERosTATE,” a new opera by Ernst Reyer, a journalist, was 
lately performed in Paris, but failed to create an impression. 


English papers say Lucca suffers from her throat complaint so 
that, though frequently anuounced on Berlin opera bills, she sel- 
dom sings. 

Tue Viceroy of Egypt gave Verdi $20,000 for the exclusive 
right of the first representation of “ Aida” at Cairo. It is good 
to be the favorite of a Viceroy. 


“My Dariinoa’s SHors” is the last sole-stirring ditty. ‘The 
Old Man’s Boots,” and “ Big Brother’s Gaiters’? will doubtless 
be next worked into rhyme and music. 


Srravss, it is rumored, will bring his orchestra of sixty-two 
musicians for a concert tour in the United States, but will by no | 
means mix himeelf up in the “ jubilee business.” 


STRakKoscH is much condemned for charging subscribers to the 
opera in New York ten dollars admission to the performance at 
which Alexis was present, it being one of the regular subscrip- 
tion nights. 


JULLIEN, who has made himself ridiculous by his way of con- 
ducting, pocketed the amount assigned for music by the New 
York Alexis reception committee, and has left the country, 
deeply in debt. He is supposed to be lurking somewhere in Can- 
ada, and if caught will be castigated by the members of his band 
whom he has swindled. 


In the Snoxell Exhibition in England is the original anvil and 
hammer of ‘The Harmonious Blacksmith,” on which Handel 
composed his renowned piece. On the oak block, presented by 
Lady Plummer, there is a memorial brass plate. The length of 
the anvil from left to right is eighteen and three-eighth inchos ; 
depth of front, ten and one-fourth inches, Struck on the point 
with the hammer, the two notes are giyen out which Handel 
used as key-notes B and E, 
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) Petts sumabers of this popular series of music books are now ready. Each number contains from eighteen to twenty four pieces of choice new 
; music—forty-eight pages—sheet music size, neatly bound in colored covers, forming by far the cheapest collections of music ever published. 
The MUSICAL ALBUMS are printed on fine white paper from full sized music plates, and each piece is complete and correct. The following 
numbers are now ready, and will be mailed posi-paid to any arldress on receipt of fifty cents each: 
CONTENTS OF BRAINARDS’ MUSICAL ALBUMS 
a 
nu. 1—Eighteen Vocal and Instrumental No. 4—-23 New Songs aud Quartettes. | No. 7—Nineteen Songs and Piano Piecss. | 
: \ 
Pieces. The Golden Shore, - - = Chas. Blamphin | . 
es, in My Village Home, 5 a Sit jiW. keer ett he " 5 - + Asa F. Robertson 
Down by the River Side—Ballad, - H. T. Knake | The Name of iim J love Sue Rene Favarger | Nelli g hottie eas - - Wm. T. Rogers 
As I'd nothing else to do—Song,_—- - Hatton | The path across the Hills % r Aik Nion iF orehe isch - - - - E. Mack 
I'm dying, Motner, dying—Song and Chorus, | Hays | The Cuckoo's Notes es é Chas, Hismphin Ka oh ‘ ane, 2 ? - J. R. Thomas 
Brigat fninys can never die—Song, - ’ Rimbault | Maggke’s Welcome,’ : iat cP eg Uda piae re polka, -, +) 2) = E.Mack, | 
Oh, ask me not—Song, - - McNaughton | Farewell Jeannie, - z My Cheri iisniohin Starlight Mazurka, rs - - _ Chas. Kinkel 
Redowa de Paris,, - - - Burgmuller | Echoes ones : : pct FA ae Dream, Baby Dream, - - - Virginia Gabriel 
My love is gone to battle—German Song - _Kucken | Sunny days will come again e - “Henry Russell Young Folks’ Polka, NESS - Wallerstein 
Somebody's Darling—Song, - = - —_—- Crawford | What need have | the:truth to tell So TE noi eas te ore ¥s Races 
Angels ilsten when she speaks—Song, - Hime | The Bridga of Sighs = ih eee A Gaminciioven Merrily, Merrily Fey the time, = , Gilmore 
Over the sea —Song, 5 2 2 Groom | No Rose without'a Thorn t ee ann. Bic ace I built a bridge of fancies, - : Annie Fricker 
Song of the Skylark—Fantasia, - - Wyman | Childhood's sunny hours, . Wnt. i ele Little finger redowa, = = = 2 E, Mack 
ll Bacio Valse, BS sme =k oe Brainard | Sing again the Olden Ballad ‘ Adama foe United States Victory March, = - - Perabo 
Strike the harp Waltz, - - = - Charles Kinkel | The Song of the Swan ad? Wher hy tien ods Tis sweet to look back sometimes. M. F. H. Smith 
St Pau! March, z ; 5 - _ E, Mack | 6 Summer Sunshine—Quartette, - Wm.T. msaieal Gratien Ad hae S ; Per ieie 
Suadow Dance—‘ Dinorah,” —__- = B. Richards | The Snow Flake eon Pee ae art pee Hermelin, - = - - J. H. McNaughton 
Why do summer roses fade—Transcription, Antinan Gaia Wh yh Set) Rea Phen hee, eee schottisch = - - - Chas, Kinkel | 
Faust Waltz. ; = - : - Lanner | The lone River. ti pbs ete Bon Don’t frown on me, darling, = - - Schonaker 
Wedding beiis March, - - - Wyman | Autumn Memories, “be Wale Sone Garnet Schottisch, - - - - Pierre 
The last Song of Sappho, “ - + Wm. T. Rogers 
N: T tv choi g & tett There never was ant arth - om 
». 2 Twenty choice Songs & Quartettes. ly Bream by aia, iia te are 
‘ We aré not far trom those A ‘ 
Remeusbink atthe days that aro gonee yi, we love, “ Wm, T. Rogers | No. 8—Nineteen Popular Comic and Sen- 
enni - = - - ebs 
Hearts and Homes—Song, - - Blockley ¥ : e 
1 have loved Thee - - - Wn, 0. Fiske No. 5 —Kighteen beautiful Piano-forte | timental Songs. 
ee oa Footsteps—Seng, - - - Williams 
obin air—Scotch dong, - - = * i 
Mother's Song—‘‘ Sweet and Low,” - Blockley Pieces. orents Meer teen - S. ae 
Alone in the Lane—Ballad, = - E. Linwood ; You Bid Me Suit ea Son act pbahh pes 
They tell me | am quite Forgot—Song, W. T. Wrighton Violet Crown Mazurka, _- - A. De Prosse’ | the Cork Leq—Comic a eee V2 - Caulfield 
Night brings out the Stars—Quartette, - Wm. T. Rogers Home, Sweet Home—Variations, - J. H. Slack | why are Fon Wandering Here, I Pr ‘ 
When the purse is full—Song, - J. H. McNaughton | Fairy Sprite Schottische, - -  E. Mack Come Disawseintos ate ora he + _< J.Nathan 
O where art thou—Song, - - - A. K | Isolina Waltz, . - - - Stedman Fulona-—Belbod ent, Come—Ballad, - Chas. Mathias 
Evening music on the waters—Quartette, - Merz | Faust March, - - - - Lanner | Jp ina Balloon nee Le ne ae 
I’ve no Mother pow—Song and Chorus, Ss Smith | Cricket Waltz, = z 7 . E. Mack | stig sweet to Look Back, Sometimes, M.F.H. re el 
Little drooping Flower—Song and Chorus, Ch. Blamphin Il Bacio Polka, - - - - Rit a e-and By-—Song and Chorus imes, Te ae Smith | 
Those other Times—Quartette, - Wm. T. Rogers | Evening Bells Quickstep, » ° E. Mack | BY 4n¢ by ag s, - - Wm. T. Rogers 
Morning waketh—Quartette, -- Wm. T. Rogers | Fairy Tales, - - - - - Ch. Hess | The Kiss on the Stairs—Comic, - = Huxley} 
O bay of Dublin—Song, - - ~ ‘Dufferin | Reereation March, - - - E. Mack | Nellie Malone—Love Song, - . - _| - Caulfield | 
Bonnie Dundee—Scotch Song, +  - Rimbault | Mabel Mazurka, - - - Ch. Kinkel | In the Upper Fold—Sacred Song, - = Lizzie S. Burke | 
Castles in the air—Scotch Song - = Rainbow Waltz, - - - - A. P. Wyman | Lamp-Lighter Dick—Comic, = - Chas. Dibdin 
How can | leave thee : ; - Abingdon Waltz, = - - C.H. Kerr | Tim Turpin—Comic, -~ = -  - - _T. Hood 
Weston’s March, ri - = E. Mack | When a Man’s a Little Bit Poorly—Comic, . Blewitt 
: Silver Star Waltz, - = = - A. P. Wyman | A Traveler Stopped at a Widow’s Gate, - S. Storace : 
No 3—Twenty-four Popular New Comic | Happy Sprite Polka, . - |." E.Mack | The Beautiful Boy—Comic, = - = = = 
Opal Mazurka, - ~ - - - Ee Pierre}, You and 1, --pind strani ® Be - Claribel | 


Songs. 
9 p i ’ 
Be sure you call as you passby, = Wiians No. 6—20 Beautiful Sacred Quartettes, 
he Charming Youn idow - - . H. Cove . ‘ . ; 
Sen ile Relea HGve| with Piano or Organ Accompaniment. | No. 9—Eighteen Vocal and Instrumental 
eee Jinks, - - - - F. Maglagan ‘ 
Polly Perkins of Pemberton Green, - H. Clifton | There’s nothing true but Heaven, : Karl Merz Pieces, 
Young Man from the Country, : - H. Clifton Come, = t n 53 " + 2 ee Th ee RS j 
pares hard apainst the Pibew = as Hobson | Behold how good, - - - - _- _ Karl Merz] Golden HairedAdalena, - - = J. A. Butterficld 
Two Thousand Pounds a Year, - _C.W. Glover | Ah! this life, tis buta vapor, - | Wm.B. Bradbury | GentleAilee, - - - - + Wm. T. Rogers 
Two in the Morning, , - C. H, Marriott | Let Zionin her King rejoice, - * - =:  Sarchte | Ella Waltz, ssuaie” adel), dect-epte urt 
The myios Trapeze, - - Alired Lee | Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice, =» be Davenport | Christmas Tree Polka, =) wien : Metcalf te 
ths ae ‘al Old RoW, - ; R. Coote | Father, I own thy voice 5 ies _- D. E. Jones | Sunset Bird—Quartette, - - - Wm. TT. Rogers | 
cc urly little ant ow, - -_ 8. Tate } Cast thy burden on the Lord, - §. Wesley Martin | We parted in Silence, ee es Evans | 
sy +, ery Hair, - M. Hobson | Evening Hymn - - +» = = = Karl Merz | Carolina March, ~ eS ha ee Van Vleck 
Tho Will and the Way, j - -  M.Hobson | Guide me, Oh Thou Great Jehovah, - -  Zartius | Morning StarWaltz, - =  * = = Lanner | 
Put your Shoulder tothe Wheel, -  - M. Hobson | Lord Thou who call’stus,- - -  - Karl Merz | Maggie,SweetMaggie, - - * > E. Linwood . 
Padale your owo Canoe, : - M,Hobsen | Abidewithme, - - - =  - = Rimbault| NellieMalone, - - - - - T,N Caulfield | 
Beautiful Nell, - . - - R. Coote | God of Israel - - : = Mine | New Year’sMarch, - - - = A. P. Wyman 
Katie's or F ? - Lady Dufferin | The Turf shall be my sacred shrine, - Karl Merz | Queen of theCottage, - - - J, A. Butterfield 
Come in and Shut the Door, : ; G. Caleott | When our heads are bowed with woe, —-_ Karl Merz | Sing to me Softly, Dear Sister, : . Sastburn 
| Pretty Jemima, 4 - - - Chas. Belmont | Give Glory to God, ms = p % Karl Merz Light-foot Galop. A . . e E. Mack 
The late Lamented Mr. Jones, < Edward Lee | The Lord‘is in His Holy Temple, - Caulfield | Shining Ones of the Better Land, - : Keiffer 
Bright eyes are Glistening, e > M. Hobson | Be Thou exalted, Oh my God, - - Karl Merz | Waiting at the Gate, = . . . Browne 
Bear itlikea Man, ~~ . > M. Hobson | The spacious Firmament on High, — - Karl Merz | Fariesof Dreamland, - - - Frank W. Green 
Ciementina Caults, a = -  M.Hobson | BejoyfulinGod, - - ~- |- -  KarlMerz| Robin Red Breast Schotlisch, - - -  Beuter 
THE MUSICAL ALBUMS, unlike most of the cheap musical publications now flooding the country, are printed from large sized music plates, 
every piece being complete and correct, with accompaniments for Piano-forte or Reed Organ. Copies will be mailed post-paid to any address on 
receipt of price. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS EACH NUMBER. 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Clevelazd, O. 
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HAINES BROTHEHRS’ 


o— oe 


Important Facts worth knowing to Purchasers. 


The following statements are based upon our personal investigation, and will be found reliable and useful to the Trade and purchasers generally. We give 
them in a statistical form, for the purpose of clearness, so that they may invite perusal, and may be easily understood and remembered. 

Location.—The Warerooms are at 27 Union Square, occupying the whole of an elegant building, in the center of wholesale and retail fashionable trade» 
opposite the west side of the Park in Union Square, in the vicinity of the le.ding hotels and most opulent residences. They have a total floor space of 11,220 
square feet Gorgeous frescoing, and an entire plate glass front of the principal salesrooms harmonize with the delightful surroundings of the building. The 
Factories occupy both the eastern corners of Second Avenue and Twenty-first Btreet, comprising numbers, from 356 to 372 inclusive, have six floors each, and a 
total area of 105 340 square feet. They were designed and built and are owned by the firm, who have occupied them for over 15 years. The Lumber Yard near 
by occupies 16 lots or one square acre. The total value of ground and buildings is about $300,000. 

EquirMENts.—The tools, machinery, etc., embrace every modern improvement, and are worth about $50,000. 

EXPeRIENCE.—The Haines Brothers have a practical experience of over 30 years as Piano makers, having been bred to the business in which, as a firm, they 


commenced in 1851. r) 
NuMBER EMPLOYED.—They employ throughout the year about 275 expert mechanics. None are discharged at any season. This demonstrates the steady 


trade of the house. 

IMPROVEMENTS.—The improvements in the Haines Brothers’ Pianos have been very great during the last two years. They include highly important improve- 
ments in the Bridges, giving greater power and brilliancy of tone, especially in the Three-String Semi-Grands. The firm have applied the Agreffe to all their 
Pianos; all of which are over-strung, and combine every late and valuable improvement. 

ADVANTAGES TO PURCHASERS —To the foregoing incontestable facts we may add that this firm are possessed of advantages over most manufacturers, because 
they purchase in immense quantities, and exclusively for cash—never giving a note—thus, in the selection and purchase of all their materials they receive the 
especial favor of all large dealers in Piano merchandise, The property of the concern is wholly their own, and utterly free from mortgage and incumbrance, The 
house owes not a dollar, and employs a cash capital of about $450,000 annually. With such facilities on so large a scale, they afford a Piano absolutely second to 
none in its merits—the terms at the same time being of the most moderate character. They guarantee every Piano to give satisfaction for five years, or no sale, 
claiming to give a better instrument for less money than any other house. At their beautiful new warerooms, 27 Union Square, may be seen every variety of their 
own excellent manufactures. together with a stock of second-hand Pianos of others’ make, taken in exchange for their own. These exchanges are very often made, 
the purchasers paying the difference in value. The Haines Brothers give constant personal superintendence to these manufactures, early and late, insuring thor- 
ough excellence, even to the most minute details. Their Pianos have established a just and world-wide fame, ministering to the delight of the lovers of la belle 
ee in the East Indies and in Europe, as well as in almost every country in the Western Hemisphere. 
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No. 1—7 Octaves, rosewood case, front round corners, Agreeffe treble, and No. 9—7 Octaves, large improved scale, four round corners, same size as 


all the modern improvements. Size, 6 feet 2 inches long. Price $450 No. 5, with back finished same as front, and a rich serpentine 
No. 27 Octaves, medium size, rosewood case, beveled rosewood top, fancy moulding all around. Price $700 
fret double veneered rosewood desk, ivory front keys, carved legs | No 10—7 Octaves, large improved scale, four round corners, same size as 


and lyre. Size, 6 feet 5 inches long. Price $500 | No. 5, with back finished same as front. with heavy top and serpen- 
, oe tine mouldings all around, Price $750 

No. 3—7 Octaves, medium vane pays Sages same size as No. 2, Mis a No. 11—7 1-3 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, front round corners, 
extra finish and solid serpentine moulding around base Price $525 | same style and finish as No. 5. Size, 7 feet long. Price, $675 

No 4—7 Octaves, medium size. rosewood case, same size as No. 2, with No 12—7 1-3 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, front round corners, 

extra finish and solid top and serpentine moulding Price $550 &c., same size as No. 11, with the addition of handsome serpentine 
mouldings. Price $725 


No. 5—7 Octaves, large improved scale, front round corners, beveled rose- 


wood top, fancy fret double veneered rosewoo a desk, iyory front No. 13—7 1-3 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, front round corners, 


G&c., same size as No. 11,with handsome top and serpentine mould- 


keys, carved legs and lyre. Size, 6 feet 9 inches long. Price $575 ' 
: f a ive. ings. Price $775 
No. 6 -7 Octaves, large improved scale, front round corners, same size as No. 14—7 1-3 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, same size as No. 11, 
No. 5, with an addition of solid rich rosewood serpentine peat P with four round corners, with full top and serpentine mouldings 
ing around the base. Price $600 all around. Price $850 
No. 7 - 7 Octaves, large improved scale, front round corners, same size as No, 15—7 1-3 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, same size as No. 14, 
No. 5, with the rich top and serpentine mouldings. Price $650 with extra ornamented fret work, fret sliding desk, &c. Price $900 
No. 8—7 Octaves, large improved scale, same size as No. 5, with all the No. 16—7 1-3 Octaves, semi-grand, extra large and improved scale, same 
improvements of No. 5, with “4” large round corners, back size as No. 15, with full Agreeffe all through, with three unisons. 
finished same as front. Price $650 Price $1,000 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIV= YEARS. 
©. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in “Haines” Piano-Fortes, 


Agents Wanted. ) 197 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT. 
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THE SONG JOURNAL FREE! 
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To all buyers of music we offer to serid the Song Journal free 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than $10 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
favor us with prompt renewals ? 

C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 
Detroit. 


jan-72. 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS | 


We are Wholesale Ag: nts for the 


THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Combine more Perfections than any other Reed In- 


Best Instruments Made, 


And can supply 
struments in the market, resulting from 


ine 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


These Improvements belong exclusively to the 
ESTEY Organs, which, for sweet, full, round sympa- 
thetic and powerful tone surpass all others. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


General Agents. 


BANDS AT VERY LOW RATES. : 
Patent Harmonic Attachment. 


Patent Manual Sub-Bass. 
Patent Knee Swell. 


Every instrument guaranteed perfect or no sale. Sepd for our 


price list. C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


THE VERY BEST VIOLIN & GUITAR STRINGS 


“That come to America are imported by our house. Dealers and 

the trade supplied. A set of the very choicest Violin Strings 
sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Very excellent Violin Strings for 
75, 50 and 25 cents per set. 


Patent Organ Bellows. 
Patent Vox Jubilante, and 


Patent Vox Humana Tremolo. ° 


Piano Stools, Piano and Organ Covers, 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES. 


We are receiving weekly very choice styles of Stools and Cov- 
ers, The trade supplied at New York rates. 


TG) Stas BSS ea Se ors ask Beh Baye 
AN ELEGANT NEW EDITION OF 


LOUIS: PLAIDY’S 


TECHNICAL STUDIES 
FOR PIANO FORTE, 


From the latest correct German edition, as used in the 


C. J.. WHITNEY & CO. 


PIANOS S ORGANS 


FOR RENT, 


BOTH NEW AND SECCND-HAND, 


AT MODERATE PRICES, » 


Conservatories of Leipsig and Munich. 
PRICE, $2.00. 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


We have always a good supply of instruments for renting, and 


will let Address — 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS, — 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the fol- 
lowing popular Church Books at the lowest rates and 


Rent apply on Purchase, of so Desired, 


C.eJ. WHITNEY & CO, 


PI A NO TUNING and in any quantity : pei ee 
‘ Wong ATR Bache site! keke oss ..$1 50 $13 50 
—AND— Triumph ........3-.. ne 1 50 13 50 
Choral Tributes... 4. 2k sarang = > : a ¥ a 
Tommie Chol os. is 5 e/ais or eias hale oie 5 3 5 
REPAIRING. at a Ny 150 18.50 
Key Note...... ARE PA iota 1 50 13 50 
as Harp.of Judah... 2c... 205 sees snes 1 50 13 50 
Sacred Orow0sisic. 00 sti «lamas 1 50 13 50 
We take pleasure in announcing that we have in our employ | Chorister.......--+++++eeeeceees 1 50 13 50 
Mr, A. J. VANDERMEER, who will in future attend to all} New Lute of Zion..............- 1 50 13 50 
orders for tuning and repairing. We can recommend him to be| Palm...:.. sade as hae Bes sian ps ones Peri 13 50 
one of the best workmen of the kind m the country, and satis- | Scepter........++-++ ad Pate x etna 1 00 10 50 
faction ie guaranteed every time. Crystal—Glee Book ..........--. 1 50 13 50 
Parties in the State wanting work of this kind done can send Single copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of retail 
their orders direct to us, and they will be promptly attended to. | price. Address 


©. J. WHITNEY & CO. 0.4, WHITNEY & oo. 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


Would respectfully call attention to their very large and com- 
plete stock of first class 


- Plano Fortes 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


NEW SEVEN OCTAVE PIANOS, ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD CASE, CARVED LEGS, WITH 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, FROM 
#300 TO $400. 


Chickering & Sous Pianos ! 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Prices Reduced from $625 00 to $475.00. 


HAINES BROS’ PIANOS 


Of every style, and other First Class Piano Fortes, which we are 
selling at remarkably low figures. Good Second Hand 
Pianos, from $75.00 to $200.00. 


Pianos for Rent, and Rent applied on Purchase, or 
Sold on Monthly Payments. 


: 


EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US 1S FULLY WAR- 
RANTED, 


Be sure and examine our immense stock of Pianos b-fore pur- 
chasing elsewhere. As we buy for cash, and one hundred instru- 
ments at a time, we aresurely enabled to sell cheaper than any 
other house in the State, and we guarantee satisfaction every 
time, both in price and quality. 


Good active Agents wanted in every town in the State. 
REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
€. J. WHITNEY & C€0.’s MUSIC STORE, 


197 JEFFERSON AVENUE. 
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MUSICAL MERCHANDISE i 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
Constantly on hand, an immense stock of the following goods 


| 
| 
and for sale to the trade at the very lowest whole- i eB Y we Bas s PP “Bj 5% “By “EY S F 


A at | AND FOR SALE BY 


Cad 2c VV) SE IN Bs, ergs Gs ©. 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 


GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 


FLUTIN AS, 
FRENCH ACCORDEONS, 
CONCERTINAS, VOCAL. 

GLARIONETS, Birdie’s Prayer, or Angels Guard thy Little Bed. Ab 2. 
FN ae RS (GOTHAM) cove see ciwsdncdeteOEneeatens ae aeiniaeitem cts ss 0s 30 

FLUTES, Remember thy Creator. Sacred Song and Quartet. Kb 2 
PICCOLOS (Dresssler) ....+veccre.icensivweeacare Jaw ciein Sv ope ive cece 30 
. g | Adestes Fideles. Quartet and Chorus. A 3. (Dressler)... 60 
VIOLINS, | Mr. and Mrs. Brown. Comic Duet. F 2. (Glover)......... 50 
“ eh nq | Lhe Breeze trom Shore is Blowing. Duet. D3. (Kuchen), 40 

FLAGBOLETS, | py Put Her little Bed Away. Song and Chorus. Bb 2. 
7S) VIOLINS (Gorham) ....+- aicaie es ch vane atte ucKete Rp eae 30 
BOTS Sere | What the Imported Sparrows Say. F2.......--eee...0--0. 30 
VIOLINCELLOS, | Wandering Willie. Eb 2. (Addison)..........«.« ie saicates 30 
7 . ee The Little Old Cabin in the Lane G2. (Hays) ..........- 35 
DOUBLE BASSES, | Jesu-Redemptor Omnium. Vesper Hymn. (Mozart) 20 
GUITARS O Salutaris, Eb3. (Stoddart) ......scccescsese 20 
7 d Salve Regina. Trio. Ab4. (Dressler) ........- 35 

BANJOS, Requiem Mass No.2. Bb (Ohnewald)...... 

Christmas Chimes 20selections; book form 20 


TAMBORIN KS, 


BONES, INSTRUMENTAL. 


: ThA R Enchantress Galop. Eb 3. (Kimkel)..c.cscascecsencssssees 40 
HARMONICAS, Orphee Dé Gluck. EG3. (Budenty..79... d.0 00. deecccesee 40 | 
DRUMS, Debatten Waltzes © Diki3. »(Gungl). cree: See cueck ovesccees 75 
. | Debatten Waltzes. Abridged. (Gungl)........ssseseerees 40 | 
DRUM HEADS, Shower of Blossoms. Ab4, (Guth)....0...-..006 a 50 | 

4 . . Fairy Stories Waltzes, DES. (Strauss)... ..<<seerecuscese 75 
VIOLIN BOWS, Three Waltzes. Op. 64, No.2. C minor. (Chopin)........ 40) 

VIULIN TRIMMINGS, = Op. 64, No, 3. Ab major. * sencsece (OU 

ye Op. 70, No. 2. F minor. “We 30 

ROSIN, - Op. 70, No. 3. Db major. aE EE 30 

TRE - Op. 70, No. 1. Gb major. OH TW etewaess 30 

FIFES, Nocturne. Op. 72. Eminor, (Chopin)....... <cccsecsese 30 
GUITAR TRIMMINGS, | Cape May Schottische. C2 (Zahonyi)...0-.+. -..ee-e-ee 30 | 

i | ‘The Belie of Newport Valse. D2: (Kinkel).....0s..sc.+-. 40 

BANJO TRIMMINGS, *Forget Me Not Polka. G2. (Becht) .....cccccecsccssevce 35 

r we Dividencen Waltzes. DK 3. (Strauss). = - 15 

VIOLIN CASES, bie Abridged. “ Saeect age 40 

GUITAR CASES Mamie Polka Mazurta. Ab2 (Voellmecke, Jr).... -. 30 

t =! ? | Thousand and One Nights Waltzes. DK 3. (Strauss).- 75 

TUNING FORKS, “6 ou te Abridged. “ ee ae 

KEYS Take me Home Quickstep. Avranged for brass band for 
ey from.6 to 12 jostFuthentts in pssck con mmstewdice wget pscee 1 00 


CLARIONET REEDS, 
BOW FHATLR&, 
CASTENETS, 
TRIANGLES, 
JEWS HARTS, 
MUSIC BOXES 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


FOIL IOS, | New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size..........00+---- $500 to $400 
PIANO STOOLS, Terms—$50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
en a “ = “ $75 “ “ $20 “ “ ¢ “ 
ELEGANT FLOCK AND . 
- aryy | NeW 7-Octave Pi By ATES B12 ang ca meinncdsecennnannht00.ta $600 
RUBBER SPREADS, ETC | 5°*. 1 Ortave Pianos, large size.. + an$400 to § 
. lermMs—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
We make it a poist to keep Goods of the best quality, and. ~ $100" ~ ean" # o “ 
such as we can recommend; and we are prepared to furnish on , The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from ......$600 to $1,500 


TERMs—$100 down, balance $50 per month unul paid for. 


" ORGANS. 


call any of the above-named Goods, at wholesale and retail. The | 
trade supplied at the lowest New York jobbing rates. 

We would cull special attention to our STRINGS, for Violin 
Guitar, Cello and Banjo, all of which we import direct fiom Trrms—#25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for 
Europe, and we can recommend them to be of the very best qua | Organs which sell frOM......+0e.eeee eee scene cece rene $100 to $205 
Send your orders direct to Trerms— $40 down, balance $10 to $15 permonth until paid for 
C J. WHITNEY & CoO., 

Detroit. 


lity and manutacture, 


TerMs—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
For further information, please call on or address 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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’ A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 
SEND DIRECT TO US FOR YOUR MUSIC. 
ts No matter where a piece of music is published, you wil] 
obtain it by sending to us. 


6-9 Music books of all descriptions instruction books for all | PIAN O 


TO OBTAIN A 


kinds of instruments. constantly on hand. 

ikea We are pertectly willing to correct al! mistakes ; but when | 
we send just what was ordered, our customers must not expect | 
us to take it back. | 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


te Remember, it is no more trouble or expense tous to send | PIANO FORTE, with all IMPROVEMENTS. 


music one thousand miles than it is to send one mile, Therefore, | : 

send direct for what you want, and save both time and expense. ONE DOLLAR EACH WEEK FOR ONE YEAR 
n= To prevent the loss of money or packages, correspondents : will f 

are requested to be particularly careful to sign their names in BE ee 


“full, with the date, name of post-office, connty and State, in a ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS. | 


plain hand. 

te In ordering sheet music or books, give if you can, the cor- | 
yect and complete title, and name of the author; as there are ; 
many pieces of music with the same or similar name, but by dif- 
ferent composers. 

io We beg to inform our customers in the Profession, as well | 
as Music Dealers anfd Book-sellers yenerally, that, in addition to | 
our own publications, we keep on hand and can supply any Mu-— 
SIC PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Bee Orders for foreign music carefully filled, 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO | 


Now is the time to purchase. Call on or address 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


PROF. J. BR. SAGE, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTUMENTAL MUSIC, 


Will engage to conduct 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS 


. THIS FALL AND WINTER. 
Address J, BR. SAGE, Ann Arbor, Mich., P. 0. Box 631, 


, Organs which retail for from .........-+0.+5 | PRE. £50 to $100 | 


Organs which sell from..ee.scecssecnserecsesue weeeee 3200 to $400 


OR ORGAN 


[ January, 1872 


ESTABLISHED 1846, 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


a 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE , 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 


| > These Instruments contain the beautiful Vox 
Humana TreEMoLo and Vox JuBILaNTE, 
improvements peculiar to and origi 
nal with the Estry OrGans, 


1 CH t=" Senp ror ILLusTRATED CaTALOGUE. 424 
Livery Iustrument fully Warranted, 


JWLL09 ALS 


rm 


COTTAGE ORGANS 


TE 


E 
SNYVSHO 


The demand for the Fstey. Organ was never so great as 
Our contract with Messrs. J. Estey & 


|at the present time. 


Co. cails for over 1500 Organs for the year, but our orders far ex- - 


teed the 125 Organs a month. Parties who see and hear the Es- 
tey Organs, with the new and wonderful improvements of the 
present time, will buy no other. We will give employment to all 
good reliable persons who wish to act as agents, and will devote 
time to the business. Call on or address, ¥ 


Cc. J, WHITNEY & CO.,, 
Goneral Agents, Dotroit, Mich. 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
[Established in 18538 | 


Tas graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Masters; Twenty 
Professors of Sacred Music, and Thirty Professors of Secular 
Music. 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, concrete 
courses of Study, invented and constructed by Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and oniy 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study and practice of every style and grade of 
| Music, Authorship and Pubhshing—bemg the only complete 
University of Music in the world. 

The expense of obtaining an education in this school is less 
than halt that in any of the established Conservatories. 


Address G. H. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Oo., N. Y. 


MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


WINTER TIME TABLE. 


TAKING EFFECT, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE, 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 a. w.; Day Express 9.30 a. M.; Evening Express 5 40 
vp. M.; Pacitic Express (Sundays included) 9.30 P. M. ; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 p. M.; 7.05 p. M., 630.4. M., and 8.00 A. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.10 Pp. mM. 

AIR LINE DIVISION. 


| Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 a.m. and arrives at Niles at 
3.30 P M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 


rlaces. 

: GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 

Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. m. (Mail); 5.10 Pp. mw. (Evening Hx- 
press), and 7.00.4. mM. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Kapids at 
4.25 Pp. M.; 9.15 P M., and 315 Pp. M. respectively. 

DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R.R 

Leave Ypsilanti at 8.35 a. mM. and 6,00 Pp. M. on arrival of Mail and 

Dexter Accommodation 
FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.20 A. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex- 
press from Detroit; and 4.50 Pp. M. 

JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.00 a. M, and 3.30 P. M., and arrive at Wenona 

{| at 11.40 a. mc and 9,15 Pp. mM. 

| 'Tyains arrive at Detroit as follows : 

Atlantic Express 3.85 A. M.; Night Express 7.25 a. m.; Dexter 
Accommodation 9.25.4, M.; Mail 6.25 p, M., and Day Express 
645 P.M. . 

Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 
| Pacitie Express, west, and Atlantic Express, east, daily ; Evening 
| Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 

Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 
| daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 
Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
| all day trains. 

Trains run by Chicago time. 

H, EK. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago, 
C. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt , Detroit. 


| 


aie 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
x NovemBer, 1871. 
Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway time, which is 
12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as follows: 
| Atlantic Expregs, daily. 0... <0 5.30590 ese *aingantieiey 


| Day Express, daily except Sundays...........-++. 8.25 a. m. 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays. ........++ «11.30 a. m. 
N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays ........ coe 7.45 p. m. 


Third street—38 45 a, m., 7.40 a. m., 11.00 a. m. and 7.00 p.m. 
Brush street—7.20 a. m., 10.50 a, m. and 6 40 p. m. 
Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. m., 6.45 a. m., 
| 5.15 p.m. and 9.30 p.m. 
| Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson avenue 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E. SNOW, 


} 
| 
| The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: 
| 
{ 


Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’l Sup’t, Hamilton. 
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THE SONG JOURNAL. : 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 
fries SONG. ECHOINEW -YERAR’S “EV E. 


‘PERKINS’ NEW 


Price, 75 cents each, 


SCHOOL-BOOK.) 
or $7-50 per dozen.. 


Tu addition to the elementary matter, THE SONG ECHO contains the follow- 
ing choice sclection of Music, and over One Hundred other Melodies, 


—_-—— oe ———_- 
* 

At Home thou art remembered still,..... Johnson. | No Crown without the Cross. Song, ... Thomas. 
Beautiful Hills, Quartet, .......... J. G. Clark. | Now I lay me down to sleep,..... _.... Walbridge. 
Chapel, hing Duet and Quartet,.... Kreutzer. | Only a little Flower. Song and Chorus,..Bishop. 
Down by the deep, sad Sea,......... W. S. Hays. | Parting, or the Crown of Reward. A Cantata for 
Drinking Gin. Song and Chorus,........ Heath. Children. For Solo, Duet, and Cha: Heath. 
Driven from Home, Songand Cho.,.W. S. Hays. | Rain on the Roof. Duet and Cho., .. -Jas. Clark. 
Farmer's Boy, (Uhe.)........-+0+++- Hutchinson, | Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep, ...... Knight. 
(so0d-by, o\d Home. Duet and Cho..W. S. Hays.) Shadows on the Wall, Duet and Cho., ....Macy. 
Good-by, but come again. Quar.,..J.R. ‘Thomas. | She sleeps in the Valley,................ Palmer. 
Go, little Barque. Duet or Quartet,...... Kinkel. | Sleigh-Ride, (The.) Duet and Cho.,.R. S, Taylor. 
Wavise Belli) (nnttets. ani. ses iss. .es Webster. | Snow-Angels. Duet and Chorus, ............ H. 
I had a Dream just now, Mother,........ Nourse. | Star of the Twilight,................ Von Weber. 
I*}l remember you in my Prayers,....W. S. Hays. Sweet Face at the Window, (A.)..........Danks. 
I'm still a Friend to you,............W. S. Hays. Sweet Little Nell. Song and Chorus,... Kimmel. 
Left all alone. Duet and Chorus,........... Cox. | Take me back Home. Duet and Cho.,....Hays. 
Let the Dead and the Beautiful rest,..W. Martin. | There’s none Jeft to love me,..... Alice Mortimer, 
Little Brown Church, (The.)............00. Pitts. To the Cross I cling. Quartet.......... Millard. 
Lone Rock by the Sea, (The.).............Scott. | ‘Two on Earth and two in Heaven,...... Webster. 
My Father’s growing old,........... W. S. Hays. | World is full of Beauty, (The.)........ Donizetti. 
My r Heartissad. Duet.... ....... Bishop. | Write me a Letter from Home,...-..W. S. Hays. 
Natalie, the Maid of the Mill... .........- Peters. | Yes, we'll write you a Letter from Home, . Tucker, 
Near the Banks of that lone River,....La Hache. | You’ve been a Friend to me,..... .. W.S. Hays. 


Sent, postage paid, to any address, on receipt of 75 cents. 


Sample Copies 


mailed to Teachers on receipt of 65 cents. 


Published by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-York. 


WILL BE READY BY DECEMBER 15TH. 


NE PLUS ULTRA GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED, WITH PIANO OR MELODEON ACCOMPANIMENT, 
BY WILLIAM DRESSLER. 


Prom, $1.50 wacu; S15 PER DOZEN. 


NOTICE:—We sive ONLY A SMALL part of ihe CONTENTS. 


pact 
Abendgesang, (Our daily toil,). Mendelssohn. 282 
Against the stream,................ Thomas. 244 
PE OMEN G PTOUD, «bk wieineecs--s 0 Webster. 232 
Answer to “ When the swallows’’....... Abt. 210 
Answer to “ Write me a letter from home,” 16 
A sweet face at the window,......... Danks. 205 
At home thou art remembered still,. Johnson. 247 
Awake, ye reclining,.....:....--...+.. Faus). (97 
Begin the SAbA cee etcseh ices Oftenbach. <8. 


Beside the sea, .... ....Peters. 209 


Chorus from Der Freischiitz,.... Von Weber. 171 | 
Chorus from Faust, ........-------- Gounod. 97 | 
Come sit by my side, little darling, Wamboild. 241 
Comic Quartet for Male Voices, ... Dressler. 133 | 
_ Day now breaks, .............-- Von Weber. rgo | 
Dear mother, pray for me, ........-. Millard. 184 
Defend the Rhine, ........". ...... Wilhelm. 199 
Do right and fear not,.... ...2..-.-- Thomas, 294 
Down by the deep sad sea,........--. Hays. 194 
Drifting with jhe tide,.........-....5 Kinkel. 180 
TS ee ae Sa Bishop. 94 
Mate eat WIS toes ss... -.--= . Thomas. 32 
Fine is the night,......... «-~+.Schira,. 76 
Five’ o’clock in the morning,.....- -Claribel. 264 
God bless my boy at sea,.... «.-.- Bishop. 270 
Good-bye, til we see you again,, ..... Hays. 254 
MU IGW HOWE ss sc. hens. ssccses Haas. 131 
Guide thou my ways, 0 Lord,,.....Schubert. 308 
RRM e i odigleivics + sy sce es sss Webster. 215 
Heaven claims her as an angel, Dat. oNiAka Hays. 220 
Here come this happy couple,.. Barbe Bleue. 50 


He sleeps’ neath the shade of the willow, 212 
He wipes the tear from every eye,.... Danks. 
Hunters’ Chorus. from Genevieve, . Offenbach. 
If you love me, do my will, 
Infinite joy, . 
Kitty Ray, 


_ 


Left all alone, 
Little Blossom, 


Little Hallie, Work. 191 
Little Maud, Webster. 181 
Lord! who art merciful, ............ Bagioli. 291 
Loved one so fair, .......60.s+ee+ee- Kinkel. 177 
Ns. ond s cg. oe nase uvien Higgins. 62 
Making hay while the sun shines, ...Kinkel. 110 
Mother’s (The) ee or Thomas. 284 
Mother, watch the little feet,....... Webster. 159 
Must [ then go away fromthe town? Dressler. 108 
My Father’s house. .........-.---. Gumbert. 186 | 


PAGE 


My home by the sea....-........-. Lampard. 36 
My southern sunny home, .... ....... Hays. 156 
Near the banks of that Jone river, La Hache. 153 
Night our father died, ......... .. ... Hays. 127 
Nobody’s, darlings siti: 2s ccd. wteo. 2. Hays. 72 
No cross without the crown,......... Thomas. 32 
Now the swallows are returning,........./ Abt. 210 
Old uncle Ben, the colored refugee,... Hays. 218 
Oh! let me kiss the baby,............ Hays. 206 
Only a little flower,................. Bishop. 10 
Ry Sey. MG SACL Uy ce aden e evs eciiaans Bishop. 144 
Popping Comy oo oc secneauatdusny Webster. 250 
ean iy thé TOG Oe cs nce e esses Clark. 275 
Meiafe at Wonse,). . 29... AE LA Walker. 296 
Seek and ye shall find, ...... Sema Ns Bishop. 311 
| She sleeps in the valley so sweet,.... Palmer. 112 
Smile to-day and frown to-morrow,....Danks. 272 
peat PORUUY, </ 2.72. eee eed en pe Wallace. 58 
String and Autumn, .......-4...... Peruzzi. 196 
Sweet nightingale, ............:. Boscovitch. gt 
Takewne homey. .....g5.+%.-<@-- =» Raymond. 73 
The Babe of Bethlehem, .. Keller. 316 
The Holy Guide, ......... Schpbert. 308 
The Lord will provide, ....... ...... PoE 288 


The last sweet smile that you gave me,. Hays. 42 


The night our father died, ............ Hays. 12 
‘There's a home for those who seek it, Thomas. 360 
*Tis sad to part from one so dear,.. Mortimer. 235 
’Tis the first rose of summer, ...... Kimmell. 150 
To-night we are thinking of thee,..... Hays. 42 | 
‘To the cross-I cling,.-........-..-..Millard. 30 
‘Two on earth and two in heaven,... Webster. 150 
eRMYOlEAt DUCKS. S25 5 Meanie a's 0's Dressler. 55 
Wanderer’s morning song,...... Von Weber. 190 
Welcome home, ......-..... ...Thomas. 8 
We'll write you a letter from home,..Tucker. 16 
We parted by the river-side, ..... .. Hays. 134 
| We swear to be true to a brother.. McDonald. 262 
What bliss can approach? ..... .Von Weber. 171 
What will [ do when Mother is dead?,..Hays. 63 
When he went home with Belle, ...... ays. 48 
When the Easter bells are ringing,....../ Abt. 121 
Whisperings of: love,..........-.. -- Kinkel. 8&6 
Whispering wave,....:..-...e2.ceeee Keller. 20 
Why do summer roses fade?... ..... Barker. 106 
Why do the roses wither?.......... Howard. 69 
Write me a letter from home,......... Hays. 12 
Yes, we think of thee at home, ..... Ilsley. 258 
You're welcome, always welcome,.. Harrison. 162 
You've been a friend to me,........-- Hays. 59 


THERE 1s nor 4 POOR PIECE 1n tur BOOK. 
EVERY THING NEW, FRESH, AND SPARKLINC. 


Published by J, L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-York, 


CATALOGUES FREE. TEACHERS should send for our NEW DESCRIPTIVE Catalogue. 


2 | 
| 
| 


A CANTATA BY HENRY SCHNELLER. 


Price, 50 cents in Paper; 60 cents in Boards. 
— + - 
PART FIRST. 

Ir is New-Year’s Eve. “Old Father Time” appears, to remind the “ Old Year,” 
who is still sitting on his throne, that his race is almost run, and, pointing to the lessen- 
ing sands of his hour-glass, calls on him to give an account of the moments which were 
allotted him. ‘The “Old Year,” in reply, summons the Four Seasons, and his twelve 
daughters, the Twelve months, to his presence, requesting them to answer for them- 
selves. “Spring,” “ Summer,” “ Autumn,” and “ Winter,” attended by their sprites, 
and the different Months they control enter now, each in her turn, addressing “ Father 
Time.” After “ Winter’s ” address, the ‘‘Old Year,” in order to lengthen out his 
moments, asks “ Father Time” to stay a little while longer, saying “the Four Seasons, 
with his twelve daughters, would entertain him with picture scenes from their ex- 
perience.” ‘* Time” reluctantly consents, and the ‘Old Year” bids the Four Seasons 
and the Twelve Months go and prepare the entertainment. 


PART SECOND. 


“Spring,” attended by “Zephyr” and ‘ Dewdrop,” enters, and announces ty 
“Time” that the picture is prepared for him, and bids her attendants open the inner 
curtain, disclosing the Tableau: ‘Crowning of the May Queen.” As soon as the 
Chorus from the Tableau is ended, “Spring” and attendants retire. ‘‘ Time,” when 
asked by the “Old Year” if the scene has pleased him, replies, ‘that it is pretty, but 
wishes to know if sport is the end and aim of life.” 

“Summer,” attended by “ Sunshine” and “ Rainbow ” now enters. At the com- 
mand of “ Summer” her attendants open the inner curtain, disclosing the Tableau : “A 

, Summer Picnic.” The “ Old Year” again challenges the admiration of his guest, but 
“Time” replies “that moments passed in slothful ease and enjoyment are not at all 
profitably spent, and intimates a hope, that as one half of the year has been wasted, the 
remainder may give evidence of a more profitable disposition of its moments.” 

“ Autumn,” attended by “ Jack Frost” and “ Cloud,” enters, and at the command 
of “ Autumn,” they open the inner curtain, disclosing the tableau : ‘‘ A Harvest Scene.” 
The “Old Year” questions his guest. ‘* Time ” replies in a somewhat better satisfied 
manner, “that certainly industry is more commendable than sloth, and a proper pro- 
vision for necessities more desirable than wasteful pleasure, but still he considers time 
spent ina selfish seeking after one’s own good as part wasted.” 

“ Winter,” attended by “Snow” and “ Sleet,” enters, and at  Winter’s ” command, 
they open the inner curtain, presenting the Tableau, “The Star of the East.” A group 
of Shepherdesses, who have arisen from their seats on the floor, stand in various attitudes, 
gazing in amazement and wonder, singing the hymn, “ Glory to God in the highest.” 
|* Time” at last expresses his satisfaction’ that some of the precious moments of his 

gift to the *f Old Year” have been rightly spent, but reminds him that the sands are 
sinking fast, and bids him prepare to yeld his throne, sceptre, and crown, , 


PART HPtHERD: 


The Four Seasons, with their respective attendants, and the different Months they 
| control, enter in slow procession, and as soon as all are in their proper positions, they 
sing a ‘* Farewell Chorus to the “ Old Year.” ‘ Time” now requests the “Old Year” 
to yield his throne to his successor, who is, during this address, escorted on the stage by 
“Christmas ” and “ Santa Claus.”’ The clock strikes twelve, at which moment “f Time” 
remoyes the “Old Year” from the throne, places the “ Young Year” on it and 
crowns him, ‘ Time” and the “Old Year” now walk slowly off the stage, while the 


, 


| 


> | remaining characters sing a ‘‘ Welcome Chorus” to the ‘ Young Year.” 


| Published by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-York. 


PETERS’ MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(Each Volume contains over $10 worth of Music.) 


A collection.of Piano and Vocal Music, embracing selections from such authors as 
| J. R. Thomas, Will S. Ilays, Kinkel, Danks, Keller, Bishop, Webster, Wyman, Pacher, 
| Allard, Persley, and other well-known composers. The music is selected with great 
care, and contains nothing but our best and most popular pieces. The following are 
already issued in uniform style and price : 


“Shining Lights,” a collection of Sacred Songs, Duets and Songs, with Chor- 
iuses; ** Golden Leaves,” Vols. I. and II., containing all of Will S. Hays’ songs ; 
Hearth and Home,” ‘* Sweet Sounds,” and * Fireside Echoes,” a collection 
of favorite Songs, with Choruses ; and ** Priceless Gems,” a series of beautiful Bal- 
| lads, by Wallace, Keller, Thomas, etc. 

* Vairy Fingers,” ** Magic Circle,’? and 6 Young Pianist,*’ three volumes 
of very easy Piano Music for young players ; ** Pearl Drops,” and ** Musical Recre- 
| ations,** two Piano Collections of moderate difficulty; ** Pleasant Memories * and 

** Golden Chimes,’? Dance and Parlor Music by Kinkel, Wyman, etc. ; “ Brilliant 
| Gems,’ a splendid collection of Piano Music, by Vibré, Allard, Pacher, ete. 


Price, $1.75 each, in Boards; $2 in cloth; $2.50, elegantly bound in gilt. 


The above works are cheap in price, useful, and decidedly handsome in appear- 
ance, especially cur $2.9 edition. 


Published by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-York. 
pe 


WE SEND. THEM FREE. 
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CHICKERING & SONS’ 
PIANO FORTES 


HAVE RECEIVED rr FOR THE 


SEVENTY-sIX SUPERIORITY 


FInsT OF THEIR 


PREMIUMS MANUFACTURE 


Over all Competition, In Europe and America, 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


First Grand Prize! Highest Award ! 


OROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR & GOLD MEDAL, 


TO 


CIIICKERING & SONS. 


For the American Pianos, in all three styles exhibited, viz: GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT; this award being distinctly classified by the Imperial Commission as 


FIRST IN THE ORDER OF MERIT. 
Places the Chickering Piano at the head of the list, and above all other Pianos exhibited, ; 
A GENERAL REDUCTION IN PRICES and a strict adhesion to THE ONE PRICE SYSTEM, 


secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


(pees, «CS de Gl Roe IN Gas, era ea De ee 


Is the most durable in the world and has stood the test of over FORTY EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has no equal in the country. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any aogier itt of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aids to labor. 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 


the business, 
i SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 
PIANS are considered superior to others: 


1. QUALITY OF TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5, STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2 BODY OR POWER OF TONE. 4. DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION, 6. QUALITY OF FINISEL 


A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold oy us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianor opening daily. 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 


The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 
in Enrope or America: (TRANSLATION. ] 

Messrs. CuickEertng—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 
(superlatively perfect). There is no qasiity which is foreign tothem. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, h umony, 
brilliancy, solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of ull defects. * * * —LISZT. ; 

I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world —L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


OV Hk, S7,000) OHIiGh BRING PLAN OS 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Illustrated Catalogues, with reduced Price List, sent free to any address. < 
Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


HAINES BROTHERS’ PIANO FORTES 


Rank among the most Complete and Perfect Instruments Manufactured at a Price which cannot fail to suit the Public Generally. 


ADVANTAGES GAINED BY PURCHASING A HAINES PIANO FORTE. 
a aye _ sta : ing every advantage from all 
= —— = — large dealers in piano merchan- 
dise, who gladly give them the 
preference of their stock. 


1st. Their reputation is fully 
established as first-class in every 


respect. 


2d. Their prices, styles and 
sizes vary to suit all classes of 


6th. They can give the pur- 
chaser more for the money than 
elsewhere, from the very fact 
that their factories, warerooms 
and personal efforts are all con- 
centrated at one place. Conse- 
eee quently they have no heavy 
ob LOWE LE running or store expenses to . 

. 7 waa ae add to the price of the pianos. 


purchasers. 


3d. Every piano is construct- 
ed under the personal supervi- 
sion of a member of the firm. 


4th. Every article used in the 
construction of these pianos is 
selected personally, and none 
but the first quality of anything 
will be used by this firm. 


5th. The advantage this con- 
cern has over many piano manu- 
facturers, is that they buy im- 
mensely large invoices, for 
which they pay cash, thus gain- SSS 
me" A large assortment of these Pianos always in stock at the Wholesale Wareroom of 


Ba Agents Wanted in every Town im the State, C. J. WHITNEY & CO., General Agents, Detroit. ; 


| | 


(EEst 


7th. Every piano is warrant- 
ed for five years. 


8th Every piano is guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction or no | 
g Ue. 


The Song Journal, 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AND ITS LITERATURE. 


——" 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO,,? ; 
ise Jefferson Avenue. ¢ Publishers. 


‘*Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.’’ 


{ $1.00 per Year. 


Terms: | io Canta per Copy. 
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There was a Rose. 


“There was a Rose,” she cried, 
‘* Like other roses, perhaps to you. 
Nine years ago it was faint and red 
Away in the cold dark dew, 
On the dwarf bush where it grew. 


“ Never any rose before 
Was like the rose, I very well know; 
Never another rose any more 
Will blow as that rose will blow 
When the wet wind shook it so. 


“© What do I want ?,—Ah, what ’ 
Why, I want that rose, that wee one rose, 
Only that rose. And that rose is not 
Anywhere just now? God knows 
Where all the old sweetness goes. 


“JT want that rose so much; 
» [would take the world back there to the night 
Where I saw it blush in the grass, to touch 
It once in that fair fall light, 
And only once, if I might. 


“ But a million marching men 
From the north and south would arise ¢ 
And the dead—would have to die again * 
And the women’s widowed cries 
Would trouble anew the skies ¢ 


“No matter, I would not care ? 
Were it not better that this should be? 
The sorrow of many the many bear,— 
Mine is too heavy for me, 
And T want that rose, you see !” 


Sorrow. 


Upon my lips she laid her touch divine, 
d merry speech and careless laughter died ; 
She fixed her melancholy eyes on mine, 
And would not be denied. 


I saw the West wind loose his cloudlets white, 
In flocks, careering through the April sky ; 
I could not sing, though joy was at its height, 
For she stood silent by. 


I watched the lovely evening fade away— 
A mist was lightly drawn across the stars, 
She broke my quiet dream—I heard her say, 
“ Behold your prison bars !” 


“ Earth’s gladness shall not satisfy your soul. 
This beauty of the world in which you live :’ 
The crowning grace that sanctities the whole, 
That I alone can give.” 


I heard, and shrunk away from her afraid ; 
But still she held me, and would still abide. 
Youth’s bounding pulses slackened and obeyed, 
With slowly ebbing tide. 


“Look thou beyond the evening tide,” she said, 
* Beyond the changing splendors of the day. 
Accept the pain, the weariness, the dread, 
Accept, and bid me stay !” 


I turned and clasped her close, with sudden strength, 
And slowly, sweetly, I became aware 
Within my arms God's angel stood, at length, 
White robed and calm and fair. 


And now I look beyond the evening star, 
Beyond the changing splendors of the day, 
Knowing the pain he sends more precious far, 
More beautiful than they. 
—Dublin University Magazine, 


The Pattis. 


THE SISTERS OF SONG AND THEIR CAREER. 


From Watson's Art Journal. 


, Itis a melancholy but long recognized fact that the 
| race of the Italian prime donne has almost died out. | 
| Year after year, as we examine the lists of brilliant 
jengagements at the various opera houses of the capi- 
'tals of Europe and England, we cannot fail to see 
| how few Italian names appear in the schedules, espe- 
| cially among the leading soprani. The only heirs of 
|a long and illustrious line of great Italian vocalists at 
|this moment prominently before the world are the 
| sisters Carlotta and Adelina Patti. The mantle has 
|fallen upon them gracefully, we admit, and the tal-| 
‘ents they have exhibited for the world’s admiration | 
| prove them to be worthy the inheritance. 
| From the appearance of Senesino in London, in 
11720, to the present day, Italy has furnished to the 
| world the most famous of its singers, and its school 
has been recognized as the only true vocal school, 
combining as it does the best system for forming and 
ripening the voice, for the development of intelli- 
| gence, taste and dramatic power. Within the last 
thirty years some combinations have appeared, the 
memory of which will never pass away or they will 
descend to posterity as traditions of the by-gone 
| greatness of the operatic vocal art. Will the memory 
| of that quarte which, for a quarter of a century won, 
| the admiration of the civilized world—Grisi, Alboni, 
| Mario and Lablache—ever be forgotten? or in our 
,own country, that of Bosio, Steffanone, Salvi, Badiali 
jand Marini? Or eyen the earlier combination of 
| Malibran, Gornassari, Viardot, etc.? We think not. 
Their reign will be recognized as eras in the world’s 
| musical history. 
; At the present day our Italian companies are an 
|agglomeration or a conglomeration of varied nation- 
|alities, such as French, Swedes, Spanish, English, 
with a sprinkling of bona fide Italians. There are 
great artists among them, commanding in their tal- 
ents and admirable as exponents of their several 
schools ; but we miss, amid all their flashing brilliancy, 
that ripeness of the natural voice, that rich and son- 
orous utterance, and that-broad dramatic power 
which is equal to every situation and possesses a vocal | 
electricity which flashes itself into every heart. 
The Patti sisters have for several years divided | 
the interest of the public in their separate spheres— | 
Adelina on the operatic stage, Carlotta in the concert | 
|room, and occasionally on the stage—with extraordi- | 
nary success. Italian-born and members of an illus- | 
|trious family of musicians, they inherited, besides | 
| exquisite voices, arare and beautiful instinct for music 
which made singing to them simply an irresistable 
jimpulse of nature. It is true they received their 
| instructions in America; but Italy, the land of song. 
| had given sunshine and warmth to their voices, and | 
their instruction was imparted by their mother, her- | 
[self a prima donna of high European reputation. | 
Both commenced their careers in New York, and win- 
| ning their first laurels here, they left to win further 
honors in Europe, Adelina went abroad first, and 
news came speedily back of her triumphs in connec- 
tion with hosts of great artists and established favor- 
| ites, ; 
| Carlotta followed, and being desirous not to trench 
| upon the ground already successfully occupied by her | 
|sister, she chose the concert room, and in a day be- 
jeame its reigning attraction. Within two months 
| after her first appearance, she had not only sung at 
| fifty concerts with brilliant success, but had been sum- 
moned to court to sing before the Queen of England 
(herself a pupil of Lablache), who praised her in the 
most flattering terms. At the close of this brilliant 
| Season, she was engaged at an almost fabulous salary 
for a concert tour through France, Belgium, and 
' Holland. | 
| Her debut in Paris, where she was a complete | 
| stranger, was even more triumphant than in London, | 
lena her reputation thus established in two great cap-! 


— 


| 


itals of the Old World, her fame spread on the wings 


| of the press, and the concert tour, from being a doubt- 


ful affair, as all such speculations are in Europe, 
became a career of triumph. So remarkable was the 
artistic and financial success of this concert tour, that 
for six years a series of tours was inaugurated, 
extending to Germany, and afterwards to Russia. In 
every place her success was the same; her vocal 
accomplishments, her startling facility, took the 
critics and the public alike by storm, and won for her 
the friendly recognition of the royalty of each nation. 
The Emperors of France, Austria and Russia honored 
her by requisitions to appear at their courts, and pre- 
sented her with valuable, nay princely tokens of their 
admiration. During this period Carlotta Patti sang 
at more than 1,200 concerts; and upon the occasion 
of important combinations, appeared on the operatic 
stage, where she was a star among the stars. 

A year or two since, Carlotta Patti returned to 
America, and her career during her stay was one of 
unexampled success. Her concerts in New York 
were crowded night after night by the elite of society, 
and the same reception met her in every city in the 
United States. Afterwards she made a tour of South 
America, which proved as brilliant in its results as 
either her European or North American tours. 

We now find her again in Europe, and this time 
her career will be operatic. She has already achieved 
success on the stage, where the reception she has 
met with falls nothing short of the enthusiasm which — 
always greeted her in the concert room. The Euro- 
pean journals predict for her a career as successful 
and as brilliant as that of her sister Adelina. 

The career of Adelina is familiar to all the world : 
vibrating between the leading capitals of Europe, 
winning success after success, her movements all 
chronicled from day to day, so that he who runs may 
read. It is somewhat singular that these two sisters, 
bred up in New York, almost the last, as we have 
said, of a long line of illustrious Italian predecessors, 
should at this moment be the leading operatic stars 
in the musical firmament of Europe. With all 
their Italian prestige, America’s claim to them has 
never been forgotten here, nor denied by them, and 
we look forward to the time when one or the other, 
or both, will return to their old home, and renew with 
us the vocal triumphs which their genius has wrung 
from the most critical audiences of the Old World. 


Wagner’s Niebelungen. 


The Richard Wagner Association for promoting 
the performance of the “ Niebelungen” at Bayreuth— 
an association under the immediate patronage of the 
Emperor of Germany, the King of Bavaria, and the 
Grand Duke of Saxe-Coburg—lately held a meeting 
to settle its constitution. The principal statutes are 


| as follows: Every person purchasing a ticket, payable 


in three installments of five florins each, in Decem- 
ber, 1871, January, 1872, and January, 1873, is a 
member of the Association. One person may become 
the possessor of several tickets. Tickets may also be 
purchased at a subsequent date, as far as the number 
of patron’s certificates will allow, by supplementary 
payments. With the amount accruing from the sale. 
of the tickets, patron’s certificates will be purchased 
for these, lots will afterwards be drawn by the mem_ 
bers. For every thirty-five original tickets there will 
be an entire patron’s certificate worth 300 thalers, oF 
three-thirds of a certificate at 100 thalers each third. 
Each such part of a certificate entitles the holder to 
witness the representation of the entire work, that is 
to say, the four performances. The Association fur- 
thermore undertakes, by getting up concerts, ete., to 
render the drawing for the’ certificates more favorable 
for the members by purchasing with the receipts of 
the concerts, etc., additional certificates to be distri- 
buted among them. The Association will also pro- 
cure patron’s certificates from the central office for all 
persons desiring to become at once patrons of the 
undertaking. The performance of the “ Festival 
Stage-Play will take place in the summer of 1873. 
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Letter from Boston. 

A FLoop or AMUSEMENTS—THE PAREPA-ROSA 
TrROoUPE—FamInt PRAISE OF Tom KARL—THE 
Do.tBy TROUPE—APOLLO CLUB CONCERTS—THE 
New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY—ANNA MEHLIG 
—THE HARVARD MosicaL AssociIATION—THE 
“ JUBILEE” AGAIN—THE ORPHEUS SocIETY— 
LITERARY AND PERSONAL—STRAKOSCH’S TROUPE 
—OPERA BoUFFE—PECK IN’ THE FIELD—THE 
HYERS SISTERS. 

Correspondence of The Song. Journal. a 

Boston, January 20, 1872. 

The present is certainly the winter of discontent 
with the individual whose duty it is to follow up the 
musical doings at Boston. It never rains but it 
pours. The opera and concert companies come not 
single spies but in battalions. After a bad season 
elsewhere they expect to get monetary satisfaction 
out of the music-loving and indulgent dwellers at the 
“Hub,” and, in truth, they generally do it. Boston 
has more than once saved a bad operatic speculation 
from financial ruin. This remark is in no way in- 
tended to apply to the Parepa-Rosa Troupe, which is 
now here, but to many enterprises of the past. But 
the present rush of musical entertainments is perplex- 
ing. The musical writers for the morning papers, 
who are expected to hear everything and then “do” 
it all up in the morning issue have a lively time of 
of it. They rend their hair if not their garments in 
endeavoring to be in half a dozen places at once, 
and exclaims with Macheath : 

‘‘How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away,” 

while desperately rushing from the Boston Thea- 

ter to Music Hall, or from Wesleyan Hall to Mechan- 

ics’ Hall. Leporello’s “ Catalogue Song” gets dove- 
tailed strangely into Lachner’s “ Hymn to Music,” 
or “ Pro Peccatis,” from the “Stabat Mater,” into 

a Mendelssohn Piano Concerto. 

Let me give your readers a simple record of what 
has been undergone during the seven days ending 
to-day: 

Sunday, 14.—“ Elijah,” at Musie Hall, by the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and the Dolby Troupe. 

Monday, 15, at 3p. M., Miss Mehlig’s second Piano Forte Re- 
cital at Mechanics’ Hall. Opera (second week of the Parepa- 
Rosa Troupe), ‘‘ Daughter of the Regiment.” At Tremont 'Tem- 
ple, first concert by the Hyers Sisters. 

Tuesday, 16, 2 P. M., 196th concert of the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music, at Wesleyan Hall. Opera, “Don Giovanni.” 
Musie Hall, second private concert by the ApolloClub. Tremont 
Temple, second coucert by the Hyers Sisters. 

Wednesday, 17,2 P. M., matinee by the Hyers Sisters at Tre- 
mont Temple. 3p. m., Miss Mehlig’s third Piano Forte Recital 
at Mechanics’ Hall. Opera, “Il Trovatore.” Tremont Temple, 
fourth concert by the Hyers Sisters. Wesleyan Hall, soiree by 
the Boston Conservatory of Music. Music Hall, concert by the 
colored ‘‘ Jubilee Singers.” 

Thursday, 18,3». m, sixth Harvard Symphony Concert, at 
Music Hall. Opera, ‘The Bohemian Girl.” Tremont Temple, 
fifth concert by the Hyers Sisters. John A. Andrew Hall, fitth 
ot Reed’s People’s Concerts. 

Friday, 19,4 Pe. M., Mr. Perabo’s second Piano Forte Concert 
at Wesleyan Hall. Opera, ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” ‘Tremont Temple, 
concert in aid of the Boston North End Mission. 

Saturday, 20. Opera (matinee) “Martha.” Opera (evening) 
“La Gazza Ladra.” Music Hall, Farewell Concert of Dolby 
Troupe. - 

Here, then, is a total of twenty-four musical per- 
formances in a single week. Added to these are 
twenty-four regular theatrical entertainments, besides 
any number of miscellaneous exhibitions. 

The Parepa-Rosa Troupe has been doing a splendid 
business at the Boston Theater. It is voted on all 
sides the best English opera troupe ever heard in 
America, and is even better in all respects than the 
majority of Italian Companies. The greatest suc- 
cesses have been “ Martha” (which has been twice 
presented), “The Marriage of Figaro,” ‘Don Gio- 
vanni,” “ The Bohemian Girl,” and “The Daughter 
of the Regiment.” Madame Rosa is singing divinely. 


Madame Van Zandt, whose appearance here previous 
to her studying abroad is well remembered, has been 
very favorably received. Tom Karl is generally 
liked, though he has made no very great impression, 
and the same may be said of Miss Doria, though in a 
lessened degree. Mrs. Seguin, Castle and Campbell, 
are as great favorites as ever, though the latter has 
been suffering during several weeks past from a cold 
contracted in Buffalo. The chorus is well disciplined, 
and is one of the best we remember to have heard. 
In addition to the operas above referred to, we have 
had “Lucrezia Borgia” twice, “Maritana,” and 
“Satanella,’ and for next week we are promised 
“Un Ballo in Maschera,” ‘‘The Water Carrier,” 
“Les Deux Journees,” by Cherubini, for the first 
time in America, and one or two others. 

The Dolby Troupe give their last concert in Amer- 
ica at Music Hall to-night. The season has been ‘a 
disastrous one for the company, or rather for its man- 


agers, for none of the singers are pecuniarily interest- | 


ed beyond their salaries. Arthur Chappell, the Lon- 
don music-seller, is the chief loser. Mr. Santley re- 
mains in this country to sing both in English and 
Italian opera with the Parepa-Rosa Troupe. The 
remainder of the company sail for England next 
*Weduesday. These artists have given six oratorio 
concerts with the Handel and Haydn Society during 
the present season with great success. 
place last Saturday and Sunday evenings, when the 
“Stabat Mater” of Rossini, with a miscellaneous 
programme, and “Elijah,” were given before crowd- 
ed audiences. Mr. Santley’s engagement with Carl 
Rosa is to sing five weeks in New York in English 
opera, and on the first of April to open in Italian 
opera at the New York Academy with Madame 
Parepa-Rosa, Wachtel, and, probably, Adelaide Phil- 
lipps. There’s richness for you. 

The two concerts by the Apollo Club were rare 
treats. The club numbers between forty and fifty of 
the best male voices in our city, and Mr. B. J. Langis 
the conductor. They sing part songs admirably, and 
already outstrip the Orpheus Society, our crack Ger- 
man singing club. The same programme was per- 
formed on both occasions, and I cannot forbear giy- 
ing it: Overture to “The Men of Prometheus,” 
Beethoven; Spring Night, Fischer; Trooper’s Song, 
Gade; The Voyage, Mendelssohn; Chorus of Der- 
vishes, from ‘‘The Ruins of Athens,” Beethoven; 


Turkish march from the same; Overture, ‘“ Calm | 


Sea and Prosperous Voyage,” Mendelssohn ; Soldier's 
Farewell, Kinkle; Piano Forte Solo by Mr. Lang; 
Scherzo in B flat minor, Chopin; Hymn to Music, 
Lachner; Loyal Song, Kucken; Prayer before Bat- 
tle, Storch; To the Sons of Art, Mendelssohn. 

The New England Conservatory of Music has given 
some very fine concerts of late, among which have 
been an organ concert by Mr. Dudley Buck, who has 
happily settled among us, and a matinee at which 
Mr. B. J. Lang as pianist, and Mrs. C. E. Whiting 
vocalist, appeared. The quarterly concert of this in- 
stitution occurs next Monday, at Music Hall, and 
the spring term (making the sixth year of the Con- 
servatory) begins February 8th. 

The quarterly concert of the Boston Conservatory 
takes place February 8th. 

The pianists are exceedingly busy. Miss Anna 
Mehlig, besides playing at one of the Harvard con- 
certs (January 4th) has given three delightful reci- 
tals at Mechanics’ Hall. They have been among the 
finest piano concerts ever given in Boston. 
bo is giving a course of matinees, at Wesleyan Hall, 
at which he is presenting much new music. Mr. 
Perabo understands the art of making short pro- 
grammes as well as good ones. Mr. Petersilea is 
still engaged in giving his Beethoven recitals, at 
which he plays in regular order all the Beethoven 
piano forte sonatas. Mr. J. A. Hills gave the third 
and last of his semi-historic recitals January 10th 
Then we have at the matinees of Messrs. Leonhard 
and Hichberg, the sixth and last of which comes off 
next Thursday, the fine playing of Mr. Leonhard, 


The last took | 


Mr. Pera- |. 


[February, 1872. 


who is one of our best classical players. Miss Mehlig, 
emboldened by the success of her first series of reci- 
tals, proposes to give another. 

The Harvard Musical Association has given six 
out of its series of ten fortnightly concerts. Miss 
Mehlig, as already intimated, assisted at the fifth 
concert, and Mr, Richard Hoffman was the solo pian- 
ist on the 18th, when the sixth’ concert was given 
Mr. Lang officiates on the lst of February. The only 
marked novelty in the way of orchestral compositions 
recently produced has been Gade’s Third Symphony 
in A minor, which was produced with fine success on 
Thursday. 

The approaching Jubilee is greatly talked about 
just now. The guaranty fund already amounts to 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars, and this has 
been raised without any public appeal whatever. 
Work upon the building, which is to be of iron, will 
be commenced in a few days, and a sufficient force of 
workmen will be employed to complete the structure 
before the first of June. It is to be placed upon the 
Back Bay lands between the Boston & Albany and 
the Boston & Providence Railroads, not far from the 
site of the coliseum of 1869 The Museum of Fine 
Arts will probably participate in the profits, and 
the friends of that institution, as weil as the moneyed 
supporters of the Peace Jubilee, are warmly interest- 
ed in the new project. All the machinery for the or- 
ganization of the chorus and mammoth orchestra 
(which is to comprise a thousand effective players in 
addition to the great military bands from abroad) 
will soon be put in motion. At least half a dozen 
bands, representing as many nationalities, are ex- 
pected to be present from Europe. The choruses to 
be sung, which are much more numerous than those 


_of 1869, will be printed in a book and distributed free 


among the singing societies who are to attend. The 
Festival will continue uninterruptedly for two weeks. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Orpheus Musi- 
val Society the following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Charles E. Myer; Vice- 
President, J. M. Rodocanachi; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Adolph Otto; Recording Secretary, F. Frei- 


|gang; Treasurer, M. Engelhardt; Librarian, H: Hes- 


selmeyer; Musical Director, Carl Gloggner Castelli; 
Julius Eichberg and George Chickering were elected 
honorary members. 

Mr. B. E Woolfe, at present dramatic and musical 
critic of the Suturday Hvening Gazette, is to be con- 
nected with the new daily paper, The Globe, in the 
some capacity. 

The monthly musical journals seem to be flourish- 
ing. Dexter Smith is meeting with splendid success 
with his new paper. George Lowell Austin has suc- 
ceeded him in the management of J'he Folio. T'he 
Orpheus has recently been enlarged. 

The Strakosch Troupe is to appear again at the 
Boston Theater next month, when Nilsson will sing 
in * Mignon” and, possibly, in Thomas's *‘ Hamlet,” 
and Flotow’s latest opera, “ L’Ombre ” 

Mule. Aimee and her opera bouffe troupe begin an 
engagement at the St. James’s Theater February 5th. 

It is hinted that Mr, Peck proposes to outdo all 
his previous efforts in bringing together great artists 
on the occasion of his annual concert in April. Theo- 
dore Thomas’s orchestra is already engaged. 

Mrs. Adeline de la Motte (formerly Miss Wash- 
burn) has returned from Europe after an absence of 
eight years, and will shortly appear in public. 

Mr. M. W. Whitney, the Boston basso, is still sing- 
ing abroad, and with very fine success. He recently 
recovered from a severe attack of typhoid fever. 
Whitney and Santley are a fair exchange. 

The Hyers Sisters have been singing here with fair 
success. They are certainly blessed with fine voices, 
but they lack cultivation. An effort is to be made to 


send them abroad to study. 
RANGER. 


The subscription price of The Sung Journal is $1.00 
per year. 
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Correspondence of The Song Journal. 


East SaGrnaw, January 15. 

In a fornier letter to yon I mentioned that the or- 
gan in the Congregational Church in this city was 
receiving the addition of ‘combination pedals,” so 
important to a two-manual organ. The work was 
completed some weeks azo. The combination pedals 
are as follows: 

1. Brings on Full Great. 

2. Double acting. Brings on Great to Fifteenth, and reduces 
to the same. 

3. Reduces Great to Dulciana. 


4. Brings on Full Swell. 
5. Reduces Swell to 8 and 4 feet stops. 


* Total number of stops and mechanical movement 
operating the same is now 39. The actual expense 
of these pedals was oue hundred and eighty dollars, 
though, as is well known, they increase the value of 
the organ several hundred dollars worth. Besides 
this lasting advantage, we have had the benefit of 
two of the finest concerts ever given here. For, in 
order to help cover the expenses, the organist of the 
Congregational Church, H. B. Roney, procured the 
services of Prof. A. J. Creswold, from St. Louis, for 
two concerts. That both were brilliant successes will 
be no surprise to a large number of your readers, who 
are, no doubt, familiar with the name and reputation 
of this eminent organist. 

A remarkable circumstance was that the advertise- 
ments and programmes did not announce the per- 
formances as “ Grand Concerts.” Besides this inno- 
vation there was another not less startling—the con- 
certs commenced at precisely the specified time. If 
things should go on in this direction we may yet 
live to see the epithets “Grand,” ‘ Wonderful,” 
“ World-Renowned,” “ Mugnificent,” etc., banished 
from the programmes of respectable performances to 
be monopolized by the bills of side shows, to circuses, 
or in places where they would be more in keeping 
with the general tone of the entertainments. 

The programmes were as follows: 


FIRST CONCERT. 


1. Overture, ‘La Cheval du Bronze”’............sscceee Auber 
(Mr. A. J. Creswold.) 
2. March, from the “ Avion” 
(Messrs. Shaw, Frost, Tyler and Newcombe.) 
BU SOV AT Sr ee Mendelssohn 


1. Andante con Moto. 
2. Con Moto Moderato. 
3. Kinale—Saltarello. 


(Mr Creswold.) 
MEER a ee Cane edinia.s odes oCedeba cave cecewe Millard 
(Mrs H. Melchers.) 
5. Offertoire in G...... Biba ded ssivwicve nibs cicea kinins ab ade» Wely 
(Mr. H. B. Roney.) 


4. “Waiting” 


6. “Believe Me,” Trio from “ Attila’ ..... ..cc.ccccccocs Verdi 
(Miss Krenkle, Messrs. Frost and Newcombe.) 

7. Representation of a Thunder Storm at Sea......... Creswold 
(Mr. Creswold.) 

TS a Torry 

(Miss Johanna Krenkle.) 
9. Overture to “ Fra Diavolo”...........:ccccoccccccees Auber 
(Mr. Roney.) 
RN Li a9 Savi nls nln o omits oe dsc e's F. W. Root 
(Ma, George K. Newcombe.) 
11. “O, Come to the Sea,” Trio ....... a ee ae 8 Gordigiani 
(Mrs. Me!chers, Messrs. Shaw and Tyler.) 

12, Fantasy on themes from Gounod’s “ Faust”....... Creswold 

(Mr. Creswold ) 
SECOND CONCERT. 
1. “Coronation March,” from the “ Prophet”..... Meyerbeer 


(Mr. H. B. Roney.) 
“ Robert, Idol of My Heart,” from “ Robert le 
Diable”...... snaasen nethadats canaadecue Meyerbcer 
(Mis« Johanna Krenkle.) 


3. Fantasy on Airs from ‘‘ Trovatore” .... ........- Creswold 
(Mr. A. J. Creswold.) 
Soe enderer’s Roturn "50.0 snscsceaeeaaneeas eS tS Abt 
(Messrs Shaw, Frost, Tyler and Newcombe.) 
5, Overture, “ Poet and Peasant”’......cccccceccccccoce Suppe 
(Mr. Roney.) 
6. “Bee the Pale Moon,” duett ..............0e00- .-Campana 


(MOss M, Milburn and Mr. Shaw.) 
7. Representation of a Thunder Storm at Sea........ Creswold 
(Mr. Creswold.) 
“The Moonbeam” Song......... ab ato wingaecshg paws e Holder 
(Miss M. Milburn.) 
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9 * Lost Proscribed,” Duett from “Martha”’......... Flotow 
(Messrs. Frost and Newcombe.) 
10. Overture, “ Massaniello”’........scceccsceccavece --... Auber 


(Mr. Creswold.) 

From this you will see that we enjoyed a grand 
treat. The organ pieces were all very finely executed, 
which is hardly saying enough in regard to some of 
them, The “Thunder Storm at Sea” is one of the 
finest, if not the finest, of all descriptive pieces I ever 
heard. It abounds in passages of great beauty, as 
well as in surprisingly faithful delineations, which 
exhibit both the capabilities of the organ and the 
great skill of the artist. Itis barely possible that a 
few persons present were not overjoyed at the profes- 
sor’s condescension when the wonderful imitations, 
the whistling of the wind, the rattling of the cordage, 
the roar of thunder, etc., culminated in a live, shrill 
boatswain’s (conductor’s) whistle, of course proceed- 
ing out of the professor’s mouth. Probably it was a 
‘concession’? more repugnant to him than to the 
few who did not relish it. Mr, Creswold’s “ Fantasy 
on Themes from Faust” was a beautiful piece, to 
which we willingly would have listened all night. 

Mr. Roney played the overture to “ Fra Diavolo” 
with splendid success, producing a better impression 
than we received some time ago, when we heard the 
same piece performed by an excellent orchestra. The 
overture to ‘Poet and Peasant” was thought by 
many the finest performance of the second evening, 
and we should rejoice greatly if un opportunity should 
present to hear it again, 

The singing of the “ Arion Quartette” was good 
as it always is. Especially fortunate were the gentle- 
men in the execution of the march from the “ Arion,” 
on the first night, which was given with a spirit and 
perfection which places them in a high rank as ama- 
teurs. 

Mrs. Melchers’, Miss Milburn’s, and Miss Krenkle’s 
singing contributed largely to the attraction of the 
Mrs. Melchers, who has been a favorite 
here for some time, possesses a strong and, especially 
in the middle tones, beautiful voice, Her singing 
was warmly applauded. Miss Milburn is a new 
comer, and is rapidly gaining the favor and good will 
of all those who appreciate good singing. Miss Jo- 
hanna Krenkle is likewise a late acquisition to our 


occasion. 


.|musical talent, and has a sweet and very beautiful 


voice, under excellent cultivation, sings without any 
perceptible effort or affectation, and has a very pleas- 
ing, lady-like appearance. Every one of her pieces 
was received with enthusiastic applause, and encored. 

Betore closing I wish to allude yet to the wondrous- 
ly beautiful organ accompaniments to the singing, 
played, with a single exception, by Mr. Roney. It 
seemed as if the instrument possessed all the sympa- 


i] thy and tenderness of the human voice, and could 


not be otherwise than inspiring to both singers and 
audience. Great praise is due to Mr. Roney for his 
energy and perseverence in effecting the organ im- 
provements, as well as in advancing the cause of music 
by directing the attention of the public to the beauty 
N. 


and grandeur of organ music. 


A Plain Talk about Music.—No. 4, 


BY W. C. WEBSTER. 


Another cause of the decline of sacred music in our 
churches may be found in the notion which has 
obtained to a considerable extent, that singers after a 
few y@ars practice, become superannuated. This must 
be looked upon by every close observer as a very 
strange notion—because the age at which this decay 
of vocal powers is generally supposed to be consum- 
mated, is that at which our best public singers, who 
have taken the requisite care of themselves, are scarcely 
considered in their prime. If Braham, Madame 
Caridora Allen, or Sontag, had been members of our 
churches, there is reason to apprehend that they 
would have been laid aside as no longer having “ any 
voices” years before they had attained their greatest 
powers of execution, Braham was far advanced in 


years when he came to this country, but he was the 
“old man harmonious,’ and the magic tones of his 
voice are to this day remembered with a thrill of 
soul by those who heard and appreciated his won- 
derful skill and power. Braham and Caridora Allen 
may be regarded as exceptions to a general rule. 
Doubtless they were exceptions, but it is only their 
genius for music and natural talents. But genius 
and natural talent will not impart natural skill, when 
the practice is omited. If the distinguished singers 
to whom I have referred, had, like many of the mem- 
bers of our congregations, once gifted with fair musi- 
cal abilities, neglected to practice entirely, or, when 
they sung, cared little whether it was a mutter in the 
throat or a clatter through the teeth, or a whine 
through the nose, they too, long before the “ grim 
messenger” of death called them home, would have 
retired superannuated from the musical world ; while 
on the other hand, if the members of our congrega- 
tions would but faintly imitate those and other public 
singers in their praise worthy efforts to increase and 
retain their skill in song, they might go down to old 
age in possession of musical abilities, the employment 
of which would be pleasant to themselves and profit- 
able to others, 

Let us suppose, then, that this cultivation of the 
voice, and the ability to give euphonic directions to 
its control, lies in the knowledge of a control of the 
organs exercised. Every one at all versed in elocu- 
tion knows that in reading and speaking there is a 
language of tones, in some respects peculiar to every 
passion or emotion of the human mind. How far this 
is the work of nature, early association, written or 
spoken languages, it is not pertinent to our object to 
dwell upon. But if we inquire minutely into the 
nature of good singing, we shall find that it embraces 
the following particulars: Tone, intonation, time, 
articulation, accent, emphasis, expression and the 
graces. 

The word “ tone” has two significations in music, 
it is applied to a particular interval of sound, and 
also to a sound separately considered in relation to its 
qualities, thus we say, “a good tone,” “a bad tone, 
etc.,” and it is in this latter sense I here make use of 
the term. 

It is commonly imagined that a fine tone is alto- 
gether the work of nature. This, without doubt, isan 
error; but though nature gives to some organs a 
more favorable construction for agreeable tones, yet 
it is a well ascertained fact that the best formed may 
be so neglected, or perverted by misuse, as to produce 
tones altogether disagreeable. He whose taste or occu- 
pation leads him habitually to read or converse in a 
reduced tone of voice, will at length find himself 
unable to sing or speak with energy; but, on the 
other hand, he who pursues the opposite course, will 
often acquire an intensity of tone sufficient to stun 
the ears of every one that approacheshim. Buta 
harshness, as well as a gutteral, dental, labial or nasal 
quality of tone is often wholly to be attributed to a 
wrong conformation of the mouth—or, what amounts 
to nearly the same thing, an improper modification 
of the slender vowels. This difficulty can be removed 
and overcome by a careful, judicious course of train- 
ing. 

The term “intonation” implies the act of tuning 
the voice, or the art of singing in tune. <A just into- 
nation of voice is indispensable to a good singer, and a 
thing of very difficult attainment—acquired only by 
careful and assiduous cultivation, and studied and 
prolonged practice. Most of our instructors in music 
seem to proceed on the principle, that whenever 
nature has furnished a musical ear, she has so entirély 
perfected her ‘work, as to preclude the necessity of 
cultivation. An error as false in theory as baneful 
in practice. To supersede the necessity of practice, 
and to avoid in some measure the evils resulting 
from false intonation, illiterate composers have 
endeavored to construct their senseless harmonies 
entirely as possible of the most perfect concords, 
Bookmakers and publishers have too often committed 
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a similar indiscretion, by altering in order to simplify 
what was before exquisitely arranged, and even dis- 
tinguished for chaste simplicity. And they have done 
this, in many instances, for the sole purpose of avoid- 
ing certain chords, the false intonation of which they 
were as little able to endure as to correct. Yet, after 
all, what has been the result of all this labor, but to 
produce a neglect of those chords which should 
receive the greatest share of attention in the process 
of cultivation? Singers that have thus been injudi- 
ciously instructed are found to be quite as unable 
to perform, or even duly appreciate a refined piece of 
music, when this is required of them, as they were 
previous to their instruction. To perform one of the 
divine and almost inspired compositions of Handel 
or Haydn, would be as fruitless an attempt as 
for a Screech-Owl to emulate the song of the night- 
ingale. 

It is next to impossible to elucidate this portion of 
our theme to that extent which seems desirable, with- 
out protracting to an almost unlimited extent; and 
yet its importance, when viewed in all its bearings, 
so pertinent, cannot be dismissed till considered in 
some other of its phases, growing out of what has been 
assumed and directly or indirectly alluded to. 

When singing in concert with others, we are per- 
haps unconsciously influenced by those around us; 
mind acts on minds in close proximity, and voice on 
voices, and hence so influence each other as to correct 
imperfections which may exist. But, after all, the 
key to all just and truthful intonation lies in the 
practice of the voice under that control, and governed 
by such rules as tend to habitually bring the vocal 
organs into right positions, guided, ever, by those 
laws revealed by nature, and correctly developed by the 
careful study of science. But when a performance of 
singers becomes so intolerably dissonant as to render 
it unbearable; when for example, a large congrega- 
tion of all ages and descriptions, each singing as 
seems good in his own eyes, led withal by one desti- 
tute of every qualification, where are we to look for 
the “ Concord of sweet sounds?” Where, when our 
eyes are thus assailed, shall we find that edification, 
that sentimental appeal to feelings, the crowning 
glory of the art, and the ostensible object contem- 
plated in the institutitions of church music? Who 
will gainsay or deny the importance of, or insist that 
there is not the greatest need of extensive, individual 
cultivation? And, furnishing as nature does in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the ability to learn 
to sing, is not the duty to cultivate music industri- 
ously, faithfully and emphatically enjoined on all? 

It may be urged that it is not possible to have the 
music decently performed where the whole congrega- 
tion unite. We say distinctly, it is the duty of all 
to learn to sing, because the more perfect the service 
rendered, the more acceptable to Him to whom such 
service is offered. Let it be understood then, we 
place this duty in the same catagory as that of repen- 
tance, and faith in the worship of Him to whom the 
oblation is tendered, and hence the duty of its perfec- 
tion should be dominant before the mind of all who 
attempt its offering. Let all make conscience of 
learning to sing, and the decay of musical skill and 
taste, and the prevalent dissatisfaction with the music 
in our churches will be removed, except, so far as 
real perfection is attainable, the realization of which 
can never be attained here. 

Of “‘ time” in music, there is a general fondness 
which manifests itself in various ways; the accents 
of the poet, the steps of the pedestrian, the operations 
of the mechanic, and in countless other ways, which 
the diligent student of music is ever studying and 
weaving into a texture for available use, Without 
some species of measure or rhythm, it is impossible 
for melody to exist, and hence the impatience mani- 
fested at any irregularity in keeping time is increased 
in proportion as the melody is more regularly 
phrased and cadenced. Observe a listener during the 
performance of a piece of music highly rhythmical in 
character, and see how careful in calculating the time, 


b 


in the involuntary motion of the head, hand or foot, 
giving unequivocal testimony to the high satisfaction 
derived from the entertainment. Let an adagio in 
movement occur, wherein it is more difficult to com- 
pute the time, how soon, again, all motions cease, 
and attention directed almost exclusively to the har- 
mony, even when a tolerably perfect intonation is 
attained, 

It must be apparent to all that, though most 
persons have a strong predilection for melody, that 
“time,” like intonation, is purely a mental exercise, 
requiring careful and judicious cultivation and 
instruction; and where proper recourse is had to 
them, can scarcely fail to produce a thorough know- 
ledge of time. The general deficiency in this impor- 
tant element of good music lies in the want of a 
proper method in imparting a correct and uniform 
principle of keeping it. From some unaccountable 
whim, most teachers adopt very different modes of 
procedure, and not unfrequently means entirely 
inadequate to the accomplishment of the object are 
resorted to. “ Harmony” isa thing inherent in nature, 
and so is “time.” Every sound given out by a sono- 
rous body is as much composed of three ingredients, 
as every ray of light is of the three prismatic colors. 
And so the laws of rhythm are as fixed in nature as 
the succession of harmonic distances, and the two are 
so intimately connected that they cannot be separ- 
ated in melodic progression, Instead, therefore, of 
fixing on a precise instant for the beat to be made, 
on the commencement of the accented note, as an 
invariable signal, a certain number of motions of the 
hand or counts are required within a given time, and 
this without regard to accent, exact uniformity or 
precision. Singers thus instructed are compelled to 
follow a leader as their guide, hence, of necessity, 
behind him in point of time, and he, at length accus- 
tomed to their dragging, imagines himself irregular, 
unless uniformly at a certain distance in advance. In 
march movements, with proper care and due regard 
to the accented note as an inyariable signal, a simul- 
taneous and rhythmical performance without much 
difficulty remedied, and thereby the imperfections 
alluded to soon overcome, and the jargon entirely 
removed. 


Appropriate Music. 


Mr. Tom Goodwin, a well posted veteran in musi- 
cal and theatrical affairs, and who for many years 
was attached to the old Park Theater, tells a good 
anecdote referring to the late Mr. Hackett. He had 
been playing Rip Van Winkle, Colonel Wildfire and 
other characters with much success, when suddenly 
he took the town by storm with his wonderful imper- 
sonation of Falstaff, a character with which his name 
has always since been associated. Emboldened by his 
remarkable success he was tempted to try his fortunes 
in tragedy, and at length essayed no less a character 
than Hamlet. On one occasion he was playing this 
part to a very full house on the evening of St Pat- 
rick’s Day. In the “‘ play scene” in the third act the 
wind instruments go behind the scenes and play a 
march to bring on the King, Queen and courtiers. 
Paul Christian, the clarionet player, an enthusiastic 
Irishman, knew very little of the stage business of a 
theater, and was at a loss what to play for the royal 
party (the march from Judas Maccabeus was usually 
performed), accordingly he appealed to Nidds, the 
horn-player, an old hand at the business, who for a 
bit of mischief, suggested St. Patrick’s Day in the 
Morning.” Paul was delighted at the idea, and the 
cue being given lost no time in briskly striking up 
the above mentioned air, in which “ the gods” (there 
was an upper gallery then) most heartily joined. 
The royal party was convulsed. Hackett was in a 
fearful rage, and “his too solid flesh did nearly dis- 
solve,” for he was a stout Hamlet. Mr. Simpson and 
Thomas Barry, his stage manager, were horrified, but 
sub rosa quite enjoyed the fun. Nidds and Paul 
Christian, the delinquents, were each fined a week’s 
salary, which the treasurer, Mr. John Blake, returned 
to them the following week, with a severe reprimand. 


All of the Estey organs are now put in new and 
beautiful style of cases. From one to two car loads 
received each week at the wholesale rooms of C, J. 
Whitney & Oo, 


Beethoven’s Last Hours. 


Ferdinand Hiller has recently published some in- © 
teresting sketches and reminiscences of Beethoven. 
They are the more welcome as coming from the hand 
of one of the very few who were permitted to see the 
great man on his death-bed and record his last words. 
In March, 1827, tidings of Beethoven’s serious illness 
came to Weimar, where Hiller was studying music 
under Hummel. Master and pupilstarted for Vienna. 
The keen frosty air, the excitement of sledging, and 
the genial companionship, seem to have made the 
youth forget the troublesome thoughts which probably 
crossed the mind of the elder pilgrim, Hummel, on - 
his arrival at Vienna, found his worst fears realized 
—Beethoven was suffering from the dropsy. The 
travelers were surprised on the occasion of their first 
visit at finding him comfortably seated by the fireside 
in his study. After cordially greeting Hummel, and 
saying a few kind words to Hiller, Beethoven enquir- 
ed eagerly for Goethe, but the conversation necessarily 
halted occasionally, for visitors had to write in pencil 
all their answers, and the process was tedious. ‘I 
have been in this state for four months,” he exclaimed, 
“‘T shall lose all patience!” Passing from the sub- - 
ject of his own health, he inveighed bitterly against 
the prevailing bad taste in art matters, and the “ di- 
lettantism which is the ruin of everything in Vienna.” 
The government and high authorities then had their 
turn. ‘‘ Write aset of penitential psalms and dedi- 
cate it to the Empress,” he said to Hummel, who 
wisely discarded the well-meant advice. He then 
talked familiarly about his nephew, remarking, ‘they 
hang the small thieves but the big ones are allowed 
to go scot free.” The popularity of the Italian opera 
annoyed him. ‘ They say, ‘ Vox populi, vow Dei’ I 
never did believe in that saying.” ‘The second was a 
sadder visit. Beethoven was in bed, groaning with 
pain. His lonely life and sense of desolation con- 
trasted sadly with that of his friend Hummel, who 
had been recently married. “ You are a happy man,” 
he said, ‘‘ you have a wife who loves you, who takes 
care of you, but I, poor wretch—,” and he sighed 
deeply. He then showed them a picture, lately pre- 
sented to him, of the house in which Hadyn was born. 
‘It has made me as happy as a child to see the birth- 
place and cradle of so great a man!” He talked to 
Hummel about Schindler. “He is an excellent fel- 
low, who took a great deal of trouble on my account. 
I have promised to help him in his concert, which will 
be given shortly. But nothing will come of that. 
Now, I wish you would do me the favor to play in 
that concert.’ Hummel promised he would, and was 
faithful to his promise. On the occasion of the third 
visit little passed that was worth recording. Beeth- 
oven’s bodily powers were failing rapidly. He talked 
with gratitude of the kindness of our Philharmonic 
Society, which had forwarded him a present of a hun- 
dred pounds, but it was a great effort to talk at all. 
“J will write a grand overture, and a grand sympho- 
ny for them,” he said, acknowledging his obligation. 
Hiller saw the dying man for the last time on the 23d 
of March, 1827; not a word escaped his lips, but he 
looked lovingly on those who soothed and sustained 
him in his last hours. He died two days afterwards 


THE FABBRI SHASON AT THE STADT THEATER.— 
“L’Africaine” ran very smoothly at the New York 
Stadt Theater on its second repetition, and Madame 
Fabbri as Selika, and Mr. Jacob Muller as Nelusko 
created even a greater furor than on the first repre- 
sentation. Both of them were encored frequently 
during the performance. Mlle. Rossetti also created 
a favorable impression by her artistic impersonation 
of the vole of Ines. Mr. Mulder, the director, made 
the choral and orchestral departments perform their 
part of the work satisfactorily. The opera that suc- 
ceeded it was ‘Don Giovanni,” with Mde. Fabbri as 
Donna Anna, Mile. Rosetti as Donna Elvira, Mlle. 
Anna Elzer as Zerline, Mr. Muller as Don Giovanni, 
Mr. Carl Formes as Leperello (his greatest role), Mr. 
Weinlich as the Commander, and Mr. Habelmann as 
Don Ottavio. After ““Don Giovanni” Marschner’s 
grand opera, “‘The Templar and Jewess” (Ivanhoe , 
was presented in a complete style. 


A Musica CHARACTER —‘ L’Homme Orchestra,” 
so called in Paris because he played at the same time 
the drum, cymbals, castanettes, horns, and triangle, 
with his mouth, hands, head, knees and feet, has been 
released from the hulks, where he was confined for 
his International proclivities, but will be refused per- 
mission to give his former representations in the open 
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The Chickering pianos stand unrivaled by any 
other in the world. A large and fine assortment of 
these beautiful instruments can always be seen at the 
music warerooms of C, J, Whitney & Co, 
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circle in which the musical world, like all other 
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| worlds, performs its evolutions, and the pith of the 
| whole lies in the almighty dollar. 
| To the theory of infatuation it would be easy to 
“ Music is the only art which cannot corrupt the mind.” | oppose that of prejudice. If you are not deeply 
“The man that hath no music in himself vs fit for lreasons, impressed with the idea that those attending public 
ee omerramee: £40 80 such man be trusted.” performances of music compose, for the most part, for 
y ) an audience whose taste, already surfeited, is in con- 
| stant search after something factitious and exciting ; 
if you treat the art as an art, you will have ninety- 
/nine out of a hundred against you. 
Send for) This double result follows from prejudice and 
| infatuation—that men of fashion despise criticism as 
dry and worthless, while the victims of popular 
|opinion hate it, because they find it equally unjust, 
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Musical Criticism. 


We are approaching a subject truly delicate, and, | 
as it were, treading on “holy ground.” Whoever | 
looks into the papers of the day, and views the criti- | 
cisms passed upon the musical, profession, cannot | 
divest themselves of the fact that the public are 
unjust toward artists in two ways—infutuation and 
prejudice. If a person will adopt an extraordinary 
manner, or a fantastic mode of attire, will roll his 
eyes and throw himself into frightful attitudes, spend | 
plenty of money in puffing, contrive on certain occa- 
sions to make himself appear the personification of 
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melancholy or abstraction, he is at once raised to the 
pinnacle of artistic supremacy, and looked upon as | 
the existing type of the beau ideal. The public! 
belongs to him, and he thenceforward governs it as | 
its lord and master, until another comes forward, 
with his hair still better dressed, more ducats in his 
pocket, demeanor more melancholy and interesting, 
wien his predecessor is forced to abdicate. But the 
seat of empire is never for a moment vacant; a great 
artist is sure to find a greater will succeed him. 
When a mere mortal is raised to such an elevation— 
when he hears, as it were, the music of the spheres, 
can it be supposed that he should busy himself with 
what is passing in the world below him? What (in 
all candor) becomes of criticism before an infatuation 
of this kind? The truth is, the authors of the past | 
who composed the songs attemptedly interpreted by 
our modern performers, had little conception of the 
masterly manner their inspired compositions would 
be perpetuated by the skilled artists of the nineteenth 
century. They wrote for the winds. The singers 
and performers of their day had no conception of the 
lofty heights, in mental attainments, indispensable to 
the correct and truthful presentation of their ideas of 
the theme and subject in hand. The mind of a Bra- 
ham, Incledon, De Bevis or Pierson—a Malibran, 
Marie Antoinette, Garcia, Gillingham—and the almost 
innumerable galaxy of stars in the musical firmament, 
which in their enumeration would fill a page. But 
keeping aloof from those bright constellations, so 
carefully and constantly watched by the telescopes 
now pointed to them in the orbits in which they 
moved, ignoring the whole, and the man who should 
coldly subject a popular favorite, his performances or 
productions, to a careful, candid analysis, would at | 
once provoke a multitude of enthusiasts, and find he| 
had touched upon a hornet’s nest. 

It must, however, be confessed that there appears 
little danger of going to vexatious extremes. The 
critic usually adopts an excellent policy, and shuns 
all asperity with the nicest care. 


He soon rises to ; 
the most elevated diapason of admiration. He gives 
truth and substance to the fable of Echo and Nar- 
cissus, and the follies of the public find in him an 
echo which resounds farther than echo ever did 
before; and the stifled sighs or louder applause of 


|ignorant and arrogant 
Does it not require, then, great genius and courage | 


to raise criticism to its proper position? Yes, more 
than that is required ; a little conscience is necessary, 
and, if it can be found, a little science. Look at the 
papers of our cities, and analyze the so-called “criti- 
cisms” therein found from day to day, and tell me, has 
not criticism renounced its rights and first duty—that 
of speaking the truth to every one, great and small? 
For the first, it has adopted a formulary of admira- 
tion; and, for the latter, one that may be styled 


negative. Conscientiously to analyze a work, asinger, 


‘or a musical performance, now-a-days, to ascertain 


and point out its good and bad points (and both are 
to be found among the best), would be considered as 
a sort of sacrilege. But let not the genuine critic be 
alarmed by these difficulties. His is a high destina- 
tion, and he must rise superior to the obstacles that 
lie in his path. The true vocation of a critic is not 
yet understood or allowed by the public in general. 

Criticism, as directed to the musical transactions 
of this city, is generally unjust and indiscriminate. 
Bold as is this assertion, the charge will be too easily 
made good, and we may only refer to the flippant 
jargon of the past and present season for abundant 
proof. By the indiscriminate praise bestowed upon 
every individual seeking public approbation, great 
injustice is done to talent. The public is at all times 
partially directed by individuals of known and ac- 
knowledged taste, or by the criticisms of the daily 
press; it is the latter which, we regret, exalts the 
indifferent, leaving no degree by which talent can be 
rewarded. In one paper we read of a performance 
“unequalled in this country; great power, delicacy, 
and incomparable facility.” In another, we hear of a 
performance “unequalled in the taste displayed in 
touching the piano; of claims of no ordinary kind on 
the lovers of music,” and such like absurdities. 
Surely these extravagances are better avoided, as they 
are invariably falsified by the parties for whose benefit 
they are injudiciously offered. Let us be just in our 
applause, and by such wholesome correction we shall 
elevate the standard of taste, and excite the profession 
to better exertion. 


PLAIN 'TALK.—Readers of the Sona JOURNAL will 
no doubt, be much gratified by the perusal of the 
fourth paper on music by Professor Webster. He 
calls his articles “Plain Talk,” and very plain they 
are in more respects than one. The justice of his 
criticisms have been acknowledged by other musical 
journals, and the plainness with which, in the pres- 
ent paper, is set forth what is requisite to proper 
musical culture, is not less apparent than forcible. 


Tue CrystaL.—This new Glee Book, by Prof. 
FE. H. Pease, is already becoming very popular. 
It is designed particularly for singing schools and 
conventions. All in want of a new singing book, 
containing a new, good and attractive selection of 
music, with variety enough for all occasions, should 
get the Crystal. It is certainly one of the best books 


the concert room are heard from one end of the land 


_,© the other. It is thus that the bad taste of the | copy, which will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of | 
_ the retail price, $1.50. Price per dozen, $13,50, 


rtist produces that of the public, and this, again, 


of the kind published in years. Send for a specimen 
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The Dolby Ballad Troupe. 


In addition to what “ Ranger ” has said of the Dol- 
by concerts, the following details of their last concert 
in Boston will be of interest. It is from the Boston 
Traveller of the 22d of January. 


The last concert given by the Dolby ballad troupe 
in this country took place in the Music Hall on Satur- 
day evening, and was, as it deserved to be, very largely 
attended. The programme was indeed a delightful 
one, being selected with great care and with especial 
reference to displaying the best qualities of this best 
of troupes. Included in the programme were two part 
songs, a glee, and a madrigal, and of these a part song 
by Mr. W. H. Cummings, ‘ Golden Slumbers,” a very 
graceful composition, and the part song by Hatton, 
‘** When Evening’s Twilight,” were encored. Mr. Cum- 
mings sung in the first part ‘“O ma maitresse,” from 
Felicien David’s Lalla Roukh, giving as an encore, 
“T am sleeping, bonny Kitty,” by Abt; and in the 
second part Randegger’s “Sunshine and Shade” in 
place of Hatton’s ballad, ‘ Fatherland,” which was 
announced on the programme, Miss Edith Wynne 
gave with exquisite taste Linley’s “O bid your faith- 
ful Ariel Fly,” and for an encore a delightful song by 
Randegger, “Only for one;” afterwards she sung 
“‘ Love has eyes,” by Bishop, which was also encored 
she responding with ‘‘ Margerys’ Almanac,” by Mad. 
Sainton-Dolby. Mr. Santley followed with a romanza 
from Donizetti's Maria de Rudenz, “Ah! non avea 
piu lagrime ;” then gave a scene from Zampa, “ Thou 
whose sweet seductive grace,” and in the second part 
a cavatini from Ricci’s La Prigione d’Edimburgo, 
“Sulla poppa del mio Brik;” he gave as encores a 
“Tarantella,” by Rossini, and Handel’s aria “ Oh, rud- 
dier than the Cherry,” the last, by the way, as wellas 
the first song he sung in connection with the troupe 
in this country. Mad. Patey sang with great tender- 
ness a song by Hay, ‘The Summer Bloom hath Pass- 
ed Away,” and for an encore, Hullah’s “ Storm ;” in 
the second part she gave a ballad by Henry Smart, 
“ The Lady of the Lea,” which was also encored, giv- 
ing in response, and with great feeling and apposite- 
ness, ‘‘Sweet Home.” Mr, Lindsay Sloper, as well as 
accompanying through the evening, gave two piano- 
solos, in which he well sustained his reputation as a 
first-class artist, All the vocalists were in fine voice, 
and sung with more than their wonted finish and 
spirit. Mr. Santley in especial gave us an excellent 
taste of his quality, and when he appears in this city 
in opera, which he will during the season, he is cer- 
tain of astonishing all those who hear him. The 
troupe has now dissolved, and the majority of its mem- 
bers leave New York for home on the steamer of Wed- 
nesday next. There is but one opinion expressed in 
reference to their departure, and that is of universal 
regret. We should be glad to have them with us 
again. In their way they were peerless. They were 
accomplished artists, and thorough ladies and gentle- 
men, and won as much by the modesty of their bear- 
ing in private, as by their artistic abilities in public. 
As singers of oratorio music they were not to be 
equalled, and we must lament that in the future that 
peculiar style of musical entertainment can have no 
attractions, interpreted, as it undoubtedly must be, by 
inferior artists. They have left us, and may good luck 
attend them. 


A New OpeRA.—The musical world, which has 
had no new work of interest since Verdi’s “Don Car- 
los,” has been awaiting with interest the production 
of his ““Aidu,” written for the Viceroy of Egypt. 
The work has at last been heard in the theater at 
Cairo, and the result was most gratifying. The en- 
thusiasm of the audience is described as beyond 
bounds, and the composer himself, the director, Botte- 
sini, the artists, and even the chorus, were received 
with the heartiest demonstrations of applause. The 
music is termed ‘‘stupendous” by an excited corre- 
rang The opera will soon be played at La Scala, 

ilan. 


WANTED.—A music printer, who is capable in 
every way of taking charge of an office and superin- 
tending the work in all departments where music 
printing is a specialty. To such a person steady 
employment will be given. Apply in person or by 
letter to C, J. Whitney & Co., Detroit. 


RENEW YOUR SuBscrpTions.—All who have not 
| already renewed their subscriptions for 1872 should 
do so at once, or their names will be erased from our 
books. Our terms are invariably in advance, and no 
paper will be sent longer than paid for, 


} 


| HAVE you seen the Estey organs in their new and 
| beautiful cases ? 


De 
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From the Home Journal. 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 


The amusing blunder of Lord Houghton in the 
London Atheneum, December 16, that the words of 
“Home, Sweet Home” were either by Baily or 
Thomas Moore, is only paralleled by the assumption 
of the Athenewwm of December 28, which, correcting 
Lord Houghton’s error, mistakes J. Howard Payne, 
the real author, for a strolling English actor. J. 
Howard Payne was born in the city of New York, 
June 9, 1792. His paternal grandfather was a mili- 
tary officer and member of the Provincial Assembly 
of Massachusetts; his father was educated as a phy- 
sician under General Warren, who fell at Bunker 
Hill—subsequently resided at East Hampton, Long 
Island, as principal of the Clinton Academy—and 
later became a resident of New York. The author of 
“Home, Sweet Home” entered Union College as a 
beneficiary of Mr. John E. Seaman, of this city, but, 
owing to the death of his mother, did not remain 
long; and, when next heard of, makes his debut as an 
actor (as Young Norval) at the Park Street Theatre, 
February 24, 1809, being then sixteen years old. In 
1813, he went abroad; and while in Paris ‘‘ Home, 
Sweet Home” was written, to be incorporated into a 
play entitled the “Maid of Milan,” which, at the 
request of Charles Kemble, of Covent Garden, and 
for a consideration of thirty pounds, was converted 
into the opera known as “Clari,” in connection with 
which Miss Tree first sang ‘Home Sweet Home.” 
Returning to America, Payne became a contributor 
to the Democratic Review, dying in 1852 as United 
States Consul at Tunis. 

From a private journal kept by Sir Henry Bishop, 
and now in possession of Madame Anna Bishop 
(Schultz), it appears that ‘Clari,” an opera in three 
acts, by J. Howard Payne, was first performed at 
Covent Garden, May 8, 1523. Sir Henry’s entry is as 
follows: 

“Cc LARI: 


OR, 
“THE MAID OF MILAN, 
OPERA, 
“Tn Three Acts. 

“Performed at Covent Garden Theater, May 8th, 
1828. 

“The piece was written by Mr. Howard Payne, 
from the French ballet of ‘Clari.’ Several pieces of 
the poetry, however, were written by Planche. 

“The principal singers were Miss M. Tree, Miss 
Love, Miss Beaumont, Miss Hallande, Master Lang- 
hurst, Mr. Pearman, and Mr. Isaacs. 

“Tt was eminently successful.” 

The music of the song was composed by Sir Henry 
Bishop, after a Sicilian air. Among the songs appear- 
ing in “ Clari,” Sir Henry, in his diary, acknowledges 
the airs of the following: “This way, Place them 
Here;” “For Shame! Get you Gone, Sir;” “Ne’er 
Shall I Forget the Day ;” ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home;” 
“O Light Bounds my Heart;” ‘‘ Yes, Yes, I Read it 
in Those Eyes;” ‘No, No, I’m not yet Wed;” and 
others to the number of half a dozen or more. The 
journal begins with the first song, ‘‘ He Winna Tak’ 
the Hint,” ever published by the celebrated composer, 
which appeared in 1800 or 1801, and ends with 1840, 
including, in the handwriting of the author, a com- 
plete list of the publications of forty years of musical 
labor. It is, of course, of inestimable critical value. 

[From the London Athenzum, December 30. 

We have been favored with a copy of a letter ad- 
dressed by the late Sir Henry Bishop to Miss Whit- 
nall (now Mrs. Scarisbrick), a professor of singing at 
Liverpool. 

“Lonpon, 13 Cambridge street, Hyde Park, Sep- 
tember 17, 1849.—Dear Madam: I have very little 
to say in answer to your inquiry respecting ‘Home, 
Sweet Home!’ It was first sung by Miss M. Tree, in 
my opera of ‘Clari,’ and sung by her with a degree 
of pathos and intense expression which I have never 
heard equaled! Indeed, it was the perfection of 
true English ballad singing. 

“Some few years afterwards I was teaching that 
song to a young Italian lady residing with Madame 
Pasta, and Pasta expressed great admiration of it, 
saying she wished also to learn it, as she was very 
desirous of singing some English songs. At that 
time Donizetti was writing his ‘Anna Bolena,’ in 
Italy, for Pasta, and I have good reasons to believe 
that Pasta, on her return to Italy, gave Donizetti the 
song, and requested him to introduce it in his opera. 
This accounts for a part of the melody being in the 
opera of “ Anna Bolena,’ though without any sort of 
acknowledgment from Donizetti. 

“JT should have answered your letter earlier than 
this, but that being from home it did not reach me 
in time to do so. 

“ Believe me to remain yours truly, 

(Signed) “ HENRY R. BISHOP.” 

“ Miss Whitnall,” 


Music in Worship. 


Ata recent lecture in New York, by Dr. Eben Tour- 
jee, of Boston, on “ Music in Worship,” the professor 
began his remarks by an allusion to the manner in 
which the musical portion of the church service is con- 
ducted in the great majority of churches at the pres- 
ent time. We go to church and hear the minister 
give out a hymn, the words of which are as familiar 
to our ears as our own name, and we naturally think, 
“Well, now, I shall have a chance to sing this, surely ;” 
but almost before these thoughts have had time to 
creep through our brains the choir strikes up a tune 
we never heard of before, and, as a rule, never care to 
hear again. By all means the congregation should be 
afforded an opportunity to participate in the musical 
portion of the worship, It is true that in some 
churches the congregation are alowed an opportunity 
to sing once during the service; in others once a 
month. The professor would not dispense with the 
choir by any means; but he would dispense with the 
fashion of allowing the choir to do all the singing. 
Tunes should be selected that are alike suitable and 
familiar to the people, and should never be written 
higher than D or E. He had attended church in Ber- 
lin during the year 1863, and was never so much im- 
pressed with the power of congregational singing be- 
fore. There was in the church a choir of 100 singers, 
but they did not monopolize the whole of the musical 
worship by any means. When the hymn was given 
out and the monster organ had sounded the prelude 
the choir sang the first verse by themselves, and were 
afterwards joined by the congregation and about fif- 
teen or twenty brass instruments. Such music as was 
made there the speaker declared he had never dream- 
ed of before. He could not retain his seat, but rose 
to his feet, while the cold chills streamed down his 
back and the tears burst from his eyes. Unable to 
restrain himself—for the music was more like what 
one might expect in heaven than anything he could 
conceive of—he gathered up his hat and left the build- 
ing. He waited on the steps some minutes, but the 
singing being continued he departed to his hotel, 
where he at once formed a determination to battle in 
the future for a reorganization of our system of musi- 
cal worship. 

The children, the professor said, must be taught to 


sing. They are in Germany, and we all know whata |‘ 


land of song that is in consequence. In this country, 
however, it did seem to him that the divine injunc- 
tion, ‘‘ Feed my Lambs,” had been almost wholly for- 
gotten. And then, too, we are in need of better tunes 
than we now have. He objected to very much of the 
secular music now in vogue, saying that it was far 
more likely to move a boy’s heels than his heart. In 
most of our churches we waut more organ, and besides 
this we want, as in Germany, the organ assisted by 
brass instruments. It is only prejudice which pre- 
vents our having brass instruments, and this prejudice 
should be overcome. 

At the conclusion of the speaker’s remarks he an- 
nounced his intention of conducting for a few min- 
utes a praise meeting of Christian song, and to this 
end had circulated among the congregation small slips 
containing a number of well known songs. He first 
requested all to sing the familiar old hymn commen- 
cing, 

The morning light is breaking. 

The darkness disappears ; 
and imagine the surprise of many when they were 
joined by five or six brass instruments, all being 
“tooted” on to the fullest extent of the ability of the 
blowers, but all blending most beautifully with the 
voices of the singers. Several hymns, including 
‘Nearer to Thee,” “ Watchman,” “ Jesus paid it all,” 
‘‘ Hebron,” “I love to tell the story ” and others, were 
sung in rapid succession and with most excellent 
effect, the brass instruments and the organ accompa- 
nying in each case. 


BURDEN OF A Basso’s CoMPLAINT.—For a per- 
former fifty-two years old, Wachtel plays the part of 
the lover with wonderful spirit and tenderness. His 
description of love-making to Alcandor (basso), in the 
second act of “The Postillion,” calls from the latter 
the well-founded complaint that the higher a tenor 
soars the more the girls love him; but a basso may 
go down, down, twenty-five miles below the staff, and 
create no enthusiasm or admiration in their tender 
hearts.— Washington Star. 


The demand for the new temperance song, “Tommy 
is Dead,” is beyond all precedent. It is issued with 
an elegant lithograph title page, and sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the retail price, 40 cents: 


One hundred and sixty Estey organs were received 
at the warerooms of C, J. Whitney & Co., during the 
month of January, 
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PREMIUM LIST FOR 1872. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 


Premiums: 


8 Subscribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth ........ $ 1 50 


B) Lg *< i a uM  Venaenee 2 50 
10 ae “ - ss a oe 6 00 
16 Ms if a a cee igeasueas/ 240 OO 
20 $ a 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 % ve 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 % < L <: “ with Stool 30 00 
40 “ « 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 . ne 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 i ty 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 

100 sf L 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Btyle C.....cccccecccece «+ 100 00 
125 “« “ 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,styleD 125 00 
150 25! ae 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
2 CASO... scccncenececcsccsee 150 00 
200 ') bi 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 “ad ie 1 ie &  20.c6506 25000 
300 - = 1 ~ bedi. | Bsr 300 00 
400 | 1 - “40, pipe 
TOP ccccccccccccceccsscces 400 00 
500 “ “ 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 


Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances ‘are to apply 


on Premium list. 


The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 


Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
ecribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 


In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 


Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 


Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 


Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 


handsome prize. 


Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


Publishers of Toe Sona JOURNAL, 


197 Jefferson Ave., 


DETROIT, MIOH, 


s 
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MUSIC AT POPULAR PRICES. 


2 


! THE CHEAPEST MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS IN THE WO3LD. 


NINE numbers of this popular series of music books are now ready. Each number contains from eighteen. to twenty four pieces of choice new 
4\ music—forty-eight pages—sheet music size, neatly bound in colored covers, forming by far the cheapest collections of music ever published, 
The MUSICAL ALBUMS are printed on fine white paper from full sized music plates, and each piece is complete and correct. The following 
numbers are now ready, and will be mailed post-paid to any address on receipt of fifty cents each: 


CONTENTS OF BRAINARDS’ MUSICAL ALBUMS. 


vv. 1—Eighteen Vocal and Instrumental | No. 4—-23 New Songs and Quartettes. | No. 7—Nineteen Songs and Piano Pieces. 
Pieces. TheGolden Shore, - Siete Chines Bietiohia 
“eee My Village Home, La ea te teke ye ABO G ot atl te) Gon AR Reteeree 
Down by the River Side—Ballad, - H.T.Knake| TheNameofhimIlove, -  - Rene Favarger | Nellie Seh tet iad?) OE TR m. T. Rogers 
As \'d nothing else todo—Song, —- : Hatton | The path across the Hills - - Mrs. Norton | Kate O’Shan “ge ; Z i # E. Mack 
1'm dying, Motner, dying—Song and Chorus, _ Hays | The Guckoo’s Notes, = risky Niehancmlaaiphisl ka ccatext ovea cele ual sacle ndec eine 
Bright {hings can never die—Song, - Rimbault | Maggie’s Weleome 25 2 Claribel Sta light + ae Ling a, z - - - E. Mack 
Oh, ask me not—Song, - - McNaughton | Farewell Jeannie 5 x Z Chas. Blamphin tarlig B azurka, » - + | Chas. Kinkel 
Redowa de Paris, - - - Burgmuller | Eehoes gee eS :: - aS a nee cae oe shri * ° a Virginia Gabriel 
My love is gone to battle—German Song - —_Kucken | Sunny days willecnictnadin ‘ & ely Rasen} Lo sy s heap, eee te - Wallerstein 
Somebody's Darling—Song, |= - = ~— Crawford | What need have J the-truth to tell =. Claribel Merrily. Merrilwl oes the thet 5 F. Kucken 
Angelis ilsten when she speaks—Song, - Hime | The Bridge of Sighs 5 a” « © Saxe! Lover | f pallte bridue., fenai the time, = _ Gilmore 
Over the sea—Song, -. a F Groom | Wo Rose without'a Thorn ‘ i Wik Roaées Fr oe bridge of fancies, - - Annie Fricker 
Song of the Skylark—Fantasia, : - Wyman | Childhood’s sunny hours, - Wm. T. Rogers me wht sedowas SES ORS Se Hy Mack 
{1 Bacio Valse, = - - - - - = | Brainard | Sing again the Olden Bailad Up athE Riceaetiodl sartale walt to lec tbeb te cutiouea SNe og 
i a A =e ie Charles Kinkel 93g s +7 R0B8ETS | ’Tis sweet to look back sometimes. M. F. H. Smith 
Strike the harp Waltz, The Song of the Swan - + + Wm. T. Rogers | Fire bell gal 
St Paul Mareh, 3 . = : E. Mack | 0 Summer Sunshine—Quartette, - Wm. T. Rogers | Hem paler, és r r j cp Me on 
Shadow Danee—“ Dinorah,” - = B. Richards | The Snow Flake Pe ae at ue a ar a res hela pa Sets = - J. H. McNaughton 
Why do summer roses fade—Transcription,  “‘ Ratuimwodeie e eile om) MAW ERTR Rogen arly sews schottisch =- - - Chas, Kinkel 
Faust Waltz. : i i 3 - _Lanner | The lone River Bs ee et Been Don’t frown on me, darling, - - Schonaker 
Wedding belis March, - - - Wyman | Autumn Memories, (yb P EE: Rogers Garnet Schottisch, - - - - Pierre 
abe last Song of Sappho, “‘ -  - Wm. T. Rogers 
? + r - t 
No.2 Twenty choice Songs & Quartettes. | °° bream =. Wm. T. Rogers 
f We aré not far trom those . : 
Deo — of the days that are gone, HN a we love, 4s - Wm. T. Rogers No. 8—Nineteen Popular Comic and Sen- 
Hearts and Homes—Song, - - Blockley N ; j ; i 
I have loved Thee - - - Wm, O, Fiske No. 5—Eighteen beautiful Piano-forte timental Songs. . 
Angel Footsteps—Song, - ~ - Williams 
er er Sry pols 7 pioadey Pieces. Florenee MeBride—Song and Chorus, - $, B. Charles 
Alone in the Lane—Ballad hs - E. Linwood earls ne peep gS < - Lingard 
They teli me { am quiie Forgot—Song, W. T. Wrighton | Violet Crown ites ae - A. De Prosse | the Cork tag ons eng. De NTS 5 Caulfield 
Night brings out the Stars—Quartette, - Wm. T. Rogers | Home, Sweet Home—Variations, - J. H. Slack | why sre.You Wandering Here. I Pr 
When the purse is full—Song - J. H. McNaughton | Fairy Sprite Schottische, = - E. Mack C y Di int Fy 5 ays sae athan 
oes ae wane ed ei a J : Hees Isolina Waltz, : é : q plane Come Disappoin ment, Come—Ballad, - Chas. Mathias 
Evening music on the waters—Quartette, - Merz | Faust March, - - - 2 * Yasner | Gein ¢ Balloon Coase ee Ps W.. T. Porter 
I’ve no Mother new—Song and Chorus, - Smith | Cricket Waltz, - - - - E. Mack nis Sweet to Look Back. § wale, M A W. Hunt 
Little deooping Fiower—Song and Chorus, Ch. Blamphin Il Bacio Polka, - - - - Relttibws and By- Sone aad Ch. ometimes, alle H. Smith 
Those other Times—Quartette, - | Wm. T. Rogers | Evening Bells Quickstep, - t E. Mack | BY ana by gang Choris, 9 = Wee Waa hy Roger 
Morning waketh—Quartette, a Wm. T. Rogers | Fairy Tales - - - - - Ch. Hess | The Kiss on the Stairs—Comic, - = Huxley 
0 bay of Dublin—Song, - = - Dufferin | Recreation March, - . - E. Mack | Nellie Malone—Love Song,  - - __ - Caulfield 
Bonnie Dundee—Scotch Song, + 2 Rimbault | Mabel Mazurka, - - - Ch. Kinkel | In the ene Fold—Sacred Song, - Lizzie S. Burke 
Castles in the air—Scetch Song . . Rainbow Waltz, - - - - A. P. Wyman | Lamp-Lighter Dick—Comic, = - Chas. Dibdin 
How can I leave thee - . - Abingdon Waltz, - - - C.H. Kerr | Tim Turpin—Comic, -  - - = - TT. Hood 
Weston’s March, a prs - - _E. Mack | When a Man’s a Little Bit Poorly—Comic, . Blewitt 
A Silver Star Waltz, - - - - A. P. Wyman | A Traveler Stopped at a Widow’s Gate, - S. Storace 
No 3—Twenty-four Popular New Comic Happy Sprite Polka, - - - E.Mack | The Beautiful Boy—Comic, - = 5 : 
Opal Mazurka, ~ - . - ~| Pierre | You and I, - alias Oo . = Claribel 
Songs. 
Bo sure you call as you pass by, - _L. Willams No. 6—20 Beautiful Sacred Quartettes, 
The Charming Youn idow - - + ak, Cove . . : : 
~ toon Bla ahaa A tava | with Piano or Organ Accompaniment. | No. 9—Eighteen Vocal and Instrumental 
Captain Jinks,  - - - - F. Maglagan , , 
Polly Perkins of Pemberton Green, - H. Clifton | There’s nothing true but Heaven, - Karl Merz Pieces, 
Young Man fromthe Country, -— - H. Clifton | Come a ies Soe. ae ee Kad Redaa 
Pulling hard apainst the Stream, - M. Hobson | Behold how good, -* - - - - Karl Merz| Golden HairedAdalena, - - - J.A. Butterfield 
Two Thousand Pounds a Year, = - = C. W. Glover | ah} this life, ‘tis but a vapor, - | Wm.B. Bradbury | GentleAilee, - - | = + « ‘Wm. T. Rogers 
Twointhe Morning, = - 7 C. H. Marriott | Let zion in her King rejoice, - ° - = Sarchte| Ella Waltz,’ = - Ea ag i“ Th ened 30 
The Flying Trapeze, ; 2 Altred Lee | Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice, - - Davenport | Christmas Tree Polka St. flag “yates Metcalf 
mae Sevtil Old Sparrow, : _ R. Coote | Father, lownthy voice, - '- - D. E. Jones | Sunset Bird—Quartette, - -* + Wm. T. Rogers 
The Curly little Bow-Wow, if -,_ S. Tate | Cast thy burden on the Lord -  S. Wesley Martin | We parted in Silence, sniest muuitcecs eee 
Ada, with the Golden Hair, - = -  =M.Hobson | EyeningHyma, - - | -  - = KarlMerz|CarolinaMarch, - + + = = Van Vieck 
The Will and the Way, = - +  M. Hobson | Guide me, Oh Thou Great Jehovah, - - Zartius | MorningStar Waltz, - - + - + Lanner 
Put your Shoulder tothe Wheel, - - M. Hobson | Lord Thou who eall’stus,- - '- - Karl Merz | Maggie, Sweet Maggie, - - + = E. Linwood 
Paddle your own Canoe, - - M. Hobson | Abide with me - = = = = = Rimbault | Nellie Malone Tee, wand nl TEN SCanlGed 
Beautiful Nell, = - : : -__ _ R. Coote | God of Israel, | - - - - Mine | New Year’sMarch, - - «= - _A.P. Wyman | 
Katie's Letter, 2 - Lady Dufferin | The Turf shall be my sacred shrine - Karl Merz | Queen of the Cottage periods teenth, Butterfield 
Come in and Shut the Door, - “G. Caleott When our heads are bowed with woe - Karl Merz | Sing to me Softl Dear Sixter ay See ge 
Pretty Jemima, A a - Chas. Belmont | Give Glory to God - - - <a Karl Merz | Light-foot Galton: id hy 2 F- a E.M ack 
The late Lamented Mr. Jones, - Edward Lee | The Lord is in His Holy Temple i! Conia T stictasOnex cf tne Beitec lead es eee 
Bright eyes are Glistening, > - M. Hobson | Be Thou exalied, Oh my God, ° - - Karl Merz Waiting at the Gale ay tiieipeliae . Browne. 
Bear it like a Man, r 7 = M. Hobson | The spacious Firmament on High, - Karl Merz | Faries o Dreamland, Pig ie e Frank W. Green 
Ciementina Cautts, ¢ 5 - M. Hobson | BejoyfulinGod, - -  - '-  -  KarlMerz{ RobinRed Breast Schottisch, - - -  Beuter 


THE MUSICAL ALBUMS, unlike most of the cheap musical publications now flooding the country, are printed from large sized music plates, 
every piece being complete and correct, with accompaniments for Piano-forte or Reed Organ, Copies will be mailed post-paid to any address on 


oe ence PRICE FIFTY CENTS EACH NUMBER. 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 
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HAINES BROTHERS’ 


ANO FORTES. 


om «6 


Important Facts worth knowing to Purchasers. 


The following statements are based upon our personal investigation, and will be found reliable and useful to the Trade and purchasers generally. We give 
them in a statistical form, for the purpose of clearness, so that they may invite perusal, and may be easily understood and remembered. 

LocaTion.—The Warerooms are at 27 Union Square, occupying the whole of an elegant building, in the center of wholesale and retail fashionable trade 
opposite the west side of the Park in Union Square, in the vicinity of the le:ding hotels and most opulent residences. They have a total floor space of 11,220 
square feet. Gorgeous frescoing, and an entire plate glass front of the principal salesrooms harmonize with the delightful surroundings of the building. The 
Factories occupy both the eastern corners of Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, comprising numbers, from 356 to 372 inclusive, have six floors each, and a 
total area of 105,840 square feet. They were designed and built and are owned by the firm, who have occupied them for over 15 years. The Lumber Yard near 
by occupies 16 lots or one square acre. The total value of ground and buildings is about $800,000 

EQuiIPpMENTS.—The tools, machinery, ete., embrace every modern improvement, and are worth about $50,000. 

EXPERIENCE.—The Haines Brothers have a practical experience of over 30 years as Piano makers, having been bred to the business in which, as a firm, they 
commenced in 1851. 

NUMBER EMPLOYED.—They employ throughout the year about 275 expert mechanics. None are discharged at any season. This demonstrates the steady 
trade of the house. : ; 

IMPROVEMENTS.—The improvements in the Haines Brothers’ Pianos have been very great during the last two years. They include highly important improve- 
ments in the Bridges, giving greater power and brilliancy of tone, especially in the Three-String Semi-Grands, The firm have applied the Agreeffe to all their 
Pianos; all of which are over-strung, and combine every late and valuable improvement. 

ADVANTAGES TO PURCHASERS. —To the foregoing incontestable facts we may add that this firm are possessed of advantages over most manufacturers, because 
they purchase in immense quantities, and exclusively for cash—never giving a note—thus, in the selection and purchase of all their materials they receive the 
especial favor of all large dealers in Piano merchandise. The property of the concern is wholly their own, and utterly free from mortgage and incumbrance. The 
house owes not a dollar, and employs a cash capital of about $450,000 annually. With such facilities on so large a scale, they afford a Piano absolutely second to 
none in its merits—the terms at the same time being of the most moderate character. They guarantee every Piano to give satisfaction for five years, or no sale 
claiming to give a better instrument for less money than any other house, At their beautiful new warerooms, 27 Union Square, may be seen every variety of their 
own excellent manufactures, together with a stock of second-hand Pianos of others’ make, taken in exchange for their own. These exchanges are very often made, 
the purchasers paying the difference in value. The Haines Brothers give constant personal superintendence to these manufactures, early and late, insuring thor- 
ough excellence, even to the most minute details. Their Pianos have established a just and world-wide fame, ministering to the delight of the lovers of la belle 


musique in the East Indies and in Europe, as well as in almost every country in the Western Hemisphere. 


Si Tt Cee ae ee 


No. 1—7 Octaves, rosewood case, front round corners, Agreeffe treble, and No. 9—7 Octaves, large improved scale, four round corners, same size as 
all the modern improvements. Size, 6 feet 2 inches long. Price $450 No. 5, with back finished same as front, and a rich serpentine 


moulding all around. Price $700 
No 10—7 Octaves, large improved scale, four round corners, same size as 
No. 5, with back finished same as front. with heavy top and serpen- 


No. 2—7 Octaves, medium size, rosewood case, beveled rosewood top, fancy 
fret double veneered rosewood desk, ivory front keys, carved legs 
and lyre. Size, 6 feet 5 inches long. Price $500 


S ‘ : tine mouldings all around. Price $750 
No. 8—7 Octaves, medium size, rosewood case, same size as No. 2, with No. 11—7 1-3 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, front round corners, 
extra finish and solid serpentine moulding around base Price $525 same style and finish as No. 5. Size, 7 feet long. Price, $675 
No. 4—7 Octaves, medium size, rosewood case, same size as No. 2, with ' No 12—7 1-3 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, front round corners, 
extra finish and solid top and serpentine nioulding Price $550 | &c., sume size as No. 11, with the addition of handsome serpentine ) 
No. 5—7 Octaves, large improved scale, front round corners, beveled rose- | © mouldings. Price $725 


wood top, fancy fret double veneered rosewood desk, ivory front No. 13—7 1-3 Octaves, extra serepend improved scale, front round corners, 
&e., same size as No. 11,with handsome top and serpentine mould- 


keys, carved legs and lyre, Size, 6 feet 9 inches long. Price $575 | i 
i : ings. Price $775 =. 
No. 6—7 Octaves, large improved scale, front round corners, same size us No. 14—7 1-3 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, same size as No. 11, 


No. 5, with an addition of solid rich rosewood serpentine mould- | with four round corners, with full top and serpentine mouldings 


ing around the base. Price $600 | Mi arotod: Price $850 
No. 7—7 Octaves, large improved scale, front round corners, same size as | No. 15—7 1-83 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, same size as No. 14, 

No. 5, with the rich top and serpentine mouldings. Price $650 | with extra ornamented fret work, fret sliding desk, &c. Price $900 
No. 8—7 Octaves, large improved scale, same size as No. 5, with all the - No. 16—7 1-3 Octaves, semi-grand, extra large and improved scale, same 

improvements of No. 5, with “4” large round corners, back | size as No. 15, with full Agrzeffe all through, with three unisons. 

finished same as front. Price $650 | Price $1,000 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIV] YHARS. 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in “‘ Haines” Piano-Fortes, 
Agents Wanted. 197 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT. 
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To ail buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal free 
_ the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than $10 | 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the 8 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please~bear this fact in mind, and 
favor us with prompt renewals ? 


Song Journal Free. 


C.J. WHITNEY & Coa., 
Detroit. 


jan-72. 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS! 


We are Wholesale Ag: nts for the 


Best Instruments Made, 


And can supply 
BANDS AT VERY LOW RATES. 


Every instrument guaranteed perfect or no sale. Send for our 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


. 


price list. 


THE VERY BEST VIOLIN & GUITAR STRINGS 


That come to America are imported by our house. Dealers and 
the trade supplied. A set of the very choicest Violin Strings 
sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Very excellent Violin Strings for 
75, 50 and 25 cents per set. 


Piano Stools, Piano and Organ Covers, 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES. 


We are receiving weekly very choice styles of Stools and Cov- 
ers. The trade supplied at New York rates. | 


©. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


PIANOS ORGANS 


FOR RENT, 


BOTH NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


From the latest correct German edition, as used in the 


We have always a good supply of instruments for renting, and 
will let 


Rent apply on Purchase, if so Desired. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO.’ | 


PIANO TUNIN 


—AND— 


REPALRING. 


0o—-—— 


| 
G. 


We take eee in announcing that we have in our employ | 
aries ‘e. tuning and sietirtsie’ We can recommend him to be | 
one of the best workmen of the kind in the country, and satis- | 
faction is guaranteed every time. 

Parties in the State wanting work of this kind done can send | 
their orders direct to us, and they will be promptly attended to. 


O, J. WHITNEY & Ov, 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 
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THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY ORGANS. | 


. { 
Combine more Perfections than any other Reed In-} 


struments in the market, resulting from 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


These Improvements belong exclusively to the} 
ESTEY Organs, which, for sweet, full, round sympa-| 
thetic and powerful tone surpass all others. | 


Cala) CELILIN EGY ez), 
General Agents. 


Patent Harmonic Attachment. 
Patent Manual Sub-Bass. 
Patent Knee Swell. 

Patent Organ Bellows. 

Patent Vox Jubilante, and 


Patent Vox Humana Tremolo. | 


Bf Df 1 oe Sh ha Bg Of Nel eS 
AN ELEGANT NEW EDITION OF 


LOUIS PLAIDY’S 


TECHNICAL STUDIES 
FOR PIANO FORTE, 


Conservatories of Leipsig and Munich. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


Address Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the fol- 
|lowing popular Church Books at the lowest rates and 


pas in any quantity: 


Retail. Per doz. 

‘The 4 CG? og PAE SORE $1 50 $13 50 
me || Tha Via Dish actardan tpg 1 50 13 50 
Choral 113 bite Awsascnter dStslaweren aoe 1 50 13 50 
TemplerChoiter. £05, Reo. Babine. 1 50 13 50 
Tras. Choik...4 4+ «pay dee oe 1 50 13 50 
TO y NOG re nt anc ois us emleb herein os 1 50 13 50 
iarp i abadaly. {30050 fe. eae oe os 1 50 13 50 
Sacred Crawmscs ai. deat’ » . 1:50 13 50 
OCB OFISICY os dete res tet m g's Wyinesn. e's 1 50 13 50) 
Pore Cite. 08. 2eL010) ws scorn denna inees ae ae 1 50 13 50 
} Palin Sere eset bale eanalate'o'd 1 50 13 50 
| Se DEST ce oo dincie'n as) bh peek 2 55 vl “00 10 50 
| Crystal—Glee Book ............. 1 50 13 50 
Single copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of retail | 
|price. Address 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO | 


ESTHY | 
H 


Organs 
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Cc. J. . WHITNEY & CO. 


| Would respectfully call attention to their very large and com- 


plete stock of first class 


Piano Fortes 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


NEW SEVEN OCTAVE PIANOS, ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD CASE, CARVED LEGS, WITH 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, FROM 
S300 TO $400. 


Chickering & Sous Pianos ! 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Prices Reduced from $625.00 to $475.00. 


. 


‘HAINES BROS’ PIANOS 


Of every style, and other First Class Piano Fortes, tvhich we are 
selling at remarkably low figures. Good Second Hand 
Pianos, trom $75.00 to $200.00. 


Pianos for Rent, and Rent applied on Purchase, or 
Sold on Monthly Payments. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WAK- 
RANTED, 


Be sure and examine our immense stock of Pianos before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. As we buy for cash, and one hundred instru- 
ments at a time, we are surely enabled to sell cheaper than any 
other house in ‘the State, and we guarantee satisfaction every 
time, both in price and quality. 


Good active Agents wanted in every town in the State. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 


iC. J. WHITNEY & €0.’s MUSIC STORE, 


197 JHFFERSON AVENUE. 
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MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 


Constantly on hand, an immense stock of the following goods, 
and for sale to the trade at the very lowest whole- 
sale prices * 


GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 
FLUTINAS, 
FRENCH ACCORDEONS, 
CONCERTINAS, 
CLARIONETS, 
FLUTES, 
PICCOLOS, 
VIOLINS, 
FLAGEOLETS, 
BOYS’ VIOLLNS, 
VIOLINCELLOX, : 
DOUBLE BASSES, 
GUITARS, 
BANJOS, 
TAMBORINES, 
BONES, 
HARMONICAS, 
DRUMB, 
DRUM HEADS, 
VIOLIN BOWS, 
VIOLIN TRIMMINGS, 
ROSIN, 
FIFES, 
GUITAR TRIMMINGS, 
BANJO TRIMMINGS, 
VIOLIN CASES, 
GUITAR CASES, 
TUNING FORKS, 
KEYS, 
CLARIONET REEDS, 
BOW HAIRS, 
CASTENETS, 
TRIANGLES, 
JEWS HARPS, 
MUSIC BOXES, 
FOLIOS, 
PIANO STOOLS, 
ELEGANT FLOCK AND ; 
RUBBER SPREADS, ETC 


We make it a point to keep Goods of the best quality, and 
such as we can recommend; and we are prepared to furnish on 
call any of the above-named Goods, at wholesale and retail. The 
trade supplied at the lowest New York jobbing rates. 

We would call special attention to our STRINGS, for Violin 
Guitar, Cello and®Binjo, all of which we import direct from 
Europe, and we can recommend them to be of the very best qua 
lity and manufacture. Send your orders direct to 

C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Detroit. 


SLA INOTITE ES. 


SEND DIRECT TO US FOR YOUR MUSIC. 


tee No matter where a piece of music is published, you will 
obtain it by sending to us. 

es Music books of all descriptions. instruction books for ali 
kinds of instruments. constantly on hand. 

thee We are perfectly willing to correct all mistakes ; but when 
we send just what was ordered, our customers must not expect 
us to take it back. . 

e- Remember, it is no more trouble or expense to us to send 
music one thousand miles than it is to send one mile. Therefore. 
send direct for what you want, and save both time and expense. 

5a To prevent the loss of money or packages, correspondent: 
are requested to be particularly careful to sign their names ix 
full, with the date, name of port-ofiice, connty and State, in « 
plain hand. 

tiea~ In ordering sheet music or books, give if you ean, the cor 
rect and complete title, and name of the author; as there ar 


many pieces of music with the same or similar name, but by dif. 


ferent composers. 

te We beg to inform our customers in the Profession, as wel) 
as Music Dealers and Book-sellers yenerally, that, in addition t« 
our own publications, we keep on hand and can supply any Mo. 
610 PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. 

Gd Orders for foreign music carefully filled. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO 
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NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


GRO 8 Nene IN RN ST Se 


AND FOR SALE BY 
BE BUTE RS = EA EM GAS ISH og 1 IE 


VOCAL. 
Sleep. the Kind Angel, is Near Me. Eb2. (Vande Vere).. 30 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul. Eb 3. (Wondell) ........-..-e00- 30 
Heart’s Kase. E38. (Gounod)......cecccses Minnie dcamote. 40 
tlelp the Poor and Prospering. Eb2. (Hullah)............ 35 
Iam Happy, Mother Darling. Ab 1. (Persley)........-... 35 
‘The Lassie 0’ the Lea. G1. (Persley)........0--..+e0-0 gos 86 
Angelbofiape....Bb3.. CV Ogery crt nates ainsi canoe are digle:<isjo.e 30 
Golden Gates are Swinging Wide. D2. (J. Juch)....-.... 30 
Sweet Annie St. Clair. F 2. (WillS. Hays)........-ee.-0:. 85 
Kiss Mein my Dreams F2. (Persley) ... we, oO 
Little Old Cabin in the Lane. G2. (Hays). 35 
Robin’s Merry Note. Eb 2. (Pratt)............ 80 
Ll Never Can Forget You. Eb2 (Vande Vere)........... 50 
Ave Verum. Bb3: (Thomas)... .vecseosscoweses Seecescce 30 
Agnus Dei No.1. G4. (Rossimi)..... ...0c0.0. ai ieie eee ~ 50 
Banetus, “Oa -(ROsBini): Sun by.tw, pecewes o esceseuinnals whic. o Soe 
Gratias Agimus, No.2. A 3. (Bagioli)..... 45 
Ave Maria. HO?” CPaUSBPOD) est. ses ceenaraces 30 
Alma Kedemptoris. C 3. (Flotow)....... 40 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Three Waltzes. Op. 64, No.1. Dbmajor. (Chopin)....... 35 
Chree Waltzes. Op. 70, No.1. @b major, (Chopin)....... 30 
Chree Waltzes. Op. 64, complete. (Chopin) .........05. +. 1 00 
Fantasie Impromptu, Op. 66. C minor. (Chopin)........ 60 
feen Marchen. Abridged. F3. (Strauss).............. 40 
Rudolfs Klange Waltzes. DK 3. (Strauss) ...... 60 
frnani_ Caprie, Op. 31. Ab4. (Prudent)... 1 Ov 
Starlight. Serenade. C2. (Watson)....... 30 
*Forget Me Not Mazurka. Bb2. (Becht)....... 35 
Heaven’s Messenger. F 3. (Sehubert)..... amare 715 
Merry Life Waltzes. DK 3. (Strauss)........... Snive coves 60 
Merry Life Waltzes. Abridged. (Strauss).........+eee-ee 40 
Robert le Diable. Op. 38. DK 4. (Prudent).............. 1 00 
Dream of Love. G3. (Meyer) ........+00.- 094 ifs: secind spe 50 
*Love’s Greeting Mazurka. C3. (Kinkel)......00...-.s00. 50 
*Love’s Pleadings. Ab4 (Kinkel).........cecsese. 60 
Le Reveil des Fees. Etude Op.41. (Prudent)...... 1 00 
Gabrielle Galop Eb3. (Tonel)...... We ten ede 60 
Rigoletto. Op. 61. Db4. (Prudent) 15 
Madeleine Polka. Ab3. (Tomnel) ...s.0.2....cccccee a. ©6660 
Sensational Quadrilles, with Figures; small! orchestra......1 50 
Yensational Quadrilles, with Figures; large orchestra ....., 2 50 
Flash Galop; small orchestrad. ......s0scacecsoncscces Pe 1 On 
Flash Galop; large orchestra .............2000 ss. Eat ool £0 
Wautasie Melotique. Op. 121. Violin Solo.......... 40 
Norma, Op #4... Violin’ Salo #scecactse satan mace’ dos 40 
Norma. Op. 33. Violin and Piano .........06.....+ coool 25 
Ne Plus Ulira Glee Book ; 324 pages. By Dressler......... 1 50 
PIANOS AND ORGAN 
L 
| aa He Vu 
AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 
New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size...........+ e+----. $300 to $400 
TrrmMs—$50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for, 
“ $75 “ ae $20 “ o cs “ 
New 7-Octave Pianos, large size.........-..csceccees $400 to $600 
TeRMsS—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
“ $100 “ «“ $35“ “ “ “ 

The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from ......$600 to $1,50" 
TeRMs—$100 down, balance $50 per month until padd for. 
ORGANS. 

Organs which retail for from ...........0.sceeeeeeee + -£50 to £100 
TreRms—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 
Orgaris which sell from. ote. coos wench rome canon cea $100 to $200 

Terms— $50 down, balance $10 to $15 permonth until paid for- 
Organs which sell from. <ess.40,-¢- 00s seehestee eeeeee- $200 to $400 


Terms—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 


For further information, please call on or address 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 


TO OBTAIN A 


PIAN® OR ORGAN 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE, with all IMPROVEMENTS. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH WEEK FOR ONE YEAR 
Will procure one of 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS. 


Now is the time to purchase. 


Call on or address 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 
PROF... R. SAGE, 
TEACHER OF VOCAL AND INSTUMENTAL MUSIC, 


Will engage to conduct 


MUSICAL CONVENTIONS 
THIS FALL AND WINTER. 
J.R. SAGE, Ann Arbor, Mich., P. 0. Box 631, 


Address 


ESTABLISHED 1846. 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


ESTEY COTTAGE ORGANS, 


Brattleboro, Vt. 
These Instruments contain the beautiful Vox 


TTAGE ORGANS 


cee 
fod 


Humana Tremoto and Vox JusiLanTE, 
improvements peculiar to and origi- 
nal with the Estry OrGans, 


27" Senp ror ILLustRATED CATALOGUE. 4&9 
Every Iustrament fully Warranted, 


The demand for the Estey Organ was never so great as 
atthe present time. Our contract with Messrs. J. Estey & 
Co. calls for over 1500 Organs for the year, but our orders far ex- 
ceed the 125 Organs a month. Parties who see and hear the Es- 
tey Organs, with the new and wonderful improvements of the 
present time, will buy no other. We will giveemployment to all 
good reliable persons who wish to act as agents, and will devote 
time to the business. Call on or address, 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
General Agents; Detroit, Mich. 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
[Established in 1853. | 

Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band. Masters; Twenty 
Professors of Sacred Music, and Thirty Professors of Secular 
Music. 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, concrete 
courses of Study, invented and constructed by Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and only 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study and practice of every style and grade of 
Music, Authorship and Publshing—bemg the only complete 
University of Music in the world. . 

The expense of obtaining an edneation in this school is less 
than halt that in any of the established Conservatories. 


Address G. H,. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Co., N. Y. 


MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 
WINTER TIME TABLE. 


SNW9YUO FIVLLOI AALSI 


TAKING EFFECT, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 a. M.; Day Express 9.30 a. m.; Evening Express 5.40 
p.M.; Pacific Express (Sundays included) 9.30 P. M.; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 Pp. M.; 7.05 Pp. M., 630 4. M., and 8.00 A. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.10 P.M. 

AIR LINE DIVISION. 


Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 a.m. and arrives at Niles at 
3.30 P. M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 


places. 
GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 

Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. M. (Mail); 5.10 Pp. mM. (Event Ex- 
press), and 7.00 A. M. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Rapids at 
4.25 Pp. M.; 9.15 Pp. M., and 3.15 P. M. respectively. 

DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANAR.R 

Leave Ypsilanti at 8.35 a. M. and 6.00 Pp. M. on arrival of Mail and 

Dexter Accommodation 
FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.20 a. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex- 
press from Detroit; and 4.50 P. M. 

JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.00 a. M. and 3,80 Pp. M., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a. M. and 9.15 P. M. 

Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 

Atlantic Express 3.35 a. M.; Night Express 7.25 a. M.; Dexter 
Accommodation 9.254. M.; Mail 6.25 Pp. M., and Day Express 
645 P. M. 

’ Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 

Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic Express, east, daily ; Evening 

Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 

Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 

daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 
Trains run by Chicago time. ; 

H. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 

©. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt, Detroit. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
NovemBeEr, 1871. 4 

Trains leave Windsor ‘Great Western Railway time, which is 
12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as follows: 

Atlantic Express, daily ...........-..- osiesiais eel +. 4.36 a, m. 

Day Express, daily except Sundays.... -. ee. 8.25 & m 

Detroit Express; daily except Sundays. --11.30 a.m 

N. Y. Express. daily except Sundays *. eacee -°7.45p. Mm. 

The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: 

Third street—3 45 a. m., 7.40 a. m., 11.00 a. m. and 7.00 p.m. 

Brush street—7.20 a. m., 10.380 a. m. and 6 40 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. m., 6.45 a, m., 
5.15 p,m. and 9.30 p.m. 


Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson ave) a: 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E SNOW, 


Western Passenger Agent, Detroit, 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sup’t, Hamilton. 
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EVIERY keel RECOMMENDED. 


Sacred Songs. 


We give below a choice collection 9, 
our most popular Sacred Songs, We 
have left out every thing of an unsat- 
able character, and can therefore re- 
commend the entire collection. THEY 
ARE ALL COOD. 


Babe of Bethlehem. Christmas Carol. 3. A. Eto 
Fz. Mez. Sop., or Bar, with Chorus.............. Keller, 

Beautiful Hills. 3. Ab. EbtoC. Medium Voice, 
DRAPER EEE E ee Niel itera sacs cabs co cccen eens Clark, 38 

Cantique de Noel. Christmas Song. 5 E>. Ep to G, 


(or By.) Sop. or Tenor Solo bas Chorus. From Adam, 


MSWras HIE CEM BEETS <dipceiy-srcccececscany ope Dressler. 85 
*Cross and Crown, 3, EB». “® to E>. Mez. Sop. 
or Bar, Song or Quartet..........-.00...eec0e. Thomas. 40 
Consolation. 3. Ap. -E>y to F. Mez, Sop. or Bar- 
RT coos ce ccc cc cuicvycacncenecses Tong. 35 
Do Right and fear not, 3. Ep. D to E>. Mez. Sop., 
NE BOB ses wihvisels cise dec ceesiccestecrence Thomas: 35 
Father, ever keep me near thee. 2. G. DtoD. 
ICG, ov ciarc cian as bie cersvineee yee te cee cen Persley. 35 
*Father, hear ua! 4, . FtoGb. Mez. Sop. or 
Bar. Plain picture, 50 cents. Colored.......... Thomas. 65 
*Kear not, but trust in Providence. 3. A. Eto 
Pe mez, pop.or Mer. Tenor.........s50. ....- Persley. 35 
Gently, Lord, oh! gently lead us. 4. Bp. Solo, 
yy oS A Danks. 40 
Great God! attend my humble Call, 3. G. B 
to D. Alto or Base with Quartet in unison...... Waud. 40 
Hark! what mean those holy Voices? 5. C. 


Christmas Anthem. Quartet with Solos for Sop. and 
UE 3. ARP on Je cadoe Cee Singer up actin age Dr ssler, 
on te s the Tear from eve "Eye. 3. Ey. D.to 
Roto or Quartet for Mixed Voices. Arranged from 
Me Re eee ressler, 25 
*He wipes the Tear from every Eye. 3. D. D 
to FZ. Sacred Song for Mez. Sop. or Mez. Ten... Danks. 
How beautiful upon the Mountains. 3. F. 
Quartet without accompaniment................ Holland. 
Infinite Jo 5. . FtoG. Arranged from Charles 
hinkel’s beautiful Piano Solo. Bee hy siaye's vias Dressler. 
*If you love me, do my Will. 3. G. E to E. 
PRE Ee OT PANO OEMSA seis nis'nce dec veescoe ces Thomas. 
I offer myself to thee. 4. Bp. F to F. With 
French as | English Text for Mez. Sop, or Bar. Panseron. 


60 


50 
30 
50 
50 
30 


*Judge not; or, There’s Pardon for us all. 3. 
>. Cito Tp. Mez. Sop. or: Bar........cccecescesces Cow. 30 
*Lord, teach me how to pray. 3. Ab. to F. 
Mez. Sop. or Bar. Also with Quartet ad i. Tallace. 35 
*Lord (The) will — 4. F Minor. C to ns 
Re ON se IU OPER oi is sis sine nine ninivis waicessres Leach, 50 
st m Labor ad from Care. 3. Ey. Exto 
ez. Sop., Alto or Bar. From Heller, by... Dressler. 30 
nee Crown without the Cross. 4. G. DtoEk. 
OS 0" ee Thomas. 50 
Oh! let me think of Heaven. 5. By. Quartet, 
with Alto or Base Solo. (Low F to D.)......... Groschel. 50 
O hely Jesus! 4. F. Solo for Alto, Bar, or Base and 
RP TIU RE, RED Soiciscicisis ate W's\> ¢ 2 w nisiooewes o cappiei tines Buing. 35 
O holy Night! D. 4. Song and Cho....... Dressler. 30 
Remember thy Creator. 4. Eb. Dto F. Mez. 
Sop, or Bar, with Quartet... .......- Santee Dressler. 30 
Rock of Ages. 4. F. Quar. for Mixed Voices.. Bagioli. 35 
Safe at Home. 3. D. D to E. Song and Quartet. 
RuiAperer B07 VOICE... 6. eee ciate ens ‘alker. 30 
See’ and ye shall find, 3. F. C to F. For mid- 
UU Ss, 5c oie sas sop veveavenele POI Bishop. 40 
Te Deum in By. We praise thee, etc. 4. Bp. uar- 
tet and Cho. Ask for Dressler’s New ‘Asrangement: Carr. 50 
Te Deum in C. We praise thee,etc. 5. C, pe 
MIR MEMMEIENNIO oo coin sicice ns ss sovecvascanstnwun rey. 40 
Te Deum in C. We praise thee, etc. 5. C. Quar- 
tet with Solos for Sop., Tenor, and Base... .. Danks.100 
The true Cross. 3. By. Do to KB. Song or Quar- 
SPEC MROELNG, V OIC... 5. 5, 2+ paccnessspsuneeu as Thomas, 50 
There are no Tears in Heaven. 2. A. E toD. 
MP MRERON COTUS... 0 cones 2+ lees sedeemeicin sla’: Baker, 30 
There is a Land Immortal, E> to F. 
REIN SSOP 55,5 sis oe class © siawos «ss > « oe Frary. 30 
There’s a Home for those who seek it. 3. F. 
mage, mez. Sop. or Bar. ........0.06cesse0ee e Thomas. 35 
Those Sabbath Bells, 4. By. Duet for Soprano 
(F to Ab) and Alto. (C to Ep.) Arranged from Kin- 
SR cess. Sea = Mest) ML Ses PE STE, Dressler, 50 
Thou Sweet Gliding Nedren: 2. G. DtoE. With 
SR CRON Ss 5 0s wed < opsicb)y,«'wviravials Michenn To de Candy. % 
To the Cross I Cling. 3. A. Dgto E. Sacred Song 
ME WISIN © oy un 5 enl sasha Faskcin Suen eigenen Oe Millard. 35 
To thy Temple I repair. 3. F. . to ™. Solo 
for Mez. Sop., Bar. or Base and Quartet. . .. Frey. 2% 
Venite in A, and Gloria, 5. A. aoe eet for 
Double or Single Quartet Choir.................... Frey. 50 
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Bivicons ad Dance 


Comic, 
7 Songs. 


A choice collection. Selected with great 
care from our entire publications, and 
embracing nearly all the popular Dance 
and Comic Songs now in use. 


Ain’t I sweet? 3. A. CttoE. Mez. Sop.. Bishop. 
Altogether Green; or, I rather think T will. 


40 


ate Dh RECON MOB SOD van. cane maGiass canes Tiggins. 30 
A Major in the Ninth. 3. D. Ft to Ft. Mez. 
Ten. or High Bar. As sung by Lingard........... Pratt. 40 
Bachelor’s Dream. 2. D. Cto Ft. Bar....dJolter. 30 
Beautiful Waltzer. 3. C. E to G@. Mez. Ten. or 
Bar., with two-part chorus for Male voices........ Such, 30 
Cane of my Daddy. 4. D. For Bar,, with Chorus 
for Male: Voitesstc. osicceet ev istis aiceet eee Dressler. 30 
Crossing the Ferry. 3. Bb. DtoE....Newcomb. % 
Cunning little dark-eyed Beauty. Dance Song. 
3. EF. Cto¥F. For Mez. Ten. or Bar.......... Bishop. 35 
Driving in the Park. 3. C. EtoF....... Miller. 35 
Fascinating Blonde. 3. Bb. D to E. Serio-Comic 
Song for Bar., with two-part Chorus............... Pratt. 30 
Fly (The) oéulin 't help it. 2. G. DtoG. Serio- 
Comic Song for Mez. Ten. with Quartet........... Pratt. 30 


Frog Song. 3. F. CtoF. Bar. As Sung by How- 


ard Padi ec 22... Os acetwee o+-s tess see come Miller. 35 
Funny (A) little Man came courting me. 2. 
F. Fto For Mez, Sop., with Mixed Chorus. Lemon. 30 


PETERS MUSICAL MONTHLY 


18 INDISPENSABLE 


To Every Lover of Music. 


It is issued on the 15th of each month, and contains in 
every number at least four dollars’ worth of choice new mu- 
music, by such authors as Will 8. Hays, Thomas, Persley, 
Abt, Kucken, Gounod, Kinkel, Bechg Strauss, Pacher, Allard. 
Prevot, etc., ete. It is the cheapest’Music in the world, each 
number containing four or five Piano Songs, three or four In- 
strumental Pieces, besides Vocal Duets, Quartets, and Four- 
Hand Pieces. 


Price, 30 cts. each, or $3 per annum. 


Every Subscriber gets $50 Worth of Music. 


*Gay young Clerk in a Dry Goods Store. 3. 


Ge D: to DseBary or Bases J..:)23 csencav cents Hays. 40 
Give me a handsome young Man. 3. Ab. Eb. 

to) Hse Mezi Sopwor" Alto os Che. eter Persley. 35 
Grandmother lives on yonder little Green. 

De GB tow Wor Alito. oir. ices eee men aes Ducat. 30 
Hard Times Medley. 4. G. GtoE. Introducing 

several popular melodies..............+++-0ee-s Higgins 90 
Happy Yankee Boy. 2. F. CtoD.....Lampard. % 


He never says a Word. 2. G. Dtok. Mez. Sop , 


with Chorus for mixed voices...............+4- Eastburn. 80 
He’s a Beau of mine. Mez. Sop., with Cho... Miller. 30 
He’s naughty, but he’s nice. 3. G...... Oper ti. 30 
*Honeymoon, (The.) La Lune de Miel. #4. D. D to 

Fx. With English and French Text.... ... Raphaelson. 30 
How d’ye like the Style? 2. G. DtoC. Comic 

Song for Ladies, with mixed Quartet.......... Lampard, 30 
How I love the pretty Girls. 4. F. <A to F. 

TOP AKUOTCO so o).0t tv ance « NRE Re pis . Dressler. 50 
Tam sure that I could do it. 4. A Minor. 

EtoG, Mez. Sop. or Ten. a . Bishop. 35 


IT am thine and thine only, 7s er ie left. ya 2a 


F. CtoD. Very sentimental, *‘ over the left.’ Tae 30 
*T don’t can tolt you vy. Dutch Ee 2. 
Ep to Ey. Bar. or Base leer 40 
| Tecan not tell you why. 3. “Bh. Bp to B Mez. 
Sop. or Alto and Chorus...... 4 . Persley. 35 
I love you. Dance Song. 3. F. C to FB, “Mez. Ten. 
gr GAS Bbw teks os Ses wad am Dees < tesa vere Delehanty. 35 
I’m called the fairest Flower. Dauce Song. 3. 
i 1Gto Fa Por Met Sop; o4i55.1.104.. 3: Bishop. 85 


I'm deep in Love with a pretty Girl. 3. C. E 


to E. ong and Dance for Bar, or Base.... ... Cow, 30 
I’m my Daddy's only Son. 3. F. EtoF. Bar. 
ea oe se ak eah eanmerhins secee ete ies Pratt. 35 
I’m Somebody's Child. 8. C, Eto FR. Mez. Ten. 
As eee by LANGE . . «52.0 + go 9< BE oe Mihince.cwiel® Ri mide + Pratt. 40 
I thought she was an Angel. Dance Song. 3. 
Do Btorh Mes: Ten: or Barc os20 925s. 200% Persley. 35 
| T wish that I’d been born a Girl. 3. G. C to 
G. Mez. Ten., with Mixed Chorus..............4 hase 35 


I wish that I’d been born a Boy. 2. F. C to 
Mez. Sop., with Mixed Chorus.... .......... Angelo. 35 
I would like to change my Name. 3. CC. C 
ta.N, “Mez: Sopia.jipeee ns. 6. . os od > La Miche 30 
I wouldn't like to teil. 3. G. Dto Fg. Dance 
Song for Bar. 7 eos Sareea .. See 2 Pratt. 30 
John Brown’s Legacy. 2. G. DtoD. With Cho. 
Comic song for children... a.0 ces dee seeaede ces Thomas. 3 
King of the Cannibal Islands. 3. By. CtoF. 
Bar., with Mixed Chorus............--.0.0e- Raphaelson. 30 
Like a Rose-Bud. 4. C. Eto E. Middle Voice. 
As sung by Bobby Neweomb........... .........- Long. 30 
Milliner’s Daughter. 2. D. Ct to D. er or 
Base.” Humorous Song” .5. 5374s tencss tebe dea Willer. 30 
*Mistress Jinks of Madison Square. 3. Bb. 
Fito. Fy “Meg. opie 5:2. ee ee eee Hays. 40 
Mrs. Billings’ Baby. 2. F. DtoF. Bar. Song, 
with Mixed: Chorus#:..9an.:éude: .S<. fade Billings. ® 
My Father’s Half-Bushel, 2. C. GtoA. Hu- 


morous Song. For Base Voice. Written in Base Clef. Towne.30 


My Love he is a Mormonite. 3. Ab. F to F. 
Mez. Sop., with female Chorus...............-..004 Miller. 30 
My Runaway Horse. 3. G. DtoE. For Medium 
Voice. As sung by Howard Paul..............>..Miller. 50 
My Sunday Breeches. 2. Ep. Dto G. For Ten, 
Voice, with Mixed Chorus...........c...se0..00-- Attica, 
Name the Day—the Wedding- Dag: 3. By. F to F. 
Mez. Ten. or Bar., with Chorus................-. Porter. 3 
Oh! ITamin Love. 3. D. DtoF# .. -.... Deming. 30 
O pshaw, Gal! you won’t do. Dance Song. 3. 
JB tra. to: Gi: Bars, ds een el ge eee Hays. 35 « 
Oh! no, not in these Boots, 3. D. Gt to Ft. 
Or MezsS0p..c-: carhocwn tose nace eee ee Operti, 35 
Propping Corn, 2. G. Et0F2. sa. ae Webster. 30 
Popsy Wopsy; or, Tam a lone Grass Widow. 
3. D. D¢¥ to FE. "Mez. Sop. Take none but Peters* 
CII ON Wises: Sax aarocaersees otic eee Gee eed Miller. 30 
For, ping the Question. 3. Bh. DtoF. Mez. Ten. 
ar. French and English..........+...--- La Hache. 30 
oi See Milkmaid. 3. C. CtoF. Mez, Sop.. Wells. 35 


Pretty little Sarah, with ten Dollars a Week. 3. 
DtoE. Ask for Peters’ edition, by.........1 Miller. § 


Put yourself in my Place. 3. G@. D to Ft. Pratt. 90 
Putting on Airs. 1. G. DtoE. For Mez. Sop. or 
Bar. with Mixed Chorug, 21. eck cee ae Higgins. #0 
Raggedest (The) Man in Town. 2. G@. D to E. 
Bar. or Base, with Mixed Chorus............... Howard. 35 
She had such winning Ways. 2. ©. Eto E. 
Bar. with Mixed: Chormsisotencco ee eee Voeliniecke. 30 
She’s a charming little Widow. E. Ditto FH. 
Mez: BOD. Of Bar.. o.2¢,- states ee eee Gorham, X® 
She’s just my Style and Fancy. 4. ©. AtoG, . 
Song and Dance. For Mez. Ten. or High Bar...... Juch. ® 
She’s my Sugar-Plum. Dance Song. 3. C. Eto 
BY Bares. afihed oe ee ee Marshall. 30 
She threw a Kiss at me. 3. Bp. Fte F. Dance 
Sone. . For Medium V.oleess: 2.5 xcs sonst case ake Com. 30 
She tossed her Curls at me. 3. A. Ct to F 
Dance: Songs For High Bare ea sarees Pratt. 30 
Skating in Central Park. 3. Bp. Fto F. Bar. 
Song) with Chorus: S.c..cacpbv eee esse Newcomb, 35 
Soda and B. 2. C. F to E. For Middle Voice 
As sung by Lydia Thompson ...............0.e000- Pratt. 30 
Standing on the Corner. 3. C. Dto E. Mez. 
Sop, ar Altova). Saw .t tae aoe eae ace names sce ss Jordan. 30 
Susan Jane, 3. A. EtoD. End Song.... ..Hays. 35 
That Bugler. 2. G@. DtoD. Alto Bar. or Bass. A 
(Parody on *“Upideec’ tac: s..cc ican emeeen a Armand. 30 
That other Girl just like mine. 3. Bb. D to 
Eb. Serio Comic Song. For Bar...... ......... Miller, 0 
The old Man’s drunk again. 3. Ab. C to Eb. 
AltooriBarsc: «iia vanwsvdasde tes na aa eee ee Hays. 40 
They may talk of Love in a Cottage. 2. D. D 


to Humorous Song. For Bar. or Base. Stockbridge. 30 


*Tyrolean Ducks. 3. C. CtaG. Mez. Sop. or’ 
Bar. Ask for Peters’ edition, by........... .... Operti, 40 
Twenty Years ago. 3. A. Dit to E. Humorous 
song. For Bar. Ask for Peters’ edition, by, ...Ainxel. 30 
Upon my sacred Honor. Fop Song. 3. D. Cz to 
E. Baritone song. As sung by Lingard....... Bishop. 40 
Walking up Broadway. 3. D. E. to Fq. Ladies’ 
Answer to * Walking down Broadway.”’.......... Miller. 35 
Why don’t you name the Day? 3. Br. F toF. 
Baritone song, with mixed chorus............ Landrum. 85 
What makes them wiggle so? 3. F. D to F..Hays. 85 
Widow Bedott. 2. G. Dto D. Mez. Sop. or Alto, 
with unison Chorus... iccseph ce ace eee Wrs. Florence. 40 
Widow Spriggins’? Daughter. 2. A. E to Fd. 
Bur, OP DEAT OW 21k cate ns Urns uaa cull «dances Gorham, 30 
Will I have you? Why yes, to be sure, sir. 4. 
Ey. DtoEp. Mez. Sop. or Alto.........-. La Hache. 35 
You know how it is yourself. 3. By. D to G. 
Tenor, song and dance........ sana <a eeee Juch. 40 
| Young (The) Widow. 2. G. C# to E. Sung by 
For Mez. Sop.... .««00: aeoe,. Bishop, BF 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT a 
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AND THE STILL HIGHER RHCOMPENSE, é 
t8E CROSS OF THE LEGION OF BONOR, 
AT THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS "1867; 


Making a grand total of 


THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 


BIGHTY-ONE FIRST CLASS PRIZES 


At the World's Fair, London. 


Over all competition, for the superiority of the 


SEVENTY-NINE FIRST PREMIUMS 


At exhibitions in the United States, 


CHICKERING PIANO FORTES. 


A general reduction in prices, and a strict adhesion to the one price system, secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


SE ee Gr is eee al INT Gor) es as Ae 


Is the most durable in the world, and has stood the test of over FORTY EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticiam, and to-day it has no equal in the country. They will be found puid and 
sonorous in tone; the treble and tenor liquid, brilliant and melodious; the bass deep, clear and rich; the touch light, elustic and powerful. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any mannfactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechenical aida to labor. 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MUST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 
? 


the business. 
SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the UHICKERING 
PIAN:S are considered superior to others: 
1, QUALITY OF TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5. STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2 BUDY OR POWER OF TONE. 4. DELIOAOY AND POWER OF ACTION, 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold oy us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily. 
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- READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 
The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 


in Europe or America: ['TRANSLATION. | 

Messrs. CHIOKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I must declare them perfect and penfectissimes, 
(euperiatively perfect). There is no quality which is foreign tothem, Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nothty and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, h amony, 
brilliancy, solidity, charme and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all detects. * * * —LISZT, 

I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world.—L. M. GOTTSCHALK, 
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Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Persons at a distapee cap order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. , 
Tilustrated Catalogues, fully describing and showing the external appearance of each style of Grand, Square and Upright Piano, manufactured by Chickering & Sons, mailed free on 


sppietin i | C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


* Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue. 
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"Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries."’ 


$1.00 per Year. 


Terms: } 10 Cents per Copy. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by C. J. WHITNEY & CO., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


VOLUME II. 


DETROLT,; MARCH, 1872. 


NUMBER III, 


Guests of the Heart. 
Soft falls through the gathering twilight 
The rain from the dripping eaves, 
And stirs with tremulous rustle 
The dead and the dying leaves ; 
While afar in the midst of the shadows, 
I hear the sweet voices of bells 
Come borne on the wind of the autumn, 
That fitfully rises and swells. 


They call and they answer each other— 
They answer and mingle again— 

As the deep and the shrill in an anthem 
Make harmony still in the strain ; 

As the voices of sentinels mingle 
In mountainous regions of snow, 

Till from hill-top to hill-top a chorus 
Floats down to the valleys below. 


The shadows, the firelight of even, - 
The sound of the rain’s distant chime, 
Come bringing, with rain softly dropping, 
Sweet thoughts of a shadowy time; 
The slumbrous sense of seclusion, 
From storm and intruders aloof, 
We feel when we hear in the midnight 
The patter of rain on the roof. 


When the spirit goes forth in its yearnings 
To take all its wanderers home; 
Or, afar in the regions of fancy, 
Delights on swift pinions to roam, 
I quietly sit by the firelight— 
The firelight so bright and so warm— 
For I know that those only. who love me 
Will seek me through shadow and storm. 


But should they be absent this evening, 

Should even the household depart— 
Deserted I should not be so lonely ; 

There still would be guests in my heart. 
The faces of friends that I cherish, 

The smile, and the glance, and the tone; 
Will haunt me wherever I wander; 

And thus I am never alone. 


With those who have left far behind them 
The joys and sorrows of time— 
Who sing the sweet songs of angels 
In a purer and holier clime ! 
Then darkly, on evening of autumn, 
Your rain and your shadows may fall; 
Me loved and my lost ones you bring me— 
y heart holds a feast with them all. 


My Playmate. 


The blossoms drifted at our feet, 
The orchard birds sang clear 
The sweetest and the saddest day 

It seemed of all the year. 


For more to me than birds or flowers, 
My playmate left her home 

And took with her the laughing spring, 
The music and the bloom, 


She kissed the lips of kith and kin, 
She laid her hand in mine; 

What more could ask the bashful boy 
Who kept her father’s kine ? 


I wonder if she thinks of them, 
And how the old time seems 

If ever the pines of Ramoth wood 
Are sounding in her dreams, 


O, playmate, in the golden time! 
Our mossy seat is green, 


Its fringing voilets blossom yet, 
The old trees o’er it lean. 


I see her face, I hear her voice, 
Does she remember mine ? 
And what to her is now the boy 
Who led her father’s kine ? 
— Whittier. 


Oddities of Musicians. 


A writer in the New York Musik Zeitung says: 

“ Lully labored likeafeeble amateur. Hesat down 
at the piano with his snuff-box, and sang and played 
till, by means of trying here and there, up and down, 
he fancied that he had discovered the most suitable 
melody; this discovery he then communicated to some 
subordinate, who wrote down the dictation, and that 
was the end of it. Sarti required a large, dark room, 
jeven at night but feebly lit up; his musical ideas 
came to him only in the stillness of night. Of Spon- 
tini, too, I somewhere read that he was only able to 
compose in the dark. Cimarosa wanted noise about 
him; he liked best to work in merry company. Sa- 
lierli, to excite his fancy, strolled about in the most 
frequented streets, eating bon-bons, with lead pencil 
and paper in his hand, to be ready when the occasion 
offered. Paer composed, chatted, scolded, disputed, 
all in one. Sacchini felt himself incapable of getting 
a melody unless he was with his lady-love and had 
his little kittens about him. Alexander Fesca, if one 
may lend faith to eye-witnesses, resorted to similar 
means—the bottle served him in place of a lady-loye, 
and for kittens he tried to procure a little dog! 

‘“‘ Paisiello remained in bed when he intended com- 
posing—a cheap, practical means, as trustworthy con- 
temporaries have assured me; it saves clothing, fuel, 
ete. Zingarelli, before sitting down to the piano to 
compose, read a few pages of a Latin poet; then, how- 
ever, he worked so easily that he was able to write in 
four hours—four hours, I say!—a whole act of ‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet!” When Father Hadyn could not 
get along, he would take his rosary and say a few 
Aves, and generally inspiration returned. In another 
| place I read—probably of his later years—Haydn sat 
quietly down in a chair, but he must have upon his 
finger the ring Frederick the Great had once given 
him! In London, however, even this expedient seems 
| to have proved unavailing, for we have a report that 
|once the master had no inspiration left at all; for two 
| weeks he vainly tortured himself to get an appropriate 
| continuation to the first eight bars of an andante. It 
|is well known that it has been thought some connec- 
tion existed between Mozart’s fondness for billiards 
and ten pins and his musical disposition! Beethoven 
went out into the open air, into the magnificence and 
solitude of nature. Mehul was a lover of flowers, and 
liked to sojourn in pretty gardens. Mendelssohn, it 
is said, always had bouquets on his desk, Halevy re- 
quired the sound of boiling water, to become disposed. 
Auber, a good rider, mounted his horse in order to 
gain the romantic country, where the artist finds 
everything he needs; formerly, perhaps; in later 
years, when the celebrated composer was an old, a 


on foot. Francois Hunten felt most inspired for com- 
posing in autumn. He walked up and down in his 
room, catching flies—no very difficult task at that 
season of the year—and thus were produced more 
than two hundred compositions, the greater part of 
which might at one time be found on every piano— 
long enough ago, it is true.” 


LEVASSEUR.—Three weeks ago died one of the 
most remarkable singers who belonged to the French 
opera during the Meyerbeer period—the celebrated 
basso Levasseur, called in his early days “ basso can- 
tante,” to distinguish his style from that of the ordi- 
nary bass of that time, who took part in concerted 
pieces, but was never intrusted with a solo. Levas- 
seur was the original Bertram in.“ Robert le Diable.” 


very old gentleman, he probably composed his operas- 


A Story about Mendelssohn. 


The writer of ‘‘Musical Recollections of the Last 
Half Century,” in Fersley’s Magazine, tells this 
story of Mendelssohn : 

‘Great as Mendelssohn was as a composer, I be- 
lieve he was far greater both as a pianist and organ- 
ist. Under his hand each instrument ‘discoursed ’ 
after a manner as original as it was captivating. 
Scarcely had he touched the key-board than some- 
thing that can only be explained as similar to a 
pleasurable electric shock passed through his hearers 
and held them spell-bound—a sensation that was only 
dissolved as the last chord was struck, and when one’s 
pent-up breath seemed as if only able to recover its 
usual action by means of a gulp or sob. 

“ An anecdote relative to this feeling I may here 
introduce as told me by Sir Michael Costa. On one 
occasion of Mendelssohn being in Switzerland, he and 
Sir Michael met at the church of Friburg, in which 
building the organ is of such world-wide celebrity 
that few persons—especially those who lay claim to 
any musical taste—leave the town without going to 
hear it. At the time referred to the custodian was 
somewhat of a bear, and most determinedly refused, 
either for love or money, to permit any stranger to 
place his fingers upon the keys; although he himself 
had not the slightest pretension to the designation of 
an organist ; and, so far from showing the capabilities 
of the instrument, induced very many to go away un- 
der the impression that they had been ‘sold,’ and that 
all ‘Murray’ and other guide-books had stated was 
nothing better than ‘a delusion and a snare.’ Men- 
delssohn was resolved, by hook or crook, to ascertain 
what the Friburg organ was made of. 

‘“‘For this purpose he drew the custodian out, work- 
ing on his weak points of character—for the old man 
really loved the organ as if it had been his child— 
but as to getting his consent, that seemed to be 
beyond the probability of realization. Every one, 
who ever had the good fortune to be acquainted with 
Mendelssohn, must have been attracted by his win- 
ning manners, his courteous bearing, and his manifes- 
tations of decided character. Whether he won upon 
the old man by any one of these peculiarities of his 
‘native worth’ in particular, or by their combination, 
can only be inferred. Suffice it to say, that after long 
parley he was permitted to try one range of keys. 
One hand he employed at first, quietly using the other 
in drawing the stops, as if to test the variety of their 
quality ; and when he had thus got out as many as 
seemed applicable for his purpose, he made a dash, 
which completely staggered the old man, and began 
to play as only he could play. 

“The old man gasped for breath. He clutched the 
rail against which he was standing, and, for an in- 
stant, seemed as if he would drag this bold intruder 
from his seat. That impulse was, however, only mo- 
mentary ; for he soon stood, as it were, spell-bound, 
until a break in the gushing harmony enabled him to 
make an effort to ascertain who the master spirit wes 
that made the organ speak as he had never heard it 
speak before. Sir Michael Costa, at first scarcely 
knowing whether it were better to smile at the old 
man’s astonishment, or to let events take their course, 
or to enlighten him at once, decided upon the former 
course; but at this momemt the old man seized him 
by the arm, and gasped out, ‘ Who, in Heayen’s name, 
is that man?’ 

“But when he answered, slowly and deliberately, 
‘Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy,’ he staggered as if 
struck by a tremendous blow. ‘And I refused him 
to touch my organ!’ he sorrowfully said, But as 
Mendelssohn began again to play, he gave an impa- 
tient sign that he should not be disturbed, and lis- 
tened and listened as he never listened again, as if 
some mighty spirit had entranced him. The object 
gained, Mendelssohn spoke a few kind words to the 
old man, and so departed, leaving an impression upon 
his mind and heart that, without doubt, during the 
ve that he was spared was never for an hour obliter- 
ated,’ . 
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Letter from Boston. 

THE PREPARATIONS FOR THE GREAT JUBILEE—THE 
BUILDING AND THE COMMITTEES OF MANAGEMENT 
—OrTrHER MusicAL Matrrers— THE HARVARD 
SyMPHONY CONCERTS — PIANO CONCERTS—OR- 
PHEUS MusicaL Society — CELEBRATION OF 
MENDELSSOHN’s BIRTHDAY—OPERA—CHEAP CONn- 
CERTS—THE CoMEDY THEATRES, ETC. 


Correspondence of THE SonG JouRNAL. 
Boston, February 19, 1872. 


And what about the world’s musical jubilee, you 
will ask? Well, the great enterprise is fairly upon 
its legs. The guaranty fund of two hundred thousand 
dollars has been raised, the Jubilee Association has 
been fully organized, all the details of the building 
plans have been settled upon, and work will at once 
be begun in all the departments. The mammoth 
building will be erected upon the vacant lands lying 
south and west of the Boston and Albany and the 
Boston and Providence Railroads, and will cover 
about seven acres. The interior is to be a clear space, 
without pillars or posts, the rouf forming a single 
arched span of three hundred and fifty feet. This is 
somewhat in excess of the span of the roof on the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham. The exterior of the 
building will be much more attractive than was the 
coliseum of 1869. The materials of which it is to be 
composed are iron and wood. The City Council has 
voted to build all the required bridges over the two 
railroads in order to make the approaches safe and 
easy. The land has been leased for a term of years 
and the building will be madea permanent structure. 
Mr. Gilmore’s mission abroad was attended with the 
fullest success, and all the leading nations will be 
represented. Negotiations which have been carried 
on since Mr. Gilmore’s return, make it almost certain 
that Struss and his famous orchestra will come over, 
in which case the celebrated waltz composer will 
conduct a portion of each concert, and also the music 
at the grand ball. The following letter sent Mr. 
Gilmore by Sir Julius Benedict, will show that great 
interest is felt in the festival by musical people 
abroad, as well as by those at home: 

‘I am deeply interested in your projected World’s 
Peace Jubilee, and have little doubt that, with your 
indomitable energy and the admirable organization 
of your vocal and instrumental armies, this gigantic 
and almost superhuman undertaking must prove the 
greatest musical achievement of our age and a glori- 
ous success for yourself and all your countrymen. 
My sincerest wishes and sympathies will follow you 
in your laborious task, and if you really think you 
could find room for one of my compositions amongst 
the phalanx of artists whom you will unite under 
your banner, I shall be most happy in contributing 
my mite and endeavoring to do my best to justify 
your much too favorable opinion of the humble talent 
of yours most sincerely, JULIUS BENEDICT.” 

Among the subscribers to the guaranty fund are 
many for five thousand dollars each, and several for 
ten thousand each. The Executive Committee con- 
sists of a majority of the Executive Committee of 
1869, together with several new members, the whole 
number being increased to fourteen. Hon, Alexander 
H. Rice is President, Eben D. Jordan, Treasurer, and 
Henry G. Parker, Secretary. The other members are 
Lewis Rice, M. M. Ballou, Samuel Little, G. Wether- 
bee, Henry Mason, Edward Sands, George H. Davis, 
Oliver Ditson, Joseph H. Chadwick, Joseph F. Paul, 
Charles W. Slack, M. F. Dickinson, Jr. 

There are also committees on finance, building, 
decorations, music, transportation, printing, and the 
reception of the press, together with a general com- 
mittec of liberal proportions, which includes all the 
prominent people in Massachusetts, The Committee 
on Music is made up as follows: John C, Haynes, 
Carl Zerrahn, Loring B. Barnes, J. B. Sharland, 
Henry Tolman, Geo. D. Russell, Julius Eichberg, 
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Eugene Thayer, C. B. Danforth, Charles Koppitz, 
| Henry K. Oliver, Carlyle Petersilea, Napier Lothian, 


8. A. Dix, Dudley Buck, F. E. Goodrich, Charles 
Eichler, Geo. H. Chickering, Eben Tourjee, Henry G. 
Parker, F. H. Underwood, B. J. Lang, L. H. Southard, 
B. E. Woolf, C. A. White, J. H. Wilcox, George W. 
Palmer, Luther L. Holden, Henry A. Clapp, W. T. 
W. Ball, 8. D. Smith, F. H. Jenks, F. H. Torrington, 
Wm. F. Gill. 

The musical events of the present month have 
presented no very marked features of interest, 
although there has been a plethora of all sorts of 
concerts. Mlle. Aimee and her Opera Bouffe Troupe, 
which, though very good, is hardly comparable with 
those gathered by Bateman and Fisk, paid us a brief 
visit, giving eight representations at the St. James 
Theatre during the week ending on the 10th. The 
theatre was crowded by fashionable people at every 
entertainment. The St. James Theatre, by the way, 
has recently been opened by Mr. W. H. Leake, who is 


not unknown in the West. Pantomime and French | 


opera bouffe have done well there, but “ legitimate 
comedy,’ as illustrated by Miss Jane Coombs, has 
been a decided failure. Mr. Leake promises us a 
week of the Fabbri German Opera, and Miss Caroline 
Richings and Mr. Henri Drayton are engaged to 
appear in “The Enchantress” and other musical 
dramas. 

The Harvard Musical Association has given only 
one concert thus far during the present month, Music 
Hall having been occupied for the past two weeks by 
a grand Fair in aid of the Boston North End Mission. 
The Fair, by the way, has been 4 most gratifying 
success. The institution has been built up mainly 
through the instrumentality of our genial and musi- 
cal friend, Dr. Tourjee. So attached is the Doctor to 
this institution, that the money received from all his 
lectures on music is devoted to its uses. ‘The concert 
in question was the seventh of the regular Symphony 
course, and came off on the lst instant. Mr, B. J. 
Lang was the pianist of the occasion, and played a 
concerto by Rubinstein (No. 8in G). The orchestral 
pieces played were the overtures to “ Coriolan,” by 
Beethoven, and ‘‘ Oberon,” by Weber, Liszt’s Sym- 
phonic Poem —“ Zasso, Lamento e Trionfo,” and 
Haydn’s Symphony No. 3. The Haydn Symphony 
and the Rubinstein Concerto were new to Boston 
and the Liszt composition had never before been 
played at these concerts. The eighth concert (and last 
but two of the regular series) takes place next Friday, 
when a concert overture, No. 2, in C, by Gaide (first 
time in America), the Andante and Adagio, from 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Prometheus ” music, Raff’s Symphony, 
No. 2, in C, Op. 140, a Scherzo, by Schumann, from 
Op. 52, and Beethoven’s Third Piano Concerto, in C 
minor, will be played. Mr. J.C. D. Parker will be 
the pianist. 

Miss Anna Mehlig has given some very delightful 
piano-forte recitals at’ Mechanics’ Hall. One series 
of three was given in January, and a second series of 
the same number was given, with very fine results, on 
the 7th, 10th and 12th instants, This brilliant artiste 


thas taken a strong hold upon the affections of the 


Boston public. 

Mr, Ernst Perabo concluded, last Friday, his course 
of four piano-forte matinees. At the last two con- 
certs he brought forward two decided novelties, in the 
form of piano arrangements for four hands of the two 
posthumous symphonies of Schubert, the Tragic and 
the B flat major. Neither of these works has ever 
been published in score or orchestral parts, and Hugo 
Ulrich only recently produced the piano arrangements 
at Leipsic. A single movement of the Tragic Sym- 
phony, the Andate, was played by Theodore Thomas’s 
orchestra at one of their Boston concerts, but aside 
from this, Mr. Perabo had the honor of presenting 
them for the first time in America. The works, so 
far as they may be judged from the piano arrange- 
ments, are of unequal merit. The Andante of the 
Tragic Symphony is very beautiful, and the same may 


be said of the Andante and Finale of the other. Mr. 
B. J. Lang assisted in both performances 

Mr. Lang is engaged in giving a series of Thursday 
afternoon concerts at the Globe Theatre, the first 
having taken place last Thursday, when Mozart's 
Quartette, in F major, No. 9 Chopin’s Nocturne, in 
C minor, and Beethoven’s Concerto, No. 2, in B flat 
major, constituted the programme. The second comes 
off on the 29th, and the remaining two March 14th 
and 28th. The Mendelssohn Quintette Club and 
some of Mr. Lang’s brother pianists are to assist. 

Mr. Petersilea is still engaged in his Beethoven 
Recitals, at which he proposes to perform all the 
Piano Sonatas of the great composer in regular order. 
He has already achieved the 18th. 

The Orpheus Musical Society gave a very agreeable 
concert on the 6th to their members and friends, of 
whom there was an immense concourse, Tremont 
Temple being crowded to excess. The society hus 
an excellent conductor in the person of Mr. Carl 
Gloggner Castelli. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club celebrated the 
birthday of Mendelssohn, February 8d, by a social 
and musical gathering at the residence of Mr. Thomas 
Ryan, one of their members. 

Nilsson and the Strakosch Opera Company begin a 
second season at the Boston Theatre, this evening, 
when “ Mignon” will be produced for the first time 
in America. ‘ Fra Diavolo,” “ Lucia” and “Tl Tro- 
vatore” are also to be given this week. The season 
is to consist of eight nights and two matinees. 

There is a possibility of a brief season of Italian 
opera from Madame Parepa-Rosa, Wachtel. Santley 
and Adelaide Phillipps, in April or May. So mote it 
be. 

Santley, by the bye, together with Miss Kellogg, 
Miss Mehlig and the Temple Quartette, is to be heard 
at two concerts on the 19th and 20th of next month, 
at the modest price of one dollar per ticket. How is 
that for—low? Mr. A, P. Peek, who has done so 
much this season in the way of providing Boston 
with first-class concerts at cheap prices, is the pro- 
jector and manager of the enterprise. 

The New England Conservatory of Music has begun 
its new term under very successful auspices, and with 
a greatly increased membership. 2 

We are enjoying, just now, some splendid comedy 
performances at the Globe Theatre, Miss Carlotta 
Leclercq having been engaged for a month. Nothing 
could possibly exceed the elegance and beauty with 
which pieces are placed upon the stage at this theatre. 
There is the most lavish expenditure in some pieces. 
At the Museum, also, pieces are brought out in magni- 
ficent style, and at times there is a grand array of 
scenic splendor at the Boston Theatre, where “ The 
Streets of New York” has just closed a three weeks’ 
run. The Union Square and fire scenes were repre- 
sented with great fidelity, fire-engines, hose-carriages 
and hook and ladder companies being brought on 
the stage in the latter. 

The neighboring city of Chelsea has just dedicated 
a new and handsome theatre. It is to be called the 
‘Academy of Music, and the dedicatory exercises, 
which took place on the 14th, were of a musical 
character. The performances were mainly by the 
Chelsea Choral Society and an amateur orchestra of 
thirty. A part of “The Messiah” was performed, 
under the direction of Dr. L H. Southard. An orig- 
inal Ode to Music (words by B. P. Shillaber, and 
music by Dr. Southard) was also sung. A sacred 
concert was given there last night under the direction 
of Mr. Gilmore, and several concerts are in prospect. 


RANGER. 


ComIna WonpERs.—The musical climax of this 
most musical of seasons, says the Boston Advertiser, 
will undoubtedly be the Carl Rosa Italian opera 
troupe, which is to sing early in the spring. Parepa, 
Adelaide Phillipps, Wachtel and Santley are the 
names mentioned in connection with this company. 
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Chicago. 


WACHTEL’s INDISPOSITION AND PUBLIC INDIGNATION 
Correspondence of The Song Journal. 


CuicaGo, February 16, 1872. 

The advent of Wachtel in this city was the occasion 
of the exhibition of the revival of Chicago’s old time 
fondness for operatic performances. The sale of seats 
for last Wednesday’s performance at the Globe Theater 
was unprecedented. What, then, was the indignation 
of the purchasers to learn, on their arrival, that 
Wachtel was sick with a bad cold and could not sing. 

Not so much indignation at Wachtel, for the man 
really had a severe cold, but at the management who 
had not notified the public through the afternoon 
journals and otherwise of the failure of the artiste to 
appear. To understand the situation, recollect that 
since the fire, the distance between the residences of 
those who naturally are the supporters of opera. is 
far removed from the place of performance. This 
necessitates carriage hire. The price of Wachtel 
tickets were uncommonly high—four dollars the seat. 
A ticket for a lady and gentleman, therefore, cost 
eight dollars, and a carriage ten, making the cost of 
one night’s entertainment at the opera eighteen 
dollars. Had an announcement of the fact of Wach- 
tel’s illness been made, the carriage hire might have 
beem saved. As it stands, those who wish to make 
use of their tickets must be at an additional expense 
of ten dollars for carriage hire again. Our people 
feel poor—the prices of tickets are higher than ever 
before—and thus to be eagineered uselessly out of a 
further sum, inclines many to regard themselves as 
having been outrageously imposed upon. 

HARPER. 


Wooster. 


Music AND MUSICIANS IN A Quirr OnI0 Town. 
Correspondeuce of The Song Journal. 


Wooster, O., February 15, 1872. 

As your eyes and ears are always open to see and 
hear what is going on in the musical world, and to 
chronicle the same for the benefit of the good cause, 
I thought a word from here - even in this little city— 
belonging as we do by profession and adoption to this 
free and enlightened country, might not be amiss or 
uninteresting to your numerous readers of 7’he Song 
Journal, I seldom write for the papers, for two rea- 
sons: first, because there is a vast responsibility 
attending the putting of our thoughts in black and 
white in relation to musical matters, knowing, as 
every one does, that these musical folks are reputed 
“very peculiar ;’ and secondly, because that portion 
of my education which tends toward the correct use 
of the various parts of speech, especially the adject- 
ives, the dotting of the 7’s and rounding of the periods, 
was sadly neglected in my early education. Still, 
with trembling hand and diffident heart, I will ven- 
ture to tell you a few things pertaining to musical 
affairs in our city. 

Now by way of premise, I would say we profess to 
be “some” in musical way, and in doing this ignore 
forever the charge of boasting or vain-glory. We 
have two professors of the art divine in this prolific 
field of labor, who, with combined effort, are delving 
around among the jlais and sharps in a natural way, 
with a zeal commendable in a good cause, and to say 
the least of it, presumably “ according to knowledge,” 
but with what success may be left to future develop- 
ment Our umateur talent is of the first order, and 
will compare favorably with any city of our size in 
the land. Indeed, I think that of our vocal and 
instrumental talent we feel a just and honorable pride, 
as evinced by the encomiums passed upon perform- 
ances recently given by good judges from abroad. 
We have two musical organizations— The Wooster 
Academy of Music,” and “ The Manner Chor.” These 
societies haye been in existence several years, and 
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combined, comprise the principal talent, both English 
and German, in the city. These associations have 
given during their organization, separately and com- 
bined, several public concerts and entertainments of 
a character which for artistic merit would compare 
favorably with those of much larger towns and cities, 
not only with reference to the music performed, but 
also its rendition. The Academy are now at work on 
Schiller’s ‘‘ Lay of the Bell;” music by Romberg. 

It will interest you, Mr. Editor, to be told that our 
singers are different from all others, a fact worthy of 
note whenever the declaration can be truthfully 
uttered. I refer to the love and cordial fellowship 
existing among them to a truly remarkable degree! 
Those little differences, real or imaginary, so often 
found among the lovers of song, the jealousies and 
bickerings too often discoverable among them, caus- 
ing discord and alienation, are rarely met with in our 
societies. Each and every one seems to think another 
better than himself, and all seem to have quaffed large 
draughts from the pure, sparkling fount of harmony. 
Now, I believe it rejoices you greatly to know there 
is one place on this sublunary sphere, and that among 
singers, where there is no necessity to lock doors for 
fear the musical thunder of last night’s concert will 
be stolen from its rightful owner. 

Our University is in a prosperous condition, as also 
our educational interests connected with the Public 
Schools. Several ineffectual efforts have been made 
to introduce music, as a branch of study, in these 
institutions, but as yet without that success which it 
is ardently hoped will ere long be consumated. 

INCOG. 


Richfield. 


A MusicaL CONVENTION. 


Correspondence of The Song Journal. 


RICHFIELD, February 17, 1872. 
R. Gould has instituted here a school for the teach- 
The highest 
success has thus far attended him. The “ Victory” is 
the instruction book used. The class is quite large 
and enthusiastic, and has, in consequence, made good 
progress. The convention closes this evening with a 
grand concert, for which extensive preparations have 
been made, and which will doubtless surpass anything 
of the kind ever held in Genesee County. 
JULIA, 


ing of vocal and instrumental music, 


A Plain Talk about Music.—No. 5. 


By W. C. Webster. 


Hithetto I have called attention to those points 
more intimately connected with the artificial and 
mechanical, and now come to the more important, 
connected with the mental and moral, indispensable 
to the true man—so to speak—in music; the proper- 
ties of style peculiarly indispensable in vocal music, 
which, as a first element, is— 

Articulation. ‘he necessity of a rigid attention to 
this division of our subject is apparent, and it is 
unnecessary to remind our readers of the deficiency 
among singers in this particular, as the evil in this 
regard is almost universal, while its importance is 


| sufficiently evident to preclude the necessity of parti- 


cular illustration. 

In the days of our forefathers less attention was 
paid to time, tone, articulation, accent, emphasis, 
style, or correctness in the delivery of words. Of 
course the same words would be treated differently 
by all, so far as articulation or pronunciation was 
concerned, As an illustration of this, I quote from 
the Rector of St. Bardolp’s, in which he describes this 
style of singing, as exemplified by the following 
stanza ; 

“True love is like that precious oil, 
Which poured on Aaron’s head, 


Ran down his beard, and o’er his robes 
Its costly moisture shed.” 


In the prodigious effort of this performance the 
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ear-splitting combination of the several voices hardly 
bear a resemblance to that oily current poured on 
Aaron’s head, and which 


“ Ran down his beard, and e’er his head— 
Ran down his beard— 

—his robes, 

Ran down his beard—ran down his 

—o’er his robes— 

Ran down his beard— 

—h-i-s b-e-a-r-d— 

Its costly moist— 

Ran down his beard— 
—ore—beard—his—beard—his—shed, 

Ran down his beard—his—down 

His robes—its costly moist—his beard 
Are shed—his—cost—-his—robes—are shed, 
Its c-o-s-t-l-y moist—are—shed !” 

Bishop Seaburg being asked his opinion of this per- 
formance, replied that he paid no attention to the 
music, but that his sympathies were so much excited 
for poor Aaron, that he was afraid he would not have 
a hair left. 

Every one knows that letters are the first principles 
of words; that they are divided into vowels and con- 
sonants; that the vowels are formed by a particular 
conformation of the mouth, and a continued effusion 
of the breath; and that the consonants are articulated 
by the application of the organs of speech to each 
other. Articulation consists in giving every letter in 
a syllable its due proportion of sound, according to 
the most approved method of pronouncing it, and in 
making such a distinction between the syllables of 
which words are composed, that the ear shall, without 
difficulty, acknowledge their number and perceive at 
once to which syllable each letter belongs. 

This latter definition will fully apply to vocal music, 
if we add to it the necessity of separating words; but 
the former is deficient, in that the vowels, instead of 
receiving their due proportion of sound, may be pro- 
longed at pleasure. In strict propriety, then, it may 
be said that it is only the vowels that we sing, the 
consonants being articulated as in speech. This being 
premised, the whole subject may be briefly stated in 
few words: to the “tone” belongs the vowel, the 
“articulation” to the consonants. The vowels, indeed, 
are such simple sounds, and they are so much pro- 
longed in singing, that it seems scarcely possible they 
should be misunderstood; hence the principal diffi- 
culty must be sought for in the consonants. 

If the rendering of these be feeble, and an improper 
connection of syllables occasioned by taking breath 
in the midst of a word, our catalogue of faults will 
be sufficiently complete, we believe, to account for all 
the indistinctness of articulation that usually takes 
place. 

Having pointed out the most prominent faults in 
articulation, the method of connecting them must 
appear obvious. He who would acquire a good arti- 
culation should undoubtedly commence with the 
vowels, both because they are the most easy of utter- 
ance, and because that a proper manner of forming 
them, as before observed, is indispensable to the pro- 
duction of an agreeable tone. The slender vowels, 
a, e and @, are unfavorable to musical sounds, and 
hence should be so modified as to render them com- 
paratively broad, as by so doing the voice will thus 
be proportionably improved in sweetness. In singing 
the sounds are formed in the larynx, and the notes of 
the musical scale are produced by the combined action 
of the muscles upon certain membranes in the interior 
of the larynx, which form an aparture called the rima 
glottidis. In the higher notes of the scale this aper- 
ture is proportionably contracted, and in the deeper 
intonations the membranes are relaxed, and the aper- 
ture enlarged. In speaking the glottis acts uncon- 
sciously, and the tones coruscate through all the 
intervals of the key of the person’s voice. They 
play with incredible quickness between the key-note, 
through its 8d, to the 5th above, and in forcible ex- 
presions will flash from the lower octave to that of 
the double octave. 

The office of the glottis in singing is the same as 
[that of the reed in musical instruments, and the 
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muscles are made to act upon it with such precision 
and agility that it surpasses the most expressive 
instruments in rapidity and neatness of execution: 
The desideratum of the art is to use both these voices 
at once, and so to blend one with the other as that 
neither shall be injured. This is a rare faculty, and 
one which is rarely attained, and never except by 
long, patient and unremitted cultivation. When we 
listen to vocal music in a language we do not under- 
stand, we readily perceive the effort which is made to 


bring these voices together, and it then becomes ap- | 


parent how liable words are to injure the beautiful 
sounds which feeling and sentiment induce. 

Lhave said that the consonants should be forcibly 
articulated. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that as their tendency is to shut the mouth, they 
should have no more stress laid on them than is 
necessary to an intelligible and clear articulation, 
taking care never to produce them till the time of 


the note which they finish is expired. The same | 


principles that govern the reader and speaker will be 
found applicable to the singer. 

In a former number I endeavored to show the 
importance of avoiding disagreeable qualities of tone 
in singing. But as our language abounds in harsh 
and sibilant sounds; as it makes use of slender 
vowels and of syllables that require labial, nasal, 
dental and gutteral sounds in articulation, it follows 
that unless the words wed to music be euphonious, 
they must have either an unmusical or an inarticu- 
late utterance. In fact, the very words ‘‘sound,” 
““song” and “sing,” which designate the vocal art, 
and which every writer of lyrics feels bound to make 
liberal use of, are yet unsuitable for singing, since 
they begin with a sibilant and end with a nasal sound. 
The word “sing,” indeed, has the farther unhappiness 
of containing a slender vowel. 

It may be supposed every singer imagines that, as 
for himself, he articulates every word distinctly. He 
sees the word, and with the sound of the note begins 
to speak it, but his attention being directed onward 
to the next note, he perhaps neglects to notice how he 
finishes it, or whether it is finished at all; but should 
he listen to the conclusion or vanish of the tone, him- 
self being judge, it would often be found unintelli- 
gible even to his own ear, and still more so to that of 
his hearers. To-murder such a word as “ incompre- 
hensible,” which in common short meter supplies a 
line, and where in a slow tune the beginning of the 
word is forgotten before the end is reached, is quite 
excusable. But we have heard the performance of 
lines of well written poetry in sucha drawling, inarti- 
culate manner that if written as heard would strike 
the ear like some long unmeaning word. 


| 


But I must desist from the further analysis of our | 


subject in this direction, for difficulties and obstacles 
lay on every side, tending to discourage, perplex and 
deter the student in the ennobling art which it is our 
ardent desire to promote. I say, then, in conclusion, 
“the race is not always to the swift, nor’the battle to 
the strong.” There is little known by us of the nine- 
teenth century that was not understood and practiced 


by the great and good of theeighteenth. Handel and | 


his compeers, one hundred and fifty years ago, clearly 


developed this subject in the Oratorios of ‘‘ Deborah,” | 


“ Esther’ and the ‘“ Messiah.” Every principle in 
articulation, modulation, rhythm, sequence, progres- 
sion and harmony was understood and developed by 
them, in a manner daily copied and constantly re- 
peated by the authors and singers of the present day, 
and that, too, in our own language, and therefore 
subject to the same difficulties to be surmounted. In 
view of this fact, where is our boasted advancement 
and progress in the art divine, save in the conven- 
tionalisms that adorn the profession, in relation to 
which it is pertinent to ask, is there, after all, so 
much improvement as we vauntingly claim ? 
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| Spain being destined to contestation, a concerted 
| piece which subsequently plunged Europe inte war— 


| him were performing a fugue. 


A Music Making Monarch—A Dilletante to 
the Last. 


Leopold I, Emperor of Germany, was born for, 
harmony. Little suited for the profession of arms, 
and not desirous of running the risks of any battle, 
he never appeared at any siege, or at the head of his 
troops. However, as he ascended the throne when 
Europe was in a state of continual agitation, he did 
as all sovereigns then did, waged wars; but he waged 
them by his substitutes—namely, his generals, who 
were neither the least learned nor the least fortunate 
generals of a period as fertile in celebrated men as in 
great events. 

Music was for him the truest of all religions, and 
he was a most fervent worshipper at its shrine Havy- 
ing rendered himself familiar at an early age with all 
the mysteries of the science of sounds, he boasted 
and congratulated himself that he possessed philoso- 
phy and serenity of soul, and that he owed them to 
the cultivation of the divine art. 

Early in the morning, on getting up, he had some 
one to play to him, or else played himself, to disperse 
the melancholy impressions produced in his mind by 
agitated sleep, a cloudy sky, or the innumerable causes 
of vexation incident to his position as a reigning 
sovereign; he said it was the only way to become a} 
man again—good and humane; that when the hear- 
ing is occupied and captivated it neutralizes the gross 
appetites of all the other senses, idealizes matter, and 
makes one believe in the soul. When he felt that he 
was about to give way to passion, he calmed himself, 
like Saul, by listening to the sweet and tender tones 
of some melody, especially that of the minuet, “Quel 
Caprice,” which he had parodied—for he was a good 
composer ; he used to write some very pretty harmonic 
canons (with one 2) while the cannons (with two ns) 
of his army were thundering away in Europe. 

He was so enchanted with the canons played on 
the piano by a Pole named Kontski, great grandfather 
of the present brothers Kontski, that he ennobled 
him. Kontski served in Sobieski’s army, and, by his 
acquirements as an artillerist, was instrumental in 
compelling the Turks to raise the siege of Vienna. 
The valiant Pole’s double canons must, therefore, 
have been doubly pleasing to the Emperor. Leopold | 
recompensed in a different fashion the Count de Serin, 


a noble Hungarian, who had summoned the Turks 
into the empire. Despite Serin’s agreeable voice, 
which Leopold liked very much, he had the count’s 
head cut off, so as to prevent his again singing the 
hymn of revolt and treason. He had two other Hun- 
garian nobles, Nadasti and Franzipani by name, 
served in the same way. 

What this imperial dilletante loved most about the 
victories obtained by his General Monteculi, by the 
famous John Churchill, Duke of Marlborongh, and 
other commanders, was the pleasure of having Te 
Deums sung in the Cathedral at Vienna, to celebrate 
their successes. 

Being one of these who signed the Treaty of the 
Peace of Ryswick, he was on the point of taking 
part in the grand concerted piece, composed with | 
reference to the Spanish succession—the right of 
Louis the Fourteenth’s grandson to the throne of 


when he felt that the principle, the springs of life in 


A philosopher, a christian, an epicurean, a musi-! 
cian, he sent for his medical man, his conféssor, and 
the musicians of his chapel. He ordered the first to 
inform him, as nearly as possible, how much time he 
had still to live—and, on learning, apparently with- 
out any emotion, that the torch of the imperial lite 
would be extinguished simultaneously with that of 
day—that in a few hours all would be over with him, 
he granted an hour of the time to the priest, and 
then, having taken leave of him, exhaled his last 
sighs, drowned his lost gasp, in floods of harmony. 


The Earliest Performance of English Opera. 


About the earliest and most notable performance of 
English opera was in 1665, under the management of 
Sir William Davenant, the poet. The piece was en- 
titled “An Entertainment at Rutland House, by 
Declamation and Music after the Manner of the An- 
cients,’ and was afterward published, in the same 
year, in a quarto volume. Davenant had just been 
liberated from the tower, where he had been confined 
by Parliament for his complicity in the scheme—ori- 
ginally encouraged by Henrietta Marie, the queen- 
mother of England—of carrying out a number of arti- 
ficers to Virginia. At this time, tragedies and come- 
dies—thanks to the morality of a Puritanical govern- 
ment—were prohibited. Davenant formed the idea 
of starting an entertainment which should consist 


solely of music, thus escaping the penalties of the 
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law. This musical drama—of which we have already 
given the title—he styled an opera, and the first per- 
formance took place at Rutland House, Charterham 
House Row, or what is now called Charterhouse 
Square, on the 14th of May, 1665. The price of ad- 
mission was five shillings. Although there was ac- 
commodation for four hundred people, only about 
one hundred and fifty were present. The scene was 
Athens; and a quaint description of the place and 
the performance is given in a MS. of the time: 

“The rooms were narrow, at the end thereof was 
a stage; and upon either side two places railed in, 
purpled and gilt. The curtains, also, which drew be- 
fore them were of cloth of gold and purple. After 
the prologue—which told them that this was but the 
narrow passage to the Elysium. their opera—up came 
Diogenes and Aristophanes, the former against the 
opera, the latter for it. Then came up a citizen from 
Paris, speaking broken English, and a citizen of Lon- 
don, who approached one another with the defects of 
each city—in their buildings, manners, customs, diet, 
ete. And, in fine, the Londoner had the best of it— 
who concluded he had seen two crochetewrs in Paris, 
both with heavy burdens on their backs, stand com- 
plimenting for the way with ‘ U’est a vous, monsieur,” 
* Monsieur, vous vous mocquiez de moy, ete., which 
lasted till they both fell down under their burdens. 
The music was above in a loover hole, railed and coy- 
ered with sarsanets to conceal them. Before each 
speech was concert music. At the end were songs 
relating to the visitor (the Protector). The last song 
ended with deriding Paris and the French, concluding 
thus: 

“* And though a shipp her scutcheon bee, 
Yet Paris bath no shipps at sea,’ ; 

“The first song was made by Hen. Lawes, ye other 
by Dr. Coleman, who were the composers. The sing- 
ers were Captain Cook, Ned Coleman and his wife, 
another woman, and other inconsiderable yoices. It 
lasted an hour and a halfe, and is to continue for ten 
dayes, by which time other declamations will be 
ready.” 

Such was the “first season” of veritable English 
opera. The novelty seems to have rapidly gained in 
public estimation for the opera was afterwards re- 
moved to the cock-pit, in Drury Lane, and was much 
frequented for many years.—Once a Week. 


Signor Bucher, the Musician. 


Teofilo Bucher, the musician, who died in Europe 
during the late days of December, 1871, was born on 
the 13th of March, 1802, at Schlestadt, a town of Al- 
sace, near Strasburg. He was of good family, being 
lineally descended from the eminent German reformer, 
Dr. Martin Bucer. His mother was an Italian lady 
named D’Angelo. Having very early given indica- 
tions of a talent for music, he was placed by his father 
under a master at Strasburg. When only five years 
old he played at a public concert given by his tutor, 
a concerto by Pfulsticker, for the French flageolet, 
with full orchestral accompaniments, on which occa- 
sion his performance was received with applause. 
Subsequently his father was sent by the First Napo- 
leon to Naples, where he settled, and where the 
younger Bucher was brought up The principal part 
of his education was at first conducted by a private 
tutor; but he afterwards attended college and the 
schools of music at Rome and Naples. Having adopt- 
ed music as a professiou he for several years devoted 
himself to composing and making professional tours 
He was on one occasion, with the famous harpist, La- 
barre, publicly entertained at Rome by a large num- 
ber of admirers, including musicians, painters and 
literali. After the banquet Bucher and Labarre gave 
an extemporaneous performance on the flute and harp, 
the subject being the well known air, “ Nelcor” 
(“Hope Told a Flattering Tale,”’) on which they 
alternately improvised variations, the other supplying 
the accompaniment. Circumstances having afterwards 
induced Signor Bucher to seek his fortune in England, 
he on his way thither gave concerts at Florence, Fer- 
rara, Bologna, etc., etc., with his usual success His 
reception in London was no less enthusiastic than that 
accorded to his friend Paganini, who had appeared 
shortly before. Upon the 17th of March, 1833, he 
arrived in Edinburg for the purpose of giving con- 
certs. By his will Signor Bucher has left to the Sena- 
tus Academicus of the University of Edinburg his 
musical library—which is valuable—to be kept and 
used in connection with the Chair of Music, and the 
residue of his property and estate for the purpose of 
founding a scholarship or scholarships of music in 
that institution. 


ALEXIs’s PRESENTS.—There are numerous stories 
going the rounds about the presentation of jewelry 
by the Grand Duke Alexis to sundry actresses. He 
did give Madame Parepa-Rosa a bracelet, but the 
other reported gifts seem to be fictions. 
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The Soldiers’ Monument. 


The Michigan Soldiers’ Monument, on the Campus 
Martius, in Detroit, has been completed. The figures 
are wrapped in canvas, and a temporary enclosure 
has been built around the base. The formal unveil- 
ing will take place April 9th, the anniversary of the 
surrender of Lee. It is announced that the oration 
on the occasion will be delivered by Congressman 
Blair, Michigan’s “ War Governor.” 

The monument is of New Hampshire granite, pre- 
senting, at the base, an outline cruciform in shape. 
The three lower rows of stone are laid in receding 
steps—with ponderous pedestals weighing each up- 
wards of ten tons—rising perpendicularly from the 
bottommost tier, and facing the cardinal points. Upon 
these are placed bronze statues, each nine feet in 
height, representing the various arms of the service, 
as the infantry, cavalry, artillery and naval. The 
figures are posed as in the attitude of attention, 
Between these figures, in the recesses formed by the 
cruciform outline, are heavy block-pedestals upon 
which are mounted bronze eagles, with wings out- 
spread as in the very act of taking flight. The figures | 
of these eagles differ somewhat from the traditional 
form of the American bird, showing therein the differ- 
ence between a correct representation of the animal 
as he appears in nature, and the distorted drawings 
which have familiarized us to shapes which obtain 
solely through custom. 

The central body of the monument which arises 
above the statues, has its four sides inlaid with gigan- 
tic bronze tablets, bearing, in bas relief, the busts of 
Lincoln, Farragut, Grant and Sheridan. At the 
angles, projecting pedestals, chaste and massive, have 
been carried up. It was the original design to place 
upon these seated female figures representing, alle- 
gorically, Peace, War, Fame and Patriotism. The! 
cost of these would have been some sixteen thousand 
dollars. As the entire amount needed for the com- 
pletion of the monument, according to the original 
design, could not be paid, these statues were reluct- 
antly omitted. It is to be hoped, however, that some 
of the wealthy residents of Detroit will make up the 
amount required. Oduld it be done, the general effect 
of the monument would be much increased. It has 
been suggested that four gentlemen furnish the 
wherewithal to secure the casting of these emblema- 
tice figures, and thus figure themselves to posterity 
as liberal patrons of the arts. 

The next stage of the architecture is formed of a 
gigantic granite block, made octagonal, the main 
faces being broader than those formed by the chisel- 
ing off of the corners. These main faces contain 
heavy bronze plates, one of which contains the inscrip- | 
tion and another the State arms. A simply carved 
moulding, having, at proper spaces, bronze stars and | 
wreaths, forms the entablature. Crowning all is the 
statue of Michigan, a female figure of heroic size, in 
bronze. Being enveloped in canvas, not much can 
at present be said of this figure. It indicates, how- 
ever, in attitude and pose, one about advancing 


lits art. 
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forward, holding in the right hand a sword in the 
semblance of attack. In the left hand, outstretched | 
and elevated, is a shield, as indicating defense. 

All the bronze figures were executed at the Royal 
foundry in Munich, Bavaria, from the designs fur-| 
nished by Randolph Rogers. There is but one foundry 
in the world capable of realizing in cold metal the 
exact fancies of the artist. This is the foundry at 
Munich. To say, then, that the figures have been 
executed with artistic taste, precise finish and in cor- 
rect form, follows from the statement that they were 
executed in Munich. 

Mr. Rogers, the sculptor, is not unknown to fame ; 
when the soldiers’ monument shall have been sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the public, this fame will 
be extended, in the acclamations of the thousands 
who, for generations to come, will observe its graceful 
proportions and exquisite workmanship. 

The granite work was done by J. G. Battersea, of 
Newport, Rhode Island. The stones were cut and 
fitted at his workshop there, and on arrival at Detroit | 
were placed in position without the necestity of using | 
a single chisel. 

Alexander Chapaton erected the foundation, which, 
as becomes a monument calculated to last for all time, 
is as solid as stone and mortar and human ingenuity 
can make it. 

The old City Hall, in its present dilapidated con- 
dition, forms a background to the monument alto- 
gether too near and inappropriate. As the Board of 
Education have control of the building, it is probable 
that it will be torn down and re-erected further back 
toward Bates street. This would not only add to the 
appearance of the monument, but also increase the 
convenience of the new building which is intended 
for the public library. The public not only wish that 
it may be done, but that it may be done the coming 
year. Then, when the new buildings in contempla- 
tion on Monroe Avenue, facing the Campus Martius, 
shall have been erected, and buildings of equally 
good architectural proportions upon the opposite 
side, on Michigan Avenue—with the Russell House 
front re-modeled —the Fort street section of the 
Campus suitably built up, the pleasing facade of the 
Opera House, and the imposing appearance of the 
City Hall, Detroit may boast of a Square with whose 
glories few cities can compete. 

The taste for architectural beauty, as shown within 
the last few years in the buildings erected in this 
city, is a growing one. Nothing more visibly speaks 
to the stranger or the passer by of the opulence and 
artistic instincts of the inhabitants. Architecture, 
as the familiar phrase has it, is frozen music, It may 
be frozen, but surely there is nothing that so kindles 
the imagination as the view of imposing edifices, 
grand monuments, noble sculptures. It is for this 
reason that the hope is expressed that the Soldiers’ 
Monument may be the present summer environed with 
buildings that shall add to its excellence and set off 


Orchestral Music the Coming Summer, 


The coming summer gives indications of being a 
lively one in orchestral music. At the Central Park 
Garden, in New York, Carl Bergmann, with his band 
of one hundred performers, will be established. Mr. 
Bergmann is conceded to be one of the best conductors 
in this country, and his music, added to the other | 
attractions of Central Park, will cause it to become 
even more thronged than usual. 

Theodore Thomas has made arrangements for his | 
usual series of summer evening performances in New | 
York. Having been driven from his old quarters, 
these will be given at Terrace Garden. 

The great Gilmore raid on melody will, of course, | 
attract attention and visitors to Boston. The arrange- 
ments are fast being perfected for an outburst of| 
sound never before heard on this continent. 

In Detroit measures will be taken to secure the | 


|above publication. 


jassumed editorial charge of the magazine. 


usual summer orchestral performances in the open air 
at the Grand Circus Park. 


Newsureu Musica, Bunnetm.—A change has 
been made in the typographical appearance of the 
With the number for January 
the announcement was made that N, H. Schram had 
Mr. 
Schram’s abilities, as shown in the last two numbers, 
will doubtless achieve for the Bulletin even a higher 
rank among musical publications than it has hereto- 
fore sustained. 


AMUSEMENTS IN DETROIT.—During the past month 
Edwin Forrest gave four performances in this city. 
The houses were crowded, and the veteran met with 
a cordial reception. The Mariotti Italian Opera 
Company gave three performances of parlor opera. 
The excellence of the troupe, particularly the singing 
of Mad. Corani and Sig. Baccei, surprised the public, 


‘and enthusiastic applause was unstintedly bestowed. 


A Youthful Organist. 


Mozart’s first experience of a large organ was in 
the monastery of a little town on the banks of the 
Danube. He was then only six years old, and, in 
company with his father, had left his home in Salz- 
burg, and started upon a long course of travel. All 
day long they had been sailing down that majestic 
river, past crumbling ruins, frowning castles, clois- 
ters hidden away among the crags, towering cliffs, 
quiet villages nestled in sunny valleys, and here and 
there a deep gorge that opened back from the glid- 
ing river, its hollow distance blue with fathomless shad- 
ow, and its loneliness and stillness stirring the boy's 
heart like some dim and vast cathedral. 

The company of monks with whom they had been 
traveling that day, were at supper in the refectory of 
the cloister, when father Mozart took Wolfgang into 
the chapel to see the organ. 

And now, as the boy gazed with something of awe 
upon the great instrument looming up in the shadows 
of the great empty church, his face lit up with serene 
satisfaction, and every motion and attitude of the lit- 
tle figure expressed a wondering reverence. What 
tones must even now be slumbering in those mighty 
pipes! Tones, which, if once awakened, could give 
utterance to all that voiceless beauty which the day’s 
scenes had showed him—life and death; present and 
past ; the peaceful river, and the deserted ruin; the 
the sunshine unfailing and the unfailing shadow at 
its side. 

“Father,” said the hoy, “‘explain to me those pe- 
dals at the organ’s feet, and let me play!” 

Well pleased, the father complied. Then Wolfgang 
pushed aside the stool, and when father Mozart had 
filled the great bellows, the elfin organist stood, upon 
the pedals, and trod them as though he had never 
needed to have their management explained. 

How the deep tones woke the somber stillness of 
the old church! The organ seemed some great un- 
couth creature, roaring for very joy at the caresses of 
the marvelous child. 

The monks eating their supper in the refectory, 
heard the tones, and dropped knife and fork in as- 
tonishment. The organist of the brotherhood was 
among them; but never had he played with such pow- 
er and freedom. They listened; some grew pale, oth- 
ers crossed themselves, till the Prior rose up, sum- 
moned all his courage, and hastened into the chapel. 

The others followed, but when they looked up into 
the organ-loft, lo! there was no sign of any organist 
to be seen, though the deep tones still massed them- 
selves in new harmonies, and made the stone arches 
thrill with their power. 

“Tt is the devil himself!” cried the last one of the 
monks, drawing closer to one of his companions, and 
giving a scared look over his shoulder into the dark- 
ness of the aisle. 


“Tt is a miracle!” said another. But when the 


| boldest of their number mounted the stairs to the 


organ front, he stood as if petrified with amazement. 

There stood the tiny figure, treading from pedal 
to pedal, and at the same time clutching the keys 
above with his little hands, gathering handsful of 
those wonderful chords as if they were violets, and 
flinging them out into the solemn gloom behind him 

He heard nothing, saw nothing, besides; his eyes 
beamed like stars, and his face lighted with impas- 
sioned joy. Louder and fuller rose the harmonies, 
streaming forth in swelling billows, till at last they 
seemed to reach a sunny shore, on which they broke ; 
and then a whispering ripple of faintest melody lin- 
gered a moment in the air, like the last murmur of 
a wind harp, and all was still, 
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A Patronizing Manager. 


B. T. Barnnm’s band in its palmy days was celebrat- 
ed for doing the worst playing heard. Some one ask- 
ed Barnum why he did not get a better. He said the 
idea was to have them play so badly that everybody 
would pay a quarter to get inside where they could 
not hear the music (?). It was also profitable, as the 
following anecdote goes to show: One morning the 
papers contained an advertisement: 

“ Wantep—A trombone player for Barnum’s Balcony Band. 
Apply between 10 and 2 at the office of the Museum.” 

So about 11 o’clock the door opened, and a trombone 
entered and a man behind it. ‘“ You want a trombone 
player?” said the new comer (the man not the in- 
strument). ‘ Yes,” said Mr. Barnum. ‘“ What isthe 
place worth?” asked the applicant. ‘Oh, about 
twenty-five dollars a week, I suppose,” said Barnum. 
“ Very well, I should like it,” *‘ All right,” said Bar- 
num. So all the week through tbe trombone was at 
its post. Then came Saturday, and Mr. Green, the 
trombone player, presented himself for his salary. 
Mr. Barnum handed him a paper on which was writ- 
ten: 

“Mr. P. Green, 
“To P. T. Barnum, 

“To playing trombone on his balcony one week, twenty-five 
dollars. Ree’d pay’t. 

“August 11, 1851.” 

Mr. Green read the bill and smiled, and then looked 
at Mr. Barnum. “ Well,” said Mr. Barnum, “it’s all 
right, isn’t it?” ‘‘ Why,” said Green, ‘the price is 
right, but you have made such a funny mistake. 
You make me the debtor, instead of you.” ‘I see no 
mistake in that,” said Barnum, “ you are the one that 
has made a mistake. You see the case is this: There 
are a good many gentlemen in this city who are fond 
of practicing brass instruments, but they cannot do so 
at home on account of the neighbors’ objections. So 
I furnished them room on my balcony a number of 
hours per day, where it does no harm, the street being 
so very noisy, and they pay me a small sum per week 
for my trouble in keeping the organization full. You 
must have thought me green to hire and pay such an 
infernal poor lot of players. However, as you appear 
to have been honestly mistaken, you can pay me ten 
dollars this week, but hereafter I can make no reduc- 
tion.” Mr. Green did not play next week. 


Tur Paris CONSERVATOIRE.—The Paris Conserva- 
toire of Musique, says the Pull Mall Gazette, one of 
the best abused institutions on the other side of the 
Channel, has just been taken in hand by the equally 
well-abused M. JulesSimon, actingin conjunction with 
M. Ambroise Thomas, and reformed radically, Pre- 
viously to the war the Conservatoire housed, fed, and 
clothed 10 male boarders, who were selected after a good 
dealot competitive examination, and trained labori- 
ously with a view to their earning future distinction 
as singers. Asa matter of fact, they very seldom did 
earn distinction; but, after their three years’ unremit- 
ting solfeggio, disappeared, no one new whither, and 
turned up occasionally on the boards of provincial 
theatres, where, in the most correct of styles and in 
the feeblest of voices, they squeaked mild ballads 
Among dilettanti it was generally considered that 
these results, brilliant as they were, were yet scarcely 
adequate to the £8,000 or £10,000 voted every year 
for the encouragement of musical teaching; the more 
so as, for some reason or other, female pupils—often 
more proficient and promising than the men—were 
formally excluded from the benefit of the housing, 
feeding, etc., and were only suffered to follow the 
Conservatoire lessons in the capacity of externes. 
MM. Simon and Thomas have changed all this by 
decreeing that for the future there shall be no more 
resident exhibitioners, but twelve non-residents, 
chosen without reference to sex, and divided into 
three classes, paid respectively 1800f., 1500f. and 
1200f. a year. Moreover, less attention is to be given 
than heretofore to the candidate’s “ phrasing,” and 
more to his or her natural aptitude for the stage, as 
shown by the combination of those qualities which 
make up what the French call verve. If the pro- 
gramme be properly executed by a director who 
knows verve when he sees it, all will go well. Un- 
fortunately, verve is just one of those abstracts upon 
which people are most liable to differ. 


Tur Exaiuish PAGANINI.—Isaac Collins, an old 
and well-known professor and teacher of the violin, 
died in London on the 24th of November, in his sey- 
enty-fourth year, About forty years ago, when Pa- 
ganini, the great Italian violinist, was so popular, 
Isaac Collins made his appearance in London, and 
created an immense success by his extraordinary per- 
formance on the violin. Being the first and only 
Englishman who played in the Italian school, he was 
styled the English Paganini, 
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Leger Lines. 


THE great basso Levasseur, the original Bertram in ‘‘ Robert 
le Diable,” died last month, 


Miss Lasrunessr, an American, who has been singing in 


Southern Europe with much success, has been engaged for the 
spring at the Covent Garden Opera. 


A FOREIGN musical critic says: 
their music; the bad ones murder it.” 


“Good musicians execute 


AN opera, called “ Le Petit Lohengrin,” is in preparation at 
Bologna. : 


Aw American singer of promise, William N, Perkins, of Illinois, 
died at Milan on the 30th of October. 


Mapamer THALBERG has sold her late husband's library, which 
included autographic scores of Beethoven, Mozart, Weber, 
Haydn, Bach, Handel, Mendelssohn, Cherubini, Rossini and Bel- 
lini. 


Dvrine the fall of 1872 Henry Jarrett will bring to this coun- 
try Pauline Lucea, whose married name is Baroness von Raden, 
and Arabella Goddard, the pianist, who is the wife of Mr. David- 
son, editor of a London musical journal. 


Tur “ Hamlet” of M. Ambrose Thomas has been received 
with great success in Brussels, M. Faure sustaining the title part 
he created in Paris, and Mlle. Sessi being Ophelia. Attheend of 
the third act the King of the Belgians presented the Order of 
Leopold to the composer in the royal box. 


M. Gounop's “ Romeo and Juliette” has been performed in 
St. Petersburg, with Madame Patti and Signor Nicolini in the 
cast. . 


M. Corin, the talented tenor of the Grand Opera, Paris, died 
on the 13th of January, at the age of thirty-one. He caught a 
cold while performing in ‘ Hamlet,” and, disregarding the advice 
of his medical attendant, continued to sing. A pleurisy carried 
him off after a two months’ illness. He leaves a widow, the 
charming danseuse, Mme. Floore. 


Le MENESTREL publishes a list of thirty-two singers and 
dancers who have married persons of title—from Mlle. Rowland, 
dancer, in 1684, to Adelina Patti, in 1868. 


L'Hrratpo, a Madrid paper, heralds the “coming man” in 
the shape of a young Portuguese tenor whose sonorous voice 
ranges from the bass lower E to D flat in alto. 

Fiorow’s ‘“ L'Ombre’’ has been performed with success at 
Pesth. 

Hueco Kruerr, a singer of considerable repute, died in Berlin 
recently. 

Tue English are the inventors of benefit concerts, says the 
Guide Musicale. 


Capout, the tenor, is engaged to sing in London this year, and 
then for two years in Russia. 


A new violin concerto (opus 161), by Joachim Raff, has made 
its appearance in Germany. The composition is in B Minor. 

Minnie Havcr, the American prima donna, has been offered, 
by the Empress of Austria, the position of cantatrice to her ma- 
jesty for life. 

ALL the places in the 8t. Petersburg Theatre, at which Mlle. 


Schneider is going to play, are already let for the whole of the 
fifteen representations, 


1813” 1s the title of a new opera, dedicated to the Emperor 
William of Germany, by a chamber musician of Hanover, named 
Vaas, The composer has been rewarded with a Crown medal. 


Atois VocRL, organist of the church of St. Elizabeth, in Vien- 
na, was struck with paralysis on the 15th of November, while 
performing on his instrument, and died immediately. 


GRISART’s new comic opera ‘“ Memmen,” in one act, produced 
lately in Paris, is pronounced by the French crities to be a com- 
plete success. It is said to be full of pretty melodies, while the 
young composer is also credited with a fair knowledge of orches- 
tration: 


From our exchanges we learn that the Formes-Habelman 
Opera Troupe was successful in Charleston, 8. C. The papers 
speak of the performances of ‘‘ Faust,’ “Martha,” and other 
operas; and Mlle. Rosetti, as well as Carl and William Formes, 
and Habelman, have found much favor. 


Tue Sacred Harmonic Society, of London, performed lately 
Mendelesohn’s music to Racine’s sacred drama of “ Athalie,” and 
Beethoven’s oratorio ‘‘ Mount of Olives,” at Exeter Hall. The 
principal vocalists were Madame Cora de Wilhorst, Mlle. Dras- 
dil, Miss Vinta, Mr. Vernon Rigby and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Sir 
Michael Costa conducted. 


RicHaARD WAGNER has succeeded in collecting half a million 
dollars for the purpose of having all his operas performed at a 
new theatre to be constructed for the purpose in the city of Bai- 
reuth. 


’ 
RAFAEL JOsEFFY, & young pianist, pupil of Liszt and Tausig, 
is creating a sensation in Northern Germany. He is but nine- 
teen years of age, but the critics pronounce him one of the first 
of living pianists. 
Miss Rose Hersee has been engaged for six weeks for English 
opera at the Theatre Royal, Cork, commencing on Boxing night. 
Mr. Clive Hersee will be principal baritone, Mr. Parkinson, tenor, 


| and Mr. G. Cooke, the musical director, 


| 
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PREMIUM LIST FOR 1872. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 


to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 


Premiums: 


8 Subscribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth ........ $¢ 1 50 


5 ae = 3 ff 80 hei a 2 50 
10 es 44 c et SGR. 8 ai s¢9 5/00 
15 = oF. i i" Me Wales  TH200 
20 e = 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 oa oe 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
80 a xe 1 e “ with Stool 380 00 
40 - x 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 ld 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
15 ng = 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 

100 F - 1 Estey hee Gem Organ, 

Btyle C...... 2 sin Se ais Hg "se dO OO 
125 “ “ 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 a us 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 

CBBC S00 ssecse eeeeeereee +» 150 00 
200 a a 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 - oe 1 29... we08 250 00 
300 ¢ 5 1 % «  81...... 300 00 
400 “ 1 “ “ 40, pipe 

BOP sccstecacdescpncecte at mee ae 
600 ae hs 1 Haines Bros, Piano, worth, 600 60 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 


Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 


The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 


Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance io 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 


In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 


Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
= 
giving Post Office, County and State. 


Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 


Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 


Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Publishers of Toe Sone JouRNAL, 


197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MIOH, 
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THE CHEAPEST MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS IN 


NINE numbers of this popular series of music books are now ready. 


C AT POPULAR PRICES. 


UES Gs Wu 


THE WO8RLD. 


Each number contains from eighteen to twenty four pieces of choice new 


music—forty-eight pages—sheet music’ size, neatly bound in colored covers, forming by far the cheapest collections of music ever published. 
The MUSICAL ALBUMS are printed on fine white paper from full sized music plates, and each piece is complete and correct. The following 
numbers are now ready, and will be mailed post-paid to any address on receipt of fifty cents each: 


CONTENTS OF 


ww. 1—Eighteen Vocal and Instrumental 


Pieces. 


Down by the River Side—Ballad, - 
As I'd nothing else to do—Song,—- - 
I'm dying, Mother, dying—Song and Chorus, 
Bright things can never die—Song, - 
Oh, ask me not—Song, - Ps 
Redowa de Paris, - - - Burgmuller 
My love is gone to battle—German Song - Kucken 
Somebody’s Darling—Song, - - Crawford 
Angels ilsten when she speaks—Song, - Hime 
Over the sea—Song, -. - - Groom 
Song of the Skylark—Fantasia, - - Wyman 
Ii Bacio Valse, - - - Brainard 
Strike the harp Waltz, - - - Charles Kinkel 
St, Pau! March, 
Shadow Dance—“ Dinorah,” —- i 
Why do summer roses fade—Transcription, 
Faust Waltz. - 
Wedding bells March, - - 


No. 2 —Twenty choice Songs & Quartettes. 


Do you think of the days that are gone, 
Jennie - - 
Hearts and Homes—Song, : : 
I have loved Thee - 
Angel Footsteps—Son, A - - 
Robin Adair—Scotch Song, a e 
Mother’s ry Sweet and Low,” - 
Alone in the Lane—Ballad - - r 
They tell me i am quite Forgot—Song, W. T. Wrighton 
Night brings out the Stars—Quartette, - Wm. T. Rogers 
When the purse is full—Song, - J. H. McNaughton 
O where art thou—Song, - - A, K 
Evening music on the eee Krusrietie, - 
I’ve no Mothe: gow Song and Chorus, - 4 t 
Little drooping Flower—Song and Chorus, Ch. Blamphin 
Those other Times—Quartette,- - Wm. T. Rogers 
Morning waketh—Quartette, - Wm. T. Rogers 
O bay of Dublin—Song, - - - Dufferin 
Bonnie Dundee—Scotch Song, + - Rimbault 
Castles in the air—Scotch Song - - 
How can I leave thee - - - 


H. T. Knake 
Hatton 
Hays 
Rimbault 
McNaughton 


No. 3—Twenty-four Popular New Comic 
Songs. 


Be sure you call as you pass by, 
The Charming Young Widow, - 
Not for Joseph, - - 

a ees Jinks, - - - 
Polly Perkins of Pemberton Green, 
Young Man from the Country, = - 
Pulling hard apainst the Stream, 
Two Thousand Pounds a Year, 
Two in the Morning, - - 
The Flying Trapeze, - 

The Artful Old Sparrow, - 
The Curly little Bow-Wow, 

Ada, with the Golden Hair, - 
The Will and the Way ary 
Put your Shoulder to the Wheel, 
Paddle your own Canoe, - 
Beautiful Nell, - - 

Katie's Letter, - - 
Come in and $hut.the Door, 

Pretty Jemima, - - Cc 
The late Lamented Mr. Jones, 

Bright eyes are Glistening, 

Bear it like a Man, - - 
Ciementina Caults, - 


- R. Coote 
Lady Dufferin 
. G. Calcott 

s. Belmont 

Edward Lee 
M. Hobson 
M. Hobson 
M. Hobson 


THE MUSICAL ALBUMS, unlike most of the cheap musical publications now 
every piece being complete and correct, with accompaniments for Piano-forte or Reed Organ. 


receipt of price. 


| The lone River, 


BRAINARDS’ MUSICAL ALBUMS. 


No. 4—23 New Songs and Quartettes.. 


The Golden Shore, - - - 

My Village Home, auieer - 

The Name of him I love, - 

The path across the Hills, - 

The Cuckoo’s Notes, - 

Maggre’s Welcome, - 
arewell Jeannie, - 


3 Cherry 
Rene Favarger 


Mrs. Norton 
Chas. Blamphin 
Claribel 

Chas. Blamphin 
choes, - - - - Dolores 
Sunny days willeome again, - - Henry Russell 
What need have | the-truth to tell, Claribel 
The Bridge of Sighs - - Samuel Lover 
No Rose without a Thorn, - . T. Rogers 
Childhood’s sunny hours, - . T. Rogers 
Sing again the Olden Ballad, - . T. Rogers 
The Song of the Swan, -  - . T. Rogers 
0 Summer Sunshine—Quartette, . T. Rogers 
The Snow Flake, - . T. Rogers 
Autumn Ode, . T, Rogers 
. T. Rogers 
. T, Rogers 
. T. Rogers 


Autumn Memories, 
The last Song of Beppe, “e 
There never was an Earth- 
y Dream < 
We aré not far from those 
we love, be 


No. 5—Kighteen beautiful Piano-forte 
Pieces. 


. T. Rogers 
. T. Rogers 


A. De Prosse 
J. H. Slack 
E. Mack 
Stedman 
Lanner 

E. Mack 
Reitz 

E. Mack 
Ch. Hess 
E. Mack 
Ch. Kinkel 
A. P. Wyman 
Cc. H. Kerr 

E, Mack 

A. P. Wyman 
E. Mack 
Pierre 


Violet Crown Mazurka . - 
Home, Sweet Home—Variations, 
Fairy sprite Sehottische, - - 
Isolina Waltz, - - 

Faust March, - 

Cricket Waltz, « - 

Il Bacio Polka, - 

Evening Bells Quickstep, 

Fairy Tales : - 

Recreation March, 

Mabel Mazurka, 

Rainbow Waltz, - 
Abingdon Waltz, 

Weston’s March, - 
Silver Star Waltz, - 
pat 2 Sprite Polka, - - 
Opai Mazurka, . - - - - 


No. 6—20 Beautiful Sacred Quartettes, 
with Piano or Organ Accompaniment. 


There’s nothing true but Heaven, - Karl Merz 
Come, - - - - . - - Karl Reden 
Behold how good ae Gre 2 Karl Merz 
Ah! this life, ‘tis buta vapor, - Wm. B. Bradbury 
Let Zion in her King rejoice, - ° * - = Sarchte 
Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice, - Davenport 
Father, I own thy voice ae D. E. Jones 
Cast thy burden on the Lord, = SY — artin 
Evening Hymn = - - arl Merz 
Guide me, Oh Thou Great Jehovah, - - Zartius 
Lord Thou who call’st us, - - - Karl Merz 
Abide with me, oMmpe | eae - Rimbault 
God of Israel - - - - Mine 
The Turf shall be my sacred shrine, Karl Merz 
When our heads are bowed with woe, - Karl Merz 
GiveGloryto God, - - - - Karl Merz 
The Lord is in His Holy Temple, - Caulfield 
Be Thou exalied, Oh my God - - Karl Merz 
The spacious Firmament on High, - Karl Merz 
BejoyfulinGod, - - - Karl Merz 


Chas. Blamphin | 


No. 7—Nineteen Songs and Piano Pieces. 


Elenore, - - - - Asa F. Robertson 
Drifting away, - - Wm. T. Rogers 
Nellie Schottisch - - E. Mack 
Kate O’Shane, - J. R. Thomas 
Sweetest eyes polka, - E. Mack 
Starlight Mazurka, Chas. Kinkel 
Dream, Baby Dream, ~- - Virginia Gabriel 
Young Folks’ Polka, - - Wallerstein 
Llove to hear thy gentle voice, F. Kucken 
Merrily, Merrily I pass the time, - Gilmore 
I built a bridge of fancies, - Annie Fricker 
Little finger redowa, - - : E. Mack 
United States Victory March, - - Perabo 
*Tis sweet to look back sometimes. M. F. H. Smith 
Fire bell galop, - - - - E. Mack 
Hermelin, - = J. H. McNaughton 
Early dawn schottisch —- - - Chas. Kinkel 
Don’t frown on me, darling, - - Schonaker 
Garnet Schottisch, - Pierre 


No. 8—Nineteen Popular Comic and Sen- 
timental Songs. 


Florence McBride—Song and Chorus, - §S. B. Charles 
On the Beach at Brighton—Comic, - - Lingard 
You Bid Me Go—Love Song, - Caulfield 
The Cork Leg—Comic, - e 

Why are You Wandering Here,I Pray, - J. Nathan 
Come Disappointment, Come—Ballad, - Chas. Mathias 
Zulena—Ballad, = - - - W. T. Porter 
Up in a Balloon—Comic, as G. W. Hunt 
*Tis Sweet to Look Back, Sometimes, M. F. H. Smith 
By and By—Song and Chorus, - - Wm. T. Rogers 


The Kiss on the Stairs—Comic, - : Huxley 
Nellie Malone—Love Song, - - - Caulfield 
In the Upper Fo]d—Sacred Song, - Lizzie S: Burke 
Lamp-Lighter Dick—Comic, - Chas. Dibdin 
Tim Turpin—Comic, - - - - T. Hood 
When a Man’s a Little Bit Poorly—Comic, . Blewitt 
A Traveler Stopped at a Widow’s Gate, - S. Storace 
The Beautiful Boy—Comic, - - - 

You and I, - = a Claribel 


No. 9—Eighteen Vocal and Instrumental 


Pieces. 


Golden HairedAdalena, - - - J.A. Butterfield 
Gentle Aiiee, ses - Wm. T. Rogers 
Ella Waltz, - . - - - Bust 
Christmas Tree Polka, - Metcalf 
Sunset Bird—Quartette, Wm. T. Rogers 
We parted in Silence, - Evans 
Carolina March, - - Van Vieck 
Morning Star Waltz, - Lanner 
Maggie, Sweet Maggie, - E. Linwood 
“NellieMalone, - = T. N. Caulfield 
New Year’sMarch, - - = A. P. Wyman 
Queen of the Cottage, - - J. A. Butterfield 
Sing to me Softly, Dear Sister, - Eastburn 
Light-foot Galop, - - - - E. Mack 
Shining Ones of the Better Land, - Keiffer 
Waiting at the Gate, - - - - Browne 
Faries of Dreamland, - - - Frank W. Green 
Robin Red Breast Schottisch, - - - Beuter 


flooding the country, are printed from large sized music plates, 
Copies will be mailed post-paid to any address on 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS EACH NUMBER. 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 
oe 
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HAINES BROTHERS’ 


PIANG FORTES. 


—< ff. 


Important Facts worth knowing to Purchasers. 


The following statements are based upon our personal investigation, and will be found reliable and useful to the Trade and purchasers generally, We give 
them in a statistical form, for the purpose of clearness, so that they may invite perusal, and may be easily understood and remembered. 

Location.—The Warerooms are at 27 Union Square, occupying the whole of an elegant building, in the center of wholesale and retail fashionable trade 
opposite the west side of the Park in Union Square, in .the vicinity of the leading hotels and most opulent residences. They have a total floor space of 11,220 
square feet. Gorgeous frescoing, and an entire plate glass front of the principal salesrooms harmonize with the delightful surroundings of the building. The 
Factories occupy both the eastern corners of Second Avenue and Twenty-first Street, comprising numbers, from 356 to 372 inclusive, have six floors each, and a 
total area of 105,340 square feet. They were designed and built and are owned by the firm, who have occupied them for over 15 years. The Lumber Yard near 
by occupies 16 lots or one square acre. The total value of ground and buildings is about $300,000. 

EqQuipMENTS.—The tools, machinery, etc., embrace every modern improvement, and are worth about $50,000. 

EXPERIENCE.—The Haines Brothers have a practical experience of over 30 years as Piano makers, having been bred to the business in which, as a firm, they 
commenced in 1851. 

NUMBER EMPLOYED.—They employ throughout the year about 275 expert mechanics, None are discharged at any season. This demonstrates the steady 
trade of the house. 

IMPROVEMENTS.—The improvements in the Haines Brothers’ Pianos have been very great during the last two years. They include highly important improve- 
ments in the Bridges, giving greater power and brilliancy of tone, especially in the Three-String Semi-Grands. The firm have applied the Agreeffe to all their 
Pianos; all of which are over-strung, and combine every late and valuable improvement. 

ADVANTAGES TO PuRcHASERS —To the foregoing incontestable facts we may add that this firm are possessed of advantages over most manufacturers, because 
they purchase in immense quantities, and exclusively for cash—never giving a note—thus, in the selection and purchase of all their materials they receive the 
especial favor of all large dealers in Piano merchandise. The property of the concern is wholly their own, and utterly free from mortgage and incumbrance. The 
house owes not a dollar, and employs a cash capital of about $450,000 annu ally. With such facilities on so large a scale, they afford a Piano absolutely second to | 
none in its merits—the terms at the same time being of the most moderate character. They guarantee every Piano to give satisfaction for five years, or no sale 
claiming to give a better instrument for less money than any other house. At their beautiful new warerooms, 27 Union Square, may be seen every variety of their 


the purchasers paying the difference in value. The Haines Brothers give constant personal superintendence to these manufactures, early and late, insuring thor- 


own excellent manufactures, together with a stock of second-hand Pianos of others’ make, taken in exchange for their own. These exchanges are very often made, 
ough excellence, even to the most minute details. Their Pianos have established a just and world-wide fame, ministering to the delight of the lovers of la belle | 


musique in the East Indies and in Europe, as well as in almost every country in the Western Hemisphere. 


PRICH LIST. 


No. 1—7 Octaves, rosewood case, front round corners, Agreefie treble, and | No. 9—7 Octaves, large improved scale, four round corners, same size as 
all the modern improvements, Size, 6 feet 2 inches long. Price $450 “ No. 5, with back finished same as front, and a rich serpentine 
. s Led 
No. 2—7 Octaves, medium size, rosewood case, beveled rosewood top, fancy moulding all around. Price $700 


No 10—7 Octaves, large improved scale, four round corners, same size as 


fret double veneered rosewood desk, ivory front keys, carved legs 
No. 5, with back finished same as front. with heavy top and serpen- 


and lyre. Size, 6 feet 5 inches long. Price $500 | : 
No. 3—70 : i ; gt ee tine mouldings all around, Price $750 
ato Ae a mediam size, rosewood case, same size as No. 2, with | No. 11—7 1-8 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, front round corners, 
extra finish and solid serpentine moulding around base Price $525 same style and finish as No. 5. Size, 7 feet long. Price, $675 
No. 4—7 Octaves, medium size, rosewood case, same size as No. 2, with | No 12—7 1-8 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, front round corners, 
extra finish and solid top and serpentine moulding Price $550 | &e., same size as No. 11, with the addition of handsome serpentine 
No. 5—7 Octaves, large improved scale, front round corners, beveled rose- mouldings. Price $725 


/ No. 13—7 1-3 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, front round corners, 
&c., same size as No. 11,with handsome top and serpentine mould- 
e : 2 a St ings. Price $77 
No. 6—7 Octaves, large improved scale, front round corners, same size as l No ideale e-Dataves extra large and improved scale, same size as No. 11, 
No. 5, with an addition of solid rich rosewood serpentine mould- / with four round corners, with full top and serpentine mouldings 


wood top, fancy fret double veneered rosewood desk, ivory front 
keys, carved legs and lyre. Size, 6 feet 9 inches long. Price $575 | 


ing around the base. Price $600 | aye a Price $850 
No. 7 —T Octaves, large improved scale, front round corners, same size as | No. 15—7 1-3 Octaves, extra large and improved scale, same size as No. 14, 

No. 5, with the rich top and serpentine mouldings. Price $650 with extra ornamented fret work, fret sliding desk, &c. Price $900 
No. 8—7 Octaves, large improved scale, same size as No. 5, with all the ' No. 16—7 1-3 Octaves, semi-grand,-extra large and improved scale, same 

improvements of No. 5, with “4” large round corners, back / size as No. 15, with full Agreeffe all through, with three unisons. 


finished same as front. Price $650 | Price $1,(00 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR FIV] YEARS. 
Cc. JI. WHITNEY & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in “Haines” Piano-Fortes, 
Agents Wanted, 197 Jefferson Ave., DETROIT. — 


° 
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THE SONG JOURNAL FREE! 


0 


To ail buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal free 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than $10 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
favor us with prompt renewals? 

C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 
Detroit. 


jan-72. 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS! 


We are Wholesale Ag nuts for the 


Best Instruments Made, 


And can supply 


“ BANDS AT VERY LOW RATES. 


Every instrument guaranteed perfect or no sale. Send for our 


price list. C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


THE VERY BEST VIOLIN & GUITAR STRINGS 


That come to America are imported by our house. Dealers and 
the trade supplied. A set of the very choicest Violin Strings 
sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Very excellent Violin Strings for 
75, 60 and 25 cents per set. 


Piano Stools, Piano and Organ Covers, 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES. 


We are receiving weekly very choice styles of Stools and Cov- 
ers. ‘The trade supplied at New York rates. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


PIANOS & ORGANS 


FOR RENT, 


BOTH NEW AND SECIND-SAND, 


AT MODERATE PRICEs. 


We have always a good supply of instruments for renting, and 
will let 


Rent apply on Purchase, if so Desired. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


PIANO TUNING 


REPAIRING. 


Sal Smee 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have in our employ 
Mr. A. J. VANDERMEER, who will in future attend to all 
orders for tuning and repairing. We can recommend him to be 
one of the best workmen of the kind mm the country, and satis- 
faction is guaranteed every time. 


Parties in the State wanting work of this kind done can send | 


their orders direct to us, and they will be promptly attended to. 
C. J. WHITNEY & GO. 
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Cottage Organs 
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THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Combine more Perfections than any other Reed In- 


struments in the market, resulting from 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The Patent Vox Jubilante, and 
The 


These Improvements belong exclusively to the 
ESTEY Organs, which, for sweet, full, round sympa- 


Patent Harmonic Attachment. 
Patent Manual Sub-Bass. 
Patent Knee Swell. 

Patent Organ Bellows. 


Patent Vox Humana Tremolo. 


thetic and powerful tone surpass all others. 


C..f. WHITNEY & CO., 


General Agents, 


OO Jer SM Bd = Pe a OS fl Se 9 cS 
AN ELEGANT NEW EDITION OF 


LOUIS PLAIDY’S 


TECHNICAL STUDIES 
| FOR PIANO FORTE, 


| From the latest correct German edition, as used in the 
Conservatories of Leipsig and Munich, 


$2.00. 


| 


PRICE, 


| Address C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 
+7 
CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS. 
| We are prepared to supply the trade with the fol- 
lowing popular Church Books at the lowest rates and 
and in any quantity: 
Retail. Per doz 

PAIGE VAOLOIU iia niga'e's so scan ems s $l 50 $13 50 
db til! Wit Ri By nee het oe Se ae 1 50 13 50 
Choralvl ripmtes: fk. uses ens cae 1 50 13 50 
Temple Choir..... sints dat Shaken eel. HL 13 50 
Time Choir supa se oi ds war esas 1 50 18 50 
CWO Lone cP ates eve ene ea aang 1 50 18 50 
Harp of sudah.. Aver ato a tists! tae te 1 50 13 50 
Sacred Crown...... Ge. dhe Sone TOU 13 50 
CURE EF oe Sst ae at ag «<M 1 50 18 50 
Naw Imteiof Zions, <s< s'e0-e waterare's 1 50 13 50 
Palm oaatea ee ee Ss eee 1 50 13 50 
IGODEGE <i aiiars aise vine ho 2 vise aise 25100 10 50 
Crystal—Glee Book ............. 1 50 13 50 

Single copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of retail 
|price. Address : 

¢. J. WHITNEY & Co 


C.J.WHITNEY & CO. 


Would respectfully call attention to their very large and e»m- 
plete stock of first class 


Piano Fortes 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


NEW SEVEN OCTAVE PIANOS, ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD CASE, CARVED LEGS, WITH 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, FROM 
S300 TO $400. 


Chickering & Sons Pianos! 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Prices Reduced from $625 60 to $475.00. 


HAINES BROS’ PIANOS 


Of every style, and other First Class Piano Fortes, which we are 
selling at remareably low figures. Good Second Hand 
Pianos, trom $7540 10 $200.00. 


| Pianos for Rent, and Rent applied on Purchase, or 
Sold on Monthly Payments. 


INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US JS FULLY WAR- 
RANTED. 


EVERY 


| 
} 


Be sure and examine our immense stock of Pianos b-fore pur- 
| chasing elsewhere. As we buy for cash, and one hundred instru- 
ments at a time, we are surely enabled to sel! cheaper than any 
other house in the State, and we guarantee satisfaction every 
time, both in price and quality. 


Good active Agents wanted in every town in the State, 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 


(. J. WHITREY & C€O,’s MUSIC STORE, 


197 JEFFERSON AVENUE. 
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MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
Constantly on hand, an immense stock of the following goods, 
and for sale to the trade at the very lowest whole- 
sale prices‘ 
GERMAN ACCORDEONS, 
FLUTINAS, 
FRENOH ACCORDEONS, 
CONCERTINAS, 
CLARIONETS, 
FLUTES, | 
PICCOLOS, 
VIOLINS, | 
FLAGEOLETS, | 
_BOYS’ VIOLINS, 
VIOLINCELLOs, 
DOUBLE BASSES, 
GUITARS, 
BANJOS, | 
TAMBORLNES, 
BONES, 
HARMONICAS, | 
DRUMS, 
DRUM HEADS, 
VIOLIN Bows, 
VIOLIN TRIMMINGS, | 
ROSIN, 
FIFES, 


GUITAR TRIMMINGS, 
BANJO TRIMMINGS, 
VIOLIN CASES, 
GUITAR CASES, 
TUNING FORKS, 
KEYS, 
CLARIONET REEDS, 
BOW HAIRS, 
CASTENETS, 
TRIANGLES, 
JEWS HARPS, 
MUSIC BOXES 
FOLIOS, 
PIANO STOOLS, 
ELEGANT FLOCK AND 
RUBBER SPREADS, ETC 


We make it a point to keep Goods of the best quality, and | 
such as we can recomménd; and we are prepared to furnish on | 
eall any of the above-named Goods, at wholesale and retail. The 
trade supplied at the lowest New York jobbing rates. 

We would call special attention to our STRINGS, for Violin 
Guitar, Cello and Banjo, all of which we import direct from | 
Europe, and we can recommend them to be of the very best qua | 


lity and manufacture. Send your orders direct to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., | 
{ Detroit. 


| 


SPECIAIS SN OTICE Si; 


| 
H 
} 
\ 


SEND DIRECT TO US FOR YOUR MUSIC. 


tes No matter where a piece of music is published, you will | 
obtain it by sending to us. 

Ha Music books of all descriptions. instruction books for all 
kinds of instruments. constantly on hand. 

Bag” We are perfectly willing to correct all mistakes; but when 
we send just what was ordered, our customers must not expect | 
us to take it back. 

%H Remember, it is no more trouble or expense to us to send 
music one thousand miles than it is to send one mile, Therefore, 
send direct for what you want, and save both time and expense. 

t#~ To prevent the loss of money or packages, correspondents 
are requested to be particularly careful to sign their names in | 
full, with the date, name of post-office, connty and State, in a 
plain hand, 

tke In ordering sheet music or books, give if you can, the cor- 
rect and complete title, and name of the author; as there are | 
many pieces of music with the same or similar name, but by dif- | 
ferent composers. | 

Kee We beg to inform our customers in the Profession, as well 
as Music Dealers and Book-sellers generally, that, in addition to | 
our own publications, we keep on hand and can supply any Mv- 
#10 PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY. | 

| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


&@~ Orders for toreign music carefully filled. 
©. J. WHITNEY & OO 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY J. LL. PHTHES, 


AND FOR SALE BY 


Osea e, VW sien an sein Var oO. 
VOCAL. 

| See how the Moon has Faded. Duett. Bb3. (Rossini).... 50 
‘Tis the Hour for Music Duett. F2. (Fermer,).......... 50 
When the Silver Snow is Falling. Duett, Bb 2. (Smart) 30 

| The Gondola‘doth, Wait Us, “F'2)...01.sssesmescsuwed socgse 30 
Bright Days will Come, Love. A 2. (Persley) . hives.) 96 
Go to Sleep, my Darling Daisy. Bb 2. (Operti).. suse ste ast OO 
Little Darling Linger Near Me. Ab1. (Persley).......... 35 

| The Fireman’s Death. C2. (Persley)....- ay Sa e- 35 
Dear Little Girl that I Love. Bb2. (Shattuck).... 
Never Go Back on your Friend. Bb 1. ee ti 
* The Mother’s Recognition. Eb3. (Holzel).. 
* The Dawn of Love. C3. CTiGiee arses san, s ok 
There’s Magic in a Kiss. C 2. (Doniker)......... 
Call me DarlingjOnce Again. Ab 2. (Pratt).. ; 

| Come when the Birdies Dream. Bb 2 (Pratt). NedeltpdevasiayT OO 
Salve Regina, No. 16; 4 voices ..... 2 6:5 bw wibic's wn v.epdapwieiiiv.ecls 20 
Quid Retribuam, No. 2} Dueth or Trio... 3% ie. cas covseyes 80 
Alma Redemptoris, No. 10; Solo Tenor .........\ a eletaidie vas - 20 
Ave Maria Stella, No. 6.......- 20 
Lucis Creator, No. 3; Vesper Hymn. saws 20 
Tautum Ergo, No. 35; Daete le ass ee wanes beeavene see ee 385] 
Sancta Maria, No. 2. "ab. (NOVEL) oF cae tivceses 30° O 
Keni Creator, No. 4.......-.... sees Doth Esse nsevecdsvece 20 

| Ave Maria, No. 14, in F., (ROSSI) ..-000..e.0000 eee pewake ss" aU 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Heaven’s Messenger Waltz. (Schubert) .................45 50 
Pizzic1to Polka; 4 hands. (Pascher) .......... Se eee 35 
Jolly Brothers Galop; 4 hands. (Pashere) ................ 35 
Pizzicato Pclka; Solo Mazurka, (Strauss).........-..++. aa 00 
Praise of Woman Polka. (Strauss) .............- Hopte pee 35 
Wild Hunter Galop. (Budik)..........eeesse..sesee Suideln 30 
Morning Breezes Waltz. D 2. CP SCHED aire sian Ae sic 03K 30 

| Prince Imperial Galop. C2. (Coote)......... wlehdilives 208% be 30 
Atieck Galop.. C'2 (Zio) .30 so edscevcta sess tasens eos 80 
Evening Zephyrs Waltz. D2. (Pacher).............,se00e 30 
* Plorie’s Fizat Waltz: ‘G1. (Cink). ocr dee dh connte 35 
Ole Bull’s ‘‘ Mother’s Prayer.” Bb3. (Watson)..... eveves | 00 
Thonghts of Home. F'2. (Mimbreel). 0.05 oie onc. cccisoscets 30 
German Hearts Waltzes. (Strauss)........- ot Te OLe 60 
German Hearts Waltzes, Abridged. (Strauss)........ was.de% 40 
Jocus Galop. (Strauss)........-. 30 | 
Love's Chases Galop. (Budick) 30 
Thunder and Lightning Polka. ( 40 
Life let us Cherish Waltz. (Strauss)............ 75 
Life let us Cherish Waltz, Abridged. (Strauss) ....... - 40 
Father’s at Sea Polka—Arranged for smail Orchestra. ...... 1 00 
Father’s at Sea Polka—Arranged for large Orchestra........ 1 50 
Alice Polka—arranged for large Orchestra ................. 1 50 
Alice Polka—arranged for small Orchestra .......... 0.0.06 1 00 
Rustic Beauty Polka—Brass Band.......-..csseeeseces saes)"(00 
Jessie Quickstep—Brass Band........-......seeeececcsees +1 00 
Peters’ Samisn Hymn Book—Bound cover, 50G.; paper..... 40 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


SOLD ON TIME 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size..........+ a Saws $300 to $400 
TErRMs—$50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
oe $75 “ “ $20 oe ow cs o 
| New 7-Octave Pianos, large size.............+ Sangre $400 to $600 


TERMs—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
ac $100 “ “a $35 ot “ “ 7 


| The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from...... $600 to $1,500 


TreRMs—$100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 


ORGANS. 


Organs which retail for from .........-.+-++ bsvenses - -$50 to $100 


TreRMs—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell from...... fe Side ae wet atele o Mtee aiatals $100 to $200 

Trrms— $50 down, balance $10 to $15 permonth until paid for 
seeeceee $200 to $400 
Trerms—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 


| Organs which sell from......ee-.-0e0> alaie we. 


For further information, please call on or address 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A CHANCE FOR EVERY 
TO OBTAIN A 


PIANO OF ORGAN 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


‘PIANO FORTS, with all ott ee ey S 


ONE 


ONE DOLLAR EACH WEEK FOR ONE YEAR 
Will procure one of 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS. 


Now is the time to purchase. Call on or address 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


. 


| Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic Express, eust, dail 


MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


WINTER TIME TABLE. 


TAKING EFFECT, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 4. M.; Day Express 9.30 a. M.; Evening Express 5.40 
p.M.; Pacific Express (Sundays included) 9.30 P. M.; connecting 
with the various ranch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 Pp. M.; 7.05 P. M., 6.30 A. M., and 8.00 A. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.10 Pp. a 


AIR LINE DIVISION. 

Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 a. M. and arrives at Niles at 
3.30 P. M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 
places, 

GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. m. (Mail); 5.10 Pp. M. (Eveni Ex- 
press), and 7.00 a. Mm. ( Mixed), arriving at Grand Rapids at 
4.25 Pp. M.; 9.15 P, M., and 3.15 Pp. M. respectively. 


DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R.R 
Leave Ypsilanti at 8.35 4. mM. and 6.00 Pp. M. on arrival of Mail and 
Dexter Accommodation 
FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 
Leave Jackson at 6.20 a. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex- 
press from Detroit; and 4. 50 P. M. 
JACKSON, LANSING & ‘SAGINAW R. R. 
Leave Jackson at 6.00 a. M. and 3.30 P. M., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a, M. and 9.15 P. mM. 
‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 


Atlantic ees fab 3.35 a. M.; Night Express 7.25 a.m.; Dexter 
Accommodation 9.254. M.; Mail 6.25 Pp, M., and Day Express 
645 P.M. 

Mail ‘Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sunda) 

i ieeulee 

Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to ackson on 

Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 

daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 


Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 


Trains run by Chicago time. 
H, E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 
C. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt., Detroit. 


THE NEW NORTHWESTERN ROUTE. 


Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. 


Detroit, to Plymouth, Howell, Lansing, 
Lyons, Ionia, Greenville, Howard, 
Big Rapids, Etc. 


| On and after Monday, November 13th, 1871, and until further 
| notice, trains will leave and arrive at the "Michigan Central 
depot as follows: 


Lrave.—Mail and Express, 7.30 a. m.; Ionia and Lansing Ac- 
commodation, 4.40 p, m.; Way Freight, 8.20 a. m.; Howell 
Freight, 3 30 p. m.; Through Freight, 10.30 p. m. 


ARRIvE.—Howell Accommodation, 10.05 a m.; Mail and Ex- 
press, 2.25 p. m.; Day Express, 6.55 p. m.; Way Freight, 6.16 
p.m; Through Freig t, 8.00 a. m. 


Trains run by Detroit time. 
| A direct connection is made at Howard with stage for Neway- 
| go and Croton. 

Freight ofiice, Woodbridge street, foot of Seventh street. 

Any information with reference to freight and passenger rates 
will be cheerfully giveu on application at the Company’s General 
| Freight Office, corner Woodbridge and Third streets, 


A. H. REESE, Superintendent. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
NovemBER, 1871. 
Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway time, which is 
12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as follows: 
Atlantic Express, daily 
Day Express, daily except Bundays........... «+. 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays. 
N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays .. F 
The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time) ‘as follows: 
| Third street—3.45 a. m., 7.40 a. m., 11.00 a. m. and 7.00 p. m, 
Brush street—7.20 a. m., "10.30 a, m, and 6.40 p. m. 
Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. m.,, 6.45 a. m., 
6.15 p. m. and 9.30 p. m. 


| Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson avenue 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E 8NOW, 


Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sup’t, Hamilton. 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
| [Established in 1853. [ 


| Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Masters; Twenty 
protemaces of Sacred Music, and Thirty Professors of Secular 

usic 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, concrete 
courses of Study, invented and constructed by Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes, le first and only 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study and practice of every style and grade of 
| Music, Authorship and Pubhshing—being tiie only complete 
University of Music in the world. 

The expense of obtaining an education in ‘this school is less 
than halt that in any of the established Conservatories. 


Address G. H. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Oo., N. Y. 


—s-.' ¢ 
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Peters’ Selected Catalogue of 3 


Uetu and Popular AHusic. 


EVIERY PIECE RECOMMENDED. 


\ 


Sacred Songs. 


We give below a choice collection 9, 
our most popular Sacred Songs. We 
have left out every thing of an wnsat- 
able character, and can therefore re- 
commend the entire collection. THEY 


ARE ALL COOD. 


Babe of Bethlehem. Christmas Carol. 3. A. Eto 
Fe. Mez. Sop., or Bar, with Chorus.............. Keller, ® 
Beautiful Hills. 3. Ab. Ep toC. Medium Voice, 
ReRS ESRI We cinch als wie iso to's oie v~ 0 50 ole wins Clark, 38 
Cantique de Noel, Christmas Song. 5 Ej. Ep to G, 
(or By.) Sop. or Tenor Solo with Chorus. From Adam, 
ie 2 eee Dressler. 85 
*Cross and Crown. 3, E>. Eto Eb. Mez. Sop. 
or Bar, "Hong or Quartet... ......--.....cceceee Thomas. 40 
Consolation. 3. Ap. Ed to F. Mez. Sop. or Bar- 
SRP casa ss sin sas giles Véenniading ss 0's Long. 35 
Do Right and fear not. 3. Ey. Dto Ey. Mez. Sop., 
PU star p tn oc cle Sos, wevanss voseee Thomas. 85 
Futher, ever keep me near thee. 2. G. DtoD. 
ReISIMMR MEER MICE EI ons ecw nine. 9)d ulesalefa ewes acseecce Persley. 35 
*Father, hear us! 4, By. F to Gb. Mez. Sop. or 
Bar, Piain picture, 50 cents. Colored.......... Thomas. 65 
"eur not, but trust in Providence. 3. A. Eto 
Fi. Mez. Sop: or Mez. Tenor....//,.0.... 2... Persley. 35 
Gently, Lord, oh! gently lead us. 4. By. Solo, 
PRO RMN IIMBEMO GS nica co eae cscs csacbevescces vs Danks. 40 
Great God! attend my humble Call, 3. G. B 
toD, Alto or Base with Quartet in unison...... Waud. 40 


Hark! what mean those holy Voices? 6&, C. 
Christmas Anthem, Quartet with Solos for Sop. and 


RS Pea eae ioe 2 Dr ssler, 60 
He wipes the Tear from every Eye. 3. Ey. D.10 

E>. Bolo or Quartet for Mixed Voices, Arranged from 

Ul io cl SS or ia ae ie cela Dressler, % | 


*He wipes the Tear from every Eye. 3. D. D 
to Ff. Sacred Song for Mez. Sop. or Mez, Tgn...Danks. 50 


How beautiful upon the Mountains. 3. F. 
Quartet without accompaniment............... Holland. 30 
Infivite Joy. 5. F. FtoG. Arranged from Charles 
ixinkel’s beautiful Piano Solo. By............. Dressler. 50 
"Tf you love me, do my Will. 3. G. E to KE. 
UES Sra (one) ll 2 ae Ar es ae Thomas. 50 
I offer myself to thee, 4. Bp. F to F. With 


French and English Text for Mez. Sop, or Bar. Panseron. 30 
*Judge not; or, There’s Pardon for us all. 3. 
E>. © top: “Mez. Sop. or Bar.....°...........4. Cow, ¢ 
*Lord, teach me how to Pret: 3. Ap. Eb» to F. 
Mez. Sop. or Bar. Also with Quartet ad lib.... Wallace, 35 
* Lord (The) will provide. 4. F Minor. C to, 
CN EO oe Leach. 
Now from Labor and from Care, 3. Ey. Eyto 
¥. Mez. Sop., Alto or Bar. From Heller, by. .. Dresster. 30 
*Vo Crown without the Cross. 4. G. Dto EF. 
Wor Middle Volce 7.........650.5 See setae heres <'s Thonas. 
On! let me think of Heaven. 5. By. Quartet, 
with Alto or Base Solo. (Low F to D.).........@roschel. ? 


O hely Jesus! 4. F. Solo for Alto, Bar. or Base and 
Os oo os Sis SENG RRIIRE RASA Sins rcitor clo Buing. 35 

O holy Night! BD, 4. Song and Cho....... Dressler, 30 

Remember thy Creator. 4. Ep. Dito F. Mez. 
Sop. or Bar with: Quartet ...:... 6. 0000.,.0000% Dressler, 30 


Rock of Ages. 4. F. Quar. for Mixed Voices... Bagioli. 35 
Safe at Home, 3. D. D to E. Song and Quartet. 
BaNADEP NOR My. VOICE. 55... setines sees ce ke Valker. 30 
Sect and ye shall find. 3. F. C to F, For mid- 
ey I las ws boo pS toon vue deeedver sia Bishop, 40 
Te Deum in By. We praise thee, etc. 4. Bp. uar- 


tet and Cho Ask for Dressler’s New Arrangement. Carr, 50 


Te Deum im C. We praise thee, ete, 5. C ger: 
PRD WEMIIIOLO, oss ose y oc ecc cece cadunriws « rey. 


40 
Te Deum in C. We praise thee, etc. 8. OC. Quar- 
tet with Solos for Sop., Tenor, and Base......... Danks.100 
The true Cross. 3. By. Do to BR. Song or Quar- 
SRM EACNE VOICE... 6 ec cceeeecnsies .... Thomas, 50 
There ave no Tears in Heaven, 2. A. E to D. 
Meee MAKGO CHOPS... . 2. wen as ams odeadeawas Baker, 30 
There is a Land Immortal. 3. Ab. Ey to F. 
SEES HOL BARS. ., ove ois vos tle Senge te niet > = Frary. 30 
There's a Home for those who seek it. 3. F. 
Pia, Mer. Sop. or Bar.,.:...:<ccecs » Epa Thomas, 35 
Those Sabbath Belis. 4. By. Duet for Soprano 
(F to Ab)and Alto. (C to E>.) Arranged from Kin- 
kel by...... Mowe ; oa, a v'asacp. ve aL OCR OO 
Thou Sweet Gliding Kedron, 2. G. DtoE. With 
SEE MCMROOMEINSS goa uiacs Silene Was = ps so > Wenata ore --. Candy, % 
To the Cross I Cling. 3. A. Dgto E. Sacred Song 
EAC, 50” se tas sicnanien banat an illard, 35 
To thy Temple IT vepair. 3. KF. Fto Ey. Solo 
for Mez. Sop., Bar. or Base and Qnartet............F rey. 25 


Arranged for 
orice. Mey, 50 


Penite in A. and Gloria, 5. A. 
Double or Single Quartet Choir ........... 


* Picture Titles. 


| ) 
| Comic, Humorous, amny Dance 
Songs. 


A choice collection. Selected with great 
care from our entire publications, and 


embracing nearly all the popular Dance | 


and Comic Songs now in use. 


Ain’t I sweet? 3. A. Chto EK. Mez. Sop.. Bishop. 40 


Altogether Green; or, I vather think I will. 
Sin Bye BtoB, Meds BO pecs techn bon etee. Higgins. 30 
A Major in the Ninth. 3. D. Ft to Ft. Mez. 
Ten. or High Bar. As sung by Lingard........... Pratt. 40 
Bachelor’s Dream. 2. D. CtoFd#. Bar.... Molter. 30 
Beautiful Waltzer. 3. C. Eto G@, Mez. Ten. or 
Bar., with two-part chorus for Male voices........ Juch. 30 
Cane of my Daddy. 4. D. For Bar,, with Chorus 
Por MALGIV DICH... ddaiewia eras Geec rts oem cctienees Dressler. 30 
Crossing the Ferry. 3. By. Dito... Newcomb. 0 
Cunning little dark-eyed Beauty. ance Song. 
3. #F. CtoF. For Mez. Ten. or Bar:......... Bishop. 35 
Driving in the Park. 3. C€. EtoF.......J Miller. 35 
Fascinating Blonde. 3. Bp. Dto E. Serio-Comic 
Song for Bar., with two-part Chorus. ...... ...... Pratt. 30 
Fly (The) couldn't help it. 2. G@. DtoG. Serio- 
Comic Song for Mez. Ten. with Quartet........... Pratt. 30 
Frog Song. 3. EF. CtoF. Bar. As Sung by How- 
ATG PRUE coe ren sanietcges Ooh ae saireeate Miller, 35 


Funny (A) little Man came courting me. 2. 
F, FtoF¥. For Mez. Sop., with Mixed Chorus. Lemon. 


PETERS MUSICAL MONTHLY 


18 INDISPENSABLE 


30 


| Ko Every Lover of Music. 


{ ————_-~<-e ——___-- 


It is issued on the 15th of each month, and contains in 
every number at least four dollars’ worth ef choice new mu- 
music, by such authors as Will 8. Hays, Thomas, Persley, 
Abt, Kucken, Gounod, Kinkel, Becht, Strauss, Pacher, Allard. 
Prevot, etc., etc. It is the cheapest Music in the world, each 
number containing four or five Piano Songs, three or four In- 
strumental Pieces, besides Vocal Duets, Quartets, and Four- 


Hand Pieces. 
Price, 30 cts. each, or $3 per annum. 
. . 
Every Subscriber gets $50 Worth of Music. 
*Gay young Clerk in a Dry Goods Store, 3. 
Ger Ikto Ds «Bars-or-Bate.. soo.) Riel Tews Hays. 40 
Give mea handsome young Man, 3. Ab. Bb. 
to Ey Mex. Bopror Altoucs \acc<sss or aeabuneaer Persley. 35 
Grandmother lives on yonder little Green, 
Gn 00 Ue BOP AMG. |S. csp aan tora adeigeenes Ducat. 80 
Hard Times Medley. 4. G. GtoE. Introducing 
several popular melodies..............+.eseeee Higgins 90 


Happy Yankee Boy. 2. » AO TODS Lampard, % 
He never says a Word, 2. G. Dto E, Mez. Sop, 
with Chorus for mixed voices.................. Eastburn. 80 
He’s a Beau of mine. Mez. Sop., with Cho... Miller. 30 
He's naughty, but he’s nice. 3. G...... Oper ti. 30 
*Honeymoon, (The.) La Lune de Miel. #4. D. D to 
Fr. With English and French Text.... ... Raphaelson. 30 
Flow d’ye like the Style? 2. G. DtoC, Comie 
Song for Ladies, with mixed Quartet.......... Lampard, 30 
How T love the pretty Girls. 4. F. Ato F. 
PEDALS VOIOG» oss os ph vccica ses Saaaeaas .. Dressler. 50 
Tam sure that I could do it, 4. A Minor. 
10, Gwamler Sep: OF Tense. .diasveses aed vaasis Bishop. 35 
IT am thine and thine only, (over the legt.) 1, 
F. CtoD. Very sentimental, * over the left.” .. Rauch, 30 
*7 don’t can tolt you vy. Dutch Song. 2. Ab. 
Meertesnes DATO GABE snc Peps 5 cite lec tet oe tail oe Hays. 40 


3. Pb. Enjto Ep. Mez. 


Tecan not tell you why. 
Sop. or Alto and Chorus..... 


| I love you. DanceSong. 3. F. C to F. Mez. Ten. 
We Bares. aFsj tect vi. detest netteees heme Delehanty. 35 

I’m called the fairest Flower. Dance Song. 8. 
E (Cto.BS For Mer ‘S0p. >. .2:-. aces. shea Bishep. 35 

I’m deep in Love with a pretty Girl, 3. C. E 
to E, a Mt and Dance for Bar. or Base.... .. .... Cow. 30 

| I’m my Daddy’s only Son. 3. F, EtoF. Bar- 
die NGOTNG cc ag ais a-acr's ows « ta TC aaa Ri Briain ekg Ge eoics Pratt, 35 

| I’m Somebody's Child, 3. C. Eto FR Mez, Ten. 
As sung by Lingard. - --<<5 .6ioehs Gaerotee seek mee Pratt. 40 

I thought she was an Angel. Dance Bong. 3. 


i Do BtoF. Mez. Ten. or Bars. 4.252323 Persley. 35 
|T wish that I'd been born a Girl, 3. G. C to 


G. Mey. Ten., with Mixed Chorus.............. Angelo, 35 


iispae sce temeies Persley. 35 


I wish that I’d been born a Boy. 2. F. Cto 
Mez. Sop., with Mixed Chorus.... ......... Angelo. 35 

I would like to change my Name. 3. ©C. © 
TOL. CMOS SDD. 55 5 codbede eh so0so- eae La Hache. 30 

I wouldn't like to tell. 3. G@. Dto Ft. Dance 
Song for DAs.’ ... .. Rae Mer en whee sake RR oes Pratt. 30 

John Brown’s Legacy. 2. G. DtoD. With Cho. 
Comic song for children... ................02 000: Thomas. 30 

King of the Cannibal Islands. 3. By. CtoF. 
Bar., with Mixed Chorusivess, oc -sauteee Raphaelson, 0 

Like a Rose-Bud, 4. C. Eto E. Middle Voice. 
As sung by Bobby Newcomb.................20.0- Long. 30 


Milliner’s Daughter. 


Base? Humorous: Song. tvedveiecrewaeoe: . ccbpet ler. 30 
‘Mistress Jinks of Madison Square. 3. Bh. 
Eto Wy Mez: Sop 5. « 3.0) eacnura ameene ae lays. 40 


Mrs. Billings’ Baby. 2. F. Dito ¥F. Bar. Song, 
with Mixed Chorns .4;..... .a-.nesdaes cess aatieemeae Billings. 3% 


My Father’s Half-Bushel. 2. C. GtoA. Hnu- 
morous Song. For Base Voice. Written in Base Clef. Tozwne.30 


My Love he is a Mormonite. 3. A>. Bb to F. 
Mez. Sop., with female Chorus. ........... 0.0.0.0 Miller. 30 


My Runaway Horse. 3. G. DtoE. For Medium 


Voice. As sung by Howard Paul................. Miller, 50 
My Sunday Breeches. 2. Ey. Dto G. For Ten.‘ 
Voice, with Mixed Chorus. .....2.-.. cee. + -scoe seed Attiou, 30 
Name the Day—the Wedding-Day. 3. Boy. ¥F to F. 
Mez. Ten. or Bar., with Chorus................-. Porter. ¥ 
Oh! Tam in Love. 3. D. DtoFt .. <... Deming. 30 
O pshaw, Gal! you won't do. Dance Song. 3. 
Sh. FF to: «Bar. Se sence were ee ee ee Hays. 38 
Oh! no, not in these Boots. 3. D. Gt to Ft. 
Por Mer: SOD. soa: fo cates ck plete gated Oper li, 35 
Popping Corn. 2. G. Eto£k............. Webster. 80 
Popsy Wopsy; or, IT am a@ lone Grasa Widore. 
3. D. Dgto FH Mez. Sop. Take none but Peters’ 


edition; Dy... \Ksore es. ne ee ee © ee Miller. ¢ 


Popping the Question, 3. By. DtoF. Mex. Tex. 
or Bar. French and English................. La Hache. 30 


Pretty Milkmaid, 3. C. CtoF. Mez, Sop.. Wells. 


Pretty little Sarah, with ten Dollars a Week. 3. 
G. DtoE. Ask for Peters’ edition, by......... Miller, § 


Put yourself in my Place. 3. G. D.to Ft. Pra/l. 


Putting on Airs. 1. G. DtoE. For Mez. Sop. or 
Bar-j.with: Mixed Chorus. 2. . adalsccces es .. Higgins. 
Raggedest (The) Man in Town. 2. G. D to E. 
Bar. or Base, with Mixed Chorus............... Howerd. 35 
She had such winning Ways. 2. ©. E to E. 
Bar., with Mixed Chorus............ weeeee. Voellnicecke. 30 
She’s a charming little Widow. 3. EB. Ditto Fz. 
Me7., Sop: oF Bar, ¢.Snas «ah eee Gorham. 24 
She’s just my Style and Fancy. 4. ©. A to G. 
Songand Dance. For Mez. Ten. or High Bar...... Such 
She’s my Sugar-Plum, Dance Song. 3. €. Eto 
BUR SATS <4), a's 3 is Sehelain viola easels Seneca Marshall, 30 
She threw a Kiss at me. &. Bo. F te F. Dance 
Song. For Medium:Moicem ahs. tat aeieaenee te Cor 30 
She tossed her Curls at me. 3. A. CH to Fz 
Dance Song. For High Bar....................-. Pratt, 2 
Skating in Central Park. 3. Bh. F to F. Bar. 
Sony, with Chorus 222s ss 2S Maas; - Newcomb, 35 
Soda and B. 2. ©. F to E. For Middle Voice 
As sung by Lydia Thompson ..................... Pratt. 3 
Standing on the Corner. Dto FE. Mez. 
SOpsOr- BNO.” sages anna aCe eae oo tes Jordan. 30 
Susan Jane. 3. A. EtoD. End Song.... .. Mays. 8 
That Bugler. 2. G. DtoD. Alto Bar. or Bass. A 
Parody. on’ Upidee 3... cc-atheanitt saat sew teens Armand. 30 
That other Girl just like mine. 3. Bp. D to 
Ep. Serio Comic Song, For Bar...... ...:..... Biller, 30 
The old Man’s drunk again. 3. Ab C to Eb. 
ALO Or Bar 25g Gonos wa aah ca eaten tone Hays. 40 


They may talk of Love in a Cottage. 2. D. D 


to D. Humorous Song. For Bar. or Base... Slockbridge. ‘4) 
*Tyrolean Ducks, 3. OC. CtoG. Mez. Sop, of 
Bar. Ask for Peters’ edition, by........... .... Operti 40 
Twenty Years ago. 3. A. Dt to E. Humorous 
song. For Bar, Ask for Peters’ edition, by,... Ainkel. 36 
Upon my sacred Honor, Fop Song. 3. D. Ct to 
FE. Baritone song. As sung by Lingard....... Bishop. © 
Walking up Broadway. 3, D. E,. to Ft. Ladies 
Answer to * Walking down Broadway.”........... Miller, 35 
Why don’t you name the Day? 3. Bh. F to F. 
Baritone song, with mixed chorns.......... . Landrum, 8) 
What makes them wiggle so? 3. F. D to F..Hays. 35 


Widow Bedott. 2. G. Dto D. Mez. Sop. or Alto. 
with unison Chorus............. ...+...-4 Mrs. Florence. 4 


Widow Spriggins’ Daughter. 2. A. E to Fz 
Bar or Mez. Ten: 03.2 aieaesaws FO, ee Gorham. 2% 
Will IT have you? Why yes, to be sure, sir. Ff. 
Ey. Dto Ep. Mez. Sop. or Alto..........-. La Hache. 25 
You knew how it is yourself. 3 By. VD to G 
Tenor, song and dance. ...... eoce cateqeion oes Jue’ at 
Young (The) Widow. 2. G. Ct to E. Funy ty 


Harry Beckett.) Por Mex. So0p...ss: cas +<axeosss in ‘aye Bf 


1, Easy, to 7, Very Difficult. Black Letters, the Key. The other Letters, the Compass. 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


HAVE BEHN AWARDED 


PE es I Ct TE BIN iC CD ei es eee 


AND THE STILL HIGHHR RECOMPENSH, 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF BONOR, 


Making a grand total of 


THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 


EIGHTY-ONE FIRST CLASS PRIZES 


-i 


At the World's Fair, London. 


SEVENTY-NINE FIRST PREMIUMS 


Over all competition, for the superiority of the 


At exhibitions in the United States, 


“Se CHICKERING PIANO FORTES. 


vor 


A general reduction in prices, and a strict adhesion to the one price system, secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


PL" ET CE Go i a ee US Get FE AA 


Is the most durable in the world, and has stood the test of over FORTY EIGHT YEARS of wear and puhiic criticiam, and to-day it has no equal in the country. They will be found pure and 
sonorous in tone; the treble and tenor liquid, brilliant and melodious; the bass deep, clear and rich; the touch light, elastic and powerful. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mecheniecal aida to labor. 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 


the business. 
SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 
PIANUS are considered superior to others: 


1, QUALIT« OF TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5. STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY, 
2 BODY OR POWER OF TONE. 4. DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION. 6, QUALITY OF FINISH. ; 


A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold ody us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily. 


if . z 


It, 


lt \ 
aS 


Lean 


READ THE FOLLGWING TESTIMONIALS: 


The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 
in Europe or America: ['TRANSLATION. | , ‘ 
Messrs, CuIcKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, T must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 
(superiatively perfect). There is no quality which is foreign to them. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmony, 
brilliancy, solidity, charme and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects. * * * SZT, 
I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world—L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


OVER 39,000 CHICKHRING PIANOS 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. | : eRe: F 
I}lustrated Catalogues, fully describing and showing the external appearance of each style of Grand, Square and Upright Piano, manufactured by Chickering & Sons, mailed free on 


aes sae _C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 
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The Song Hournal. 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AND ITS LITERATURE. 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


{= 


197 Jefferson Avenue. } Publishers, 


'*Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries."' 


$1.00 per Year. 


Terms: 1o Cents per Copy. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by OC. J. WHITNEY & CO., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington, 
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NUMBER IV, 


The New Church Organ. 


BY WILL M. CARLETON, 


They've got a bran new organ, Sue, 
For all their fuss and search; 


They've done just as they said they'd do, 


And fetched it into church. 

They're bound the critter shall be seen, 
And on the preacher's right 

They’ve hoisted up their new machine, 
In everybody’s sight. 

They’ve got a chorister and a choir, 
Ag’n My voice and vote; 

For it was never my desire 
To praise the Lord by note. 


I’ve been a sister good an’ true 
For five an’ thirty year; 

I've done what seemed my part to do, 
An’ prayed my duty clear; 


I’ve sung the hymns both slow and quick, 


Just as the preacher read, 


And twice, when Deacon Tubbs was sick, 


I took the fork an’ led! 

And now, their bold, new-fangled ways 
Is comin’ all about; 

And I, right in my latter days, 
Am fairly crowded out. 


To-day the preacher, good old dear, 
With tears all in his eyes, 

Read—‘‘I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies.” 

J al’ays liked that blessed hymn— 
I s’pose I al’ays will; 

It somehow gratifies My whim, 
In good old Ortonville; 

But when that choir got up to sing, 
I couldn’t catch a word; 

They sung the most dog-gondest thing 
A body ever heard! 


Some worldly chaps was standin’ near, 
An’ when I seed them grin, 

I bid farewell to every fear, 
And boldly waded in. . 

I thought rd chase their tune along, 
An tried with all my might; 

But though my voice is good an’ strong, 
I couldn't steer it right; 

When they was high, then I was low, 
An’ also contrawise; 

And I too fast, or they too slow, 
To “mansions in the skies.” 


Aw after every verse, you know, 
They played a little tune; 

I didn’t understand, an’ so 
I started in too soon. 

I pitched it pr’tty middlin’ high, 
I fetched a lusty tone, 

But oh, alas! I found that I 
Was singing there alone! 

They laughed a little, I am told; 
But I had done my best; 

And not a wave of trouble rolled 
Across my peaceful breast. 


And Sister Brown—I could but look— 
She sits right front of me; 

She never was no singin’ book, 
An’ never meant to be; 

But then she al’ays tried to do 
The best she could, she said; 

She understood the time right through, 
An’ kep’ it, with her head; 

But when she tried this mornin’, oh, 
I had to laugh or cough! 

It kep’ her head a-bobbin’ so, 
It e’en a’most came off! 


An’ Deacon Tubbs—he all broke down, 
As one might well suppose; 

He took one look at Sister Brown, 
An’ meekly scratched his nose. 

He looked his hymn right thro’ and thro’ 
And laid it on the seat, 

And then a pensive sigh he drew, 
An’ looked completely beat. 

An’ when they took another bout, 
He didn’t even rise, 

But drawed his red bandanner out, 
An’ wiped his weepin’ eyes. 


I’ve been a sister, good an’ true, 
For five and thirty year; 

I’ve done what seemed my part to do, 
An’ prayed my duty clear; 

But death will stop my voice, I know, 
For he is on my track; 

An’ some day I to church will go, 
An’ never more come back; 

An’ when the folks get up to sing— 
Whene’er that time shall be— 

I do not want no patent thing 
A-squealing over me! 


All About Pianos. 


PrAnos FROM RoucH Boarps To Works oF ART— 
CHICKERING’s TUssLE AND TRIUMPH IN PARIS— 
JoNAS CHICKERING’s First Prano—‘! OLp 50”— 
How PIANos ARE MApDE. 


Ihave spent eight hours on a fast walk with Mr. 
George W. Neill, the Superintendent of the Chicker- 
ing piano manufactory, in South Boston. The manu- 
factory, covering, as it does, five acres of ground, is 
one of the wonders of New England, All day long 
to-day I have followed the course of fourteen hun- 
dred pianos now in course of construction from the 
rough iron and logs of wood in the yard till, as 
beautiful works of art, they stand finished in the 
wareroonis. 

How can I give you in three minutes all I have to 
say ? 

JONAS CHICKERING. 


On my way around, I came upon an old. grey- 
headed man at work on they keys of a piano,. As 
Uncle Volney Wilder looked up, I asked— 

“Who was Jonas Chickering, who founded this 
institution, and who Henry Ward Beecher says has 
been the cause of more noise (musical) in the world 
than any other ruthless American who ever lived ?” 

“Why,” said Uncle Volney, wiping his old silver 
glasses on his apron, ‘‘ Jonas Chickering was a New 
Ipswich boy. He was a shrewd, smart Yankee 
cabinet-maker, in those old times when it was a dis- 
grace for anybody in New England not to have an 
honest trade. Well, somebody, in 1818, sent an old 
piano to Jonas Chickering one day to mend. He 
took it apart, saw the theory of construction at once, 
and, in 1823, he went to Boston and made the first 
Chickering piano. He invented the “ circular scale” 
for square pianos, which has been copied and used 
since by all the piano makers in the world, and he 
was the first to apply successfully the iron frame on 
which the strings are stretched. I came in with him 
in 1831, and for forty years I’ve been working on 
these pianos.” 

‘“ What kind of a man was Jonas Chickering ?” 

‘Why, he was one of the great men of Boston,” 

“He thas done more for pianos than any other 
man in existence. He,worked his business up from 
one piano a month, till we now turn out 200 per 
month, and from a little cabinet shop till we now 
have five acres of land covered with pianos.” 

‘“ When did he die ?” 

“December 9, 1853,” said Uncle Volney, looking 
at an old memorandum over his workbench, ‘ and 
| when he died, and his funeral was held in old Trin- 


ity Church, the whole town mourned, and for the 
first and last time in my day the bells of the city 
tolled out the sorrow of the people.” 

“Who is left now of the Chickerings ?” 

“Well, there is Mr. Frank, over in New York— 
he takes charge of the warerooms in Fourteenth 
street, and there is Mr. George, here in Boston. Col- 
onel Thomas Chickering went to the war, you 
know, and after he came back as General, he died.” 

In the same room with Uncle Volney, who, b 
the way, is worth about $90,000, was John Hartford, 
aged seventy-two years, still working for the same 
people he had worked for for fifty years. He has 
seen wages go from $4 per week to $4 per day. 


STATISTICS. 


In passing on from the two silver-haired veterans, 
I said to Mr. Neill : 

“Flow many men do you employ ?” 

“ About 500.” 

‘“How many pianos do you make in a year ?” 

‘““ About 2,400. Let’s see,” said he, looking at his 
memorandum book, ‘‘ we made in 1871, 1,376 Seven 
Octave Squares (at from $400 to $600 each); 402 
Grand Squares (74 octaves at from $1,000 to $1,200), 
and 200 Uprights (at from $600 to $3,000).” 

“T should think $3,000 would buy a pretty good 
piano.” 

“Yes, it does; but that is quite a common figure 
nowadays. Why, we’ve sent ten $3,000 pianos already 
to New York. You know Americans will have the 
best.” 

‘““How many pianos have you made since 1823 2” 

‘Forty thousand, which at an average of $500 
apiece, would amount to $20,000,000. If placed in 
line, they would make a continuous string four miles 
long !” 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS. 


‘“You speak of grand and square pianos. 
makes the distinction ?” 

‘Well, the grand has three strings tuned in unison 
to each note, while the square has two strings to a 
note. The three strings give more volume.” 

‘‘ What kind of wood do you use in a piano ?” 

‘““We use walnut for the cases, ash for the tops, 
maple and apple tree for the action parts, pine for 
bottoms, white wood for legs, spruce for sounding 
board, and rosewood, mahogany and black walnut 
for frames. Apple tree wood is the hardest wood to 
get. It is tough, and we have to get it from all over 
the country. Our black walnut comes from Ohio 
andthe West, and the rosewood from South America. 


What 


DEPARTMENTS OF THE FACTORY. 


We now passed through the factory.. First we 
took a look at the rough maple and walnut logs. 
Then we passed through the immense drying rooms, 
where they have 500,000 feet of lumber drying at a 
heat of 120 degrees. Then at the mill, where they 
make piano skeletons, ready for venecring. Then 
we passed into the cabinet and carving departments, 
where the legs are carved and veneers glued on and 
fitted for varnishing. Leaving the frame ready for 
varnishing, we went into the key and action depart- 
ment. 

One of the most important things about a piano 
we found to be the sounding board, situated directly 
under the strings. This is made of spruce, very 
flexible wood, after it has been kiln-dried for many 
months. It is sawed so that the grain of the wood 
shall run perpendicular to the surface. You know 
if you take three or four rules and lay them together 
horizontally they can be easily bent, but turn them 
all up edgewise and they cannot be bent. So if you 
look on the sounding board of a piano you will 
always see the straight close grains of spruce wood. 
After it is made it is varnished with gum shellac dis- 
solved in alcohol. 

The bottom of a grand piano, which has to stand 
the strain of 240 strings, each pulling several hundred 
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pounds, in all 388 tons, must be made very strong. 
Hence it is aheavy, four-inch thick frame. The top, 
to prevent it from warping, is made of three thick- 
nesses of wood, and the music rack is made of five 
thicknesses. 

After the piano leaves the varnish and sound board 
rooms, it comes to the String Department. The 
strings are steel, wound with soft wire. After the 
strings are put in, the piano is taken to the Action 
Department. Here all those little wooden fixings 
are put in, 1,000 holes are bored in the action 
machinery of a piano, and each hole is lined with 
felt to prevent any noise. From the Action Depart- 
ment the piano goes to the trimmer, who puts on the 
top, legs, pedals, hinges and locks. Now it goes to 
the Regulating Department, where they examine to 
see that each one of the little felt hammers shall 
strike the wire properly—then it goes to the Polish- 
ing Department. After this, it receives a final look- 
ing over, regulating and tuning ; though it has been 
tuned three times since the action and strings have 
been putin, The first tuning is called ‘‘ snapping 
up.” The strings are then in a dreadful state, and 
when touched give forth a pandemonium sound. 
The tuner first gets his middle ‘‘C” string, in the 
centre of the piano, all right with his tuning-fork, 
then gets the octaves above and below by his ear ; 
then puts in the eighth notes between the octaves. 
If each note has three strings, as in a grand piano, 
they have to be gotten in unison first.” 


THE PIANO’S TEDIOUS JOURNEY. 


The piano is four months traveling from the logs 
of wood outside to the show room, and about 1,400 
are constantly under way. The manufacturers ex 
pend yearly for wages to the 500 men, $500,000. It 
uses $16,000 worth of ivory keys, $25,000 for cast- 
ings, $9,000 for felt cloth for hammers, and $2,000 
for the little steel pin on which the wire strings are 
fastened. One million dollars worth of pianos were 
sold last year—going to Europe, India, Africa, and 
South America, 


“THE OLD 50.” 


One of the great pianos is known as the ‘‘ old 50.” 
It was made in 1865, and is now off on a Campaign 
with ‘‘ Ole Bull.” It happened to be a very fine one. 
It has been to Europe, and has traveled through this 
country thousands of times with Gottschalk, Muzio, 
Wehli and Strakosch and others. It has traveled 
over 100,000 miles. 

‘““What made the piano better than the rest ?” I 
asked Mr. Neill. 

‘« Well, it was a ‘ lucky strike,’ then. It happened 


so. If you make six pianos just alike, one will 
always be better than the rest. We can’t tell what 
does it. 


‘‘ How about the struggle at the Paris exhibition 
for the decoration for the best: piano in the world in 
1867 2” I asked. 

“Well, sir, we got it. Iwas there, and, thunder, 
you ought to have scen the consternation of those 
English and Austrian fellows! There was Broad- 
wood, of England ; Striecher, of Austria ; Steinway, 
of New York, and Chickering, of Boston. They all 
got a gold medal, but we got the decoration, the 
highest of all. The English and Austrian fellows 
were so mad that they got out denials and contradic- 
tions, and every thing, but we settled them by get- 
ting a letter from the International Jury which con- 
ferred the Legion of Honor decoration from the 
Emperor.” 

‘“Have you got that letter 

“ Yes ; here it is.” 


”” 


BRUSSELS, Noy. 19, 1867. 


Mr. CHICKERING: 
S1r—I cannot refuse to declare, as member of the Jury of 
the 10th class, that which is undeniably established by the 
“ Moniteur” of July 2, 1807, viz: al 
That there is but one class of Gold Medals for the exhibit- 
ors; that the Decoration of the Legion of Honor constitutes 
a recompense of a superior order, and that 1t has been ac- 
corded to you by the Emperor for the merit of your instru- 
ments. Accept my salutations, 
(Signed). FETIS. 
Member of the Jury of the loth Class of the Exposition 
Universelle, Paris, 1867. 


“ Enough said, my boy ; I guess we Yankees are 
ahead after all.” Then I rode back to the Revere 
House tired out. 

Evi PERKINS. 


From the Romeo Observer. 

T he Song Journd for January, published by C.J. 
Whitney & Co., Detroit, is on our table. It isan 
excellent Musical Monthly, and should be taken by 
all lovers of the divine art. We noticed an excel- 
lent piece of music in this number, by our towns- 
man, George D. Massey, entitled ‘‘ Tommy is Dead.” 
Words and music are both of his own composition. 
It is an appropriate sequel to ‘‘ Tommy Don’t Go.” 


Violin Virtuosi. 


J. D. Elwell, in the last number of the Aldine, 
thus speaks about violins: ' 


In the year 1644 there was born at Cremona a son 
and heir to the ancient house of Stradivarius, who 
was christened Antoine. For more than one hun- 
dred years the Amatis had made violins, and at this 
time Nichlas, the most celebrated of the family, was 
turning out from his quaint old workshop those mar- 
vels of sweetness which have made his name famous 
the world over. While the boy Antoine was grow- 
ing into a tall, thin young man, he used to linger, 
day after day, around Amati’s doorway, never so 
| happy as when handling and intently studying the 
| master’s handiwork. He set his heart on being a 
| Violin-maker, and so persistently urged his father’s 
consent that it was not only given, but Nichlas 
Amati was induced to receive him as a pupil. 

The master must have recognized something be- 
yond the common in the boy, for he took him into 
his confidence, and taught him those secrets of shap- 
ing and coloring which have been Jost so many 
| years. 

With all our boasted tools and experience, no mas- 
|ter workman’s violin of our day can compare with 
{the handwork of those simple men whose religion 
| found expression in the care and love with which 
they labored. 

| Antoine continued to work in Amati’s shop. until 
| he was twenty-six years old, and it was not until the 
year 1690 that he ventured to change the model his 
}old master taught him. Then he began to make 
| his instruments larger, the form of the arching some- 
| what flatter, thickness greater toward the centre to 
support the more firmly the pressure of the bridge 
under the tension of the strings, and gradually thin- 
ner toward the sides to give all the necessary vibra- 
tion. 

The Amati violins have a pure, sweet tone, but 
not much power; the first and second strings are 
| brilliant and clear in tone; the third round and mel- 
|low with power, and the fourth dry and feeble, ow- 
ing to the narrowness and shortness of the instru- 
ments in comparison with their thickness. 

Stradivarius gave his violins a rich and powerful 
tone, each string being of equal beauty, and carved 
the scroll more finely than his master. He chose 
figured maple for his wood, and varnished his instru- 
ments a warm reddish or yellowish color. After the 
year 1725 his violins are said to have fallen off in 
workmanship; the arching a little more raised, the 
varnish of a browner hue, and the tone less brilliant. 
He had become an aged man, and doubtless left the 
work to his sons, only giving them directions. He 
died at-‘Cremona in 1737, having attained the great 
age of ninety-three. The ticket which accompanied 
his instruments commonly bore the inscription, 
“Antonius Stradivarius Oremona facie at anno —.” 

There is a vast difference between four louis (or, 
the usual price of a violin then, and one thousand 
dollars, the sum the same instrument would bring 
now. And yet three times this amount has several 
times been paid for a genuine Stradivarius; while 
one thousand guineas, it is said, were once refused 
for one. 

The most wonderful price ever paid, taken at its 
present value, was given for a Steiner violin—fifteen 
hundred acres of land, on which a large part of the 
city of Pittsburg now stand, were exchanged for one 
in the early part of this century. 

The Steiner violins are noted for their sparkling, 
flute-like quality of tone, especially on the first 
string. They are of German manufacture, and are 
made in Tyrol. Jacob Steiner in his old age retired 
to a Benedictine monastery, where, it is said, he lost 
his reason, from mortification at having sold his vio- 
lins so cheap. However that may be, his most fa- 
mous instruments were made during the latter part 
of his life; one of these, known as ‘‘ Steiner’s Elec- 
tor,” from his having made, one for each of the 
twelve electors, brought in the year 1771 no less than 
3,500 florins. 

The seventeenth century produced almost all the 
great violin makers, and next, perhaps, to Stradiva- 
rius ranks his pupil, Guarnerius, sometimes called 
‘““del Jesu,” on account of the “I. H. §.” often 
marked on his tickets. He worked at Cremona un- 
til 1745, the year of his death. Unfortunately, in his 
latest days, he became careless and addicted to drink. 
For a long time he was imprisoned; but the jailor’s 
daughter fell in love with him, and brought him ma- 
terials to make his violins, selung them for him 
when finished. In his best days he was most fastidi- 
ous in the choice of his wood and varnish, which 
was a brownish red. Paganini nsed to play on one 
of his violins; and Spohr said, of another, that it 
was the finest instrument in the world. 

There is something grand in the patience with 
which these old masters labored. They thought not 


of what they could get, but of what they did. It 
was the spirit of another age. | # 


Recollections of Paganini. 

He was a Genoese by birth, having first seen the 
light February 18, 1784. As early as the sixth year 
of his age he evinced so remarkable a talent for the 
violin that a teacher was found for him in the person 
of Jean Servetto, who is said to have been a player 
of little merit. That, however, could have been of 
no moment, since he remained under him but a very 
short time. Giacomo Costa, director of the orches- 
tra and first violin in the principal churchesin Genoa, 
was next intrusted with Paganini’s musical educa- 
tion, and under him he progressed rapidly. At this 
period, Alexander Rolla was justly esteemed the first 
violinist in Italy; and Paganini, though yet but a 
boy, expressed the most lively desire to placed 
under the guidance and direction of so competent 
a teacher. To gratify this wish, he went to Milan. 
But already this genius, who was destined to effect 
a revolution in his art, was unable to submit to the 
established forms of the schools which had preceded 
him. Disputes constantly arose between master and 
pupil concerning innovations, which the latter could 
only as yet conceive, without being able to execute 
them in a satisfactory manner, and which were con- 
demned by the severe taste of the former. Paganini 
soon abandoned himself, in solitude, to the researches 
with which his mind was occupied, and he then 
formed the plan.of the studies that are known by 
his name, wherein he proposed difficulties which 
even he himself could not surmount without, im- 
mense labor. While, however, immersed in such 
inquiries, he suddenly interrupted them—leayving the 
possibility of increasing the resources of the violin 
to be at a future time considered—to study with the 
utmost seriousness and patience the works of Corelli, 
Vivaldi, Tartini, Paganni and Viotti.. His chief 
object in doing this was to ascertain successive pro- 
gress of his instrument. He afterwards, with the 
same patience and assiduity, familiarized himself 
with the works of the best French violin authorities. 

At the age of twenty-one (A. D. 1805) he entered 
the service of Napoleon’s sister Eliza, Princess of 
Lucca and Piombino, in the capacity of concordist 
and chef dorchestre. In consequence of a wager, he 
one night led an opera and played a solo upon a 
violin having only two strings—the third and fourth. 
This was the origin of those towrs de force which he 
was afterward in the habit of making upon that 
instrument, and which, in his youth, as afterward, 
he carried so far as to lay himself open to the charge 
of charlatanism. When the Princess Eliza became 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany, Paganini followed her 
to Florence, where he became the object of general 
admiration, which was carried indeed to such an 
extent as to have been termed little else than fanati- 
cism. His talent kept developing itself daily in new 
forms, but he had not yet discovered the means of - 
regulating its exercise. In 1810 he had, however, so 
perfected his mechanism that he gave, for the first 
time, at a Court concert, his variations on the fourth 
string, the extent of which he bad carried to three 
octaves by means of harmonic sounds. This novelty 
had a prodigious success, especially when he made it 
public at a concert given by himself at Parma, 
August 10, 1811. From that date Paganini’s remark- 
able career may be said to have commenced. Year 
after year he went from place to place in Italy, and 
thence to Germany, creating a furore in most in- 
stances, but astonishment, at least, in all.—Zinsley’s 
Magazine. 


Pockreting Nores.—The London evs tells the 
following: ‘‘ At a concert, last summer, in the 
Crystal Diiasa where a symphony of M. Gounod, 
composer of ‘Faust’ and ‘ Mirille,’ was in the pro- 
gramme, Madame Arabella Goddard had to play a 
piano-forte concerto by Mendelssohn. M. Gounod, 
with the well known chivalry of his nation, intro- 
duced himself personally to Madame Goddard—an 
honor of which the great English artist felt naturally 
sensible. As they were talking together, M. Gounod 
asked Madame Goddard what piece she was going to 
play. ‘Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor,’ was the 
answer of the lady—who added, ‘ You must listen 
to it, pick up all the notes I let fall and put them in 
your pocket.’ The performance, even for Madame 
Goddard a remarkable display, was received by the 
crowded audience with enthusiasm. At the conclu- 
sion, when Madame Goddard had retired to the 
artists’ room, M. Gounod, with continued courtesy, 
came to congratulate her. ‘ Where have hae put the 
dropped notes ?’ asked Madame Goddard, to which 
the illustrious French composer replied : ‘Madame, 
my pockets are empty.’” 


Tommy is dead. 
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Gorrespoudence. 


Letter from Boston. 

Tne Word's Peace JuBtLEE—DEsCRIPTION OF THE 
COLISEUM— THE FoRMATION OF THE GREAT 
Crorvus—TWweEnty THousAND SINGERS ENLISTED 
IN Two WrEEKs—Boston’s RespoNsE—THE OR- 
cCHESTRA—TuHE Music to ne SuNe—NeEw Com- 
positions, Erc.—Ornrr MusicaL Marrers— 
THEATRICAL ITEMS. 

Correspondence of THE Sonc Journat. 

Boston, March 21, 1872. 
The readers of Tot Sone JouRNAL will, of course, 
desire to learn the latest intelligence regarding Mr. 

Gilmore’s great’ Musical Festival, and, in truth, 

there is very little else to write about this month. 

There is enough Jubilee, however, to fill a dozen 

columns of your paper, and the only difficulty I shall 

have will be in compressing my letter into respect- 
able limits. In the first place let me tell you some- 
thing about the mammoth building, the plans of 
which have lately gone through some modifications. 

It was at first contemplated to construct it partly of 

iron, but this idea has been given up for good and 

sufficient reasons, and it will be built wholly of wood. 

The Messrs. Sears, who built the Coliseum in 1869, 

with Mr. J. J. McNutt, also of Boston, are the con- 

tractors. The extreme length of the mammoth struc- 
ture, inclusive of the towers, is six hundred feet, and 
its width is three hundred and fifty feet, independent 
of an enclosed promenade twenty-five feet in width 
all around. The two central towers are to be fifty 
by sixty feet, and will rise to a height of two hun- 
dred and twenty feet, which is the same as that of 
Banker Hill monument. At the height of one hun- 
dred and sixty feet will be galleries for observation, 
which will be open to the public at certain hours of 
the day. The four corner towers will be thirty feet 
square and one hundred feet high. The ground plan 
will be divided into chorus, orchestra, parquette and 
galleries, The chorus and orchestra will be two 
hundred and thirty-eight feet in depth, and will con- 
tain an area of eighty-four thousand eight hundred 
square feet, or nearly two acres. The auditoriums 
will be three hundred and twelve feet deep, with an 
area of one hundred and twenty thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty square feet, or nearly three acres. 
The main gallery will extend around three sides of 
the building, and will have a depth of seventy-five 
feet; and there will be a second gallery across the 
front end, three hundred and twenty feet long and 
twenty-five feet deep, except in the centre, where it 
will also include the space within the tower. The 
roof will be an unbroken arch of three hundred and 
forty feet outside span, and three hundred and two 
clear inside span. Twenty-two monstrous trusses, 
nineteen feet thick at the base and twelve feet thick 
at the crown, will support the roof. The clear height 
in the centre will be one hundred and thirty feet. 
All the arches, walls and gallery-posts will rest on a 
foundation of piles driven closely together, and the 
floors will rest directly on the ground, so that the 
immense weight of the audience and chorus will 
have no effect whatever upon the walls. The trusses 
will be constructed on the plan of the ‘lattice 
girder,” and of great strength. The whole number 
of entrances to the building will be twenty-six. 
There will be seven main entrances to the chorus 
end, and seven main entrances to the auditorium, in 
addition to the gallery and private entrances. The 
main entrances will all be twenty-five feet wide, and 
the grand entrance will be fifty feet high. Over this 
latter will be a colossal statue of Peace, and occupy- 
ing a section of an enormous window will be a large 
clock, Light and ventillation will be secured by an 
abundance of windows, and a series of octagonal 
turrets twenty feet in diameter will also aid the lat- 
ter. The sky-line of the ends will show a curved 
outline, conforming to the shape of the arch. The 


sides will have vertical walls about forty feet high, 
the roof sloping back until it meets the circular roof 
covering the whole structure. The vertical ends of the 


| building will be one hundred and fifty feet high. This 


will naturally present a large surface to the action of 
the wind, but this has been thought of and guarded 
against. Besides the great strength the towers will 
impart, the building is framed inward so that it is 
equivalent to a solid wall twenty-five feet thick. An 
army of workmen are engaged upon the grounds, 
and in some departments the work will be carried 
on night and day. 

And now let me say something about the great 
chorus. Dr. Tourjee, who again accepted the posi- 
tion of Chorus Superintendent, issued his first circu- 
lar February 19th, and the responses came in so thick 
and fast that the full number of twenty thousand 
singers was enrolled in about two weeks, at the end 
of which time one hundred and fifty different soci- 
eties, representing fifteen or twenty different States 
of the Union and the Province of New Brunswick. 
The whole number of responses thus far received 
has been in the vicinity of two hundred, but of these 
some thirty, more or less, will be left out for lack of 
room. In the list New York, Brooklyn, Baltimore, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, Milwaukee, San 
Francisco, and many other distant places are repre- 
sented. Chicago will send two hundred singers, and 
St. Louis ninety. Massachusetts alone furnishes over 
one hundred choral societies, and Boston alone 
twelve different organizations, with an aggregate 
membership of five thousand four hundred and 
thirty-six. The venerable Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety stands first and foremost on the list, having been 
the earliest society to report, and the Boston Chorus 
stands second, with three thousand three hundred 
members. The Boston Chorus was formed as before 
to embrace competent singers who might not at the 
time be connected with any regular society, and so 
great was the rush to join that the whole number of 
tickets was taken up in less than two weeks, while 
one or two thousand late comers were left out in the 
cold, 

At least fifty new societies have been formed in 
New England alone expressly for the Jubilee. Seven 
of the most difficult choruses to be sung were printed 
at the earliest possible moment, and the greedy 
singers throughout the land have been practicing 
these for the past two or three weeks. Every society 
rehearses once a week, and many of them twice a 
week. The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, 
the Lynn (Mass.) Choral Union, the Salem (Mass.) 
Oratorio Society, and the West Roxbury (Mass.) 
Choral Union, all of which are under the direction 
of Mr. Carl Zerrahn, are engaged in rehearsing Han- 
del’s. ‘‘Israel in Egypt,” which will be performed 
entire at one af the concerts. 

The orchestra will consist of one thousand picked 
musicians from all parts of the country and Europe, 
exclusive of the military bands which will number 
as many more. New York will be drawn upon for 
about five hundred performers, Philadelphia for from 
seventy-five to one hundred, and Chicago, St. Louis, 
and even New Orleans and San Francisco, will be 
represented. Some of the foreign bands will num- 
ber one hundred men. The band of the English 
Grenadier Guards, led by Dan Godfrey, will be 
increased by the addition of some of the best mem- 
bers of the Artillery Band. Mr. F. Ziegfeld, of Chi- 
cago, sails from New York for Europe to-day for 
the purpose of arranging for the transporation of the 
foreign musicians, completing sundry important en- 
gagements, securing several cargoes of orchestral 
parts, etc. He goes out as the agent of Mr. Gil- 
more and the executive committee, ind proceeds di- 
rectly to Hamburg, from whence he will go to Ber- 
lin, Vienna, Brussels, Paris, St. Petersburg, London, 
and other important centres. The Prince of Wales, 
the British Minister of War, and other distinguished 
persons, have been invited to become the guests of the 
city, and it has even been contemplated to invite the 


Queen herself. The city authorities are doing every- 
thing in their power to co-operate with Mr. Gilmore 
and the executive committee, and will receive and 
entertain all distinguished guests. 

We give below a partial list of the choruses selected 
for performance. Others, including quite a num- 
ber of original works, are to be added. The select 
choral works are as follows, those marked with a 
star having been performed at the National Peace 
Jubilee of 1869: 

Choral, Now may the will of God be done (Pas- 
ston Music) ....+.0-02 edeesquevssvsre PES sie Sepise iaece nese Bach 


Choral, Commit thy ways, O Pilgrim (Passion 
Musicyrcsccdeccvccsces ees 


ween rem eee 


*Choral, A Strong Castle 1s our Lord .........- ¢<sa5.outher 

Choral, How lovely shines the morning star (St. 
POY voce <n. 55 onl s cag cite ones dagine se eqs «+--.J3. K. Paine 

*Choral, Sleepers, wake (St. Paul) ............ Mendelssohn 


*Choral, To God on high (St. Pawl).............Mendelssohn 
Choral, Cast thy burden upon the Lord (£iijah), Mendelssohn 
*Choral, Great God, what do I see and hear (Judg- 

ment HyM2) seccocseserss oe cee csencceeccseseessers --- Luther 
Choral, Festival Hymn (new)..........-c.-ece- Dudley Bnek 
*Choral, Angel of Peace (words by O. W. Holmes). .Keller 
Choral, German Hymn of Unity (new)................ Keller 
Chorus, All we like sheep (Messiah)........+0+.+..---Handel 


*Chorus, Hallelujah (Messiah) ....-sesseeeseeee -es---- Handel 
Chorus, Blessed are the men who fear Him (E£li- 

Jah) ....- Cees lecceeccceccceccccccscscoess.. sess Mendelssohn 
Chorus, Yet doth the Lord (2#lijah) ..... -+++--- Mendelssohn 
*Chorus, Thanks be to God (Elijah)........+... Mendelssohn 


*Chorus, He watching over Israel (Elijah)..... Mendelssohn 
Chorus, See what love hath thet Father (A?. Paul), Mendelssohn 
*Chorus, See the conquering hero comes (Judas 


Bfaccabeus Ki sd ioe edss cold bb ocice geo cB else eovs em. cde Handel 
*Chorus, Gloria (Twelfth MASs)....sceeceessee pais 0s Mozart 
Chorus, Abide with me (Woman of Samaria) ........ Bennett 
Triumphal March and Chorus (Vaaman).....++6+s+0..- Costa 
Chorus of Levites (Zlt)...... sian env aac eee Me SOA Costa 
Solo and Chorus, Nazareth ..........0.2.--65- AE TRIES Gounod 
*Solo and Chorus, Inflammatus (Stabat Mater)..... -.. Rossini 
Chorus, This is the witness of God (St. Peter)....J. K. Paine 
Chorus, Mighty Jehovah (Martyrs) ........+.++05- Donnizetti 
*Chorus, The Heavens are Telling (Creation).......... Haydn 
*Prayer (Moses in Egypt) .e..-ee.e0.2. cece a Sad a ASL Rossini 
Farewell to the Forest (Part Song) -..... +--+ Mendelssohn 
Soldiers’ Farewell (male voices) ....+..-+++reeeeee----Kinkel 
The Curfew (poetry by Longfellow) .............../ Anderton 
Good night, beloved, good night (poetry by Long- 

fellow) .......+ cdectetlc dec ceutcrere dels « dgattoweed -.-Pinsuti 
Sweet and Low ....... oni dSbies SSSA ow SSeds dies a +++. Barnby 


Handel's oratorio of “Israel in Egypt” will be 
given entire by a double chorus made up of the soci- 
eties which are already familiar with the work, as 
elsewhere stated. In each programme there will be 
one or more familiar hymns, in which the audience 
will be expected to join. In this list are the follow- 


ing: 
Heavenly Father, Sovereign Lord, “ Pleyel’s 
Hymn” ....)... see ecewerecsee So cne de cncodstiadWe comes Pleyel 


Come sound His praise abroad, ‘St. Thomas,”..... Williams 
Except the Lord our labor bless, * Federal 
Street,” . wedeh Weuatan tine naa eeee-- Oliver 
Be Thou, O God, exalted high, “ Old Hundred,”....... Franc 
Lord dismiss us with thy blessing, “Sicilian ‘ 
Hymn.” 
From all that dwell below the skies, * Duke 
BERRCh,? oa. caneeu foe renasa napa goases& SET RE aa Hatton 
Kingdoms and thrones to God belong, ** Ham- 
DOr? cocci atid an osnalgdecde on ec cccceccevecccces... Gregorian 
All hail the power of Jesus’ name, “ Coronation,” ....Holden 
O God our help in ages past, ** Windsor,” Scotch Psalter, 1615 
Come ye disconsolate (choir and chorus)......-. esreee Webbe 
Thus far the Lord, “* Hebron” ........2....cceee eeseees Mason 
From Greenland’s icy mountains, “ Missionary 


PRYOR, ® 5.655 isis oms'y os lip eo henge caneeabil saeesee sone sees Mason 
The morning light is breaking........... megtd venesiiens WY ODD 
Rock of ages cleft for me, “‘ Toplady” ........ baie os Hastings 
Our days are like the grass, “ Boylston”..........-... Mason 
Ye servants of God your Master proclaim, “Ly- 

OS.” a cabindé,. sano, Oo te wcccereecsceceseseseseceess. .- Haydn 
The breaking wayes dashed high, * Pilgrim 

SUE on wine ee Gaeaaie a6- mines 2nesansrcian eesceeeeee BYOWNE 


Before Jehovah's awful throne............ 


There will also be a great variety of the most popu- 
lar national and patriotic music of the day, arranged 
in the most effective manner for full chorus, organ, 
orchestra, military bands, drum corps, bell, anvil 
and cannon accompaniments, Among the national 
airs will be ‘‘God Save the Queen;” ‘Rule Britan- 
nia;” The German Fatherland; the Marseillaise; 
Austrian Hymn; Russian Hymn; Italian Hymn; 
Belgian National Song; Spanish Hymn; and Hun- 
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garian, Swiss, Sardinian and Portuguese melodies. 
Among the other selections are ‘‘ The Exile of Erin;” 
“The Harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls;” ‘‘ Scots wha 
hae wi’ Wallace Bled;” ‘‘March of the Man of Har- 
lech” (Welsh); The Canadian Boat Song, and an 
International Divertisement, introducing the airs of 
all nations, a ‘‘Song for the Union,” to the music 
of ‘‘ John Brown” and the ‘Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

Among the specialties to pe produced are airs to 
be sung in unison by the different divisions of the 
chorts. For example, five thousand basses will sing 
the invocation of priests, solo and chorus, from Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘ Magic Flute,” to which Moore’s words, ‘‘Al- 
mighty God,” are adapted, the army of basses sus- 
taining the air, and the chorus part being given to 
the twenty thousand. The five thousand sopranos 
will sing an English version of the beautiful ‘‘L’Hs- 
perance” from Halevy’s ‘‘ L’Eclair,” with a force of 
thirty-six flutes on the obligato passage. The five 
thousand altos will sing ‘‘ Lascta ch’io Pianga,” from 
Handel’s ‘‘Rinaldo,” an air which Miss Adelaide 
Phillipps has made very popular. The English 
words, ‘‘ Leave me to Languish,” are by Mr. John 8. 
Dwight. The tenor song has not yet been selected. 

Of course there will be a great organ. That is a 
necessity. It will be furnished by J. H. Wilcox & 
Co., of this city, and will be of twice the size of the 
Coliseum organ of 1869, and of greatly increased 
power. There will be electric communication be- 
tween the key-boards and the instrument, so that 
while the organ occupies a remote position back of 
the chorus the performer may sit in close proximity 
to the conductor. 

The Committee on Transportation have arranged 
with all the leading railroads in the country, where- 
by singers and musicians will be brought to the Ju- 
bilee and returned home at reduced rates of fare. 

M. Keller, the composer of the ‘“‘American Hymn” 
and the German ‘‘ Hymn of Unity,” both of which 
are to be sung, has also written a Hymn of Invoca- 
tion, ‘‘ Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men,” which 
has likewise been accepted. Two choruses from 
Mr. John K. Paine’s new oratorio of ‘St. Peter” 
are included in the above list of choruses. Mr. Geo. 
E. Whiting and Dr. L. H. Southard, of Boston, Mr. 
John P. Morgan, of New York, and others, have 
also contributed new compositions. 

Although the seating plans of the Coliseum have 
not yet been completed, something like $50,000 
worth of season tickets have already been engaged. 

A Bureau of Accommodations for Strangers has 
been formed, composed of Edward Sands (Chairman), 
Charles W. Slack and Henry Mason. These gentle- 
men are members of the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Mason is of the Mason & Hamlin Organ Company, 

At least one choral society has indicated a purpose 
to bring tents and ‘‘camp out” during the Jubilee 
in some convenient locality near the city. 

The duration of the Jubilee will be from Monday, 
June 17th, until Thursday, July 4th. The first week, 
and at least a part of the second week, will be occu- 
pied by grand choral performances, and there will 
thereafter be a series of great instrumental concerts, 
with special features of interest. 

The rest of the musical news may be summed up 
very briefly. Two splendid concerts were given un- 
der the management of Mr. A. P. Peck at Music 
Hall, on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings of this 
week. Miss Kellogg, Mr. Santley, Miss Mehlig, Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, Mr. W. H. Fessenden, and the Tem- 
ple Quartette, appeared, and there were crowded 
houses. 

Mr. Peck will have his annual benefit concert on 
the 8d of April, when he will present Theodore 
Thomas and his full orchestra, Miss Marie Krebs, 
and a quartette from the Parepa-Rosa Troupe, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Jenny Van Zandt, Mrs. Zelda Seguin, 
Mr. William Castle and Mr. 8. C. Campbell. Miss 
Mehlig gives two more piano forte recitals this week, 
making eight she has favored Boston with since she 


came from Europe in the middle of the season. 
She seems to think there is more appreciation of 
piano forte playing in Boston than in New York. 

The tenth and last of the Harvard Symphony 
Concerts takes place to-day. 

Mr. Carl Zerrahn’s annual benefit concert takes 
place April 10th, when Beethoven’s music to ‘‘ Eg- 
mont” will be performed entire. Miss Charlotte 
Cushman will read the connecting portions of the 
tragedy. 

Mr. B. J. Lang is giving a course of Thursday 
concerts at the Globe Theatre. The last of the se- 
ries comes off on the 28th. 

The projected week of Italian Opera by Madame 
Parepa-Rosa, Miss Adelaide Phillipps, Wachtel and 
Santley has been given up. There is some prospect, 
however, of a couple of nights of Thomas’s ‘‘ Ham- 
let,” with Nilsson and the Strakosch Troupe. 

The German opera season at the St. James Thea- 
tre has also been given up. 

Aimee and her Opera Bouffe Troupe will return to 
the latter theatre on her return from the South. 

Messrs. Leonhard and Eichberg gave a concert in 
honor of Robert Franz, March 2d. The proceeds 
were sent as an offering to Franz, who had done 
these gentlemen the kindness to arrange especially 
for them a Bach song. 

RANGER. 


Lansing. 


AN AMATEUR CONCERT. 
Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
Lansine, March 28, 1872. 


On the evening of the 26th, Miss Sophie Howard, 
by special request, gave a repetition of her concert. 

A large and cultivated audience greeted her, com- 
posed of leading residents of Lansing and members 
of the Legislature, and their wives. 

Miss Howard is a favorite with the people of 
Lansing, and deservedly so, not more for her musi- 
cal culture and taste than for her good qualities of 
head and heart. The reception accorded her on this 
second representation was very enthusiastic. . Ap- 
plause was liberally bestowed on all the ladies and 
gentlemen taking part in the concert. Without 
particularizing, I may be permitted to say, that the 
chorus, ‘‘ Now Roll the Lively Drum,” was extremely 
well rendered. It is seldom, indeed, that one hears 
time and melody, and force, so accurately given, or 
so perfectly successful. 

IT append a programme : 


PART FIRST. 


“Tramp, Tramp o’er Moss and Fell.”.........eee+00¢ Bishop. 
Obligato Solo and Chorus. 
“ Bounding, Bounding Boat, go Lightly.”.....-..... Kucken. 
Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Woodcock. 

The Huntsman’s Farewell........-... «+.-....-Mendelssohn. 
Messrs. W. Bement, H. Ingersoll, If. Lee, C. Lee. 
Waiting aesasececes = ts¥ie. = om20 spss. ac eeeaMals sachs e's « Millard. 
Mrs. De Viney. 

“Crowned with the Tempest,” from * Ernani.”....... Verdi. 
Mr. W. Bement, Miss Howard, Mrs. Jones, Mrs., Woodcock, 
Mr. H. Lee. 

Luce di Quest’? Anima (“ Plighted Faith”). 
From “ Linda di Chamonix.” ........+cesssee Donizetti. 


Miss Howard. 
PART SECOND. 
““Now the Roll of the Lively Drum.” 


From “ Daughter of the Regiment.” ........ Donizetti. 
Chorus. 
“Pm Afloat.” sscoscesse wig h Nie olin: pS eae te we pies eeeee. Russell. 
Mr. Charles Lee. 
“Out of the Old House into the New.” ........ tele.na 9:8 Purdy. 
Mr. Ingersoll, Mrs. De Viney, Mrs. Woodcock, Mr. Herbert 
Lee. 


Solo. 
Prof. George D. Herrick. 
“Lost, Proscribed.” From “ Martha.”......-...06 Flotow. 
Miss Howard, Mr. Charles Lee. 
Ballad—* I would if I were you.”...... ee eT Me Cook 


Miss Howard. 
‘““ What Phrase, sad and soft, shall I utter Farewell 
inf?t:s Aiken ganas » Sante oe pe alee onisia ea «Bishop. 
Solos and Chorus. 
Miss Emily Barnard, Accompanist. 


.| the lively and gifted Mozart. 


| paper. 


Lansing, of all towns, especially during the session 
of the Legislature, is overrun with lecturers and 
similar entertainments, frequently of the most wortIr- 
less character. In consequence of this a repugnance 
toward attending anything in the way of amusement: 
has grown up. Extremes in this, as in other things, 
are often the rule. It was, therefore, the more com- 
plimentary to Miss Howard that her audience was so 
large and so cultivated. 

ORONOOK. 


Plot of the New Opera of the “Water 
Carrier.”’ 


“The story of the ‘ Water-Carrier’ (‘Les Deaux 
Journees’) is of the simplest. Count Armand, a 
French nobleman, President of the Gallic Parlia- 
ment in the reign of Louis XIV., a friend of the 
people, and powerful opponent of Louis’s notorious 


| Italian prime minister, Cardinal Mazarin, who com- 


pletely ruled the ‘ grand monarque,’ fleeing with his 
young bride, Constance, from the Cardinal’s ven- 
geance, is screened and protected by a Savoyard 
water-carrier named Micheli, whose son's life the 
count has saved, and who, by his shrewdness and 
daring, contrives to carry the fugitives safely througla 
the camp where Mazarin’s Italian mercenaries, in- 
flamed by Romish influences, are assembled to way- 
lay and arrest them, an immense price being set upon 
the head of the count. Once out of Paris, and amon 
his own political adherents, count Armand woul 
become Miprabtlpiirca me -/ formidable to Mazarin, an- 
important fact as well known to the patriotic and 
protein water-carrier, as to the diplomatic cardinal. 

hrough the readiest and most cunning devices, con- 
cealed under the guise of perfect simplicity and 
bonhommie, Micheli succeeds in his plan so far as 
to place the count and his bride safely beyond the 
military cordon which encircles Paris ; to insure the 
escape of Armand, and subsequently that of his 
wife, who in disguise is to follow her husband to his 
place of concealment in an old oak tree near the 
village of Gonesse. 

On her arrival, however, she finds herself in the 
presence of two of Mazarin’s soldiers, whe, struck 
by her beauty, and encouraged by her apparently 
unprotected position, make brutal advances to her. 
This is witnessed from his hiding-place by her hus- 
band, who, forgetful of his own danger, rushes te 
the rescue of his wife, and is immediately made 
prisoner. Armand’s life is now forfeited; but the 
faiteful water-carrier has not been idle during these 
stirring events, for forseeing almost irremediable 
danger, he has already been to the cardinal with the 
news of Armand’s escape, and his holiness, dread- 
ing the influence of Armand with the people, has 
sent him a free pardon.” : 


How Mozart Composed the “Oxen Waltz.’’ 

Mozart was sitting one morning in his bed when 
his wife entered and informed him that the butcher 
was down stairs with his bill. Mozart, who had 
been for some time composing one of his greatest 
pieces, (the immortal Clemenza di Tito) was arrang- 
ing in his fantasia its most beautiful airs. He neither 
saw nor heard his wife. She, a lovely, kind soul, of 
practical views, who had shortly before married the 
young artist, stood waiting a while. Finally, seizing 
him by the elbow, she began to repeat the butcher's 
account. All was in vain. The butcher ascended 
the stairs. Mozart, indistinctly conscious that some- 
thing had passed, had continued forming the effu- 
sions of his fantasia on paper, when the heavy foot- 
steps resounding in the hall, aroused him. His 
walking cane was at hand. Without turning his 
eyes from the sheet he held his cane against the 


| door, succeeded but for a moment. | But the delight- 


ful fantasia, meanwhile, had been poured on the 
It was saved. The cane dropped from his 
hand and he fell back exhausted. The door opened 
and his wife and the butcher entered. All uncon- 
scious of anything, he lay on the bed, his forehead 
bathed in cold sweat. The wife, terror-stricken 
at the sight, rushed to her beloved husband; she 
bathed his forehead and embraced him. Mozart at 
last opened his eyes. ‘‘ Never mind,” said the but- 
cher, under whose blood-stained coat, beat a feeling 
heart, ‘‘you make me a fine waltz for my marriage 
ball, and I will cancel the debt, and let you have 
meat for a year to come.” ‘‘It is a bargain !” cried 
‘* Meat for a year, did 
I say,” exclaimed the enraptured tradesman: ‘‘ No! 
one hundred ducats you shall have for such a waltz, 
but I want it with trumpets and horns and fiddles— . 
and soon, too.” In one hour the unrivalled ‘‘Oxen 
Waltz” was written. 


‘the solitude by correspondingly loud tones. 
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The American Voice. 


Hearth and Home has some very just disquisitions 
on the ‘“‘American voice,” remarking that there is 
no such thing, and that it is only our national misuse 
of the organs of speech. 

There is, in fact, a defect apparent in most Ameri- 
cans of pitching their voices in too high a key. 
From whence this result arises has been attempted 
to be answered in many fanciful ways. 

One, considers that our country being sparsely 
settled, and therefore lacking in the noises common 
to a dense population, the people seek to overcome 
An- 
other believes that it arises from the fact that our 
people travel a great deal in railroad cars, and in 
road wagons over rough thoroughfares, and that al- 
most unconsciously an exaltation of voice is em- 
ployed to make one’s self heard—a habit which 
becomes customary. Still another is certain that it 
owes its origin to a habit people have of hailing one 
another across lots and at long distances, which, of 
necessity, requires a loud tone, which, by imitation, 
at length spreads and is finally fixed. 

These theories, while doubtless believed in by 
those who have uttered them, are too far-fetched 
and fanciful to be truthful. The true answer will 
be found in carelessness and lack of culture. Chil- 
dren speak at first in voices soft and low, but when 
the school-boy period arrives their pleasant tones 
soon degenerate into offensive screechings. The 
habit grows and becomes fixed before parents awake 
to the necessity of amending it. 

The journal quoted at the outset of this article 
continues: ‘‘There is no reason, not the least rea- 
son, why, in a single generation, this national fault 
should not be cured. If people would only take 
half the pains to teach their children to speak in 
proper and pleasing tones of voice that they do to 
teach them to speak in correct language, it would be 
accomplished. For all the forces of nature are ar- 
rayed on the side of the low and gentle tone. It is 
positively a wonder that so sweet an instrument as 
the human voice can be, in so many instances, made 
harsh and dissonant. Screeching outrages nature, 
and talking through the nose is an impudent viola- 
tion of her plain intent. There are some things, 
many things, which we cannot have in America; 
not yet, at any rate. We have not leisure, and our 
roots have not struck deep enough ; but low, gentle, 
pleasing tones we can have. We come of the stock 
which has the lowest tones and sweetest voices in 
the world. We breathe better air than we left be- 
hind. Let us put it to better use, and remove from 
us this unnecessary but too well justified reproach.” 


Rubenstein. 


It seems to be a well ascertained fact that Anton 
Rubenstein is coming to America. It is conceded 
that he is indeed a master of the piano, and held in 
honor by such performers as Liszt, Yon Bulow and 
the late Tausig. 


his personal peculiarities. 
promises but little, and has an appearance of weari- 
ness and exhaustion in his gait. 
that his bow causes him to make, it would appear, 
he has scarce vigor enough to recover from. 
the most listless steps possible he seats himself at 
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The correspondents have already informed us of 
It seems that at first he 


Even the spring 
With 


the piano, and it is only when he has his fingers on 


the keys that he would seem to have any particular 


life in him. Then the subtle electricity of the soul 
is evoked by the bits of mechanical ivory, and Ru- 
benstein becomes a very wonder of wondrous exe- 
cution. And not in execution alone, but in melody 
of such transcendant strains, that since the time of 
Orpheus he is declared to be the one performer. 
This may seem extravagant, but it is not; it is the 
correspondent overcome by the surpassing powers 
of Rubenstein, 


Learning to Play upon the Piano. 


The importance of beginning right in the study by 
children of the piano-forte, is well understood by 
most teachers, but rather misapprehended by 
parents. At the outset the child should receive as 
many lessons as possible, and the teacher should su- 
perintend the practice. This way of proceeding will 
in the end save time and expense, inasmuch as it 
will prevent the formation of bad habits. 

It is not so essential that the teacher be a polished 
performer, as many such are deficient in the faculty 
of imparting instruction. The teacher to be en- 
gaged is one who comprehends the true principles of 
the art, has an intuitive perception of faults, and a 
thorough and perspicuous way of bringing to the 
understanding of the pupil the best method of sur- 
mounting the difficulties and educing the power of 
the instrument. 

Right principles at the outset are of the highest 
importance. To maintain them the pupil should 
have as many lessons as possible, and all under the 
supervision of the teacher. 

Parents should communicate freely with the 

teacher and follow out any suggestions that may be 
given in regard to practicing, and to superintend the 
same. The mother can do much in this direction, 
and, by being present and observing the methods of 
the teacher, prevent the pupil’s falling into bad 
habits. 
Tar Estry Orean.—Of all the many musical in 
struments of the organ class there is none that 
stands in higher repute than those known as the 
Estey Cottage Organ. The firm have been estab- 
lished in the business since 1846—upwards of a 
quarter of a century ago. All the improvements that 
experience suggested have from time to time been 
added. All the defects that use developed have been 
noted, and have been corrected, and, in consequence, 
the Estey Organ has for years maintained the first 
rank, and is as absolutely near perfection as it is 
possible to make any instrument. 

Tue Premium List.—Readers of THe Sone 
JOURNAL should not overlook the Premium list else- 
where. Those who take the opportunity to canvass, 
may very readily obtain a valuable present. The 
merits of THE Sona JOURNAL are such that it com- 
mends itself at once to people of culture, and the 
low rate at which it is furnished, is no consideration 
whatever when compared with the valuable musical 
contents. 


Akron Norman AcADEMy.—The advertisement 
of the Normal Academy of Music at Akron, Ohio, 
will be found in another column. The city of Ak- 
ron is pleasantly situated, and is the home of a re- 
fined community. ‘This, added to the fact that the 
Academy bears the highest reputation for the rank 
and acquirements of its musical professors, makes it 
a most desirable point for those desirous of musical 
instruction. 
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THe Sona JourNAL.—Elsewhere is published 
some commendatory notices of Toe Sone JOURNAL. 
For these tokens of appreciation on the part of the 
press we return thanks. It will be the aim of the 
conductors of THe Sone JouRNAL to continue to de- 
serve the good opinion of all. A well-known musi- 
cian writes that the value of the music in each num- 
ber is to him equal to more than a year’s subscrip- 
tion, Voluntary testimony of a similar character is 
constantly being received. Tur Sone JouRNAL has, 
in fact, become a necessity in the polite households 
of Michigan. 


HitispALE Musitcat Unton.—The Hillsdale Coun- 
ty Musical Association, which closed its session on 
the 23d ult., effected a permanent organization by 
choosing the following officers: O. A. Janes, Presi- 
dent; Prof. M. W. Chase, Secretary; M. Lancaster, 
Treasurer; and a Vice-President in each town in the 
county. The next convention will be held in the 
city of Hillsdale, during the month of December, un- 
der the direction of J. W. Sufferen, who so ably con- 
ducted the late convention. 


Good Words, 


From the Detroit Commercial Advertiser. 


THE Sone JouRNAL.—This popular publication, 
by C. J. Whitney & Co., of this city—a repertoire 
of music and its literature—is out for March. The 
Journal ought to receive an extensive ‘circulation 


not only in Michigan, but throughout the entire 
West. 


From the Pontiac Jacksonian. 


We have received the March number of 7’he Song 
Journal, published by C. J. Whitney & Co., Detroit. 
In addition to the usual amount of reading matter, 
it contains two pieces of new music. 


From the Detroit Post. 


Tue Sone JourNAL.—This popular publication, 
by C. J. Whitney & Co., of this city—a repertoire of 
music and its literature—is out for. March. It is 
brimful and running over with good things. The 
Journal ought to have an extensive circulation not 
only in Michigan, but throughout the entire West. 


From the Detroit Free Press. 


THE Sone JournaL.—The March number of this 
excellent musical periodical has just been issued, and 
is fully the equal, if not the superior, of the previous 
numbers. It has attained a very large circulation, 
and with each succeeding number gains new friends. 
It is fully deserving of the patronage of the musical 
public, and the fine music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, accompanying each number, is far more 
than equivalent to the cost of subscription. 


ANOTHER Pranist.—Mr. Jean Vogt, a pianist who 
lately arrived in this country from Europe, and who 
proposes to make an early appearance in concert in 
New York, first studied music at the seminary of 
Breslau, and afterward in Berlin. His teachers were 
Grell, Hesse, and Seidel, in both of these cities. 
During a lengthened stay in St. Petersburg, Mr. Vogt 
availed himself of the valuable instruction and ser- 
vices of Henselt to push himself forward in his pro- 
fession. His first work of note was the oratorio, 
‘‘Resurrection of Lazarus,” which met with instant 
approval in Germany, This was followed by a large 
number of compositions of various kinds, which, 
with his artistic playing, gave Mr. Vogt an enviable 
position among the composers and pianists of his 
native land. He has been confined to his room since 
his arrival in this country by the effects of an acci- 
dent that befell him on the voyage, but his first 
appearance in concert may be looked for at an early 
date. It would seem that we are fast stripping the 
fatherland of the most eminent musicians. 


AN UNFORTUNATE COMPOSER,—Joseph Gungl, the 
renowned composer, is said, by a Munich journal, to 
have lost some 200,000 florins, all his savings for sey- 
eral years, by an unfortunate speculation in Austrian 
railway shares. He is so distressed by his misfortune 
that he is declared to be almost incapable of work, 


Now is the time to subscribe for 7’he Song Journal. 
Tommy is dead. 
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“Aida,” 


Verpi’s New OPERA. 


A correspondont writing from Cairo, describes as 
follows “‘ Aida,” composed by Verdi for the Khedive 
of Egypt: 

As an opera faithful to its historical import, as one 
which beyond all question is the most conscientious 
work of the century, as a spectacle with splendid and 
truthful scenery, rich and princely costumes, and 
heavy, massive music, it will live forever. But it 
develops in the mind no new train of sympathetic 
thought, judged in mere point of melody or grandeur 
of expression. It is only history written on the scale, 
tradition glowing on the canvas. Viewed in this 
light it is utilitarian and instructive, and is the first 
example where the poetic license has not been freely 
indulged by the composer. Verdi makes a spectacle 
and a song of wild tradition. But to Verdi does not 
belong all the credit of this success. It is due to 
Mariette Bey, the most eminent archeologist of our 
time, who went to Paris by special order of the Vice- 
roy to oversee the preparation of the costumes. To 
the minutest degree they reproduce the acknowledged 
dress of the ancients, and the stage scenery has been 
prepared with like fidelity. The entire cost of the 
opera has been more than 750,009 francs. Last night 
the opera began with the drop curtain—though the 
drop curtain in operas is generally up—that is to say, 
the preface was a work of art, representing old Egypt 
on the right, with decayed temples, pyramids, obelisks, 
and mausoleums, and on the left its now green fields, 
railroads, telegraphs, and modern agriculture. This 
alone expresses the purpose of “ Aida.” The first 
scene was disclosed amid a storm of applause, repre- 
senting a garden in the palace of the King at Mem- 
phis, with the pavilion of the King formed with a 
double line of columnsin wood. In the back-ground 
is perceived the cultivated plain of Egypt and the 
pyramids in the far distance. There begins the 
tragic story of Aida, a lovely Ethiopian princess. 
Aida is a slave, captured in the conquest of Ethiopia, 
and belongs to the household of the Queen. Her 
father, Amonasro, still King of the discontented pro- 
vince, determines to make war on the Egyptian mon- 
arch, and to deliver his daughter and the other 
captives. So an expedition is formed, something of 
less strength than that which England sent against 
Abyssinia, and the frontiers of this ancient land are 
menaced by war. In the meantime Aida is loved by 
one Rhadames, Captain of the guards, and she requites 
the tender sentiment. But Ameris plays an import- 
ant part. She also is loving this Captain of the 
guards, and her love is of some consequence, inasmuch 
as she is daughter of the King. Presently Rhadames 
is ordered to the frontier, captures the ebony cheiftain 
and his savages, and hurries back to the sweet car- 
esses of his Aida. Then follows the liberation of all 
the captives at the suit of the Captain; and then, 
too, passionate strains of anger, rage, hate and jeal- 
ousy between fiery Aida and the corpulent Princess. 
Finally the Captain is induced to attempt going with 
her to her own nation, and this coming to the royal 
ears he is cast into prison. Her father is adjudged to 
die. She is immured in a gloomy dungeon, and the 
finale is that Aida and Rhadames, meeting in their 
dreary cell, die in delightful agony together. 

To say that in situations so full of dramatic terror 
Verdi has not done justice to his capacity for grace 
and yariety of expression, would be to pronounce 
“ Aida” a failure, and “ Aida”’ is not a failure. It is 
not, however, a “ Traviata” or a “ Trovatore.” From 
its groundwork it could be neither. Yet in “ Aida” 
there are situations, and solos, and duets that will 
ever enchain the hearer. 


Curiosities of Dramatic Talent in London. 


The first thing noticeable in glancing over the 
list of wants and wishes of the advertising show peo- 
ple of London this season, says the Daily News, is the 
large number of ladies who appear to be engaged in 
every department of the music-hall connection. And 
yet at this period it would seem that the demand is in 
excess of the supply. A firm of established dealers 
in the constituents of the ballet is anxious to secure a 
still larger stock of clients on their books, and pro- 
mises to find places for them at home or abroad at 
once. This firm also undertakes to make up the raw 
material, and turn out a danseuse practiced enough 
to take her stand in the pantomimes, completing her 
education between this and boxing-night. That ex- 
traordinary personage, the “ lady comique,” is also to 
be found in large quantities. Her attainments or ac- 
complishments are generally two-fold—she can jig as 
well as sing ; the form of her interpretation frequently 
consisting of supplementing a miserably dull ditty by 
a cheerful swaggering hornpipe. 

To turn to the gentlemen. Our old acquaintance, 
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the negro delineator, is evidently -still in request, 
though not to the extent that he was a few years 
since. A brace of niggers is applied for by an enter- 
prising provincial manager, who concludes his invita- 
tion to the trade in these words, ‘“‘ Big Guns may write 
if they do not sound too loud,” which means, we pre- 
sume, that unless the Big Gun is content with small 
pay, the enterprising manager would regard him as a 
luxury in which he could not afford to indulge. 

A menagerie is languishing for lack of a B flat 
trombone, and another caravan is pining for “a dou- 
ble-handed musician.” A speculator in Nottingham 
will purchase a “monstrosity”? on the spot, from 
anybody possessed of so delectable an object. He 
states that “a zoological curiosity without any holt 
(sic) in its formation would be preferred.” 

What are known in their own circles as ‘‘ Barneys” 
(¢. é., Irish comic singers and dancers—mostly from 
the Hibernian wilds of our own metropolis) are pretty 
numerous, and they are each and all, according to 
their own asseverations, in the front rank of their 
calling. 

An artist, who has conferred upon himself the 
ghastly title of the “Boneless Man,” says that he is 
accompanied by a “ Fearless Woman;”’ but from the 
context it is evident that the lady is content to dis- 
play the firmness of her nerves and strength of her 
muscles upon the simple slack ‘or tight rope. A de- 
scription of accidents incidental to the theatrical pro- 
fession, to which we were not before aware performers 
were liable, is revealed to us in the announcement 
that ‘‘no actor need fear swallowing his moustache 
if he uses—spirit gum.” Perhaps the gum is so fla- 
vored as to render a moustache with it quite a bonne 
bouche, in the event of the crisis contemplated by the 
advertiser. 


Leger Lines. 


Our of fifty-nine musical journals started last year in 
Spain but five are now in existence, 


PARIS is rebuilding as many theatres nearly as Chicago. 
THE Richings opera troupe will soon depart for California. 


EDWIN FORREST is quite well ‘pleased with the support 
afforded him by Miss Gertrude Kellogg. 


THE secretary of a, choral society writes that it is under 
the training of a tenor who executes the high C with the 
shrillness of the American eagle. 


A PARISIAN rag picker, at the same time a dramatic 
author, has just died in much poverty, aged seventy-five. 
He was the author of three hundred and fifty manuscript 
plays. 

WACHTEL, it is announced, will reappear soon, and take 
the position of tenor in the Parepa-Rosa and Santley com- 
pany. 

BERLIN will send to this country, in May, a lady orches- 
tra of forty-five members. Efforts are being made to induce 
Pauline Lucea to accompany the troupe, but with no pros- 
pect whatever of succeeding. 


AT a London theatre where the audience were requested 
to indicate, by ballot, which of Shakspeare’s plays they pre- 
ferred after the ‘‘Tempest” should have been withdrawn, 
the vote was as follows: ‘“ Cymbeline,” 1,593; ‘* Macbeth,” 
848; ‘‘ Hamlet,” 987. 


MADAME PAREPA-ROSA has been engaged as the princi- 
pal soprano vocalist at the great Neiderrheinisches Music- 
fest, or Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine, to take place 
at Dusseldorf next summer, and, in consequence of this, 
will be obliged to sail for Europe sooner than she had ex- 
pected—probably by the Ist of May. 

OFFENBACH’S new opera of “Snow Ball—Boule de Niege— 
has been brought out in splendid style at Vienna, and while 
the people of Milan have been calling Verdi thirty times 
before the curtain in rapture over his “ Aida,” the Viennese 
have roared themselves hoarse over the honeyed numbers 
of a new and rattling opera-bouffe. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI came expressly from Rome to Flor- 
ence in the last week of February to give two representa- 
tions, one of “Mary Stewart” and one of ‘Maria An- 
toinette.” These were given at the Teatro Goldoni. The 
distinguished artist was received with every mark of dis- 
tinction. 

Av the Teatro Valle, of Rome, Offenbach has been very 
liberally and profitably represented this past winter by 
opera-boutffe. 

OFFENBACH’S last bouffe, brought out in Paris, is said to 
surpass all his previous efforts in wild extrayagance and 
rollicking characteristics. 

Av the Teatro de Alhambra, in Madrid, Shakspeare’s 
Othello has lately been performed, and well done, it is said. 

THE number of the principal churches and the number of 
the established theatres in the city of Paris are said to be 
the same. 

SHAKSPEARE’s “ Measure for Measure” was never per- 
formed in Germany until the past winter, at Weimar, 
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The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 


The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. : 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
acribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance io 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 


In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 


Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. ‘ ety h, 


Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 


Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 


Send all communications to 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO., 


Publishers of Tok Sona JouRNAL, 


197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH, 


na ep 


OE 
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0 


To all buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal free Cottage Organs / 


the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than $10 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
favor us with prompt renewals ? 

C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 


jan-72, Detroit. 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS! 


We are Wholesale Agents for the 


Best Instruments Made, 
. And can supply 


BANDS AT VERY LOW RATES. 


Send for our 
C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


Every instrument guaranteed perfect or no sale, 
price list. 


THE VERY BEST VIOLIN & GUITAR STRINGS 


That come to America are imported by our house. Dealers and 
the trade supplied. A set of the very choicest Violin Strings 
sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Very excellent Violin Strings for 
75, 50 and 25 cents per set. 


Piano Stools, Piano and Organ Covers, 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES. 


We are receiving weekly very choice styles of Stools and Cov- 
ers, The trade supplied at New York rates, 


C. J. WHITNEY & OO. 


PIANOS & ORGANS 


BOTH NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


AT MODERATE PRIOES, 


We have always a good supply of instruments for renting, and 
will let 


° 


Rent apply on Purchase, if so Desired. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO, 


PIANO TUNING 


—AND— 


REPAIRING. 


sulippeea 


We take pleasure in announcing that we haye in our employ 
Mr. A. J. VANDERMEER, who will in future attend to all 
orders for tuning and repairing. We can recommend him to be 
one of the best workmen of the kind in the country, and satis- 
faction is guaranteed every time. 

Parties in the State wanting work of this kind done can send 
their orders direct to us, and they will be promptly attended tof 


©. J. WHITNEY & GO. 
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HSTHY 


THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Combine more Perfections than any other Reed In- 


struments in the market, resulting from 


The Patent Harmonic Attachment. 
The Patent Manual Sub-Bass. 

The Patent Knee Swell. 

The Patent Organ Bellows. 

The Patent Vox Jubilante, and 
The Patent Vox Humana Tremolo. 


These Improvements belong exclusively to the 
ESTEY Organs, which, for sweet, full, round sympa- 
thetic and powerful tone surpass all others, 


Col2 WHITENEY & CO; 


General Agenis. 


OtOt S22 OSs eee Seen) 
AN ELEGANT NEW EDITION OF 


LOUIS PLAIDY’S 


TECHNICAL STUDIES 
FOR PIANO FORTE, 


From the latest correct German edition, as used in the 
Conservatories of Leipsig and Munich. 
PRICE, $2.00. 


Address C. J. WHITNEY & OO. 


“CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS, — 


| 
We are prepared to supply the trade with the fol-| 


lowing popular Church Books at the lowest rates and 
and in any quantity : 


Retail. Per doz. 
he Vicvorye ed: bats os ae oe eee $1 50 $13 50 
Triamph .ves.s deeets tees Meese 1 50 13 50 
Choral Tributes... nisin top se ares 1 50 13 50 
Lemple CROWS dees oe sa eaata ns 1 50 13 50 
Trne Chom, cnns« hide cadatir os om 1 50 138 50 
Koy Note, oncccessice nes wins tasinlc a cao 13 50 
Harp ofiJadab Jin. cc sedate eres 1 50 13 50 
Sacred Crows s'.).0\soancncoessces 1 50 13 50 
CTNGTIStAY vind a <ais'en 0:0. nk smiemen 1 50 13 50 
New Lute of Zion............... 1 50 13 50| 
BUTI «wisn sn n.v.0.0 10,ates <eiliniachiais) Sih er 1 50 13 50) 
IOGTIRGR va es 's ceive nesses Sed ot pet's 5 1 00 10 50 
Crystal—Glee Book ............. 1 50 13 50 
Single copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of retail 
price, Address 


€. J. WHITNEY & C@. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


' Would respectfully call attention to their very large and com- 
plete stock of first class 


Piano Fortes 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


i 


NEW SEVEN OCTAVE PIANOS, ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD CASE, CARVED LEGS, WITH 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, FROM 
$300 TO $400. 


Chickering & Sons Pianos ! 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Prices Reduced from $625.00 to $475.60. 


HAINES BROS’ PIANOS 


| Of every style, and other First Class Piano Fortes, which we are 
selling at remarkably low figures. Good Second Hand 
Pianos, trom $75.00 te $200.00. 


| Pianos for Rent, and Rent applied on Purchuse, or 
Sold on Monthly Payments. 


|EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WAR- 
RANTED, 


Be sure and examine our immense stock of Pianos before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. As we buy for cash, and one hundred instru- 
ments at a time, we are surely enabled to sell cheaper than any 
other house in the State, and we guarantee satisfaction every 

ime, both in price and quality. 


Good active Agents wanted in every town in the State. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 


C. J. WHITNEY & €0,’s MUSIC STORE, 


197 JEFFERSON AVENUE. 


C. J. WHITNEY & COvS 
MUSIC BULLETIN. 


VOCAL, 
Whippoorwill. C2. (McChesney)...... peliebenpeseaccccse (00 
This is a charming song, with chorus, and one that will surely 
please all who hear it. 
Thinking of the Old Times. C2. (Stewart)....-... seeks. 00 
This is the latest song from this Author’s pen. 


Hymns of Praise. By M. F. H. Smith. 

*As Pants the Hart. Dbd.2........ wees. iaenvels ececcsesne 40 
Soprano, Solo and Quartette. 

*Jerusalem, the Golden. C 2............. aa niece ae re 


Soprano, Solo, Duett and Chorus. 
These two hymns are issued in fine style—beautiful title page. 
The music is just what is needed in every choir, 
Bertrand’s Adieu. C8. (CW. Hill).........-.e-sseeee dinihe eg 
The arrangement of this song, by Mr, E, 8. Mattoon, is a fine 
ene. All singers should have a copy of it. 
Watch and Wait. Words by Milne Moore ; music by 8. W. 
Straub. “Hg? 0... cssseewoemes sia soe em tifa gb bi bianca apes Oe 
“Oh, laughing girl of the dancing curl, 
And eye with diamond’s ray ; 
Merry amid life’s wearying cares, 
Chasing them all away. 
Be not beguiled by the smiles of men, 
Keep thy heart all fresh and free ; 
Keep watch and wait, thy soul’s sweet mate 
Somewhere is watching for thee.” 
Angel Maggie. (By R. S. Crandall). Ab2.... 
Whisper Sister. D 2....-.2.+4 Bes Te Valdadh ede 30 
These} two companion songs are very pretty, and each have a 
fine chorus. 


Oniy Joking. Comic Song. Bb2. (Howard) ..... lias oan orl 
Waiting for Thee. G2. (Smith) ..... 30 
*Tommy is Dead. Eb 2. (Mussey) ....-cee+e--seessecve as OU 


Fine Lithograph Title. 
This song is having an immense sale, and it is deserving of it, 
us it is surely one of the best Temperance Songs ever published. 
Send for a copy of it. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

La Fountaine D’Amour. (By E. 8. Mattoon). (Fountain 

Of OVO). WHO'S co ccice es oes cneenvisr noes ASO ea 50 
Nouvelle Polka De Salon. (J. E. Stewart.) Db3,.... Teast oe 
L’ Alouette (The Lark) Valse. Very pretty. Eb 2........ 85 
Echoes from the Hudson, popular air, with variations by F. 

TARP ORES PED Dents ccset cate caghentensRcavns veep he «» 40 
Oriole Walts” D2 2 © (Crandall). o..0 conc ceee sass shan 00s tae “OO 

Good teaching piece. 

Lesbia Polka. C.1. (MeChesney).......seseeess atieiaiele aps ae, 26, 
Who Cares Galop. D2. (Merz) ......+-e+eeeee ceeicttgeee 40 
Eagle Hose Galop. D2. (Hagedon) ....-..+.sse-ss-eeeese, 30 


my is Dead,” 


SEQUEL TO 


DON’T YOU GO, TOMMY. 


Gr Bs Et 


The press and public pronounce it the best Temperance Song 
ever yet published, and you will be sure to hke it. 


FIRST VERSE AND CHORUS. 


Oh! can we bear it, our Tommy is dead: 

Died a poor drunkard—a bad life he led ; 
Billiards and whisky shops, rum and bad boys, 
Have robbed us of Tommy, our life of its joys. 
Through the old homestead we silently go, 
Broken and bowed down by this awful blow ; 
If Tommy had listened to father and I, 

No grief would compel us in sorrow to die. 


Cxuorvus—Bitter and many the tears we have shed, 

Tommy, the hope of our old age, is dead; 

He who in childhood such bright promise gave, 

Died a poor drunkard, with no one to save! 

It is beautifully illustrated, and for sale by all Music Dealers, 
or will be mailed on receipt of 40 cents, by the publishers, 
C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


NORMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Pe teee bee ty) IN, (KORE TS eG) 2 


The next session of this Music School commences TUESDAY, 
JULY 9, 1872, and closes August 20. 


TEACHERS. 
Mr. N. Coe Stewart........+6. ee aachigg Cleveland. O. 
Mr. J. M: North .. 3255008 ; ..-Bt. Louis, Mo. 
Mr. J. C. Cook... Fs ..-New York, 
Mr. H.'O, Cook... sccvecss . New York. 


Miss Sarah Ashman (pupil 8. vecceeesse.- Akron, UO, 
And a large corps of Assistauts. 
This is emphatically the School for Tvachers and those study- 
ing for the profersion. For circular address 
Mr. N. COE STEWART, 
26 Jennings Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
BY J. lL. PHETHERS, 
AND FOR SALE BY 


Ce TV TE ores Gs 


VOCAL. 
Josephine to Napoleon. F.2. (Mrs Onslow)...-..-.....++ 30 
Napoleon to Josephine. D2. (Mrs. Onslow) ...... eded: 00 


O! Holy Night. 
The Sailor Sighs. 


Solo and quartette. Db3. (Dressler)... 30 
Duett—Alto and Tenor. E38. (Balfe.) 75 


‘The Echo. Duett—Alto and Tenor. C3, (Schimon).... 50 
Sweet Nelly Dean. Song and Chorus. G2. (Patton).... 30 
Angels Call Me. Ballad. G@2. (Marshall).............. ay 
Forever Thine. Ballad. Bb2. (Garrett)..... Saluiny aw eaieia 30 
Chaplet of Roses. Ballad, Kb 3. (Jamissini) ..... veesses (OO 
Never Speak Jll of the Dead. F2. (Juch).....see.see.2-. 5 
Glorianna Jones (comic), G1. (Gorham) ...........0-00. 25 
Queen of the Dell. C2. (Shattuck)............-.eeee eves 30 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Springinsfeld Galop. C2. (Budik) 30 
Frost’s Thalbergian Exercises ........+ o.* '60 


* Harrie’s Polka. G2. (Rimkel) .... ccc ccccesecsccscens, 35 
* Johnnie's March: Cid) CKiinkel) 1.225. eda. dee lnceuans 35 
Cordial Klange. Waltzes, complete. (Budik)........... «+ 75 
Cordial Kiange Waltzes, bridged. (Budik).............. 40 
Sparkling Polka. C2. (Baldwin)................eseeseee 30 
Leila Waltz. 6S. “CLanicngtery oo ccccccuctacs|§ saccs 30 
Czerny’s Op. 718. 24 studies for left hand—Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
GON ELSES Ded mueb o wtoee Rae Use dcdec dbkad ds Evade ction 50 


Belle of Saratoga Waltz. 
Belle of Saratoga Waltz. 


Arranged for large orchestra.... 1 50 
Arranged for small orechestra.... 1 00 


Haunting Eyes Galop, Arranged for small orchestra...... 1 00 
Haunting Eyes Gilop. Arranged for large orchestra...... 1 40 
Zampa. Op. 90. Arranged for violin solo,.........00....- 40 
Zsmpa. Op. 90. Arranged tor piano and violin ...-...... 1 00 
Haunting Eyes Galop, Arranged for brass band.......... 1 00} 


Congenital Hearts Mazurka. Arranged for brasa band..... 1 00 
Treaty of Washington March. Arranged for brass band .. 1 00 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size..........- oee--- $300 to $400 
TrrMs—$50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
“ $75 “ a7 $20 Ld “a ot “ 
New "%-Octave Pianos, large size.........-...+. acest $400 to $600 


TrermMs—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for, 
a $100 “ “ $35 ae ae “ “ 


| 
The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from ......$600 to $1,500 | 


TERMsS—$100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 


ORGANS. 

Organs which retail for from .........-..++ oe eeecer eee $50 to $100 
TrermMs—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell from.....eccecseccscecvesccnenve + - $100 to $200 

Trrms— $50 down, balance £10 to $15 permonth until paid for 
Organs which sell from..........--..+00- 1a gt + ++0+-$200 to $400 
Trexms—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for, 


For further information, please call on or address 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue, Dotroit, Mich. 


A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 


PIANO® OR ORGAN 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE, with all IMPROVEMENTS. 


ONE DOLLAR FACH WEEK FOR ONE YEAR 


Will procure one of 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS. 


Now is the time to purchase. Call on or address 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO, 


[April, 1872. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


WINTER TIME TABLE. 


TAKING EFFECT, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 a.m; Day ee 9.30 A. M.; Evening Express 540 
Pp. M.; Pacific Express (Sundays included) 9.30 P.M. ; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 Pp. M.; 7.05 Pp. M., 630 A. M., and 8.00 A. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.10 pv. M 


AIR LINE DIVISION. 

Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 a.m. and arrives at Niles at 
3.30 P. M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 
places. 

GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. m. (Mail); 5.10 p. . (Evening Ex- 
press), and 7.00 A. M. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Rapids at 
4.25 Pp. M.; 9.15 P, M., and 3.15 P. M. respectively. 


DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R.R 
Leave Ypsilanti at.8.35 a. M. and 6.00 Pp. M. on arrival of Mail and 
Dexter Accommodation ‘ 
FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 
Leave Jackson at 6.20 a. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex- 
press from Detroit; and 4.50 Pp, M. 
JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 
Leave Jackson at 6.00 A. M. and 3,30 Pp. M., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a. M. and 9.15 Pp. M. 
‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 


Atlantic Express 3.35 a. M.; Night Express 7.25 a. m.; Dexter 
Accommodation 9.254. M.; Mail 6.25 p. m., and Day Express 
645 P. M. 

Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 
Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic Express, east, daily ; Evening 
Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 


Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 


Trains run by Chicago time. 
H. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 
C. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt., Detroit. 


THE NEW NORTHWESTERN ROUTE. 


Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R.R,. 


Detroit, to Plymecuth, Howell, Lansing, 
Lyons, lonia, Greenville, Howard, 
Big Rapids, Etc. 


On and after Monday, November 13th, 1871, and until further 
notice, trains will leave and arrive at the Michigan Central 
depot as follows: 


' Leave.—Mail and Express, 7.30 a. m.; Ionia and Lansing Ac- 
ecommodation, 4.40 p. m.; Way Freight, 8.20 a. m.; Howell 
Freight, 330 p. m.; Through Freight, 10.30 p. m. 

AxrRive.—Howell Accommodation, 10.05 a. m.; Mail and Ex- 
press, 2.25 p.m; Day Express, 6.55 p.m.; Way Freight, 6.15 
p.m; Through Freight, 8.00 a. m. 

Trains run by Detroit time. 

A direct connection is nade at Howard with stage for Neway- 
go and Orcton. 
_ Kreight ottice, Woodbridge street, foot of Seventh street. 

Any information with reference to freight and passenger rates 
will be cheerfully given on application at the Company’s General 
Freight Ottice, corner Woodbridge and Third streets, 


A. H. REESE, Superintendent. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. .* 
NovemMBER, 1871. 
Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway time, which is 


12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as follows: ?* 
Atlantic Express, daily ...........-. «+ 435°. m. 
Day Express, daily except Sundays... 8.25 a.m. 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays..... «11.30 a, m. 


N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays .........e... 7.45p. m. 

The Railway Ferry leayes Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: 

Third street—3 45 a. m., 7.40 a. m., 11.00 a. m. and 7.00 p.m. 

Brush street—7.20 a. m., 10.80 a. m. and 6.40 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. m., 6.45 a, m., 
5.15 p. m. and 9.30 p. m. 


Company’s Vassenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson avenue 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E. 8NOW, 
Western Passenger Agent, Detroit, 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’l Sup’t, Hamilton. 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
| Established in 1853. | 


Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Masters; Twenty 
oo of Sacred Music, and Thirty Professors of Secular 

usic. 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, concrete 
courses of Study, invented and constructed by Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and only 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study and practice of every style and grade of 
Music, Authorship and Publishing—being the only complete 
University of Music in the world. 

The expense of obtaining an education in this school is Jess 
than halt that in any of the established Conservatones, 


Address G. H. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Co., N. Y 
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Aeters Selected Catalogue of sew and Popular 


EVERY PIECE RECOMMENDED. 


4 


tusic, 


a ® & Katy McFerran. 2. By. Dto F. Bar. and Cho.. Huys. 35| No Love so sweet as thine. 2. F. FtoF. And 
ongs of rirst & econd rave. *Kiss me good-night, Mamma, 2, Ad. E> to Chorus ..F. Fa ee fe en ee Tucker. 30 
3) sore xe5) ¥ Bor Middle Voice sic: e255 ese eetas wcica eee ays. 40! Nove Merourneen, 2. By. FtoG. Mez. Tenor, 
4 Kitty’s Choice. 2. D. DtoD. Mez. Sop. Douglas. 30 with DURCH, «., . «dn sad ab aadesneusnee<oeeed Eaton, 30 
SUITABLE FOR PUPILS WHO HAVE HAD FROM *Last Night I thought of thee. 2. G. Dto BE. -|Nere O'Neal. 2. BF. C to F. For Baritone, with 
THREE TO SIX MONTHS’ PRACTICE. Mez. Sop. or Bar. and Chorus.... 0. ........0..- Distin, 49) Chorus..... .... te etee scneeeceereceeyeaedeccsenes Hays. 49 
*Let the Dead and the Beautiful rest. 2. G. ak oe pee. ree Ero Baby. 2. Ab. “Di toBy. 
In making this selection, we have dis- Nene of ee » ae onc i. M astral 3 ony cf mig. = aa ‘ Res, pe a i 
: + 2 | Lettie waits for me. 2%. Ey. C to Ey. Mez. Sop. {call my Brother back. 2. C. o E. Martin. 7 
carded at least ninety At my OF | “or Alto and Chorus, .../..e2nsesseecenseereeeons Paynes. 90 | Gyr ndbew cuuy Firgak tise Oto Pee 
every hundred that we publis pe iif eee Little Brother Frank and I. 2. F. CtoD. A Sop or Bar with ferves ee 5 ‘ hideak 20 
therefore recommend the entire collec- | child's idea of snow.................0 000002 Curtis. 30 “ Ro Se ies op ep Pay 
tion. THERE IS NOT A POOR PIECE IN| ritéte brown Church. 2. A. E to Cz. For Mez Of merry goes the Time. 2. G. DtoD..Martin. 30 
d . L , vhs owe es 4 - ») se | 
THE LIST. NOP. OF BAPILONG o, ere das cis odeaeces «eee cae Pitts. 80, OF where ix our Deinty, our Darling 2? 2. Eb 
Little Darling, linger near me, 2. Eh to Ey. | 0 E>. Middle Voice with Chorns................ Reden. 39 
Alone by the Sea-side. 2. EF. FtoF. Mez. Sop., ||  Mez. Sop. or Baritone, with Chorus............-. Persley. 35| Orphan’s Prayer. 1. G. Ato Eb......... Webster. 30 
or Bar, and Chorus.......,........ SO Se eee Tucker. 35 Little dimpled Hands. 2. G. D to D. And Cho- | ; ; ‘ P 
Awake from thy Slumber. 2. G. DtoG. Sere- ce See) Re Ra a ON ee Mae ee Bie a Porsiey. 85 | O6r 4 Donnte Cg On NO Seen ee = a 
made for Moz. Tenor...............cesseesrcecee Johnson. 80 | xrittle Feet so white and Fatn.. See Persley. 40 mixed OROERE.. 2:55 <ajc as weiae a olahaisretsnial else ebster. 
Pees Flowers for my Mother. 2. Pegine = Little Hallie. 2. E. EtoE. Song and Cho. Work. 30 } aul eae, 2. G..D to KE. Mez. Rope read os 
eee as i han ¢ ee Se Little old Cabin in the Lane. 2. G. D to D. ge ae” ae “SS a a ae doz 
Beaspeier Snow. 2. C. DtoC. With Oregon 30 Bar. or Base, and CHOTus, cose. cect  yaesemer ae Hays. 35 | Pleasant Thoughts of long ago. 2. G. Dtok. 
: Se Seaver aS a aber th little Little old Woman. 2. .C. D to E. Humorous Song Hor Middle Voice. sp 9..s5; seach snaswneas cette = Perstey. 35 
eee 7 an, E> to’F. ie Soprano or Bar. and with two-part Chorus......0..5-s.:.0. sees eeee eet Tucker.30| Poor little Boy of the Town, 2. G. D to E. 
OS a aE AMEN Saas Gorham. 30 | Little Sam, 2. FF. CtoC. And Chorus...... Hays. 85| Middle Voice with Chorus................s20e0- Tucker, 30 
Broken Ties. 2. D. C#toD. Sentimental Song for terpcdd fentehe a no more, 2, By. ays Bp. ot *Prettiest Girl I know, 2. Ab. Ey to Ey. And 
Alto OF Base... 1.2.02... 2s. ceeee eee eee e eens eens Webster. 30 iddle Voice and Chorus....... ..+.+--0+0+-+- ersley..25 |}. Ghoruss¢ 2: 1) Be. de oe ehhh "Hays. 50 
Christmas Chimes. 1, 2, and 3. A collection of Little white Cot in the Lane. 2, F. E to B. Nad Memories.» 22 FC Pry - Hasé: tamal 
choice Christmas Hymns aud Sacred Songs... Lage * Mez. Sop. or Mez. Ten. and Chorus.... .......... Muse. 30 | * ¥ palo se nig ig ye tae ae ie ont t . kt et i oi 
‘tin , & ad ‘ “ 9 
Come Home, Papa. .2... Go Dito Brie anise artin. 0 | Lonely, oh! so lonely. Be Fe WO gat Kinkel. 30 *Safe inthe Ark. 2. F. ¥ to F. Mez. Sop. or 
Darling little Belle. 2. C. Eto E. For Medium Lone Rock by the Sea. Answer to ‘Rock beside Bar...) hela e ae Sr ore. Tucker. 49 
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EIGHTY-ONE FIRST CLASS PRIZES 


At the World's Fair, London. 
Over all competition, for the superiority of the 
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At exhibitions in the United States, 


CHICKERING PIANO FORTES, 


A general reduction in prices, and a strict adhesion to the one price system, secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 
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the most durable in the world, and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has no equal in the country. They will be found and 
debi in tone; the treble and tenor liquid, brilliant and melodious; the bass deep, clear and rich; the touch light, elastic and powerful. 4 y y pure 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aids to labor. 
: Their PRICES are setas LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 
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For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the peints which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 
PIANUS are considered superior to others: ‘ 
1. QUALITY OF TONE. : 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF AOTION. 5. STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2, BODY OR POWER OF TONE. 4. DELICAOY AND POWER OF ACTION. 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO gold by us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily. 
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READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: ; 
The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 
in Europe or America: [RANSLATION. | : ; } 

Messrs, Cu10KERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert’of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I must declare them perfect and penfectissimes, 
(superlatively perfect). There is no quality which is foreign to them. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmony, 
peihancy. solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects. * * * —LISZT. 

I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world —L. M. GOTTSCHALK,. 
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Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Persons ata distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. ’ ; ’ t : 
Illustrated Catalogues, tully describing and showing the external appearance of each style of Grand, Square and Upright Piano, manufactured by Chickering & Sons, mailed free on 


application to OF J. z WHITNEY & COo., State Agents, Detroit. 
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NUMBER V, 


A Dilettante’s Description. 


There are some people wondrous fond 
Of long-tailed ‘‘minims,” tailless ‘ breeves,” 
Of “bars” and ‘“‘rests,” of “slurs” and ‘‘ swells,” 
Of “crochets,” ‘‘ quavers,” ‘ semi-bré¥es,” 
And all the host of awkward names 
That fill the brainless skulls of those 
Who pour their miscalled ‘* music ” out, 
As water from the fountain flows. 


»” 


A gurgling stream, “‘ soft,” “loud” or ‘strong, 
“Piano,” ‘‘ forte,” ‘‘fortissimo,” 

As “sharps” or ‘‘naturals” direct, 
Or as the “flats” or“ cleffs” may show, 

Or as the “turns,” or ‘* shakes,” or ‘‘ beats,” 
Or small “‘apoggiaturas ” stand, 

Oras the ‘‘ pauses,” ‘* strol e:” or ‘‘ points” 
Will guard the tortures of ‘the band.” 


But as for me, I must confess 
I hate them from my very soul; 
I hate the names; I hate the sound; 
I hate the fashion, part and whole; 
I hate all music that is taught 
By ‘“‘leger lines,” or ‘‘ staves,” or ‘“ note;” 
I hate all music but the strains 
That from the harp of Nature float. 


Wars only read the barbarous names 
ith which they christen ‘fa, sol, la:” 
They are long and tough as hickory trees— 
Enough to break a giant’s jaw. 
There’s ‘‘allegretto,” ‘ arioso,” 
** Allegro,” ‘‘con crescendo,” 
‘Ad libitum,” ‘‘ amorosco,” 
“ Adagio,” ‘‘dimuendo,” 


“Andantino,” “expressivo,” 
“Finale,” ‘‘tutti,” ‘ spiritoso,” 
“ Volti Subito,” ‘ concerto,” 
‘* Presto,” ‘‘ rondo,” ‘* maestoso,” 
“Tempo primo,” ‘‘ obligato,” 
*‘ Largo,” ‘‘ vivace,” ‘‘ moderato,” 
‘“‘Segno,” “dolce,” ‘‘ concertante,” 
“Trio,” “solo,” ‘ brilliante,” 


And hosts of words like these they use— 
Enough to frighten honest men; 
They're so confounded hard to write, 
Three several times they've spoilt my pen. 
Oh! Ido detest the whole concern, 
_* Gamut,” “* Fine,” ‘* Finale” and ‘‘ Coda,” 
And wish that every man who “plays” 
Might be debarred his port and soda 


And as for ladies who will sit, 
And on a huge piano thrum, 
I wish that every one might be 
Imprisoned in a giant’s drum. 
Oh! there is that in woman’s voice 
Which wins the soul like angels’ favors, 
But saints preserve us from 1t when 
‘Tis cracked by ** semibreves” and ‘ quavers.” 


I do detest man’s different things— 
The fiddle, fife, the kettle drum, 
And all the ‘‘ notes” a man can screech, 
From “fa, sol, la” to ‘‘ fee, faw, fum. 
I wish some mighty giant would 
Seize all that are or are to be, 
Tie a huge millstone to the heap, 
And hurl them headlong to the sea. 


Give me the music of the earth— 
The sounds that break from every tree— 
The music that, like incense, comes 
From the green earth and dancing sea. 
Oh! there are strains that nature sings, 
Which steal like blessed spirits on, 
To pour upon the mind diseased 
A holy balm for pleasures gone, 


Duleet Musing. 


A History of the Piano Forte. 

Before the piano forte came the harpsichord, and 
before the harpsichord came the spinet, and before 
the spinet came the virginal, and before the virginal 
came the clavichord and monochord, before these 
the clavicytherium, before that the citole, before 
that the dulcimer and psaltery, and before them all 
the Egyptian, Grecian and Roman harps, and lyres 
innumerable, 

Some of the harps of antiquity were struck with 
a quill or ‘‘plectrum”—we know very little more 
about them except that some were round and some 
angular, some with three corners, some with more, 
some had ten strings, some. thirteen ; and modifica- 
tions of these varieties formed the staple of stringed 
instruments in the middle ages. The middle ages, 
then, had harps of all kinds, and out of the harp 
grew the psaltery, the dulcimer and citole. The 
psaltery was a box with metal strings stretched over 
it ; it was plucked with a quill. The dulcimer was 
also a box with strings stretched over it, but it was 
struck with two crooked sticks. The citole, or 
“little chest,” was another box with strings stretched 
over it, but it was played with the fingers. And 
now, if we roll all these into one, we shall get the 
first glimmering notion or embryo of a piano. A 
piano involves three fundamental ideas—percussion 
(hammer), vibration or sonorous box (sounding 
board), and finger-touch through mechanical action 
(keyboard). From the dulcimer, sometimes called 
hacbret, or hackboard (alas! how many young ladies 
go back to the dark ages, and turn their pianos into 
hack-boards! )}—from the dulcimer we get percussion 
with a hammer, and from all three we get the sonor- 
ous box, or sounding-board; but no one had yet 
thought of that crowning glory—that now, at length 
so perfect and subtle minister of touch—the key- 
board. As early as the eleventh century the key- 
board was creed to the organ, and some time 
afterwards an unknown Italian (perhaps Guido or 
Arezzo) adapted it to stringed instruments, and 
hence arose'the clavicytherium, or keyed lyre. 

The clavichord (1500) was a real advance; it was 
in most respects like the clavicytherium, with the 


restoration of metal strings, and the addition of that: 


sine qua non of all delicate effects of harmony—the 
damper. The damper, as every one knows, is a 
piece of cloth which descends upon the strings after 


| they have been struck to check the vibration and 


prevent the sounds running into one another. 

The claricymbal differed only from the clavichord 
in shape; it bore the same relation to the clavichord 
that a small square piano does to an upright semi- 
grand. ; 

With the clavichord and clayicymbal we enter 
civilized regions; instead of having to fall back up- 
on unknown dulcimer players, copied from old 
manuscripts, and ladies out of stained windows with 
citoles on their laps, we have the solemn figure of 
Sebastian Bach, with his neat periwig @nd silk stock- 


| ings, thrumming those wonderfully melodious jigs 


and sarabands on his favorite instrument, the clavi- 
chord. 

The virginal and spinet were still nearer approaches 
to the piano-forte; they were an improved and more 
expensive kind of clavichord; they were much in 
vogue towards the end of the sixteenth century, and 
were found chiefly in the Elizabethan boudoirs of 
the fine ladies of that stirring and romantic epoch. 
Here, for instance, is a deseription of Mary Queen 
of Scots’ virginal: ‘‘It was made of oak, inlaid 
with cedar, and richly ornamented with gold; the 
cover and sides were beautifully painted with figures 
of birds, flowers, and leaves, and the colors are still 
bright. On the lid is a grand procession of warriors, 
whom a bevy of fair dames are propitiating by pres- 
ents of wine and fruit.” 

Some think virginal refers to Elizabeth, who liked 
to be called the virgin queen. Dr. Johnson says it 
was a compliment to young ladies in general, who 
all liked to strum on the virginal. 


writer, with better judgment, reminds us how, in 
the pleasant twilights of convents and old halls, it 
served to lead sweet voices singing hymns to the 
Virgin. The very sound of the word ‘‘vtrginal” 
reminds one of St. Cecilia sitting, as Raphael has 
painted her, in a general atmosphere of music, with 
angels listening; or else the light should fall through 
stained glass upon old impanelled wainscots of dark 
oak, or upon purple velvet cushions and rich tapes- 
try. 

About the year 1700 the virginal went out of fash- 
ion, and its place was finally taken up by the im- 
proved clavichord, called Spinet, and later on harp- 
sichord. In 1760 a first-class harpsichord by 
Rucker, the most celebrated maker, cost one hun- 
dred guineas. A grand harpsichord looked precisely 
like a grand piano, only it was provided with two 
key-boards, one above the other, the top one being 
to the bottom one very much what the swell key- 
board of the organ is to the main key-board. To 
every note there were four strings, three in unison, 
the fourth tuned an octave higher, and there were 
stops capable of shutting off or coupling any of 
these together. The quality of the sound depended 
upon’ the material of which the jack was made— 
whether, that is, the string was struck with cloth, 
quill, metal, or buft leather; the quantity did not de- 
pend, as in the piano, upon the finger-touch, but up- 
on the number of strings coupled together by the 
stops. It now at last occurred to admirers of the 
harp and violin that all refinement of musical ex- 
pression depended upon touch, and that whereas 
you could only pluck a string by machinery in one 
way, you might hit it in a hundred different ways. 

The long-abandoned notion of striking the strings 
with a hammer was at length revived, and by the 
addition of this third and last element the harp- 
sichord emerged into the piano-forte. The idea oc- 
curred to three men at the same time, about the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century—Christofali, an 
talian; Marius, a Frenchman, and Schroter, a Ger- 
man. The palm probably rests with the Italian, 
although so clumsy were the first attempts that little 
success attended them, and good harpsichords on 
the wrong principle were still preferred to bad 
pianos on the right one; but the key-note of the new 
instrument had been struck in more senses than one 
—the object of centuries was, in fact, accomplished— 
the age of the quill, pig’s bristle, thorn, ivory tongue, 
etc., was rapidly drawing to its close. A small ham- 
mer was made to strike the string and awake a clear, 
precise, and delicate tone unheard before, and the 
‘“seratch with a sound at the end of it” was about 
to be consigned, after a long reign, to an eternal ob- 
livion. 

We cannot wonder at the old harpsichord and 
clavichord lovers, even the greatest of them, not 
taking kindly at first to the piano-forte, the keys re- 
ipaieon a greater delicacy of treatment; it became 
necessary for musicians and amateurs to change 
their style of playing, and this alone was enough to 
hand over the new instrument to the rising genera- 
tion. Silberman showed two of his piano-fortes to 
Sebastian Bach, who praised them as ingenious 
pieces of mechanism, but complained of their feeble 
tone. Silberman, nothing disconcerted, retired into 
his workshop, and, after some years of study, during 
which no expense was spared, he at Yast pro- 
duced an instrument which even Bach, wedded 
as he was to the clavichord, pronounced to be ‘‘ with- 
out fault.” From that moment a rapid demand for 
Silberman’s pianos rose throughout Germany; they 
could not be made fast enough. 

‘But the man who, more than any other, made the 
piano and piano-forte music popular in England and 
all over the Continent was Muzio Clementi, born at 
Rome, 1752. At eighteen he composed his Op. II, 
which forms the basis of all modern piano-forte 
sonatas, and which, Sebastian Bach observed, only 
the devil and Clementi could play. Clementi was 
educated in England by the kindness of Mr. Beck- 


3ut another] ford, and soon rivaled Bach as a popular teacher. 
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In 1780 he went to Paris, and was perfectly aston- 
ished at his reception. He was dubbed the greatest 
player of the age, Mozart perhaps excepted. The 
pianos used by Mozart and Clementi were the last 
improved pianos of Stein, the successor of Silber- 
man, with an extended compass of five octaves; yet, 
in comparison with the commonest pianos now in 
use, these were but miserable machines. 

The following simple rules are more commonly 
known than observed: Keep your piano out of 
damp rooms; never place it too near the fire or the 
window, or between them, or in a draught, but 
place it at least a foot from the wall, or in the mid- 
dle of the room. Do not load the top of it with 
books; and if it is a cottage, don’t turn the bottom— 
as I have known some people to do—into a cupboard 
for wine and dessert. Keep the keys carefully dust- 
ed, and always shut down the lid when you have 
done playing.—‘‘Haveis’ Music and Morals.” 


Hanpe’s LirtLe Joke.—Handel was one of the 
most humorous of mortals, and at the same time one 
of the most irritable. His best jokes were perpetra- 
ted frequently during his most violent bursts of 
passion. 

Having occasion to bring out one of his oratorios 
in a provincial town in England, he began to look 
about for such material to complete his orchestra and 
chorus as the place might afford. One and another 
was recommended, as usual, as being a splendid 
singer, a great player, and so on. After a while 
such as were collectible were gathered together in a 
room, and after preliminaries Handel made his ap- 
pearance, puffing, both arms full of manuscripts. 
‘*Gentlemen,” quoth he ‘‘ you all read manuscripts?” 
““Yes, yes,” responded from all parts of the room. 
‘* We play in church,” added an old man behind a 
violoncello. ‘* Very well, blay dis,” said Handel 
distributing the parts. 

This done, and a few explanations delivered, Han- 
del retired to a distant part of the room to enjoy the 
effect. The stumbling, fumbling and blundering 
that ensued is said to have been indescribable. Han- 
del’s sensitive ear and impetuous spirit could not 
brook the insult, and clapping his hands to his ears, 
he ran to the old gentleman of the violoncello, and 
shaking his fist furiously at the terrified man and the 
instrument, said: ‘‘You blay in de church! very 
well, you may blay in de church; for we read de 
Lord is long-suffering, of loving kindness, forgiving 
iniquity, transgression and sin; you shall blay in de 
chureh, but you shall not blay for me!” and snatch- 
ing together his manuscript, he rushed out of the 
room, leaving his astonished performers to draw 
their own conclusions. 


? 


VIENNA Musica Marrers.—After what is jocose- 
ly termed in mild family circles “ playing old goose- 
berry” with the singers regularly engaged at the 
Imperial Opera House, Vienna, fate appears resolved 
to treat the ‘‘ guests,” or stars, in a singular manner, 
so that, consequently, some of them will be conspic- 
uous by their absence. For instance, Herr Schelper, 
the baritone, who was to have appeared during the 
present month, has written to ery off. Herr Nie- 
mann, too, has done the same. He went for the 
benefit ef his health, to drink the waters, or to sub- 
ject himself to the ‘‘cure”, at Kissengen; and it 
seems the said ‘‘cure” cured him too much, so that 
passing beyond the limits of health, he sailed round 
the sanitary globe till he returned to the regions of 
ailments. In addition to this, he has had a swelling 
in one hand, in consequence of which he suftered 
immense pain, and was obliged to undergo two ope- 
rations. The result is that he feels so weak as to be 
utterly incapable of fulfilling his engagements there. 
The new season will shortly commence at the Royal 
Opera House. In the way of novelty, the manage- 
ment is hesitating between ‘Don Carlos” and 
‘‘Hanilet.” The choice will most probably fall on 
“Don Carlos,” because, in the first place, the 
‘*Hamlet” of M. Ambroise Thomas without Mlle. 
Nilsson is like the Hamlet of Shakespeare without 
Hamlet; because in the second, Mlle. Nilsson is not 
in Europe; and because in the third, Herr Herbeck 
would not be able to pay her terms if she were in 
Europe. 


THE ONLY EXPEDIENT.—A letter from Lisbon 
gives rather an amusing account of operatic affairs 
in that city, where Verdi's ‘‘ Macbeth ” is being per- 
formed with great success, not, however, as a matter 
of ehoice, but of necessity, It has proved impossi- 
ble to find a tenor for Lisbon; it is consequently nec- 
essary to find an opera without a tenor part, and 
“Macbeth,” not remarkable for any other merit, 
perfectly answers the purpose. The piece is princi- 
pally sustained by Mile. Fricci and Miss Laura Har- 
ris, formerly at Her Majesty’s Theater. 


THE 


Offenbach’s New Opera. 


Mr. L. C. Burnand’s version of Offenbach's ‘ La) 


Vie Parisienne,” which is altered into ‘La Vie 


Parisienne in London,” has been produced at the | 


Holborn Theatre with but moderate success. The 
outline of the story is briefly this ; A Swedish noble- 
man, who has a notion of writing a book on the 
manners and customs of the English, arrives in 
London with his daughter in advance of his terma- 
gant wife, and is met at the Charing-cross railway 
station by two wild young Englishmen, who deter- 
mine to vent upon the foreigner their extraordinary 
powers of practical joking. Pretending to be com- 
missionaires, they take charge of the innocent and 
susceptible Swede, and thereupon commences the 
series of jokes. Instead of taking the stranger and 
his daughter to the Langham Hotel, they are quar- 
tered in Tom Gadfly’s lodgings. An impromptu 
dinner party is got up by the irrepressible Tom, his 
boot maker consenting to act as a major of dragoone, 
and his pretty glove maker as a lady of title. Tom’s 
companion, Sprightly, contributes to the fun, and 
takes the distinguished foreigner to a servants’ ball, 
under the pretence that he is visiting the Lord 
Mayor. The wife of the Baron de Gondremarcke 
is, however, on his track, and, having gained admmis- 
sion into Gadfly’s house, she surprises him on his 
return from the Lord Mayor's helplessly inebriated. 
If the opera had ended here, at the close of the 
second act, a far different result might have been 
attained. When the wife and husband meet the 
play is over. But a third superfluous act at a 
masked ball in the Opera House is added, wherein 
the situation of the second act between the husband 
and wife is needlessly repeated. Although the scene 
is itself admirably arranged, and the picture bright 
and telling, the act proved too much for the patience 
of the audience, who showed their irritability in an 
unnistakable manner. 


THE CANADIAN Prima Donna.—The Atheneum 
thus speaks of the debut of Mlle. Albani in the 
“‘Somnambula” at Covent Garden: 

“Mlle. Albani is a Canadian young lady, who has 
studied in Paris under M. Duprez, and in Milan.un- 
der Signor Lamberti; and surprise must therefore be 
felt that her execution and style are still so imperfect. 
It is a nice but not a telling voice, as there is but 
moderate power, and the notes are unequal in quality. 
Mile. Albani has been on the stage at Messina, at 
Milan, and at Florence (the Pergola), but she made 
no sensation in the first-mentioned city, beyond that 
of a succes @estine, as at Covent Garden; in point of 
fact, the first thing for her to do is to study deport- 
ment, not precisely in the way adopted by Charles 
Dickens’s dignified dancing-master in ‘Bleak 
House,’ but, at all events, to get rid of her awkward 
use of arms and hands. It is obvious that Mlle. Al- 
bani will have to depend more on graceful action 
than on her personal attractions. Mlle. Marimon is 
a proof that plainness is no bar to success, and it has 
happened that when ugliness is accompanied with 
genius, the force of the latter has won public sym- 


pathy.” 


More Orveras Bourre.—At the Alcazar Royal, | 


Brussels, an entirely new opera boufte, by M. Lecocq, 
entitled ‘‘ Les Cent Vierges ” (The Hundred Virgins), 
has been produced and well received. It is thus 
spoken of: ‘* The subject is laughable, although not 
in very good taste, as we have the adventures of a 
cargo of young ladies sent out to an island inhabited 
by one hundred English emigrants, who have writ- 
ten for this curious consignment in order that each 
may marry and aid to establish the colony. Only 
sixteen females arrive, and among them are two 
married ladies, in pursuit of whom come their hus- 
bands, who, in order to watch the movements of 
their fugitive wives, put on the garments of the 
weaker sex. The women are drawn by lot, and as 
each falls to the share of one of the islanders, the 
predicament of the two disguised gentleman can be 
easily imagined. Various amusing complications 
arise, and the fun—which is at times not over- 
refined—is well kept up.” 


LOHENGRIN AT BoLoGn‘'s.—The first performance 
of Wagner's ‘‘Lohengrin” at Bologna has been 
summed up by Dr. Verita, an Italian critic, in a few 
lines: ‘‘ A little weariness, a little confusion, much 


admiration, little excitement, surprise rather than | 


delight—the surprise which the grandiose awakens. 


Apparently a triumph; really the wonder which the | 


imensions and deficien- 
The 


aspect of chaos, colossal in 
cies, would excite in its astonished beholder. 


marvelous, however, is not wholesome daily bread; | 


but an intelligent, self-controlling public may allow 
itself that luxury—occasionally.” 
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On the Preservation of the Voice. 

| The most important things to be observed are the 
condition of the body when singing, and the man- 
ner of singing. Never sing while indisposed, par- 
ticularly in the organs of the voice; never sing im- 
mediately after running fast, or after riding, lifting, 
or similar bodily exertion; when the voice is not at 
command, is wavering, incorrect, or panting, which 
may have very bad consequences withal. Never 
sing immediately before or after meals; for it hurts 
both the voice and the health together. Never talk 
or sing too long; it will raise an irritation, a burn- 
ing, a pricking in the throat or chest; which are al- 
ways signs of the approach of indisposition, 

During singing stand free and easy, and do .not 
hold anything before the mouth, which might pre- 
vent the free flow of the breath, and thus weaken 
the chest and deaden the tone. The chest must 
always be held freely erect, that the Jungs may ex- 
pand, strengthening the breath, and giving more 
ease to the song. Never, or at least very seldom, 
touch the extreme limits of your power of voice. 
Frequent repetition of this over-singing might pro- 
duce a sudden and entire loss of voice. 

Do not sing in a place either too cold or too warm, 
so as to lose the proper proportion of warmth be- 
tween the breath inhaled and exhaled. 

A singer must be more moderate than any body 
else in cating and drinking, for the sake of the pre- 
servation of his voice; and this precious treasure is 
well worth such a privation, This is particularly 
applicable to tenor, soprano and alto voices; the bass 
is not so delicate. — Watson's Journal. 


What the Songsters Sip. 


A pains-taking investigator for one of the daily 
papers furnishes the following information: 

The gods of song seem to be gifted with as great a 
diversity of tastes as the goddesses. Wachtel, we 
are assured, drinks seltzer water and milk; Niemann, 
Bavarian beer; Beck, honey in warm water; Michiot, 
plenty of black coffee; Padilla eats hard bread crust; 
Sontheim takes snuff; and Mario smokes all the time 
he is not on the stage. In the long list of voice- 
sweetners used by singers whose names are not 
familiar on this side of the water, we notice baked 
veal, champagne, pears, green plums, unleavened 
wafer, milk, dried plums, and Bordeaux, each of 
which has a special advocate who would doubtless 
not dare to go upon the stage without it. With such 
a variety of remedies it does not seem that there is 
much excuse for hoarseness on the stage, in church 
choirs, or anywhere else. The artist, that can’t find 
something in that catalogue to tune up on has a 
larynx altogether too nice for common use. But 
there is Nilsson, and Kellogg, and Parepa Rosa, 
upon what nectar do they sip that they should war- 
ble so? Jenkins should at once bestir himself. If 
all this divine carolling is but the effervescence of 
hard. cider ‘‘sucked through a straw” behind the 
scenes, it is time honest ticket holders should know 
it. We protest against their being swindled in any 
; such way. 

Deny 

Tue Latest aBsout Liszt.—A paragraph went the 
round of the papers lately relative to the departure 
| of the composcr Liszt from Rome, his home for ten 
years or more back. The choleric Abbe, said this 
report, was playing a selection of his music before 
the Pope, when, at the end of a favorite passage, he 
turned around only to find the Pontiff fast asleep. 
The next morning, in high dudgeon, he shook the 
dust of the Holy City from his sandals, and betook 
himself to the Austrian capital. A correspondent 
gives a different version of the story. In the latter 
part of the fifties Liszt came to Rome with the hope 
of obtaining the Musical Directorship of the Papal 
Chapel. But the prejudice of the Italians to German 
music, and the natural preference for their own, 
stood in the way of his ambition. After long years 
of weary waiting, a pension was offered him from 
the Austrian government, and, in despair of obtain- 
ing the coveted position from the Roman Pontiff, he 
betook himself last month to Vienna, and there his 
last days will probably be spent. 


WacuHtrEL as A Warp SNAappeR.—Wachtel sings 
the Postilion’s song with ‘splendid snap,” writes a 
witty correspondent, ‘‘ but isn’t there some legerde- 
main about that whip?” The whip was closely 
scrutinized by a party of Cincinnatians, and they 
‘found it to be an ordinary carriage whip. ‘The lash 
is of silk, ana Wachtel makes it himself invariably. 
His faculty of cracking a whip loudly or softly in 
/unison with rapid music, and by almost impercepti- 
ble movements of the wrist, is unique, and he says 
he will give $50,000 to anybody who can produce the 
‘same effects. 
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Gorrespondence. 


Letter from Boston. 


Tue PREPARATIONS FOR THE Great JUBILEE—A 
REMEARSAL BY THREE THOUSAND SINGERS— 
PRESIDENT GRANT ‘TO BE PRESENT— THE EN- 
GAGEMENT OF JOHANN STRAUSS—OTHER MUSICAL 
Marrers—TuHeratrrica, [reMs, ETC. 


Correspondence of THe 8onG Journat. 
Boston, April 20, 1872. 

The preparations for the great musical jubilee are 
progressing with all due activity. In all depart- 
ments of the huge undertaking very marked pro- 
gress has been made within the past four weeks. 
The site of the monster building presents a busy 
scene. Never in the city of Boston has there been 
so large a space devoted to building operations with 
so large a crowd of workinen, all actively employed. 
One end, that facing the south, is already up (that 
is, the framework is all in place), and a part of the 
immense arches of truss-work are constructed, in 
readiness to be raised. 

So great has been the demand for certain kinds of 
lumber that the market has been wholly cleaned out, 
and private enterprises have almost to go begging. 

The pressure for admission to the great chorus 
still continues, although no societies have been ad- 
mitted for at least six weeks, the lists being already 
full. It was seriously proposed to raise a second 
chorus of 20,000 voices, and facts show that this 
might readily have been done, but the immense 
amount of extra work it would have precipitated 
upon the managers, and especially upon chorus 
headquarters, led to an abandonment of the project. 
It was decided, however, to let the choral societies 
already enrolled recruit their numbers to as great an 
extent as they might desire. The original number 
reported, and no more, will be entitled to seats, for 
the aggregate already overtops the prescribed 20,000, 
but in order to permit all an opportunity to attend, 
the societies will be allowed to alternate their dele- 
gations as they may see fit, provided, of course, that 
all occupants of the chorus seats shall be thoroughly 
qualified to sing the music. Condtctors and officers 
of societies are held responsible for the fulfillment 
of this latter obligation. Many societies have al- 
ready secured extra books by purchase, and are hard 
at work, with the understanding that they will be 
accepted in installments. Through these means at 
Jeast 30,000 singers will be heard in the course of 
the jubilee. 

Your western readers can form but a slight idea 
of the enthusiasm that prevails among the singers of 
the East in regard to the great musical demonstra- 
tion. Of the 170 different choral societies enrolled, 
by far the greater number belong to New England, 
Massachusetts alone furnishing over 100, The whole 
country, however, will be well represented, the lists 
showing enrollments from more than one-half of all 
the States in the Union. Boston furnishes nearly 
6,000 singers, who are divided among twelve differ- 
ent societies, the Boston Chorus, organized by Dr. 
Tourjee, alone comprising 3,400 members. Enlist- 
ments were stopped at that figure, although one or 
two thousand more singers might readily have been 
obtained. Every one of those enrolled must under- 
go a personal examination before they are entitled 
to seats in the Coliseum, and the tickets for said 
seats are not to be issued except upon the showing 
of the proper certificate of qualification. In this 
manner all ‘‘dead wood” or ‘‘dummies” will be 
thrown out. Any attempt to get into the ‘‘ show” 


’ 


without paying for a ticket will be a fruitless effort, | 


unless the applicant proves himself or herself to be 


a good singer. There will be, without doubt, great- 


cr efficiency in the chorus than there was three 
years ago, 


The Boston Chorus holds its regular rehearsals in 
sections of eight or nine hundred each. On the 9th 
inst. a general or mass rehearsal was held at Music 
Hall. Upwards of 3,000 singers attended, overflow- 
ing the auditorium, platform and all the standing 
places, The rehearsal in itself was a grand jubilee. 
The effect of 3,000 voices in such pieces as the two 
Bach chorals, *‘See what love hath the Father,” 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘St. Paul,” and the chorus of 
Levites, from Costa’s *‘ Eli,” was magnificent and 
inspiring. All these selections were rendered with 
effect, and even the two most difficult choruses, 
“All we like sheep,” from ‘The Messiah,” and 
“Yet doth the Lord,” from ‘‘ Elijah,” went finely 
after one or two trials. One of the finest perform- 
ances of the evening was the ‘‘ Damascus Triumphal 
March,” from Costa’s ‘‘ Naaman,” in which occurs 
a beautiful chorus of maidens, ‘*‘ Welcome, welcome, 
Syria’s defender.” This latter was sung with such 
precision and effect by the 900 sopranos and 800 
altos that there was a spontaneous outburst of ap- 
plause from the tenors and basses. Another mass 
rehearsal, which included three of the four sections 
of the Boston Chorus, or about 2,500 voices, was 
held last evening at Tremont Temple, and another 
takes place at the same hall next Friday evening. 
These rehearsals are under the disection of Mr. Carl 
Zerrahn, with G. E. Whiting as organist. 

Mass rehearsals of the other Boston singers will 
take place in the course of the coming month, and 
it is also contemplated to have other general rehearsals 
at central points—three at least in Massachusetts, 
and one each in Maine, New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont. 

The new music book was issued to the societies by 
Dr. Tourgee about the 15th inst. It forms 177 pages, 
and the singers have some lively work before them to 
acquaint themselves with the sixty-three different 
selections it contains. It was published for the 


Jubilee Association by Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. 
Among the new compositions are two choruses from 
John K. Paine’s new oratorio of ‘* St. Peter,” ‘“ How 
lovely shines the Morning Star” and ‘‘ This is the 
Witness of God;” a ‘‘ Festival Hymn,” words and 
music by Dudley Buck; and an ‘‘ Invocation Hymn,” 
words and music by Matthias Keller. The ‘ Ger- 
man Union Hymn” and the ‘*‘ American Hymn,” 
(words written for the National Peace Jubilee of 
1869 by Oliver Wendell Holmes, music by Keller), 
will also be sung. The singing of the latter was one 
of the grandest features at the first jubilee. In addi- 
tion to the music already sent out, there will be an 
appendix containing a dozen or more national songs 
and several original works, including a choral com- 
posed for the occasion by George E. Whiting, which 
was not received in time to be printed in the main 
collection. 

The engagements for the orchestra are being made 
by J Thomas Baldwin, who was Gilmore’s “right 
hand man” in organizing the great orchestra of the 
first jubilee. Up to the present time 250 of the best 
players of New York have been secured, and a 
couple of hundred more will probably be taken from 
that city. The New York musicians are not only 
willing, but anxious, to be counted in, for the good 
reason that the festival will tend to increase the 
weight and thickness of their pocket books. Their 
experiences at the jubilee of 1869 were of a very 
happy description, that event having put nearly 
$60,000 into the pockets of the musicians of the 
country. The coming affair will do much better 
than that. Aside from the orchestra of 1,000, there 
| will be a military band of the same number, making 
a total instrumental force of 2,060. 

A committe recently visited Washington to invite 
President Grant to attend the jubilee. He accepted 
the invitation. The heads of departments, foreign 
ministers, members of Congress, Governors of all 
the States, and mayors of the principal ‘cities, will 
‘also be invited as the guests of the city govern- 
|ment, 


The announcement that the celebrated waltz com- 
poser and orchestral conductor, Johann Strauss, of 
Vienna, has been engaged to conduct a portion of 
leach concert, will afford much gratification to the 
Americans who intend to be present. Mr. Gilmore 
visited him while in Vienna, and invited him to 
come to America and share the honors of the festival 
with him. He expressed an earnest desire to attend, 
|and manifested the strongest interest in the plans of 
the undertaking. He feared, however, that an en- 
gagement in St. Petersburgh would prevent his 
acceptance of the offer. While Mr. Gilmore was in 
Vienna Strauss refused a brilliant offer of an engage- 
ment made him by New York parties. Upon his 
departure, Mr. Gilmore left the matter in the hands 
of George L. Osgood, the young Boston tenor, who 
has recently been singing in Vienna and Berlin, and 
on the 24th ult. cable telegrams were received an- 
nouncing that Strauss had at length accepted. The 
sum Strauss is to receive is £3,500 and expenses. 


Concerts have been quite numerous during the 
past month, but not all of them have paid, for the 


reason that the Jubilee absorbs everyone's attention, 
and again, we are now at the fag end of the busiest 
musical season Boston has ever known. The most 
notable entertainment was the benefit concert of 
A. P. Peck, which drew a crowded house at Music 
Hall on the 3dinst. Theodore Thomas’s full orches- 
tra, Miss Marie Krebs, the pianist, and a quartette 
of artists from the Parepa-Rosa Opera Troupe, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Jennie Van Zandt, Mrs. Zelda 
Seguin, William Castle and 8. C. Campbell, ap- 
peared on the occasion, together with H. M. Dow, 
of our own city, as accompanist. 

Theodore Thomas treated us to three more of his 
incomparable concerts on the afternoon and evening 
of Saturday, the 6th, and “the evening of Sunday, 
the 7th. Thomas’s orchestra is immensely popular 
here as everywhere else, and there is no city outside 
New York where he gives so many concerts in the 
course of a year. 

Carl Zerrabn had a benefit concert on the 10th, 
when the orchestra of the symphony concerts, and 
Mrs. J. W. Weston, as the soprano soloist, gave a 
very fine rendering of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Egmont” mu- 
sic. Miss Charlotte Cushman was to have read the 
connecting portions of Goethe's text, but was taken 
ill a few days previous to the concert, and the task 
was entrusted to William Mason Evans. Miss Cush- 
man has cancelled all her remaining engagements to 
read this season. 

Senor Sarasate, the violinist, gave a concert on 
the 11th aided by Herr Bonawitz, the pianist, and 
others, but was unsuccessful. The party had a 
route laid out through the Eastern States, but on 
account of their failure here gave it up. 

B. J.. Lang is giving a series of symphony con- 
certs at Mechanics’ Hall, which are fully and fash- 
ionably attended. Two of the series have already 
taken place, and two more are to follow, 

At the 24th concert of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, on the 2d, two contralto solos 
from J. K. Paine’s new oratorio of ‘‘St.. Peter,” 
were sung by Mrs. Barry. They made a good im- 
pression, and there is a great desire among musical 
people to hear the whole work. The quarterly ex- 
hibition concert of the New England Conseryatory 
took place at Music Hall on the 12th, in presence of 
an immense audience. This institution proposes to 
add several important features to its already bril- 
liant list of advantages, one of which is a series of 
monthly or semi-monthly concerts at Music Hall, by 
an orchestra composed of our best musicians, under 
the direction of Carl Zerrahn. The works of the 
great masters will thus be rendered with complete- 
ness, and the advanced pupils will have the advan- 
tage of singing and playing with a full orchestra. 
Arrangements are also made whereby a portion of 
this orchestra will assist at the weekly concerts of 
the pupils. The new term of the Conservatory 
opens next week, 
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The Boston Conservatory of Music gave a very 
fine concert at Wesleyan Hall on the 11th, Messrs. 
Eichberg, Leonhard, Fries and Castelli taking part. | 

There is talk of a new conservatory of music, 
with Mr. Thomas Ryan, of the Quintette Club, as 
its director. 

Two of our rising young vocalists, Mr. F. C. 
Packard, tenor, and Mr. F. D. Sprague, basso, give 
a farewell concert on the 8d of May, previous to 
going abroad to study. 

Edwin Forrest began an engagement at the Globe 
Theatre on the 25th ult., but was forced to succumb 
to an attack of pneumonia on the 3d inst. He is 
now recovering, but has been forced to give up all 
his remaining engagements. The Florences are now 
there. 

Oliver Doud Byron, who is playing ‘‘ Across the 
Continent” at the Boston Theatre, has received a 
terrible hammering at the hands of the critics. 
Mrs. John Wood succeeds him next week, and Miss 
Maggie Mitchel] appears on the 29th, to be followed 
May 13th by Joseph Jefferson. Robert McWade is 
at the St. James, and the Museum has brought out 
with fine success a new play by Henry J. Byron, 
entitled ‘‘ Partners for Life.” 

Mr. George L. Osgood will sail for Boston from 
Liverpool in the ‘‘Samaria,” May 27th. On the 
28th ult. he sang in oratorio in Berlin with very fine 
success. 


RANGER. 


From Port Huron. 


A CONCERT BY MR. CAWTHORNE, 
Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
Porr Huron, April 10. 


Monday evening last one of the most pleasant 
musical entertainments Of the season came off in the 
Congregational Church, under the direction of N. 
Cawthorne, the organist. The programme was 
skillfully arranged, the performers in good spirits 
and voice, and in consequence the performance 
evoked the utmost enthusiasm. 

The opening chorus, ‘‘ When the Morning Freshly 
Breaking,” was given by the entire company. A 
quartet, by many thought to be the best of the even- 
ing, was next sung by Misses Long and Kibbee and 
Messrs. Gould and Meisel, Miss Long, the soprano, 
being in excellent voice. Miss and Mr. Stockwell, 
the latter quite generally known to your musical 
readers, came next in a duet, ‘Why do the Swal- 
Jows Change their Home?” Miss Kibbee gave 
‘* Meeting,” a sweet song, after which ‘“ The Unseen 
City,” a quartette with solo and chorus, was given 
in a way that aroused loud plaudits, by Misses Beers 
and Stockwell and Messrs. Barnum and Hamilton. 
Miss Beers is a young lady whose home is at Chica- 
go, but is temporarily visiting at this city. Her 
voice is one of considerable sweetness and evinces 
fair culture. The first part closed with ‘Ruth and 
Naomi,” sang by Miss Beers. 

‘“The Photograph,” a comic duet, rendered in an 
amusing manner by Miss Stockwell and Mr. Meisel, 


awoke much laughter, being not only finely sung, 
but handsomely acted. It was so highly appreciated 
by the audience that an encore was demanded. Mr. 
Stockwell next appeared and sang inimitably, ‘‘ Rock 
Me, ye Billows,” followed by a trio, “ Distant 
Chimes,” sang by Misses Beers, Kibbee and Long. 
Another quartette of the most amusing order was 
then given by Messrs. Stockwell, Meisel, Gould and 
A. E. Hamilton. ‘‘ Jonathan’s Welcome” was so 
satisfying to the audience that an encore was abso- 
lutely insisted on. This composition, as you may 
recall, represents by examples the characteristics of 
the music of America, Germany, England and Ire- 
land. 

“Td Nothing Else to Do” being sang by Miss 
Beers, and encored, she responded by giving ‘‘ Love's 
Request.” The beautiful duet, ‘‘ Larboard Watch,” 
was deliciously sang by Messrs, Spalding and Stock- 


| 
well. Then we had ‘‘Sweetly Soft,” another quar- 


tette, by Misses Kibbee and Beers and Messrs. | 
Stockwell and Spalding, and the grand chorus, ‘‘ In 


‘the Gipsy’s Lamp you Read,” brought the perform- 


ance fittingly to a close. | 
Mr. Cawthorne, of course, presided at the piano, | 
which is equivalent to saying that that portion of 
the entertainment was of the first order. His.per- | 
formance of a solo from ‘‘ La Somnambula” and an) 
arrangement of Hertz’s ‘‘ Last Rose of Summer”) 
was much applauded. The entertainment, on the’ 
whole, was the most entirely successful of the sea- 
son, and was graced by a large and brilliant audi-| 
ence. 
EVERGREEN. | 


! 

HERR WaAGNER.—The 22d of May, Wednesday in | 
Whitsun week, is fixed on for laying the founda- 
tion-stone of the Wagner-Festival-Stage-Play-Theatre 
at Bayreuth, and Wagnerites from all parts are, ex- 
pected to be present at the ceremony. According 
to the plan now entertained it is decided that Herr 
Richard Wagner shall gather round him the musical 
celebrities of Germany, and, profiting by their at- 
tendance, make the great feature of the day a con- 
cert in the opera house. The Musik-Academic 
Vocal Union is also to be invited. Herr Wagner | 
will direct the concert or, at least, certain pieces 
in the programme. Of course the inhabitants of 
Bayreuth will strive hard to amuse their guests, who 
are expected to be very numerous. Herr Wagner 
has purchased a plot of ground immediately ad- 
joining the Hofgarten, on which he intends to have 
a private house erected for himself. The house is 
to be a counterpart of his villa in Switzerland. 


A Funny FREAK OF MENDELSSOHN’S.—Elise Polko, 
in her ‘‘Reminescences of Mendelssohn,” tells us 
that one of the great master’s favorite stories was an 
ancient Roman tradition of a motionless assembly of 
senators, seated in deathlike silence, whom a guile- 
less Gaul mistook for stone statues, and was, there- 
fore, bold enough to pluck the beard of one of the 
circle, when the supposed statue started into life, 
and cut down the audacious Gaul with his sword. 
In remembrance of this anecdote Mendelssohn and 
Hildebrandt, the artist, agreed whenever they met, 
no matter where, even in the most aristocratic socie- 
ty, never to say ‘‘good day” to each other without 
a certain form. Hildebrandt was suddenly to stand 
still and assume a stony face, when Mendelssohn 
was to go up to him slowly and solemnly and pull 
his beard, while he was, in turn, to submit to a 
sharp Roman blow on the shoulder, which dissolved 
the magic spell, and they were then to greet each 
other with their usual cordiality. 


Niusson’s Tarpy Weppine.—A Boston letter to 
the Hartford Times says: After the conclusion of her 
engagement with Strakosch, Nilsson goes to London, 
together with the majority of the troupe, where the 
Drury Lane Theater has been engaged by Mr. Jar- 
rett, her agent, for a series of operatic performances 
before the close of the season. According to the | 
present programme, Nilsson is then to marry her. 
French lover, but as the time approaches for the | 
consummation of the contract, Nilsson realizes the 
risk, the sacrifice she may make of herself, and it is 
my firm opinion that she will not marry, or at any 
rate for some time yet. She has very often stated 
that she desired to sing for ten years yet, and she 
knows that she cannot do that and be a wife as well. 
If she would retain her profession and her fame, she 
must remain Nilsson; otherwise she can afford to 
marry, possessing as she does now about one round 
million dollars in gold. 


OFFENBACH’s Last Errort.—The critics never 
gave a more unanimous verdict upon any opera than 
upon ‘‘ Le Roi Carotte,” or ‘‘ King Carrot,” of Offen- 
bach, to which Victorien Sarden contributed the 
words. An English writer says that as a play it is 
not, for humor, up to the level of an English bur- 
lesque. As for the music, it is in Offenbach’s well 
known style—rather brisk and lively, but wofully 
lacking in originality. The severest criticism is that 
of Jules Janin, in the Debats, upon this piece. He 
pictures the disgust and weariness of the man who 
has paid fifty louis for a good seat, and makes him 
discourse upon the performance in the most bitter 
strain. It appears that the morality of the play is 
below par, even in Paris. The management of ‘the 
Gaite spenf three hundred thousand frances to bring 
out this piece, which Janin calls a ‘double baga- 
elle. 


Commendations. 


{From the Ypsilanti Commercial.] 
THE Sone JournaL.—The April number is a very 
nice one.« ‘ Only a Little Longer” is a capital song. 
Published by J. C. Whitney & Co., Detroit. 


{From the Ypsilanti Sentinel.) 

Tue Sona Journay for April is in; containing 
two pieces of music, and a large amount of musical 
intelligence. It is cheap at one dollar a year, its new 
music alone being worth more than that. 


{From the Schoolcraft News and Dispatch. ] 

Tue Sona Journan.—The April number of this 
excellent musical publication is upon our table, and 
it is fully the equal of any of its predecessors. It is 
published monthly, in Detroit, by C. J. Whitney & 
Co. Besides containing in each number music, both 
vocal and instrumental, of the latest and most popu- 
lar kinds, each number is well supplied with well 
selected musical literature. It is fast growing in 
public favor. 


{From the Port Huron Commercial.] 

The Detroit Sona JournaL for April puts in an 
appearance. It is attractive in style and contents. 
Several pages of excellent reading matter come first, 
and the music is a song entitled Ae a Little 
Longer,” and an instrumental piece called ‘The 
Little Nabob Schottische.” Price $1.00 per year. 
C. J. Whitney & Co., publishers. 

[From the Owosso Press. ] 

Tur Sone JouRNAL, published at Detroit by C. J. 
Whitney & Co., comes out for April with a pleasing 
variety of musical reading matter, and two pieces of 
music by McChesney, ‘* Only a Little Longer,” song 
and chorus, and the ‘‘ Nabob Schottische.’ 


Sritz Nor Harpy.—Jones (who is writing poetry 
to ‘the loveliest of her sex”): “I say, Plunket, old 
boy, do give me arhyme. I’ve written: 

‘Oh! she’s a darling little bpoion, 
And I’m her most deyoted ——’ 
Do tell me what? Give us a good one.” 

Plunket (whois a confirmed old bachelor), ‘Jewel, 

eh? well, let’s see: 

‘She’s a darling little jewel, 

Eh? 
‘ And you're her most deyoted ——’ 

Why, I don’t see anything better than mule! Mule 

is good! Capital rhyme, good sense, and fits to a 

charm. Mule is good, decidedly good.” 

Jones: ‘‘ Mule! ah, you confounded rascal, what 
do you mean? Mule! sir, you're a—a fool! That 
rhymes too.” 

Plunket (calmly): ‘‘ Well, well, just as you please. 
You can put that if you'd rather. ‘Devoted mule’ 
or ‘devoted fool,’ either will do.” 


Tue Unvanep Critice.—The Cincinnati Commer- 
cial says the “untamed critic” is abroad again, and 


is making the Cleveland musical world eloquent 


with his lucubrations. In commenting upon the 
performances of Thomas’ orchestra he says: ‘In 
some points we detect an improvement, a more per- 
fect imprisonment of the subtle soul of the compo- 
sition in hand, and a more uniform command of 
that most unruly part of an orchestra—the brass.” 


|The “imprisonment of the subtle soul” by the or- 


chestra is good. The ‘‘command of the brass” is 


‘also admirable, and if the critic be not too far gone, 


it might not be considered quite unworthy emula- 
tion on his part. He needs a good dose of rhubarb; 
it is cathartic, astringent and tonic. 


Enruvstasric.—An enthusiastic correspondent of 
the New York Hrening Post says of the performance 


|of the pianist Rubenstein ; ‘‘Such force without 
_ confusion, 
such sympathy without mannerism, and withal such 


such rapidity without indistinctness, 
modesty, make an evening spent at his concerts 
(which are, unfortunately, very rare) something to 
be remembered and thought over Jong after. A 
Schumann symphony wrought both himself and his 
listeners up to the highest pitch, the closing sentence 
being given with actually orchestral effect.” 


MADAME Duprez.—The death is announced in 
Paris of Madame Duprez, who, years ago, was a 
popular singer in Italian opera in Paris and else- 
where. She was a pupil of the renowned Choron 
Institute; but her celebrity has been overshadowed 
by that of her husband, the famous tenor, Duprez. 
who is now-a professor at Brussels. The funeral of 
Madame Duprez took place in Paris, and was attend- 
ed by most of the leading authors, composers, and 
artists in the city, 
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Art in Early Music Title Pages. 

What is said to be one of the earliest specimens of 
American lithography, as applied to music title 
pages, is displayed in the editorial rooms of the De- 
troit Hree Press. It is inscribed, ‘‘Onp Dan, 
Emmirt’s ORIGINAL Banso MELopies. Emmrv, 
BrowkErR, Warnock, PetHam. As sung by the 
VirgrxtA MINstRELs with enthusiastic applause, at 
the principal Theatres and Concerts in the Union, 
being an entirely new collection of pieces never be- 
fore Published. O, Dance de Boatmen, Dance; 
"Twill Never Do to Gib It Up So; Old Dan Tucker; 
I’m Gwine ober de Mountains; The Fine Old Colored 
Gentleman; My old Aunt Sally; O, Lud Gals, Gib 
Us, ete. Arranged for the piano forte by Rick. 
Boston; Published by Cras. H. Kerrn, 67 and 69 
Court street. 1840. Price each, 25 cents.” 

The lettering is by no means elaborate, and sur- 
rounds an illustration ‘‘on stone, by W. Sharp, from 
a sketch.” The imagination of the artist has run 
wild in delineating the musical eccentricities of the 
negro race. The drawing and the grouping deal 
entirely with the grotesque, and make up a picture 
as amusing as can well be conceived, and quite in 
keeping with the early eccentricities of negro min- 
strelsy. 

First in the foreground we have a placid stream, 
in which an open-mouthed alligator is pursuing a 
darkey floating on his back. With eyes aghast with 
terror, he holds his banjo in such a manner as to 
foree it edgewise into the animal’s mouth should it 
advance. In anticipation of this advancement, his 
limbs and body are well drawn up. Upon the shore 
two enraptured colored individuals are striking their 
banjos, and opposite them another is keeping time 
with.a tamborine. The melodious strains they have 
evoked have charmed divers bullfrogs upon the 
beach, who, in various attitudes, listen with atten- 
tion. Perched in a tree, a youthful banjo picker is 
forced to cease playing by the too close attentions of 
a turkey buzzard. <A fiddler in plantation panta- 
loons and stove-pipe hat is making music fora couple 
tricked out in holiday attire, who revel in the vigor- 
ous breakdown. An infuriated cow is checked in 
her headlong career toward this couple by the efforts 
of a tall and slender mulatto, who, the better to hold 
the beast, has taken two or three turns of her tail 
about his banjo handle. Rejoicing at all this confu- 
sion is a most decided Ethopian on the extreme right, 
who adds to the clamor by his muscular exertions 
with the bones. Ascending a hill in the distance is 
seen a horse and dray. The horse, much exerting 
himself to draw a recalcitrant opossum hitched to 
the rear end of the vehicle, is bestrode by a darkey, 
who belabors the animal with his banjo. Compla- 
cently lolling upon the bottom boards of this rude 
carriage is a portly wench, all unconscious of the 
clouds gathering overhead. As a specimen of early 
American lithographic art this title page is certainly 
unique. 
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* The Harmonie Society. 

The citizens of Detroit have been long aware of 
the existence of a musical society in the city of more 
than ordinary excellence. On various occasions the 
people have had the pleasure of listening to the 
songs and choruses of the Harmonie Society, it being 
the habit of that organization to aid by its vocal 
accomplishments all enterprises of a charitable or 
patriotic nature. Hence on festival days and in 
public entertainments the trained singers of the Har- 
monie liave not only pleased the public ear, but 
added to the contributions of many a worthy object. 

Upon the recent dedication ceremonies of the 
Soldiers’ Monument, the Harmonie Society occupied 
a conspicuous place in the proceedings. They ap- 
peared, so to speak, before the people of the entire 
State, and acquitted themselves in a manner due to 
their reputation as artists and their character as an 
organization. Among the vast audience that was 
assembled in the Campus Martius, there were none 
but were forced to concede the power of music. 
While the voices of the most stentorian speakers 
could be heard but a few feet away, the notes of the 
Harmonie Society rose above all the clamor of the 
throng, the trampling of horses and the sounds of 
arms, and were heard at the very extremeties of the 
square. Not less sweet than powerful was the mel- 
ody, and the theme most appropriate for such a 
celebration. 

Visitors from distant points were enthusiastic in 
praise of the society, and the press of the interior 
contained complimentary notices of its performances. 
This meed of praise, justly due as it is, is the result 
of persistent study on the part of each individual 
member of the organization, aided by competent and 
wise direction. ‘The Harmonie Society is a musical 
feature that Detroit may justly boast of. 


Opera in New York. 

The people of New York and Brooklyn have 
enjoyed the pleasure of listening to a rare combina- 
tion in opera. he leading parts in the various casts 
were taken by Parepa-Rosa, Adelaide Phillipps, 
Wachtel and Santley. With this unequaled array, 
as might well be imagined, the houses have been 
crowded, at prices varying from two to six dollars. 
As in the case when a fwrore of this kind excites the 
public mind, the cupidity of ticket speculators was 
excited, who even went so far as to buy up every 
seat in the parquette, and thus extorted an advance 
of two to three dollars on each ticket. This aroused 
much indignation, but nevertheless the houses were 
crowded. 


Ready to Hand. 


The Detroit Post, in describing the ceremonies 
attending the dedication of the soldiers’ monument, 
necessarily gave some account of the workmanship 
and appearance of the structure. This description 
the Post found ready to hand in THe Sone JOURNAL, 
and accordingly changing a sentence or two, repub- 
lished it as original. Quite a number of newspapers 
in the State, with much more courtesy than the Post 
deserves, seeing this description in its columns, have 
reprinted and credited the plagiarized article to that 
paper. 


Western Normal Institute. 


Western Normal Musical Institute. It is the oldest 


school of the kind in the country, and last year had, 
one hundred and ninety-nine pupils in attendance. | 


Mr. J. William Suffern, author of numerous singing 
books, is at the head of it. The citizens of Goshen, 
Indiana, have shown their appreciation of this Insti- 
tute by furnishing buildings and pipe organ free of 
rent, and by a liberal subscription of nearly one 
thousand dollars in scholarships. 


° 


Pe ee 3 ‘ flute with his mouth and fingers. 
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PrRsONAL.—Ilorace E. Purdy, well known in 
literary circles, and for the past five years one of the 
editors of the Detroit Hree Press, has resigned his 
position on that journal, and become managing 
editor of the Albany Hvening Times. Aside from 
being a political writer of more than ordinary vigor, 
Mr. Purdy was the author of several songs. With 
these doubtless a large number of the readers of THE 
Sone JourNAL are familiar, as for sentiment and 
charming grace of expression they rank deservedly 
high. 


Gounop’s Latest Work.—M. Gounod has em- 
balmed the sorrows of the French people in his 
deathless music. The sentimental rejoicings of 
fashionable Paris have been reduced by him to the 
operatic score, and are poured forth by an English 
prima donna, Mrs. Weldon. His new cantata is 
called ‘‘ Gallia, or the Lamentation,” and as the name 
implies, seeks to express lyrically the humiliations of 
his countrymen, weeping in defeat, as the Israelites 
wept by the waters of Babylon in captivity; though 
instead of Breton scenery from the Atala of Chateau- 
briand, appropriate to the time and place, the scenic 
accessories are palm trees, pyramids, sphynxes and 
other Egyptian and Syrian devices, while figurantes 
flit across the stage in costumes of such extreme 
scantiness that there is hardly enough in the pattern 
to determine whether it is Parisian or Oriental. 


Cartorra Parri.—Carlotta Patti has been aston- 
ishing the musical dilletanti of Nice by her marvel- 
lous voice and executive ability. A Paris journal 
says: Carlotta Patti is indeed a wonderful singer. 
Her throat is the throat of a nightingale, whence 
flows, without an effort, a flashing cascade of notes, 
pure, clear, pearly and glittering as a shower of fire- 
works. She passes with marvellous facility, without 
break, from the deep and full notes of the contralto 
to the high soprano register. She entrances and 
astonishes with her roulades, with her airy flights, 
and with the ease with which she takes notes far 
beyond the ordinary range of voice.” Carlotta’s 
recent concert in Paris in aid of impoverished 
French sufferers, realized $8,000. 


Tue WAVE A LA Mope.—Says the Savannah Ad- 
vertiser: ‘It is considered quite the thing now-a-days 
to wave the head whenever you attend a musical en- 
tertainment, and if you can impart a slight oscilla- 
tory motion to the body, so that you can make it 
prominently known to the audience that you are 
enraptured, and that your entire being is given up 
to the delirium of the sweet accord, you are sure of 
creating a greater impression, There is nothing so 
pleasing to the looker-on as the satisfaction of hav- 
ing to sit behind one of these genteel wavers. We 
saw several last evening, and they reminded us of a 
poor afflicted St. Vitus dancer. We indorse the 
wave, though, because it is the sign of a poetic 
soul.” 


PLEASING TO THE ParistAns.—In the last act of 
‘‘Le Roi Carotte,” a scene representing Monkey 
Island, with the King of the Apes and his grotesque 
courtiers, is rendered more than usually effective by 
the appearance of about fifty professed acrobats, 
whose antics excite nightly considerable laughter. 
M. Boulet, the director, has reduced their salaries, 
and this measure met with great disapprobation, the 
motley crowd of baboons, chimpanzees and ourang- 
outangs threatening a general strike. This spectacle, 
thoroughly renovated with fresh costumes and 
scenery, will be reproduced in the summer holidays, 
when a new act will be introduced, representing the 
destruction of Pompeii. ; 


A Prcuniar PrAno,—An English inventor an- 
nounces a piano that can be played with pedals. Of 
these there are sixty-eight cubical blocks of wood: 
and each one when struck gives a chord of four 
notes. The performer plays in slippers, and 
while he does the piano with his feet he plays the 
An edifying spec- 
tacle. 


Auber.—Some one asked Auber whether he did 
not regret being single. ‘‘ Not at all; the custom 
being to take a wife a dozen years younger than 


/ one’s self, mine would be now 70 or 80 years old. 


Can you imagine a more useless old couple?” 


A CELEBRATED author says: ‘‘ A woman with tact 
and opportunity, and without a squint or an abso- 
lute hump, may marry any man she pleases.” 
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Anecdote of Malibran. 

The wear and tear of the rehearsals of the ‘‘ Maid 
of Artois” had also greatly wearied her; for, being 
determined that it should succeed, she threw her 
whole heart and soul into that wearing work, and 
really ‘‘stage-managed ” every scene, and would not 
let anything pass until she was thoroughly assured 
that all danger of failure, or even of a cold reception, 
had vanished. At the end of the first act, those who 
were most intimately acquainted with her perceived 
that she was becoming exhausted, and were horrified 
at finding the audience—as most audiences generally 
are—disposed to be more than usually exacting in 
demanding encores after the greatest efforts to please 
them, without any common sense—if it ever could 
be exercised—being allowed the slightest opportuni- 
of exerting itself. So intense was Malibran’s “ pluck,” 
which is the only word that can describe her energy 
aright, that she would not give way, but went 
through the second act with a determination that 
said, ‘‘ Beaten I will not be!” She, however, re- 
membered that an immense trial awaited her in the 
jindle of the third act; and finding her strength giv- 
ing way, she sent for Mr. Balfe and Mr. Bunn, and 
told them that unless they did as they were bid, after 
all the previous success, the end might result in 
failure; but she said, ‘‘ Manage to let me have a pot 
of porter somehow or other, I have to sing, and I 
will get you an encore which will bring down the 
house.” How to manage this was difficult, for the 
scene was so set that it seemed scarcely possible to 
hand her up ‘‘the pewter” without its being wit- 
nessed by the audience, and thus ‘‘the one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous” being realized. After 
much consultation, Malibran having been assured 
that her wish should be fulfilled, it was arranged 
that the pot of porter should be handed up to her 
through a trap in the stage at the moment when 
Jules had thrown himself upon her body, supposing 
that life had fled; and Mr. Templeton was drilled in- 
to the manner in which he should so manage to con- 
ceal the necessary arrangement, that the audience 
would never suspect what was going on. At the 
right moment a friendly hand put the foaming pew- 
ter through the stage, to be swallowed at a draught, 
and success was won! Well might the writer above 
quoted have said that the jinale must have been 
heard. No power of language any man can use can 
ever describe how it was delivered. Malibran, how- 
ever, had not overestimated her own strength. She 
knew it wanted but this fillip to carry her through. 
She had resolved to have an encore, and she had it 
in such a fashion as made the roof of ‘Old Drury” 
ring as-it never rung before. On the repetition of 
the opera and afterward a different arrangement of 
the stage was made, and a property calabash, con- 
taining a pot of porter was used; but, although the 
result was constantly won, Malibran always said it 
was not half as ‘‘nice,” nor did her anything like 
the good it would have done if she could only have 
had it out of the pewter. 


AN EQuaBLeE REVIEWER.—Every one was curious 
to see how the opera of ‘‘ Erostrate” in Paris would 
be reviewed in the Debats, the composer, M. Reyer, 
being the musical critic of that journal. He begins 
by assuring us that he never expected his opera to 
run more than three nights, and that he was mista- 
ken, as it was only performed twice. ‘‘ Erostrate” 
burned the Temple of Ephesis in order to leave a 
name to posterity; and when M. Reyer declares that 
his music will never be forgotten, because people 
talking of bad operas will think of ‘‘ Erostrate,” it is 
clear that he shares one of the peculiarities of his 
hero. 


Grist.—Contrary to general opinion, the husband 
of the late Madame Grisi is still alive. In order to 
convey property to the surviving daughters, the sig- 
nature of M. de Melcy was recently obtained by the 
executors. The separation from his wife took place 
after his duel with Lord Castlereagh, some 35 years 
ago. Thetruthful history of this prima donna would 
reveal many interesting facts. 


CuorLEY.—The late Henry Fothergill Chorley, 
the eminent English musical critic, left property to 
the value of £45,000. Among his bequests were 
£600 to build a life-boat, to be named John Rutter 
Chorley, an annuity of £200 to Mary, eldest daugh- 
ter of Charles Dickens, and £50 each to a son of the 
novelist and Sir Michael Costa for rings. 


Verpi.—Verdi is described as an old, puzzling 
character, stiff, abrupt, icy to mere acquaintances, 
avoiding society, never expressing an opinion, espe- 
cially about musical matters; a man of untarnished 
honor and of proverbial shyness, 


SaRDOU’s “Rabagas,” at the Paris Vandeville, draws 
$800 a night. 

DONATO, the one-legged dancer, has skipped into popu- 
larity at Auckland. 

THE Italian composer and violincellist, Braga, is giving 
very successful concerts in Naples. 

THE ten performances of Verdi's “Aida,” in Milan, realized 
92,012 lire, exclusive of box subscriptions. 

FLORENCE has eleven theaters, Naples nine, Rome eight, 
Milan seven, Turin six, Genoa five, Venice four. 


Liszt played, at a charity concert in Pesth on the 18th of 
March, compositions of Beethoven, Chopin and Schumann. 


RUBINSTEIN’sS American concert tour has been given up, 
in consequence of the dangerous illness of his manager, 
Grau. : 

THERE is a rumor that Verdi is occupied on a new opera, 
for which Alexander Dumas’ “ Princess George ” will be the 
libretto. 

RACINE’s tragedy of “ Esther,” with music by Carl Von 
Perfall, was performed at the Munich Court Theater on the 
9th of March. 


FAURE, the eminent baritone, is definitely engaged at the 
French Opera, Paris, France, having refused all offers from 
America and Russia. 

ADELINA PATTI owns more diamonds than any lady of 
the nobility of Europe. But even they are exceeded in value 
by her priceless notes. 

HERR FRANZ ABT, the popular song writer in Germany, 
is expected in America during the present month. He will 


give a series of concerts. 

THE Prince of Sayn-Wittgenstein appeared in public 
recently as a tenor, at the Wallner Theater, in Berlin, under 
the name of Arnold Wallden. 

BOYTESINI has lost his position as director of the vice- 


royal theater at Cairo, in consequence of a quarrel with 
one of the prima donnas (M’lle Lass). 


Liszt’s oratorio, the “Legend of St. Elizabeth,” was 
brought out for the first time on the 2d of March, at St. 
Petersburg, and was favorably received. 


ANTWERP expects to have a grand musical festival next 


summer. Benoit will preside, and every possible effort is | 


being made to raise the necessary funds. 


Tue General Intendant Von Perfall, composer of the 
opera of ‘ Esther,” has received a letter of warm praise from 
the King of Bavaria, and a gold watch and chain. 


WACHTEL and Parepa-Rosa are said to have created a 
“wild excitement” in the duet in the last scene in the * Hu- 
guenots,” recently in New York. Recalls, bouquets, silver 
wreaths and other extravagancies marked the occasion. 


THE two principal actresses in Sardow’s piece, “Le Roi 
Carotte,”’ Miles. Judic and Zulma Bonffar, leave the Gaite, 
the former migrating to the Bouffes Parisiens, and the latter 
quitting shortly to fulfill a lucrative engagement in Rio 
Janeiro. 


THE revival, at the Apollo of Rome, of Mercadante’s 
“Virginie” has created much enthusiasm; Mlle. Lotti, the 
prima donna, and Signor Campanini, the new tenor from 
Bologna, provoked “fanatismo indescrivibile.” Maestro 
Burgio’s new opera, “Paria,” at the Pergola in Florence, 
has failed. 


HERR HASLER, the director of the Strasburg theater, re- 
ceives from the German Government an annual subvention 
of one hundred and sixty thousand francs, in return for 
which he pledges himself to bring out grand operas, German 
plays and ballets, and also French plays, as it has been de- 
cided to make this concession to the inhabitants. 


On the 20th of March the long-expected setting of the 
“Winter’s Tale,” by Herr Max Bruch, was produced at Ber- 
lin under the title of ‘*Hermione.” The German papers 
take time to produce their notices of a new work, but we 
learn from private sources that it is replete with dramatic 
effects, and will raise the Rhine composer's fame. 


THE re-appearance of La Grande Duchesse Schneider at 
the Paris Varietes created a great sensation. She opened in 
Offenbach’s ‘Barbe Bleue.” The house was crammed. 
Tickets for this performance had been fetching exhorbitant 
prices for. the last month, a stall realizing as much as 100 
francs, and at the opening of the doors a seat of any kind 
was unobtainable for treble that sum. 


SIGNOR PETRELLA’S new opera, the first representation 
of which took place at the San Carlo, at Naples, on the 25th 
of March, was a decided success, the composer having been 
called for twenty-two times, and almost every number most 
vehemently applauded. ** Manfredo” is the title of the work. 
Signor Magotti, in his new opera, “Tl Capitano Nero,” has | 
met with a reverse at Bologna. Signor Gandolfi has been 
more fortunate at Genoa with his new opera, “Tl Conte di 
Montreil,” * | 


. 
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SONG JOURNAL 


PREMIUM LIST FOR (872. 


| 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 


Premiums: 
3 Subscribers at #1 each, Sheet Music worth ........ # 1 50 
0 “ & BE se % iihcdwd 2 50 
10 vig = ie ae OS peas 5 00 
15 ci bad ot ~ $6 somes s ait 10 00 
20 “ C4 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 # - 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 me # 1 AS “ with Stool 30 00 
40 ~ 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 ~ a 1 Musical Instrument worth. 5o 00 
75 ae ss 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
| 100 «“ “ 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, | 
Btyle O.......00:.00 2s. 100 00 
| 125 a we 1 Estey Organ, 5stops,style D 125 00 
150 “ “ 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CABO. owed e dees ab abled soieles + 150,00 
200 = % 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
| 250 on on 1 ae ee ae aelee 250 00 
300 os Lg 1 a © - jessie 300 00 
400 = 1 “ 40, pipe 
COP ceauivepic snobs serra ee 400 00 
500 “ ss ‘1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 60 


The papers need not be sent all to the same jost office. 


Persons forming clubs wiil remit subseriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 


The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subseription. 


Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance ia 


cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 


In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 


Write all names of subseribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 


Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 


Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 


handsome prize. 


Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


Publishers of THE SONG JOURNAL, 


197 Jetferson Ave., 


DETROIT, MICH, 


eta = 
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THE SONG JOURNAL FREE! 


0 


ESTHEY | 


Organs 


Teachers allowed the usual discount. - ee | 


‘To all buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal tree 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 


selection valued at $5. 
Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than $10 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed th« 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free, 
Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our epe- | 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music —— 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- amie 


relves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
wnd at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
javor us with prompt renewals ? 

C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 


jan-72. Detroit. 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS! 


We are Wholesale Ag: nts for the 


oe, oe 
= i a 


ae, = : 
LEY se0r0L ren => 


THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Combine more Perfections than any other Reed In- 


Best Instruments Made, 


And can supply 


struments in the market, resulting from 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


These Improvements belong exclusively to the 
ESTEY Organs, which, for sweet, full, round sympa- 
thetic and powerful tone surpass all others, 


C.J; WHITNEY, & CO 


General Agents. 


BANDS AT VERY LOW RATES. 
Patent Harmonic Attachment. 


Patent Manual Sub-Bass. 
Patent Knee Swell. 


Every instrument guaranteed perfect or no sale. Send for our 


price list. C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


THE VERY BEST VIOLIN & GUITAR STRINGS 


That come to America are imported by our house. Dealers and 
the trade supplied. A set of the very choicest Violin Strings 
sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Very excellent Violin Strings for 
78, 50 and 25 cents per set. 


Patent Organ Bellows. 
Patent Vox Jubilante, and 


| Patent Vox Humana Tremolo. 


Piano Stools, Piano and Organ Covers, 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES. 


We are receiving weekly very choice styles of Stools and Cov- 
ers. ‘The trade supplied at New York rates. 


C. J. WHITNEY & Cu. 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL TERM 
OF THE 


PI ANOS & 0 R GAN S | WESTERN NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


i 


WILL BE HELD AT 
GOSHEN, INDIANA. 
(Situated on the M.S. and L. 8S. Air Line R. R.) 


FOR RENT, 


BOTH NEW ANO SECOND-HAND. 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


The Term will begin July 17th, and close August 29th, 


! TracnErs—dJ, Willi m Suffern, A. E. Wimmerstedt, T. W. 
Hubbard, C. H. Carroll, G@. W. Lauderdale. 

| Srecretary—A. Blunt, Goshen, Indiana, 

a - For cireulars address the Principal, J. Wiiliam Suffern, care of 

We have always a good supply of instruments for renting, and §. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohio; or the Secretary. 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS, 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the fol- 
‘lowing popular Church Books at the lowest rates and 


will let 


Rent apply on Purchase, of so Desired. | 


C. J, WHITNEY & CO, 


and in any quantity: : 
Retail, 


PIANO TUN ING ‘The Victory ..1.0.4.... cr. ¢}.. $ 


Per doz. 


1 50 $13 50 

Triumph, oo. coc ome vee owes oe 1 50 13 50} 

—AND— Choral Tribute. ........2+.2.*~ =. a Ol 13 50 

| Temple Choir............--+ .. 150 13 50 

REPAIRING. True Choir... os. fe settee Ao eeees 1 50 13 50 

Key Note....--2+..e+e0- oniaatastl 1 50 13 50 

ee Harp of Judah. ......---+eeeeees 1 50 13 50) 

Sacred* Crown. .........4++% tren 00 13 50 

We take pleasure in announcing that we have in our employ Chorister..... Peete teen eee eeee ees 1 50 18 50 
Mr. A. J. VANDERMEER, who will in future attend to all New Lute of Zion.......--.++++- ! - 4 mn 
orders for tuning and repairing. We can recommend him to be | Seo hinge aie ae : , es oes ty 4 1 00 10 3 
one of the best workmen of the kind m the country, and satis- Crystal—Glee Book (os eee ee 1 50 13 50! 


faction is guaranteed every time. | 
Parties in the State wanting work of this kind done can send Single copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of retail | 


Address 


their orders direct to us, and they will be promptly attended to. _ price. 


€. J. WHITNEY & CO, 
C, J. WHITNEY & GO. 
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C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


Would respectfully eall attention to their very large and com- 
plete stock of first class : 


Piano Fortes 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


NEW SEVEN OCTAVE PIANOS, ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD CASE, CARVED LEGS, WITH 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, FROM 
300 TO $400. 


Chickering & Sons Pianos! 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Prices Reduced from $625.00 to $475.00, 


HAINES BROS’ PIANOS 


Of every style, and other F rst Class Piano Fortes, which we are 
selling at remarsably low figures. Good Second Hand 
Pianos, trom $75.00 to §$2u0.00. 


Pianos for Rent, and Rent applied on Purchase, or 
Suld ow Monthly Payments. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT FOLD BY US IS FULLY WAR- 
RANTLID., 


Be sure and examine our immense stock.of Pianos b fore pur- 
chasing elsewhere. As we buy for cash, and one hundved inst) u- 
ments at a time, we are surely enabled to sell cheaper than any 
other house in the State, and we guarantee satisiaction every 
time, both in price and quality. : 


Good active Agents wanted in every town in the Ctate. 
REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
C. J. WHITALY & CO,’s MUSIC STORE, 


197 JEFFERSON AVENUE. 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 


J. WHITNEY & COS 
MUSIC BULLETIN. 


VOCAT,, 
Whippoorwill, C2. (McChesney)..... eswstavorsscsdesncce 30 
This is a charming song, with chorus, and one that will surely 
please all who hear it. 
Thinking of the Old Times. C2. (Stewart)..... ...+6 -.. 30 
This is the latest song from this Author’s pen. 
Hymns of Praise. By M. F. H. Smith. 


*Aag Panteithe; Hart. Dbi2 see aks Baits vied eee cas ceBalee 40 
Soprano, Solo and Quartette. 
‘Jerusalem, the Golden. © 2.5. deces sc. dbsne to ecve wid sieeet 1a. 


Soprany, Solo, Duett and Chorus. 
These two hymns are issued in fine style—beautiful title page. 
The music is just what is needed in every choir. 
Partrand s Adios “O'S. CWB) cas cvetstavos tdi wenees 35 
The arrangement of this song, by Mr. E. 8. Mattoon, is a fine 
ene. All singers should have a copy of it. 
Watch and Wait Words by Milne Moore ; music by 8, W. 
Strand. TE: Basie cee ba aed denen teceee eeecreeces 35 
“Oh, laughing girl of the dancing curl, 
And eye with diamond’s ray ; 
Merry amid life’s wearying cares, 
Chasing them all away. 
Be not beguiled by the smiles of men, 
Keep thy heart all fresh and free ; 
Keep watch and wait, thy soul’s sweet mate 
Somewhere is watching for thee.” 


Angel Maggie. (By R. 8. Crandall). 


Whisper Sister. D 2........s..06 Ce crececccscvecce eocceesee 30 
These two companion songs are very pretty, and each haye a 

fine chorus. 

Only Joking. Comie Song. Bb2. (Howard) ..... a Sas ainibe 30 

Waiting for Thee. G2 (Smith) ....ccscsccesccccsccvecess BO 

*fommy is Dead. Eb 2. (Mussey) ...... aon biaerbin lain ame ale x 40 


Fine Lithograph Title. 
This song is having an immense sale, and it is deserving of it, 
as it is surely one of the best Temperance Songs ever published 
send for a copy of it. ; 


INSTRUMEN'’LAL. 

La Fountaine D’Amour. (By E. 8. Mattoon). (Fountain 

GE ROVE. EDS Vv.s oc ceerscsn acc beteek nee cow rereekancas 50 
Nouvelle Polka De Salon. (J. E. Stewart.) Db8.......... 35 
L’ Alouette (The Lark) Valse. Very pretty. Eb 2...... . 35 
Echoes from the Hudson, popular air, with variations by F. 

CH BO 5: TOD IB 226: 5 sreieisi cielo nlctnis: eibiedats raise Siero latte ata » 40 
Orivle Waltz D. 2. (Crandall.)..c.002.. dvenscues Fee Rees 30 


: Good teaching piece. 
Lesbia Polka. C. 1. 


(MoCheaney) ican eaes eee 5: 25 
Who Cares'Galop. —D'2) (CMerz)) <ikies coc es ct 40 
Eagle Hose Galop. D2. (Hagedon)..... “5 30 


Any of the above pieces mailed on receipt of price, by 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO.. 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Mammy is Dead,’ 


DONT LOUTGOSLOMM,. 


Ee RHA GEE | 


The press and public pronounce it the beet Temperance Song 
ever yet publirhed, and you will be sure to hke it, 


FIRST VERSE AND CHORUS. 


Oh! can we bear it, our Tommy is dead: 
Tied a poor drunkurd—a bad lite he led; 
Billiards and whisky shops, rum and bad boys, 
Have robbed us of Tommy, our life of 1te joys. 
Through the o!d homestead we silently go, 
Broken and bowed down by this petal blow’ 
If Tommy had listened to lather and I, ~ 
No grief would compel us in sorrow to die, 
Cuonvus—Bitter and many the tears we have shed, 
Tommy, the hope of our old age, 1s dead ; 
He who in childhood such bright promine gave, 
Died a poor drunkard, with no one to save !* 


It is beautifully illustrated, and for sale by all Music Dealers, 
or will be mailed on receipt of 40 cents, by the publishers. 


C. Jn WHITNEY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH, 


NORMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


ALD pA Ro ROM, -OEELO: 


The next session of this Music School commences TU EsDAY, 
JULY 9, 1872, and closes Auguet 20. 


TEACHERS. 
Mr. N. Coe S'ewart.........000. Rigel swine awn aine Cleveland, O, 
M fais ME, OMe ae MeNitiiaaiaacsi wieder s cokien eo St. Louis, Mo. 
Myr. Jk. DOOR. s crane cas Sema atpelatein's e ainsle e's tind.eice New York, 
Mr HH. ‘CO. Ook: jeneassstea tee ror sce aie atae siesieteeiee New York, 
Mises Sarah Ashman (pupil 8. B. Miils)..... «+++, Akron, UO, 


And a larg: corps of Assistants. 
This is emphatically the School for Teachers and those study- 
ing for the projession. For circular address . 
Mr. N. COE STEWART, 


apr-3t 26 Jennings Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ab DE. Peace eRes dale OO 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


AND FOR SALE BY 


Cede ow. ELL Bi veasas CG, 


VOCAL. | 
Little Fraud. - GZ. (Pratt) 5 essveghes sees eve bees review es 50 
[ know that my Kedeemer Lives. Easter Anthem. Bé 2. | 
(BOREMERDER) op sss sccebsese SM Reni e > on (eltanam at an SD 35 
The Merry Heart. G 2. (Florence Kinkel)..............- 30 
Bessie’s Mistake. Alto Song. © 2. (Campana)........... 30 
Sing to me Love. F 2. (Hewitt)........ Maid 9 ds. sie'es aes eee 7 DO 
Come Ye that Love the Lord. Quartette. Bb 2... 25 | 
Yes and No. G2. (Florence Kinkel).........-+ eae ae | 
Darling, [am Lonely Now. F 2. (Stewart)............-- ‘ 30) 
Here’s a Health to Those Who Love Us. Bb 2. (Persley.) 35) 
My Boy Across the Sea. F 1. (Haya) ........-seeeeeeeeee 36 | 
Was There any Harm in That. D 2. (Shattuck) ......... 30 | 
Saviour Breathe an Evening Blessing. Quartette. C 3.... 30) 
Seven Oud. Comic. G2. (Webster)........... o...-200. 35 | 
Ethel Dreeme. Eb 1. (Perasley) .12.-...sccecssccccecnce wo» 25] 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Carrie Mazurka.. -Bb)2:. CHays) sivcal-eer ite ds wns oss 00 sens 30 
*Willie’s Schottische. D 2. (Kinmkel).........-...-00.-+0- 35 
*Georgie’s Waltz. F 1. (Kinkel).............-20ssceccess 35 
*Charlie’s Galop. G 2. (Kinkel) .........-...-++-: “ners 35 
*Freddie’s Galop. ©.1. (Kinkel) ........-...--...--0- a OOF 
*Eddie’s Polka. D 2. (Kinkel)............+.- Pee Siefcwie’s eee 
*Jimmie’s Schottische. KF 2 (Kinkel).................... 35 | 
*Phrenological Waltzes. Bb 2. (Watson) ........-.....-- 50 | 
Clear the Track Galop. Bb 2. (Strauss)..........-... 30 
Lemoines’ 50 Juvenile Studies. No,2....-... .-.e. 1 2 
Treaty of Washington March, Large orchestra......... cee 1 
Treaty of Washington March. Small orchestra............ 1 00 
Tidal Wave Polka. Large orchestra...........-...+25 sees 1 50) 


PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


SOL OMe. 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 
New 7-Octave Pianos, medium sizé.........- SPOT $300 to $400 
TerMs—$50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. | 
“ $75 “ “ $20 “ oe id “ | 
New %-Octave Pianos, large 817€........-+seseeeeeees $400 to $600 | 


'TERMS—#75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 

“ $100 “ “ $35 Ad Ld “ “ 
The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from ...... $600 to $1,500 | 
TeRMs— $100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 


ORGANS. 


| 
Organs which retail for from .........+-+-++ ia een vinneet00 10: $100 | 
TrermMs—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. | 
Organs which sell from....... de atiasasieakumgen occa $100 to $200 
TEeRMs— $30 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for 
Organs which sell from.eeeseee--eeeeeeee scene eeeeeee $200 to £400 
TeRMs—$100. down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 


For further information, please call on or address 
Cc, J. WHITNEY & CO,, | 
197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE 


PIANO OR ORGAN 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 


Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE, with all IMPROVEMENTS. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH WEEK FOR ONE YEAR 


| Will procure one of 


“-ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS. 


Now is the time to purchase. Call on or addyess 


BY J. lL. PHTHRS,) 


{ 


MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


- WINTER TIME TABLE, 


TAKING EFFECT, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. ‘ a 


Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 4. M.; Day Express 9.30 a. M.; Evening Express 540 
Pp. M.; Pacitic Express (Sundays included) 9.30 P. M.; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 P. M.; 7.05 Pp. M., 630 4. M., and 8.00 A. M. respectively. 


| The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.10 P. x . 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


AIR LINE DIVISION. 

Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 a.m. and arrives at Niles at 
3.30 P. M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 
places. 

GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 

Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. M. (Mail); 5.10 P. 4. (Evening Ex- 
press), and 7.00 a. M. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Rapids at 
4.25 p.M.; 9.15 P. M., and 3.15 Pp, M. respectively. 


DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R.R 


| Leave Ypsilanti at 8.35 a. M. and 6.00 p. M. on arrival of Mail and 


Dexter Accommodation 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.20 a. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex- 
press from Detroit; and 4.50 p. M. 


JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 


Leave Jackson at 6.00 A. 1. and 3.30 Pp, M., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a. M. and 9.15 Pp. M. 


‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 

Atlantic Express 3.35 a. m.; Night Express 7.25 a.m.; Dexter 
Accommodation 9.25 4. M.; Mail 6.25 p.m, and Day Express 
645 P.M. 

Mail Trains end Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 


Pacific Express, west, and Atlantie Express, eust, daily ; Evening 
Express, west, daily exeept Sundays, and only to Jackson on 


| Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 


daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 


Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 


Trains run by Chicago time. 
H, E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 
©. HL HURD, Asst. Gen, Supt, Detroit. 


THE NEW NORTHWESTERN ROUTE. 


Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. 


Detroit, to Plymouth, Howell, Lansing, 
Lyons, lonia, Greenville, Howard, 
Big Rapids, Etc. 


On and atter Monday, November 13th, 1871, and until further 
notice, trains will leave and arrive at the Michigan Central 
depot as follows: 


Leave.—Mail and Express, 7.30 a. in-; Ionia and Lansing Ac- 
commodation, 4.40 p. in.; Way Freight, 8.20 a. m.; Howell 
Freight, 3 30 p,m.; Through Freight, 10.30 p. m. 

ARRIVE.—Howell Accommodation, 10.05 a m.; Mail and Ex- 
press, 225 p.m; Day Express, 6.55 p. m.; Way Freight, 6.15 
p.m; Through Freight, 8.00 a. m. é 

Trains run by Detroit time. 

A direct connection is made at Howard with stage for Neway- 
go and Ureton. 

Freight ottice, Woodbridge street, foot of Seventh street 

Any information with reference to freight and passenger rates 
will be cheerfully given on application at the Company’s General 


| Freight Otfice, corner Woodbridge and ‘Third streets. 


A. Hl REESE, Superintendent. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
NovemBrEr, 1871. 


Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway time, which is 


12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as follows: 


Atlantic Express, daily ...........+000+ See ee estos 4.53 a.m 
Day Express, daily except Sundays.......- tains Gy 8.25 a. m 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays. .......+..-11.80 a.m 


N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays ......,.-.. . 745 p.m. 

The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: 

Third street—3 45 a. m., 7.40 a. m., 11.00 a. m. and 7.00 p. in. 

Brush street—7.20 a. m., 10.50 a. m. and 6 40 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. m., 6.45a. m., 
5.15 p. m. and 9.30 p. m. 

Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson avenue 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 

FRANK E SNOW, 


“Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sup’t, Hamilton. 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
{Established in 1853. | 


Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Masters; Twenty 
Professors of Sacred Music, and Thirty Professors of Secular 
Music. : 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, concrete 
courses of Study, iuvented and constructed by Dr. -lames Baxter, 


| founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and oniy 


School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 


‘embracing the study and practice of every style and grade of 


Music, Authorship aud Pubhshing—bemng the only complete 
University of Music in the world. ‘ 4 f 

The expense of obtaining an education in this school is less 
than halt that in any of the established Conservatories. 


Address G. H,. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Co., N. Y, 


[May, 1872. 
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THE SONG JOURNAL. 


Acters Selected Catalogue of Aledo and 
oon EVERY. PIECE RECOMMENDED. ha, 


Songs of the Fourth Grade. 


This collection embraces some of our 
best Ballads. They are well-known fa- 
vorites by standard authors, and of a 
better order than the generality of popu- 
lar Songs. TRY ANY OF THEM. THEY 
ARE ALL COOD. 


Adalina. 4. F. DtoF. Bar. and Chorus....Persley. 35 
Addie Alleen. 4. E>. D to F. Baritone and Cho- 
ei a oS ah ais cru ‘alo's v0 0,0 = oie cies eciesys Huntley. 30 
*Against the Stream, 4. G. DtoE. (OrGad lib.) 
PRIDE MEGS EE OI. % ots) 6.552 55s vicie'e sco es acesee Thomas. 40 
Angel of Hope. 4. Minor Cto F Mez. Sop. 
Alto, Orarivoneinie. oi 64.. 0kes 24 Be. is 0 SRR Vogel. 30 
Angel of Dreams. 4. D. CEtoG. Mez. Sop. or 


Mez. Tenor...... Logit hetaeees Meese Secsctien Aen Eaton. 


Ask me no more. 4. By. F to F. For Middle 
Voice, Words by Tennyson... 2... 0.5.000. 2... eee Dion. 30 

warns sleep, thy Dreams be bright. 4.  B». 
D to F. Lullaby TAIT OL, BOD. cules sale os sive ise Holmes. 40 


Beautiful as an Angel. 4. D. EetoG. Tenor 
SNe ge OE ls omic 2 sc's wives iw Arginine ses.c ccc’ Danks. ¢ 


ped tad Child. 4. D Minor. BtoFz. Mez. Sop. 
ar, Ask for Peters’ edition. Eng. and Ger. Gumbert. 30 
Be good to little May. 4. G Minor. D to Eb. 
MIE ANUS orci n wis cisinc cose scones sscoseurs Webster. 35 
Ben Bolt. 4. D. DtoCz#. Baritone........ Kneass, 40 


Can there be harne in Kissing ? or, IT don’t 
think so, do you? 4. C. GtoG, Mez, Sop. or 
PR ay o8an, 6 ee Geschwend, 


Come sit by my Side, little Payee a. G. 
Dto E. Bar. Song and Chorus ....... . Wambold, 3 


» 
Come to me, Slumber; come to me, Death. 4. 


E>. DtoF. Mez. Sop. or Bar.............. Duvernoy. 35 
Come to the Woods! 4. G. Dto8, (or G ad lib.) 

BG yt NG ae La Hache. 30 
Cottage on the Hill. 4. C. DetoG...:.. Howard. 30 
Darling little Mamie, 4. Ap. Ep to Ey. Middle 

eo Se eae Kimmell. 30 
Deep in the shady Dell. 4. EE. Ch to A. Senti- 

mental Song for Soprano..................-.50+- Kneass, 35 
Dew ee. is on the Blossom. 4. G. D to G. 

Mere DUCE ois circ® pio cn ecco sscese consee Thomas. 40 
Dreaming, dreaming of thee. 4. KF. C to F. 

For Baritone. Ask for Peters’ edition, by..... Hewitt. 30 
Elsie Gray. 4. E. BtoE. Alto or Base... Webster. 30 
ara oer thee I languish. Emma Gentil. 

4. Mez. Sop. Alto, or Baritone........ Guglielmo. 40 
Erin is my Home. 4. Ey. EntoF.......2 Maeder. 40 
Evergreen Mountains of Life. 4. Ay. EbtoF. 

Religious Song, for Middle Voice................. Aliny. 30 
Far away. 4. KF. CtoF. Mez. Sop. or Bar., with 

Quartet. Ask for Peters’ edition............. Lindsay. 30 
Far o’er the Waves must IT wander, 4. A. E 

to Ff. Mez. Sop. or Mez, Ten., with Chorus..... Croft, 35 


E> to F. English 


Far from France. 4. C Minor. , 
.Henrion 40 


and French text. Ask for Peters’ edition, by. 


*Fatherland, (The.) 4. E>. Ey toG. English and 
RPODI ee eigenen = <= vols anece wleeceserenine Offenbach. 35 

*Floating down the Stream. 4. EB. Eb to F. 
For Middle Voice, with Chorus,................ Thomas. 50 

Caltlant Cannoneer. 4. D. Eto Fz. Lively Song, 


for Mez. Ten. or High Bar. Enz. and French . Arnaud. 40 


Gentle Words and loving Smile. 4. 
UE EOD: OL BOY... .0ecec'egs escscecenaes in wert 40 
Go, pretty Flower with Eye of Blue. 4. C. CC 
to é Mez. Sop. Eng.and Ger. Tyrolienne..... Haas, 40 
Go to Sleep, my darling Daisy. 4. By. F to 
Gsop.or Ten. Lullaby. ..0 5. 6.2.01. eeaes- oo Operti. 3) 
Gondolier (The.) 4. A. Dato. Baritone. Eng. 
and Italian text. Ask for Peters’ edition, by. ....Nigri. 35 


Good-by. 4. Ey. Ey toG. Sop. or Ten, To get the 


right edition, you must ask for copy by...... Degenhurd, 40 


Good-by, dear Mother, 4. By. F to F. Mez. Sop. 
6 RS, a er ai .- Huntley. 30 

Guardian Angel. 4. By. DtoF. Baritone. There 
is also an instrumental piece, by the same author. Aivke/. 30 

Had 4 met thee in thy Beauty. 4. Ey. DtoF. 
IN rh Serpe anes s+ s2e~ ¢ os'ss a erteee eae Pelers, 40 


| eee ae happy Thoughts of thee. 4. 


Ab. EX to 

hz Mez, Sop: or Mee. Ten d...<.cnsjcvowanees od Veininger. 
Heartsease. 4. KE. E to Ff. Mez. Sop. or Bari- 
Po ee ee Gounod. 


Help the Poor and Perishing. © 4. © Minor. 


for Baritoney. Feros: . Ae... . SRE SE h} 


TI loved thee in vain, Soprano or 


lietzke. ¢ 


| Cto Ey. Mez. Sop. Alto, or Baritone........... Hullah. 35 
Home of my Fathers. 4. By. D to F. Baritone 
OF MGR OPIANO.. . cote eee ose sc diecidsasceaclc ote Purdy. 30 
How can I bear to part from thee? 4. F. Fto 
FY. Mez. Sop: or Wez, Tenis 6 Aiton etc omic Meininger. 40 
I am dying, Egypt, dying. 4. D Minor. Cto 
i. Mez, Sop. or Barisccogek iin. Bae 3 Maynard. 40 
*I am left alone. 4. Ep. CtoG. Mez. Sop. Operti. 40 
I’tt be the first to greet thee. 4. A. Ct toE. 
Alto’ Or’ Baritone! .-3h. fore. sce sesc tbe sss ee ara. 40 
I’ll come to thee, Beloved. 4, CtoF. Serenade 


EBHOK ctratarweosiccteiaaisie cig ciciels att L viaiche fais, o eens Peters. 40 
I’m a Spirit young and fair. 4. D. Ct to G. 

Mez, Sop. or Ten. Ask for Peters’ edition...... Shrival. 30 
Innocence. La Innocencia. 4. FE. B to Ff. 

Baritone Song: « sit flat seers an ovate eons + cnlein tito Willet. 35 
I said to my Leve. 4. Ab. Eb to G. Mez. So- 

DIBBE Ge cos vets Seale das 040d ocinteiinaianls C tauntaNas een Operti. 50 
I think of thee. 4. Dp. F to F, (or Ab ad lib.) Sop. 

or Ten, Take none but Peters’ edition, D¥aacee Amery. 30 
L’Ena de L’Orme. 4. Db. C to Db. Mez. Sop. 

Or Bar. Wish CHOIUS. . is «cuit. -0sc-s salem Whiting. 30 


good Ballads, and can think of nothing better than 


PRICELESS GEMS, 


A collection of beautiful songs, by Thomas, 
and other well known authors. 


ore 
We can also recommend 


with English words. 
Price, $5 in Cloth, Git) sides and edges. 


4. D>. Cto EK. Bar. and Chor... 


Let me rest where the loved Ones are sleeping. 
4. F. 


Let me rest where the loved Ones are sleeping. 


Leoline. Whiting. 


F to G. Mez. Sop. or Ten. and Cho..... Keller. 3: 


We are often asked to recommend a collection of really 


Keller, Bishop, 


Price, $1.75 in Boards; $2 in Cloth; $2.50 Gil’. 


THE OPERA AT HOME, 


A collection of over one hundred beautiful Operatic songs 


30 


4. A. AtoB. Base Voice in Base Clef....... Nelles, 35 
pred T’ve watched beneath the Willow, 4, D. 
D to F#. Mez. Sop. Flute or Violin ad lid... ... a 35 
Lord of Life, all Praise excelling. 4. 2. 
to Eb. Alto, Harior Bases... 05. cas kee Biagio 30 
*Love-Letter. 4. G Minor D to F Mez. So- 
DIADG.. ss s5.ec0 Pidane in dec cee cnt acs teacup Raemad eee Weller, 35 
Marguerite. Mar gquerita. 4. €C. EtoG. Tenor. 
Take none but Peters’ edition................45 Gounod. 35 
Meet me to-night, Love. 4. Ey. Eto F.... Lewis. 35 
Meet me in the Evening ; ov, The Bloom is on 
the Rye. 4. A. Eto. Middle Voice.....3 Vueder. 40 
| Must I leave thee, Mother dear? 4. A>. Cto 
F, (and By ad lid.) Sop. or Mez. Sop............ Halévy. 35 
My Angel. L’ Angelo mio. 4. Dy. Arto F. Mez. 


SOD. eeeeer DIATICONG. . oo. so ose nso - sige cese sees 


My sweet, happy Home. 4. DtoG. Mez. 


*N for * Nannie,’? B for * Ben.’? 4. C. Eto 


Bagioli. : 


Sop. or Mez. Tetinr with Choris: 225 ood se se Juch. 30 
*Natalie, the Maid of the Mill. 4. I. ¥ to F. 
te eT OF LOZ, COIL. sone can) Jame ade-\sn sien ese Peters. 40 


Oh! deem me not foolishly fond, Love. 4. G. 
B to Ey Bar. or Badeiy. Fa eees ae ae aon eee Peters. 40 
Oh! weep not for me. 4. Abd. Bb toF. Alto or 
Baritaneerin.......-. Gage desc. 0a eee La Hache, 40 
Old (The) Man dreams. 4. D. C# to D. Base 
pong, with Chorusdige.. .. Judie +--+. Ame bee .. Webster. 40 
| Over the River. 4. KE. By to Ep. Alto or Bar. Webster. 40 
| Rest, Darling, rest. 4. D>. Dpto E>. Mez. Sop. 
or Alto. * Lullabye: ees eee eee eae Tisley. 36 
Ring my Sister-wore. 4. G. DtoD.... Nimmell. 30 
Robin’s merry Note. 4. Ep. GtoG. Mez. Sop. 


| Why do I love thee? 


2 BV OMOR BONG a ceic ss: Dainolne=wiaie »\-' 4 sis:n nis otiatele Persley. 40 

| Night, oh! the Night has Charms sor me. 4. 
Bp. FtoF. Piano or Guitar................+4 Andrews. 30 

| Now, let the Boat here linger, Fidelin, 4. A. 
Eto Fe English and Italian. Mez. Sop......... Tafel. 30 | 

Norah, my Darling, I’m going to leave you. 
4. Ab. CtoF. Mez. Ten. and Chorusg,...... Brown, 40 

Now the Summer Days have come. 4, Ap. E> to 
Abs Gop. Or Teno... ce. os. scaaude vines ep bcinalenn Hodges. 40 

'O Dearest! I never can forget thee. 4. Ey. D 
to Ey. Mez. Sop., Bar., with Chorus.......... Wambold. 30— 


or, Tenor aad ‘Chorus, .1- bes. eee ma ete cane Pratt. 


Sailor Boy. 4. G. Ato¥Ft. Bar. or Alto. As sung 
by Henry Russelliy... boc... sae eee eee Peters. 5 
She has gone to her Rest. 4. By. DtoF. Mez. 
Sop. or Bar. and Chorus........ nce demas amth Shattuck. 30 
Sleep, the kind Angel is near me, 4. Dy. Ex 
to Ey. Mez. Sop. Alto, or Baritone........ Van de Vere. ¢ 
Smile, Millie, aegis 4) Bee: to F. Bar- 
itone, with Chorus. Fed eA nig .. Bishop. 30 
Softly now the Stars are shining, 4. D. Ap to 
Ap. Serenade for. Tenor... .-...00..ads0s2 2s Buentivolio. 
Spider and the Fly. 4. C. BtoC., Bar, or Base. 
Come: SONG. 002). caccmaeee autores made tatat ts Russell. 
Spring is coming, 4. A». Ey to F Mez. Sop. 
En ithe: Pastoral:style, x .sday dv see een > ee Harrison, 
*Star of my Soul. 4. EE. Eto Gg. Serenade for 
Menor © V OlCe yak scdeedds aceeass eee en eat at de Blockley. 
Stars are yt ing. 4. Ab. Eo to FF. Barcarolle 
for Baritone. Ask for Peters’ edition........ cuglielmo = 
Sweet Bluc- Eyes, forget me not. 4, By. FtoF. 
M8ZZ0 SOPranO sc... ee cas cleo, yetola'elelelejerara Maratea Vorlimer. ¢ 
Sirecet Lips, nearer, sweet Lips. 4. F. KF to G. 
Mez, Sop. or Wenor....... 2... ewe eere desc oeceenes Keller. = 


Take me Home, 4, Ab. Ey to Ey. Mez. Sop., Alto, 


ON Baritone. . v0 dapids ae sebuah tap seem a Raymond, 30 
Tuke these Flowers that T've gathered, 4. Bo. 

C. tots MezzsopsorBanr. a taep es agian eee = Kinkel. 
Tap on the Window-Pane, 4£. D. Cto ¥%. Sere- 

nade for Baritone and Quartet... ............+46+ Webster. 
They say «a Kiss is but a Joke, 4. Dp. Db to 

F. Mez. Sop. Eng. and Ger. text..........4 Varschner. 


There’s a Star that shines for thee. 4. 


fou MezsSop. or Bar..21 st ofnie os anitieeanets 
Thou hast cast off the Heart that T gave thee. 
dig Gi. GtoA. Sop. or Tenor. .5.<02 45-6 Harrenberg. 49 
"Twas but a pleasant Dream, 4. C. FE to A. 
Sop; or Tenor. .«...55 « Peislteie mag «1s olstareisisle dinieinsin'piats'are Operti. 3 
Under the Stars. 4. Bo. F to F. Baritome Song, 
with Quartet for Male Voices in D ad /id,......... Pratt. 30 
Wander ing Willie. 4. Hb. Byto E>. Alto, Bar. or 
Bases, dois falas se tere ose Mee he onlameeies =e > Addison. 30 
| We part to-night, 4. Ep. C to F. Mez. Sop. or 
Mex, Tamers ys. Shs dies a tie ae eittabieisin a sie vied s'<! Mollenhauer. 30 
| Were Tan Angel. 4. Ey. Dto Ap. Sop. or Ten. 3 
| English and Italian text.........0...ecee neces Brignoli. D 
What care I sor Lilies pale? 4. By. DtoG. 
Mez. Tenor, Vocal Polonaise........... = + Eaton, 35 
When will you be mine, Love? 4. Ab. Eb to | 
Ab. Sop. or Tenor, Serenade..........--+.+05: Gimble. 35 
Where art thon now’? 4. Ad. Ep to G, (or Ad.) 
Sop. or Mez. Tenor, English and German........-« Juch, A 
Whispering Wave. 4. D. C to F, (or A ad fib.) 
Mez. Sop. or Bar........... PR on ee Keller, 30 
Why? Perche? 4. E Minor. Cz to Gt. Mez. 


Sop. or Mez, ‘Ten. 


Why do IT love her? 4. D. CZto FZ. High Bar- 
itone, Ask for Peters’ edition,.........seeeee0es Arditi. 


4. E>. EntoF. Mez. Sop. 


or Bar. Eng. and Ger. 


| World (The) is full of Beauty, when the Heart 
c. 


is full of Love, 4. Cto E. Mez. Sop. Alto, 

On Baritone. 2. <<. sa ee 'savsadbassaeae meee Vou Suit. 
Words of Kindness. 4. C. BtoE,(orG.) Mez. 

Sop. or Bar.......\.0 5s aeasenedeieeocderm ethan aes seine = Juch. ? 
You’U weep ithen I'm dead, 4. By. Eb to P. 


With CROWDS. waciteceny ins awe 


4. F. F to 
Harrieon, 


Mez. Sop. or Bar., 


Yow re welcome, always welcome, 
F. Mez. Sop. or Mez. Tenor............---++- 


Pieces Marked * have Picture Titles. 1, 
Address all Orders to 


Easy, to 4, Very Difficult. 


J. G. 


Black itera the ee The o.her Letters, 
PETERS, Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, New-York 


40 
35 
30 


F. E 
Thomas. 40 


Eng., French, and Italian. Lucanfoni, 3 


Ask for Peters’ edition. Gumbert. 30 


Persley. 


a 


the Compass. 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUPACTUREERS OF" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


CRBS ie aes 0 Ce ASIN ID. Csr | SERVICE) ANd 


AND THE STILL HIGHER RECOMPEHNSH, 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 


AT THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867, 


Making a grand total ot 


THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 


EIGHTY-ONE FIRST CLASS PRIZES 


At the World's Fair, London. 


SEVENTY-NINE FIRST PREMIUMS 


At exhibitions in the United States, 


pe Ere CF Es SS Tere eee | 


Ia the most durable in the world, and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticiem, and to-day it has no equal in the country. They will be found pure and 
sonorous in tone; the treble and tenor liquid, brilliant and melodious; the bass deep, clear and rich; the touch light, elastic and powerful. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aide to labor. 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 
the business. 


SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 
PIANOS are considered superior to others: : . : 
1. QUALITY OF TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5. STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2. BODY OR POWER OF TONE. ____ 4. DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION, 6. QUALITY OF FINISEL 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO gold by us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily. 


| i , | ol 
| : u | : ‘. 


NOTES 
me 


| 
» 8 


| 


ee te, 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 


* - 
The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 
in Europe or America: ["RANSLATION. | 
Messrs. CHICKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I must declare them perfect and perfectiss’mes, 
(superlatively perfect), There is no quality which is foreign tothem. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harn ony, 
prilliancy, solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects. * * * —LISZT. 
I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world.—_L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


OV Eby 439,000. . CHAGRIN G4 PLAN OS 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 
Illustrated Catalogues, tully describing and showing the external appearance of each style of Grand, Square and Upright Piano, manufactured by Chickering & Sons, mailed f ee on 


iol arenes C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


ee 


—— 


Ghe Sonqg Hournal. 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AND ITS LITERATURE. 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO., 


7 Jetferson Avenue { Publishers. 


**Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries,'' 


$1.00 per Year. 


Terme: 10 Cents per Copy. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by C. J. WHITNEY & CO., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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VOLUME II. 


NUMBER VI. 


?Twas Ever Thus. 


BY BEN. DOUGLAS, 


C.ose by my floral walk there grew 
A rose bright-eyed and fair, 
And nightly pressed with lips of dew, 
It bloomed and flourished there; 
Its beauty caught the passer’s eyes, 
Where most they loved to dwell, 
«And born beneath the summer skies, 
The south wind fanned it well. 


No flower so brilliant wooed the air 
Or gave me such delight; 

1 watched it with a constant care « 
At morning and at night. 

No cruel hand came ever nigh 
My rose to touch, or stain, 

It drank the sunlight of the sky, 
It gladdened with the rain. 


In one short hour again I passed, 
My beauteous rose to see, 

And found its leaves were withering fast— 
My rose was snatched from me! 

*Twas all on earth my love could share— 
My joy and solace, too— 

For by my hand ‘twas planted there, 
And this the spoiler knew. 


I cherished it with heart-desire, 
And love that ever grows, 

Yet laid he waste my hedge of brier, 
And plucked my garden rose; 

He wore it on his breast awhile— 
*T was lovely for a day— 

But when it ceased to bloom and smile, 
He threw my rose away. 


It left within his breast a thorn, 
Which through unwritten years 
Will sting him hourly eve and morn, 
In mirth as well as tears. 
And whcn the friends such bloom conceives, 
Appeared to crush, instead 
Of gathering up its withered leaves, 
I saddened as I said— 


. Whoe'’er thou art of beauty born, 

Thy charms may prove a snare; 

Guard well thyself, the flatterer scorn, 
Of alien eyes beware; 

Let others plant the thorn, be thou 

_ Pure as the angel’s tear; 

Let not vain thoughts thy soul allow, 
Be prudent, wise, and fear. 


Music anp Home.—How much does music add 
fo the genial atmosphere of home life, and what a 
bright glow does its constant practice throw over 
domestic Communion! Privileged indeed is that 
family whose members are able, amongst them- 
selves, to “‘ get up” choral or concerted music, for 
many a carking anxiety or fretful disagreement is 
dispelled by its charm. A country doctor once told 
me that when nearing home, after wearisome rides 
through snow and wind, nothing ‘‘ warmed him” so 
well as the sound of music issuing from his snu 
house; therefore his daughter always played anc 
sang at such hours as she thought he might be re- 


[Written for the Song Journal.] 


Autobiography of Alleger Allegro. 


{CHAPTER I. 

I, Alleger Allegro, a musician (not by servitude, 
but by birthright), having long considered myself 
no ordinary, but a very remarkable character and 
personage, and at length, by adroitness and skill, 
managed to impress my friends with the same sen- 
timents, now avail myself of the medium of the 
press, and through the influence of your justly 
popular and widely circulated journal to communi- 
cate this my opinion to the public at large. Ido 
not design to address myself to the professors of the 
art, as I have long since learned by experience that 
no professor recognizes a friend in a musician, 
whilst he is in the flesh. This amiable virtue is too 
universally prevalent to make it necessary for me to 
inquire into its origin or attempt a logical elucida- 
tion of its truth. Neither do I desire any musical 
critic to waste his time in the perusal of my auto- 
biography, as he is, no doubt, better engaged in 
praising his friends and acquaintances, and in de- 
faming his enemies and those who may have the 
misfortune to be ignorant of his talents, and, a more 
unpardonable offence, of his existence. I shall ad- 
dress myself, therefore, to am«tevrs—a numerous 
and influential body—all of whom, I am informed, 
peruse the JouRNAL with avidity and vast pleasure, 
which, if I thought otherwise, I would: not write 
therein, but seek another more eligible medium to 
scintillate a genius long overburdened by obscurity. 

Now, as a prelude of what I have to say of my- 
self (parenthetically), permit me, cursorily, to al- 
lude to my pedigree, as thereby I shall the more 
surely establish my enviable position, as one whose 
modesty forbids intrusion, save when justified by 
reasons patent, and truth so easily established as to 
leave no shadow of doubt. And here, with punc- 
tilious exactness must be declared that, after the 
most diligent, patient and careful search of the book 
of chronicles, all is obscurity and conjecture with 
me in my past lineage beyond Tallis, Tye, Bird and 
Gibbons, with a slight break in the chain of Martin 
Luther; but anterior to these, I find evidence so 
feeble and poor of connection with the fathers of 
ecclesiastical harmony, as to induce me to abandon 
the search and forbear to speak. I cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from expressing unfeigned disappoint- 
ment; for, to tell the truth, 1 started for Jubal, the 
sixth from Cain, and have to confess, with a cheek 
blanched with the deepest regret, I ‘‘failed to con- 
nect” with him. Indeed, I must confess that when 
I commenced this interesting and important sub- 
ject, though having some faint ideas of the difficul- 
ties and almost insurmountable obstacles to be 
encountered, my faith in the good cause grasped 


turning, in order that he might he cheered by her|the “Creation” (by Haydn), and, thereby having 


sweet voice as soon as he came within earshot of its 
pleasant influence. 


certain data and a sure foundation to rest upon and 
start from, the line of genealogy could easily be fol- 


Dearn or A VETERAN Musicran.—The death is| lowed right down through the ‘ Children of Israel” 


zxnnounced in Vienna of Herr Wamm, a musician 
who had reached his eighty-third year, and who 
once composed a mass in E at which won for him 
a rather wide celebrity. He was also a prolifie wri- 
ter of piano forte music, most of which is entirely 
forgotten, 


(by way of Handel), and from that epoch, the neck 
of every difficulty broken, and a pleasant and pros- 
perous voyage down the stream of time, straight 
and unvaryingly into and through Billings, the 
father of music in our own happy country, to the 


“Tast Judgment” (by Sphor), all of which I had 
confidently hoped to accomplish as a thing legiti- 
mate and due to my cotemporaries, who are, with 
myself, making history daily, destined to float on to 
the great ocean of the future, to be confabulated 
over by our future progeny. 

It would afford me unfeigned pleasure and satis- 
faction and, doubtless, prove highly edifying to my 
readers, to recapitulate and consecutively show the 
names, character and positions of distinction my 
ancestors have borne, but modesty, fear of the 
charge of egotism, not to allude to the almost un- 
limited space such a recital would require, together 
with the keeping too long from the dominant sub- 
ject (myself), prompts me to desist, all of which is 
sanctioned by a ‘‘conscience void of offence” to- 
ward any one. 

“But to return to our subject,” 1 can truly say I 
have been allowed to sing a psalm tune in certain 
high places, and before divers high personages; 
that, in consequence thereof, I requested those 
gentlemen accustomed to chronicle such-like impor- 
tant events in the pages of their papers in a con- 
spicuous place, displaying the same by the use of 
fat-faced type and italics, and thereby communicate 
to the public my extraordinary skill in that depart- 
ment, and the distinguished approbation my illus- 
trious auditors were pleased to bestow on my per- 
formance of so laborious a duty ; and that, in com- 
pliance with my earnest entreaties, I have been 
honorably commemorated in more than one of the 
leading musical journals in articles of well-turned 
periods. I may also urge in my own behoof that I 
have sung in public, without much emolument to 
myself, and, if I am to believe the envious newspa- 
per critics, without any credit to the parties who 
permitted and suffered under my appearance. I 
have likewise written some glees and songs, and 
‘thrown off” some few psalm tunes, anthems, ete., 
having invariably taken the precaution to submit 
them to a friend for the purpose of being purged of 
their impurities; was, on the strength of their 
merit and my friend’s introduction, admitted as a 
member of a small, select association, which very 
soon took the liberty of christening the same after 
my name, an honor conferred but seldom on a 
genius in the flesh, and presents tolerably impartial 
claims to distinction, where the music performed 
by the society is wholly composed and sung by 
its members, and where the applause is most ac- 
curately regulated by the Golden Rule of Chris- 
tian morality." I can safely recommend the im- 
mediate organization of many similar societies, 
believing the same likely to induce a wonder- 
ful reciprocity of kind feeling, and effect a cer- 
tain cure on the most atrabilious of critics that 
may be so fortunate as to be elected members, inas- 
much as the ‘‘ Tickle-me-Tommy ” principle would 
be universally recognized and devoutly practiced. 
I am free to confess that as yet I have not been al- 
lowed to adorn the ranks of any other society of 
eminence; the reason of this neglect of my deserts 
are fully satisfactory to myself, and I therefore pre- 
sume that no one has any right to think the less of 
me on this account. I have no relation or friend 
belonging to any of these associations, save as I 
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have narrated; I have published no treatise on har- | 


mony, no collections, of church music, no varia- 
tions; and though I have a ‘‘erand scena” in my 
head, aching to make its flight from its long and 
dreary imprisonment, at present 1 have no con- 
venient friend to score it for me (that is, re-compose 


it); and, worse than all, Iam reputed to be of that | 
unhappy temper which would sacrifice the applause | 


I might consider due myself for the pleasure of in- 
flicting justice on others; I say, taking all these cir- 
clunstances into consideration, the various directors 
of musical menageries (except that rare collection 
of composing and singing animals to which I have 
before adverted) are not without reasonable excuse 
for deferring my inauguration among them. Never- 
theless, having been employed to delineate the fea- 
tures, and record the practices of some of these 
august associations, in one or two periodicals, I 
availed myself of the opportunity to winnow the 
chaff from the wheat, and convince these ‘‘ heads of 
colleges” that IT am not to be overlooked with im- 
punity. 

Let me here remark, that to gain the popularity 1 
am proud to enjoy, | have not failed to recognize 
all means to cajole my neighbors into the belief of 
my merits. For some time I dwettized (that is, 
turned leaves) with a distinguished organist, ever 
taking the greatest care on all public occasions, 
whenever Je appeared, to perform my part in the 
most punctilious manner, Other gentlemen, who 
declined my services in this way, 1 have deemed it 
a sacred duty to slander to the best of my ability on 
every possible occasion and under every possible 
pretence. I have depreciated all foreigners, espe- 
cially those artists whom the American public most 
esteem, and who are most celebrated in their own 
country, as I take this popularity in his native land, 
and also our own, to be fictitious and a sure test of 
his mediocrity, if not of his utter incapacity. 1 
lave sneered at every proceeding in musical mat- 
ters where my abilities were neglected and my pres- 
ence was not required; always, however, taking 
care to preserve and bear in mind the necessity of 
keeping myself cncognito, as | valued a whole skin, 
together with the wholesome advice of Captain Ab- 
solute to his servant, ‘‘not to tell more lies than 
were indispensably necessary.” J have availed my- 
self, in every circle and at all times, of the respect 
paid to the memory of the ‘great musicians of past 
ages, from Moses’ beautiful soprano (Miriam) and 
David, the sweet singer, and expatiated in an up- 
lifted voice upon their transcendant merits, as this 
procedure could do me no harm, would not afford 
the least assistance to any living professor, and was 
sure to flatter the understandings of my auditors. I 
found, also, that | hereby gained not only a reputa- 
tion in re, but also reflectively; that is to say, the 
rays of the sons of genius commemorated, in some 
degree illuminated my own person; and I found 
myself surrounded with a halo of glory, which, 
although somewhat cold, was mistaken for my own 
property by careless observers. 

I have traveled some; can say with unerring truth 
have wound my way through most of the crooked 
strects of Boston, and perambulated many of the 
thoroughfares of New York in eastern tours; and, in 
my western, can challenge examinatign of most 
points of interest to seekers of information pertain- 
ing to the art divine, as far as Wyandotte, which 
latter place, let it be distinctly asserted, embodies 
more of interest to the great heart of the natural 
genius, than almost any other on this mundane 
sphere. A reluctant honesty compels me to mark a 
few words in italics, as in these places I got but few 
admissions into the respectable societies there exist- 
ing—a fact well known to my enemies, which leads 
me to confess it. 1 did, however, succeed in. en- 
trapping one solitary good-natured musician into 
the monomaniacal fancy that I was a profound and 
accomplished artist. What the majority of the pro- 
fessors thought of me, it does not become me to 


dwell upon. Having, however, packed up a budget 
of useful information, of which I. am burning to 
disburden myself, and made my introduction to my 
readers, I shall now proceed to give some particu- 
Jars of my life and times. 


Herr Franz Abt, the great German Song 
Composer. 


‘ 


Franz Abt was born on the 22d of January, 1819, 
in Calemburg, a small Prussian village. His father, 
though a minister, cultivated music, and was really 
an authentic amateur. He gave Franz his first | 
instructions in music, without, however, intending 
to make a professional musician of him. On the 
contrary, he was expected to follow the calling of 
his father, and for this reason was sent to the cele- 
brated Thomas Schco! to study theology. This inst:- 
tute enjoyed quite a reputation for its superior music, 
and Franz availed himself of this excellent opportuni- 
ty with as much earnestness and eagerness as if he 
already foresaw the important part this art was to 
play in his future. The father died, and the son was 
compelled to give instruction in music for his daily 
sustenance, His first compositions were mostly bal- | 
lads and simple pieces for the piano, and were | 
received with great favor, three gaining him a rep- 
utation, which eventually secured him the position 
as musical conductor of the Stadt Theatre, in Zurich, | 
Switzerland. 

Zurich is renowned for its numerous superb sing- 
ing societies; and in these Abt became so deeply | 
interested that he soon resigned his position at the 
theatre, and devoted exclusively his time to them. | 
Many of his most celebrated quartettes were written 
for them. 


In the year 1852 he visited Brunswick, where there | 
was a festival of the North German Singing Society, 
and so well honored was his reception that he was 
induced to emigrate thither. There he found a 
larger sphere for his genius. In consequence of the | 
fine and finished rendering of the oratorio Pawl by 
Mendelssohn, he was made chapel-master of the 
Duke of Brunswick, which position he still holds, 

Franz Abt as a song writer has a world-wide rep- 
utation, and his popularity is based upon the fact 
that he has treated the voice as the principal in his 
songs, simply sustaining the beautiful melodies by 
rich and appropriate harmonies; while most of the 
other German song writers indulge in piano solos 
with vocal accompaniment—beautiful, indeed, but 
not calculated to touch the heart of the multitude. 

His vocal quartettes are equally beautiful and 
popular, and equally musician-like, and this broad 
sympathy with the sentiments of the many has 
endeared the name of Abt to all classes of people | 
speaking the German and the English tongue. 

Abt arrived in New York but a few days since, 
and his welcome by the people and the press has 
been most cordial and flattering. Among the ova- | 
tions awaiting him is a grand concert to be given in) 
his honor at Steinway Hall, by the New York Lied- 
erkranz Society, on the 18th inst. It will be a} 
brilliant ovation, and honorable alike to the donors | 
and the recipient.— Watson's Art Journal. 


MENDELSSOHN.—It was at the end of the most 
brilliant musical season that Western Europe had 
ever known that the world was startled and shocked 
by the sudden death of Mendelssohn. We say 
Western Europe, for the four most musical countries 
were in a state of great political repose and artistic 
vivacity and correspondence. In the absence of 
important anxieties an uncommon degree of interest 
was bestowed on musical affairs. No sooner was an 
opera of Verdi's produced in Italy than it was repre- 
sented simultaneously in Vienna, Berlin, Paris and 
London. Jenny Lind would close a series of ova- 
tions in one capital, and begin a similar one in a 
second, while the managers were fighting as to who 
should possess her services in a third. The fair 
Swede was then young, Alboni had just appeared, 
Grisi was in the plentitude of her powers, Mario 
was delighting all ears, Ronconi was rising to that 
eminence as an actor which overtopped anything 
that had previously been known on the lyric stage. 
Verdi and Meyerbeer were in the height of their 
fame, but the crown and glory of the whole musical 
world was Mendelssohn. His praise was on every 


|to his sister’s music lessons. 
half in fun, gave him some easy lessons on the harp- 
| sichord, and, to his amazement, the child learnest 


icumstance at once decided his career. 


| got a Baptist church in Lancaster 


tongue. Large and enthusiastic musical societies 
were coming into existence in all parts of Germany 
and of England, with the main purpose of studying 
his compositions. Socially and esthetically there 
was no figure so interesting, when in the fall of 1847 
he sank, exhausted by labor, by excitement, and the 
ceaseless strain of alternate production and_per- 
formance, In 48 this sad event might have passed 


comparatively unnoticed amid the crash of thrones 
and the uprising of peoples; but in *47 the shock 
was prodigious, the grief sincere. Every sort of 
honor was paid to his memory. ‘“ Elijah” was per- 
formed at Exeter Hall in solemn silence, orchestra, 
singers, and even the audience, being dressed in 


black, That scene must have, been impressive in- 
deed. Then a search arose for any works, any frag- 


ments which Mendelssohn might have left behind, 
him, and after a time ‘ Lorelie,” the most impor- 
tant, was performed.—N. VY. 7tmes 


Hints to Musicians. 


The irrepressible punster of the Boston CGemmercéial 
Bulletin says : 

“Learn if possible to play on the organ, before 
doing which it will be necessary to become thorough 
in the art of punctuation, so that you will find no 
difficulty in learning the stops. 

‘““When you begin to compose, you should be 
quite Composed; and when you have completed a 
piece, try it on the piano: if it should prove too 
small, make a larger piece. 

“Tf you find the piano is not your forte, try some 
other instrument—the jewsharp or triangle, for 
instance. 

‘Avoid oreun swells—they put on airs. 

‘Always stick to the right pitch; if you are a 
violinist, make your own fiddlestick, unless you are 
out of beaux at the time. 

“You cannot catch fish with a clarinet, ner get 
any marrow out of a trom-bone. 

* You may vet plenty of notes from an orchestra, 
although it don't go glone, but has a leader; gener- 
ally a very fast man, for he beats time.” 


WoLrcanG Mozarr.—This celebrated musician, 
whose compositions are studied and admired by 
thousands as the highest order of music, when only 
three years of age, dropped his playthings to listen 
One day, his father, 


them in half an hour. After that, his father kept 
him constantly practicing, determined to exhibit his 
powers in public. He recognized in the boy a fine 
sar and facility of execution, but never for a mo- 
ment supposed that he could grasp the principles ef 
composition, : 

Imagine, then, his profound astonishment at find- 
ing his little boy, only five years old, attempting to 
write out a concerto for the harpsichord, which, so 
far as the rules of music were concerned, was cor- 
rect, and fauliv only in the penmanship. This cir- 
His parents 
took him upon the continent, exhibiting him at all 
the principal cities. Wolfgang became a great fa- 
vorite at Vienia with the emperor, Francis 1, and 
with the queen dowager, Maria Theresa. At Paris 
a lady asked the child to play for her the accon- 
paniment of » song which he had never heard. He 
did it perfectly. About the same time he composed 
four sonatas, Which were published under the title 
of ‘A Work by Wolfgang Mozart, aged Seven 
Years. “__ Mery ys Museu. 


Crurnen Qu vnrens.— Whenever the Hon. Thad- 
deus Stevens, in his old age, heard of church quar- 
rels, he was went to relate his own experience in 
church-building and church quarrels. After he had 
lived Jong enough in Lancaster to be earning a 
handsome support, he visited his mether in Ver- 
mont, to urge itpon her to come and take up a resi- 
dence with him. 

“But, Thaddeus,” said the old lady, ‘have yeu 


»”? 


” 


‘No, mother,” was the reply. 

‘** How near is the nearest Baptist church 

‘Eighteen miles, mother.” 

The old lady declined to move. For some years 
Mr. Stevens arged his mother to come and live with 
him, but in vain. At last he enquired how many of 
his fellow towns-people were Baptists; and finding 
a number, he offered to pay half the expense. if they 
would build a church and calla pastor. The offer 
was gladly accepted, for lumber and labor were then 
cheap, and the house was soon erected. A pastor 
was then called and settled; and next a choir was 
organized, Half the choir wanted the tunes pitched 
by the tuniny-fork, the other half preferred the fife. 
Fhe quarrel between tuning fork and fife spread to 
the congregation, and unfortunately the pastor took 
part in it. The consequence was opposition to him 
and his preaching, till he was soon driven away, the 
ehurch broken up, and for some time Lancaster had 
to go without a Baptist church. 
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Letter from Boston. 
Tre Worw's Peace Juntwee — EXrensive Prep- 
ARATIONS FOR THE Frstivat— THe CoLiseuM— 


Tue Cuorus REHEARSALS—RECEPTIONS FOR THE | 


ForrigN BAND—JOUANN STRAUSS AND HIS ENTIRE 
OrcHuestraA ComiInc— OTHER ENGAGEMENTS — 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR THE PRESS—Musican Mar- | 


TERS UN GENERAL—THE THEATERS, ETC. 


OCorresp néence of THE Sone JOURNAL. 
Boston, May 21, 1872. 

The preparations for the great musical jubilee are 
being pushed forward with due dispatch, and the 
arrangements for the great demonstration are in all 
departments well advanced. The Coliseum will be 
completed by the time this letter comes before the 
eyes of the readers of the Sona JourNaL. When a 
small portion of the building was blown down 
by a severe gale which occurred on the evening 
of the 26th ult., it was feared by many that the 
damage could not be repaired and the struc- 
ture completed previous to the 17th day of June. 
Mr. Gilmore and his associates knew, however, 
no such word as fail. The Executive Committee 
chanced to be in session when the disaster occurred, 
and without any delay took the necessary steps for 
a continuance of the work upon a plan which would 
insure safety and success. The plans of 1869 have 
in a general way been followed, although the pres- 
ent Coliseum is much larger than the first one. — It 
was found that a building with an arched roof, as 
originally proposed, could not be finished in time, in 
consequence of the disaster, and the other plans 
were thereupon adopted. In place of a clear space 
within the building, as was contemplated by the 
arches of truss-work spanning from side to side and 
supporting the roof, there are rows of pillars or 
posts supporting the roof. There are 80 in the cen- 
tral portion, 120 running up to the lean-to roof, and 
about 220 supporting the galleries. The building is 
559 feet long and 850 feet in width. The walls at 
the sides are 40 feet in height, and the highest points 
of the ends are 115 feet above the ground. The 
lean-to roof extends inward 75 feet, covering the 
galleries, and the inner or central portion of the roof 
is supported by 20 mammoth trusses. There are 
7 ventilating turrets of octagonal form. The seats 
for the chorus occupy the easterly end of the build- 
ing for a distance of 240 fect, rising from the space 
to be occupied by the orchestra in the form of an 
amphitheater. There are numerous aisles and also 
an amplitude of stairways. The parquette is 285 
feet long by 200 feet in width. It is surrounded 
upon three sides by promenades 25 fect wide under 
the side and end galleries, and in rear of the galler- 
ies is a promenade 12 feet wide and no less than 
1,800 feet long. Daylight and ventilation will be 
afforded by numerous windows, and means of in- 
gress and egress will be furnished by 12 doors, each 
25 feet wide, and six others of somewhat smaller 
dimensions. A substantial fence has also been 
erected around the building at a distance of 20 feet, 
with ample gateways. There will be a succession of 
large apartments under the galleries. Those at the 
chorus end will be appropriated for the use of the 
artists, orchestra, chorus, the chorus superintendent, 
etc. There will be a large reception room over 100 
feet long, and also a spacious apartment for the ac- 
commodation of the members of the press, who will 
also have appropriated to them an entire section in 
the parquette. The press headquarters will be fur- 
nished with telegraph and postal facilities, and will 
be under the immediate charge of Mr. 8. R. Niles, a 
gentleman well qualified to understand the require- 
ments of the knights of the quill. A steam fire en- 
gine and engine company will be stationed in one 
part of the building, and there will also be a police 


25 


~ the piping for the latter is several miles in length, 
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station on the grounds, with a large detail of officers. 
_Cochituate water and gas have been introduced, and | 
' There will be about 8,000 burners. The interior and 
exterior will be handsomely decorated with the flags | 
‘of all nations, the contract for this work having 
i} been awarded to Mr. C. W. Roeth. 

The chorus rehearsals give evidence that the per-! 
formances will be of a much higher artistic order | 
| than is generally expected. Not only in Boston and) 
its neighborhood, from whence ten or fifteen thou- 
sand of the singers will be had, but also throughout | 
‘the country, the societies are practicing with great 
care and assiduity. Within the past month at least 
15,000 singers have met in mass rehearsal at differ- 
ent points—more than half of them several times 
only. On three occasions Music Hall, and on as 
many occasions Tremont Temple, have been crowd- 
ed to overflowing with choristers intent upon per- 
fecting themselves in the music. Other large 
gatherings have been held at Taunton, Framingham, 
Braintree, Newton, Waltham, Cambridge, Malden, 
Wakefield, Medford, etc., and others are appointed 
at Woburn, Reading, North Bridgewater, Fitch- 
burg, Georgetown, Exeter, N. H., and other points. 
Some idea may be gathered of the enthusiasm which 
prevails among the singers when it is understood 
that the expenses of these preliminary rehearsals 
are all borne by the societies themselves, and that | 
some of the associations are compelled to travel 50 | 
or 80 miles to attend them. The Boston rehearsals 
are grand affairs. The Boston Chorus, which num- 
bers over 3,000 singers, has held some half dozen 
mass rehearsals, although it usually rehearses in 
sections. The Boston Chorus by no means com- 
prises all the Boston singers who are to take part in 
the jubilee, for there are no Jess than 11 other socie- 
ties, with an aggregate membership of nearly 3,000, 
within the city limits. 

I think I alluded in a former letter to a contem- 
plated performance, by the Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety and three leading out of town. societies, of 
Handel's entire oratorio, ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” which 
will take place on some one of the grand choral 
days. The rehearsals of the work give great prom- 
ise of an excellent rendering of the choral parts. 
The Handel and Haydn Society will form the first 
chorus, a double chorus being required in some por- 
tions of the work, and the Salem Oratorio Society, 
the Lynn Choral Union, and the West Roxbury 
Choral Union, the second. Carl Zerrahn is the reg- 
war conductor of all fowr societies. 

The final examination of members of the Boston | 
Chorus is now going on, having been begun yester- 
day morning by Dr. Tourjee in person. Dr. Tour- 
jee will devote two weeks to this duty, and all who 
are not Competent or who have neglected the rehear- 
sals will be thrown out. Rigid examinations have 
been held in all the societies, for it is designed that 
there shall be no ‘‘dead wood” in the chorus seats. 
Those who have joined a choral society with the ex- 
pectation cf finding it a way to ‘‘ dead-head ” into 
the ‘show ” will find an effectual obstacle in their 
path unless they are thoroughly competent as sing- 
ers. 

News was received last night by cable telegram 
that the Imperial Army Band of Prussia would 
shortly leave Berlin for America, by consent of the 
Emperor, to take part in the jubilee. The Prussian 
officials have exhibited a warm interest in the pro- 
ject, and showed Mr. Gilmore many courtesies when 
he was abroad. Wieprecht, the band director of 
the army, also showed Mr. Gilmore much attention, 
and has forwarded to him the score of a band com- 
position of his own, with which the Prussian band 
took the first prize in the international band contest 
at the Paris Exposition of 1867. Matthias Keller, 
the composer of the well-known *‘ American Hymn,” 
has written a ‘‘German Union Hymn,” which is to 
be sung by the great chorus on the German day of 
the festival. Copies of this work were sent to the 


Emperor soon after they were written, and it was 
performed in his presence. The composer soon after 
received an acknowledgement and an expression of 
his majesty’s pleasure at the composition. 

I announced last month that the great waltz com- 
poser, Johann Strauss, had been engaged to conduct 
portions of the jubilee. His entire Vienna orchestra 
of 56 musicians has also been secured. The Vienna 
instrumentalists will form a part of the great orches- 
tra, and will also perform separately under Strauss’ 
own direction. A dozen of Strauss’ best waltges 
and dance compositions, and such others as Strauss 
may be pleased to select, have been ordered from 
Vienna with parts for 1,000 players, and several 
original pieces from the same distinguished source 
will have their first hearing at the jubilee. Strauss 
will meet with an enthusiastic reception from the 
Bostonians. The musicians are arranging to give 
him a grand serenade. 

The English, French and Prussian bands will 
probably be received with military honors upon _ 
their arrival. 

Another European visitor who will be warmly 
welcomed is Franz Abt, the distinguished German 
song-writer. His well-known song, *‘ When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly,” will be sung by the great 
chorus. 

The engagements for the great orchestra and mil- 
itary band of 2,000 players are nearly all made. 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago and 
all the large cities will be depleted of their best mu- 
sicians during the jubilee season. Among the mili- 
tary bands engaged are the Marine Band, of Wash- 
ington, Dodworth’s Band, of New York, Downing’s 
Ninth Regiment Band, of New York, Doring’s, of 
Troy; the American Brass Band, of Providence; 
and Colt’s, of Hartford. Twenty or more of the 
best military bands of the country have been en- 
gaged, and at least twice as many more have offered 
to play for nothing, but their services will not be 
accepted. Music, not noise, is wanted, though the 
statement that 25 pieces of artillery are to be used, 
and also a drum of really mammoth proportions, 
would not seem to bear out this statement. 

J had hoped to present a complete programme of 
the Festival in this letter, but am unable to do se. 
Many details have yet to be arranged, and the official 
programme will not be ready for publication until 
the Ist of June. The Festival will open Monday, 
June 17th, and continue until Thursday, July 4tb. 
The first week will be devoted, in a great measure, 
to choral performances, although the orchestra will 
also be availed of as a matter of course. The grand 
International Ball which Strauss will conduct, in the 
chief part, will take place Wednesday evening, June 
26th. The details are now being arranged. It will 
be managed separately from the Jubilee Concerts. 
The musical performances will take place in the 
afternoon of each day, at such an hour as to enable 
all who desire an opportunity to reach, even distant 
points, in the early evening. No other course would 
do, since the city is sure to overflow with strangers, 
and the city alone would be unable to properly 
accommodate the throngs in attendance, although 
every possible means will be taken towards that end. 
A bureau of accommodations has been established 
by the Jubilee management, through which tens of 
thousands of strangers, including many of the chio- 
ral societies, will find quarters outside hotels in 
private houses. The bureau exacts fees from no one, 
and every householder is compelled to register the 
prices he will ask, and to strictly adhere to them. 
Board and lodgings will be furnished at very reason- 
able prices. Strangers desiring to secure rooms in 
advance can address the ‘“‘ Bureau of Accommoda- 
tion, World’s Peace Jubilee, Music Hall, Boston,” 
and their application will receive immediate atten- 
tion. 

Reference has already been made to the accom- 
modations to be afforded the press. A committee of 
reception has been appointed, consisting of promi- 
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nent citizens and newspaper men, and the knights of 
the quill and pencil will be received with open arms. 
A banquet, to come off some time in the course of 
the Festival, is talked of, and other courtesies will 
also be extended. Manager Field, of the. Boston 
Museum, has already signified his desire to have 
visiting members of the press attend that well-known 
place of amusement, and also proposes to give a 
special performance for them, on which occasion the 
celebrated comedian, Mr. Warren, will appear in one 
or more of his best characters. Representatives of 
the press will be required to present credentials, and 
of course every means will be taken to prevent fraud 
and imposition. While legitimate newspaper men 
will be warmly welcomed, bogus reporters will 
receive very little consideration. 

President Grant will probably be present at the 
opening of the Jubilee. All the foreign ministers, 
heads of departments, majority of Congress, the 
governors of many of the States, and the mayors of 
the principal cities in the Union, have already 
accepted invitations to be present. The city gov- 
ernment’will entertain the distinguished guests, and 
has already made very extensive arrangements to 
that end. 

Of matters outside the Jubilee there is little that 
is new or interesting. There were two or three con- 
certs about the first of the month, but the season is 
too far advanced for anything in that line now, 
especially while the public mind is turned towards 
the Jubilee. Miss Annie Louise Cary gave a charm- 
ing concert on the 8th, when she was assisted by 
Miss Henrietta Beebe, of New York, Mr. 8. B. Mills, 
the pianist, Miss Persis Bell, the violinist, the Tem- 
ple Quartette and Mr. Howard M. Dow. Miss Cary 
will not go abroad this summer as she contemplated, 
but will remain in America to sing with Strakosch’s 
troupe next fall. 

Messrs F. C. Packard and F. D. Sprague, two of 
our rising young vocalists, who are going abroad to 
complete their musical studies, gavefa concert on the 
3d. = 
The Catholic Choral Society gave a performance 
of Rossini’s ‘‘ Moses in Egypt” on the 5th, under the 
direction of Mr. George E. Whiting. 

The annual musical exhibition of high and upper 
classes of the grammar schools takes place at Music 
Hall to-morrow. It is one of the most interesting 
events of the year. A chorus of twelve hundred 
children will sing on the occasion. 

Several of the recent concerts of the New England 
Conservatory of Music have been very interesting. 
One takes place to-morrow, at which Miss Addie 
Ryan, Mr. J. C. D. Parker and several other artists, 
are to take part. Orchestral concerts are to be intro- 
duced next season, and several other features are to 
be added. ‘There is also a prospect that, at an early 
day, the institution will assume an important posi- 
tion among the higher educational establishments of 
the land, with increased advantages over any music 
school in the world. ; 

Mlle Aimee and her Opera Bouffe Troupe has just 
finished a very successful engagement at the St. 
James Theatre. The Lydia Thompson ‘Troupe, 
minus the fair Lydia, are now there. Miss Maggie 
Mitchell terminated an immensely successful engage- 
ment at the Boston Theatre on the 11th, and has now 
gone to California for a month’s engagement. It is 
strangely enough her first visit to the Pacific coast. 
Joe Jefferson is now drawing large houses at the 
Boston. The Globe has fallen back upon its stock 
company. The regular season here terminates on 
the 8th of June, but the theatre will be kept open 
through the summer. Janauschek plays a week, 
begining June 10th, and then we are ‘to have 
‘“Humpty Dumpty,” splendidly brought out, for a 
Jubilee attraction. ‘‘ Article 47” has made an im- 
mense hit at the Museum, and will probably run 
through the rest of the season, which closes July 6th. 


RANGER, 


. From Northville. 


Correspondence of The Song Journal. 
NortuvitiE, May 18, 1872. 


A grand concert was given here last evening under 
the direction of Dr. Swift, which for excelling in all 
its appointments, has seldom or never been equaled 
by any in our somewhat musical village. The pro- 
gramme comprised instrumental and vocal perform- 
ances. 

The instrumental part consisted of cornet and 
piano solos and duets. Prof. J. Savage, cornetist, 
has few or no superiors upon his instrument, and, 
with Lizzie Swift, on the piano, engaged the most 
marked attention and applause that the audience 
could bestow. To our unsophisticated ears, it was 
almost matchless, 

The vocal part consisted of solos and quartottes. 
Miss Belle Randolph, who is a great favorite, sur- 
prised everybody by her singing. A brilliant future 
awaits her. Mr. Randolph and Mrs, Swift, as usual, 
pleased the listeners as bass and alto. Miss Sophie 
Howard, of Lansing, who was not a stranger here, 
added much to her already high reputation, by 
several very fine solos. Her sweet, round and pow- 
erful soprano gives evidence of great cultivation and 
severe painstaking. She is entitled to occupy a 
place in the front rank of her profession, and we 
predict for her a rapidly rising career. A more en- 
thusiastic reception can scarcely be imagined than 
that accorded to her on this occasion. 

G. 


A Plain Talk about Music.—No. 6. 


By W. C. Webster. 

In former numbers of ‘‘ Plain Talk about Music” 
we have tried to be as methodical as possible, avoid- 
ing technicalities or any attempts at artistic display 
of terms, which, to the student of music, are fa- 
miliar, but to the tyro enigmatical, and hence unin- 
teresting and useless. We might as well put the 
dictionary (as a text-book) into the hands of a child 
unacquainted with his letters, as to talk terms and 
technicalities in musit to any one, until some certain 
first principles are imparted and understood by the 
learner. Hence, in former numbers, we have al- 
luded to the importance of a knowledge of nota- 
tion, or ability to read music—tone, intonation, 
time, articulation, accent, and emphasis—as a prop- 
er and legitimate sequence in the revelation of an 
art whose birth ante-dates that of man, and prin- 
ciples founded in nature. And yet when we come 
toa careful and critical analysis of topics treated, 


they must be found to partake largely of a mechan-, 


ical servility, which, though important, are never- 
theless secondary and subordinate to that of our 
present talk upon musical expression. 

Were it demanded of us to give an adequate defi- 
nition or description of the nature of expression, we 
frankly acknowledge ourselves unequal to the task. 
Were we to mention boldness of tone in spirited 
narration, mildness of tone in tnvitation—were we 
to indicate the pathetic accent by a gradual szrell 
and diminish, united; the accent of joy or exuliation 
by a loud tone rapidly diminished; or that of pride, 
boasting or trony by the sudden swell and termination 
of a tone; were we to allude to the loudness or soft- 
ness, slowness or rapidity, vigor or delicacy of a move- 
ment; or could we tell in what cases the sounds of 
any movements should be sustained according to 
their nominal value, or when uttered in the style of 
staccato, we should then furnish the singer of sen- 
sibility, perhaps, with some facilities for aequiring 
expression; but we should do no more towards de- 
scribing the thing itself than if we had said nothing 
about it. Nor can any written instructions be re- 
lied on as infallible guides to the artist; for, it ap- 
pears to us, all will readily perceive that such quali- 
ties as we have alluded to and enumerated must be 
perpetually varying, by circumstances and condi- 
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tions; and that, like the emotions they are required 
to excite, they may exist in degrees, infinitely vari- 
ous and indescribable. 

Nature has given all the ability to express ar- 
dent feeling,and peculiar emotion by tones modified 
to characterize each. The accents of sorrow and 
grief are not mistaken for those of exultation and 
joy by any human being; nor do the bold and chal- 
lenging measures of a martial air or a war-song cn- 
kindle emotions of alike nature with those awakened 
by a “pastorale” ov a “lullaby.” Heneey we learn, 
there are no classes of emotions which may not find 
an intelligent utterance in tones independently of 
words; and it is also true that many degrees, both 
of pleasurable and painful emotion can be expressed 
and clearly understood, by those whom chance, ac- 
cident or misfortune may have brought together 
without common means of communication. Such 
tones are instructive, from an impress which nature 
gives them, 

Every one at all versed in elocution knows that 
in reading and speaking there is a language of tones 
which, in some respects, is peculiar to every passion 
or emotion of the human mind; and how far this is 
the work of nature, early association, or education, 
or how much it varies with written and spoken 
languages of diilerent nations, it is unnecessary to 
inquire. Its real existence, as a language, is uni- 
versally acknowledged. That these tones, in their 
proper application, are calculated to excite corre- 
spondent emotions both in the speaker who utters 
them and in his auditors, is universally acknowl- 
edged; and he who betrays dullness, affectation, 
illiteracy or an entire destitution of feeling and 
emotion, betrays an inveteracy of ill-formed habits, 
or want of culture and education, for which, with 
the present facilities of knowledge, there is no ex- 
cuse. No speculations concerning the pathetic ac- 
cent, no laws respecting cadences, elevation of 
voice, emphasis, pauses, or rhetorical slides; in 
short, no positive system of rules can be found or 
written, sufficient of themselves, to convey a defi- 
nite, adequate knowledge of fixed laws in the con- 
trol of the human voice. And the reasons for this 
will appear from a careful analysis of its nature. 
Rules and principles for its government and control 
may be enunciated and inculeated; but, until all 
men are created like, oral instruction (indispensable 
and necessary) and principles imparted in texts un- 
mistakable to the learner in the revelations of the 
soul’s emotions, can reveal the metal of true, 
shining expression in music. 


Mr. H. B. Ronry, of East Saginaw, Michigan, is 
an organist of great talent, especially excelling in 
brilliant and pleasing selections. We understand he 
will accept a limited number of engagements to play 
organ concerts, and from what the editor personally 
knows of his playing, he has no hesitation in recom- 
mending him as in every way a desirable person for 
such an undertaking. We therefore beg to call the 
attention of our readers in Michigan and thereabouts 
to this opportunity of obtaining an excellent concert 
organist at a reasonable price.—Song Messenger, Chi- 
cago. 

We insert the above notice of our mutual friend 
with feelings of no ordinary pleasure, and most 
heartily endorse the same as truthful and well de- 
served.—[Ep. Sona JouRNAL. | 


Teach Your CHt~pREN Mustc.—You will stare 
at a strange notion of mine; if it appears even a 
mad one, do not wonder. Had I children, my utmost 
endeavors should be to make them musicians. Con- 
sidering I have no ear, nor even thought of music, 
the preference seems odd, and yet it is embraced on 
frequent reflection. In short, as my aim would be 
to make them happy, I think it the most probable 
method. It is a resource which will last them their 
lives unless they grow deaf; it depends upon them- 
selves, not on others; always amuses and soothes, if 
not consoles; and of all fashionable pleasures is the 
cheapest. It is capable of fame without the danger 
of criticism; it is susceptible of enthusiasm without 
being priest-ridden; and, unlike ofher mortal pas- 
sions, is sure of being gratified in Heaven.— Walpole. 
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The Song Journal. 


The influence of the press in our State and country 
is, most justly, deemed one of the most powerful 
agencies wielded at the present time in the promo- 
tion of art, science, business in all its multifarious 
departments, agriculture, and, in fine, all private 
interests of individuals and communities. Hence, 
in the establishment of Te Sone JouRNAL, it has 
been the dominant aim of the publishers to furnish 
a paper devoted exclusively to the promotion of the 
interests of music. In our venture in this direction, 
it is pertinent to say the cost was counted, the 
difficulties arising from conflict with journals estab- 
lished ostensibly for the same object and kindred in 
character, both East and West, was duly considered, 
together with the responsibility arising from a 
judicious and proper control of the paper. To our 
friends and patrons who have come forward to our 
aid and support; to brethren of the press engaged 
in publications of like character; to an honest, dis- 
criminating public, whose heart ever beats in unison 
and warm sympathy with the good cause of music; 
to all we tender our hearty thanks for approving 
smiles, and a support vastly exceeding our most 
sanguine expectations. 

We design not to arrogate any special acumen in 
regard to musical wants, but feeling desirous of 
doing, in our humble way, what we could for the 
cause, the JoURNAL was started, in the exercise of a 
strong faith in its support if rightly directed. We 
‘are now prepared to raise high our peeans of joy and 
doxology of praise over the success of our journal, 
because of the support, favor and encouragement 
received on every hand, and declare unqualifiedly 
no musical journal can boast so graciously of so large 
a circulation, in its brief history, as Tue Sone 
JOURNAL. 


“The Grammar of Music.” 

Don’t laugh, gentle reader, at the title of my piece 
I'm about to speak. My theme is a practical one, 
and worthy the attention of every musician in our 
land, artist, amateur and tyro in the “art divine.” 

A long time ago, some days in the calendar of 
months of the year (we should remember them 
exactly), three men were born, whose names have 
been to the musical world, and hence to all the 
world, household words—names of terror—but now, 
as remembered, names to be conjured with, for they 
Wave up names, scenes and forms, long faded and 
crumbled. Pestalozzi, Tansurand Burroughs! Did 
you ever hear of them? Did you ever hear of that 
little book, **The Manual,” ‘‘ The Speller,” ‘‘ The 
Primer,” or have these dijjous of youthful wealth 
and condignity passed from your mind ? And don’t 
you ‘remember how firmly they were bound? No 
paper covers in those days, but board, interlaced 
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with none of your paper twine, but cords of hemp 
twine, as lasting as the hands that handled them. 
No binding like it in these days. And the fly- 
leaf, on which was inscribed with punctilious pre- 
cision and care: 
“Steal not this book, my honest friend, 
For fear the gallows shall be your end.” 

Then, how we traveled on through the various 
grades of the syntax of the science, under the faith- 
ful guide of the dear old teachers, with naught as 
guides but the stars above alluded to, to pilot us to 
the haven of rest, in rhythm, melody, dynamics or 
harmony—all, with their terrible code of exacting 
laws. Thus they ran in synthetical order, the mas- 
tery of one being attained ere a second step was 
taken in the ladder of progression. But when the 
mind became fully aware of the office of those sen- 
tinels on guard along the line—flats and sharps— 
how they seemed like a God, sent to drive from us 
the fog and obscurity that encompassed our path- 
way and hindered our progress. 

But unlike the language we speak, unlike the Jan- 
guages of the different nations of the world, the 
verb in music lies in the hidden recesses of the soul, 
to be sought for and found only by those who study 
God’s laws, and adhere to their teachings. 

But there is another tense in this grammar of 
music it were well to remember. The world is full 
of life; each life is a tune; so the world is a great 
orchestra, playing marches strong and brave, waltzes 
merry and sparkling, from day to day, the former 
played half through, the latter subsiding into dirges, 
the echoes from both being caught up and carried 
on by succeeding performers in a melodious sequence 
that seems not to conflict with the rhythm or har- 
mony, as they pass into the garner of the past. 


The Great Jubilee in Boston. 

Any one, at all conversant with the history and 
progress of music in our country, cannot but be glad, 
and rejoice with exceeding joy, at the condition of 
the art, as revealed in the preparations being made, 
and the prospective success of this, the most gigantic 
musical enterprise ever attempted in this or any 
other country in the world. England, Germany and 
the countries on the continent of Europe, have had, 
and are having from year to year, their great musical 
festivals, but it remains for ‘‘brother Jonathan” to 
“do up the thing,” as he alone can do it—financially, 
artistically, numerically, head, heart and hands in 
glorious harmony working, in conjunction with one 
of the richest city governments in our land aiding in 
its success. Then the response of the singers east, 
west, north and south, to aid in the accomplishment 
of the glorious object, is truly marvelous, and far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations. The Jubilee 
is to continue from the 17th of June till the 4th of 
July. The first and second weeks will be devoted to 
choral music, interspersed with performances by the 
orchestra of two thousand instruments. Boston 
alone is to furnish some six thousand singers for the 
great chorus. The Handel and Haydn Society, one 
of the oldest in our country, was the first to respond 
to the chorus call; and Dr. Tourjee’s Boston chorus, 
numbering almost four thousand, stands second. 
There are now enrolled one hundred and seventy 
societies (mostly from New England), still, represen- 
tatives of almost every State in our Union, together 
with an orchestra of over two thousand instruments. 

Contrast this gigantic movement in the art divine 
with the existing state of music in our country fifty 
years ago—when Boston was a little city—or going 
back a little more remotely, to the time when King 
George issued the edict that four tunes should be 
used in the worship of the churches of that city, and 
how does the tide of progress well-up in feelings of 
joy and gratitude for the wondrous change. Truly 
we are forced to the conclusion, the world is moving 
onward, and with it the glorious cause of music. 


Organ Grinding vs. Harp of a Thousand 
Strings. 

Asa proof that there is taste in music worthy of 
being chronicled, we state that the number of music 
grinders and harp-twangers is daily increasing in 
our city, which fact argues that the business is pro- 
fitable. We heard, yesterday, the most flagitious 
music from the organ and the harp, the two run- 
ning in opposition to each other. The organ was 
accompanied by pandean pipes, the harp by the 
voice of a little girl of ten summers; the first seek- 
ing for tones in the diatonic scale, and the second 
in both the natural and chromatic; and both, like 
the dove of Noah, seeking a resting place from the 
little shower (of pennies), but finding none in the 
ark, diatonic, chromatic or enharmonic. The organ 
ground its own tune in its own key, and produced 
such a class of sounds as to defy a full band of cats, 
in a closely inclosed yard to excel, with all their im- 
itative powers to produce. The harpist, as if his 
soul’s salvation depended upon the victory, worked 
away at a masterly rate, filling the air with such 
diabolical discords, that even the pigeons, aftright- 
ed, flew from the roofs of the houses and wheeled 
aloft in the air, the dogs howled through their muz- 
zles, and the swine ran mad. As we listened to the 
truly unearthly sounds stealing upon the yielding 
air, we thought of Moore’s pretty lines beginning 
thus— 

“Music! O how faint, how weak, 
Language fades before thy spell! 


Why should feeling ever speak 
When thou canst breathe her soul so well ?” 


So wrapt were we in the elysium of harmony, that 
we twice caught ourself singing these words to 
Fisher’s hornpipe, with here and there a snatch from 
‘““Tommy is Dead,” thus discovering that by a little 
variation and jumbling they may be sung to those 
airs. 


Song Writing. 

A song for music should consist only of one sub- 
jeet or passion, expressed in as few and soft words as 
possible. Since the refinement of melody, and the 
exclusion of recitative, a song which usually reca- 
pitulates, illustrates or closes a scene, is not the 
place for epigrammatic points, or for a number of 
heterogeneous thoughts and clashing metaphors. If 
the writer has the least pity for the composer, or 
love for music, or wishes to afford the least oppor- 
tunity for symmetry in the melody in his song, we 
say again, the thought should be one, and the expres- 
sion as easy and laconic as possible; but in general 
every new line in our songs introduces a new 
thought, so that if the composer is more tender of 
the poet’s reputation than of his own, he must at 
every line change his subject or be at strife with the 
poet, and in either case the alternative is intolerable. 

In an air, it is by reiterated strokes that passion is 
impressed, and the most passionate of all_music is, 
perhaps, that where a beautiful passage is repeated, 
and where the first subject is judiciously returned 
to while it still vibrates on the ear, and is recent in 
the memory. This, no doubt, may be carried too 
far, but not by men of genius and taste, 


Soul Music. 

The world of mankind take to flirting and love 
making as naturally as the bee to honey making, 
that sips from rose and honeysuckle vines the sweets 
that lure them. So music attracts and entrances 
mankind, and so under its potent influence they 
utter pretty things in the public mart or concert 
room, as often as the bee sips honey from the lovely 
flower. Do you doubt the truthfulness of the 
declaration ? Go back, then, to first principles, and 


analyze inherent nature, and then pronounce us 
sceptical, and analogy and Shakspeare foolish, 
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Wature’s Music. 


The world is curved round with the music of 
heaven, and music never seems nearer to the musi- 
cian than in the contemplation of its joyous and 
happying influences as connected with that happy 
place. The- thoughtful musician, as he walks the 
streets of our large cities and towns, watching and 
listening to the varied sounds from the voices of the 
passing multitude that go thronging by him, study- 
ing the dissonant sounds that greet his ear, together 
with those from store and shop, anvil and whistle, 
commingling with nature’s varied and endless varic- 
ties, reverberant on the bending air; the varied 
tones of voices, male and female, talking the chro- 
matic scale, yet blending in perfect concord as they 
vanish and die on the ear, has a theme for study 
and thought ever new, ever fresh and inexhaustible. 
It is all God’s work, and when rightly studied is 
harmony. You may mingle, and divide and strength- 
en the passages of the great anthem; to the musician 
it is still melody, and he has but to cipher out its 
metrical and natural progression to find its cadence, 
however obscure the dissonance may appear. 


Musical Entertainments in Detroit. 


There has been an unusual dearth of music in the 
way of concerts, as well as other entertainments par- 
taking of the aid which music lends to almost every- 
thing of public character, in our city during the 
past month. The Harmonie Society gave a most en- 
joyable concert in the Merrill Hall, and the *‘ Jubi- 
lee Singers” gave two of their unique entertain- 
ments in Young Men’s Hall, all to overflowing 
houses. We do hope to be able to record a better 
report of the stirring of the musical waters next 
month in our city, and that the tide which has 
seemed to ebb for weeks will flow in this direction, 
giving a revival to the good cause, which the prayers 
of many righteous sinners (musicians) are daily 
sending forth. 


Our Exchanges. 

The Southern Musical Journal, Savannah, Ga., for 
May, comes to us laden with more than its usual 
budget of musical lore, and swimming full of mat- 
ter of interest and profit to every well wisher of the 
good cause of music. God bless Brother Ludden. 


The Musical Bulletin is brimful of choice reading 
matter, grave and gay, deeply interesting to every 
musician, professional or amateur, together with 
four nice, chaste songs, some new and some old, 
but all good. 


Peters’ Musical Monthly, for June, blushes forth 
like a new-blown rose, exhaling through its opening 
pages of bright, sparkling music a fragance truly 
grateful to every lover of the beautiful in music. 


Churehl’s Musical Visitor for May is on our table, 
its contents noted, fully sustaining the justly envi- 
able reputation it possesses, not alone for its inter- 
esting reading matter, but also for its beautiful typo- 
graphical execution. 

Benhaws Musical Review, always welcome, be- 
cause its pages are ever filled with the choicest se- 
lections and editorials. 


The Amateur. There is no disguising the fact 
that this sterling monthly is truly a repository of 
music, literature and art. Long may we be blessed 
with the perusal of this instructive periodical. 


The Metronome. This truly readable journal is 
still keeping time most accurately at the ““ Hub,” 
developing a machine in perfect running order, in- 
dicating with minute exactness the revolutions of 
the great musical wheel on its high road to a destina- 
tion glorious and grand. Be careful, brethren, do 
not shorten the pendulum too fast; these allegro 
jwoyements are sometimes dangerous, 
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Watson's Art Journal. Always good, like the gold | 


refined by fire, this old journal of music seems to 
grow brighter and purer as its locks whiten with 
age. 


Dwights Journal of Music, one of the oldest, 


comes to us hale and green, singing just as delight- 
fully and sweetly as thirty years ago. 


in the world it ever has. 


FORTY-SEVEN years ago President Thiers was “devil” in 
a printing oflice in Paris. 

MLLE, CHRISTINE NILSSON only received $427,333 for her 
two seasons’ engagement in America with the Brothers 
Strakosch. 

THERE are in the United States not far from four thousand 
military bands, with a capital of nearly £2,000,000 invested in 
musical instruments, music, ete. 

VERDI'S * Aida” has been triumphantly received at Mi- 
lan, the composer and the leading artists being called out 
thirty-seven times. 


AT a performance of * The Marriage of Figaro” in Phila- 
delphia, Mrs. Zelda Seguin fainted on the stage, and the 
opera was finished without the Cherubino. 

ADELINA PATTI has been enthusiastically received in 
Vienna, where she made her debut in Lucia. 


has just been singing in Nice, and critics say that he gives 
the Vi ravviso from **Sonnambula” as well now as he did 
when Bellini wrote it for him forty-five years ago. 
PROFESSOR RUBINI has discovered in a cooper’s shop in 
Boulogne, a young tenor, named Deyilliers, whose voice is 


will appear at the Paris Grand Opera in three or four 
months. 

THE sixtieth birthday of Berthold Auerbach was cele- 
brated by the litteratewrs of Berlin with considerable solem- 
nity. It is said in Berlin that Auerbach’s health is by no 
means good, and fears are entertained that he will become 
a confirmed invalid. 


IMPORTANT “Jubilee Note” A Cincinnati writer caleu- 
lates that, as the average area of the human mouth when 


open is almost four square inches, the combined mouth of the 
25,500 singers at the Boston Jubilee will form a cavity of 
over 736 square feet. Think of it, men who haye mothers-in. 
law, 736 square feet of open mouth. 


THE queens of the lyric stage are certainly among the for- 
tunate of earthly beings. They are born not only with gold 
spoons in their mouths, but with countless other articles of 
luxury. For instance, Madame Patti-Caux received nearly 
$50,000 worth of presents during her recent engagement in 
St. Petersburg, and now while on her way to London she is 
overtaken at Vienna by a messenger from the Emperor of 
Russia, who begs her acceptance of a splendid ruby, sur- 
rounded by twenty-four brilliants and valued at $10,000, 
which, he explains, was not ready for presentation when the 
prima-donna left St. Petersburg. 


A “ Wagner” society has been formed in London under 
the honorary presidency of Lord Lindsay, for the double 
purpose of disposing of tickets for the performance of Wag- 
ner’s Niebelungen Trilogy at Bayreuth, in 1873, and of under- 
taking a series of performances of Wagner’s works in Lon- 
don the next and subsequent seasons. 


Ir is reported that Mr. Maurice Grau will assume the man- 
agement of the Union Square Theatre in New York, in Sep- 
tember, devoting it to opera boutfe. 


THE Daily News says of the audience at the Saturday 
afternoon concerts at the Sydenham Crystal Palace: “ A 
considerable number of the ladies bring their work with 
them, and while Mr. Manus is conducting his corps through 
the mazes and intricacies of a remarkably solid movement, 
the tatting or the crochet proceeds with a vigor which sen- 
sibly diminishes when a dainty morceau from Schubert rip- 
ples along the violins, the horns, and the reeds, and seems to 
come like light upon the faces of the listeners.” 


A KENTUCKY critic, after hearing Mrs. Moulton, electri- 
fied his readers by the assertion that “even as she sings she 
becomes transfigured before you, and her form rises to a 
rare and bewildering beauty, that scarcely Raphael himself, 
were he alive again, could adequately paint.” 


MONEY SAVED. 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO. have a large and beautiful stock of 
Music Folios which they will sell cheaper than cheap, or 50 per 
per cent less than the cost price, Now is your time to buy, and 


thereby make due preparation for preserving your music, 
Prices, from 50 cents to $1.25, and mailed to any address on the 
‘ yeceipt of price, 


Long may | 
this veteran journal live to exert the benign influence | 


THE veteran basso, Tamburini, at the age of seventy-three? | 


said to surpass even Wachtel’s in power and compass. He | 
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50 » ¥ 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 oy . 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 a oY 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Style C...... PREPOA on OMY 
126 ‘ “ 1 Estey Organ, 6 stops,style D 125 00 
150 6 “ 1 5-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CARE. cc accnccnioc tas veces eee 150 00 
200 ae ee 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 ~ = 1 PS 6 29..¢500 250,00 
300 by é 1 bauer lego = 300 00 
400 _ 1 nd “ 40, pipe 
COP ‘se cncccensescvessapey . 400 00 
500 as 1 Haines Bros, Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent ull to the same post office. 


Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 


The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 


Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded, 


In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
yolume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 


Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 


. 


Remittances may be sent by Draft ov Post Office o-ders. 


Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 


Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


Publishers of Tak SonG JOURNAL, 


197 Jefferson Ave., 


DETROIT, MICH, 


June, 1872.] 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 


THE SONG JOURNAL FREE! 


0 


To ail buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal free 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than 310 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
favor us with prompt renewals ? 

C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 


jan-72. ’ Detroit. 


vir 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS! 


We are Wholesale Agents for the 


Best Instruments Made, 


And can supply 
BANDS AT VERY LOW RATES. 


Every instrument guaranteed perfect or no sale. Send for our 


price list. C.J. WIMITNEY & CO. 


THE VERY BEST VIOLIN & GUITAR STRINGS 


That come to America are imported by our house. Dealers and 
the trade supplied. A set of the very choicest Violin Strings 
sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Very excellent Violin Strings for 
75, 50 and 24 cents per set. 


Piano Stools, Piane and Organ Covers, 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES, 


We are receiving weekly very choice styles of Stools and Coy- 
ers. ‘The trade supplied at New York rates, 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


PIANOS & ORGANS 


FOR REN'S, 


BOTH NEW ANO SECOND-HAND, 


AT MODERATE PRICKS, 


We have always a good supply of instruments for renting, and 
will let 


Rent apply on Purchase, if so Desired. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


PIANO TUNING 


—AND— 


REPAIRING. 


pee’ eee 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have in our employ 
MrvA. J. VANDERMEER, who will in future attend to all 
orders for tuning and repairing. We can recommend him to be 
one of the best workmen of the kind in the country, and satis- 
faction is guaranteed every time. 

Parties in the State wanting work of this kind done can send 
their orders direct to us, and they will be promptly attended to. 

©. J. WHITNEY & CO, 


i it = ‘nN i i 


ne 


THE CELEBRATED 


BS tHE Y: ORGANS 


Combine more Perfections than any other Reed In- 


struments in the market, resulting from 


The Patent Harmonic Attachment. 
The Patent Manual Sub-Bass. 

The Patent Knee Swell. 

The Patent Organ Bellows. 

The Patent Vox Jubilante, and 
The Patent Vox Humana Tremolo 


These Improvements belong exclusively to the 
ESTEY Organs, which, for sweet, full, round sympa- 
thetic and powerful tone surpass all others. 


CalaVWHTT NEM 8 COV, 


General Agents. 


THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL TERM 


OF THE 


WESTERN NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


WILL BE HELD AT 
GOSHEN, INDIANA. 
(Situated on the M. 8. and L. 8. Air Line R. R.) 
The Term will begin July 17th, and close August 29th, 


TrACHERS—J. Williim Suffern, A. E. Wimmerstedt, T. 
Hubbard, C. H. Carroll, G. W. Lauderdale. 

Secrerary—A, Blunt, Goshen, Indiana. 

For circulars address the Principal, J. Wiiliam Suffern, care of 
8. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, Ohio; or the Secretary. 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS. 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the fol- 
lowing popular Church Books at the lowest rates and 


W. 


and in any quantity: 


Retail, Per doz 
PRGUNIO Wry Geen sa cnks ss ace a tL Oe $13 50 
Pi pLM MA? eee sie to aro Oe 1 50 13 50 
Choral Tribute toc at aa nese & eerie ar si 13 50 
BLOT Le CIEL OU. Sa naistats: 5.5 4'a «alex's sige 1 50 3 50 
(hime Chori. oe 9. a6. it a. aes 1 50 13 50 
Key Note..... A iy PA ae i RN, 13 50 
Blarp Of a) UGalis aactce aes axe oniiats 1 50 13 50 
Sacred Orowningisiosarinnt.. 2% a dee OO 13 50 
DINOPISIBE Moen k encia nes « sig tinieie'o AOU 13 50 
New Lute of Zion.. 4 igs “aga ne Aa 13 50 
Palen ywislacs < eS Soca ie OO 13 50 
Scepter........ ye tabs aes 1 00 10 50 
Crystal—Glee Book i... Fsfat 60 13 50 
Single copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of retail 
price, Address 


€. J. WHITNEY & CO, 


lo. J. WHITNEY & co. 


Would respectfully call attention to their very large and com- 
plete stock of first class 


Piano Fortes 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


NEW SEVEN OCTAVE PIANOS, ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD CASE, CARVED LEGS, WITH 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, FROM 
S300 TO $4100. 


Chickering & Sous’ Pianos ! 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Prices Reduced from $625 00 to $4175.00. 


HAINES BROS’ PIANOS 


Of every style, and other First Cla s Piano Fortes, which we ace 
selling at remargably low figures. Good 5 cond Hand 
Lianos, trom $75.00 Lo $200.00. 


Pianos for lent, and Rent applied on Purecluise, ov 
Sold on Monthly Payments. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WAK- 


RANTED, 


Be sure and examine our immense stock of Pianos before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. As we buy for cash, and one hundyed instru- 
ments at a time, we are surely enabled ‘to Kell cheaper than any 
other house in ‘the State, and we guarantee satisfaction every 
time, both in price and quality, 


Good active Agents wanted in every town in the State. - 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 


(. J. WHITNEY & €0.’s MUSIC STORE, 


197 JEFFERSON AVENUE. 


O02 


Oo 


LHESSONG 


OURNAL. 


| June, 1872. 


©. J. WHITNEY & €O’S | 
MUSIC BULLETIN. | 


Those marked with a star (*) are elegantly illustrated. he | 
Letters indieate the key, and the tigures associated with the | 
same its character as to degree of difficulty. No, 1, easy for 
beginners; No. 2, a little more difficult, and so on to Nv. 7, being 


very difficult. 
VOCAL, 
*Tommy is Dead. Songand Chorus. Eb2. (Mus-ey)...- 40 
The press and public pronounce this one of the most estimable 
Temperance songs ever published, all of which is corroborated 
in the unparalleled sale it is meeting. It should find a place in 
every hamlet, cottage and palace in our land. 

The Little Child’s Burial. Song. Bb 2. Webster 30 
A sweet, flowing melody, wed to words beautifully simple in 
diction, but embodying sentiment dear and precious to many a | 
stricken heart in ‘the trying hour of affliction, when overbur- 

dened with sorrow and care 

The Corsair.” Song. 0.45) Hoc cecences ke 's'e's 0 reiieiwele's 40 
A beautiful song, requiring considerable skill to a correct and 

effective rendering, as evinced by Mr Campbell’s performance | 

of it, on his last vixit to our city; but a song that should be in 

the hands of every singer desiring something truly good. 

No Little Baby’s Voice To-day. Song and Chorus. G@ 2 | 


teens ae 


A pleasing melody, but more effective when transposed to a 
little lower key, being compatible with subject and sentiment of 
song, as welling up from many an aftlicted household. 

Bonnie Nell. tong and Chorus. © 2. McChesney 35 

This charming song and chorus partakes largely of the style of | 
Stephen C. Foster’s most popular productions, pleasing, neat aud 
truthful in melodic and harmonic arrangement, rural in scenic 
garb, and clothed im a happy vein of thought. 

God Bless You. Song and Chorus. Ev3. Pease......... 30 

This highly talented author has seldom written in a happier 
manner than in this song and chorus. A good concert piece, and | 
very popular with all who hear it. 
Number ’Leven Shoe. Song and Dance. 

NEY woos nive aiseie . 30 | 

A clever old comic song, easy accompaniment, wrought ont in 
a tickling, funny style, and justly popular. 
*Little Daisy Died This Morning. Ballad, with chorus ad | 

lib, Operti. F 3.......c00-0 eonees teeeeee 40 

A gem of a song, lovely and beautiful; should be possessed 
by all. 

Kiss Me, Darling, Fold Me Closer. Songand Chorus. A 3. 
DANES sis Ge<e sea ee Sip esdc.afe,qyete SUIS PWN stan 5 ope qtels te Meee oe 38 | 

One of this popular author’s best. 
One Little Lock of Hair. Song and Chorus. ©2. Miller, 35} 

A chaste, pretty melody, destined to have many admirers. 
*Take Me, Mother, in 'bhy Lap. Song and Chorus. C 2. 

NUIGE i. -s,.cis's Oebis ieeiwiebie a A a ste e essen tere tees 40 | 

A beautiful little home song, portraying scenes of filial love | 
and aflection going out trom a dutitul child after « fond mother. | 
*Little Pleader. song and Chorus. Eb 3. Peacock....... 40 

A flowing, spa' kling song, depicting the precious scenes cluster- 
ing around the old hearthstone, ever dear and lovely to contem- 
plate by both young and old. 

The Whippoorwill. Song and Chorus. C3. MeChesney... 59 | 

A pleasing melody, easy accompaniment, with a chorus taking | 
parts moving at variance; calculated to render it justly popular. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Lonely Hours. Ab4. Norris ws eneerens } 
An original theme, beautifully wrought up in variations, sufti- 
ciently dittcult to render profitable for study and practice, 
abounding in octaves, graces, extensions and shifts, pleasing and | 
useful to the pupil. Should be possessed by every player. 
Answer to the Broken Heart. Waltz. Eb2. Truax...... 35 | 
Among this author’s best compositions; it is good for those 
who would possess an easy piece, bright and sparkling, and of 
more than usual variety. 
Lesbia Polka. C.1, MeChesney.....-+++.+- Sane 
A nice, pretty melody for little fingers, arranged for the use of 
beginners, fingering all carefully marked, being No. 4 of a set of 
same design, all justly popular. 
Who Cares Galop. D3. Mery .... 60. ceeeseeeones sooveces 40 
Cascade de Dewdrops Eb3. Band 40 
Both the above pieces are good, and should find a place on ey- 
ery piano, as they will delight the heart of every player. 
Alouette Valse de Salon. Eb4. Stewart.......... eee 30 
A capital piece, full of life and animation in the hands of a 
skillful player, and sure to become well known. 
Little Nabob Schottische. Bb 2. McChesney 


C2. MeChes- 


2 


30 


This little piece is sure to please when played with the requisite 
“ snap.” 
La Vivlettc. Polka Redowa. E3, Faust ..........0....- 30 
Puck. Marche Grotesque. Ab5. Melnotte............... 60) 


: ; : { 
This is one of thoxe good pieces fur the piano s0 seldom met | 
now-a-days, that we speak of it with emphasis, and say without 


reservation or qualitication, * get it, for you ll hke it ” | 
Little Fairy Fingers Waltz... Eb 2. Colson........+« skinakats 38 
Pretty, and easily played by any that can reach an octave, 
Grande Marche des Dryads, C4. McChesney ........ 40 
Love’s Chase. Rondo Briliante. D4 lease. oO 
Forest Echoes March, C3. Smith.........+-- 30 
*The Estey Organ March. © 4. Naylor... .....+-...++-+ 40 | 
Twilight Mazurka F3. Bendix ........ -.-.-+++ 30 
Free Mason's March. FS. Truax ..........00:00-ceeceees Bd | 


Any of the above pieces mailed on receipt of price, by 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


NORMAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
Ae iss ee IN COE Le 


The next session of this Music School commences TUESDAY, | 
JULY 9, 1872, and closes August 20, | 


‘TEACHERS. | 
Mr. N. Coe Stewart....--+-+ aeasciancd ene eo.---- Cleveland, O. | 
Mr. J. M. North ....... ainiaeieinisine.o.<9'630 Po eae St. Louis, Mo, 
Mr. J. C. Cook vemaad ves so rew « Oth: 
Mr. H. C. Cook....-ceeee ats ee Pee ee .... New York. | 
Mies Sarah Ashman (pupil 8. B. Miils)......... -. Akron, 0. 


And a large corps of Assistants. | 
This is emphatically the School for Teachers and those gtudy- 
ing for the profession. For circular address 
Mr. N. COE STEWART, 
Jennings Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


apr-5t 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

2 oo met = AES SP SS 
AND FOR SALE BY 

Co non, DNV, ea Le ee EOE Ye Wester Gr GS. 


ey Cae ke 


VOCAT.. 


We Pray You Sing that Song. Vocal Duett. Answer to 
(Gustavus Dol- 


POUVS) £BUS. i 35,s:sdan wee seng Soo eee otros 380 
Papa Stay Home, I’m Motherless Now. Song and Chorus. 

Eb 2 (Hays)....... See re Ain ee Ssetes ae ae 40 
Under the Rose. song and Dance. (Doniker.) © 3...... 30 
Wilt Thou Weep when I am Low. (Walker.) F2........ 25 
Fancy’s Dreaming. Songand Chorus. (North.) Bbs.... 30 
Oh! Sam, A famous Minstrel Song. (Hays) Eb2...... 35 


None can Fly my Law Supreme. 


From *Z »Y 
Harold. G4 er werd 


» .. (Schradhner) » bias «edn oer des te ea ee «36 
The Merry Heart. G 2. (Florence at: Se 30 
INSTRUMENTAL. 

Little Gracie’s Waltz. 30 

30 

I 50 

Angel of Night. Reverie. C3. (Buremulle ; 
Cascade Mazurka de Salon. Bb 4, Rikey...” 20 
Attack Gallop. U2 (Pashery,.......ccccceecs. Bi) 
Carrie Mazurka. Eb 2. (Hays) sont eer ence. 30 
*Willie’s Schottische. D2. (Kinkel) 3h 
*Georgie’s Waltz. F 1. (Kinkel)... 35 
*Chariie’s Galop. G 2. (Kinkely 35 
*Freddie’s Galop. C1. (Kinkel) 35 
*Eddie’s Polka. D 2. | (Kinkel) 35 
*Jimmie’s Schottische. K 2 (Kinkel) 35 


SEQUEL TO 


DON’T YOU GO, TOMMY. 


Co-u) Cee TIT 


The press and public pronounce it the beat Tern 
ever yet published, and you will be sure to lke it, 


FIRST VERSE AND CHORUS. 
Oh! can we bear it, our Tommy is‘dead : 
Died a poor drunkard—a bad life he led ; 
Bilbards and whisky shops, rum and bad boys 
Have robbed us of Tommy, our life of its joys. ‘ 
Through the old homestead we silently go, 
Broken and bowed down by this awful blow : 
It Toinmy had listened to lather and Le, j 
No gnet would compel us in sorrow to die, 
Cuokus—Bitter and many the tears we have shed, 
Tommy, the hope of our old age, 1s dead ; 
He who in childhood such bright promise gaye 
Died a poor drunkard, with no one to save! 
It is beautifully illustrated, and for sale by all Music Dealers 
wiil be mailed on receipt of 40 certs, by the publishers, 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


perance S omg 


or 


SO Tate Nes eee es 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


New ons Jetave Pianos, Medium siz@....arseccteceess. $500 Lo $400! 
TEkMs—#$50 down, balance 225 per month until paid tor. 
“ B7d 7 - #20 “a - ”* “ 
| New Octave Pianos, late 8ige-0. cseguicenabes'eesss $400 to S600 
LERMsS—8&75 down, balance $30 per month until paid for. 
“ #100 “ “ £35 - “ + oe 
v ry “J 
The Largest and Rest Pianos made, sell from ...... $600 to $1,500 


TERMs— $100 down, balance $50 per month unul paid for. 


ORGANS. 


Organs which retail for from ..... eer eo somone £50 to $100 
TERMS—225 down, balance $10 per month until paid for 
Oraang, which sell from; =.sseccasceuis. sca’ «++ $100 to $200 


TrrMs~ $50 down, bulance $10 to $15 per month until paid for 
Orgaus which sell from ......0...2-ceeee ss eeeesee e $200 to $400 
_ TERMS —-$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 

For fui ther information, please call on or address 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A CHANCE FOR EVERY ONE. 


TO OBTAIN A 


PIANO OR ORGAN 


ONE DOLLAR EACH DAY FOR ONE YEAR 
Will purchase a splendid 


PIANO FORTE, with all IMPROVEMENTS. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH WEEK FOR ONE YEAR 


Will procure one of 


ESTEY’S COTTAGE ORGANS. 


Now is the time to purchase. 


Call on or address 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 
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ICAN CENTRAL RAILR 
WINTER TIME TARLE. 


MICH 


TAKING EFFECT, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1571. 
GOING WEST—MAIN LINE, 


Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 a. M.; Day Express 9.30 4. M.; Evening Express 540 
Pp. M.; Pacific Express (Sundays included) 9.30 p. mM. ; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 Pp. M.; 7.05 P. M., 630 A. M., and 8.00 A. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.10 Pp. m 


AIR LINE DIVISION. 

Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 A.M. and arrives at Niles at 
3.30 Pp. M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 
places. 

GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. M. (Mail); 5.10 Pp. m. (Evening Ex- 
press), and 7.00 a. mM. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Rapids at 
4.25 p. M.; 9.15 P. M., and 3.15 P.M. respectively. 


DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R. RK 


Leave Ypsilanti at 8.35 a. mM. and 6.00 p. M. on arrival of Mail and 
Dexter Accommodation 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 
Leave Jackson at 6.20 A. M.; 12,00 M., connecting with Day Ex- 
press from Detroit; and 4.50 Pp. M. 
JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. . 
Leave Jackson at 6.00 a. M, and 3.30 Pp. M., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a. M.and 9.15 P.M. 
Trains arnive at Detroit as follows : 


Atlantic Express 8.35 a. M.; Night Express 7.25 a. m.; Dexter 
Accommodation 9.254. M.; Mail 6.25 p. M., and Day Express 
645 P.M. 

Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 
Pacitic Express, west, and Atlantic Express, east, daily ; Evening 
Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Aecommodation, 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. ; 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 

Trains run by Chicago time. 

H. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago 
©. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt, Detroit. 


THE NEW NORTHWESTERN ROUTE. 
Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. KR. 


Detroit, to Piymouth, Howell, Lansing, 
E.yons, fonia, Greenville, Howard, 
Big Rapids, Etc. 


On and after Monday, November 13th, 1871, and until further 
notice, trains will leave and arrive at the Michigan Central 
depot as follows ; 


Leave.—Mail and Express, 7.30 a. m.: Ionia and Lansing Ae- 


| commodation, 4.40 p. m.; Way Freight, 8.20 a. m.; Howell 


Freight, 3 30 p. 1n.; Through Freight, 10.50 p. m. 
Arnive.—Howell Accommodation, 10.05 a m.; Mail and Ex- 


| press, 225 p.m; Day Express, 6.45 p. m.; Way Freight, 6.1 
| p.m; Through Freight, 8 00 a, m. ’ 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


Trains run by Detroit time. 

A direct connection is made at Howard with stage for Neway- 
go and Croton. 

kreight oftice, Woodbridge street, foot of Seventh sticet. 

Any information with reference to freight and passenger rales 
will be cheerfully given on application at the Company’s General. 
Freight Oitice, corner Woodbridge and Third. streets. 


A. HL. REESE, Superintendent. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Novempenr, 1871. 


Trains leave Windsor «Great Western Railway time, which is 
12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as foliows: 

Atlantic Express, daily .....02....eseerecescauntes 435 a,m 

Day Expvess, daily except Sundays......-. -.. 8.25.a,m 

Detroit Express, daily except Sundays. .......+--,11.50 a.m. 

N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays .......-+ -. - 7.45 p.m. 


The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: 

Third street—3 45 a. m., 7.40 a. m., 17.00 a. m. and 7.00 p,m. 

Brush street—7.20 a. m., 10.50 a. m. and 6 40 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. m., 6.45a. m., 
5.15 p. m. and 9.30 p. m. 

Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, cornerdefferson avenue 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 

FRANK E SNOW, 
-Western Passenger Agent, Detroit, 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sap’t, Hamilton. 


EAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
[Established in 1853 | 


Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Masters; ‘Twenty 
Professors of Sacred Musie, and Thirty Professors of Secular 
Music. 

The processes of the institution consist in_graded, concrete 
courses of Study. invented and constructed by Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and oniy 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study ard practice of every style and grade of 
Music, Authorship and Pubiushing—bemg the only complete 
University of Music in the world. 

The expense of obtaining an education in this school is less 
than halt that in any of the established Conservatones. 


Addrers G. WH. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Co. N.Y. 


OAD. 
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Arters Selected Catalogue of Aeww 


SON 


THE 


G°goOURNAL. 


md 


EVERY PIECE RECOMMENDED. 


Songs of First & Second Grade. | 


SUITABLE FOR PUPILS WHO HAVE HAD FROM 
4 THREE TO 8IX MONTHS’ PRACTICE, 


In making this selection, we have dis- 
carded at least ninety pieces owt of 
every hundred that we publish. We can 
therefore recommend the entire collec- 


tion, THERE IS NOT A POOR PIECE IN) 
THE LIST. 
Alone by the Sea-side. 2. I’. FtoF. Mez, Sop., 
SP i) Tucker, 25 | 
Awake from thy Slumber. 2. G. DtoG. Sere- 
made for Mez. Tenor................s00.-.0eeee- Johnson. 30 | 
Beautiful Flowers for my Mother. 2. pb. Eb 
to, By on. <a EE a re Higgins. 30 
Beautiful Snow, 2. C. DtoC. With mixed Cho- 
fy gS ey ee Taylor. 30 


Birdie’s Prayer: or, Angels Guard thy Little 


Bed. 2. A>. E> to F. Mez. Soprano or Bar. and 

| a eee Gorham. 30 
Broken Ties. 2. D. CztoD. Sentimental Song for 

Oe a eee Webster. 30 
Christmas Chimes. 1, 2, and 3. A collection of | 


choice Christmas Hymus and Sacred Songs... . Dressler, 20 
Come Home, Papa. 2. G@._ DtoE.........Martin. : 


Darling little Belle. 2. C. Eto E. For Medium 
ee TORI eo am cia sig os <inicle ss v's sedi vices ve an Tully. 3 
Dying Boy’s Farewell, 2. C. DtoE...... Danks, 30° 
*Fairest of Fairyland. 2. D. D to FE. Mez. 
BUI Tar RPE reece oe vtin'sc(s ovisjas on'swelnsaace Keppler. 40 
Farmer’s Boy, (The.) 2%. A. Eto E, and Chorus. 
For Medium Voices...................+. ---- Hutchinson, 30 
Gentle Annie Ray. 2%. A. E to E. For Medium 
WOMCOIVEUIEMINNGE, fu <5 oslo ees e clncee nn .. Martin, 30 
Gentle Nellie, Fairy Creature. 2. D. D to D, 
COG Sg Thomas. 30 
Gentle Zephyr. 2. C. G to G. Mez. Sop. or Mez. 
leanne MERE ob > po ccln.s cele asp ..- Mortimer. \80 


Girl and the Robin. 2. G. DtoD. Mez. Sop. or 
ee vie Fale a’ cow'sas ecu, o- -ssedartin. 30 
Good-by, old Home. 2. F. CtoF. Mez. Sop. or 
PP DOETIS vole occ piace se cesies esos sneer e es Hays. 40 
Good-night, but not good-by. 2. F. C to F. 
os bo ote he Hawthorne. 30 
Grave beneath the Willow. 2. G. DtoE. Mez. 
SMIIRRMMETIEE Siac ajcain vn cose scccccecsecee sees Webster. 30 
Guardian Angel. 2. FE. F to F. Mez. Soprano or 
RRNA Ee Wray el «hia ais obisivia oie b'viicyene = vie via Webszer, 30 
He sleeps; my Willie sleeps. 2. C. B to C. 
MAE OPIBARE.-2-.5.-----~s00>-- Pe Saute exe slo ctacss Stack. 35 
Heaven claims her as an Angel. (Laura Lee.) 2. 
Cc. CtoF. Mez. Sop., or Bar. and Chorus....... Hays. 35 
Hlome that I left long ago. 2. E. BtoB. Alto 
serie Ges fans Uclocts cseic cd bace cas cn ses Curtis. 30 
How sweet ’tis to return. 2. D. CZtoB. Alto 
Dr amnOdeie cca ictss ss ses aod Cai Hanna ron ccnnne Rasch. 40 
Tam dying, Egypt, dying. 2. G. DtoG. Mez. 
dis wwe ices v0 osse soos nigtictsins Armand, 30 
Tam happy. Mother, Darling. 2. Ab. to F 
Answer to “Send the little ones Happy to Bed.” Mez. 
PM OPT aso 6 5 ne ome innit nics ss fo ineaige ns Persley. 35 
Ican smile no more. 2. B. FtoF. Mez. pie or 
a Sw yipiy cima 5 sien ocieidlee as niniste sly dap nee Clair. 40 
I dream of all Things beautiful. 2. D.D to Fe. 
BINA ONO, DOD) sa...) scsivisaesvcnvsnsinane Danks. 80 
*I kissed her at the Gate. 2. F. C to E. Bar, 
aE Fee Pas 2g (cheo'arn( 12 aveima.sls pins ¥p ole 'einie wsfe)e Hays. 40 
I’U miss the bright Faces. 2. G. DtoE. Mez. 
STEM Rial cw dncisic we vc oca.cco eis. ved ewistlnes sieves Little. 25 
T’ll twine *’mid the Ringlets. 2% C. C to E. 
SOME TEEIEIGS 5 ois oc ason psneinasiasenecas St ahap Webster. 30 
I love thee fondly, Dearest. D. C¥toD. 
II osc nec ba vinca'em aie » sea Kewerde Waggener. 30 | 
I’m far away from Home to-night. 2. KF. F 
toF. Mez. Sop. or Mez. Tenor............. ... Spencer. 30 
I’m promised a Lover. 2. F. F to F, Humorous 
SERIO MGE: TOD, 660i. c.cnenc's ace sabaasmanie ss Howard. 30 
I’m sitting ’neath the old Willow-tree. 2. By. | 
asm, Bar. and Chorus. .-.......<.s-sse0ms Shattuck. 30 | 
T wish he would make up his Mind. 2. G. D | 
STE SOD. s0:0 cts n a vinednocescs caseoacisasiinsisee Mack. 30 | 
Jamie came a wooing me. 2. F. FtoF. Mez. 
MUMMUEG alee sduice eves vancdeccvesccsaverodswes soveinvs Muse. 30 
Jamie’s Whisper to Jessie. 2. EF. FtoF. Mez. 
ee Rag w claves aude ade ss aloe ests ive surdeye Thomas. 40 
Jennie Maud. 2. E. E to Fg. Mez. Tenor with 
oe ns 5 dn ei ena = incised od’ du'a'sllls's vide eres Webster. 30 
Jessie Dean. 2. By. F to G. Mez. Sop. or Mez. 
re ohn > oiannisia.a: agai < pine Bele Sade pees Hays. 35 
Katie’s Grave. 2. Bp. D to E>. For Bar. with 
eg a cme. xocnce «canekrkiecence Martin. 35 


| Little Darling. linger near me, 


By. Dto F. Bar. and Cho. . /firys. 


Katy MeFerran, 2. 35 
*Kiss me good-night, Mamma. 2. Ay. HK to 
Bee Or Middle: Volcev aswel aka ... Shays. 40 


Kitty’s Choice. 2. Mez Sop. Douglas, 30 


*Last Night I thought of thee. 2. G. Dto FE. 
Mez. Sop: or Bar..and Chorus:... .. ........3.-- Distin, 40 
*Let the Dead and the Beautiful vest. 2. G. 
DtoD. Song, Duet, and Chorus.... ...........4 Martin. 50 
Lettie waits for me. 2%. Ep. C to Ey. Mez. Sop. 
OF Altima Narn Ne eae loth i ne en ce as Haynes. 30 
Little Brother Frank and 7. 2%. F. CwD. A 
child sides Of snow. ie Pos cece sce Curtis, 30 
Little brown Church, 2. A Kor Mez, 
Bopnor IBaratoTe SET Pe Tet: oo Pays oy Soyence 5 saa eee Pitty. 30 


E> to E>. 


Mez. Sop. or Baritone, with Chorus... .... as Persley. 35 
Little dimpled Hands, 2. G. D to D. And Cho- 
PE ri trele Cinta navelotn clsia: iB die c' sca.s)aie'c sthuite Ria a,c bcereteas avatar Persley. 35 
* Little Feet so white and. faia..... 0.00.06. Persley. 40 
Little Hallie. 2. EB. EtoK. Song and Cho, Work. 30 
Little old Cabin in the Lane, 2. G. D to D. 
bar., or pase and Chorus(>.... 3). i. >. "sence een Hays. 35 
Little old Woman. 2. C. Dto E. Unmoronus Song 
With two-part Chorus ....i26 soos oe <0 des eee eters LTuckers 
Little Sam. 2. §F. CtoC. And Chorus...... 
Little Voices heard no more, 2. Ey. Ep to Rp. 
Middle Voice. and Chortis iis... ccc. s Me eeawacace Persley. 35 
Little white Cot in the Lane. 2%. F. Eto F. 
Mez. Sop. or Mez. Ten. and Chorus.... ..........J Muse. 30) 
Lonely, oh! so tonely. 2. BF. Cto F..... Kinkel. 30 | 
Lone Rock by the Sea. Answer to “ Rock beside 
thie Sek. Ave Koto Wi. oes. . |. sees Scot. 30 


| Over 20,000 Musical Families are getting more | 


Music for $60,000 by subscribing to 


fleters’ ftlusical itlonthhy, 


THUAN THEY COULD BUY FOR 


ONE MILLION DOLLARS, 
If they purchased the same Music in Sheet form. 
EVERY YEARLY SUBSCRIBER GETS 
$50 WORTH OF MUSIC FOR $8. 


Single Copies, 30 cts. Five Back Number:, $1. 


Lost Allie. F to F. Mez. Soprano or Mez. 
OUOGT cin Serratia eee bi seem ee =... Lanich. 


Lost on the Lady Ligin. 2. E to D.. Work. 


30 
30 


Mabel Clare. 2. Ab. Ep to Ad. Ten. Song and 
MOTUS ates delsahieflasa tina pas os dw ae prance aa Tliggins. 30 
«Maribell. 2. C. Eto. Bar. and Chorus Danks, 40 
Mary, oh! come back to me. 2. Ey. Ey toG, 
Hor Mer 08 Ten Or sb 0 1a sas xs ha) ap do aa ae Hays. 85 
Mignone. 2. Ad. Dtoks. Bar, and Chorus.. Persley. 35 
Mingle Jingle. %. C. E to E. Sleighing Song. 
Mez. Sop. or Mez. Tenor with Chorus...........4 Taylor, 35 
Minnehaha. 2. <A. CEtoE. And Chorus...... Tide. 30 
Mother, Tam weary, 2. ny. Ex to En. Webster. 3) 
Motherless and Fatherless., 2. EF. FtoF. And 
RRO oe Uires. 0 0:5 6 vin ima jams ase Nh debe ae ele Tucker. ® 
Museun. Medley. low Fo OME Anil. Choe 
ta es ee aap 5 cen ie PAPR CO Pe Llemstreel, 30 
Must I then go away from the Town? 2. BF 
to F. Middle Voice. Eng. and Ger. Text...... Dressler, 30 
My darling Alpine Maid. 2. D. DtoG.. Peters. 35 
My own Janette. 2. F.C to F. For Bar. with 
COPTER OE EATS oS. os oF. Ais 34, . Webster. 30 
Nellie, Vil be true to thee, 2. G. Dito E.Anguera. 30 


Nellie May. 2. A. Eto EK. And Chorus... Webster, 30 


Never go bach on your Kriend. 2. By. F to G. 
Bop. or Tenor and Choruss......5 660... .e.s0 se dlteyey 35 
ONG ECHO 
S 
First, Second, and Third Grade... ... Perkins. 75 


A new School-Book containing a large number of pepular 
Songs, Duets. and Choruses. Such as * Driven from Home :? 
* Write mea Letier:’ “She sleeps in the Valley: Let the 
Dead and the Beantiful rest: “ Little Brown Church,” ete. 

The Song Echo contains over one bundred of our best 
songs, by Hays, Thomas, Bishop, Webster, and other popular 
authors. 


Pieces Marked * have Picture Titles. 1, Easy, 


to 7, Very Difficult. B'ack Letters, 


| No Lore so sweet as thine. 2. F. FtoF. And 
Chorutst ccscesaevt (as statin tae vara maiceay ee Tucker. 30 
Nora Macourneen, 2, By. FtoG. Mez. Tenor, 
» withititied: Chorua2g. 63 63.25 sce dpe tas aes < Eaton, 30 
Nora O'Neal, 2. F. C to F. For Baritone, with 
Chorgdé. .. 6.02.0 Se a de BR ee Hays. 49 
Oh! let me kiss the Baby. 2. Ab. D to F. 
Mez, Sop. or Mez. Ten. and Chorus............... Hays. 35 
Of call my Brother back. 2. C. Eto E.Martin. 30 


O! Tnerer can forget thee. 2. BF. CtoF. Mez. 
Sop. oF Bar! with Clore, us. io. a ueesw een ae Babcock. 30 
O!f merry goes the Time. 2. G. DtoD..Martin. 30 

Of where is our Dainty, our Darling 2? 2. Eb 
to E>. Middle Voice with Chorts,............--- Reden. 39 
Orphauws Prayer, TG. AtO Nays. <caccss Webster. 30 

Our bounie blue-eyed Nell. 2. Ey. Bo to Fp. 
Withanixed Chomis. sa... acum. o> cs aul eaten Webster. 30 

Pault*Vanés “2. Gu (DAG I Mez. Soprano and 
CROTUR ss 0 5 hottie a ate le Sek ae Webster, 35 

Pleasant Thoughts of long ago. 2. G. Dtok. 
For Middle"Vule@s>.0. veuc. acceehematee renee Persley. 35 

Poor little Boy of the Town. 2. G. D to E. 
Middle: Voice seit: Ghornges ty catete sae ees Tucker. 80 

|* Prettiest Girl I know. 2. Ab. Ep to Ey. And 
fe (Oh oruds vo ics 2 Fees ea cena te eaten eet tales ats Hays. 50 

! Sad Memories. 2. KF. © to By. Alto or Base, (small 
COMPARE) (25 sos ..nc oe Sepa ree eae ea eee ae Lady. 3 

|*Saye in the Ark. 2. F. ¥F to F. Mez. Sop. or 
| ES AP r oer rh We OPS acoA ho de beet Tucker. 40 

She called ame ** Charlie Dear.’?? 2. D. D to 
PBN. a aceseois. dupe nia teks ditlald «a0 8 cckiateaee ote ee aaa ei Llastings. 33 

She came to us one Morn in May. 2. C. © to 
Fy Mex: Sop. or MezeTencaes sa nee es Webster. 39 
| Stax of my future Life. 2. F. FtoF..... Liebitz. 35 

Take me back Home. 2. A. EytoF. And Cho. 
For Batltone 7.05, Gee (Sh ee ees ones eeeemons Hays. 40 

The little Boy that died. 2. Ey. Ex to Es. Mid- 
Cle Voices «322, ust hs eter ene! tee ae eae Higgins. 30 

| There’s none left to lowe me. 2. Eh. FE to 
ED. Bar. and Chorus)... .. 2. 220000....00......aortimer. 35 

| There will be no vacant Chair, Bh. D to F, 
Mez. Soprano with Chorus............s... Wimmerstedt, 30 

The stolen Heart. 1. I. Cto F. Mez. Sop, or Bar. 
Qnd Choris:2 352 0402. pes cama ates a eae Vortimer. 40 

| They buried her wader the old Elm-tree. 2. 
Ab... Bh top. Baritone. ~. 25. nes.) eeeseeres Webster. 30 

| Thinks T to myself. 1. Bop. FtoD. Humorous 
Pe BONS TOR Dab .n. salts a crete pe tee pea eens Baker, 30 

Thou wouldst call me back from the echoless- 
Shore. 2. C. DtoD. Altoor Bar....... Cumming, 30 

Three Angel Visitants. 2. An. Cto C. Mez. 
ot) Ee OE ea eer err ere Sh rh ors Soe: Cady. 20 
Trip lightly. 2. G. Eto E,. And Chorus... Waynes. 35 

| Vine-wereathed Cottage. 2.. D. D to E. And 
Qubrtet. os aa syrepenta: oer Sele ae ae ee Webster. 40 
| Wayside Well. 2. A. EBtoC#........... Fessenden.” 30 

| Weeping Willow lost and gone. 2. G. D to E. 
Middle voice and Chorus... ......seccessceseeseed Martin. 30 

| We meet on the Level and part on the Square. 
2. Ab. En to Db. Masonic Song and Chorus. . Dodge. 30 

| We part forever, 2. Eb. D to G. Mez. Sap. or 
Mex. Venn 7 ooo tstareete? sania i eee Webster. 29 

| We parted by the River Side. 2. Bh. Fto F. 
Mez. Sop, or BarltOnG.c1, se oes ant vessiecencianes Hays. 40 

Whet shall T say? 2. C. G to F. Sentimental 
| Song, Mez. Sop. and Chorus... 0.21. cee. . es ewaes Speck. 30 


When Prin shall stand *mid the Isles of the 
Sea. 2. C. GtoF. Tenor Song and Cho, Maynard. 50 
When you and I were young. 2. C. FE to EB, 
Middle Voice and Chorus. Ask for Peters’ Edition 
SARC ee eee rere eae Webster, 30 
| Willow Glen. 1. D. DtoD, For Middle Voice with 
MOROFINGS «ia sncins's' ces oles wanhaaienn Lumet eesti Meadows. 30 
Where go ye, pretty Maggie? 2. D. DtoFr. 


Mez, Sop. or Bar., or Trio for Male Voices....... Rauch, 30 


2. EY. EntoF. 


Why don’t you write to me? 


Mez: Sop’Or Baritone... 62 secs «nuaesnsesas iver Hays, 35 
Write me a Letter from Home. 2. B. DtoF. 

Mez, Sop. or Baritone. ..............+ pay Ah tale he Hays. 49 
Years and Years ago. 2. G. DtoG, Sentimen- 

tal Song for Mez. Temor............2-0+ es eeeeeeee Danks. 3 
You've been a Friend to me. 2. A>. Ep to F. 


Mez. Sop. and Chorus.........02eeeeeeeeees eee ree Hays. 35 


PD. DtoD. Bar. or Base and Chorus, 
Webster. 40 


o 
we 


Zula Zong. 


‘the Key. The other Letters, the Compass. 


Address all Orders to J, L, PETERS, Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, New-York. 


| June,-1872. 


ING 


IND ALIN OE ALC eee Oe" 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


HAVE BEHN AWARDED 


THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAT, 


AND THE STILL HIGHER RECOMPENSSKH, 


TEE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF BONOR, 


AT THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867, f 


304. THE SONG JOURNAL. 


Making a grmd total of 


THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 


EIGHTY-ONE FIRST CLASS PRIZES 


At the World s Fair, London. 


Over all competition, for the superiority of the 


SEVENTY-NINE FIRST PREMIUMS 


CHICKERING PIANO FORTES. 


At exhibitions in the United States, 


A general reduction in prices, and a strict adhesion to the one price syst2m, secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


il ie ee Be 8 Parts OD 098 m= Rp Br SE Sa FP Ne a eg ae 


Is the most durable in the world, and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has no equal in the country. They will be found pure and 
sonorous in tone; the treble and terior liquid, brilliant and melodious; the bass deep, clear and rich; the touch light, elastic and powerful. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and. most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aide to labor. 
heir PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 


the business. 
SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 
PIANUS are considered superior to others: 


1. QUALITY OF TONE. 5. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION, 5, STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2.-BODY OR POWER OF TONE. é Paes DELIOACY AND POWER OF ACTION, 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold by us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily 


ita 


i 
% i 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 
The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 


in Hurope or America: [TRANSLATION. | 

Messrs. CuroKkeriING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 
(superlatively perfect). There is no qnality which is foreign to them. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmony, 
brillianey, solidity, charms and prestige; and thus off:r a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects. * * * —LISZT. i 


I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world—L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 3 


OV HER *39,000 COPRilC Biz Gr ear Oos 


Ave now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Persons ata distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person, , . A : 
Illustrated Catalorues, tully describing and showing the external appearance of each style of Grand, Square and Upright Piano, manufactured by Chickering & Sons, mailed free on 


application to C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


Ghe Song Hournal, 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AND ITS LITERATURE. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO.,, 


197 Jefferson Avenue. Publishers. 


*'Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.’’ 


$1.00 per Year. 


Terms: i 10 Cents per Copy. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by C. J. WHITNEY & CO., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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Are the Ohildren at Home? 

Each day when the glow of sunset 
Fades in the western sky, 

And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go tripping lightly by, 

I steal away from my husband, 
Asleep in his easy chair, 

And watch from the open door-way 
Their faces fresh and fair. 


Alone in the dear old homestead 
That once was full of life, 
Ringing with girlish laughter,. 
Echoing boyish strife, 
We two are waiting together; 
And oft, as the shadows come, 
With a tremulous voice he calls me, - 
“Tt is night! are the children home?” 


““Yes, love,” I answer him gently, 
““They’re all home long ago;” 
And I sing in my quivering treble, 

A song so soft and low, 
Till the old man drops to slumber, 
With his head upon his hand, 
And I tell to myself the number 
Home in a better land. 


Home, where never a sorrow 
Shall dim their eyes with tears! 
Where the smile of God is on them 
Through all the summer years! 
I know!—yet my arms are empty 
That fondly folded seven, 
And the mother heart within me 
Is almost starved for heaven. 


Sometimes in the dusk of evening, 
I only shut my eyes, 

And the children are all about me, 
A vision from the skies; 

The babes whose dimpled fingers 
Lost the way to my breast, 

And the beautiful ones; the angels, 
Passed to the world of the blessed. 


With never a cloud upon them, 
I see their radiant brows; 
ny. boys that I gave to freedoom— 
he red sword sealed their yows! 
In a tangled southern forest, 
Twin brothers, bold and brave, 
They fell; and the flag they died for, 
Thank God, floats over their grave. 


A breath and the vision is lifted 
Away on wings of light, 

And again we two are together, 
All alone in the night. 

They tell me his mind is failing, 
But I smile at idle fears; 

He is only back with the children, 
In the dear and peaceful years. 


And still as the summer sunset 
Fades away in the west, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go trooping home to rest, 
My husband calls from his corner, 
‘“*Say, love! have the children come?” 
And I answer, with eyes uplifted, 
‘Yes, dear! they are all at home!” 
Atlantic Monthly. 


Ir will undoubtedly be interesting (and may be 
instructive to some church corporations) to learn 
what Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, pays for its choir 
music, The salaries for the year ending May 1st, 
1872, were as follows: Soprano Solo, $1,000; Alto 
Solo, $1,500; Tenor Solo, $1,000. Mr. H. Camp re- 
ceives for his services as Director, Basso Solo, and 
for leading the singing in prayer meetings and Sun- 
day school, $2,000; Organist, $1,500. 


The Design of Music. 

In view of this subject it very clearly appears, 
that collections and pieces of music, intended for 
general use, should be selected with much judgment 
and care. Such collections and pieces are calculated 
to exert a powerful moral influence. They contain 
moral sentiments which are designed by the power 
of music, combined with the charms of poetry, to 
be impressed upon the heart. If the sentiment of 
the poetry is good, their influence will be desirable; 
but just so far as that is exceptionable, they should 
be avoided. 

Pieces of music are sometimes selected for exten- 
sive use, without any regard to the sentiment which 
their poetry expresses. In this way, a large amount 
of music is insinuated into public use, which is of a 
positively bad moral tendency. Thus even the super- 
stitions of the church of Rome are chanted in polite 
circles of protestants, and what people would hesitate 
to speak or to read with approbation to one another, 
they will, with pleasure, join in singing. 

The bad tendency of this is manifest ; for, when 
poetry is set to music, if you sing and admire the 
music, you can scarcely avoid feeling the sentiment 
of the poetry. Though the sentiment may be ex- 
ceptionable,and your understanding may remonstrate 
against it, the charms of music and of poetry, will 
give it such an influence, that, while you sing, it will 
captivate the heart, so that you will be more or less 
ensnared by it. 

Satan, it is said, cannot sing ; but his followers can 
make such ause of music as very greatly to subserve 
his interests. They are aware of the powerful influ- 
ence which music combined with poetry is calculated 
to exert, especially on the minds of the young. They 
therefore in various ways, avail themselves of such 
means, to draw them away from the truth, which 
alone is ‘‘the power of God unto salvation.” 

Let us then be careful in selecting music for our- 
selves or for others, to avoid every thing, however 
popular, which may be exceptionable, or which in 
rs way may be prejudicial to spiritual religion. 

arents especially should watch over their families 
in regard to this subject. They should be careful to 
supply their children with music of a good moral 
tendency ; for, unless they make such a selection for 
them, they will be very likely to fall in with music 
of avery different character. It is natural for youth 
to seek anything that is popular ; and much popular 
music is far from having a good moral influence on 
those who give themselves to the performance or 
enjoyment of it. To be convinced of this, we need 
only to look over the pieces of music that are pub- 
lished in many popular works, and which may be 
found lying on the piano in many genteel families. 
There indeed we may find music the composition of 
which has even a high degree of merit ; but, on that 
account, it is the more pernicious, because used to 
convey corrupting sentiments to the heart. 

On this subject, therefore, parents sustain a res- 
ponsibility. If they love evangelical religon them- 
selves, they will love to have their children familiar 
with the music which is devoted to express the sen- 
timents of such religion. They will endeavor to 
incline them to the cultivation of such music, and 
will not fail to interest themselves in selecting and 
procuring it for them. 

They should also deem it important to put their 
children under the instruction of suitable teachers 
of music. They may realize this by considering that 
teachers of music have means, more than the teach- 
ers of any other art or science, of impressing their 
own feelings and sentiments on the hearts of their 
pupils. There is a charm thrown around their 
instructions, so that their pupils, while endeavoring 
to imitate the pleasing modulation of their voice, 
are drawn insensibly to feel as they feel, and to think 
as they think, on moral and religious subjects. An 
irreligious teacher of music, therefore, is a danger- 
ous teacher ; while one that is devotedly pious, will 
not fail to exert an influence on his pupils which is 


highly favorable to their moral and religious inter- 
ests. 


Herr Rubinstein. 


The New York critics are paving the way for the 
approaching visit of this great artist to our country, 
by a series of notices expressing very high opinions 
of his ability as an executant. The following de- 
scription of the ‘‘Titanic piano-fortist,” as the 
writer terms him, we find in the New York Weekly 
Review : 

“He takes such entire possession of the instru- 
ment as to tax to the uttermost every particle of its 
power. The hearer is sometimes kept in suspense 
lest it burst into atoms by the sheer force of the 
thunder tones he evokes from its appealing chords. 
Under his sway the keys and strings vibrate like 
continuous lightning, and the frame shakes like an 
earthquake. It is a musical storm which strains all 
its capacity to its extreme height and tension, but 
over which the divine pilotage of art presides with 
inevitable skill and certainty. Rubinstein is the 
strongest of players, but it is not really the mass 
or volume of sound which it calls forth that 
astounds, but the depth, breadth, height and full- 
ness of spirit that is heard in the tremendous har- 
mony. Let no one mistake. Rubenstein’s strength 
is not noise. His tempest is not confusion. In 
seeming, the dash of the breakers is not more im- 
petuous, but the course of the revolving planets is 
not in closer harmony with infinite order, expres- 
sion and power. In beautiful and effective contrast 
with this surprising sonorousness, is Rubenstein’s 
tenderness and delicacy—qualities apparently oppo- 
site, but equally miraculous. Even in his strongest 
playing, his touch is remarkably light, and the soft- 
ness with which in piano and pianissimo passages 
he strings his lucent pearls together, may be imag- 
ined but not described. He seems to evoke them 
more by an effort of will or fair power, than by 
manipulation. They steal upon the ear, sometimes 
with the most moving and melting sadness, and at 
other times with a pleasant, jocund far-off (allegro, 
as if inaudible except to imagination. And yet 
they fill every corner of the largest hall with a dis- 
tinctness that seems born in the ear itself, so dreami- 
ly soft and tender is the tone.” 


The Pianc, 


The following, so just and truthful, we find in the 
Waverly Magazine, and hope it will be duly consid- 
ered by the readers of the Sona JouRNAL. Read 
and ponder with care: 

‘““The piano is a blessing in the house where 
everything is in the right attitude toward it, though 
it is often otherwise, and is a most intolerable nui- 
sance. Then, too much piano forte is about as bad 
as anything that can be imagined. The piano is 
considered an accomplishment, and a girl’s educa- 
tion is as much based on the piano forte as a boy’s 
is on the Latin grammar, and too often with similar 
results. A girl without musical tastes objects to 
Mozart, as a boy without a classical turn hates 
Cesar. It is a good thing for a girl to learn to play 
on the piano. It is a good discipline. Such a 
chance for gaining a sympathetic companion for 
life should never be thrown away. Even to the un- 
musical girl it is valuable as a training, and to the 
musical girl its value is beyond price. But, to a 
person with no musical taste, piano forte instruc- 
tion, after a certain point, is only waste of time. 
As a general rule, musical talent develops early, or 
not at all. Why should not the girl try drawing, or 
painting, or literary composition? Why should the 
money be spent on her music, when she has, per- 
haps, shown some other gift? Many a girl with real 
literary or artistic taste, has achieved excellence in 
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nothing because her energies have been concen- 
trated upon the piano, which she will never be able 
to play, or upon songs which are just as well left 
unsung. How many there are who would fain be 
spared the humiliation of exposing their weak 
points! The piano is a source of trouble to them 
and their friends. They cry over their music les- 
sons, their friends groan over the result, and it is 
difficult to say which is the worst off—the professor 
who has to teach, the pupil who has to learn, or the 
people who have to listen. But the cause of music 
suffers most of all. Consequently the need of judg- 
men is oftener seen here than in any other branch 
of education.” 


Tue GREAT JUBILEE.—For the benefit of our 
country cousins and those living in the provincial 
cities of New York and Chicago, who desire to know 
how we are going to put through Gilmore’s great 
Musical Jubilee, we would say as follows: 

Everything will be done on a big scale; the chro. 
matic scale will be nothing to the way this will be 
managed. 

Gunpowder and _ nitro-glycerine will be employed 
to blow the organ, and a trumpet blast may be ex- 
pected by the same agency. 

All the leading bakers are now employed in pre- 
paring rolls for the drums. 

Skilled navigators have been sent out to bring 
Cape Horn, and George Francis Train has been en- 
gaged to blow it. 

‘he Trump of fame is expected to be present, if 
it is not played out. 

An amateur who plays upon words will perform a 
duet with another who blows a cloud. 

There will be overtures by dry goods drummers. 

New York Judges will not be admitted to the or- 
chestra as instruments of the Tammany ring. 

Sixteen locomotives will whistle Yankee Doodle 
with a bell accompaniment. 

The Heidelberg tunnel has been contracted for the 
base drum, and four elephant skins are now being 
tanned for the heads of it; andin place.of sticks two 
steam pile-drivers will be used. 

The Chinese National Hymn will be performed 
by the band of the Emperor of China, which is ex- 
pected in junks. In their absence three hundred 
cats and sixty saw-filers have been secured to pre- 
vent disappointment. 

There will be a number of celebrated airs—the 
contesting heir to the Tichborne estate is anxious 
to be present, if he can get beyond a few bars. 

Finally, Mr. Gilmore will give a new version of 
the ‘‘March of Progress,” with full orchestral and 
vocal accompaniment.—Com. Bulletin. 


We hadn't hoped for so much. We begin to 
think ‘‘we will be there.” But we really must be 
pardoned for leaving immediately before the last 
piece. We have heard it so often. 


A Music Teacher Two Hundred Years Ago. 


We quote the following from Mace’s ‘‘ Music’s 
Monument,” London, 1676; 


‘‘And whereas in my Hazpressions I am very Plain 
and Downright, and in my Teaching-Part, seem to 
Tautollogize: It would be Consider’d, (and whoever 
has been a Teacher, will Remember) that the Learners 
must be Plainly dealt with, and must have Several 
Times Renewed unto Them the same Thing; which 
according to my Long, and Wonted Way of Teaching, 
I have found very Hjfectual; Therefore I have chosen 
so to do in several Places: because I had rather (in 
such Cases) speak 3 Words too Many, than one Sillable 
too Few. 

‘And although These Instructions, are chiefly 
intended for Learners, yet (upon due Hxamination, 
it will be found) they may be of Good, and. Necessary 
use, to some Young, Raw and Unexperrvenced Teachers, 
who are often too Confident of their Own Supposed 
Skill, and Ways.” 


Waar an Outp Man Says.—‘‘I am now almost 
seventy-four years old, have good health, a great 
love for music and poetry of a sacred character. 
This makes the fifty-sixth winter that I have taught 
music or singing school. I sing with ease lightly— 
power is gone. When my voice fails me, or I be- 
come wearied, the violin is my helper. I manage 
with this instrument to keep up interest, and make 
out a good evening’s work. I am a self-taught mu- 
sician, never had but little help, vocal or instrumen- 
tal. But I have my own way of teaching, and my 
own views of music, men, and things generally. 
Further I say not. I shall soon be gone. 

‘“ Yours, etc., 
“SS, B. MARSH.” 
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Letter from Boston. 


Tue Worip’s PEAcr JUBILEE. 
Correspondence of Tuk SonG JOURNAL. 
Boston, June 21, 1872. 

Boston is just now in a ferment of excitement 
over Mr. Gilmore’s great international musical fes- 
tival. The affair was inaugurated last Monday, and 
has now progressed successfully through five con- 
certs, the like of which was never heard before. 
The festival is in all respects a gigantic success, 
financially as well as in other regards, although 
some of the earlier concerts did not promise so well, 
a large portion of the public staying away and 
awaiting the decrease which was advertised to be 
made in the price of tickets after a few days. Five 
dollars is not high for such tremendous features as 
Mr. Gilmore offers, in comparison with what is paid 
at ordinary concerts, but it is nevertheless a heavy 
tax on a man of limited means whe desires to take 
his family to a series of concerts lasting for three 
weeks. On the ‘‘French Day” (yesterday, the 
20th), the price of admission without a reserved seat 
was reduced to three dollars, and there was a tre- 
mendous outpouring. The great musical successes 
of the concerts thus far have been, primarily, the 
singing of chorals by the great chorus, which comes 
up nearly to the advertised number of twenty thou- 
sand voices (the only falling off having been occa- 
sioned by the limited accommodations in the way of 
seats, which were not fully arranged until the last 
moment, and in shaping the different divisions into 
the proper proportions); secondly, the magnificent 
orchestra, which plays Strauss’ waltzes divinely, 
notwithstanding its great number of instruments ; 
thirdly, the appearance of the foreign military bands; 
and finally, the assistance rendered by several dis- 
tinguished foreign artists, notably Madame Peschka- 
Lentner, the great German prima donna, and Johann 
Strauss, the famous waltz composer and conductor, 
who has really made a great sensation. The foreign 
bands comprise representations of England, France 
and Germany, in the splendid band of the Grenadier 
Guards of London, Dan Godfrey leader, the band 
of the Garde Republicaine of Paris, M. George 
Paulus leader, which has thus far carried the palm 
for real excellence, and Band of the Kaiser Franz 
Grenadier Regiment, Heinrich Saro leader. Each 
band received magnificent receptions, not only from 
their own countrymen, but from the military and 
our own citizens. From their entrance to the city 
to their hotels, it was a perfect ovation. The red 
coated Britishers were the especial object of interna- 
tional attention. They were overpowered with 
kindness at every turn, and have been feted and 
dined ever since they have been here. 

The Coliseum is an interesting place, as your 
readers may well belicve. A newspaper correspon- 
dent naturally finds his or her way (and there is a 
whole battalion of hers as well as hims, who busy 
themselves with ink and pencil) to the press head- 
quarters. This place is a little world in itself. At 
one end of a long room, over one hundred feet long 
and fifty feet wide, which contains some half dozen 
long tables where several hundred scribblers are 
seated, are a telegraph office and post office, the 
former having upwards of a dozen wires leading to 
all parts of the country and connecting with the 
foreign cables, and the latter possessing the fullest 
facilities for the reception and sending off of mail 
matter. At the other end are the offices of the gen- 
tlemanly superintendent, Mr. 8. R. Niles, the press 
reception committee, and the secretary of the same, 
Mr. Dunbam. As soon as the concert begins the 
room is vacated, and as soon as it is over the work 
begins again. But of the concerts: 

THE OPENING DAY. 


The concert on the 17th of June, the opening day, 


- [was attended by about ten thousand spectators. 


The programme was arranged with a purpose of 
bringing out some American features, including the 
Marine Band of Washington, which attends the 
Jubilee by the consent of the United States govern- 
ment. This band compares very unfavorably with 
the foreign bands both as to numbers and excellence. 
There are thirty-four instruments in the Marine 
Band, and from fifty-five to sixty-five in the foreign 
organizations. ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,” how- 
ever, was magnificently performed by the large 
chorus, full orchestra, organ, etc., with cannon and 
bell accompaniments, Mrs. Julia Houston West 
singing a solo in the last stanza with immense suc- 
cess. And here let me say a word about the cannon. 
The outside world is disposed to poke fun at the 
artillery feature, but after all it is in good keeping 
with the magnitude of the other appointments, and 
by no means an unpleasant feature in a musical 
effect. The guns are located in a park at the chorus 
end, and are discharged by means of electricity, the 
machine being manipulated by a musician who sits 
near the conductor. The sound comes to the audi- 
ence through the mass of voices and instruments 
like the ‘‘thuds” of a large drum, and in much bet- 
ter time than is sometimes attained by the drummers 
on the stage. The organ, built by J. H. Wilcox & 
Co., of this city, proved to be an instrument of im- 
mense power, in good keeping with the size of the 
chorus, to which it is an invaluable aid when well 
played, and a fearful thing when out of time. 

The appearance of Johann Strauss to conduct his 
‘Blue Danube Waltz,” was the signal for a perfect 
ovation, and the performance of this charming bit 
of dance melody was so good as to command a repe- 
tition. Madame Rudersdorff appeared, but created 
no especial enthusiasm, and the piano solo by Herr 
Franz Bendel, the eminent German player, although 
very skillfully executed, was lost upon the audience. 
The piano was an instrument manufactured espe- 
cially for the occasion by Messrs. Hallett & Davis, 
of this city. 

The best of the choral performances were the 
‘* Damascus” Triumphal March, from Costa’s ‘‘ Naa- 
man,” Mendelssohn’s four part song, ‘‘ Farewell to 
the Forest,” which was sung with remarkable pre- 
cision and really good expression, without accom- 
paniment of any kind, and Dr. Lowell Mason’s fine 
hymn, ‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee.” The Bouquet of 
Artists, which is made up of about two hundred of 
the best vocalists in the country, sang the sextette 
from ‘‘Lucia di Lammermoor,” with very good 
effect, but the chorus, ‘‘ This is the Witness,” from 
J. K. Paine’s new oratorio of ‘‘St. Peter,” was very 
poorly done. The Anvil Chorus, although elabo- 
rately done, also fell flat. The conductors during 
the afternoon were P. 8. Gilmore, who, of course, 
had an immensely enthusiastic reception from both 
the chorus and audience, Carl Zerrahn, Johann 
Strauss, Henry Fries (of the Marine Band), J. K. 
Paine, and Dr. E. Tourjee. ' , 


THE ‘‘ ENGLISH” DAY, 


The second day’s concert was consecrated to Eng- 
land, and the great feature was the splendid band of 
the Grenadier Guards, under their accomplished 
leader, Mr. Dan Godfrey. The reception of the 
band was immensely enthusiastic, and their per- 
formances raised the excitement of the audience up 
to the highest pitch, especially when they struck up 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” after playing Mac- 
farren’s overture to ‘‘Robin Hood,” Weber’s over- 
ture to ‘“ Der Freischutz,” and Godfrey’s own 
familiar ‘‘Mabel Waltzes.” It was one of the most 
enthusiastic demonstrations ever witnessed, the 
whole audience and chorus rising to their feet and 
cheering lustily at the top of their voices. ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen” was performed, but on account of 
a wretched faux pas on the part of the organist, 
and another on the part of the chorus, it went 


badly. 
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Madame Peschka Lentner made her first appear- 
ance at this concert, and at once made a great hit. 
She is a vocalist of the very highest ‘order in a dou- 


ble sense, for she has one of the highest voices ever |: 


possessed by any singer. In an air-and variations 
by Proch, she ascended to G flat with the utmost 
ease and with thrilling effect. Her voice completely 
filled the vast building, and her lighest notes were 
heard even at the remotest points. 

Madame Arabella Goddard, the celebrated English 
pianist, played Thalberg’s fantasia on ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” very successfully, or at least as successfully 
as could be expected in so large a place and with 
such surroundings. The fact is, piano playing in 
the Coliseum is entirely out of place. 

Strauss made another sensation by conducting his 
waltz, ‘‘Wine, Women and Song,” and the great 
choruses were sung with very grand effect, especially 
Bach’s choral, ‘‘ Now May the Will of God be Done,” 
“He Watching Over Israel,” from ‘‘ Elijah,” and 
Dr. Lowell Mason’s ‘‘ Missionary Hymn.” A festi- 
val hymn, entitled ‘‘ Peace and Music,” both words 
and music by Dudley Buck, which was grandly 
given by both chorus and orchestra, formed one of 
the finest features of the concert. It is a composi- 
tion of a high order of merit, and will add greatly 
to the reputation of its composer. 


THE ‘‘GERMAN” DAY. 


The third concert brought forth the Prussian 
band, and also Franz Abt as a conductor. The 
band were finely received, and their performances 
in all respects justified the enthusiastic applause 
which they aroused. They performed a fantasia on 
themes from Meyerbeer’s opera of ‘‘ Le Prophete,” 
by Wieprecht, the band-master-general of the Prus- 
sian army, the overture to ‘‘Oberon,” by Weber, 
“Die Wacht am Rhein,” ‘‘ Hail Columbia,” and 
“Yankee Doodle,” successively, with great success. 

Keller’s ‘‘German Union Hymn,” dedicated to 
William I, Emperor of Germany (both words and 
music by Matthias Keller, the well known composer 
of the noble ‘‘American Hymn”), was sung with 
magnificent effect, under the direction of the eminent 
composer himself. It is a fine piece of broad har- 
mony and is very impressive when performed by a 
large body of voices and instruments, as it was on 
this occasion. ; 

Franz Abt made his first appearance to conduct 
one of his well known songs, ‘‘ When the Swallows 
Homeward Fly,” and met with a gloriously enthusi- 
astic reception. The song was given in chorus form, 
as arranged by Mr. Gilmore and approved of by its 
composer, and had a very fine effect. 

The Emperor William's Cornet Quartette, Messrs. 
Kosleik, Philipp, Lenz and Deichen, made their 
first appearance, but failed to produce any very 
marked sensation, although they played very nicely. 

Madame Peschka-Lentner won another grand tri- 
umph, giving the air and variations by Proch with 
the same degree of finish and marvellous power as 
on the occasion of her first appearance, her wonder- 
fully high notes again raising the enthusiasm of the 
audience to the highest pitch. 

Herr Bendel again appeared and played two of 
his own piano compositions very nicely, but the 
effect was lost on account of the noise and confu- 
sion in the lobbies and the vastness of the place. 

Strauss appeared with immense success conduct- 
ing his own beautiful ‘‘ Morgenblatter” waltz, and 
upon an encore carried the orchestra through a fine 
performance of his charming little ‘' Pizzicato” 
Polka, 

The other great successes of the day were the 
Singing by the great chorus of Luther's sublime 
choral, ‘‘ A Strong Castle is our Lord,” ‘‘ Farewell 
to the Forest,” by Mendelssohn (unaccompanied), 
and the massive Gregorian hymn known as ‘‘ Ham- 
burg,” “Kingdoms and Thrones to God Belong.” 
The latter was sung under the direction of Dr. 
Tourjee, with artillery accompaniments, and with a 


ing waltz, ‘‘The Beautiful Blue Danube,” and his 
‘* Pizzicato” polka, 

The English band made its second appearance, 
and gained not a little in popular esteem by its 
splendid rendering of Rossini’s overture to ‘‘ Semira- 
mide,” and an extended selection from some of 
Meyerbeer’s best operas, including ‘‘ Le Prophete,” 
“Les Huguenots,” ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” ‘ L’Etoile 
du Nord,” ete. Levy's ‘‘ Leviathan” polka was 
also given, with the cornet solo by Mr. Ellis. ‘God 
Save the Queen” was now sung by the great chorus, 
under Gilmore’s direction, with gun accompaniment, 
and the music went off with much better effect than 
on Tuesday. Madame Rudersdorff sang the last 
stanza as a solo. A repetition was given, under 
Mr. Dan Godfrey's direction, the English band fur- 
nishing the instrumental accompaniment; and the 
British musicians subsequently gave ‘‘The Star 
Spangled Banner” and ‘St. Patrick’s Day,” and as 
they were marching off the stage, Mr. Gilmore 
caused “‘Auld Lang Syne” to be struck up by the 
orchestra and organ. The chorus and even a por- 
tion of the audience joined in with very spirited 
effect, and the guns also added their bass notes to 
the good old song. 

The chorus sang Keller’s American Hymn with 
grand effect, and also ‘‘Sleepers Wake, a Voice is 
Calling,” from ‘St. Paul,” ‘See, the Conquering 
Hero Comes,” from Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabzeus,” 
‘‘Farewell to the Forest” (unaccompanied), and as 
a closing piece, ‘‘ Coronation.” 

The solo performances introduced Madame Pesch- 
ka-Leutner in two splendid selections, ‘ Hrnant, 
Ernani Inclami,” and ‘Du Mein Herziges Kind,” 
by Abt (the latter upon an encore), a fine execution 
of De Beriot’s seventh Aria e Varie, and ‘‘ The Last 
Rose of Summer” upon the cornet, by Mr. M. Ar- 
buckle, and two piano pieces by Madame Arabella 
Goddard, which were by far the most successful 
things of the kind heard during the week. 


grandeur of effect not excelled at any time during 
the Jubilee. 


THE ‘‘ FRENCH” DAY. 


The fourth concert, which took place on Thursday, 
the 20th, was the great success of the week. It was 
consecrated to France, and the first appearance of the 
magnificent band of the Garde Republicaine of Paris, 
MM. Pauluss and Maurys leaders, gave great eclat to 
the occasion. This is the finest military band ever 
heard in America. Its composition is better than 
either of the other foreign bands, and the Saxophone 
adds an orchestral effect to their playing, and gives 
it an inexpressible charm. It is more of a salon 
band, however, than a street band, and has indeed 
given concerts in London as well asin Paris with 
great success. They gave first ‘‘ Ze Marche aux 
Flambeaux,” by Meyerbeer (No. 3 in B flat) which is 
better known under its German title, ‘‘ Muckeltanz” 
(‘‘Torchlight Dance.”) The overture to ‘t William 
Tell,” by Rossini, and a pretty little gem (the “Anna 
Polka,” by Legendre), which introduced an exquis- 
itely played cornet solo by M. Sylvestre. ‘‘ La Mar- 
seillalse’ was given with tremendous effect by the 
great chorus, organ and great orchestra, with artillery 
and bell accompaniments, Mr. Gilmore conducting. 
It was such a rendering as this glorious hymn never 
had before, in France or anywhere else. The excite- 
ment aroused by this performance was of the most 
intense character, and it was repeated, the French 
Band adding, after the first performance, their own 
spirited rendering of the stirring measures. Then 
the French musicians added ‘ Hail Columbia,” 
“Yankee Doodle,” and ‘‘ The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner amid fresh excitement. 

The piano solo by Mr. James M. Wehli, was as 
near a failure as it could be without actually missing 
it, although Webli perhaps played well enough in 
his way. It was only anew evidence of the unfitness 
of the Coliseum for such things. 

The operatic chorus sang the Soldier Chorus 
from ‘‘ Faust” very well, but looked absurd enough 
en costume. 

Strauss made a greater success than at any previ- 
ous concert, the orchestra playing his ‘‘ One Thou- 
sand and One Nights” Waltz, and upon encores the 
‘ Pizzicato” Pollka twice over. 

Madame Rudersdorff and Mr. M. Arbuckle, the 
well known Boston cornet player, gave a very good 
rendering of ‘‘ Let the Bright Seraphim,” from Han 
del’s ‘‘ Samson,” although the former’s efforts were 
far behind Madame Parepa-Rosa in the same con- 
nection at the Jubilee of 1869. 

Madame Pescka-Lentner, on the other hand, won 
another really great success, first singing a recitative 
and aria from ‘' Die Zanberfiote,” by Mozart, and 
upon an encore a song by Abt, who in person con- 
ducted the orchestra. 

The choral performances were unevenly carried 
out, the Gloria from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass going 
badly, the equally difficult chorus from Haydn's 
‘‘Creation,” ‘‘The Heavens are Telling,” being 
given with much better general effect, Gounod’s 
““Nazareth” (the bass solo by about forty of the 
Bouquet of Artists), going still better, and Dr. Low- 
ell Mason’s well known hymn, ‘‘ Watchman Tell us 
of the Night,” the best of all. 

The Anvil Chorus, which, notwithstanding all the 
auxiliaries of an hundred firemen to beat the anvils, 
the guns and ail the city bells, had been compara- 
tively a failure at previous concerts, for the once 
redeemed itself in the popular estimation, and was 
encored. 


FUTURE CONCERTS. 


To-morrow’s concert will be of a miscellaneous 
character. One of its features will be the introduc- 
tion of a colored chorus to sing ‘‘Mine Eyes have 
seen the Glory of the Coming of the Lord,” to the 
music of ‘John Brown.” The German band will 
also appear. 

A sacred concert will be given Sunday afternoon, 
and next week will be enlivened by a series of enter- 
tainments of the most gigantic character imaginable, 
in which chorus, orchestra, foreign bands, and all 
the great artists will appear, The Jubilee will con- 
tinue until July 4th. 

THE DETROIT PRESS. 

The Tribune is represented by Rey. C. H. Brig- 

ham, the Free Press by Mr. H. B. Roney, the Post 


by Mr. Henry P. Holden, and Tur Sone JouRNAL 
by RANGER. 


Correspondence of The Song Journal. 


The Operetta of Enoch Arden. 


Ypsilanti has had two nights and Ann Arbor one 
night of Pease’s operetta, ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” and in 
both places it has been given cordial welcome and 
fine houses. The encomiums of the musical critics 
and the hearty recognition of Enoch at the place of 
his nativity is rather remarkable, considering the 
fact that the citizens have had a fine opportunity to 
foster and pet, or to criticize and frown upon the 
operetta from the time its cornerstone was laid until 
it was pronounced finished. As a-general rule the 
productions of an author are not received with espe- 
cial favor at home, and the fact that two crowded 
houses cast a unanimous vote for the operetta, must 
be significant and gratifying to Prof. Pease. Not 
being on the professor’s staff—neither. in his com- 
mand; not being an Ypsilantian, and therefore 
biased in my opinion, I, with a few others, at your 


THE ‘‘AUSTRIAN” DAY. 


There was no Austrian band to bring up the dig- 
nity and importance of to-day’s concert, but Gilmore 
paid his respects to Francis Joseph I, and his diplo- 
matic representatives present, by giving the ‘** Kaiser” 
overture, by Westmayer, which is built up very 
grandly on Austrian themes. Vienna’s much be- 
loved Strauss was also present to conduct his ravish- 
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expressed wish, attended its production at Ann 
Arbor, where, backed by a good audience room, 
good stage and good scenery, the operetta should 
have fair play. 

The plot is a familiar one. The libretto is in part 
original, and in part compiled by Prof. E. L. Ripley, 
from a poem by Tennyson—the main incidents being 
followed with exactness, and the details but little 
changed from the original design. 

The music, from first to last, is of a more strict 
school than any other American composition we 
have listened to, excepting the works of Wallace. 
The choruses are splendid, and at times rise to a 
grandeur and power worthy the old masters. The 
melodies are flowing, and a few are positively beau- 
tiful. 

The situations, upon the whole, are good, but do 
not merge at all upon the sensational order. In fact, 
the plot, as worked out upon the stage, is rather 
tame than otherwise, and has hardly enough of 
detail or side play to give it variety. But improve- 
ments are promised in future representations, and 
Prof. Pease is busy writing up details, which will 
give the performers more action. 

Mrs. Beebe was in remarkably fine voice, both at 
Ypsilanti and Ann Arbor, and, as Annie Lee, madea 
decided hit. The solo, act 2d, ‘‘ Farewell, Dear 
Child,” she rendered with most touching pathos. 
Prof. Jackson, as Enoch Arden, and M. Charles Lee, 
as Philip Ray, were in good voice, and both sang and 
acted well. But to the choruses must we give 
especial praise. Throughout they were as fine as 
anything we have listened to for years, showing 
diligent and faithful study. The costumes were 
good, and the whole production reflects great credit 
upon the managers. The music was under the direct 
supervision of the author, Prof. Pease, assisted by 
Prof. Hewitt, and the stage management was in the 
hands of Prof. McChesney. Sometime during the 
fall itis proposed to put it on the stage at the Detroit 
Opera House, where we predict it will be warmly 
received and supported. Time prevents a more 


extended notice of the Operetta at present 
TRIAD. 


Musical Stones. 

The largest and most complete set of musical 
stones, that was perhaps ever collected in this or 
any other country, may now be seen in Hutton’s 
Museum, Keswick. The set consists of 56 stones, 
which vary in length, from eight to thirty-six inches, 
and from which five octaves can be taken with the 
greatest precision. The wooden elevation on which 
the stones are placed, is 12 feet in length; and though 
they are as ragged and unshapely in appearance as 
can well be imagined, they have occupied the owner 
18 years in collecting, and have been got chiefly 
from Skiddaw, at leisure times, by a man named 
Joseph Richardson, an industrious mason, residing 
at Applethwaite, near Keswick, who is reaping the 
fruits of his industrious and laborious research, as 
tourists think no more of leaving the capital of the 
lake district, without seeing these truly astonishing 
musical stones which the owner has very appropri- 
ately named the Rock Harmonica, than they do of 
leaving without seeing Flintoff’s celebrated model, 
or Crosthwaite’s far-famed museum. ‘These stones, 
from their number, and the compass they-necessarily 
take up are worked by Richardson and two of his 
sons, and they at once astonish every visitor, who 
listens to their enchanting and perfect music. In 
fact, any piece of music set to the piano forte can 
with the greatest delicacy and correctness be played 
upon what the collector has so happily denominated 
the Rock Harmonica.—EHnglish Paper. 


A Pecutrar Prano.—An English inventor an- 
nounces a piano that can be played with pedals. Of 
these there are sixty-eight cubical blocks of wood; 
and each one when struck gives a chord of four 
notes. The performer plays in slippers, and while 
he does the piano with his feet he plays the flute 
with his mouth and fingers. An edifying spectacle. 


SerrLeD Ir.—The Church News, an Episcopalian 
paper, has settled the correctness of the doctrine of 
apostolic succession in such a manner as to leave no 
room for doubt. It says ‘‘that a church that has 
been able to survive so many years of suffering from 
quartette singing, must be the true church,” 
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The World’s Peace Jubilee—Dwight’s Jour- 
nal of Music. 


The first mention made, or notice taken by the 
Journal of the ‘‘ Peace Jubilee,” if we mistake not, 
we find in Saturday’s issue, June 15th. In our 
exchanges with this old and tried Journal of Music, 
knowing for many years past the character of its 
editor as truly orthodox on all points pertaining to 
music, as also the able pen he wields on all subjects 
pertaining to the divine art, we have been led to scan 
with care the positions assumed, in relation to that 
movement in the musical world to which all eyes are 
turned at the present time. For many long years 
we have doted on the journal’s course as the leading 
paper in our land, and have ever inclined to ‘‘ swear 
by it,” but the position it assumes looks to us very 
like that expressed by St. Paul, when he exclaimed, 
‘it is hard to kick against the pricks.” 

To be sure, the ostensible object of the Peace 
Jubilee is the performance of music as a main 
thing; but looking at it in all its bearings, its moral 
effects, direct and indirect on the whole people of 
our own country; ‘and through the representatives 
from abroad engaged in it, upon the peoples of for- 
eign countries, the results for good cannot be over- 
estimated. Who cannot see that the many native 
and foreign prejudices, as well as asperities long 
existing among our own people, North and South, 
East and West, musical or non-musical, will be favor- 
ably affected, if not eradicated by the attrition of 
contact in the eighteen days of intercourse. 

Now, in view of what we have said, we cannot 
refrain the expression of astonishment at the position 
the Journal assumes in relation to the Jubilee; and 
not to be misunderstood, we quote the following: 


Jubilee begins on Monday! Gilmore’s Jubilee! “‘ Peace” 
Jubilee (“ My peace 1 give unto thee,” quoth the “ Great 
Projector,” and Panjandrum)! Music by more instruments. 
more voices than were ever heard, or ever can be heard 
together! ‘ Peace” with anvils, cannons, bells in glorious 
harmonic turmoil! “ Anvil Chorus” a la Gilmore, every day 
for three midsummer weeks! Three programmes are pro- 
claimed already: the first “American,” the second ** English,” 
the third ‘* German ;” ** French,” we suppose, will follow, and 
so the line will stretch out possibly to ‘** Patagonian” and the 
“crack of doom ;” what less finale would be adequate to the 
occasion ? F ‘ 

Surely the three programmes are masterpieces in the art 
of—advertising! And every newspaper has been magnetized 
and Gilmoreized until its critical and editorial columns have 
undergone a ‘sea change” and read precisely like the ad- 
vertisements; so that every thing and every person, great 
or small, connected with the Jubilee is understood through- 
out the world to be sublime, magnificent and “ pretty great,” 
particularly by our country cousins. Are they not great 
programmes? Why, here is something for every taste, and 
every form of no taste. Here are guns, bells, anyils (“played 
upon” by esthetic red-shirted firemen,—through hose and 
pipes is it ?); Lowell Mason psalm tunes; noisy * Rienzi” 
Overtures, preluded by ‘Old Hundred” from 20,000 voices, 
one yerse whispered, One verse thundered; Strauss Waltzes 
magnified through a thousand instruments; Solos in unison 
by “bouquets” (1) of 150 artists, and even by 5,000 voices all 
in—melody; “Star-spangled Banner” with guns and bells 
and all the noise that the Genius of Peace (which is P. 8. G.) 
can devise; piano-forte solos, for those who hke piano music 
at long range; Bands native and foreign;—all in glorious 
promiscuity each afternoon! And then to think of all the 

pomp and circumstance: the monster drum! the loudest 

rgan in the world! the distinguished personages, perhaps 
some of them titled! And the badges! worn by the * Pro- 
jector,” the sublime, the Only, irene Head Centre (innocent 
and modest little man) of all the chorus shouters of the 
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whole United States; by the Conductors, the august Com- 
mittees, clear of all suspicion of commercial aims ; and even 
by the ‘* Press ’-gang, which has pressed us all into the ser- 
vice! Think, too, of the great ‘* Bulletin-boards,” announ-— 
cing every hour the rates of gold and stocks, that thereon 
you may read how sensitive the pulse of the stock market 
throughout the world will be to the Anyil Chorus! During 
the second week it is said there will be Oratorio—“ Israel in 
Tevet,” by a selected chorus, Classical Symphonies. These 
me be worth hearing, if they can be heard in so small a 
place. 

Well, Vive la Gloire! That is the Gilmore motto. Glory! 
Glory! that is the idea, that the motive and the animatin 
passion of the thing. That was ever the ideal of the Pronsk 
nation, and brought them to the present pass. The Celtic 
Gilmore, like the French Celts, dreams ever of la Gloire. It 
is a heartless and a truth-despising sentiment, where it 
becomes paramount, sure to sink into vain-glory, and its 
contagion dangerous, even without Music pressed into its 
service. We fear it is one of the dangers that most threaten 
our own beloved Country ! 


We care not, whether it be Patrick Gilmore’s Jubi- 
lee, or ‘‘any other man’s,”—we do say he has, with 
his associates, carried his point, and that, too, against 
ridicule, coldness, and an expense beyond any musi- 
cal event the world has ever seen. Of the musical 
talent brought into requisition, being the best, from 
home or abroad, vocal or instrumental, we are 
inclined to think, even the astute editor of the Jowr- 
nal will not deny. 

Another feature connected with this gigantic 
movement (and by no means an unimportant one) 
is the interest taken and desire manifested to aid it 
by the heads of those governments of Europe who 
have expressed their sympathy for its suecess, and 
permitted their bands to come to us, and lend their 
aid, and participate in the performances of the 
Jubilee. Who can compute the influence for good 
accomplished by this alone; and is it not pertinent to 
ask, would this have been done except through the 
reciprocity of kindly feelings existing towards our 
country—so important to foster and perpetuate? 

Far removed from the battle-field, and hence feel- 
ing in comparative safety from the guns of the 
contestants—not having heard so much as an echo 
from the mighty chorus of voices—the vast combi- 
nation of instruments—the big drum—the booming 
cannon—or peal of bells—we may say what we 
think. Like one who would test the gravest tones 
of the scale by removal in the distance, that the 
vibrations may be the more distinctly and truthfully 
discovered, so we say ‘‘ Let us have peace”—and, 
with emphasis, let us have Peace Jubilees. 


Annual Musical Exhibition of Detroit 
Schools. 


That the world is moving onward and upward 
in its march in the arts, music, painting, architecture, 
and, in fine, all that elevates, refines and ennobles, 
must be apparent to every careful observer; and 
that axioms in progress and true happiness, long 
buried in the ages of the past, are being exhumed, is 
also a truth striking and self-evident. Principles, 
revealed to us by history, of the conditions and prac- 
tices in the arts of Greece and Rome in the ages long 
past, most clearly reveal the fact that, amid the sun- 
light developments of the nineteenth century, with 
all our boasts and pans of exultation we are but 
revealing principles in nature known and practiced 
by races peopling the earth in ages long past. The 
stars that shone with effulgent brilliancy and beauty, 
whose rays have long been dim and obscure by dis- 
tance and age, are again being revealed by the re- 
demptory principles of science long concealed amid 
the smouldering ruins of age. 

We have been led into the train of thought above 
expressed by an attendance of the concert of music 
by the children and youth of our public schools in 
the Opera House, under the direction of Professor 
Jackson, as a closing exercise connected with this 
department of study so long delayed in our city 
schools, but which now, under the able and efficient 
superintendence of Professor Duane Doty and a 
Board of Education possessing large and liberal 
views of the importance of music, have incorporated 
into the system of study this long-neglected branch 
of education. 

We do not propose to go into a critical analysis of 
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the entertainment by the children, nor speak of the 
performance as anything beyond an exhibition de- 
veloping correctness in education in the elemental 
principles of the science as to the reading of musical 
notation, time, tune, distinctness in articulation, and 
a truthful control of the voice and education of the 
ear, all of which was developed in the performance 
of the diatonic scale, and still further in the various 
pieces so effectively performed. Who, it may with 
emphasis be asked, can remain unmoved in the pres- 
ence of fifteen hundred joyous, happy children and 
youth, pouring forth their voices in sweet gushing 
melody? Who, among the vast throng that were so 
fortunate as to gain admittance at the Opera House, 
can doubt for a moment that the cultivation of the 
beautiful art of music is winning its easy way into 
the amusements, habits and affections of the people 
of this beautiful city? We say beautiful city, and let 
him who denies the assertion ‘‘ cast the first stone” 
at him who makes it. Though a city in all that 
pertains to beauty and development in music, in em- 
bryo state, still there is no use disputing it, the good 
Father has planted here a seed destined to become a 
tree from whose overshading branches shall fall fruit 
in ripe and glowing clusters, to refresh, beautify and 
bless a world. 

It is seldom that opportunity is afforded for so 
marked an exhibition of the truth of this declaration 
as that under consideration; when talent in a prime- 
val state is brought to view, and so interesting topics 
for discussion presented to the mind, all of which, 
in manner and effects, though unexampled we hope 
are duly apdreciated. That the exhibition was in 
all respects satisfactory, reflecting the highest credit 
not only upon the largest choir of singers ever con- 
vened in our city, on their teacher and conductor, 
Superintendent Doty, the Board, and last, but by no 
means in importance least, the parents of the 
children. Looking forward a little in the progress 
of this youthful choir of singers, what may we not 
expect of them, and what a power for good will they 
become. 


Thomas Buchanan Read—Dr. Thomas Hast- 
ings. 


Since our last issue, old Time, with his ever busy 
scythe, has cut down two distinguished men, and 
sent them to the rewards awaiting all still living. 
Their names are given above; the first, familiarly 
known as the poet-artist, the second as the poet-musi- 
cian. ‘The first stricken down in the nadir of his 
manhood’s prime; the second, after the faithful ful- 
fillment of more than the allotted years of mankind, 
even when prolonged by strength. The former has 
exchanged the kindly air, purpling beneath the fair 
Italian skies, with her delicious clime, and land- 
scape, and her luxurious gardens blooming there, 
her sweet winds, her vine-clad bowers, and breath- 
ing fragrance of blushing flowers, for a city whose 
streets are paved with shining gold, a paradise, a 
heaven planted with joys by mortal unconceived, an 
existence without disease upon the frame, or sin up- 
on the heart, where hope is never quenched and age 
is unknown, and death unfeared; where fresh and 
fadeless youth glows in light effulgent from God's 
near throne of love. 

The second, Dr. Thomas Hastings, as truthfully 
denominated the poet-musician, was eighty-eight 
years of age at the time of his death. Of his own 
original productions in psalmody, the number and 
popularity have been equaled by no other composer 
except Dr. Lowell Mason. As a writer and lecturer 
he had no equal, as evinced by his efforts in years 
long gone in the lecture-field, and also his disserta- 
tion on ‘‘ Musical Taste” published in 1822. Asa 
teacher both elemental and scientific, he was ever 
viewed among the first and most superior. But the 
music of earth he has exchanged for that of heaven. 
The songs of praise which thrilled his soul with so 
much love and delight here are now exchanged for 


nobler, sweeter, loftier hallelujahs in a more glorious 
choir, infinitely beyond the conceptions of all the 
jubilations of earth. 


National College of Music. 


That progress of any art depends mainly on those 
engaged in teaching, is a truth beyond dispute, and 
that there is a constantly increasing demand for 
good, efficient and thoroughly educated music 
teachers is also a most encouraging feature of the 
present time. Hence, the first step in progress is to 
educate teachers. By them alone can the standard 
of taste for music be elevated among the masses, to 
a level with that of intelligence upon other sciences. 
Hitherto the music teacher may be looked upon as 
an adventurer, and a Jarge majority of those pretend- 
ing to impart a knowledge of the ‘‘divine art” are 
just about as competent to instruct in it as in any 
other of which they possess little or no theoretical 
or practical understanding. There is not now nor 
never has been any standard of qualification for the 
music teacher, vocal or instrumental, no test of 
his attainments as in other professions. He has ever 
been able to do about as he saw fit, and by common 
consent left to prey upon the credulity of the public 
in his own way, and as best he could. <As a cor- 
rective for all this, and as a basis to carry out a sys- 
tem of study calculated to make good intelligent 
musicians of those who design to become teachers, 
we rejoice to know there is to be a National College 
of music established in Boston on principles which 
shall meet the approval of every rational mind. As 
movers in this direction, we are glad to know that 
the famous Mendelssohn Quintette Club are engaged 
as teachers in the college, and, associated with them, 
several other distinguished artists, all of whom will 
insure the success of the institution beyond a doubt. 
We shall have high hopes of the usefulness of this 
new institution. 


Musical Matters in Detroit. 


Unlike the condition of things, in a musical point 
of view, during the month of May, we may announce 
a surfeit of the good things in June, a satiety, how- 
ever, of which we have no wish to complain. We 
have had a number of no mean entertainments by 
the amateur and professional talent of our city, for 
benevolent objects, all of which have been duly re- 
corded in the daily and weekly papers, a reiteration 
of which we deem quite unnecessary. Suffice it to 
say that in a city of one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, without any concert of action, except that of 
spontaneity, no musical organizations, except with 
the Germans, it is a marvel how quickly and well 
the good material we posses may be brought together 
and prepared for an entertainment in music, not 
only creditable but really good; going to demonstrate 
the fact that we have talent of the highest order, 
that only needs concentration, to wield a mighty 
power in the good cause. There is no denying it, 
we have in our city the talent, lying in a dormant 
state, for as effective a society as exists, which only 
needs concert of action and unity of purpose in its 
development, to accomplish an end, grand and glo- 
rious in its results. And while almost all the larger 
cities in our land are awake and moving in the right 
direction in relation to their musical interests, are 
we to remain in this lukewarm state? Has it come 
to that that we are to move along at ‘‘this poor 
dying rate,” amid cheering developments on 
every hand, and encouragements that should act as 
incentives to efforts put forth, which are sure to 
yield a large reward? 

We have also had two or three entertainments 
by Mr. Fairbain, the eminent delineator of Scotch, 
Irish and English Ballads, and the troupe of singers 
asssociated with him. These concerts were all truly 
enjoyable. Of Mr. Fairbain’s rendition of the songs 
of the Emereld Isle, Bonnie Scotland’s and the staid 


old English Ballads, we speak in unqualified praise, 
as also of his concerts as a whole, being of the most 
pleasing and popular character. 

The Corani Opera Troupe have given us ‘‘ Nor- 
ma,” ‘Lucretia Borgia,” ‘Il Trovatore,” ‘‘Mar- 
tha,” ‘‘La Traviata,” and selections from ‘‘ Erna- 
ni;” all of them, without invidious comparison, ex- 
celling anything ever produced in our city. That 
the opera in our city is a ‘‘ new institution,” compara- 
tively, we frankly acknowledge, and that there is a 
strong prejudice existing towards representations of 
this character, there can be no doubt. Anything re 
quiring the dress and scenic effects derived from 
them, in the portrayal of character in its varied and 
ever-changing phases, is looked upon by many as 
sacriligious and intolerant. How little do those en- 
tertaining these notions know of its origin and true 
history. The original opera was taken from themes 
and characters presented to us in the Bible, and the 
personages and scenes therein presented to us were 
the first record of which we have any knowledge of 
the opera. But it is getting too late in the day to 
talk of the history of the art, or artists, composers or 
performers in the opera. They are clearly identified 
with the progress of the glorious cause of music, 
and hence we bid them God-speed. 

The Choral Union, under the direction of Prof. 
Abel, gave a concert in Merrill Hall. The music 
was good, taken as it was from the masters. Of its 
interpretation we forbear to speak. Suffice to say, 
it was represented as good by those who heard it, 
which was doubtless true. In parlance, it was very 
good, and could scarcely have been improved upon 
by artists at home or abroad. 

The drama with us for a week past has been the 
‘Black Crook,” good of the kind; but, doubtless 
owing to obtuseness, we fail to see the elevating 
character of this kind of dramatic representation. 


Commencement of the Detroit Female 
Academy. 


The annual closing exercises of this justly popular 
institution were held in Young Men’s Hall on the 
evening of June 20th, at 8 o’clock. The school, 
under the control of Prof. J. M. B. Sill, is one of 
which our citizens feel a just pride, even when com- 
pared with any other in our land. Its systematic 
classification and gradation of departments, the 
thorough and truthful instructions imparted in each 
by the able corps of teachers, from the lowest to the 
highest grade, as evinced in the examinations for 
days prior to the closing exercises, all attest unmis- 
takably the workings of an institution, a diploma as 
graduate from which any young lady may feel a just 
pride in, being enabled to say with emphasis in an 
educational point of view, esto quad esse videris. 

The exercises of the evening consisted of carefully 
prepared essays which were properly and _ interest- 
ingly presented, together with select reading—in its 
literary department—interspersed with music, vocal 
and instrumental, affording an evening's entertain- 
ment enjoyable in the highest degree, as clearly 


evinced by the very large and appreciative audience 
in attendance. 


Dr. SuTrer’s CoLLEGE oF Music, PArNsvILLE, 
Onto.—It gives us pleasure to call special attention 
to the advertisement, in another column, of this truly 
good school for the study and practice of music. 
The college has been in existence sufficiently long to 
test its advantages and virtues for being one of the 
best; not only for its thoroughness and system in 
the various departments of instruction, but the fruit- 
ful results in scholarship, upon those availing them- 
selves of its advantages. The college is located in 


one of the loveliest little cities in the country; sur- 
rounded by almost everything in variety of scenery 
around, and character of society, at once virtuous 
and ennobling—just the place for the location of a 
school in music—where all may blend in delightful 
unison and harmony with the works of nature, com- 
bined with art, that must meet the student on every 
hand. We commend Dr. Sutter’s college to all who 
desire to acquire a good theoretical or practical 
knowledge of the beautiful in music, 
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Tue CHorristER.—A collection of music for choirs, 
schools and conventions. By W. O. Perkins. This 
is a book of 400 pages, in classification of six parts, 
to wit: Part I. Musical notation and singing school 
department. II. Vocal culture, physical and vocal 
exercises. III. Glees and part songs. IV. A select 
variety of hymn tunes, embracing all meters in com- 
monuse. VY. Anthemsandchants. VI. Old familiar 
tunes. The author in his preface says: ‘‘ Nearly all 
the music in the ‘‘ Chorister” is new, and it has been 
our endeavor to make such selections from the ma- 
terial at command as will meet the various wants of 
the musical public.” That the author is able to 
make a good book, and that the ‘*Chorister” is such 
a book, we firmly believe; at the same time we are 
fully of opinion that there are already books enough 
in the world to supply the demand. Any one at all 
conversant with the subject cannot but wonder at 
the multiplicity of music books issuing from the 
press almost daily, verifying the truth of the de- 
claration long since made, ‘‘Of the making of books 
there is no end.” Still, we repeat, this is a good 
book, and one that adds greatly to this department 
of our musical literature, and hence cordially com- 
mend it to all. It is published and for sale by ©. J. 
Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson avenue, in quantities 
large or small. 


Z. M. Parvin has changed his residence from 
Bardolph, [l., to Perry, Pike county, Il. The 
efficiency of Mr. Parvin’s labors as a teacher can be 
partially judged from the fact that at his closing 
concert at Bardolph, the programme included the 
‘Hallelujah Chorus,” ‘‘ The Heavens are Telling,” 
and a difficult chorus by Rossini. This is brave 
work for a country village.—W. Y. Musical Gazette. 

To Brother Parvin, or the editor of the New York 
Musical Gazette, we know not who—we have several 
more guns, musical, to shoot off, loaded to the 
breech with ‘‘ Handel’s Hallelujah Chorus,” Haydn’s 
‘‘Heaven’s are Telling,” and as difficult as any in 
Rossini’s Stabet Mata” to recount in the West, as 
‘brave work.” In many of the small cities in the 
West (we don’t boast too loud), but echo back a 
reply that may tell on the future laurels of some of 
those who boast of attainments truly worthy of 
laudation. You must be more chary of laudations, 
for there is no end to the places in the West, where 
the same is not attainable, if not already accom- 
plished.—Ed. Song Journal. 


Tse Mockinec Brrp—For schools and juvenile 
classes. By W. O. Perkins. The children and youth, 
for whom this book is designed, will find it to con- 
tain an easy and complete course of elementary 
instruction, and a great variety of interesting and 
popular music, suitable for all occasions.. As a 
means of recreation, of physical, mental and moral 
improvement, this little book will be found one of 
the pleasantest, safest and best. Published by C. J. 
Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson avenue. 


Loox AHEAD.—C. J. Whitney & Co. have received 
from Europe one of the largest invoices of musical 
merchandise ever imported into this city. These 
goods they will soon be in receipt of, and offer them 
to the trade, wholesale or retail, at prices unpre- 
cedentedly low. 


State Musical Association. 


When our Lord was being cradled in the manger 
at Bethlehem, music was in itsinfancy, as an art; its 
power and influence over men was unknown, But, 
as Christianity sprung upon the world, and Jesus 
proclaimed himself the Messiah and Saviour of men, 
and these glorious truths gained credence wherever 
proclaimed, then it was that music assumed a new 
power, and became one of the princial elements in 
the new Christian worship, next to prayer to God. 

History tells us, also, that in the days of Saints 
Ambrose and Gregory, organizations for the promo- 
tion of the cause of music, especially ecclesiastic, were 


in vogue, and attended with marked and happy 


results. till later in the history of the Art, we find 
Palestrini stepping forward, and improving the then 
existing systems, and placing them in the condition 
found by Bach, Handel, and the masters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; organizations, 
of which many of the countries of Europe may now, 
as ever, feel a just pride, because of the untold good 
accomplished through their instrumentality. 

But I must now come to the most important part 
of my letter, to wit—our home institutions and 
musical societies. These are springing up all over 
the country—except in our own State of Michigan. 
When President Lincoln called for volunteers to put 
down the rebellion, Michigan’s brave sons responded 
nobly; but when Mr. Gilmore called for singers to 
join his glorious peace jubilee, not a man spoke. 
The first response was to save a nation, the second 
to educate a nation saved in those principles tending 
in pre-eminent degree to avert a like difficulty, and 
bind in harmony and love all discordant factions at 
home and abroad. While some of the little towns 
and villages of New England have furnished her 
singers by the hundred, the great State of Michigan, 
not a single one! How humiliating the declaration, 
and wounding to the pride of every loving musician 
to be compelled to make this concession; and that too, 
in view of the fact that we have as good talent, pro- 
fessional or amateur, as any part of the country. 
But the difficulty may be found to arise from the 
want of organization, and efficient, energetic action 
and labor for the advancement of the art. We say 
then, let the lovers of music bestir themselves and 
organize a State Teachers’ Association, holding their 
mectings as often as practicable. Let us have 
county and town societies as auxilliary to the State, 
and the time is not far distant when a power will go 
forth for the good cause, making itself felt through- 
out the entire country. Almost every other profes- 
sion have their organizations, designed to promote 
the best interests of each, and the cultivation of 
reciprocal fellowship and love among their member- 
ship, why should not the musical profession? Again, 
all other professions have their standard of qualifi- 
cation for all in legitimate practice, why debar the 
music teacher of this important right? We say, then, 
let us have a State Teachers’ Association, in which 
the attrition of contact and intercourse, mind with 
mind, and heart with heart, shall exist,—and no 
longer that elbowing spirit so frequently discovered 
among musicians. 

And now, as I have called attention to what can- 
not but be deemed an important subject, let some 
one make aloud call that shall ring through every 
valley and echo on every hill-top throughout our 
great State, for an association that shall be an orna- 
ment and power for good in the elevation of the 


oldest art in the world. 
8. 8S. Jackson. 


No You Don’r, Jup@n!—Scene in a Court of Jus- 
tice—Boy, witness in case of assault on Mr. Brown. 

Judge (with dignity)—Young man, do you know 
this Brown? ; 

Boy (looking roguishly at his Honor and shaking 
his head)—No yer don’t, Judge. 

Judge (indignantly)—What do you mean by that 
sir? Answer my question—Do you know this 
Brown? 

Boy, (with a peculiar wink)—No yer don’t, Judge. 

Judge (in a rage)—Answer me, you young villain, 
or I will commit you for contempt of Court—Do 
you know this Brown? 

Boy (applying his thumb to the tip of his nose 
and wriggling mysteriously his elongated fingers)— 
Yer can’t cone it Judge; 1 know what yer want— 
you want me to ask you what Brown, and then yer 
goin’ to say, Brown Stout. No yer don’t, Judge. 


Aw Irtsh Appress.—The following is an address 
delivered by the manager of a small theater in Ire- 
land; there were only three persons in the house: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen—as there is nobody here, 
Tll dismiss you all; the performances of this night 
will not be performed; but the performances of this 
night will be repeated to-morrow evening.” 
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PREMIUM LIST FOR 1072. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 


Premiums: 


3 Subscribers at #1 each, Sheet Music worth ..... oon $1 50 
5 bd as = * SO eye keene 2 50 
10 Py We “if us: Oe sak vere 5 00 
15 Ld a a s 6 eacevece 10 060 
20 . Ve 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 a bd 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 “3 es 1 3 “ with Stool 30 00 
40 x bi’ 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case... 40 00 
50 a a 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 a a 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 e x 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Btyle Cait steeper & - 100 00 
125 a LC 1 Estey Organ, 5atops,style D 125 00° 
150 ak i 15-Octaye Melodeon, Piano 
CBBC. vnc scccves cen beac 150 00 
200 « 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 ae be 1 af em 2B. ocean 250 00 
300 a = 1 bed 6 GL. Eanes 300 00 
400 4 1 bs «40, pipe 
TOP vcccceccceccccccroarss 400 00 
500 “ L 1 Haines Bros, Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 


Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that thvir remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 


The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 


Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 


In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested tv commence with a particular 
month. ; 


Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 


Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 


Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 


Send a]l communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


Publishers of Tue Sone JouRNAL, 


197 Jefferson Ave., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE SONG JOURNAL FREE! 


0 


To all buyers of music‘we offer to send the Song Journal free 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than $10 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
favor us with prompt renewals !? 

C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 


jan-72. Detroit. 
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BRASS INSTRUMENTS! 


We are Wholesale Agents for the 


Best Instruments Made, 


And can supply 
BANDS AT VERY LOW RATES. 


Every instrument guaranteed perfect or no sale. Send for our 


price list. C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


THE VERY BEST VIOLIN & GUITAR STRINGS 


That come to America are imported by our house. Dealers and 
the trade supplied. A set of the very choicest Violin Strings 
sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Very excellent Violin Strings for 
75, 50 and 26 cents per set. 


Piano Stools, Pisno aad Organ Covers, 
NEW AND FLEGANT STYLES. 


We are receiving weekly very choice styles of Stools and Coy- 
’ ers. The trade supplied at New York rates. 


©. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


PIANOS & ORGANS 


FOR RENT, 


> BOTH NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 


We have always a good supply of instruments for renting, and 
will let 


Rent apply on Purchase, if so Desired. 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


“BEHMTHONV EN:” 


By Richard Wagner. 


Authorized translation from the German, by 


ALBERT R. PARSONS. 


mtly bound in cloth, beveled boards, printed on handsome 
paper. Price, $1.50, gilt, $1.75. 
BENHAM BROS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
English translution of this book renders the wealth of 
thought contained in it accessible to such thinking musicians 
and lovers of musie as are unable to study the work in the origi- 
al, As to the work itself, it is not a biography; but the musi- 
cian to whose genius WaGner offers this tribute of admiration 
is treated as a typical man for his art, age and nation. 


If not to be obtained al yo t book i : 
address the publishers, Ahi iad aaa! aay ot a 


El 
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THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Combine more Perfections than any other Reed In- 


struments in the market, resulting from 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Patent Harmonic Attachment. 
Patent Manual Sub-Bass. 
Patent Knee Swell. 

Patent Organ Bellows. 

Patent Vox Jubilante, and 
Patent Vox Humana Tremolo. 


These Improvements belong exclusively to the 
ESTEY Organs, which, for sweet, full, round sympa- 
thetic and powerful tone surpass all others. 


G. Je WHITNEY & CO;; 
General Agents. 


PAINESVILLE 


New Grand Conservatory 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


DR. HENRI SUTTER, DIRECTOR. 

Composer, HOFKAPELMEISTER, and Leader of the Court 
Joneerts of his Royal Highness Louis IIf., Grand Duke of Hesse 
Daimstadt, etc. , 


Author of the “ New Conservatory Methods for Piano. 
Forte” and “ Voice Culture,” ete, 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CLASSICAL CONSERVATORY AND COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES. 


All branches taught according to the Classical German Prirei- 
ples of Weiniur, Leipsiz, Stuttgart, ete., by Luropean Professors. 

“There is not any more occasion now for pupils from the 
United states to go to Leipsiy, etc., for instruction in music 
when the very same Principles and Methods as are used in those 
celebrated Kuropean Conservatories ouly, are adopted and in use 
at Sulter’s College of Music.” 
Primary Department, each study, $10 00 
Academical Department, each study, 15 00 
Collegiute Department, each study, = = 20 00 

Pupils who board in the Conservatory (Director’s family) one 
term, ten weeks, three studies, $75, including instruction, use of 
instruments, etc. ‘wo terms, $150. One year’s course, four 
terms, $275. German and French, one term, $10. Pupils can 
enter at any time. 

The Painesville Conservatory has five excellent European Pro- 
fessors, and is wndoubtediy the best Musical Institute in the 
United States. 

The Pupils boarding in the Conservatory have five lessons per 
week in each separate branch studied, making in all jifteen les- 
sons per week. The charge for tuition is one-half less than m 
any simular first-class Conservatory in the United States, as Dr. 
Sutter intends to muke ita 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 

“ Cheaper, Better, and more thorough, from the First Rudiments 
up to the Highest Virtwosity, than any similar first-class Insti- 
tute, 280 pupils in attendance, and the number daily increasing.” 

“A PERFECT SUCCESS!” 

Send for full catalogue to 

DR. HENRI SUTTER, 
Puinesyille Lake Co., Ohio. 


July 8-t. 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


Would respectfully call attention to their very large and com- 
plete stock of first class 


Piano Fortes 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


NEW SEVEN OCTAVE PIANOS, ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD CASE, CARVED LEGS, WITH 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, FROM 
$300 TO $400. 


Chickering & Sous Pianos ! 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Prices Reduced from $625.00 to $475.00. 


HAINES BROS’ PIANOS 


Of every style, and other First Class Piano Fortes, which we are 
selling at remarkably low figures. Good Second Hand 
Pianos, trom $75.00 to $200.00. 


Pianos for Rent, and Rent applied on Purchase, or 
Sold on Monthly Payments. 


EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WAR- 
RANTED, 


Be sure and examine our immense stock of Pianos before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. As we buy for cash, and one hundred instru- 
ments at a time, we are surely enabled to sell cheaper than any 
other house in the State, and we guarantee satisfaction every 
time, both in price and quality. 


Good active Agents wanted in every town in the State. 
REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO,’s MUSIC STORE, 


197 JHFFHRSON AVENUE. 
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Cc. J. WHETNEY & CO.’S 


MUSTO; BIG BEEING 


Those marked with a star (*) are elegantly illustrated. The 
Letters indicate the key, and the figures associated with the 
same its character as to degree of difficulty. No. 1, easy for 
beginners; No. 2, a little more ditficult, and so on to No. 7, being 


very difficult. VOCAL 


Gentle Words Fall on the Heart, Song and Chorus, G 2. 
IN BUY ONE so Bee eis ore 8.010 a's seein nlaje c'c's'c ou cian. abie 4 30 
A sweet, flowing melody, with chaste and easy accompani- 
ment, wed to words of beauty and elegance of diction, and lovely 
sentiment, which cannot fail to become popular and mcet an ex- 
tensive sale. We transcribe a stanza as a specimen of the words: 
; Gentle words fall on the heart, 
Like dew-drops on the flower ; 
They chase our care and gloom away, 
And cheer the lonely hour. 
Chorus—Kach fond word in kindness spoken, 
Mem’ry treasures up with joy, 
Each kind look remains a token, 
Naught on earth can e’er destroy. 


Sunny South. Song and Chorus. McChesney. Bb2...... 30 
This is one of this popular author’s best, and little more in its 
praise can or need be said. The theme has a witchery in it, 
always fascinating and welcome, easily expressed in three words 
composing the triad—home, father, wnother—the latter always 
tne dominant in the hearvs strings. ‘ 
Little Rosebud. Song and Chorus. Finney. G 2...... 30 
A beautiful song, easily sung, because of its melodic simplicity 
—with a chorus, the parts at variance in movement ; destined to 
become very popular on account of the pleasing ettects arising 
from this source. 


Beyond the Golden Door. 
Bb 2 


weer 


Song and Chorus. Crandall. 
sen eee weenie see CaGer isi banitetsivaceieccevieaine 1) a0 
A most charming song, by the favorite author of *‘ Angel May- 
gie, “* Whisper, Sister, Whisper,” ** Come Out in the Starlight,” 
ete. We abate nothing from these when we say ‘‘ Beyond the 
Golden Door” is to eclipse in circulation either of the above 
named, and therefore we highly recommend it for its excellence 
and beauty in all respects. y 
Saturday Night. Song. McChesney. A Dion © wb aiee aon 
A beautiful song by this prolifie author; well adapted 
alto or baritone voice. 
It Might Have Been. Song and Chorus. Finney. Bb2.... 30 
Another truly beautiful song, with just such melody as any 
one acquainted with Mr. Finney’s style would expect, and a song 


30 
an 


that all will delight in singing at home and avruad. Every one 
should have a copy. 
Theard the Wee Bird Singing. Song. Linley. G3...,... 26 


‘The author’s name attached to this song is a sutlieient guaran- 
tee of its merits. 
Tam Wailing for Thee, Darling. Song and chorus. Mc- 
Chesney. AD 2 .....cccccceccccepectvescoes Sielesine vines 35 
This is one of those truly good songs that improves by age. 
Those that have not got it, should bestir themselves to possess it, 
and by keeping it a few years will become as tresh and green as 
when first published. 
Annie's Violets. Song and Chorus. Hintz. F.3......... 35 
It is yood; none the worse—but all the better—for being 
about three years old. Should be on every piano in the land. 
The Shy Little Maiden of Sweet Seventeen. Sherwood. Ab3. 40 
A nice, sparkling melody, with words exceedingly funny— 
capital to laugh over or dispel the dumps; good to haye reund 


the house. Buy it and see. 

Waiting for Thee. Ballad. Smith. @3..........-...+0-. 20 
A pleasant seng; not so difficult as it at first appears. 

The Dreamer. Song. Hubbard. G 3.............04 +. Be 


Frege 
A good song; moderately difficult; susceptible of beautiful 
effect when correctly rendered. 
The Angels are Waiting for Me. Songand Chorus. Smith. 
3 


2 


for Angels to Come.” 


Lake Father's Advice, Willie Dear. Song and Chorus. Mc- 


Chesney. G 2.0. sibs mesececarcoscpsccecccenccs ae tp eee 30 
Raking it In Song and Chorus. McChesney. G2....... 3 
Time and Fate. Duett and chorus for male voices. Mc- 


Chesney. G2 40 

The last three named songs are all good, and the last two are 

full of truisms, riveted in miud by their connection with music 

appropriate and pleasing. 

Sun and Shadow. Quartette and chorus. Roney. A3... 50 
A nice quartette for male voices; susceptible of fine effects 

when well sung. 

* Under Thy Latice. Song. Smith. 
This is a beautiful song, designed fora serenade. The 

as a work of urt, is well worth the whole. 

INSTRUMENTAL, 

* Floating with the Tide. Reverie. McChesney. Ed4..... 50 
Mr. McChesney has written many beautiful pieces, but none 

that excel this in melodic or harmonic design. ‘The title page is 

illustrated in the highest style of art. 

Oriole Waltz. Crandall, Ds PER Fo date ssdaine cals ee Jeeees ae EAN 
This is a very attraative piece and a great favorite; exeellent 

for teaching. 

Greeting March. Bendix. F8.........-...+ peje cnaia tie par or 30 
Spirited in character nicely arranged, and one of the best of 

this justly popular author’s productions. 

* Chateaux en Espagne McChesney. Bb3 60 
One of this talented pianist’s best pieces; very showy and 

airy in style; a great favorite. 


coer 40 
vignette, 


Radiant Polka. McChesney. Eb 3................cc0ce coe 80 
An old favorite and fine polka, 

Hunkey Dori. Medley. Mattison, 35 

Philopena Waltz, Truax. Ab 3............ 35 

Broken Heart Waltz, Truax. Eb3... ...... 85 

Sunset in the Heart Waliz. Truax. 35 

Bonnie Boat Polka. Whipple Bb 2 35 


The Dew Drop. Favarger. Eb3..... Pieipinty alota causa Gita Mieey al i.) 80 
The above six pieces, published ander the general title of 
“ Home Delights,” are by various authors, but may be deemed 
as standard music for teaching, on account of adaptability, all 
being of pleasing and popular character, in a melodic point of 
view, and hence easily acquired. 
Grand March. Levering. Bb 38.....2.sccresecisecees Bap keno) 
A fine composition by this lamented author, and should be 
possessed by all asa memento of a good teacher and musician. 
Aesculap Polka. Bendix. ©3...... REESE ME be sect tees 


me stoop’ SD, 
Very nice piece; good for practice in octaves and also trills. 


~—— 


Lyceum Waltz. Post. A2....... 
Brilliant, showy and pretty. 
Any of the above pieces mailed on receipt of price, by 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY J. lL. PHTHRS, 


AND FOR SALE BY 


Cees ) WEL TAS say, Ves Ge. 
VOCAL. 
None can Fly my Law Supreme. Cavatina from Zampa, 

English version. Herold. G7..... ppaiioln; saga ietees ot zee 60 
Oh! Sam, A famous Minstrel Song. Hays. Eb 2........ 35 
Fanny's Dreaming. Song ana chorus. North. Bob3..... a 130 
Wilt Thou Weep when Iam Low? Ballad. Walker. F 2. 25 
Under the Rose. Song and Dance. Donniker. C3........ 30 
*Papa, Stay Home, I’m Motherless Now. Song and Chorus. 

Hays. Eb Qu wes eee Pansies teates bathe Musee den see ‘40 
We Pray You Sing that Song, Duett. Answer to “I can- 

not Sing that Song Again.” Dolphus. Bb 3...... cates . 30 
Only for You! Ballad. Delionx, Fo 432i... scscceccseos 35 
Only for Thee. Song or Duett. Linley. Arranged by 

Dusaler, \.Ab:4), criss cepemecs «sands samen Feeteh cee Ss 35 
Don't Forget to Write Me, Darling. Song and Chorus. 

Cox. Bb-8).00'. cccssaamichePeensuieebemmeee 0886 Se cee vies 30 
Leaning ona Balcony. Wumorous Song. Pratt. Eb2.... 30 
She Wears my Ring. Ballad. North. Bb2...... Sevre. 60 
Ita Will o tha Weep. . Gong, ~ Tally, BiGsecee esc encsdence - 80 
Under the Walnut Tree. Song and Chorus. Linley. A3.. 35 
The Moon has Raised her Lamp Above. Duett for tenor or 

baritone,’ Benedict: AB Si. 5. ccc iedereccdccesceecees 40 
I Think of Thee. Song. English and German. Abt. Bb4 30 
A Nagae in Venice. Duett. English and Italian. Arditi. F 

vaucvsseseveme syncs Ce eeecavessscastbasvscevsecses 0 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Early Spring Waltz. Ublrich. AB 2... ....ccccscnnssesses 25 
* Humpty Dumpty Gallop, Kivralfy, A 3..............-.0 85 
Drops of Dew, Valse Elegante. Allard. F3......... «ess 160 
Happy Thoughts Mazurka. Walker, G3.........0..000-5 30 
Rose Pompon Mazurka, Ténel. “OG... cc... cgecccusce « 50 
Air Compose par Le Roi Louis X17. Ghys. E5.......... 35 
March Violets. Polka Mazurka, Faust. G@4........+.+.- 30 
Czerny’s Pianist’s Daily Exercises in Major and Minor 
Seales veacicvens cecseyseebes Seen Wa vetctenicces ossond 75 


Peters’ Brass Band Journal The following pieces are arranged 
to suit a Band of from 6 to 13 instruments, in three books: 


Loves of the Angels. Quickstep. Coon......ccesescceescecs 1 00 
The Mother's Prayer, Melody by Thomas, Coon.......... 1 00 
Engagement Wallz, Coom.......:.ccesecsseses SR ace e scese 1 00 


“TO MDM X2 3S-2 HAD,” 


And o’er his grave we now find strewn the following 


“Wreath of Roses,” 


A collection of popular gems, easily arranged for the piano. 


No.1. JOLLY BROTHERS GALOP............. Soak wap s 25 
No.2. MY BELOVED POLKA MAZURKA .............. 25 
No.3. BRUNETTE POLKA «.......:...06 ne memacaee ph Asis 25 
No. 4, .- POET AND PEASANT WADTZ. 6... 552% e cee owe. 2 

No.5. FOREST ECHOES MARCH .,............6- eee 30 
No.6. UL VIVE GA LOR sit cumaracn sisson thas as transi 25 


It requires no great strength of the imagination to come to 
the conclusion that the above pieces are correctly named in their 
leading title, ‘‘ Wreath of Roses,” not only as symbols of sim- 
plicity, silence, union, bashfulness, beauty and elegance—all of 
which emblems were attributed to the rose by the ancients—but 
moderns who have made the happy acquaintance of the above 
bouquet of sweet music, are lavish in praise of the beautiful 
wreath of which it is composed. 

Any one of the numbers, or all, will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of sum opposite each, by the publishers, 

C.J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


SO Lids: INS EGE 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


New 7-Octave Pianos, medium Size........+.0000+--- $300 to $400 
Trerms—$50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for, 
“ $75 “ a7 $20 “ oe of “ 
New 7-Octave Pianos, large size.........++.++2 +++. $400 to $600 
TrrmMs—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
cy $100 “ “ $35 ot “a “ “ 
The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from ......$600 to $1,500 


TrRMs— $100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 


ORGANS. 


Organs which retail for from eeereeeeee $00 to $100 
TERMs—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell from....... Dade per gieselgas Or cents $100 to $200 

TrRms— $50 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for 
Organs which sell from.............5+ Re Mesa seeeees $200 to $400 
TrrmMs—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for, 

For further information, please call on or address 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO.,, 
197 Jofferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Summer TTmie Table. 


TAKING EFFECT juNB 3, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. - 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 a. M.; Day Express 9.20 a. m.; Evening Express 540 
P.M.; Pacific Express (Sundays included) 9.30 Pp. M.; connecting 
with the yarious branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 Pp. M.; 7.05 p. M., 680 4. M., and 8.00 A. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.10 p. M. 


AIR LINE DIVISION. 

Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 a. M. and arrives at Niles at 
3.30 P, M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 
places. 

GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. mM. (Mail); 5.10 Pp. mw. (Evening Hx- 
press), and 7.00 a. M. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Rapids at 
4.25 Pp. M.; 9.15 Pp. M., and 3.15 Pp. M. respectively. 


DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R. R. 


Leave Ypsilanti at 8.85 a, m. and 6.00 p. M. on arrival of Mail and 
Dexter Accommodation, - 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. QR. 
Leave Jackson at 6.20 a. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex- 
press from Detroit; and 4.50 Pp. M. : 
JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 
Leave Jackson at 6.00 a. M. and 3.30 Pp. M., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a, M. and 9,15 Pp. M. 
‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 


Atlantic Express 3.35 a. M.; Night Express 7.25 a.m.; Dexter 
Accommodation 9.254. M.; Mail 6.25 p, M., and Day Express 
645 P, M. 

Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 
Pacitic Express, west, and Atlantie Express, eust, daily ; Evening 
Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 


Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 


Trains run by Chicago time. 
H. E. SARGENT, Gen, Supt., Chicago, 
C. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt, Detroit. 


THE NEW NORTHWESTERN ROUTE, 


Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R.R. 


Detroit, to Plymouth, Howell, Lansing, 
Lyons, loni2a, Greenville, Howard, 
Big Rapids, Etc. 


On and after Wednesday, June 11th, 1872, and until further 
notice, trains will leave and arrive at the Michigan Central 
depot as follows: 


Lrave.—Mail and Express, 7.30 a. m.; Ionia and Lansing Ac- 
commodation, 4.40 p. m.; Way Freight, 8.20 a. m.; Howell 
Treight, 330 p, m.; Through Freight, 10.30 p. m. 


ARRIVE.—Howell Accommodation, 10.05 a. m.; Mail and Ex- 
press, 2.25 p. m.; Day Express, 6.55 p.m.; Way Freight, 6.15 
p.m; Through Freight, 8.00 a, m, 


Trains run by Detroit time. 

A direct connection is made at Howard with stage for Neway- 
go and Croton. 

Freight office, Woodbridge street, foot of Seventh street. 

Any information with reference to freight and passenger rates 
will be cheerfully given on application at the Company’s General 
Freight Office, corner Woodbridge and Third streets. 


A. H, REESE, Superintendent. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
SumMMER ARRANGEMENT, 1872. 
Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway time, which is 
12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as follows: 


Atlantic Express, daily.......-.. Weer Go 
Day Express, daily except Sundays............ +. 8.25 a, m 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays. . +»--11.20 a, m. 


N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays ........-.-.- 7.45p. m. 

The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: 

Third street—3.45 a. m., 7.40 a. m., 11.00 a. m, and 7.00 p, m. 

Brush street—7.20 a. m., 10.80 a. m. and 6.40 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. m., 6,45a. m., 
5.15 p, m. and 9.30 p. m. 

Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson avenue 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 

FRANK E. SNOW, 


Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’l Sup’t, Hamilton. 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
{Established in 1853. ] 


Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Masters; Twenty 
solomon of Sacred Music, and Thirty Professors of Secular 

usic. 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, concrete 
courses of Study, invented and constructed by Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and only 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study and practice of every style and grade of 
Music, Authorship and Publshing—being the only complete 
University of Music in the world. 

The expense of obtaining an education in this school is less 
than half that in any of the established Conservatories. 


Address G. H. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Co., N. Y 
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Valuable Music Books Published by J. 1. Peters, 599 Broadway, New-York 


We will send, post-paid, any music book, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the marked price. We are very particu- 
lar in doing up our mail packages, and by our system of packing we can guarantee to send the finest bound books free of damage. 
We have customers in the most distant parts of the country who order all their music and books by mail, thus saving all expense of 


freight and useless delays. 


It is a branch of our business that is constantly increasing, and we take great pains to see that all goods 


leaving our store are carefully packed and properly directed. In remitting, send a postal order or draft on New-York, payable to our 


order, and we will hold ourselves responsible for its safe arrival. 


PIANO-FORTE METHODS. 3 
4 
Peters’? Eclectic Piano School. 
IE ara 5 oon asp pais clo phiwicigissars sng: s «gine ie 0d amcsteipisre arminicw Mine» od 3 5 
RAGED AU claves Sipe ite ve tans tal se seca bese s ese gSM is obewsles Soren .|4 00 

We have issued the ninetieth edition of ‘‘ Peters’ Eclectic Piano School,” 
and can safely say that it is now adopted as the school-book of America. It 
is used in every city, town, and village in the country. Our best teachers) 
recommend it as the most useful work ever published. 

Bertini’s Piano. (Peters’ Enlarged Edition,)...................--206- 3 00 
Bertini’s Piano. do. do. dos Abridged. .....<..--. w= {2.50 

Our copy has Enexisu, Frencu, and German Text, and is a correct 
translation from the original GermMAN Epition. It has some 30 pages more 
than the old copies heretofore published. Be sure and ask for ‘Peters’ 
Bertini.’ (The price is the same as the other editions.) 

Weyers Piamo., Bound in cloth,...7. 2... .5. coc e cece cece ecceeesceee 2 50 
do. do. do. IDOBRAB hee ns ceniccisiocs's': oo =" site saice'e's 5 e200 

With English, French, and German text. Ask for Peters’ Edition. It is 
much superior to the other copies. 

Herz? Complete Wiethod for the Piamo,..................... 5 00 

A thorough and complete work, carrying the pupil from the simplest rudi- 
ments to the most advanced stages of execution. 

Munten’s (F.) Piano School. Complete, 2 00 
Wiunten’s (Peters’ Improved.) Complete, 2 00 
Hunten’s (Peters’ Improved.) Abridged, 1 50 

Peters’ Hunten is *nuch superior to the old editions of F. Hunten and 
others, and is now being used almost exclusively by the profession. They 
justly complain that the old editions are not sufticiently progressive. In 
our copy new inatter has been added and their objection removed. Ask 
for “ Peters’ Hunten,” and take no other copy. The price is the same. 
Melodica. An easy Piano method. By A. Baumbach,.................. 5 

Teachers will be pleased with this; it is far superior to the majority of 
cheap works. 

@esten’s Piamo. Op. 161. A practical Piano instructor, with English! 

and German text. It is in general use among our best German teachers, ..'2 50 
Pupi?s First Book. (Rudolphson,)....................cc0eee eeeee 1 00 

A choice collection of exercises for first beginners. 

Sofge’s Piano School. In boards,-.......... 0... ccs ce ccs cen ceccee 1 50 

Teachers desirous of procuring a good work for small hands, will find 
“Sofge’s Piano” one of the best works published. The exercises are easy 
and very progressive. 

Weller’s Piano without a Master,.....................2000005 75 

Intended especially for the wants of young beginners, and designed to im- 
part a knowledge of the art of piano playing without the aid of a master. 

COLLECTIONS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Fairy Fingers. 

This book contains a series of easy piano pieces by Julins Becht, Boards, |1 '%5 
the well-known teacher and author. They are intended especially Cloth,..]2 00 
for rons. beginners, of from six to twelve months’ practice, and Gilt, .. .|2 50 
are well-known favorites. 

Magie Circle. 

A series of easy pieces for small hands by J. Harmistoun, a TBoards,|1 %5, 
popnlir musician, whose compositions are in general use among  Cloth,..|2 00 
tie profession. It also contains several splendid cotillions. Gilt, .../2 50 
Young Pianist. 

Containing a collection of favorite Waltzes, Schottisches, Polkas, Roards,|1 75 
Galops, Marches, ete., suitable for young players of nine to fifteen Cloth,..|2 00 
months’ practice. It contains selections from Kinkel, Wyman, Gilt... |2 50 
Mack, etc. 

Pearl Drops. 

A choice collection of dance-music, suitable for young players. Boards,|1 75 

It contains some of the most popular pieces of the day, and will Cloth,. |2 


be foand both instructive and amusing. Gilt,...|2 


Musical Reereations, 

Containing selections from Kinkel, Mack, Vilbré, Frey, Pacher, Boards, |1 75 
Wyman. etc. The music is of moderate difficulty, and suitable Cloth,.:|2 00 
for pupils who have had from one to two years’ practice. Gilt,...|2 50 
Pieasant Memories. 

Another collection of moderate difficulty, containing a choice Boards, |1 75) 
selection of dance and parlor music. A charming collection, Cloth,..|2 00 
containing many fine pieces. Gilt, 2 5 
Golden Chimes. 

A collection of brilliant parlor music by Charles Kinkel, the Boards,}1 7% 
most popular of American writers. This collection contains Mr.  Cloth,../2 00 
Kinkel’s best and most popular compositions, and will be wel- Gilt, .. .|2 5 
comed by his many friends and admirers. The music is suitable 
for pupils who have had from two to three years’ practice. 

KSrilliant Gems. 

A splendid collection of Piano pieces, by Vilbré, Allard, Pacher, Boards, |1 75 
ete. This series contains some of our best pieces. The music is Cloth,..|}2 00, 
brilliant and showy, but of moderate difficulty. Gilt,...|2 50 


Strauss? Waltzes. Two volumes. In Press. 
SE ae eee on | ag Gane « 
Tn cloth, gilt edges, each 

A splendid collection, embracing all of Strauss’ most popular Waltzes 


Catalogues of sheet music sent free to any address. 


CONTENTS OF 
PETERS’ 


Musical Monthly 


Volume VII.—January to 
June, 1871. 


Alone by the Sea-side, 
S’g and C,—Belle Geor- 
gine Galop—Building Cas- 
tles in the Air. Song— 
Beautiful Days that are 
Dead—Blue Eyes Galop— 
Blue Bird Schottische — 
Belle Marie Mazurka — 
Belle of Saratoga Waltz— 
Bread of the World. Qt.— 
Come, ye Disconsolate. 
Quartet — Canary Schot- 
tische — Come, Darling, 
rest your little Head. S’g 
and C.—Cinnamon Rose 
Schot’he—Chicago a ac 
step—Darling Little Belle. 
Qt. —Detend the Rhine. 
Quartet for Male Voices— 
Departure. Quartet for 
Male Voices — Dashing 
Spray Polka.—Dawn of 
Love. German Song -- 
Easter-time. — Quartet — 
Father is dvad and Moth. 
er’s so poor. Song and 
C. — Flittings from the 
Past. Caprice — Forget- 
Me-Not, Giecakss Scng— 
Forget-Me-Not. Quartet. 
—Farewell Mother. Song 
and C. — Gay Cavalier 
Schotthe—Gently, Lord, 
oh! gently lead us. Solo, 
Duet, and C.—God bless 
the little Church. Song 
and C,—Go, pretty Flower 
with Eye of Blue. Song. 
—Geneviéve. S’g and C. 
— Hail to the Lord’s 
Anointed. Hymn—Hea- 
ven.claims her as an Angel. 
Quartet—I will arise end 
goto my Father. Hymn. 
— Indiana Polka. — It 
breaks my Heart to leave 
thee. Ballad —l’m my 
Daddy's only Son. Song 
and C.—Judge not, there’s 
Pardon for us all. Sacred 
Song—Jesus, I my Cross 
have taken. Quartet — 
Kiss me good-night, Mam- 


ma. Song and C.—Katy 
MeNcil. Song and C.— 


Le Chant du Depart. Male 
Quartet — Little Romp 
*kstep—Love by Moon- 
light. Caprice—Le Chant 
du Depart. Instrumental 
—Laura Lee. Quartet— 
Lone Rock by the Sea, 
Transcription—Lord God, 
the Holy Ghost. Hymn— 
Little Voices heard no 
more. Song and C,—Lilly 
Bell. yea Chasse, 
(The Chase) — May-Day 
Polka — Mourir pour la 
Patrie. French Air—Mar- 
seillaise. Instrumental— 
My dear old Sunny Home. 
Song and C,— Mignone, 
Song and Chorns — May 
Rose Galop — Murmuring 
Waves. = ‘l’ranscription— 
May Song. Qt.—Must I 
leave thee, Mother dear. 
Ballad — My Faith looks 
upto Thee, Sacred—New 
Picnic Polka—Our Lord is 
risen from the Dead. Qt. 
—O Holy, Holy Lord. 
Hy'n—Pleasant Thoughts 
of long ago. Song and C, 
—Riding ina Sleigh. Sg 
and Chorus. LEtc., etc. 


Price, $1.50 per Volume ; 
Single Numbers, 30 Cents. 
Back Numbers supplied, 

Elegantly Bound Vol- 
umes Jor 1869, 1870, and 
1871. Price, $4 each, with 
gilt sides and edges, 


BOUND COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 
Shining Lights. 


Containing a collection of favorite sacred songs, duets, and Boards, 
page with choruses. Embracing selections from the works of  Cloth,.. 
J. R. Thomas, Wallace, Bishop, Leach, Danks, Keller, and many Gilt... . 
other well-known authors. 

Golden Leaves. Volumes I. and II. Each, 

A collection of songs and choruses by the “Prince of Song Boards, 
writers,” Will S. Hays. The two volumes embrace, with one or  Cloth,.. 
two exceptions, all the songs written by Mr. Hays during the Gilt,... 
last four years, and it is believed the collection contains a larger 
number of popular ballads than any other living author can lay 
claim to. 

Hearth and Home, 

Containing selections of favorite songs by Tucker, Palmer, Boards, 
Bishop, Pitts, etc., embracing many popular heart-songs, such  Cloth,.. 
as “Baby's Gone,” ‘‘Nobody’s Darling,” ‘ Ally Ray.” Gilt, ... 
Wireside Echoes. 

_A series of popular ballads with choruses ad lib. This collec- Boards, 
tion contains many of our most popular songs, such as ‘“‘Driven Cloth, . 
from Home,” ‘Little Feet so White and Fair,” ‘Papa, come Gilt,... 
help me across the Dark River,” ‘“‘ My Trundle-bed,”’ etc. 

Sweet Sounds, 

_Containing many fine songs by favorite writers. The collec- Boards, 
tion is varied, and embraces a choice collection of favorite ballads _Cloth,. . 
by the most popular American authors. Gilt, .. . 
Priceless Gems. 

A splendid collection of ballads by such authors as Keller, Boards, 
Thomas, etc. The selections are well made, and will be found of Cloth... 


a better character than the ordinary run of popular music. They 
will repay the study they may require, and no amateur’s collec- 
tion can be considered complete without them. 
The Opera at Home. Bound in cloth, fuil gilt,................... 
The “Opera at Home ” is the largest and best collection of vocal music that 
has yet been published. It contains all the principal songs, duets, etc., from 
over twenty-tive standard operas, and consists of over one hundred operatic 
gems, which, if purchased separately in sheet form, would cost over $40. 


Gilt,... 


wwr wwe rororay wwe 
Retail. 
S Ss 


wwe 


VOCAL-INSTRUCTORS, GLEE-BOOKS, SCHOOL- 
EQOKS, ETC. 


CDFISEM AS 7, CRIMCH, ...- «ooo 0 sn se ateeea sige eu dod pllnnsdae Re Pena ate 
A large collection of choice sacred hymns. Arranged by William Dressler. 

College Hymn and Tune-book. (Perkins.) 
Tn cloth, 


Eelectic Vocal Instructor. Class-book for Female Voices,. 
Festival Chimes. By S. W. Martin, 
A splendid collection of sacred and secular glees and choruses for schools, 
colleges, clubs, conventions, and the hone circle. 
Kinkel’s Forty-three Vocal Exercises,...................... 
These exercises are for the middle register of the voice, and are intended 
to form a correet idea of simple meey. They are selected mainly from 
Concone, Lablache, etc. Teachers will do well to examine this work. 
Lablache’s Method for Base Voice,.......................5-5 | 
Ask ior Peters’ New Plate Edition and take no other copy. 
Luddecn’s School for the Voice. In boards,................... 
A new and comprehensive method, pronounced by musical critics to be 
superior to all other singing schools. We are particularly anxious that 
teachers should giye “* Ludden’s School for the Voice” a thorough examina- 
tion, feeling confident that it will be found an improvement on all other 
works. 
Minnehaha Glee-Book. (C. M. Cady,) ............... cece ceeceees 
A collection of popular glees, part songs, aud choruses, One of the best} 
works published. One hundredth edition. | 
- a 
Ne Plus Ultra Glee and Chorus Book, with piano accompani- 
ment by William Dressler, | 
The largest, finest, and best collection of Quartets ever published; every! 
thing is new and sparkling. 
Patriotic Glee-Book, 
A collection of soul-stirring patriotic songs, glees, etc., embracing the finest) 
pieces of ‘** Webster,” ‘* Work,” etc. 
Parlor Lute. (H. M. Higgins,) 
A collection of songs, chornses, quartets, etc. 


Peters? Art of Singing. 
Great care has been taken to give a clear, simple, and progressive system 
of elementary instruction, together with numerous melodious examples. 
‘fhe Song Echo. <A new School-Book by H. 8. Perkins, | 
Elegantly bound in cloth with gilt edges, suitable for Presents,........ 
Tn boards) .....<...-..+. 4 vest 
There has been nothing issued for years that will equal this little book. 
The contents are new, and can be found in no other collection. Besides the! 
elementary matter, it contains about two hundred of our best songs and) 
quartets. 
Star of Hope fcr. Sabbath-Scheecl. In Boards,.......--. 


Star of Hope ted bas Papert.c os sasweaese aes >. 


In boards, vicsscads eeteenieds pvssae ties ae é 
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CHICKE ONS, 
UPRIGHT 


GRAND, SQUARE AND 


HAVE BEHN AWARDED 


[Oe ABR (GE ACN: «GOs IVE Ae 


AND THE STILL HIGHER RECOMPENSEH, 
TRE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF BONOR, 
AT THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867, j 


Making a grand total ot 


THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
EIGHTY-ONE FIRST CLASS PRIZES 


At the World's Fair, London. 


Over all competition, for the superiority of the 


SEVENTY-NINE FIRST PREMIUMS 
CHICKERING PIANO FORTES. 


At exhibitions in the United States, 


A general reduction in prices, and a strict adhesion to the one price system, secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


Ces i CO eet Ces ete INE Cr ie ae 


Is the most durable in the world, and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticiem, and to-day it has no equal in the country. They will be found pure and 
sonorous In tone; the treble and tenor liquid, brilliant and melodious; the bass deep, clear and rich; the touch light, elastic and powerful. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aida to labor. 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST’ PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 
the business, 


SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the peints which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the OSHICKERING 


PIANUS are considered superior to others: 
1. QUALITY OF TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 6, STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2, BODY OR POWER OF TONE. 4, DELIOACY AND POWER OF ACTION. 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold by us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily 
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READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 
The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 


in Europe or America: [1TRANSLATION. ] 
Messrs, Cu1cKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. T’o be just, I must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 


rlatively perfect). There is no quality which is foreign tothem. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmon 
bri Henege salinity; scares and prestige ; ah tne offr a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects. * * * W—LISZT, : : M 
T consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world—L, M. GOTTSOHALK. 


OV be S99 000: CBT Reese Ca tT AI OS 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. _ ; t 
Tilustrated Catalogues, tully describing and showing the external appearance of each style of Grand, Square and Upright Piano, manufactured by Chickering & Sons, mailed free on 


application to C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


The Song Hournal. 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AND ITS LITERATURE. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jetferson Avenue. 


$1.00 per Year. 


'*Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.’’ 
10 Cents per Copy. 


} Publishers. Terms: 1 


VOLUME Il. 


DETROIT AUGUST. 1877) 


Organ Notes. 
BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 
Echoes of cathedral music 
Heard, it may be, long ago, 
Linger with us unforgotten, 
Haunt us still and live and grow; 
They are drifting, softly drifting, 
Through the wild unrest of life, 
Golden organ notes, uplifting 
Weary souls above the strife. 


Though the clamor of the city, 
Round our outer being rolls. 

Still those sacred notes are filling 
All the chambers of our souls; 

As if touched by hands immortal, 
Stray chords, tremulous with love, 

Drifted through some open portal 
Of the wondrous Church above! 


In the gray and silent morning, 
Ere the shadows are withdrawn, 
When the white mist hides the valley 
With a veil of airy lawn; 
Then we listen, hearing slowly 
Through the stillness deep and calm, 
Murmurs of that music holy, 
Like the cadence of a psalm. 


When the summer sunset lingers 
Low adown the crimson west, 

And the weary hands are folded 
With a blessed sense of rest; 

Then we listen, strengthened, soothed 
By the magic of that strain, 

Till the furrowed brow is smoothed, 
And the heart grows young again. 


They are drifting softly drifting, 
Through the great world’s daily strife, 
Golden organ notes that tell us 
Of a new and better life; 
Low, clear music, sweetly blending 
With the spirit’s voiceless cry; 
Undertones that have no ending, 
Echoes of eternity” 


Music. 


Speak to me in music, 
The language of the soul; 
Sweet, sad, plaintive music, 
Trust me to feel the whole. 


I can hear thy laughter 
In the gay runs and trills, 

In the soft cadence after, 
Tears, dew-drops on the hills. 


Strike the full chords in turn 
Of some sad minor key, 

Oh! how my heart does yearn 
For human sympathy. 


Always, thro’ thy music, 

There’s the echo of a thought, 
Talk to me in music 

When my brain is overwrought. 


The Late Thomas Hastings. 


A little more than thirty years ago, my steps were 
tirst conducted to a New York City Church. It was, 
for the boy, a memorable occasion. Dr. Hutton’s, 
then Dr. Mathew’s, church on Washington Square, 
at that time perhaps the architectural foremost in 
New York churches, and not now contemptible 
among the best of them, was such a rich and impos- 
ing temple as I had never seen. But the “lion” I 
was taken then to see, was Thomas Hastings, in the 
midst of his model choir, and near the zenith of his 
fame. A snow-white albino head and delicate face, 
the eyes completely enclosed by green glasses and 
incessantly searching the score at an inch or two of 
distance, with a right and left motion like a weaver 
horse, were the exterior prominences of the great 
leader. Mr. Hastings led his choir not only with 
masterly precision, but with a delicate reflection of 
the varying sentiment, and a chaste simplicity of 
style, for which one would eagerly exchange all the 
‘“ sweet tunes,” not to mention the flowing theatri- 
calities, that have since enriched the common reper- 
tory of our fashionable music galleries. It was then 
some ten years, and almost simultaneously with 
Lowell Mason in Boston, that Mr. Hastings had been 
engaged, at the invitation and under the auspices of 
a committee of devout lovers of sacred music and 
of the Church of God, in training choirs and singers 
to a correct, tasteful and devotional style of perform- 
ance, and in composing, arranging and introducing 
a fresh variety, then sorely needed, of tunes and 
anthems for public worship. How much he accom- 
plished, and how great a soul of all the musical 
interest in New York, was Thomas Hastings in 
those times, during say twenty or twenty-five years, 
nobody can realize who had not witnessed the prior 
condition and watched the change. Of his own 
original contributions the number and popularity 
have been rivalled by no other composer except 
Lowell Mason. Such airs as those familiarly sung 
in ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” ‘‘ Majestic Sweetness Sits En- 
throned,” ‘‘ From Every Stormy Wind that Blows,” 
etc., are specimens from among many that are sung 
by millions, unconscious of their origin. He was no 
inferior lyrie poet, too, and something like the same 
may be said of his hymns as of his tunes. 

At his home in Amity street, in those days, was a 
minor group so like him in music, in gentleness and 
pleasantry, that to describe either of them would 
illustrate the rest and give an idea of the style of the 
family. His own higher compositions I have heard 
rendered there as nowhere else, and some instances 
of the kind are. among memorable experiences. 
Both of the daughters, died missionaries’ wives long 
ago; the elder as Mrs. Geo. W. Wood, in this city; 
the younger as Mrs. Wim. Scudder, on the foreign 
field. The son, now the only survivor to his nonag- 
enarian mother (Mr. Hastings died at 88, week before 
last), is Rev. Thomas $8. Hastings, D. D., a pastor in 
New York City, and a preacher of experimental 
freshness and independence, 

Dr. Hutton remarked, in the course of his address 
to the large congregation assembled at the funeral of 
Dr. Hastings, that the most characteristic trait that 
could be mentioned of his piety, was its sunny cheer- 
fulness. Next to that, perhaps quite even with it, 
stood strictness. ~The correlative constitutional 
traits were an even but inflexible temper, lighted 
with a lambent humor that softened the angles and 
shadows where it played—unless when it entered 
into the severity of rebuke, when his sarcasm was 
something not likely to be encountered twice. Under 
the lamb-like modesty, almost infirmity, of tlie outer 
man, a lion lay, wide awake, and not to be trifled 
with. He had his conflicts in the cause that he had 
at heart, the cause of God’s praise. Among his 
adversaries at one time was his own organist. 
According to Dr, Hutton, this man undertook, on a 
certain occason, to overpower the lead of Dr, Hast- 
tings’s slender voice by willful playing. How the 


fired leader sprang between the choir and organ with 
shrill voice and commanding right arm, carrying 
every singer with him over the dissonant peal of the 
organ, in perfect time and unison, to the close of the 
stanza, was a memorable exhibition of character and 
power that needed not to be repeated. 

The rules of the Sacred Music Society, of which 
he was the founder and head (this is from a boy’s 
memory, if not precisely accurate), strictly forbade 
encores. The audience at one of the oratorio per- 
formances, then held in the old theater-shaped 
Broadway Tabernacle, conceiving a prescriptive 
right to the encore, made a test case, and stamped 
indefatigably to force out again a favorite «artiste. 
In vain the crowd roared and thundered, with all 
its sticks and boots; no sign of concession appeared 
for its pacification. At length Mr. Hastings 
advanced with a signal for attention, and as the 
tumult sank a little, his voice rose over all in shrill 
defiance, ‘‘J¢ can’t be done!” Then turning, as the 
furore burst forth again with redoubled vehemence, 
he summoned his musicians to the next regular per- 
formance on the programme, and on it went, as if 
the uproar had been a thunder-storm breaking on 
the roof. 

Dr. Hastings was a firm champion of congrega- 
tional singing, and of devout simplicity in church 
music. In his later years, retired from public service 
other than an occasional iteration of his profound 
convictions on this subject through the press, he 
must have found more disappointment than satisfac- 
tion in seeing the taste he had planted run to seed 
in the frivolous and fantastic forms of dilettantism. 
—Cor. Buffalo Ade. 


The following biographies of the leading artists of 
the late ‘‘Peace Jubilee,” we copy from the New 
Hampshire Journal of Music—and will without 
doubt be read with interest,—and preserved for 
future reference : 


Patrick 8. GILMORE was born near Dublin, Ire- 
land, Christmas Day, 1829. While a boy he became 
the pet of an English band, and received instruction 
in music from one of the performers. He went to 
Canada with this band and from there came to the 
United States, arriving in Boston in 1849, aged 
twenty years. Here he became the leader of the 
Suffolk Tana He at one time resided in Salem and 
was leader of the Salem Band. In 1859 he organized 
Gilmore’s Band, and in the same year became a part- 
ner of Mr. Joseph Russell as music dealer and pub- 
lisher. His band went to the war with the 24th 
Mass. Regiment, and in 1864 he organized a grand 
musical festival in New Orleans, with a chorus of 
six thousand voices, several hundred instruments, 
and fifty pieces of artillery. He organized the Jubi- 
lee of 1869, and since, the World’s Jubilee of 1872. 


Cari ZERRALN, the well known orchestral and ora- 
torio conductor, was born in Malchon, in the Grand 
Duchy of Mecklenberg-Schwerin, July 28, 1826. He 
studied in Berlin, Hanover, and Rostook, and came 
to this country with the Germania Musical Society 
and played some instrument with them for several 
years, and became a conductor at the Handel and 

Jayden Society in 1854. He has conducted many 
societies and associations, and was teacher in the 
Boston schools from 1858 to 1867. He is now a 
teacher in the New England Conservatory of Music. 


EsrEn TouRJEE was born in Warwick, R. I., June 
Ist, 1834, of French Huguenot stock. He studied 
music at the Greenwich Seminary. When 138 years 
old he learned to play the organ, and became a music 
dealer at Fall River, Mass., at the age of 17. Here 
he taught in the public schools and published a paper 
called ‘‘The Key Note,” which he united with the 
Massachusetts Musical Journal. Removing to New- 
port, R. L., he became a teacher, organist, and con- 
ductor of musical conventions, In 1859 he founded 
a musiéal institute at East Greenwich which he 
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removed to Providence and called ‘‘ The Providence 
Conservatory of Music,” the first of its kind in this 
country. He subsequently spent some time in Eu- 
rope, but settled in Boston, Mass., in February, 1867, 
where he established the New England Conservatory 
of Music. He organized the great chorus of the 
Jubilee of 1869 and of 1872. 


JOHANN STRAUSS our readers will find mentioned 
in this Jowrnal on page 63. He was the father of 
the Johann Strauss, Jr., who has been employed to 
conduct the waltz and dance music at the World’s 
Jubilee, 1872. The son of the eminent composer 
was born in Vienna, in 1825; received early instruc- 
tion in music, and at the age of 18 played in his 
father’s orchestra, of which he became director after 
the death of his father. He was afterwards appointed 
by the Emperor of Austria Hof-Ball-Musikdirector, 
and in 1853 became conductor of the summer con- 
certs in St. Petersburg. In 1862 he married Jetty 
Treffz, a celebrated singer, and in 1867 he organized 
a new band and gave a series of concerts in Paris 
during the Great Exposition. He afterwards directed 
concerts in London, Vienna, and St. Petersburg. 
John Strauss, Jr., is employed constantly in directing 
open air and ball room dance music, and concerts. 
His appearance in this country is due to the efforts 
of Mr. Gilmore. 


MADAME PrescHKA-LEUTNER was born in Vienna. 
She received early and constant instruction in music, 
her father being a fine musician. Though young 
she has sung with great success at all the musical 
centres of Europe. She is a soprano of remarkable 
strength of voice, and her singing is pure, even, and 
of charming quality, Her voice goes up to G flat, 
three or four tones higher than Parepa sings or 
Nilsson. She is thought to be the first of living 
artists. We heard her sing with flute accompani- 
ments, and heard her imitate every possible varia- 
tion upon that instument. 


MapAME ERmMINIA RUDERSDORFF was born at 
Tranotsky in the Ukriana, Russia, Dec. 12, 1827. 
She commenced the study of music in Germany, and 
at the age of eight years could sing with much power 
and purity. She then studied with Sassi, in Italy, 
and at the age of 13 studied with the best masters in 
Paris, and then in Milan, where she appeared with 
signal success. At the age of 15 she appeared as an 
opera singer and actress in all the principal cities ; 
but finally settled in England as an oratorio singer. 


ARABELLA GODDARD is a French lady, born at St. 
Servan, near Brittany, in 1848. At the age of five 
years she became a concert performer. At the age 


of eight she went to London, where she became cele- | 


brated as a pianist. In 1864 she married W. J. 
Davison, the musical critic of the London Times. 
She made frequent concert tours through Europe, 
was everywhere well received, and is now consid- 
ered the leading pianist of England. 


Franz Ast was born at Edenburg, near Leipzig, 
Sept. 21, 1819. His father was a distinguished 
musician, and minister of the Lutheran church. 
Franz studied music at Leipzig, and began to write 
songs, some of which became known in 1838. In 
1841 he married, and became leader of the orchestra 
of Zurich Theatre. He became a teacher of music 
in 1842, but was little known until his song ‘‘ When 
the Swallows Homeward Fly” carried his name to 
almost every household of the civilized world. He 
soon after became musical director of the court of 
Brunswick. 


Franz BENDEL is a native of Hungary, born in 
1835. The family removed to Saxony soon after his 
birth, and in 1857 he became a pupil of Listz, and 
finally settled in Berlin, where he has increased in 
fame and honor. Here he married and became a 
court musician. He plays almost everything from 
mennory. 


Tue ENGLISH GRENADIER BAND is one of the 
oldest, having been founded some hundreds of years. 
Sixteen years ago it was raised from forty to fifty- 
eight members, and Daniel Godfrey, who had a high 
reputation aS a composer and band-master, was 
appointed leader. The members are regularly en- 
listed men of the British army, but are allowed their 
liberty when not on actual duty. Their regiment, 
the Grenadier Guards, is not called on for actual 
service except in cases of great wars. They reside 
where they choose about London, and have regular 
situations in the orchestras. They enlist for twelve 
years at a time. 


For the sake of those who love us, 
For the sake of God above us, 
Each and all should do their best 
To make music for the rest. 


Correspondents. | 


Letter from Boston. 
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1872. 

The Jubilee was some time ago brought, to a con- 
clusion, but your readers will perhaps desire to hear 
something concerning the closing days of the Festi- 
val. My letter last month brought the proceedings 
up to the end of the first week only. The last con- 
cert was ‘given on the evening of Sunday, July 7, 
and there were given altogether thirty-one concerts 
and two balls—the grand International Ball, Wed- 
nesday evening, June 25, and the Chorus Ball, Mon- 
day evening, July 1st. 

The oratorio performance, on the afternoon of 
Monday, June 24th, was comparatively a failure. 
The singing was artistic, but it sounded thin in com- 
parison with the great chorus, and it was demon- 
strated anew that the coliseum was no place for the 
development of nice effect. The oratorio was Han- 
del’s ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” and the Handel and Haydn 
Society, of Boston, the Lynn Choral Union, West 
Roxbury Choral Union, and Salem Oratorio Society, 
formed the chorus; and Madame Rudersdorff, Mrs. 
C. A. Barry, and Messrs. W. J. Winch, J. F. Ru- 
dolpsen and J. F. Winch were the soloists. 

The three G’s—Grant, Gilmore and Greeley—had 
each his day, Grant’s coming first in order, June 
25th. This concert was the first in which all the 
foreign bands appeared. ‘‘ Hail to the Chief” was 
played by the combined bands (the French, English, 
German, and Marine Band of Washington), and 
the foreign organizations afterwards appeared separ- 
ately. Madame Rudersdorff sang a piece, written 
and composed. by. herself, entitled ‘‘ Homage to 
Columbia,” the accompaniment being played by the 
English Band under the direction of Dan Godfrey. 
The music had no very marked merit, but the time, 
place and circumstances gave the performance and 
the singer a really great ovation. 

The concert on the 26th of June presented no im- 
portant features. The ‘ball in the evening was an 
exceedingly brilliant affair, the grandest thing of 
the kind, probably, ever witnessed in America. 
Among the guests were President and Mrs. Grant, 
several members of the cabinet, and a whole pha- 
lanx of foreign ministers, governors, etc. Strauss, 
Gilmore and Zerrahn conducted the orchestra, and 
the foreign bands played between the regular dances. 

The afternoon concerts on the 27th and 28th were 
not particularly interesting above those already 
taken place, The chorus had by this time become 
“thin.” Many of the singers had returacd home, 
and others remained away from sheer exhaustion. 
There were few vacant places, however, for the rea- 
son that absent singers loaned their tickets to kin- 
dred, friends and neighbors. The chorus singing, 
during the secord and third weeks, amounted to 
but little, compared with that in the first week. 

The Gilmore benefit, on the afternon of Saturday, 
June 29th, drew an audience equally as large as that 
which had attended the concert on the previous 
Tuesday—the ‘‘Grant Day.” The roof of the col- 
iseum covered on each occasion between sixty and 
seventy thousand persons. All the bands appeared 
at this concert, including Gilmore’s. The Ninth 
Regiment Band, of New York, had appeared the 
day previous. Madame Peschka-Leutner and 
Strauss were the recipients of great honors, as on 
previous occasions, and so were Gilmore, his band 
and the foreign bands. 

Evening concerts were inaugurated in the second 
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week of the Festival, and they were rendered ex- 
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and Wehli also .assisted at some of the concerts. 
The bands had much better opportunities for dis- 
playing their fine qualities ia a programme so large- 
ly devoted to them, than in the brief periods allotted 
them in the afternoon concerts. The French Band 
continued the favorite in these concerts as in the 
earlier days of the Festival, although both the Eng- 
lish and Prussian Bands also displayed exceedingly 
fine abilities. 

The long expected and much delayed Irish Na- 
tional Band arrived on the morning of Sunday, 
June 30, and the succeeding morning were formally 
received. Seven thousand of their countrymen 
marched them over a long route in a broiling sun, 
and they were everywhere received with great enthu- 
siasm. In the afternoon the band made their first 
appearance in the Coliseum before a small audience. 
It was the ‘‘Srish Day,” and while the Americans 
staid away to avoid a crowd, the Irish staid away on 
account of the expense of tickets, or perhaps the 
street parade in the morning had satisfied them. 
At any rate they were not there. The band, be it 
known is a picked up affair, selected from among 
the best musicians of Dublin, but without practice 
together. Their playing was only of the ordinary 
kind, and it was confined mainly to the rendering of 
Trish melodies. The same day ‘the English Band 
played a selection of national airs—Irish, Scotch, 
American and English—with great success. 

The Chorus Ball took place on the evening of July 
1, but was not so great a success as the ball of the 
previous week.’ There were some two thousand 
couples of dancers and one or two thousand specta- 
tors. Strauss conducted one of his waltzes, and 
Gilmore, Zerrahn, Eichler and others also conducted. 
The French and German Bands furnished music for 
promenading. The English Band were the recipi- 
ents of a banquet at Faneuil Hall the same evening. 

Tuesday, July 2, was denominated the Italian Day, 
though without any especial reason, so far as the 
programme was concerned. All the foreign bands, 
the Prusian Cornet Quartette, Madame “Peschka- 
Leutner and Strauss, appeared in an excellent pro- 
gramme, but it was not distinctively Italian. 

Wednesday, July 3, was called the *‘ Greeley Day,” 
and the philosopher of Chappaqua was present in 
propria persona to listen to the music. The audience 
was large but not quite equal in numbers to those 
assembled on the ‘* President’s Day,” and at the 
Gilmore Benefit.. The programme’ presented no- 
new features. Pare iy 

There were four concerts on the Fourth of July, 
but none of them were largely attended. The chorus 
did not take part in these, At. the afternoon con- 
cert there was nearly a panic in consequence of a 
storm and a small tornado. The air grew suddenly 
dark, puffs of dust, resembling smoke, were blown 
into the building, and some foolish fellow cried 
“fire.” This started the audience towards the doors, 
and but for the presence of. mind of Dan Godfrey, 
director of the Grenadier Guards’ Band, there would 
doubtless have been a calamity. Godfrey signalled 
his band to stop where they were in something they 
were at that moment playing, and ordered them to 
strike up ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner.” This re-as- 
sured the auditors, and quiet was at once restored. 
Among the incidents of the Fourth, was the presen- 
tation of Gold Medals to the bands by Mr. Gilmore 
in behalf of Mrs. Harrison Geary Otis. 

The Festival virtually closed on the Fourth, but 
there were several supplementary concerts. The 
one for the benefit of the German Band, July 5, was 
not well attended. Ade 3 

Strauss had a benefit on the 6th. The audience 
was small for the place, but it made very little dif- 
ference with Strauss who had been guaranteed 
$2,500 in gold. He was in high spirits, and on no 
occasion during the Festival appeared to better 
advantage. He conducted the orchestra during half 
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the concert, and Gilmore conducted the other half. 
Mrs. H. M. Smith and Arbuckle were the only solo- 
The former sang Englielmi’s ‘‘ Gratias Agimus 
Ti,” with splendid effect. 

The closing concert was given on the evening of 
Sunday, July 7; an orchestra of one hundred and 
fifty, under Gilmore, the Irish Band, Madame 
Rudersdorff, Mr. Arbuckle, and two soloists of the 
Trish Band (Mr. A. F. Weston, an excellent. violon- 
cellist, and Mr. W. T. Blamphin, trombonist), assist- 
ing. The orchestral performances and the solos by 
Mr. Weston and Mr. Arbuckle were the best things 
of the concert. 

The Jubilee was not a financial success, the expen- 
ses exceeding the receipts by something like $150,000, 
but the managers are in hopes of getting out of the 
matter without calling for the guarantors to disburse 
a penny. Mr. Gilmore has not made a single penny 
by the enterprise, having given the entire proceeds 
of his benefit to save the guarantors from loss. _ Up- 
wards of $200,000 were guaranteed. An Industrial 
Fair to open in September is talked of, and the 
Coliseum is also to be let for any required purpose. 
A musical festival upon a moderate scale, to take 
place in the Spring is talked of, but is not yet ren- 
dered a certainty, The Jubilee Association have a 
lease of the ground upon which the building stands 
until July 1, 1878, with a privilege of renewal for 
three months from that date. At the end of that 
time, if not before, the Coliseum will undoubtedly 
be removed, 

The Boston University, an institution under the 
Management of the Methodist denomination, having 
received great additions to its funds, has decided to 
establish, as one of its departments, a college of mu- 
sic, under the charge of Dr. E. Tourjee. Dr. Tour- 
jee has been appointed dean, and is already at work 
organizing the institution. It will be conducted for 
the present in connection with the New England 
Conservatory of Music, but distinct from it. Dis- 
tinguished professors will be obtained (one of whom 
will be Mr. John K. Paine), and a regular collegiate 
course of study, lasting three years, will be inaugur- 
ated. Extensive arrangements are being made for 
courses of lectures in acoustics, wsthetics, the Tonal 
system, etc., and the degree of Bachelor of Music 
will be bestowed upon graduation. The college 
year will be divided into two terms, of twenty 
weeks each, the first beginning September 16th and 
closing February 5th, and the other commencing 
February 10th and closing June 28th. This is the 
most important musical educational movement that 
has yet taken place in this country. The New Eng- 
land Conservatory will keep upon its course the 
same as before for the accommodation of ordinary 
pupils, and with added advantages. Its list of 
teachers will be enlarged, and several new and im- 
portant features will be introduced, foremost among 
which is the employment of a professional orches- 
tra for symphony and other concerts. Mr. Charles 
Koppitz, the well-known chef @orchestre, has been 
engaged to take charge of this department. It is al- 
so quite likely that Mr. George L. Osgood, the dis- 
tinguished American tenor, who won such praise in 
Berlin and Vienna last season, will also connect him- 
self with the conservatory as a teacher. Mr. Zer- 
rahn, Mr, O'Neill, Mr. Whiting, Mr. Wulf Fries (the 
only original member of the Quintette Club), and all 
the other leading teachers reniain. 

Mr. George E. Whiting has gone to Europe for a 
brief season. His place as organist at the Cathedral 
will be filled during his absence by Mr. Henry M 
Dunham, a graduate of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. 

Mr. W. W. Whitney, the American basso, has 
returned home. He has tempting offers to return to 
England again next season, but it is as yet uncertain 
if he accepts. RANGER. 


Iv isin learning music that many youthful hearts 
learn love. 


Our Chicago Letter. 


Cuicaco, July 18. 


The last musical event in the Chicago season of 
1871, was the quick movement of Theodore Thomas’ 
orchestra vacating the Sherman House in time for 
the fire to take possession. Since that night, Octo- 
ber &th, no professional musician from the outside 
world has stood upon Chicago boards; and lest 
Detroit should be in like position, I ought. to add 
that we have done admirably without them. Not 
that our amateurs and artists having local habitation 
and name, have filled the hiatus with so great suc- 
cess that nobody sighed for better. In truth, as the 
fire swept out the foreigners, it drove out the do- 
mestics, and by Christmas everybody went who had 
no anchor outside the burnt district, and had some- 
where to sail to. Dudley Buck flew to Boston, even 
while Boston was sending help to Chicago, and was 
heartily welcomed to his old organ bench, and an 
art circle of which he was the center and the honor. 
You may have observed;he furnished one of the 
anthems for the Jubilee. Carl Zerrahn, who gave 
considerable breadth of tone to music here, and 
considerable character to criticism everywhere, was 
greedily snatched up by Gilmore and sent to Europe 
to securea soprano. Pescka-Leutner was his choice. 
Cresswell, the scholarly and-popular organist, spent 
two days finding his wife, who became separated 
from him that fiery night, and in a weekjoccupied a 
permanent residence in St. Louis, whence he has 
just departed for a European tour. F. H. Pease, the 
pianist, and composer of some of the most graceful 
fantasies published for a decade, went to Brooklyn. 
Every professional soprano we had except Lena 
Hastreiter, who is a mezzo, was bought out of the 
city on very short notice. The German band men, 
who depended for their living on our fondness for 
street pageants, did not create a hegira of their craft, 
but formed a trades union, and bound themselves 
never to play except when all were engaged, thus 
creating a corner in cornets. Their plan succeeded. 
They got their own prices, full bands played when 
six or eight instruments would have been much 
better, and none of them did any striking—except 
the drummers. 

We started out in November with the accepted 
belief that we were not to have any music, and 
since it was impossible to have the opera troupes, 
we wished for no other. But De Vivo became 
infatuated with the belief that our fields of broken 
columns contained golden grain for him and that 
musical beast, Wachtel. They came, took a little 
theatrical barn on the unburnt side of the city, and 
set up their show at four dollars single admission. 
A week’s season was announced, in alternate nights, 
with Wachtel in each performance. He sang well 
the first night, mounting to his great C with the ease 
Brignoli takes its lower octave. The house was 
jammed ; all the musical people were there, hungry 
after their long fast. But it was the universal ver- 
dict that Wachtel’s vocalization was uneven, his 
tone-element superb in strength, but not especially 
so in quality, and that, in singing and acting, he 
was unsympathetic, almost gross, always ungraceful, 
and commonly mechanical. He sang but once 
again in the Postilion, which was written, you know, 
for him, and which suits him exactly, morally and 
vocally. He is a mere musical blacksmith. The 
whole enterprise was a swindle. The prima donne, 
Lichtmay and Camssa are antediluvian; to see either 
as Leonora after seeing Nilsson in the part was too 
offensive for tolerance. The orchestra was execra- 
ble; and the chorus small but beautifully balanced, 
and the most intelligent in stage conduct that ever 
appeared in this city. The season was not finished. 
Wachtel departed suddenly between two days 
because DeVivo would not guarantee him $12,000 a 
night in advance, altho’ they had actually taken the 
risk conjointly, Wachtel to receive 40 per cent of the 
receipts. Then the proprietor of the theater sued 


DeVivo for damages for the unfinished season. I 
met DeVivo in the Sherman House the very hour 
the writ was served. He was playing the role of the 
MAD MANAGER, and his impersonation was true 
to the life in the most literal sense. He swore none 
in my presence, of course, but he told me all the 
details with the air of a man who had half a dozen 
enemies, including Wachtel, whom he would com- 
fortably behold in Hades. The suit was compro- 
mised, and the managers steered clear of Chicago 
ever since. 

With the coming of a new October, we look for 
the initiation of a season only less brilliant than the 
one we missed last year, because there will be no 
Nilsson. The impression seems-to be abroad that 
she will return in ’73, but itis an error. Ihada 
letter yesterday from Henry Jarrett, her agent, 
stating that she will be married on the 24th of July, 
and will not thereafter make her appearance in 
Opera until autumn, when she will flash for the 
first time upon St. Petersburg. Her marriage, 
which will have been consummated ere this letter is 
in print, brings to my mind many pleasant memories 
of her seasons in this city. Iwas, for the nonce, 
her guest, and sitting at her table, sipping claret, in 
drinking which she has charming abandon, the topic 
of her marriage, of which I had not heard before 
came up. With love or laughter leaping in her eyes, 
she drew from within her bosom a gold locket of 
elaborate design, and pendent upon a chain encircl- 
ing her neck. She touched a spring, the case flew 
open, disclosing a young man’s face, fresh, twenty- 
five perhaps, blue eyes, mild expression, light hair 
and whiskers, chop-fashion, for all the world like an 
Englishman. 

‘“ Mest un Anglais,” said I.” 

“Ha, ha, ha—ha—ha—ha!” laughed Nilsson. 
“ Pas du tout.” 

I looked my question. 

‘‘Auguste,” said she, with an air of pride and ten- 
terness. 

“Auguste?” 

‘“You do not know? 
she kissed him. 

I understood then. 

No woman ever misunderstands that, when she 
sees another woman do it. 

She put the locket back within its hiding place, 
and told me all about it. It is one of the purest 
love matches history will ever record, He came to 
the United States and to Chicago to see her. He 
sat directly in front of me during one entire evening; 
she knew he was there. Never was her voice better, 
never did her inspiration seem more divine, never 
did a house, magnificent in numbers, gorgeous in 
diamonds, and shimmering in lace, act. so wildly 
over a night’s heroine. Every few moments her 
eye alighted on Rouzeaud’s, and his never wandered 
from her for an instant. She spoke of the perform- 
ance to me the day after, and said with an air of 
profound happiness: 

“It was a great house. Mads, ma fille felt but one 
listener—Auguste!” ; 

This is love. Perhaps you do not know it. But 
itis. May that sentiment, so noble in the maiden, 
be never forgotten by the wife! 

Jarrett, who is associated with Max. Strakosch in 
bringing Pauline Lucca over in September, has high 
anticipations of the success the baroness is certain 
to achieve. He assures me in frequent epistles that 
the company as a whole will be the very best the 
country has ever seen or heard. I emphasize seen 
because the eye has claims in an enservadle as well as 
the ear, We are tired of spindleshanks and starved 
cheeks: A person who cannot ‘‘ make up” beauti- 
fully in an opera should not go upon the stage. Ori- 
ginal ugliness is not the objection, merely the 
inability to conceal it on the stage. Henry Jarrett 
will also have the management of the eminent pianist 
Arabella Goddard, now summering at Newport. 
Her playing at the Jubilee did not make the mark 


Auguste Rouzeaud!” and 
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that will be made by her first concert room perform- 
ance. 

Carl Zerrahn is here, conducting a musical con- 
vention, managed by the Roots. 


Written for The Song Journal. 
About Jubilees. 


Since Mr. Gilmore first conceived the idea of a 
great musical event in the form of a series of mon- 
ster concerts, much has been written and said upon 
the subject by way of criticism, therefore in that 
direction I have nothing to offer, so far as the per- 
formances are concerned. The excitement created, 
and the immense assemblages it has brought together, 
show, beyond all controversy, that a great interest is 
felt in music in this as well as other countries. 

The Jubilee was not a new idea. It originated 
not with Mr. Gilmore. It was only a revival of a 
very old idea. In the days of Solomon’ large num- 
bers of people were skillfully trained, both to sing, 
and with the accompaniment of various instru- 
ments ; so that on the occasion of the dedication of 
the temple four thousand of the Levites, under the 
direction of the chief musicians, Asaph, Heman and 
Jeduthan, articulated so distinctly, so just their 
emphasis and tones, as expressive of the inspired 
songs they chanted, and so truly and accurately 
measured the tone and rhythm of their notes, that it 
is said, that as the singers stood with cymbals, and 
psaltries and harps, and with one hundred and 
twenty priests sounding with trumpets, it came to 
pass that the trumpeters and singers were as one, 
to make one sound in praising and thanking the 
Lord. What a spectacle it would have been in those 
days to have had the praise of God attempted by a 
quartette choir. 

Now I believe in jubilees, and in praising the Lord 
with song and with instruments of every kind ; and, 
why not let it become no uncommon occurence to 
witness several thousand persons with instruments 
of every discription gathered on the Sabbath day 
singing and playing appropriate music. I haye no 
doubt there are at least a thousand persons in this 
city, who would gladly join such an assembly, 
should the opportunity present itself, and as large a 
proportion in every other city in the union. We 
say there is talent lying in a dormant condition, 
which only needs concert of action and unity of 
purpose in its development, to accomplish an end, 
grand and glorious in its results. 

It seems to me there would be no great difficulty 
in devising some plan whereby these desirable results 
might be realized. Want of time and expenditure 
of money have been the two great obstacles in the 
way of these achievements. Music with the ama- 
teur, is not a paying institution as far as dollars and 
cents are concerned, but the enjoyment which might 
have been derived from its practice has in many 
instances been sacrificed.to leave room for labor and 
study that would secure the comforts of life. Now, 
if we start in. the right direction both these obstacles 
will be, to a very great extent, removed. Let us 
commence with church music upon the Sabbath 
day, then cur music will be praise, and our praise 
become a pleasure as all worship should be. Plain 
hymn tunes, and easy anthems might be at first 
introduced, and as the performers became more pro- 
‘ficient, gradually rise to more difficult and higher 
style of music. There seems to have been a great 
fault with professors of music in always attempting 
the performance of oratorios, and the difficult selec- 
tions from the old masters, so that the masses are 
entirely excluded from taking any part in them, thus 
often excluding many persons, who, by practice 
upon more simple productions, might soon excel 
some of greater pretensions. Suppose that in every 
city and town this step should be taken, suppose 
that a jubilee of sacred song should be instituted 
every Sabbath afternoon, under the direction of 
some person well qualified for the situation, and 


under circumstances involving little or no expense, 
what an interest would be awakened, and what pro- 
gress would be made; and, then once in each year 
all these societies should convene at the State capital 
or some other convenient place, and hold an annual 
jubilee, all having practiced the same music, what a 
glorious event it would be, and how much more 
good would be accomplished, and much better would 
be the influence than is derived from many others, 
and in some respects obnoxious annual gatherings. 
And, we might suggest still further, that after four 
years and upon our nation’s hundredth birth day, 
these organizations from all the United States, might 
assemble for a great National Jubilee, and as wont, 
in olden times, with one voice praise and thank the 
Lord for his many mercies towards us. 
AN AMATEUR. 
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Song and Speech, and then edn sation: 

With any reasonable, comprehensive view of song 
and speech, a throng of almost unutterable things 
suggest themselves, for in the morning of creation 
the stars sang together and the I Am spake the fiat 
of creation. 

Unnumbered intelligences came forth to sing and 
speak creation’s grandeur and happiness; song and 
speech unite in legend and worship, in conquest 
peace, lullaby and command; and science whose eye 
pierces beyond the stars, and in the stirings of the 
devout heart. 

While thus acknowledging song and speech, as 
the ordained medium of intelligent and cultivated 
utterence, we see, in these, an inherent oneness, 
adapted to the nature of man whose thought and 
aspirations uniting to the seen and unseen, demand 
this double means of expression. 

For the development of faculties so essentially one, 
as is song and speech, the methods of education are 
of utmost concern. 

The term education has grown a-pace with our 
civilization, and is destined to acquire new signifi- 
cance from the real social advance which will reform 
the systematic education of our times, that now con- 
cerns itself with but a part of the nature it professes 
to unfald. 

We require a system of consecutive education, which 
acknowledges for, the purposes of the whole man, 
the unity and equality of all his faculties, and a cor- 
responding continuous training in methods suited to 
unlock and discipline his entire powers. 

What value these strictures possess, find their illus- 
tration in the divorce of song from speech in scien- 
tific education, and in the impoverishment of lan- 
guage and ideas which this separation involves; for 
in common life, the song is still cherished as the boon 
of heaven to earth, and the peer of any known 
qualities. 

The study and fearless advocacy of the cause of 
consecutive education is then, the paramount duty of 
musical journalism; for, only through what is lofty, 
generous and broad, can we hope to realize the dif- 
fusive and all pervading benefits of music. 


ADAM ELDER. 
ol 


Tue tendency among all nations has been from 
time to time to alter and vary their popular songs. 
The changes which music continually undergoes is 
sufficient to account for this characteristic. Traces 
of ‘‘God save the King” are to be found in “‘ Ayre 
by Dr. Bull” written in 1590, in an old Christmas 
carol bearing the date 1611, in the ballad “ Franklin 
is fled away, > cirea 1669, and in a theme by Purcell 
published 1696. All these tunes have passages in 
common, and some of them bear a remarkable 
resemblance to England’s national hymn, ‘God 
save the King,” in its present form, was are sung 
and played by Henry Carey, in the’ year 1732, ata 
banquet given in honor of the birthday of fated Il 
at the Freemason’s Tavern in London, where it was 
much admired, though it does not appear that its 
transcendent merits were fully appreciated, as the 
fame of it spread very slowly. 
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Music Teachers, and Music Teaching. 

In taking a survey of the theme placed above, 
ideas and views are suggested to all reflecting 
minds, worthy of careful attention, and suggesting — 
thoughts entertaining, and by no means uninstruc- 
tive. Involved in it, two ideas well up,—and domin- 
ate ;—the defense of those who attack the profes- 
sion, and who treat music as a frivolous art, unes- 
sential to intellectual advancement, suitable only to 
feeble understandings,—not at all calculated to elicit 
thought tending to the devolopment of the mental 
faculties, but always puerile and fugitive, and not 
unfrequently pernicious ;—and, the sinfulness of 
those who prey upon public credulousness in foist- 
ing upon their pupils music, light and fantastic in 
character, instead of that elevating and enobling. 

In looking into our subject,—and an important 
one it is,—we shall speak with plainness,—and 
endeavor to present it with a perspicuity unmistak- 
able, and candor commendable. — 

To begin then with a home question, we ask, what 
is the state of our music? What, indeed! exclaims 
the astute cognoscenti. Practically a mountain, 
scientifically a mole hill, sensuously everything, 
intellectually nothing. The singer is an idol, the 
composer its pedestal ; the instrumental performer a 
dealer in legerdemain, and the master a teacher of it. 
We desire not to indulge in overwrought piquancy, 
or give undue coloring to our representations,—but 
deal in truths in an honest way, however humiliat- 
ing they may appear:—hence, ‘‘Madam,” we ask, 
‘what is music in score?”—*t Oh, music in score is a 
frightful heap of notes. Pray don’t talk of it. It 
makes me quite nervous. Have you heard Madame 
Peschka-Leutner’s ‘ Dies Zauberflote,’ by Mozart—or 
Madame Rudersdortt’s ‘Let the Bright Seraphim, 
from Handel's ‘Samson? ‘No, Madam.’ ‘Oh, 
enviable creature! What a treat you have to come.” 
Do we misrepresent the criticisms of art or artists 
presented daily for the elevation of the standard of 


music? Again, ‘* What music had you last night, 
at Mrs. Roderick’s party?” ‘‘O, delightful! We 
had, ‘O Lady Fair,’ ‘Vd be a Butterfly,’ ‘Love 


was oncé a little boy,’ ‘ Wilt thou say Farewell,’ 
and all that was charming and fashionable.” You 
are fond of music, Miss Matilda! ‘‘ Oh, doatingly.” 
‘*Which do you prefer, vocal or instrumental music?” 
“Oh, I don’t know—instrumental, I think.” ‘‘Tn- 
deed, whose compositions are you partial to?” 
““Whose, why Strauss’ and Weippert’s, to be sure.” 
Ahem!—Who will deny that the taste and standard 
of music is not being rapidly elevated by all this? 
“What did you hear last night, at the Philhar- 
monic?” ‘Oh, everything exquisite! Such a gal- 
laxy of stars have never appeared in the musical 
firmament before! There was Leutner, Rudersdorff, 
Patti, Nilsson, Formes, Squires, Lindley, Moscheles, 
Pasta, Lindley.” ‘‘ Pardon me, J did not ask whom 
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you heard, but what you heard?” ‘Oh, the most 
finished execution.” ‘Doubtless, but the composi- 
tions?” ‘The compositions?” ‘Aye, by whom?” 
“By whom? Why, really, I don’t know; I 
didn’t inquire.” Such is the condition of criticisms 
upon music in our country at the present time. 
Who will deny it is elevating in the highest sense? 

Few people are aware of the true object which 
most learners of music in this country have in 
view,—and, if pupils themselves were catechized on 
this point, it would be a difficult question to answer, 
and consequently, of the manner in which most, 
either from choice or constraint teach it, will fail 
to recognize in the annexed dialogue the outline of 
what often occurs ;— 

“Oh, dear me! I’m glad you've come. I'm 
heartilv sick of this practice. I have been at it, two 
long hours,”—‘‘ What are you practicing?”—‘ A 
concerto of Kalkbrenner’s.”—‘‘Do you like it?” 
“Not at all."—‘‘ An agreeable employment. Let 
me see it. Aye, this is a good .counterpoint.” 
“What 7s counterpoint.”—‘‘ That modulation, too, 
is fine.”—‘* What 7s modulation?” ‘* Have you never 
studied the principles of harmony, and musical 
composition?” “ No.”"—‘ Not thorough ‘base ?”— 
“Oh, yes, I began it once, but I thought it sad dry 
stuff. I soon left it off Ma said she wanted me to 
play, not understand music. She wished me to play 
as well as Miss Agile, who thinks nothing of playing 
twenty-four pages out of book. Indeed, she played 
thirty last night, but the company talked so all the 
while, that at last no one could heara note.” ‘‘ Poor 
Miss Agile!”—‘* Not so poor, neither. She has had 
a thousand dollars expended on her musical educa- 
tion alone, yet when somebody was going to ask her 
to play the other night, at Mrs. Finesse’s, Captain 
Lucre, and several more, said, ‘‘ No, no ;—no music, 
let us have cards,” and to cards they went. So the 
standard of music is being elevated in America. 

If all this ignorance and fatuity be the love of music, 
it must be confessed, that, of all sorts of lovers, 
musical amateurs are the silliest; and if it be a 
national infirmity, in the name of common sense let 
us look to it. The public papers lately told us 
of a noted Signora, who, having bled us pretty 
freely, and returned to his native country, was 
indulging largely in ridicule of our pretensions to 
musical taste; so that we may exclaim, in the bitter 
irony of Sir Peter Teazle, that, ‘‘to become the 
standing jest of our acquaintance is the pleasantest 
situation imaginable.” But this is as it should be. 
So long as we will give a foreign ‘slider of smooth 
semibreves and gargler of glib divisions,” half the 
profits of our opera-house performance to keep our 
taste and knowledge stationary, let them laugh that 
win. 


Music, as a Politieal and Religious Element. 


In the history of music from the time the ‘‘ Morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy,’—to the present, in every political 
revolution and change of government, in every religi- 
ous epoch, public feeling and sentiment has been 
controlled to a greater or less degree, by the influ- 
ence of music. We speak this with emphasis, and 
declare it without qualification, and wish its echo 
could reach the remotest corner of every govern- 
ment, and reverberate throughout every synodical 
council, political or ecclesiastical in the world. We 
say this because it is a God-given influence, and when 
rightly directed more potent than any other. 

We need not go about to prove this declaration, 
for its truth stands forth in blazing capitals on every 
page of the history of the past, from the remotest 
ages. We might, were it pertinent to do so, cite the 
influence of music upon the children of Israel in 
their deliverance from Egyptian bondage under the 
leadership of Moses. Of David and Hezekiah, in 
their songs of rejoicing with the multitudes associ- 
ated with them. Of Solomon and men-singers and 


women-singers with their instruments of music ot| 


all sorts, in the dedication of the temple, and also in 
the political interests of the government over which 
he was placed. 

And coming down in the history of the world, and 
also the Christian church, who can fail to be 
enchanted by the glad chorus that reverberated o’er 
Bethlehem’s plains from the Celestial choir,—of 
‘Glory to God in the highest,” and the refrain sub- 
sequently caught up, ‘‘ Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord,”’—And still farther on in our 


* But, in the quaint language of an old writer of the 


times of which we have been speaking,—we say, 
‘every melody is tortured and twisted as every 
unskillful throat saw fit;’—which gives the key to 
the operatic church music of the present. 

We have said thus much, because all eyes in our 
country have been directed for weeks past to the 
‘* Boston Jubilee.” If we mistake not, the scene of 
what we have alluded to above, is in Boston, and 
the object before the mind is the contrast of past and 
present. We have described the past, the present is 


history, the joyous songs of Paul and Silas coming} With us, and the results of the great Jubilee are 


up from their prison-cell. In looking at the past, 
then, who can fail to see the position music has 
occupied as a political and religious element? - 

But coming down to our own time, and looking 
at music in the position it occupies—who can question 
its importance, or fail to recognize in it an influence, 
all-controlling, and powerful? We ask, then, who 
can doubt that music gently touches and agitates 
the agreeable and ‘sublime passions, wraps us in 
melancholy, and elevates us with joy;—that it dis- 
solves and inflames; that it melts us in tenderness, 
and rouses to rage; but its strokes are so fine and 
delicate, that, as in a tragedy, even the passions that 
wound please—Such emotions are discoverable in 
the swelling sounds that involve in imaginary gran- 
deur, in those plaintive notes that make us in love 
with woe, in the tones that breathe the lover's sighs, 
and agitate the breast with gentle pain;—in those 
noble impressions that call up the courage and fury 
of the soul, or lull it in confused visions of joy;—in 
a word, in those affecting strains that find their way 
to the inmost recesses of the heart,— 

“ Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony.”— 

We have said thus much of the influence of music 
because of our circumstances as a nation upon the 
threshold of one of the most important campaigns 
in the history of our government, and into which— 
if we mistake not,—the glorious influence of music 
is to be recognized, as an important element. 


Music—1692—and 1872. 

‘* Large oaks from little acorns grow;” is a truism 
in music, as in the giant of the forest, and teach a 
lesson in the one as truthful to the reflective mind, 
as any that nature imparts. 

In the early Puritan churches of New England, 
but one psalm-tune was sung in the morning,—and 
this was dictated line by line to the congregation. 
An officer of the church read the hymn, and gave 
out the tune; for which service he was exempt from 
a responsibility in government, specified in a tax 
list. 

Subsequently, the books, numbering but a few 
tunes was introduced, meeting with an opposition 
truly formidable, as an innovation and sacrilegious. 
Next, whether women as well as men, or men alone, 
should sing;—whether the “Pagans” (the uncon- 
verted) should sing with the church members, The 
old familiar tunes were ¢nspired, and therefore, many 
opposed the new tunes. The scruples in relation to 
the singing of tunes in metre, because devised , by 
man, waxed hot; and others were puzzled with the 
question, whether it was lawful to read the psalm to 
be sung in public worship. All the above questions 
were discussed by the learned divines of the period. 

For sixty years after many of the churches were 
gathered throughout New England, not more then 
ten tunes were used. These were written in the 
psalm-book, or the bible, and often repeated once or 
twice of a single Sabbath. Can any one see, amid 
the fog of nearly two centuries,—any real decline 
in church music? If so, let them strike up, Boyls- 
ton, Balerma, Dundee, Ortonville, or some other 
good old tune in use in the church, after two hun- 
dred years experience, and then boast loudly of the 
advancement of music! 


being revealed in the specific records before us.— 
But of its influence for good or evil we shall speak 
hereafter.—Meanwhile we ask, look at 1692, and 
1872,—and then tell us what you think of the pro- 
gress of music. 


A Nut-Shell View of the Jubilee. 

During the last month an outsider has had his eye 
on the city of his musical education, if he has any, 
of which it does not become him to speak, but of 
which he is prepared to give an account. That Bos- 
ton has had a good time amid the wild confusion of 
the Jubilee, and that she is, now the grand festival 
is over, prepared to enter into another, were the sub- 
lime and truest interests of the cause of music 
brought before her, there is no question. 

The Jubilee past, has brought to the city many 
who never visited it before, thus giving them ideas 
which, in their secluded country homes, could have 
never been realized. The conception of so vast an 
enterprise was truly one which, to the tyro in music, 
must have been looked upon as a madman’s illusion, 
never to be realized. Beyond all this, they have 
been thrown in contact with the leading musical 
talent of our own and the old world, thereby giv- 
ing them the benefit derived from a contact with 
and competition, underlying the success of every 
enterprise—political, moral or musical. But, like 
every other of the kind of which we have any knowl- 
edge, the failure lies, if anywhere, in the numerical 
numbers, thereby rendering the whole thing, so to 
speak, unwieldy and beyond the control of any one 
man. And here, let us say, the principle of control 
in the performance of music, as in military tactics, 
will apply. We need not go about to illustrate this 
declaration, for it is a self-evident proposition. 

But to come to a conclusion of what we have to 
say about the Jubilee, let us ask, pertinently, where 
will be the one hundred and sixty-five societies re- 
presented six years hence. Summoned to concert of 
action, by circulars sent out of Boston, for a specific 
object, thousands flocked together to drill for the 
battle. It is true all this drill and: practice has its 
influence, and will tell its tale for weal or woe on 
the cause of music. But we venture to predict 
that not one-third of the societies connected with 
the Jubilee will maintain their existence for five 
years. Like the mushroom they spring up and grow 
for a night, and as quickly vanish away. 


WE would call attention to our correspondence 
in the present number, particularly our Boston and 
Chicago letters, feeling assured they will be read with 
interest and profit. Also, ‘‘ About Jubilees,” ‘‘ Song 
and Speech; and then Education.” We hope the 
contents of the present issue will be read, and the 
diversity of themes brought to view will be duly 
considered, and then action—vigorous action—for 
the promotion of the glorious cause of music en- 
tered upon and persistently pursued. 


THE report that Madame Pauline Lucca is the 
mother of seven children, is simple nonsense. It 
was possibly put forth to create an interest for the 
beautiful artist in the bosoms of mothers of large 
families. More probably it was intended to lessen 
the interest in the coming Queen of Song, by parties 
in opposition. Any way it is an idle canard, and 
should be treated as such, 
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Good Words from Exchanges. 
The Sone Journat, Detroit, has our best wishes. 
It is a handsome little cotem., and always welcome 
to our table. 


The Sona JouRNAL, published by C. J. Whitney 
& Co., Detroit, for July is on our table in due time. 
It is filled with choice and interesting reading—or- 
iginal and selected, and the music is worth four 
times the price of subscription. It should be in the 
hands of every singer. 


The Sone JouRNAL contains a large amount of 
original matter of interest to all classes of readers, 
and musical intelligence. It should be in every 
family. 

The Sona JourNAL, published by C. J. Whitney 
& Co., Detroit, is a very entertaining paper. Every 
number contains three pieces of music, besides a 
large amount of editorial and judiciously selected 
musical literature. 


Musical Notes. 

A country paper remarks that Ann Dante, the 
composer of so many popular but rather solemn 
pieces of music, is not a descendant of the poet 
bearing the same surname. 


In Europe the full orchestra is generally employed 
at the present time in concerts; whether they be con- 
certs of musical societies, or of musical men; whether 
they be sacred concerts, or vocal or instrumental 
concerts; and most certainly the orchestra is the 
proper material for a concert. 


ONE gentleman, of experience and taste, who can 
control the music of the church, and the selections 
of the choir, is sure to have a good combination; 
whereas, a committee of several ignorant in music, 
are certain to botch and blur, either the whole thing, 
or in some part have a weak point which spoils the 
entire choir. 


VERDI was the son of a tinsmith; Gounod’s father 
was a lawyer’s clerk; Ambroise Thomas was born 
in a peasant’s cabin; Offenbach’s parents were poor 
trading Jews; Richard Wagner’s father was a far- 
mer; Pauline Lucca, in her childhood, sung in the 
streets of Vienna, and Christine Nilsson at the vil- 
lage fairs of Sweden. 


A celebrated teacher once said to a lady who 
remarked that ‘‘her daughter had no ear for music,” 
‘‘Neither had she any hand for writing, madame, 
before she was taught.” .This remark covers the 
whole subject; a person can be taught to understand 
and value true music, as well as the vulgar and com- 
mon-place, if the effort is only made in the right 
way. 


Brrore the piano-forte came the Harpsichord, 
and before the Harpsichord came the Spinet, and 
before the Spinet the Virginal, before the Virginal 
came the Clavichord and Monochord, before these 
the Clavicytherium, before that the Citole, before 
that the Dulcimer and Psaltery, and before them all 
the Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman harps, and lyres 
innumerable. 


THE name concert, being derived from the Latin 
word ‘‘ concertare”—to contend, to vie with—implies 
that several persons are engaged in it, who unite in 
the performance, and vie with each other in the 
most perfect production of a composition. <A series 
of pieces of music, performed by a single musician 
before an audience, cannot therefore be properly 
called a concert. 


Pror. GrorcE DoELKER has a new system of 
naming the tones of the chromatic scale. In ascend- 
ing, he attaches the first letter of the word sharp to 
the name of the tone below, and in descending, the 
first letter of the word flat to the name of the tone 
above. Thus his names for the chromatic scale 
would be do, dos, re, res, mi, fa, fas, sol, sos, la, las, 
si, sif, la, laf, sol, sof, fa, mi, mif, re, ref, do. He 
claims great things for this new system, which, how- 
ever, we fail to see. 


Tue music of ‘“ Rule Britannia,” the ode in honor 
of Great Britain, which, according to Southey, ‘‘ will 
be the political hymn of that country as long as she 
maintains her political power,” was composed by 
Dr. Arne for his masque of ‘‘ Alfred,” and first per- 
formed at Clifden House, near Maidenhead, on 
August 1, 1740. This place was then the residence 
of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and the occasion was 
to commemorate the accession of George II, and in 
honor of the birthday of the young Princess Augusta. 
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Oddities and Lum. 


“T am resolved in this tragi-comedy, to act several parts. 
Some satirical, some connie: some in a mixed tone, as the 
our I have in hand gives occasion, and present scene 
pe require or offer itself.—Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. 


“ That our three heroes should advance, 
And read their comical romance, 
How rich a feast, what royal fare, 
We for our readers might prepare.” 
Churchill. 


A Brrcx fell from a scaffold the other day on the 
head of a negro. ‘Fling dem ere peanut shells 
anoder way, up der, wou’t yer?” was the darkey’s 
advice, as he scratched his wool. 


Noruime.—An Irishman has defined nothing to be 
‘a footless stocking without a leg.” A description 
by another Emeralder is better. ‘“ What is nothing?” 
‘“Shut your eyes and you'll see it,” said Pat.” 


FisHer, the celebrated oboe player, was once invi- 
ted out to dine, with the request that he would bring 
his oboe with him. ‘Thank you my friend,” 
replied Fisher; ‘‘my oboe never eats dinners.” 


“You are annoying me very much,” said a testy 
old gentleman at a concert to a boy sitting beside 
him eating confectionary. ‘‘No I ain’t,” replied 
the ingenious child, ‘‘ I’m a gnawing this ere candy.” 


An Indiana editor makes a pathetic appeal to his 
readers; saying : ‘If there is anything you know 
that is worth knowing that we ought to know, and 
you know that we don’t know, please let us know it.” 


A ProsieM Soivep.—A Western editor says he 
has tried it both ways, and has come to the deliber- 
ate conclusion that the single life is the most easy, 
but the married one is the most happy. So Adam 
thought, 


Aw enthusiastic African, who had “ spent de win- 
ter in Jamaky,” found it an earthly paradise. He 
said he could ‘‘lie abed, and, putting his arms out 
de windy, pick oranges, pine apples, and Jamaica 
rum right off de trees.” 

ScnoonMasTEeR.—‘ Bill what is 
widow?” 

Bill—‘‘A. widder, sir, is a married woman that 
hain’t got no husband, cause he’s dead.” 

Master—Very well. What is a widower?” 

Bill—‘‘A widderer is a man that runs after the 
widders.” 

Master—‘‘ Well, Bill, that is not exactly according 
to Johnson, but it will do.” 


Tompkins, 
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BravutiruL, Exrractr.—The following beautiful 
extract is from Gallagher's Hesperian «a monthly 
publication, issued in Cincinnati, Ohio: 

“Young womanhood! ‘the sweet moon on the 
horizon’s verge,’ a thought matured, but not uttered 
—a conception warm and glowing, not yet embodied 
—the rich halo which precedes the rising sun—the 
rosy down that bespeaks the ripening peach—a 


flower— 
“A flower which is not quite a flower, 
Yet is no more a bud.” 


Tue Metronome (a musical paper published in Bos- 
ton) has discovered that ‘‘ the proportion of vocalists 
who sing out of tune is about 95 per cent. This is 
bad for the Jubilee. The chorus is to number about 
20,000. Ninety-five pér cent of that is 19,000. Think 
of 19,000 people, all singing out of tune at once. 
Guess we won't attend the Jubilee; or if we do, will 
take a train and go out of town about six miles before 
the singing of each chorus. Perhaps, after all, the 
fault is partly in the Metronomes ears.—N. Y. Musi- 
cal Gazette. t 


Dipn’t Like Mutron.—A good story is told of a 
recent performance of Handel’s Messiah at the Broad- 
way Baptist Church, in Louisville. A farmer took 
his wife to hear the grand music, so splendidly ren- 
dered on that occasion, and, after listening with 
apparent enjoyment, the pair became suddenly inter- 
ested in one of the grand choruses; ‘‘ We all like 
sheep have gone astray.” First a sharp soprano 
voice exclaimed: 

‘We all, like sheep—” 

Next, a deep bass voice uttered, in the most ear- 
nest tones: 

“We all, like sheep—” 

Then all the singers at once asserted : 

‘We all, like sheep—” 

“Darned if I do!” exclaimed old rusticus to his 
partner. I like beef and bacon, but I can’t bear 
sheep’s meat!” 

There was an audible titter in that immediate 
vicinity, but the splendid music attracted attention 
from the pair and they quietly slipped out. 
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the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
fayor us with prompt renewals ? 

C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 


jan-72. Detroit. 


SONG JOURNAL 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1072. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums: 


3 Subscribers at #1 each, Sheet Music worth ..... LR AG be 
5 « sd “ - bidet ie : 2 50 
10 = sa - = ba ete ei Oe air 5 00 
15 . cs “ Lesa te ries trier iol | 
20 . Ld 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 so. = 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 Ss = 1 ™ “ with Stool 30 00 
40 ep n 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 * - 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 * “ 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 se be L Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Style Cee tec, eee «. 100 00 
125 sd big 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 se bi 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CHMO LS Saas anne end seeeeee 150 00 
200 ss - 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 = “ t ve He ee wecan, Seon TO 
300 be bi Ly Oe “Sli. ss05° 500,00 
400 Ms 1 s “40, pipe 
COP evecveamensenasaies -» 400 00 
500 “ aed 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. j ‘ ' 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- . 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month, ' 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain — 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a - 
handsome prize. 


Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Publishers of Tok Sone JOURNAL, 


197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MIOH. 
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DRUMS! DRUMS |! ORUMS!!! 


We have just received a very large and complete stock of 


Kilbourn’s Celebrated Drums, 


which we offer to those wishing to purchase for the coming 


campaign at 


REMARKABLY LOW FIGURES. 


These drum. have for yexrs been consi ered the best and most 
perfect, and have a clear, shar» tone that as yet no other manu- 
facturers have succeeded in bringing out. 

For prices and description send to 

C. J. WHITNEY & Cv.,, 
Derroir, Micu. 


VD: alers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise. 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS! 


We are Wholesale Agents for the 


Best Instruments Made, 


And can supply 
BANDS AT VERY LOW RATES. 


Every instrument guaranteed perfect or no sale. Send for our 


price list. C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


THE VERY BEST VIOLIN & GUITAR STRINGS 


That come to America are ippported by our house. Dealers and 
the trade supplied. A set of the very choicest Violin Strings 
sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Very excellent Violin Strings for 
75, 50 and 25 cents per set. 


Piano Stools, Piano and Organ Covers, 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES. 


We are receiving weekly very choice styles of Stools and Coy- 
ers. The trade supplied at New York rates, 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


PIANOS & ORGANS 


FOR RENT, 


BOTH NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


We have always a good supply of instruments for renting, and 
will let 


Rent apply on Purchase, if so Desired, 


- HsTHy C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 
rt: Organs 


) or @ 


Would respectfully call attention to their very large and com- 
plete stock of first class 


Piano Fortes 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY ORGANS 
Combine more Perfections than any other Reed In- GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


struments in the market, resulting from 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO 


“BEE TPTHOWN EN: 


By Richard Wagner. 


Authorized transiation from the German, by 


ALBERT RK. PARSONS, 


Elegantly bound in cloth, beveled boards, printed on handsome | week in 


tinted paper. Price, $1.50, gilt, $1.75. 
BENUAM BROS,, 
Indianapolis, Ind 


The English transl.tion of this book renders the wealth of 
thought contained in it accessible to such thinking musicians 
and lovers ot music as are unable to study the work in the origi- 
nal. As to the work itself, it is not a biography; but the musi- 
tlan to whose genius WaGNER offers this tribute of admiration 
is treated as a typical man for his art, age and nation. 

If not to be obtained al your nearest book or music store, 
address the publishers. July 3-t. 


The Patent Harmonic Attachment. A Sa 
The Patent Manual Sub-Bass. 
The Patent Knee Swell. 

The Patent Organ Bellows. 


NEW SEVEN OCTAVE PIANOS, ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD CASE, CARVED LEGS, WITH 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, FROM 
8300 TO $400. 


The Patent Vox Jubilante, and 


The Patent Vox Humana Tremolo. Chickering & Sous’ Pranos I 


These Improvements belong exclusively to the 
ESTEY Organs, which, for sweet, full, round sympa- 
thetic and powerful tone surpass all others. 


C. J} WHITNEY & CO., 


General Agents. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Prices Reduced from $625.00 to $475.09. 


PAINEIES VILLE 
New Grand Conservatory 
AND HAINES BROS’ PIANOS 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


DR. HENRI SUTTER - - DIRECTOR. NR rE ee Spee ry Sate : hi a 
(Composer, HOFKAPELMEISTER, and Leader of the Court Of every style, and other First Class Piano Fortes, which we are 


; se ms “oie ie ee i 4 7 seliiug ab remarkably Jow figures. Good Second Hand 
Concerts of his Royal Highness Louis I1L., Grand Duke of Hesse Pianos, trom $75.00 to $20.00. 
Darostadt, ete, 


Author of the * New Conservatory Methods for Piano 
Forte” and * Voice Culture,” etc 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CL! SSIZAL CONSERVATORY AND COLLEGE | 217% 2" Hout, and Rent applied en Durehuse, or 
OF MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES. Suld on Monthly Payments. 


All branches taught aceording to the Classical German VPrirei- 
ples of Weimar, Leipsig, Siuttgart, ete., by Huropean Professors. 
“Phere is not any more occasion now for pupils trom the , 
United states to ng Leipsig, ete.. for inauctibd in music| EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WAR- 
when the very same Principles aud Methods as are used in those RANTED. 
celebrated Kuropean Conservatories Ouly, are adopted and in use 
at Sutter’s College of Music.” 
Primary Depariment,each study, = $10 00 
Academical Department, each study, = 15 00 Be sure and examine our immense stock of Pianos before pur- 
Collegiate Department, each study, = = 20 00 | chasing elsewhere. As we buy for cash, and one hundred instru- 

Pupils who board in the Conservatory (Director’s family) one | ments at a time, we are surely enabled to sell cheaper than any 
term, ten weeks, three studies, $75, including instruction, use of | Other house in the State, and we guarantee satisfaction every 
instruments, ete. Two terms, $150. One year’s course, four | time, both in price and quality. 
terms, $275. German and French, one terin, $10, Pupils can 
enter at any time, 

‘The Painesville Conservatory has five excellent European Pro- 
fessors, and is undoubtedly the best Musical Institute in the 
United States, 

The Pupils boarding in the Conservatory have jive lessons per 
each separate branch studied, making in all fifteen les- 
sons per week. The charge for tuition is one-half less than im 
any simular tirst-class Conservatory in the United States, as Dr. 
Sutter intends to make it a 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MIUSIC, 
“© Cheaper, Beller, and more ees from the First Rudiments | . 
up to the Highest Virtuosity, than any similar first-class Jnsti- ‘Sn vn! \ 
r= tg 280 pupils in attendance, and the number daily increasing.” C. J. WHITNEY & ¢ 0.’s MUSIC STORE, 
“4 PERFECT SUCCESS!” 
Send for fu!] catalogue to 


Good active Agents wanted in every town in the State. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 


DR, HENRI SUTTER, 
Painesville Lake Co., Ohio 


July 2-t, 197 JEFFERSON AVENUE. 
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Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO.’S 
> 3 Lon we Ba Tee ae 
Wate Dublicutions, 
MUSIC BULLETIN. 


Those marked with a star (*) are elegantly illustrated. The 
Letters indicate the key, and the figures associated with the 
same its character as to degree of difticulty. No. 1, easy tor 
beginners; No. 2, a little more ditficull, and so on to No. 7, being 


very difficult. x7 Ger, 


There’s a Smile that Awaits Me at Home. Song and Chorus. 
Ai RENEE vu 010s ana vine s.d oie w oi cise Mas < vo es baa e oe eee 30 
A good song, with a pleasant chorus. The theme is one cal- 
culated to awaken and find a place in the bosom of every lover 
of the dear spot prized as home, and hence should grace the pur- 
lor of every household. 
*Mary Lee. Song and Chorus. Bb 2. Pease..... .. 385 
Sparkling, flowing melody, like most of this author’s, with 
chorus in keeping ; calculated to please. 
Waiting for Thee. Ballad. G2. Smith:......... .. 
pleasing drawing room song, and when well 
fresh in style and agreeable in effect. 
Nettie Wynde. Song and Chorus. Bb 2. Stewart 
A simple, pretty melody, not too original, still a good song to 
have in the family, to fill a place required by varicty in senti- 
ment as well as music. 


eocese 30 
rendered, 


I will Kiss your Tears Away. Song and Chorus. G 2. 
McChesney .......- SE ge pereecccerteceses 35 

Where is Darling Winnie? Song and Chorus. G5. Me- 
JHGENGY. 9 .0'o clea Sin see afectn So Sie - The Melele Bhi cwc sen vececsts 40 


first appearance. 

*Weeping by the River. Song and Chorus. Bb 2 Pretro. 40 
A nice sentimental piece, the words set to music appropri- 

ate; a flowing, pretty melody. 

Maggie O’Roon. Sons. Ab2. McChesney.... 
An Irish song, full of fun and piquancy. 

Home! Ever Loved Home. Song and Chorus. C2. Ley- 


30 | 


CTING..00.020 opnavenincinge oe disle odeldis eau vnpies setae ban bP 50 |. 
One of the lamented Levering’s best songs. 

Thinking of Old Times. Song and Chorus. C2. Stewart. 30) 

Altogether, this is one of Unis writer’s best souge. ‘I'be sub- | 


ject of the same is a good one, the melody free and flowing, well 

adapted to the words; accompaniment easy and appropriate; | 
in fine, a song which should be known, sang and possessed | 
by all. | 


50 | 


music. ’ 
Happy Hearts Have We. Quartette. 
I’ve No Home. Song and Quartette. Ab3. Lockwood... 30 
Robin, Sweet Robin. Song and Chorus. Bb 2. Lockwood. 30 
'The three pieces above named appear under the general title | 
of “ BrauriruL Gems,” by the lamented Lockwood, and it may 
with truth be averred that had he left no other legacies of the 
beautiful in music, the trio above would stamp his memory in 
the heart of ever¥ lover of song indelibly. 


D2. Lockwood.... 30 


| 
35 | 


Lilly of the Lea. Song and Chorus. F3. Stewart........ 
Minnie Bell. Song and Chorus. Bb. Mussey............ 30 
My Darling's Little Shoes. Ballad, with Chorus Ad. Lib. 

Ho. 2. Towne......+..- Sie semanas Cesesbesasse cases ye pmee 35 


A sweet, pathetic ballad, and when sung with expression, is a 
sure test of the depth of pure affection. | 
When the Corn is Waving, Annie Dear. Song and Chorus. 

Bb 3. Blamphlin....... soesceecseeeseecceecceeesenee 

A sweet, attractive melody, with nice accompaniment. 

No Little Baby's Voice To-day. Bong and Chorus. G 2, 
Naylor : : 0 

The stricken heart will find a soothing balm in the chaste and 
pretty sentiment of the words. coupled with a sweet, flowing 
nielody, of which this song is composed. ‘Try it, attiicved soul. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Summer Winds. Mazurka Caprice. Eb 3, McChesney... 36 
An attractive drawing room piece, full of melody, nicely har- 
monized; very desirable for those who wish relaxation trom the 
more classical order of music; should Hnd a place in every 
reportory. : 
Silver Maple Waltz. Eb 2. Hewitt........ i siem's celles sisi, - 40 
A very useful and pleasant piece for teaching, as well as inter- 
esting and profitable for study and practice to the pupil. 
The z uickstep. G 3, Truax 35 
gins eemigecte oe tittle of the name of a song, however strik- 
ing in beauty, but we do say there is something charming in the 
title ** Wedding Quickstep,” though it must be confessed that 
the loveliness of this piece will be found hidden in euphonious 
music. Fairy fingers, try it. 
Love’s Chase. Rondo Brilliante. D4. Pease............. 50 
Were there much in (titles, to preserve the consecutive order of 
things, perhaps, this should have been named betore the last. 
~ However this may be, they will go well together, viewed in any 


30 


light. Hence we say, put them together on your piano. 
Ariel Polka, Eb4. Mattoon .....-..-+++-+ falda aie Ven es ee 
Lively, sparkling, showy piece, in the approved modern style. 
Le Partie. Social Gallop. Bb 2  Barnhardt........-+..--.. 40 
Old, but good; like a certain instrument, improved by age. 
Flora’s Polonaise. C3. Spindler.....coccrseccsvcceesccecs 25 
Album Leaf. F 3. Kirchner ........-.++.... btee sagats dee 80 
The Dew Drop. Eb4. Favarger..-......- B sleieie aaieisicials mista - 30 
Witch's Waltz. Eb 3. Truax...........-....- as sivepewieisie 5% 35 
Silver Spring Waltz. G 2. Scherer........ keetne sae cees 35 
Little Star. Schottische. Eb 3, Lockwood...... Mrcorou Hees) 
Anna Polka, Eb3. Wells....-- Jaws cksaenspaw tay eee eee 35 
Christmas Gift Valse. Eb. Vandermeer....-...--..-.0005 35 
Something New, Eb. Moeller........- Pos 09 oe | eee es 


The nine pieces above named form # part of a series of forty 
numbers, published under the head and title of ‘‘ Home Dx- 
LIGHTS,” and, as a whole, furnish one of the finest repertoires of 
piano music extant. In it will be found the grave and jocund 


“The Wreath of Roses,” 


A collection of popular gems, easily arranged for the piano. 
No.1. JOLLY BROTHERS GAGOP Ue. .scacetodtioveuesevces 25 
| No.2. MY BELOVED POLKA MAZURKA ......... neces 20 
No.8, BRUNETTE POLKA 2443 .20..3..000 Resbiogeieduccs 25 
No. 4. -POET AND PHEASANT WABDT IZ. ccccsccusccccccccs 25 
No. 5. FOREST ECHOES MARCH ............-- Fi 
No.6. QUI VIVE,GALOP)....028. 5. tet . 


in relievo; the music adapted to the taste and wants of the tyro, 
and also the artist; in fine, every grade, in style and movement 
desirable for practice, of a chaste and elevating character. Hach 
piece is a theme of itself, and hence the whole combined forme 
a book blending in variety and interest, lovely and fascinating to 
study. ; ; 
Any of the above pieces mailed on receipt of price, by 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
BS Ssh LY fie bas when Sas 2 ll et 3S 
AND FOR SALE BY 
C. 3. WHITNEY & Co: 


VOCAL. 
Brace Up! or Have You Heard the News? D2, Stewart.. 30 
Darling, Weep no More. Songand Chorus, © 2, Tlays... 35 
Above and Below. Song and Chorus. D8. Junch........ 30 
If You Were I, Would You? Soug. Bb3. Shattuck..... 30 


Kiss Me, Darling, Ere We Part, Bong and Chorus. F 3. 
Stewart.........+ Sn ne Bee ines Ps seetecereee.. 30 
INSTRUMENTAL. 
Silent Tears. Nocturne. Db 5. Lange....cccscece-sssseee 40 
Jolly Fellows. Gallop. F838, Hays....... 30 
Laughing Wave Mazurka, Vib 4. Wilson ............ dees 50 
Belle of the Valley. Schottische. Bb4. Wondell...... per. ao 
Grand Welcome March. C3. Mayer..cccccccccccccccscces 40 
Reception Grand March. Ab4, Lancaster........+0..000. 50 
Truly Yours Quickstep. Brass Band Journal. Melody by 
Hays. . Air by Oo00.. spain .ctcccahane ane aaenss coos 1,00 
No Name Quickstep. Brass Band Journal. Melody by 
Hays: ‘Ait ‘by Goon’ ss. oc. i saccase tue ebee Ree te~s ss 1 00 


It requires no great strength of the imagination to come to 
the conclusion that the above pieces are correctly named in their 
leading title, ‘‘ Wreath of Roses,” not only as symbols of sim- 
plicity, silence, union, bashfulness, beauty and elegance—all of 
which emblems were attributed to the rose by the ancients—but 
moderns who have made the happy acquaintance of the above 
bouquet of sweet music, are lavish in praise of the beautiful 
wreath of which it is composed. 

Any one of the numbers, or all, will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of sum opposite each, by the publishers, 

C.J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jetferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


SOD: Oe TIVES 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size..........+ see. 8300 to $400 
TreRMs—#50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
“ee $75 “oe “ $20 “ “ & a“ 
New 7%-Octave Pianos, large size......2..-..sseeeeees #400 to $600 
Terms—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
oc $100 “ “ $35 “ “ “ “ 
The Largest and Rest Pianos made, sell from...... $600 to $1,500 


TERMs—$100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 


ORGANS. 


Organs which retail for from .........-...+0e00+ ease #50 to $100 
TERMs—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell from, 3. 5: Sucevcess/ sean se ae Peds $100 to $200 

TrrMs— $50 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for 
Organs which sell from...... Beers ab aa ele ae $200 to $400 
TeRMS—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 

For further information, please call on or address 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avonuo, Detroit, Mich. 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS, 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the fol- 
lowing popular Church Books at the lowest rates and 
and in any quantity : 


Retail. Per doz, 
The Victory; .asccets oe a ..$1 50 $13 50 
Triumph ...... OR atts ceieee ae 1 50 13 50 
Choral tribmte 2) eas scene see LO 13 50 
Temple Choir..... ogde arettl abate ale ere! B51) 13 50 
‘Trae’ Choir aeeer4 Teh Lee POS 1 50 18 gO 
Key Notes suis aescte see tee oer 1 50 13 50! 
Harp. of Judah. s.0scietssiutd« ole aaigatttyb0 13 50 
Sacred. Crownis.fa% ste Dots Gees ale eod 13 50 
Choristert. "0 sae cack See eee 1 50 13 50 
New Lute of Zion....... “eS COERELEY 13 50 
Palin’. mesa ee “i ius eo barea: ap orel 90, 13 50 
SOSDLORs «cm fii dag eebat am eens: 1 00 10 50 
Cuystal—Glee Book ...........5- 1 50 13 50 
Single copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of retail 
price. Address 


J.C. WHITNEY & CO. 


MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Tmie Table. 


TAKING EFFECT JUNE 3, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows : 

Mail 7.00 a. M.; Day Express 9.20 a. m.; Evening Express 540 
Pp. M.; Pacific Express (Sundays included) 9.80 P. M, ; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 P. M.; 7.05 Pp. M., 630 A. M., and 8.00 A. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.10 p. m. 


AIR LINE DIVISION. 


Mail ‘Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 A. M. and arrives at Niles at 
53 P. M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 
places. 


Summer 


GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. m. (Mail); 5.10 p. w. (Evening Ex- 
press), and 7.00 A. M. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Rapids at 
4.25 Pp. M.; 9.15 P, M., and 3.15 Pr. M. respectively. 


DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R.R 


Leave Ypsilanti at 8.36 a, mM. and 6.00 p. M. on arrival of Mail and 
Dexter Accommodation, 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.20 A. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex- 

press from Detroit; and 4.50 Pp. M. 
® JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R.R, 

Leave Jackson at 6.00 A. M. and 3.30 Pp. M., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a. M. and 9.15 Pp. M. 

‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows : 

Atlantic Express 3.35 a. M.; Night Express 7.26 a.m.; Dexter 
Accommodation 9.25. M.; Mail 6.25 p. m., and Day Express 
645 P. M. , 
Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 

Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic Express, east, daily ; Evening 

Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 

Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 

daily, except Saturdays and Sundays, 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 
Trains run by Chicago time. 
H. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 
©. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt., Detroit. 


THLE NEW NORTHWESTERN ROUTE. 


Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R.R. 


Detroit, to Plymouth, Howell, Lansing, 
Lyons, lonia, Greenville, Howard, 
Big Rapids, Etc. 


On and after Wednesday, June 11th, 1872, and until further 
notice, trains will leave and arrive at the Michigan Central 
depot as follows: 


Leave.—Mail and Express, 7.30 a. m.; Tonia and Lansing Ac- 
commodation, 4.40 P: m.; Way Freight, 8.20 a. m.; Howell 
Freight, 330 p.m.; Through Freight, 10,30 p. m. 

ARRIVE.—Howell Accommodation, 10.05 a. m.; Mail and Ex- 
press, 2.25 p. m; — Express, 6.55 p. m.; Way Freight, 6.15 
p. m ; Through Freight, 8.00 a, m. . oth 

Trains run by Detroit time. fi £4° 3 SE 

A direct connection is made at Howard with stage for Neway- 
go and Croton. 

Freight office, Woodbridge street, foot of Seventh strect. 

Any information with reference to freight and passenger rates 
will be cheerfully given on application at the Company’s General 
Freight Ottice, corner Woodbridge and Third streets. 


A. H, REESE, Superintendent. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
tf Sumuer ARRANGEMENT, 1872. 
Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway time, which is 
12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as follows: 


Atlantic Express, daily ............-005 oe eee bu abies 4.35. a, m. 
Day Express, daily except Sundays............+.. 8.25 a.m 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays. ......... +--11.30 a.m 

Y. Express, daily except Sundays ............. 7.45p. m. 


The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: 

Third street—3 45 a. m., 7.40 a. m., 11.00 a. m. and 7.00 p.m. 

Brush street—7.20 a. m., 10.50 a. m. and 6 40 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. m., 6.45a. m., 
5.15 p. m. and 9.30 p. m. 

Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson avenue 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 

FRANK E SNOW, 


5 Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sup’t, Hamilton. 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
[Established in 1863. | 


Has graduated Ten ‘Orchestra and Band Masters; Twenty 
x rotons of Sacred Music, and Thirty Professors of Secular 

gic. 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, concrete 
courses of Study, invented and constructed by Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and oniy 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study and practice of every &tvle and grade of 
Music, Authorship and Pubhshing—being the only complete 
University of Music in the world. 

The expense of obtaining an edneation in this school is less 
than half that in any of the established Conservatories. 


Address G. HI. WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Co., N. Y 
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BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. © 


s. : 
An Hour in Fairy Land. In Press. me 
A cantata in one act, by Henry Schoeller, for schools, etc. 
MGC cans sa dcenaviaibon Jha pucue talent es < cesm a ee neishaucs eh ants %D 
PREIS, cnn ce dauae Soavccersscescusn4 De vawcch tkiae geame sae ae j 
Programme for an Hour in Fairy Land, per 100 copies,..../1 00 
Cards offering Tickets for Sale, per dozen,..............--..+05 60 
Maud Irving, or the Little Orphan. An Operetta in five acts. 
Adapted by Geo. Cooper. In Press. 
ea, wa Sas avicss oh. ccoebecuth urtat Cadkraw ate siehansaates vis) 
a Ts iris a ws hun cv.c aie. d ols So's vein Sui esa viele nie Ove es beWe' e's sla'elg voices au 60 
Programme for Waud Irving, per 100 copies,................-. 1 00 
Cards offering Tickets for Sale, perdozen,............6....... 60 
New Wear’s Eive. A Cantata in three parts, by Henry Schoeller, for) 
SOMMER TIRDMAUIIS, WUC gcc cc cclsctevccccestesece wes ee Dee es Boece 
TSG ial ie sik 5/2 oss: o cok = 5 oe Cems ellnjal ds aso mie <iacielane 75 
SUNN A ORR eens ts eho 2s <meta apn 0 oslo apoee alesse gen 60 
Programme for New Wear’s Eve, per 100 copies,............. 100 
Posters offering 'Fickets for Sale, per dozen,.........2........ 60 
PIANO PRIMERS, ETC. 
Peters? Burrowes? Primer. Over 500,000 conics in use. New 
edition, with Czerny’s Letters to a Young Lady and other valuable matter. } 
ae To oy, Slomibiens see) s)c's ola cie's Go ao cose Geltermget > o winter 50 
Cee re apa nin bse © = civics edge cies « Steet 60) 


Calculated either for private tuition or teaching in classes. It is not in- 
tended to interfere with any mode a teacher may have adopted, but should 
be used in addi‘ion to the regular lessons. No scholar who wishes to get a 
thorough knowledge of the elements of music should be without a copy. 
Take none but Peters’ Burrowes’ Primer. It contains twice as much matter, ’ 
as the other editions. > 


Peters? Burrowes? Thorough Fase and Companion. 
In Press, | 
This little work contains all of Burrowes’ Thorough Base, Burrowes’ Com- 

panion to his Thorough Base and other selected matter. The whole forming! 

a complete and practical course of instruction. Be sure and ask for Peters” 

Edition, as it contains twice as much matter as the other copies. 


Peters’? Elements of Thorough Base, 
Especially adapted to the wants of young pupils. 


MELODEON INSTRUCTORS. 


Peters? Melodcom. Bound in boards............... cece eee sees cees 

A desire to meet the wants of many teachers who are teaching the Melo-| 
deon from ** Peters’ Eciectic Piano School,’ has induced the publication of; 
this book. he elementary matter is based on the same principle as the 
above work, and instead of the long, dry studies, a series of beautiful melo- 
dies has been introduced, makiug it a companion for the amateur, as well 
as a class-book for the pupil. 


Mason’s First Book for the Melodeon, 
tions and a choice collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music, 


1 50 


Containing instrue- 


7 
ou 


Weller’s Melodcon without a MWMaster,...................... 75 
Containing complete instructions for this favorite instrument, together 
with a well-ussorted and pleasing variety of sacred and seculur melodics. 
GUITAR METHODS. 
Weller’s Guitar without a Master,................... 2.00655 %5 
We would call special attention to this little work. It is an casy method 
of learning to play this favorite instrument. 
Worrall’s Guitar School,................. aa ota! Serie elet in na 1 50 
Full directions are given for stringing and tuning the Guitar ; also rules 
for holding the instrument, manner of touching the strings, playing the 
chords, arpeggios, double notes, harmonics, etc, In addition to exercises, 
this work contains a large number of select pieces, songs, duets, etc. It is 
admirably suited to the wants of amateurs and scholars desirous of making 
rapid progress, and is recommended to teachers as being the cheapest and 
dest method extant for this beautiful instrument. 
VIOLIN METHODS AND MUSIC. 
Biackmars Southern Welodies,.................22. ceeseee ees! i) 
Blumentese Violin Solos, Complete Violin Part. Bound,....... 3 00 
Blumenlese Complcte Piano Part. Bound,................... 4 00 
A collection of beautiful Operatic, German, and Italian melodies. Also | 
published in sheet form, in twelve numbers, either as violin solos. violin 
duets, piano and violin, or two violins and piano, Itis really the best col- | 
lection out. (The Violin part is bound in a separate volume.) | 
Kreutzer’s Forty Studies for the Violin. Bound,....... TAL: 50) 
j 
Mazas? Violin Enmstructor. In cloth,.................0c0.eceeeeee 2 50 
¢ i 4 ” MDORNOR, Fo. oF. cas she dck bow sees 2 00 
Ask for Peters’ Edition, with Pleyel’s Duets. | 
Puevyels Wuets: Bound). -........5000.0.0.% Rane eee Cartas on 5 
Peters? Improved Violin Enstructor,......... ............... | 95 
_Lovers of this soul-stirring instrument will do well to give ‘ Peters’ 
Violin” an examination. It contains a large collection of rare tunes, such 
as reels, hornpipes, schottisches, marches, and other popular melodies. 
Peters? Parlor Companion, for two Violins, or Flut: ioli 
3 e 
or may be used as Solos for either Flute-or Violin, . els ee ‘ » he gr 2 00, 


ANY MUSIC BOOK SENT, 


| bath Morn. 


CONTENTS OF 
PETERS’ 


Musical Monthly 


Volume VIII. — July to 
December, 1871. 


Answer to ‘‘ When the 
Swallows homeward fly ” 
—Alice. Maz'kade Salon 
—Adalina. Song and C.— 
Angels wait beside the 
Door. Ballad— Belle of 
the Season Waltz—Barney 
A’Leen. Song and C.— 
Bob-o-Link Schottische— 
Birdie’s Prayer. Song and 
C.— Bob-o-Link Waltz— 
Belle of Newport. Valse 
de Salon—Cape May 
Schottische — Charming 
Maggie Waltz—Christ is 
Born. Quartet — Christ- 
mas is here. Duet and 
Quartet — Come, all ye 
Faithful. Solo and C.— 
Cross and Crown. Sacred 
Song and Quartet—Curly 
Hair Waltz— Companion 
to Mollie Bawn. Song and 
C.—The Columbia. March 
Triomphale— Dis Vater- 
land. German S’g—Don’t 
sell my Father rum. S’g— 
Drifting with the Tide. 
Qt.—Dauntless. Polka de 
Salon—Father, ever keep 
me near Thee. Sacred S’g 
— Farewell! —Transcrip- 
tion—Full of Fun March 
—Fantasie from Oberon— 
Go forth, my heart, and 
seek delight—Guard her. 
bright Angels, 
C.—Hark! the herald An- 
gels sing. Quartet—Holy 
Night, (Christmas Eve.) 
Duet and Quartet—Home 
of the Swallows. Duet— 
He that gathereth in Sum- 
mer. iF — Heartsease. 
Ballad—Help the Pcorand 
Perishing—I dort can tell 
you vy. i 
I am happy. Mother dar- 
ling. Song and C.—Japan 
Rose Polka—Luly, darling 
Lulu. Songand C.—Lord, 
who art merciful. Qt.— 
Lily of the Valley Galop— 
Little Children, can you 
tell? Duet and Quartet — 
Le Réve du Guerrier 
March —L’Adaio! Tran- 
scription—Maiden's Blush 
Waltz—My dear old Sun- 
ny Home. Reverie— My 
Mother’s Wedding-Ring. 
Songand C.—My Sister in 
Heaven. Song and C.— 
My Father’s House. Qt.— 
Mermaid’s Song from 
Oberon—Mollie, Darling. 
Song and C.—No6el, Nobel 
Qt.-—Now the Swallows 
are returning. Quartet— 
Nosegay Schotti*he—Oh! 
sweet flowing Streamlct. 
Quartet. Over the River, 
my Darling. Song and C. 
—Oriole Quickstep — Re- 
member thy Creator! S’g 
— Sing to me, Dearest. 
Song and C, — Summer 


Hours. Quartet — Silent 
Love. German Song — 
Swect Nightingale. Qt.— 
Summer Evening. Qt.— 
Summer Hymn. Quartet 


—Speak kindly to your 
Wife Qt.—Speak gently. 
Quartet — Silvery Spring 
Polka—Sappho Mazurka 
—Sweet Annie St. Clair 
Song and C.—The Moth- 
er’s Recognition. Bal- 
Jad— Vis sad to part from 
one so dear. Qt.—The 
departure ofa Friend. Qt. 
The Fatherland. German 
S’¢—The Day now breaks. 


Quartet — The Flower’s 
Prayer. Quartet—Treaty 
of Washington. Grand 


| March—Then and There. 


$’g and C.—The Hunters. 


| Quartet—To praise the 


ever-bounteous Lord—The 


| Breeze from the Shore is 


Duet—The Sab- 


blowing. 
Etc., etc. 


Price, $1.50 per Volume; 
Single Numbers, 0 Cents. 
Back numbers supplied. 

Elegantly Bound Vol- 
umes for 1869, 1870, and 
1871 Price, $4 each, with 
gilt sides and edges. 


Song and’ 


Comic Song —- 


POST-PATID, ON RECEIPT OTM 


| Peters? Parlor Companion, for two Violins and Piano, Flute, | 
3 


VIOLIN METHODS AND MUSIC.—Continued. 


Violin and Piano, Flute and Piano, or Violin and Piano,...............-- | 
Containing a large number of popular Dance Tunes and Choice Operatic 


| Selections. 
Weller’s Violin without a Master,........................... ; 
Containing an easy and simple course of instruction; also a splendid col-| 
lection of tunes arranged especially for the violin. 
WichtPs Young Violinist (Junge Geiger.) Op. 13, First 
Cousse: DotidywithfPleyel’s DA@IS,... Pit... iithice... +. - cede a 3 00 
This is beyond doubt one of the best works published for the violin. It 
contains a clear but concise course of instruction, together with a choice 
collection of melodious exercises for master and pupil. Ask for Peters’ 
edition, and take no other copy. 
WichtIs Practical Violin School for Amateurs, Op. il,), . 
Second. Courses’. caiiaiss daAl ocak ee ee os. ae 2 50 
This consists mainly of melodious duets, arranged in progressive order. 
They include all the different positions, and will be found of great benefit) 
to the scholar. | 
i cae 
Wimmerstedt’s Violin Instructor,............--..........65. Ue 
Prof. Wimmerstedt proves himself fully competent for the task ke has 
undertaken. He is a thorough musician, and has studied under the best, 
European masters. ‘The book is filled with beautiful melodies. 
Blackmar’s Southern Welodies,..................c.ceeeeeee eee: vis) 
Kummer s Flute Sqho@lyenaie |: peste ciptg .tenanduat eee ae Ig 00 
This is recommended to teachers as being worthy of their attention. Tt 
contains but a brief explanation of the first principles of music, thus ena- 
bling the author to devote space to more important matter usually omitted 
by other writers. Among other features contained in ‘* Kummer's,” we! 
would mention several engravings showing the manner of holding the flute, 
a scale for the Diatonic flute, and several large tables showing the different 
yays of fingering certain passages; none of which can be found in any other 
work. 
Peters? Emproved Flute Fnstructor,.......00..00.0... 22.0... 75 
The pleasing variety of new tunes contained in ‘* Peters’ Flute School” 
will always rendcr it a favorite. The exercises are also fine, and will well 
repay the study. 
Weller’s Flute without a MWas’er,......................0. 0.5. 5 
An excellent work for young beginners. It contains instructions designed 
to enable the pupil to obtain a knowledge of the Flute without the aid of a 
teacher. It has also a choice collection of new tunes. 
Wimmerstedts Flute and Piccolo School,................. 75 
Those wishing to learn to play the Flute or Piccolo will find this just 
what they necd. 
- ial - 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
Blackmar’s Southern Melodics for the Accordcon,..... om 
Peters’? Accordeon Imstructor,.............2...2 222.22, 50 
Clarionet without a Master. By Weller,....................... uts) 
Wife without’ a Waster.- By Weller... eave eee "5 
Flageolet without a Master. By Weller,............0.......... v5) 
These are all new and attractive systems of self-instruction, with complete 
rules, exercises, and scales, to enable the beginner to play without the aid 
of a teacher. They have also a choice collection of tunes. 
t 
Woralt’s Zither: School, «22... 5 6... ccsshsehcaased eee eae Ak 2 50 


BRASS BAND AND ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 


Peters? Sax-Horn Joarnal. Forty-eight numbers. By Messrs. 
Schatzman, Squires, Nosher, and Oscar Coon. These Pieces are arranged to 
suit a Band of trom six to thirteen Instruments, 

Midnight! A Beautiful Slow March; Leona Waltz; Cradle Schottische: 
E Pluribus Unum; Anvil Chorus; Ma‘onic March; Indiana Polka: nea 
White, and Blue; Salt River Galop; Pretty Louise Waltz; Driven from 
Home; Whisperings of Love, Waltz ; Strawberries and Cream, March: De- 
fend the Rhine and Prussian Hynm; Iicavenward March; Rustic Beauty 
Polka ; Treaty of Washington, March ; Haunting Eyes, Galop, Engagement 
Waltz; Cong nial Hearts, Mazurka; The Mother's Prayer (Melody by 
Thomas); Nannie Waitz; Charming Waltz; Sunny Hours, Waltz: Mountain 
Belle Schottische; Webster’s Funcral March; Louisville March; Out of the 
Wilderness, Quickstep; Cheer, Boys, Cheer; Not for Joe and Champagne 
Charlie, Quickstep; Lorena and the Answer “Paul Vane,” uickstep ; 
Prettiest Girl and Little Sam, Quickstep; Jamie’s Whisper to Jessie, and 
Good-bye but come again; Florie’s Waltz ; The coming Step, March; Ger- 
mans’ Fatherland; Shamus O’Brien and Widow McGee, Quickstep; Take 
me Home, Quickstep; Jessie Snag ; Loves of the Anvels; Quickstep ; 
Trnly Yours, Quickstep (Melody by Hays); No Name, Quickstep (Melod 
by Hays); Three @2Clock, Mialapy.. 00.5. 5... cc ewgntiHe nts. «aah: se ccee eac 

We Parted and Zulu Zong, Quickstep; Grand Dnchess, No. 1, Operatic 
Selections; Laura Lee, and Where is my Husband; Grand Duchess No. 2; 


Carrie with Golden Hair and Captain Jinks,........ 0.0.0... .cceceeeeeee each|1 50 
Dodworth’s Brass Band School, Containing Instructio: d 
cleven pieces of Music for a Full Band,................. x OR nn Ae 2 


Peters? Orchestra Journal. 
and Second Violin, Clarionet, Cornet, and Bass, 
Cornet, and Trombone ad lid. 


Heavenward March, Flash Galop. Alice Mazurka, Father's at Sea Polka, 
Relle of Saratoga Waltz, Haunting Eyes Galop, Tidal Wave Polka, 
Treaty of Washington Grand March. 

Price of each piece, for eight Instruments,..................20----eeeeeeee 1 00 
Price of each piece for large orchestra (15 Instruments,), same as the above 
with additional parts for 2d Clarionet, 1st and 2d Horn, Viola, Violoncello, 

Opa, atid DM, coc 545s cememstesmatle oe tee 150 

Hereules Waltzes, Engagement Waltzes, and Sensational Quadrilles, with 


Arranged by Oscar Coon for First 
With Finte, Second 


Ficures: «Three pieces“ by Oscar Coon, . .. 2.5... cecedectoesseserasecdence 
For Small Orchestra, (8 Instruments,)..........6-.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeceres each}1 50 
For Large Orchestra, (15, Instruments,)....... ..2.-+ ever rece cee cecwmne each!2 50 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT | 


PIANO FORTES 


HAVE BHEHN AWARDE 


We et bees ahh.. Gree ASIN es °CS-6S een ee 


AND THE STILL HIGHHR RECOMPEHNSH, 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 


T THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867, 


Making a grand total ot 


THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
EIGHTY-ONE FIRST CLASS PRIZES 


At the World's Fair, London. 


Over all competition, for the superiority of the 


SEVENTY-NINE FIRST PREMIUMS 
CHICKERING PIANO FORTES. 


At exhibitions in the United States, 


A general reduction in prices, and a strict adhesion to the one price system, secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


"EL eC EDT OC here IN Gh Teal eee 


Ie the most durable in the world, and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has no equal in the country. They will be feund pure and 
sonorous in tone; the treble and tenor liquid, brilliant and melodious; the bass deep, clear and rich; the touch light, elastic and powerful. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly meehanieal aida to labor. 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 


the business. 
SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the peints which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 
PIANOS are considered superior to others: 
1. QUALITY OF TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5. STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2. BODY OR POWER OF TONE. ___ 4. DELICACY AND POWEK OF ACTION. 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold by us. A very large and elegant assortment can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily 


SE 
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READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 
The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 


in Europe or America: [fRANSLATION. | 

Messrs, CHICKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 
(auperlatively perfect). | There is no quality which is foreign tothem, Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmony, 
brilliancy, solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects, * * * —LISZT. 

I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world —L. M. GOTTSCHALK, 


OV BE, 399,000! CELICR BIER LIN Gr ce LAINGS 


Are now in use, and among the thousahds sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Persons-at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person, ; ’ 
Tilustrated Catalogues, fully describing and showing the external appearance of each style of Grand, Square and Upright Piano, manufactured by Chickering & Sons, mailed free on 


application to C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


Che Song Sournal. 


| A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AND ITS LITERATURE. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO,, P 
197 Jefferson Avenue. { Publishers. 


. ‘Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.'’ Terms: BR rsademviit » 


. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by C. J. WHITNEY & CO., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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The Last Eve of Summer. Boston and the Jubilee. 


By far the grandest and most impressive musical 
demonstration of the century, was the Peace Jubilee, 
at Boston. It was vast in conception, wonderful in 
in its aggregation of cultivated talent, superb in its 
masterly leadership and direction, and triumphant 
as an evidence of American enterprise and manage- 
ment. Any city or any continent could be justly 
exultant over such a monstrous exposition of musical 
art, and Boston deserves unqualified praise for the 
munificence manifested in creating and perfecting 
an affair, the machinery and details of which de- 
manded not only immense expenditures, but absolute 
genius to bring them fairly and successfully into 
play. All that was required in nerve, means, and 
management, Boston had at hand, and everything 
prominently connected with the Jubilee was unqual- 
ifiedly great. The building itself, rough and rugged 
in its outward aspect, was a marvel within of com- 
fort, cleanliness, tasteful adornment, and acoustic 
perfection. The choral and performers’ platforms 
and the auditorium alike were models of architectu- 
ral design and adornment, and stretched from earth 
to the dome, tier upon tier, and crowded with eager 
and enthusiastic multitudes presented a spectacle 
that it is as difficult to portray as it is to conceive. 
Whether they were twenty thousand musicians and 
accommodations for fifty thousand auditors, or 
whether the enterprise was a Yankee advertisement 
of the ‘‘ Hub,” or whether the grand and thrilling 
organ was too big and boisterous, or whether the 
musical selections were masterpieces or otherwise, 
it will be confessed that a city that can conceive and 
construct such a structure, call tens of thousands of 
cultivated choristers from the schools and churches 
of all grades and shades in its surrounding neighbor- 
hood, command prima donnas, and tenors, and 
bassos from far-off lands and sister cities at home, 
transport across broad seas world renowned compo- 
sers and leaders, and bands of matchless skill, and 
combine the genius, talent, power, and execution of 
all into an imposing and inspiring whole, deserves a 
place in the very front rank of metropolitan com- 
munities. And as American journalists, having 
none of the narrow and nasty jealousies that are 
common to the New York press, we are pleased 
with the opportunity of rendering to Boston that 
which her enterprise, liberality, and genuine grit 
deserve. The spirit prevading the demonstration 
from the beginning to its close, was in the highest 
sense American; and its successful imitation on an 
equal or even a grander scale by other cities of the 
continent would not fail to inspire a popular taste 
for cultivated music, and redound to the credit of 
the nation. Boston has set an example that we hope 
to have Philadelphia follow when the people of the 
world come hence to witness the Centennial com- 
memoration of the freedom of America, and the 
beginning of a new and better era for humanity 
everywhere throughout the universe.—Philadelphia 
Sunday Transcript. 


Tis the last eve of summer 
In the silence profound, 
O’er field and o’er forest 
Now closing around. 
Farewell to the pleasures 
Which round us have play'd, 
Farewell to the summer, 
Its sunshine and shade. 


The husbandman’s labors 
Have met their reward, 
The harvest is gather’d, 
The garner is stored. 
The orchard is blushing, 
The cornfield is pale, 
The foliage is drooping, 
Its verdure must fail. 


The cricket is singing 
Its requiem alone, 
O’er the season departed 
Its shrill note makes moan. 
The nightingale’s warblings 
Strike faint on the ear, 
With song more melodious 
Its close drawing near. 


Farewell to the summer, 
Its sunshine and shade, 
By the whisperings of nature 
Its requiem is said! 
Farewell its green drap'ry 
That curtain’d the wood; 
Farewell all its pleasures 
Of field and of flood! 


And oh, may Life’s summer, 
Whose solstice is near, 

Glide as gently to autumn 
As that of the year; 

And my wasting age gath’ring 
Rich fruits of the past, 

Be shrouded in honor 
Serenely at last. 


The Beauty of the Heart. 


-BY J. BRAINERD MORGAN. 

A lovely form may charm the eye 

With fairest loveliness and grace; 
And oft we may be captured by 

The witching beauty of a face; 
But there’s a beauty far more true, 

Whose radiant charms shall ne’er depart, 
But every morn and eve be new, 

It is the beauty of the heart. 


Beneath the weight of passing years 
The proudest form must stoop and bend, 
And all the charms that beauty wears 
Must fade away and have an end; 
The sparkling light must leave the eye, 
And from the cheek the bloom depart; 
But there’s a charm that ne’er shall die, 
It is the beauty of the heart. 


Tis this that scatters o’er life’s path? 
The gems of happiness and truth; 
And many charms in age it hath, 
As in the rosy morn of youth; 
A charm that wreaths the earth with flowers, 
And doth the sweetest joys impart— 
Which brightly gilds the saddened hours; 
It is the beauty of the heart. 


The Coliseum Organ. 


The capacity of the Boston Jubilee instrument 
is about Joatile that built under Mr. J. H. Wilcox’s 
direction for the Musical Festival of 1859, and will 
be contained in a space thirty feet wide by twenty 
deep—the loftiest pipe extending to a height of for- 
ty-three feet from the gallery base. The only por- 
tion of the instrument to be incased is that below 
the top of the sound board—every pipe except those 
in the swell being visible from the auditorium. The 
largest pipes of the first manual will be placed at the 
ends and back of the organ chest—the smaller pipes 
extending toward the centre—and the stops grading 
from rear to front in their order of descent in the 
scale. Brayton’s ready motor, a gas engine recently 
brought into prominence, will furnish the power for 
working the eight pumps which are to supply the 
immense organ with compressed air. These pumps 


Ir Mis: lips would keep from slips 
Five things observe with care, 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 


differ widely from any in general use, being in chest 
form, with piston pressure, and each is of a delivery 
capacity of eight cubic feet of air to every revolution 
of the crank shaft, which is calculated at twenty per 
minute, allowing for the eight pumps an aggregate 
capacity of twelve hundred and eighty eubic feet in 
that time. Two boxes, of ninety cubic feet area 
each, will receive and distribute this air as it is 
forced in and required by the key and pedal de- 
mand. Some idea of the volumes and pressure 
which will be requisite for supplying the atmospheric 
requirements of the instrument may be gained by 
the statement that, while a pressure of two to four 
inches is ordinary on church organs of average ca- 
pacity, at least sixteen inches pressure will be need- 
ed to fill this instrument when the full organ is re- 
quired. The key desk of two banks is to be placed 
over the main entrance for chorus and orchestra, 
sixty feet removed from the organ chest, with which 
it communicates by reversed action, aided by pneu- 
matic levers applied to both manuals and pedals. 
The economy of power in manipulation thus obtained 
will be probably greater than that heretofore ac- 
quired on any instrument yet built. Very little will 
be done in the way of ornamentation, the arrange- 
ment of the pipes in a symmetrical manner sufficing 
for all artistic effects desired.—Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser. 


Origin of Instruments—A Musical Research 
into Antiquity. 

As the lyre of the Greeks was the harp of the 
moderns, so the viol and the vielle of the middle 
ages became the modern violin. The viol was of 
various sizes formerly, and, as at present, was an- 
ciently employed for accompaniment to airs and 
songs. That of three strings was introduced into 
Europe by the jugglers of the thirteenth century. 
The violin was invented toward the close of the 
same century. The fiddle, however, is mentioned as 
early as A. D. 1200, in the legendary life of St. 
Christopher. It was introduced into England by 
Charles II. ; 

Pythagoras is said to have invented harmonic 
strings, in consequence of having heard four black- 
smiths working with hammers in harmony, whose 
weights he found to be 6, 8, 9, 12; or, rather, by 
squares, as 36, 64, 81 and 144. 

Doctor Franklin is said to have ascribed the in- 
vention of music to the many varied sounds pro- 
duced by the hammers of Tubal Cain. 

The Harmonica, a system of musical glasses by 
which peculiarly sweet notes are produced, was first 
invented by an Irish gentleman named Puckerage, 
and received Dr. Franklin’s attention and was by 
him improved. 

The flute was invented by Hiaquis, a Phrygian, 
the father of Marsyas. It was known to the Ro- 
mans, and it was prized to such an extent in anti- 
quity that several female deities lay claim to its 
invention. The flute was more commonly used in 
public assemblages than the violin until the earl 
part of the last century, when the-works of Corelli 
became popular. 

The pipe is among the earliest instruments on 
record. ‘The ‘‘ pipers” were at one time the ‘‘ great 
originals” of Ireland, but this class have greatly 
diminished in point of importance and numbers. 
The Irish people dwell with no little gratification on 
the tales and eccentricities pertaining to the pipers 
and their times. 

More recently the Scotch have claimed the bag- 
pipe as a national instrument, while the ‘‘harp of 
Erin” is a cherished emblem of the Irish people. 
At a meeting in Edinburg, the Lord Advocate re- 
cently, in speaking of the bagpipes of the Scotch, 
ventured the assertion that the instrument was *‘ es- 
pecially English ;” that the English were the original 
bagpipers, in which argument he claimed Shaks- 
peare as an authority, and adds that ‘“‘Shakspeare 
does not introduce them into Macbeth. The arniies 
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do not march on Dunsinane to the sound of the bag- 
pipe, and yet he speaks of the drone of the Lincoln- 
shire and Yorkshire bagpipe. Scotchmen were not 
pipers, they were harpers. The harp was an old 
Scotch instrument, and continued so until recently.” 

Scripture alludes to the pipe in Ezekiel, and says: 
‘“The workmanship of thy tabrets and of thy pipes 
was prepared in thee in the day that thou wast 
created.” From the formation of ‘Pyre the pipe had 
been the emblem of her rejoicing and the pledge of 
her prosperity. 

The Chinese nation, from remote periods, are 

-known to have used the pipe among other instru- 
ments. 

The flute and pipe are spoken of in connection 
with the shepherds and keepers of flocks and herds 
of remote periods. It is said that among this class 
of people originated some of the improvements 
which led to the perfection of flute music, suggested 
by effects produced by the wind coming in contact 
with reeds shaped at various lengths. The’ flute 
originally had but two holes, but the shepherds dis- 


covered the improved harmony produced by several |- 


holes in connection with longer reeds. 

The above, pertaining to the origin of musical 
instruments, we take from the Detroit Free Press of 
June 9th, and commend its perusal to all interested 
in the history of the instruments therein brought to 
view, as developing a progress and improvement 
in their effects, inaugurated by Haydn and Von 
Weber, surprising and apparently limitless. 


The Opera all Wrong. 

The Opera is a mixture of two things which ought 
always to be kept distinct—the sphere of musical 
emotion and the sphere of dramatic action. It is 
not true, under any circumstances, that people sing 
songs with a knife through them. The war between 
the stage and music is internecine. We have only to 
glance at a first-rate libretto, e. g., that of Gounod’s 
“Faust,” to see that the play is miserably spoiled for 
the music. We have only to think of any stock 
opera to see that the music is hampered and impeded 
in its developments by the play. Controversy upon 
the subject will, of course, rage fiercely. Meanwhile 
irreversible principles of art must be noted. Music 
expresses the emotions which attend certain char- 
acters and situations, but not the characters and 
situations themselves, and the two schools of opera 
_have arisen out of this distinction. The Italian 
school wrongfully assumes that music can express 
situations, and thus gives prominence to the situa- 
tions. The German school, when opera has been 
forced upon it, has striven with the fallacy involved 
in its constitution, by maintaining that the situation 
must be reduced and made subordinate to the emo- 
tion which accompanies it, and which it is the busi- 
ness of music to express. Thus the tendency of 
many German operas is to make the scene as ideal 
as possible. The more unreal the scene, the more 
philosophical, because the contradiction to common 
sense is less shocking in what is professedly unreal 
than in what professes to represent real things but 
does so in an unnatural manner. Weber was 
impelled by a true instinct to select an unreal mise en 
sene in connection with which he was able to express 
real emotions. ‘‘Oberon” and ‘Der Freischutz” 
are examples of this. In spite of all drawbacks, it 
is not difficult to see why the opera does, and prob- 
ably willfor some time, retain its popularity. The 
public in all ages are children, and are led like chil- 
dren. Let one person clap, and the others are sure 
to follow. Let a clown but laugh, and the whole 
house will giggle. Along drama is a little dull with- 
out music; much music is a little dull without 
scenery. Mix the two, in however unreasoning a 
manner, and the dull or intellectual element in each 
is kept out of sight, and will be swallowed unsus- 
piciously. It is the old story of the powder in the 
jam. Isay nothing against music being associated 
with situations, as in the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” or as an oratorio. It is only when music 
is made part of the situation that it is misapplied. 
Let the event be in all cases left to the imagination; 
but if it be expressed, then the more imaginative and 
suggestive the expression, the less the violence done 
to common sense. The cantata and the oratorio are 
the forms which, with some modification, will pre- 
vail over the opera. When Mr. Santley appears in 
Exeter Hall as Elijah, in a tail-coat and white kid 
gloves, no one is offended, and every one is impressed, 
because he does not pretend to reproduce the situa- 
tion, but merely to paint in words and music its 
appropriate emotion, leaving the rest to be supplied 
by the imagination of the audience. But let Mr. 
Santley put on a camel’s hair shirt, and appear in 
otherwise wild and scanty raiment of the Hebrew 
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prophet—let him sing inside a paste-board cave, or 
declaim from the summit of a wooden carmel, and 
our reverence is gone—our very emotions of the 
sublime music are checked by the farsical unreality 
of the whole thing. Herr Rubenstein once enter- 
tained, perhaps still entertains, the idea of putting 
the whole of Genesis on the stage with sacred music, 
and thought that England’s reverence for the Bible 
would pave the way for the production of sacred 
opera in this country; he was much disappointed on 
being told that it was precisely Englishmen’s tradi- 
tional sense of reverence for the Bible stories which 
would not suffer them to witness its scenes brought 
before the footlights. This is perfectly true. But 
why is it so? Because, the more strongly we feel 
the importance of a story, the less can we bear to 
see it presented in a perfectly irrational manner, such 
as opera presentations must always be.—ZZ. R. Haweis. 


At what Age should Instruction in Vocal 
Music Commence ? 


A child should be trained to tones or musical 
sounds, as he is to words, from early infancy. He 
should be taught, first, to listen to tones, either vocal 
or instrumental, or both, and afterwards to produce 
tones. The most simple little melodies, chaste and 
beautiful, united to pure and appropriate words in 
poetic form, should be taught by the pattern of the 
mother’s or teacher’s voice; or as we often express 
it, by rote. If this is successfully continued until 
the child is eight years old, he will by that time 
sing as readily, as easily, and with as much accurrcy 
as he speaks; and then he may commence learning 
to readmusic, or may acquire a practical knowledge 
of the musical signs, or of notation. In the mean- 
time, much attention should be given to taste, both 
in respect to the delivery of tones and of words. 
That which is usually called expression should re- 
ceive careful attention from the first lessons of child- 
hood. Care must be taken to treat the voice accord- 
ing to the physical strength of the pupil, but there 
should be a regular daily practice. he child should 
never sing when fatigued, or immediately after eat- 
ing. In short, the voice should be used under the 
guidance of common sense, with the addition of a 
little physiological experience, so as to avoid too 
much effort, by any attempts to force it up or down. 
At the age of 15 or 16, the voice changes; when the 
change has passed, the vocal exercises may be grad- 
ually taxed more severely; if the pupil has extraordi- 
nary talent, or a remarkably fine voice, and especially 
if there be an intention to become a professional 
vocalist, or public singer, now is the time to aim 
more directly at the full development of the vocal 
powers. Two or three years of close application 
will now do much for the pupils, so that at the age 
of twenty, a young lady may be in the professional 
sense a singer. If, however, the profession of singer 
is not intended, a year devoted to vocal cultivation 
(after the previous juvenile training mentioned above) 
will be quite sufficient for all the domestic and social 
purposes of song. 

It is a very common error to suppose that a child 
will be injured by the use of her voice in singing; 
it is just as reasonable to say that she will injure her 
eyes by looking, or her limbs by walking, or especi- 
ally by dancing. There is no danger in the use of 
her voice in singing at any time, from four years of 
age up to full growth, provided the condition of the 
child be taken into consideration, and her efforts are 
always kept within the bounds of- prudence, or 
adapted to the health, strength, etc., of the pupil. 
An important consideration in favor of teaching 
vocal music to misses is this: it prepares them for the 
piano-forte. No one ought ever to commence the 
piano-forte unless she has acquired a knowledge of 
the musical characters previously, by attending a 
singing School or class instructions, so as to be able 
to read easy music readily at sight; or, if it be desired 
in particular cases, to commence the piano-forte 
at a very early age, the two things should be carried 
on simultaneously. We do not mean, however, to 
say that if it be desirable to teach a child the instru- 
ment, without reference to cost, it may not be well 
done without the previous knowledge of notation; 
yet there are things in music, as for example, tdme, 
which cannot be so well taught individually as in 
classes. On the other hand, it is true that class-in- 
struction, either in vocal or instrumental music, is 
not sufficient for one who desires to excel; it prepares 
the way, but individual instruction must follow. 
On the whole, the idea that it will injure a child to 
sing is a foolish one; we might with just as much 
propriety say it will injure a child to laugh. But as 
in extreme cases, children have been injured by 
severe laughing, or by severe and protracted physical 
exercise in playing, so one may injure her voice by 
an intemperate use of it. Most certain it is, that 
except in extraordinary cases, if one does not com- 


mence singing in childhood, she will never do much 
afterward. If one has not been taught to use her 
voice freely in singing while yet a child, she will 
not, in all probabilities, ever acquire much control 
of her vocal organs.— Musical Gazette. 


A Music-Teacher Abroad. 


The facts narrated in the following communication 
to the Cincinnati Daily Times, occurred, it is said, 


‘in that section of Illinois called ‘‘ Egypt,” in which, 


it was reported, a short time since, there was onl 
one person who could read, and he was the “ school- 
master.” The extent of his acquirements was an 
ability to read when the whole matter was set in 
capitals, 

A few nights ago, I attended a singing school a 
few miles from this place. It was a fac-simile, in its 
way, of a Western debating-society. I took a back 
seat in the synagogue (front seats reserved for ladies 
and singers). Asamark by which to be distinguished 
from common folks, the teacher kept his hat on 
until service had fairly commenced, and by way of 
livening the exercises, he interrupted the erecutive 
with numerous bursts of oratory, the product of his 
own master application! It was the. second time 
the class had met, and he was putting them through 
the ‘ruddymens,’ with variations in the following 
Styles: ~ 

“Feller citizens of the community, and members 
of my class! In larnin’ to sing the science of music, 
it is permanently necessary to learn to discover the 
music of sounds; and, secondly, to become perfect 
in the melodious unison of the many harmonious 
voices which shall blend the music of their melody 
in the sacred sprains that shall emancipate from the 
consecrated frestoed (!) walls of ,this school-house 
institution. 

Yes, feller citizens, to contain all this vast amount 
of constitutional larnin’, it is necessary, yea, we are 
bound by the respect we have for the people of the 
community, whose hearts we are now making glad 
by our vocabular sprains; and for the love we feel, 
yea, verily, enjoy! for these fair, rosy-cheeked bloom- 
ing bucky (buxom) lasses! I repeat it, it is necessary, 
we are bound! to practyze—ah-a-hem! known 
pieces, sO as to contain all this afore-mentioned con- 
stitutional larnin’ to sing the science of music—and 
for the afore-mentioned object we will sing and prac- 
tyze from that very knowin’ hime which commences 
in the following language: 

“Oh! that will be joyful.” s 

Now, feller-citizens, I want you, I desire you to 
sing this soul-inspiring song with true pheelinks of 
devotion and pyty, which when once done, you have 
learned the inexcusable science of music. Take the 
note; altogether, do sol, do; sing: 

“Oh! that'll be choyful, choyful, 
To meet to part no more. 
On Cai-nan sappy shore }» 

Good! (clasps his hands.) Now, in the language 
of the conspired book-keeper, the ice is bruck! You 
can now turn to the hime recorded, on page, named 
Boylton. Sing with understandin’; do, sol, do!’ 

This isa verbatim report of his harrangue, as I can 
recollect it. He made the class sing several camp- 
meeting hymns to perfect their pronunciation.” 


A SuccessruL STrRATAGEM.—When Haydn, the 
musician, was in England, one of the pe princes 
commissioned Sir Joshua Reynolds to take his por- 
trait. Haydn went to that painter’s house and sat 
to him, but soon grew tired. Sir Joshua, careful of 
his reputation, would not paint a man of acknowl- 
edged genius with a stupid countenance, and 
deferred the sitting till another day. The same 
weariness and want of expression occurring at the 
next attempt, Reynolds went and communicated 
the circumstance to his royal highness, who con- 
trived the following stratagem. He sent to the 
painter’s house a pretty German girl, in the service 
of the Queen. Haydn took his seat for the third 
time, and as soon as the conversation began to flag, 
a curtain rose, and the fair German addressed him 
in his native language with a most elegant compli- 
ment. Haydn, delighted, overwhelmed the en- 
chantress with questions; his countenance recoy- 
ered its animation, and Sir Joshua rapidly seized its 
traits.— Anecdotes of Artists. 


New MosicaL Srarr.—George 8. Darling has 
invented a new staff. The principle of the scheme 
is to represent by the staff the key-board of a piano, 
and make the spaces indicate the white keys and the 
lines the black one. For this purpose the staff is 


formed of five heavy and two light (dotted) lines, 


and six spaces. The light dotted lines are used to 


eparate the spaces indicating the white keys, 


between which no black keys intervene, 
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Gorrespoudence. 


‘Letter from Boston. 

WHAT Is TO BE DONE WITH THE CoLtiseUM—A. Mon- 
STER CATHOLIC ConNCERT—THE MusIcAL CONSERY- 
ATORIES AND THE Fart CAMPAIGN—A NEW 
ORGAN—CONCERTS BY THE FRENCH BANDS— 
Musica Prospects—TuHE THEATRES—PERSONAL 
—Music AT THE SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Correspondence of THE SONG JOURNAL. 
Boston, August 20, 1872. 


What is to be done with the Coliseum? The Jubi- 
lee management seem to consider the building as big 
an elephant as the Jubilce itself proved to be on their 
hands. The structure has been opened for inspection 
at twentv-five cents a head, but there have been no 
concerts there since the. 7th of July, when the last 
festival entertainment took place. Various sugges- 
tions have been made, none of which have been 
carried out, in reference to the future use of the 
building. It was at one time contemplated to hold 
an Industrial Exposition in the building, but when 
the subject was canvassed, there were found to be 
many obstacles in the way of its successful accom- 
plishment, the chief of which was a lack of time for 
the necessary preparation. While New York, Bal- 
timore, Cincinnati and Louisville have been at work 
for many months upon similar enterprises, it was 
useless for Boston to.attempt to do as much, or more, 
within the space of a few weeks. So the Fair was 
given up. Then the Massachusetts Society for the 
Promotion of Agriculture proposed to hire it for the 
purpose of giving a calf concert, or something of 
the kind, but the aftair fell through, in consequence 
the desire of that organization to saddle all the risk 
on to the owners of the building. Promenade con- 
certs were suggested (and might yet be profitable if 
properly managed), and a Teuton wanted to turn the 
structure into a mammoth beer and concert garden. 
The price asked fora day’s occupancy of the Col- 
iseum is one thousand dollars. A concert is to be 
given there next Sunday afternoon, in aid of the 
House of the Angel Guardian, and a children’s cho- 
rus of thirty thousand and a large band are promised. 
The chorus will be made up of Catholic Sunday 
School children. 

At a meeting of the Jubilee Executive Committee, 
held on the 15th inst., after much deliberation, the 
following vote was passed: 


Voted, That a Sub-Committee of five be appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Henry Mason, J. H. Chadwick, 
C. W. Slack, J. F. Paul and P. 8. Gilmore, under 
the direction of the Executive Committee, to make 
such disposition of the Coliseum building as shall 


_ be deemed best for the interests of the Committee, 


Mr. Gilmore, and all concerned. 

This committee favor the disposal of the property 
by lot or raffle, and in furtherance of this plan it is 
probable that a grand concert and ball, both to be 


’ given on amammoth scale, will take place about the 


middle of October, the tickets to which will entitle 
the holder to a ‘‘chance.” The building cost nearly 
two hundred thousand dollars, but it is probable that 
only fifty thousand tickets will be issued, at three 
dollars each, The plan contemplates doing the 
handsome thing by Mr. Gilmore, who, as is well 
known, realized not a single penny from the Jubilee. 

The different Conservatories of Music are getting 
in readiness for the fall campaign. We have the 
New England Conservatory of Music, the Boston 
Conservatory of Music, the National College of 
Music, the Boston Music School and Mr. Petersilea’s 
Music School. Of these, the New England Con- 
Servatory takes the lead, both in attendance and 
importance. During the five years of its existence, 
the average attendance per term has been no less 
than 672. Mr. Henry Strauss, lately a professor in 
the Conservatory at Geneva, an accomplished pianist, 
composer and author, has been added to the list of in- 


structors at the Conservatory, and so has Mr. Charles 
Koppitz. Dr. Tourjee has contracted with the 
well known organ builders, Messrs. E. & G. G. Hook 
and Hastings, for a new three manual pipe organ, 
for the use of the organ classes, which are under the 
instruction of Messrs.George E. Whiting, J. K. Paine, 
F. H. Torrington and Dudley Buck. The following 
are the specifications of the instrument: 


To have three manuales, and a pedale of two and a half 

octaves. 
Jompass of manuales, from Co to A3, 58 notes. 

Compass of Pedale, from C1 to F°, 380 notes. 

Enclosed in an elegant black walnut case with front pipes 
ornamented in delicate shades of blue and brown with gold. 

To contain the following stops and pipes: 

I—MANUALE (Great) 


1. 8 feet Open Diapason, metal........+6.-..seeeeeee 58 pipes 
2.8 * Rohr Flote, wood and metal..............+. bar the 
8. 4 “ Octave, Metal... i.scccecccsvvcversiccccooece Scat 
4,3 * Twelfth, metal... cescciccsccesscrcecess ara Oe aoe 
5. 2 “ Wifteenth, metal... ...cccccveccsccesccvcecs oS 
6.8 “ Salicional, metal........s+.++. wie vinte sie'etaie'e stats BGs ss 
7.8 “ Blank for Trumpet. 
II—MANUALE (Swell.) 
8. S feet Viola, metal.... .......sccccecerseceses eee 58 pipes 
9.8 ‘ Stopped Diapason, wood and metal..... 60.08) °° 
10.4 “ Flanto Traverse, WO0d........cscsseseseees eo 
11.4 “ Violina, metal.......... Gove vevewcbe sestide oe 65.4555 
12.8 * Trumpet, metal..........ccceeecececeecceee 58s 
ITI—MANUALE (Solo.) 6 
13. 8 feet Dulciana, metal.........+.--seeesseseevecees 58 eee 
14. 8 © Melodia, WO00d....-cocccccsccsccccssenve ooatta 
15.4 “ Flute d’Amour,wood and metal........++++ 58, = 76 
16, 2 “ Piccolo, metal.....ccccecescccerecssccccscces ii 
17. 8 ‘ Clarionet, metal......c.cecerecesevecssevees 465 86 
PEDALE. 
18. 16 feet Bourdon, WOOd.....-..eeeeeveeereeercestees 30 pipes 
19. 8 “* Flute, wood.......... Eoclonsisnees anew Rote at leat A 


MECHANICAL REGISTERS. 
20. 11 to I Manuale Coupler. 
21. III to I Manuale Coupler. 
22. IL to IIL Manuale Coupler. 
23. I Manuale to Pedale Coupler. 
24. II Manuale to Pedale Coupler 
25. III Manuale to Pedale Coupler. 
26. Tremolo Swell. 
27. Bellows Signal. 

PEDALE MOVEMENTS. 

1. Fork Combination with I Manuale. 
2. Piano Combination with I Manuale. 
3. Adjustable Swell Pedale. 

The National College of Music is anew institution, 
about starting under the management of Mr. Thomas 
Ryan and other members of the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tette Club, and is in no way connected with the 
College of Music founded by the Boston University, 
as announced last month. Mr. Ryan has engaged 
Mr. B. J. Lang, Signor Vincenzio Cirillo, from the 
Naples Conservatory, and others, as teachers. The 
College of Music instituted by the Boston University 
will begin operations September 16. All information 
regarding it may be had by addressing E. Tourjee, 
Music Hall, Boston. 

The French Band gave four concerts at the Boston 
Theatre about the first of the month. All were well 
attended except the last, and the members foolishly 
let some pic-nic speculators damage their prospects 
on that occasion. They accepted an invitation to 
attend a ‘‘grand excursion and pic-nic” given in 
their honor, giving a concert at one-third the price 
demanded in town, and the result was that everybody 
stayed away from their next high- priced entertain- 
ment. Then, the poor fellows were nearly starved 
on the miserable occasion. At their four concerts 
the Band played very few selections they had not 
previously performed in the Coliseum—not over four 
at most. At the closing concert a very charming 
waltz by M. Maury, the second director of the Band, 
was performed, and also a military march by M. 
Paulus, the chief director. The former is entitled 
‘Farewell, Sweet Heart.” It is understood that the 
Band carried home with them $28,000 exclusive of 
their Jubilee gains, and despite a loss of $8,000 by 
the Chicago defalcation. 

Public band concerts are given upon the Common 
or public squares nearly every night, the City Coun- 
cil defraying the expense to the amount of some 
$3,000 or $4,000 for the season. These entertain- 


ments call together large and well behaved assem- 
blages, made up of every class of citizens who are 
numbered in the ‘‘ can’t-get-aways.” 

Both Music Hall and Tremont Temple are being 
put through a course of-renovation and improvement 
in preparation for the coming season. Music Hall 
has been newly frescoed and otherwise beautified. 
At Tremont Temple extensive alterations have been 
made in the way of new seats, etc., and the organ 
has been improved. Music Hall will continue to be 
the favorite place for concerts, and the lecture busi- 
ness (in which department the ‘‘Hub” is especially 
strong) will probably be divided between the two 
places. 

Rubenstein is to give a series of concerts at Music 
Hall October 14, 18 and 19, and on subsequent dates. 

Theodore Thomas will give a series of concerts at 
Music Hall November 29 and 30 (matinee), and De- 
cember 2, 3, 5, 6 and 7 (matinee). Mr. Thomas, by 
the by, has engaged the gifted young American tenor, 
Mr. George L. Osgood, for all his concerts next 
season. Mr. Osgood returned from Europe only a 
couple of months ago, after signal triumphs in Ber- 
lin and Vienna. 

It is probable that Mrs. Moulton will sing in 
oratorio with the Handel and Haydn Society at 
Christmas. She will not organize a concert company 
this season, and probably will not be heard outside 
New England. 

Lucca will be due at the Boston Theatre about the 
first of January. 

Mr. Peck, whose concerts in past years have been 
so popular, and who has introduced nearly all the 
great artists in the country, will early be heard from, 
without doubt, and we may expect a busy season in 
all departments of music. Mr. Peck is the business 
agent of Music Hall, and one of the best concert 
managers in the country. 

It is probable that Camilla Urso and Adelaide 
Phillipps will give concerts together the coming 
season, 

Mr. M. W. Whitney remains in America, although 
he has standing offers of a very flattering character 
to return to Europe. He has received a very tempt- 
ing offer to connect himself with a New York choir. 

The theatrical managers are busy making arrange- 
ments for the coming season. George L. Fox has 
just closed a ‘‘ Humpty Dumpty ” season at the Globe 
Theatre, which extended nine weeks. The clear 
profits were something like twenty thousand dollars. 
Emerson’s California Minstrels now occupy the 
house. The new Lydia Thompson Troupe appear 
here September 30, and the regular season opens 
October 14. Among the company engaged by man- 
ager Floyd are Messrs. C. W. Couldock, Wm. Sher- 
idan, C. Leslie Allen and John T. Raymond, Mrs. 
Barry, Miss Orton and Miss Laura Phillips. 

The Boston Theatre reopened for a summer season 
on the 19th, with Lisa Weber, Pauline Markham, 
and a burlesque company, Mr. Burnand’s ‘‘ Paris” 
being the especial feature. Joseph Proctor is to 
appear here September 2. 

The Boston Museum has undergone extensive 
alterations and improvements during the summer 
recess. Both the auditorium and stage have been 
remodeled. The house will open for the regular 
season in the course of a week or two, with about 
the same stock company as last season. No ‘‘stars” 
are played at this house, and but few are accepted 
at the Globe, the management of both houses rely- 
ing on the merits of good comedy acting and occa- 
sionally new plays as attractions. The companies at 
both places are very strong. The Boston Theatre ! is 
altogether a ‘‘star” theatre. 

A musician named Yon Duren, who was bold 
enough to open the St. James Theatre five weeks ago, 
has stumbled into a ‘‘good thing” by producing 
‘‘Buffalo Bill” and pieces of a kindred character. 

Many of our Boston musicians have been absent 
during the summer, or rather since the Jubilee. 
Hall’s Boston Band give nightly concerts on the Fall 
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River boats. Bands for concerts, promenading and 
dancing are found at all the summer resorts, the best 
music in New England doubtless being that heard at 
the Profile House, New Hampshire, where the 
orchestra includes Charles Koppitz, Fred. F. Ford, 
August Schultze and other prominent players. 


RANGER. 


Sacred Music and Church Choirs, 
BY 8. 8. JACKSON. 


Who has not, at some time in his life, felt the 
influence of music; who can say, that at some period 
of his existence, his turbulent dispostion has not 
been subdued, and his rough and raging passions 
been calmed to submissive gentleness, by the soul- 
stirring and sweet-flowing songs which are dedicated 
to Divine praise? 

Who has not been wafted nearer to the Father’s 
house on high by the delicious strains of sweet music 
stealing upon his weary frame and troubled spirit ? 
Who has not felt that to live in a world where there 
is no music would be worse than death itself? But 
we rejoice to know that, although our people are not 
yet quite up to the right pitch in this direction, we 
are making rapid progress, and that everything which 
tends to elevate and refine is moving onward and 
upward, with a firm and resistless march, which 
must in the end accomplish the grandest and most 
happy results. And so each one who has enlisted in 
this army must be found in the front ranks, where 
he can plant the banner of love and sow the seed of 
union and harmony, which shall so unite and bind 
this people together, that all will alike seek after 
those things which will enable us to enjoy and appre- 
ciate the good we may find in this world. 

And in what way can we do more for ourselves, 
our friends, this nation, this world, and our God, 
than to be laboring for the elevation of sacred song, 
which is now no small part of Divine praise, but 
which does not stand where it might were it brought 
within the reach of all who are found in the sanctu- 
ary of God. But it is a doubtful truth, which we 
are forced to admit, that our sacred music does not 
vie with the secular songs of to-day. I do not mean 
to say that the sacred music of this age does not 
possess as much merit as the secular, for I know it 
does, and stand far in advance in that particular. 
But that there is not that pains taken to render 
sacred music in public praise with that finish and 
taste that characterizes the public rendition of secu- 
lar song. You may attend any public entertainment 
where music is the principal feature, and there will 
be a degree of finish in the performance which 
renders it quite acceptable, even to the most accom- 
plished critic and refined ear, showing conclusively 
that much time has been spent in rehearsal, which is 
always necessary in order to render music well. 

But how is it with our church choirs, one rehearsal 
each week, perhaps on Saturday evening at half-past 
seven o’clock, at which time the conductor, and 
perhaps the organist, will be there ready to begin. 
Very soon Mr. Thomas, the bass singer, will put in 
an appearance, and wonder where Mrs. Higgins and 
Miss Smith are. ‘‘] cannot stay here to-night, for I 
have another engagement that cannot be postponed,” 
and so the time passes, until perhaps fifteen or thirty 
minutes after eight o'clock, in comes Mrs. Higgins 
and Miss Smith in a wonderful hurry, ‘ Mr. Jones, 
Mr. Jones, do—now do—hurry and get through, for 
we have a house full of company, and Mr. Brown is 
“Now will you, Mr. 
Jones, get through just as soon as you can.” So Mr. 
Jones, in self-defense, selects an opening piece for 
the morning, which they run through two or three 
times, with some member of the choir singing out 
of time, or out of tune, in almost every bar. But 
they conclude that each one will make but one mis- 
take, and not more than one in ten of the congrega- 
tion will know the difference, and so they don’t care. 
This is the preparation they give the opening music, 
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the psalm tunes are not rehearsed at all, but hasty 
selections are made, perhaps sing ‘‘ Tamburg” toa 
hymn which expresses joy or gladness, or ‘‘ War- 
wick” to one which should be gentle and subdued, 
thus giving no thought to the beauty of adaptation. 

But, on the other hand, if our churches would 
each one secure the services of a competent leader, 
and have all the young people of the congregation 
assemble once or twice a week to practice sacred 
music, with a view to assisting in the songs of praise 
in public worship, a great change for the better 
would very soon be visible, I do not oppose paying 
singers. I would pay them—and pay them well— 
but I would be careful what kind of singers I paid, 
and what kind of singers I had in my choir. 

Dr. Thomas Hastings, who was the best choir 
leader this country has ever had, said that to sing 
sacred music acceptably was to feel its healthful and 
Divine influence, and how can one who does not 
possess any love of the Divine realize the beauty of 
sacred song in Divine worship. So I would have 
all, both old and young, learn to sing, and as well 
with the spirit as with the understanding. 

I would have sacred song added to public praise, and 
make the home circle a place of love and joy, enliven 
the domestic tea-table, add variety to the village 
school, and linger in the sanctuary of God. 

Then, let us have sacred musical organizations in 
every community, and for every one who can sing 
the most simple melodies, not alone for those who 
sing artistic music, not alone for those who are far 
enough advanced to take part in the rehearsal of the 
Oratorio of St. Paul or the Messiah, but for those 
who are just begining to sing, and, indeed, for those 
who have not yet begun, and in this way we can 
place sacred music where it should be, in advance of 
every science and ism, except the Divine. 


Church Music. 

The very means which are employed to build up 
and maintain a good choir will be equally conducive 
towards introducing and establishing congregational 
singing, and this consists principally in thorough 
rudimental instruction in the smging school and well 
conducted singing in the Sabbath school. <A good 
choir and congregational singing each needs the 
same public sentiment and musical atmosphere in 
order to flourish. But modern choirs are always 
practicing a sort of foolish sentimentalism in regard 
to what is termed expression, for example in the 
following verse: 

“Help me to watch and pray, 
And on thyself rely, 

Assured if I my trust betray 
I shall forever die.” 

Is there any necessity in singing the last line in an 
almost indistinct whisper? In fact, is it not contrary 
to good taste and judgment? Certainly no elocu- 
tionist would read it as we often hear it sung. There 
is nothing in the hymn expressive of sorrow or grief, 
but rather earnest entreaty for divine favor. and 
blessings for the performance of Christian duties. 
Again in the hymn, 

“ Early my God, without delay, 
I haste to seek thy face, 
My thirsty spirit faints away 
Without thy cheermg grace.” 

A diminuendo in the third line is contrary to all 
sense of propriety. The idea is longing for that 
which fills the soul with joy and raises high a cheer- 
ful voice. Now a promiscuous congregation never 
will and never can unite with a choir that are con- 
tinually introducing this variety of time and style in 
singing. For not only the words do not require it, 
but it is contrary to good taste and judgment and 
common sense. But there are those who suppose 
that this style of singing psalmody, by a very limited 
choir, has a tendency to elevate the standard of 
musical taste: it is exactly the opposite, it is more, 
it is disgusting to listen to. 


Herz is what they sing at public schools in Ver- 
mont, to the tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” visitors all 
joining inthe chorus: 

If anything on earth can make 
A great and glorious nation, 
It is to give the little ones 
A thorough education. 
Chorus—Five times five are twenty-five, 
Five times six are thirty, 
Five times seven are thirty-five, 
And five times eight are forty. 
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The Oldest English Song. 


The following old English poem is said to have 
been the first English song ever set to music. -It was 
written about the year 1300, and was first discovered 
in one of the Harlein MSS., now in the British mus- 
cum. We give the original, with a literal rendering 
into modern English: : 


APPROACH OF SUMMER. 


Sumer is i-comen ia, 

Lhude sing cuccu: 

Groweth fed, and bloweth med, 

And springeth the wde nu. 
Sing cucecu, 


Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu; 
Bulluc sterteth, bucke verteth: 
Murie sing, cuccu, 
Cuccu, cuccu: 
Wel singes thu cuccu; > 
Ne swik thow nawer nu. 
Sing cuccu nu, 
Sing cuccu. } 


LITERAL MODERN PROSE TRANSLATION. 


Summer is coming. Loudly sings cuckoo! Grow- 
eth feed and bloweth meed, and springeth the wood 
now. Ewe bleateth after lamb, loweth cow after 
calf; bullock starteth, buck verteth—. ¢., harboreth 
among the ferns; merrily sing cuckoo! Well, singest 
thou, cuckoo. Nor cease to sing now. Sing cuckoo, 
now, sing cuckoo!—Hearth and Home. 


Cuorrep Music.—Oliver Wendell Holmes has the 
following to say in reference to music: I don’t like 
your chopped music any way. That woman—she 
had more sense in her little finger than forty medical 
societies—Florence Nightingale—says that the music 
you pour out is good for sick folks, and the music 
you pound out isn’t. Not that exactly but something 
like it. I have been to hear some music pounding, 
It was a young woman, with as many white muslin 
flounces round her as the planet Saturn has rings, 
that did it. She gave the music stool a twirl or two, 
and fluffed down on it like a whirl of soap-suds in a 
hand basin. Then she pushed off her cuffs as if she 
was going to fight for the champion’s belt. Then 
she worked her wrists and her hands, to limber em’, 
I suppose, and spread out her fingers till they looked 
as though they would pretty much cover the key- 
board, from the growling end to the little squeaky 
one. Then those two hands of hers made a jump at — 
the keys, as if they were a couple of tigers coming 
down on a flock of black and white sheep, and the 
piano gave a great howl as if its tail had been trod 
on. Dead stop—so still you could hear your hair 
growing. Then another jump, and another howl, as 
if the piano had two tails, and you had trod on both 
of ’em at once, and then a grand clatter and scramble, 
and string of jumps, up and down, back and for- 
ward, one hand over the other, like a stampede of 
rats and mice more than anything I call music. I 
like to hear a woman sing, and I like to hear a fiddle 
sing, but these noises they hammer out of their 
wood and ivory anvils—don’t talk to me, I know the 
difference between a bullfrog and a woodthrush. 


Musican ANEcpoTE.—Correlli, the Paganini of 
the 17th century, possessed a vein of good-humored 
pleasantry, of which the following is an agreeable 
instance: Adam Strunck, violinist to the Elector of 
Hanover, arriving at Rome, immediately paid him a 
visit. Correlli, not knowing his person, but learning 
in the course of conversation that he was a musician, 
asked what was his instrument. Strunck replied 
that he played a little on the harpsichord and violin, 
and begged the favor that Correlli would let him 
hear his performance on the latter instrument. Cor- 
relli politely complied, and on laying down the 
violin, requested a specimen of his visitor’s abilities. 
Strunck began to play rather carelessly, but so well 
as to induce Correlli to pay him a compliment on the 
freedom of his bow, and to remark that with prac- 
tice, he would become an excellent player. Strunck 
then put the violin out of tune, and began to play 
with such skill, correcting with his fingers the mis- 
tuning of the instrument, that Correlli, in amazement 
at his dexterity, exclaimed: ‘I am called Archan- 
gelo, but, by Heaven, sir, you must be Archidiavolo!” 


A REVEREND sportsman in Wiltshire, seeing a 
Quaker on the road as he was returning home at 
night, laid a wager that he would get a direct answer 
from him. ‘‘ Well, friend,” said he as they met, 
‘‘did you see the fox?” ‘‘If I had seen it,” was the 
reply, ‘‘I would have told it to go where thou 
wouldst never find it.” ‘‘ Why, where’s that?” 
“Into thy study.” 


- 
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Dr. Lowell Mason. 


.Last month we chronicled the death of Dr. Thos. 
Hastings, the oldest musician in our country. The 
present month we are again compelled to drop a 
tear of sorrow and strew the flowers of mourning 
over the grave of him whom we have ever looked 
upon as our father in music, and whose name—a 
household word—stands above, familiar to this and 
the past generation. His monument is already 
erected in the endurable marble of Jove in the hearts 
that beat in sympathy with the beautiful melodies 
of ‘‘ Watchman, Tell us of the Night,” ‘‘ Boylston,” 
“Hebron,” ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” and many 


~ others which could be named, wherever the Chris- 


tian heart beats in unison with the sublime and 
beautiful in sacred song. 

Lowell Mason was born at Medfield, Mass., Jan- 
uary 8th, 1792, and was, therefore, over 80 years of 
age at the time of his death. From early years he 
evinced great fondness for music, ardent desire for 
its study and acquaintance, and began to teach it 
when very young. In 1812 he went to Savannah, 
Georgia, where, in connection with the business in 
which he engaged, he devoted a large portion of his 
time to the giving of musical instruction, leading of 
choirs and other musical associations, and manifest- 
ing a much greater partiality for the notes of the 
musical scale than for promissory notes, and a fond- 
ness for rythmic calculations applied to music, 
rather than the computation of interest tables. 
Hence, he intuitively turned his leisure from the 
dull monotony of the bank leger to the soul-in- 
spiring theme which his mental developments 
sought for, and thus his first music book was com- 
pleted, after long and labored effort. 

It was finished. He obtained leave of absence 
from his bank for a short time. He sought its pub- 
lication in Philadelphia. It was refused; too haz- 
ardous an enterprize for wise men to undertake. 
He went to Boston ; the same results. Finding it 
everywhere rejected, he put it into his pocket, and 
was about to return to his home in Savannah, when 
he accidentally met a gentleman of considerable 
musical intelligence who desired to examine it. 
The request was complied with, the examination 
made, and satisfaction with the work expressed, 
when the young man was asked what he was going 
to do with it.” ‘‘ Take it home with me,” was the 
laconic reply. The gentleman asked permission to 
show it to the board of managers of the ‘‘ Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society,” of which he was a 
member. It was granted; the result was, the So- 


~ ciety offered to take the book and publish it, and 


give Dr. Mason an interest in the copyright. The 
offer was promptly and gladly accepted, and the 
book was published in 1822 as the ‘‘ Boston Handel 
and Haydn Society collection of Church Music.” 
It became immensely popular, and ran through 
some eighteen or twenty large editions. 
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The great success which attended the publication 
of this book decided the future course of Lowell 
Mason. He returned to Savannah, but not there to 
stay. The Bostonians were determined that he 
should take up his abode with them. Accordingly, 
in 1826, a company of gentlemen interested in the 
cause of music in Boston in different churches, 
called him from his Southern home to take up his 
abode with them, which was accepted; and hence, 
about this time we find our young author lecturing 
upon music throughout New England, some of 
which lectures have been published and extensively 
circulated, exerting a potent influence upon the 
cause of sacred psalmody. 

Thus commenced the musical career of one of 
the most remarkable men of the age. Dr. Mason 
could never be looked upon as a musical genius; 
had he been, he probably would never have accom- 
plished what he has done. But he had just that 
rare conformation of faculties which qualified him 
for great enterprises, indomitable will and perse- 
verance, executive ability combined with a scruti- 
nizing and far-seeing knowledge of human nature, 
developing itself in everything undertaken. 

One of his earliest and most favorite schemes was 
the instruction of children and youth in music, and 
its introduction as a branch of education into the 
schools. He worked long and hard for the object, 
and finally had the satisfaction of witnessing the 
complete success of the undertaking, not in Boston 
alone, but in almost all the cities and larger towns 
of our land. : 

Closely connected with this movement was anoth- 
er of equal importance, traceable to the action of 
the ‘‘Boston Academy of Music,” which had its 
origin in the plans of musical improvement set on 
foot by Dr. Mason, the influence and results of 
which are felt to the present in every palace, cot 
and hamlet in our land. 

It would be pleasant, and perhaps not unprofitable, 
to enter into an examination of these influences, 
and trace them to their legitimate results, but this 
will, no doubt, be done by abler pens and those 
more competent to the task. It must be apparent, 
however, to every reflecting mind that Dr. Mason 
mistook not his calling when he closed the leger in 
the bank and opened the singing book. That act has 
been an amount of good to the country and the world 
which becomes a difficult task to estimate, and 
which cannot be overrated. 


Dots and Jottings of the ‘‘Peacs Jubilee.” 


That the world, now-a-days, lives too much ‘“‘in 
the house ”—a natural sequence arising from ante- 
cedents—and souls grow angular and circumscribed 
as the apartments they dwell in, and come, like 
them, to have parlors and drawing-rooms tastefully 
and gorgeously decorated with mirrors reflecting 
illusionarily every object before them in parlor, 
pantry, closets and coal holes ; views take color and 
phase from the windows they are seen through; 
muffled thoughts in listed slippers walk on carpets, 
and the firm, free footfall upon the bare floors of 
God's great caravansary are seldom or never heard 
by ‘‘ears polite.” 

We wish not, in what we have to say before us 
about the jubilee just{closed in Boston, to speak in 
parables, but can hardly refrain, from the stand- 
point, to say sunlight, in-doors, is a nun and enters 
veiled; or, it is a ‘‘ grocery,” poured from a tin can; 
or achemical, conducted in an iron tube. The air, 
in-doors must needs be beaten with fans into a 
mockery of motion, and music immured in rose- 
wood and mahogany is manumitted at intervals by 
ivory fingers with ivory keys. 

Whoever has the time and disposition to look and 
listen, need only go out of doors to wonder and be 
charmed. On any “quarter section” in the world 
may be seen and heard the alphabet of almost all 


thought and the utterances of almost all tongues, | 
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if the student will but retrospect the past and study 
the revelations brought to us by history. This is 
not a discovery, but a simple declaration of truth 
self-evident; oh, no! it is only a scintillation, a 
wreath of vapor to the “cloud of witnesses” that 
have ‘‘gone before,” and already testified. 

The great ‘‘Peace Jubilee” closed on the 7th of 
July, causing a ‘‘grand skedaddle” among artists, 
vocal ang instrumental, and sirigers of the “rank 
and file” to the ends of the earth. The one hun- 
dred and sixty societies, embracing twenty thousand 
souls, exclusive of the orchestra of wind, stringed, 
tympanum and exploding instruments of two thou- 
sand more, all governed and controlled by the same 
influences, have come and gone. From our stand- 
point the question comes welling up in the mind, 
what is the result of all this upon the glorious cause 
of music? The pulses of great nature never beat 
more audibly, nor perhaps more musically than just 
about the seventeenth of June, and so continued 
throughout the “leafy month.” Life, musical, joy- 
ous, happy life, tied up in little bags and bundles of 
humanity, centered in the Athens of our country, 
and calling, as by 


“The delegated voice of God,” 


bidding all, East, West, North and South, ‘‘come 
in, come up, come down, come ott, come over,” 
and de, and do, and suffer, conjugating and inflect- 
ing the great active verb—Srnea. 

Stern moralizers there are, doubtless, among our 
readers, who, on hearing this, will recall a multi- 
tude of pointed proverbs to their memories, and 
pass on; but to the multitude of those who have for 
years viewed music next to their faith in God, and 
happiness here and hereafter, and intimately, di- 
rectly and indirectly connected with life here and 
the life and blessedness of hereafter, will discover the 
key, the ehord, and perhaps the resolutions termina- 
ting in consonance with those. principles which 
should govern all desirous of promoting the good 
cause of music. 

Now, to particularize with more definiteness, we 
venture to assert that twénty thousand singers can- 
not be thrown together promiscuously, in this or 
any other country, in which among the number may 
not be found talent in embryo, mental, physical and 
moral, just as good as a Nilsson, Leutner, Ruders- 
dorff, Barry, or any other among what are termed 
the ‘‘ Bouquet of Artists” in the great ‘‘ Peace Jubi- 
lee.” These we feel half inclined to call the swun- 
flowers of the ‘‘show,” while the odorant fragrance 
and beauty of the whole are left concealed in roses, 
honey-suckles, and modest violets composing the 
choir voices in the choruses. What we say of the 
vocal will apply with equal emphasis to the instru- 
mental. It is true, the French band, were treated to 
a great ovation by its enthusiastic admirers, in 
which speech-making, presents, poems recited, and 
music constituted the main features of the occasion. 
Also true, Madame Leutner received one thousand 
dollars for a half hour’s service in a concert in 
Brooklyn—one fourth of a year's services and labor 
at home. We are not told the amount Mrs. C. A. 
Barry, one of our own best artists, was paid for her 
valuable services in the same concert. Truly, we of 
America are matter-of-fact people—not the first ele- 
ment of toadyism about us! 

Franz Abt went home from New York on the 6th 
of July. So the ‘‘Swallows homeward fly.” 

The Grenadier Guard Band extol their reception 
in Boston, as far beyond their expectations. How 
disappointed they must have been in little America. 
The Marine Band, of Washington, after returning 
from the ‘‘ Peace Jubilee” gave a grand concert on 
the ground of the Executive Mansion. The Irish 
National Band made a grand show in their signifi- 
cant green uniform. All right. But we thought 
music, not buncomb and fustian, the dominant idea. 
Mr, Gilmore complimented them as being the last to 
leave the field, and added, ‘‘ when you return to the 
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Emerald Isle, may you carry the memories of a 
short visit to this great country, and in the language 
of an Irish wit, who happily intertwined the mot- 
toes of both countries, may you inscribe upon your 
banners ‘ rin go Unum, Epluribus Bragh.’” Good, 
very good for Gilmore, and yet as a good Tishman 
he is ‘‘ speaking in meeting.” 

And now let: us return to our chorus and the 
music performed by them—we mean that most effi. 
ciently rendered—and then leave the artist and con- 
noisseur to cypher out his conclusions as to the 
results. We hardly need name the national airs of 
the various countries represented, nor allude to the 
thrilling effects of their rendition; nor those old 
sacred tunes that for long years have floated round 
the old gray walls of almost every church in every 
land—the Old Hundred, St. Martin’s, St. Thomas, 
Silver Street and sweet old Corinth, and many 
others of more modern date. Looking at the truth- 
ful representations of those good old songs at the 
jubilee, who can doubt for a moment wherein lies 
the potent influence of music and its sublime mis- 
sion of beauty and blessing, unended till ‘‘the 
pitcher and the wheel are broken, when the dust re- 
turns to the earth as it was, and the spirit unto God 
who gave it.” 


How to Become a Good Musician. 


In literature and science—and music is a science 
—the nineteenth century is but repeating principles 
revealed, and perhaps as well understood, in many 
respects, by the ages past as those of to-day. It is 
true, they assume different phases and are presented 
in ways differing from the past; but, after all, they 
verge to the same point and terminate in laws fixed 
and unchangeable, never to be departed from. 

With this axiom before us as a truism self-evident, 
we assert, the present is giving a diversity of authors 
and composers of music, governed by minds weak 
and puerile, compared with the thinkers and the 
giants of the last century. Are we making any dis- 
coveries in mélody, harmony or counterpoint not 
perfectly understood by those of the last century? 
Look at the compositions of to-day, and compare 
them with the authors,’ Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, or, if you please, the erratic Weber, 
in instrumental music, and tell us where is the ad- 
vance. Let us ask, is there anything wrong in 
Handel’s ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus,” Beethoven's ‘‘ Grand 
Hallelujah,” ‘‘Rejinah’s Music,” Mozart’s ‘‘ Masses,” 
Chopin’s ‘‘Nocturns,” that the student in music 
cannot study without profit? As well might the 
student in literature ignore the old Latin and Greek 
masters, as the student in music the lore of the old 
masters above named. The truth is, look at it as 
we will, the authors of to-day are repeating the 
ideas of the last century, and it is impossible to go 
beyond the developments of harmony and counter- 
point understood by them; hence the student in 
music who desires to perfect himself, must study 
the works of the ‘‘old masters” and treasure the 
truths revealed in them, and thereby become an 
artist in music. 


The National College of Music. 


From the time of David, the ‘‘sweet singer of 
Israel,” to the present, we have had intellectual epi- 
cures in music, vocal and instrumental, and of this 
we have not the least desire to complain. Boston, 
however, is declared to be the main market in our 
country for this class of cognocentis; and of right 
to this, also, we have no disposition to question. 
There is no disguising it, she is far ahead of any 
city in our Jand in her efforts for the promotion of 
the great and glorious cause of music, and God be 
praised for it. Scarcely a week or month passes 
put some new scheme or plan is devised by the 
active, energetic minds comprising her professional 
men, for the improvement of the art divine. The 
omega in this direction, which may justly be looked 


upon as the alpha, is the establishment by the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club, and other artists associated 
with them, of a national college of music. We 
hail this enterprise as one auguring untold good to 
the cause of music, and filling a niche in the grand 
temple of the art being erected in our country, 
hitherto vacant. Alluding to the movement, the 
Springfield Repudlican thus speaks: 


‘They will open at convenient rooms in Tremont 
Temple, on the 16th of September a ‘national col- 
lege of music’ on a peculiar and admirable plan, 
which ought to attract all the pupils they desire to 
instruct in the best music. In his circular, Mr. 
Ryan, the director of the new school, modestly ex- 
presses the hope that he and his associates, during 
the many years of their intercourse with artists and 
amateurs, have ‘inspired a faith in the minds of all 
that whatever the club undertake will be of a nature 
that is genuine,’ and adds that their purposes now 
are fully as artistic as any they have hitherto ful- 
filled, and of a character perhaps more permanently 
useful. It is but changing the field of their mission- 
ary labor. He announces, also, that it will be a 
regular order in the course of study for students of 
instruments, who are sufficiently advanced, to play 
daily in concert with others—students of piano with 
those of violin, violoncello or flute, etc.—in fact, 
any practical combination that will cause the stu- 
dents to play together frequently. The same sys- 
tem. will be pursued with students in singing, who 
will be constantly exercised in part singing. An- 
other feature of great importance is that all students 
sufficiently advanced in their specialty, whether of 
playing or singing, will have frequent opportunity 
of being accompanied by the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, with quartette or quintette of strings. Mr. 
Ryan says: ‘Too much stress cannot be laid on the 
benefit to be derived from this plan, which is now 
offered for the first time in any course of public in- 
struction. Even those who are preparing to become 
teachers study too exclusively the piano, violin or 
voice with a view to individual performance, there- 
by neglecting all preparation for concerted music, 
from the study of which comes, as all artists know, 
the best results. The result of never-ending solo 
instrumental or voice practice is a too ad libitum 
manner of execution, which leads to faults of the 
gravest character, such as unsteady and constantly 
changing ‘tempo; incorrect value given to notes 
whether of long or short duration; insufficient at- 
tention to all the dynamics in music; and, summed 
up, the musical result is about the same as that which 
appears under that system of morals in which the 
single nature is permitted to do pretty much as it 
pleases, without regard to consequences. As a cor- 
rective for all these faults, and as a basis of action 
upon which to carry out a system of study that 
must make intelligent musicians of those who de- 
sign to become teachers, where nature has given her 
average gifts, we propose to establish a college of 


music on principles which shall meet the approval: 


of every rational mind.’ They certainly deserve 
success in whatever they undertake.” 


Dominant Notes. 

‘“‘One month with another, they are pretty much 
alike.” If everybody a’most does say it, it’s a no 
such thing. This Everybody’s a Nobody, and it may 
as well be said first as last. So this month’s JouRNAL 
to “everybody” is something hot or dry, wet or 
cold, or something else, but ‘nothing more.” 

We hardly know how to allude to the approving 
smiles that come to us from every point of the 
musical compass, indicating the course designed and 
pursued in the conduct of the Sona JouRNAt. 
Should we particularize, a whole column could 
easily be filled, attesting the truth alluded to. Some 


on a broad laugh, some tittering, some looking awry | 


to ascertain what neighbors think, pinning their 
faith on the paragon of musical artists which, by 
education, they have ever sworn by since their 
earliest history to the present. Now, this is all 
right. The press is the lever to control, directly or 
indirectly, the public mind, ethically. There is a 
principle underlying all this, which, in the religious, 
political, moral or musical world, should be studied 
and understood; and he is a tyro in music who 
seeks not to acquaint himself with these principles. 
No one can act independently if,jinfluenced by a 
knowledge emanating from the pen of agreat writer, 
and one who ean be, by his. contributions, of im- 


mense service to the work. It is thus that, after a 
while, our public journals become like those fami- 
lies that intermarry with each other, destitute of 
stamina, and degenerate into mere vehicles of sense- 
less flattery and interested views.. We wish it to be 
distinctly understood that in our criticisms on 
musical publications, performers and peformances, 
we profess strict impartiality, and shall endeavor to 
speak ‘‘words of truth and soberness.” 


Monthly Record of Music in Detroit. 


We have, literally, nothing worthy of, note in the 
musical matters of our city during the past month. 
The surface on the tide has scarcely been stirred by 
aripple. The song-birds (artistic) since the “ Jubi- 
lee” have all flown, apparently, to their ‘‘ mountain 
(summer) homes”—and are, doubtless, quaffing the 
sparkling waters of ‘‘ Saratoga,” indulging in the 
invigorating ablutions of ‘‘ Long Branch,” the deli- 
cious and inspiriting pleasures of summer vacation 
at ‘‘Rye Beach”—or at some sequestered dell in the 
country. This it was reasonable to expect, after the 
three weeks—and more—unparalleled excitement at 
the ‘‘Hub.” It may truthfully be said we have had 
nothing worthy of note fora month. Two or three 
concerts, local—two or three minstrel troupes—but 
nothing more. We trust a better day is dawning 
upon us, and the musical waters of our city will soon 
be stirred in a way worthy of a boastful record. 


Musical Wants. 


We propose, under this head, in the Sone Jour- 
NAL, to notice gratuitously the wants of all who desire 
situations, or have vacancies to fill, as Teachers, Or- 
ganists, Choristers, Seminaries, or Churches. Parties 
availing themselves of our columns will please ad- 
dress, briefly, the publishers, through the editor, 197 
Jefferson avenue, Detroit. 


WaNTED—Two or three good, active and re- 
sponsible canvassers for the Sona JoURNAL in city 
and country, to whom liberal salaries will be paid, 
or strict and undeviating compliance with the liberal 
terms of our premiums already set forth. 


Music Given Away.—Any desirable and popular 
piece of new music, worth from thirty to fifty cents, 
selected from our large catalogue, will be given, 
post-paid, to all friends of the Sone JouRNAL who 
will favor us with the names and post-office address 
of ten or more of the most prominent musicians in 
their vicinity. In sending names, please state 
whether dealer, teacher, leader, organist, principal 
of school, etc. Also inform, concisely, what kind 
of a piece desired and most acceptable. The object 
of securing these names of prominent musicians, is 
to send them specimen copies of the Sone JouRNAL, 
hoping to be favored with their names as subscribers 
to the only musical journal of Michigan. . 


Oreratic ‘“Srars.”—The following sensible re- 
marks we find in Watson’s Art Journal, and com- 
mend them most heartily to our readers: 


“(Madame Peschka-Leutner, who sang at the 
Academy and signally failed, is prima donna at the 
Liepsic Opera House, where she receives the modest 
sum of four thousand five hundred dollars for one 
year's performance on the operatic stage. Yet 
when she goes abroad she demands as much for 
singing two solos—ten minutes’ performance—as 
she receives for three months at the Opera, and 
finds an impressario who accedes to her outrageous 
demands. Verily, the fools are not all dead yet! _ 

“The star system is very injurious to the cause of 
art, and vigorous measures should be taken to check 
it. Stars demand such enormous salaries that the 
manager finds it utterly impossible to engage other 
artists who are worthy to support the principal. 
The same evil exists in the theatrical world, where 
we often see ‘stars’ with a company made up of 
‘supers’ from some of our metropolitan theatres, 
making a tour of the country with their ‘full 
dramatic company from New York.’” : 
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DRUMS! DRUMS! DRUMS!!! 


We have just received a very large and complete stock of 


Kilbourn’s Celebrated Drums, 


which we offer to those wishing to purchase for the coming 
campaign at 


REMARKABLY LOW FIGURES. 


These drums have for years been considered the best and most 
perfe-t, and have a clear, sharp tone that as yet no other manu- 
facturers have succeeded in bringing out. 

For prices and description send to 


C. J. WHITNEY & ©0.,, 
Derroit, Micu- 


Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise. 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS! 


We are Wholesale Agents for the 


Best Instruments Made, 


And can supply 
BANDS AT VERY LOW RATES. 


Every instrument guaranteed perfect or no sale. Send for our 


price list. C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


THE VERY BEST VIOLIN & GUITAR STRINGS 


That come to America are imported by our house. Dealers and 
the trade supplied. A set of the very choicest Violin Strings 
sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Very excellent Violin Strings for 
75, 50 and 25 cents per set. 


Piano Stools, Piano and Organ Cevers, 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES. 


We are receiving weekly very choice styles of Stools and Coy- 
ers. The trade supplied at New York rates. 


C. J. WHITNEY & Co. 


PIANOS & ORGANS 


FOR RENT, 


BOTH NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 


We have always a good supply of instruments for renting, and 
will let 


Rent apply on Purchase, if so Desired. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO 


“BEETHOY EN: 
By Richard Wagner. 


Authorized translation from the German, by 
ALBERT R. PARSONS. 


ntly bound in cloth, beveled boards, printed on handsome 
paper. Price, $1.50, gilt, $1.75. 


BENHAM BROS, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The English translation of this book renders the wealth of 
thought contained in it accessible to such thinking musicians 
and lovers of music as are unable to study the work in the origi- 
nal. As to the work itself, it is not a biography; but the musi- 
cian to whose genius WaGNER offers this tribute of admiration 
is treated as a typical man for his art, age and nation. 

If not to be obtained al your nearest*book or music s 
address the publishers, 7 July ot > 
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THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Combine more Perfections than any other Reed In- 


: 


struments in the market, resulting from 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


Patent Harmonic Attachment. 
Patent Manual Sub-Bass. 
Patent Knee Swell. 

Patent Organ Bellows. 

Patent Vox Jubilante, and 
Patent Vox Humana Tremolo. 


These Improvements belong exclusively to the 
ESTEY Organs, which, for sweet, full, round sympa- 
thetic and powerful tone surpass all others. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


General Agents. 


PAINESVILLE 


New Grand Conservatory 


AND 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


DR HENRI SUTTER, - - DIRECTOR. 

Composer, HOFKAPELMEISTER, and Leader of the Court 
Concerts of his Royal Highness Louis III., Grand Duke of Hesse 
Daimstadt, ete. 


Author of the “ New Conservatory Methods for Piano 
Forte” and * Voice Culture,” etc. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE CLASSICAL CONSERVATORY AND COLLEGE 
OF MUSIC IN THE UNITED STATES. 


All branches taught according to the Classical German Prinei- 
ples of Weimar, Leipsig, Stuttgart, ete., by Luropean Professors. 

“There is not any more occasion now for pupils from the 
United States to go to Leipsig, ete., for instruction in music 
when the very same Princtples and Methods as are used in those 
celebrated Kuropean Conservatories only, are adopted und in use 
at Sulter’s College of Music.” 
Primary Department,each study, =< 
Academical Department, cach study, = 15 00 
Cellegiate Department, cach study, = = 20 00 

Pupils who board in the Conservatory (Director’s family) one 
term, ten weeks, three studies, $75, including instruction, use of 
instruments, etc. Two terms, $150. One year’s course, four 
terms, $275. German and French, one term, $10. Pupils can 
enter ut any time. 

The Painesville Conservatory has five excellent European Pro- 
féssors, and is undoubtedly the best Musical Institute in the 
United States. 

The Pupils boarding in the Conservatory have jive lessons per 
week in each separate branch stndied, making in all fifteen les- 
sons per week. The charge for tuition is one-half less than in 
any simular first-class Conservatory in the United States, as Dr. 
Sutter intends to make it a 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
“Cheaper, Better, and more thorough, from the First Rudiments 
up tothe Highest Virtuosity, than any similar first-class Insti- 
tute. 280 pupils in attendance, and the number daily increasing.” 

“A PERFECT SUCCESS!” 
Send for full catalogue to 

DR. HENRI SUTTER, 

July 2-t. Painesville Lake Co., Ohio. 


$10 00 
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C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


Would respectfully call attention to their very large and com- 
plete stock of first class 


Piano Fortes 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


NEW SEVEN OCTAVE PIANOS, ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD CASE, CARVED LEGS, WITH 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, FROM 
$3300 TO $400. 


Chickering & Sous’ Pianos ! 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Prices Reduced from $625.00 to $475.00. 


HAINES BROS’ PIANOS 


Of every style, and other First Class Piano Fortes, which we are 
selling at remarkably low figures. Gvod Second Hand 
Pianos, trom $75.00 to $20.00. 


Pianos for Rent, and Rent applied on Purchase, or 
Sold on Monthly Payments, 


EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WAR- 
RANTED., 


Be sure and examine our immense stock of Pianos before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. As we buy for cash, and one hundred instru- 
ments at a time, we are surely enabled to sell cheaper than any 
other house in the State, and we guarantee satisfaction every 
time, both in price and quality. 


Good active Agents wanted in every town in the State. 
REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
C. J. WHITNEY & C€0.’s MUSIC STORE, 


197 JEFFERSON AVENUE. 
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Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO.’S 
ate ¢ € i pavers Davee 
Hate Publications, 
MUSIC BULLETIN. 


VOCAL, > 


Those marked with a star (*) are elegantly illustrated. The 
Letters indicate the key, and the figures associated with the 
same its character as to degree of difficulty, No. 1, easy for 
beginners; No 2, a little more ditlicul!, and so on to No. 7, being 
very difficult, 


*Night (Nacht). Slumber Song. F 5. Robjohn.......... 35 
A beautiful lullaby, of more than ordinary merit, the music 
fitting into the sentiments of the words so neatly that one can- 
not fail to admire the quaintness and beauty of both, in adapta- 
tion and real worth. 
Kittie M’Cree O’ Tassel. Song,and Chorus. Bb 2. Mc- 
MINGANOY se clvs ic Sics's oe selsoe viens: solsicetennsoes bax wesees 35 
A sparkling little Irish gem—just such as singers want to sand- 
wich in between songs ot graver character; sure to please, and 
is within the ability of the most modest performer. F 
Cold Water Bright and Free. Good Templar Song and Cho- 
rus. G2. Mauttoon......... pc ccdg obec wepeee cetovsses SBOD 
An earnest, stirring temperance song—just the kind needed in 
our Lodges. Melody lively and pleasing ; accompaniment not 
difficult; should have a wide circuiation. 
Anabel. Ballad with chorus. G3. Mattoon.............- 35 
Another gem from the above autbor. A very beautiful senti- 
mental baliad, with a smooth, flowing melody, followed by a 
tinely arranged chorus fuil of pleasaut and striking harmouies. 
The Marrying Man. Comic Song. Bb2. McChesney.... 35 
This appeal from a “ poor old bachelor” in want of a better 
half cannot fail to touch the hearts of the sympathizing. Yet, 
the forlorn individual throws such an amount of fun into his 
enumeration of his own excellent qualitivs that we predict a 
large circulation of the song among the fun-loving pubhie. 
Time and Fate. Duett and Chorus for male voices. G 3. 
Composed by 8. C. Coffinberry. Arranged for piano by 


McChesney ......2.. cece eee cee cceccceccreesteceenees é 
INSTRUMBEN LAL. 
Gypsy Queen. Grand Polka. G 4. Moelling.....-.++.... 60 
“A brilliant and fanciful composition; very attraciive, and cal- 
culated to become a great favorite with amateurs. 
Cornet Waltz Eb2. Simonds........++ eeeeecee ves ees sues 30 
A very desirable teaching piece; pleasing and lively. 
Song of the River Sonatina. Bb3, Pease......-.-....-- 35 


‘nis talented composer has given us a very poem in this weird 
and diversified song of the 1iver—now sad and complaining, 
then blending into a joyous, gushing succession of runs, then 
the more majestic strides ot the stream as it seems nealing the 
broad ocean. Every lover of the beautiful in music should ob- 
tain a copy of this. 

Times of the Roses. Waltz. IF 2. Bendix.............+00+ 40 

A neat and sprightly waltz, in keeping with muny other 
graceful comp: sitions from this well-known author. 

L’ Amethyst Valse Brilliante. Eb4. Fairbank......... e- 60 

This is a fine set of waltzes, well adapted for parlor or ball- 
room purposes; in fact, ca culated to ins;ire and delight all 
wh» hear or play it. It ranks high im the list of truly merito- 
rious pieces; every p'ayer should make a copy of L’Amethyst 
one of the leading gems in his or her portfolio. 

Arion March, for guitar. C3. Hewitt...... eecwcesecescee | BO 

Destined to become a favorite with guitarists; not difficul, 
and possessing a charm in its chaste and lovely melody, render- 
ing it peenharly soothing and pleasing to the refined musical ear. 
Pony Quickstep. G2. C J. Whitney. Colored, 50; plain, 40 

A lively. dashing little composition, with an elegantly illus- 
tra ed title page 
Chateaux en Espagne. Bb 5. McChesney...+«.... 60 

The title of this composition (Castles in the Air) suggests the 
character of the piece; full of irregular and janciful diversities, 
hiding vaguely some shadowy thought which finds shape and 
corloring m beautiful harmonies, then is hidden for a time. only 
to reappvar in renewed beauty; it is a piece that improves ou 
acquaintance. 

Sparkling Gem Waltz. F 3. Roberts 
Morenci March. F 4. Mrs. F. A. Wells : 

‘Nhe two pieces above named form a part of a set called ome 
Delights. Both are deservidly becoming popular, being the one 
a delightful little waltz, refreshing in its melody and nicely ar- 
ranged. ‘The latter a good substanual march; moderately dif- 


ficult. 
Meteor Galop. 


D4. Moclling.....scesceeesse ceeeeeeteee 40 
ion belongs to a set of six pieces, called 


This showy producti i y : : 
most appropriately ‘ Parlor Favorites.” We predict a wide sae 


for this as well as the rest of the set; it combines the two good 
qualitics, showy and of medium difliculty, to satis!y our ama- 


teuis. 
Any of the above pieces mailed on receipt of price, by 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Mey Ohildheed’s owe, 


ROLL ON TIPPECANOE; 


Or, The Cot ’Neath the Old Cedar Hill, 
fong and Chorus. By S. W. Srravs. 


Two songs, under the above titles, simple and easy, but em- 
bodying a Dperient finding a niche unfilled in the hearts of all 
advaveed in years m search of happiness the soul ever jiongs 

fdas tinds, and finally returns to the old cot where 


after, but se é ! 
tather and mother, brothers «nd sisters, the old mill rer = 
where 


the beautiful mountain scenery surrounding the “Cot 

was born,” ave again viewed in all their loveliness and beauty. 
These, in vivid language, are all portrayed in the songs, coupled 
with a vignette truthfully executed in the highest style of ar- 
tistic skill. The picture alone is worth the price of the whole. 
fend to C. J. WHITNEY & CO. and get these beautiful songs. 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 
JUS. PUBLISHUED, 
Sry 60 else ee er ae eros 
AND FOR SALE BY 


Cs VV ea IN gra 2 


VOCAL. 
Good Bye, Eileen. Ballad. Bb 2. Donniker.,........+-++ 80 
The Style of Man for Me, Wumorous Song. Bb2 Justin 
J uGheantiees, «> eet eee Sig Niseb & taiwcen Py 30 
Merry Insects Flying. Duett, Sop. and Alto, or Ten. and 
Bua J DOS. > ADL. ic ..cces Seenrewsscsscbeeesnnasavich pee 35 


Lhere’s Something I'm Dying to Say. Song and Chorus. 


C 2.. Stewart ......03 Co ebsewcececse siosecnsseecsges weer 90 

I have Missed You, Daisy Darling. Song and Chorus, 
Eb 2. Gorham..... wes wares evecvccccoces Ce ecevercece ses > 30 
40 


My Own True Love tomy Dying Day. Song. F 5. Molloy, 
He Had Such Taking Ways. Song and Chorus. G 2, 
Gorham... .... ODeree basen Ceensovceseete Sp rveascoss ° 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Donizetti.... 


30 


Ah Dolce Guidami in C, for two flutes. C 3, 20 


Fantasie Melodique, for violin and piano. E3. S.ngelu... 1 25 
Always Jolly Galop. C2 Zahonyi....,.ccceescocccecccees 30 
Plainte des Fleurs. F 4. Leonie Tonel............+ weocvsee 40 
Clarita, Valse Espagnole. G3. Kinkel..... weccccceces eee 40 
Heather Flower Morceau. F 4, Ketterer ....-.seeeeee.eee 50 
Secrect Wishes Nocturne. Eb4. Lange........+.+++ eeeeee 40 
South Branch Polka, F2. Bergner........0+ 25 


Dance of the Haymakers. Eb4. Wilson... 76 


Greeley and Brown’s Galop to the White House. © 2, 
Dresher evvcccs suse oss gccvagnd earn pwbres «thittemcielp felons s 40 
Greeleys Favorite Polka. Bb 2. Strate... ....eeeceeeeeeee 40 
Greeley’s Grand March. F 3. Smith..... BARA ree 6, AT 40 
Singers’ Joy March. Bb3,. Herrmann........-...+++-+ Sec OO 
Singers’ Joy March. Duett. © 2. Pasher.........- PERT ea) 
Hunters’ Joy Galop. D 3. Herrmann...... Weraueh cae ies 30 
Paris Balloon Post Galop. G3. Herrmann.......+++-.+-- 30 
Go Lively Galop. C2. Burdik........- sdvicepesepace Rat sae 30 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size..........+02.-... $300 to $400 
‘TErMs—$50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
“ $75 “a “ WA “ “ ft ee 
New 7-Octave Pianos, large size..........0.esseeeees $400 to $600 
Trerms—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for, 
“6 $100 “ “ 35 ft “ “ “ 
The Largest and Pest Pianos made, sell from ......$600 to $1,500 
TERMS—$100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 


ORGANS. 


Organs which retail for from .........-c--secceececees £50 to $100 
Trerms—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell from #100 to $200 
TermMs— $50 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for 
Organs which sell from.....ccs.sceesssse ce. se Roteas $200 to $400 
'TERMS—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for, 
For further information, please call on or address 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO.,, 
197 Jefferson Avenus, Detroit, Mich. 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS, 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the fol- 
lowing popular Church Books at the lowest rates and 
and in any quantity: 


’ Retail. Per doz, 
The, Viebory::c.,.:< siete miele saar $1 50 $13. 50 
Trivmph. <-\-,iieeees Miscrsta's ; 1 50 13 50 
Choral“ Bributes 0.5 hres as a, 13 50 
Temple Choir..... AORN atten 1 50 13 50 
True Choir.<). cies ¢ ceicds ate eee 1 50 13 50 
Key Notes «acetate o's: oaratecteieniaes 1 50 13 50 
Harp of! Judah... \..< species a satas 1 50 13 50 
SACTOG: COLO WW Ils. nis nieve oiteeaie ieee BLO 13 50 
Chonisteriee anc mores sia) pe 4iseee eS 1 50 13 50 
New: bute sof Zions, eae 1 50 13 50 
DP OULIIR, clear c letter aneererenerens ET se 1 50 13 50 
Scepter.......d tn ok We tle ee ne OO 10 50 
Crystal—Glee Book ............. 1 50 13 50 


Single copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of retail 


price. Address 


J.C. WHITNEY & CO. 


MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Tmie Table. 


Summer 


TAKING EFFECT JUNE 38, 1871. 
GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 


Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 a. M.; Day Express 9.20 a. M.; Evening Express 540 
p.M.; Pacific Express (Sundays included) 9.30 Pp. M.; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 p. M.; 7.05 p. M., 630 4. M., and 8.00 a. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.10 pv. M. 


AIR LINE DIVISION. 

Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 A. mM. and arrives at Niles at 
3.30 P. M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 
places. 

GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. m. (Mail); 5.10 Pp. mw. (Bveni Ex- 
press), and 7.00 a. M. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Rapids at 
4.25 p. M.; 9.15 P. M., and 3.15 Pp. M. respectively. 


DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R. R 


Leave Ypsilanti at 8.36 a, M. and 6,00 p. M. on arrival of Mail and 
Dexter Accommodation, 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.20 A. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex- 
press from Detroit; and 4.50 Pp. M. P : 
JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.00 A. M. and 3,80 Pp. M., and arrive at Wenona 

at 11.40 a. M. and 9.15 Pp. M. 

‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows : . 
Atlantic Express 3.35 a. m.; Night Express 7.25 a. m.; Dexter 

Accommodation 9,254. M.; Mail 6,25 ep, M., and Day Express 

645 P.M. 

Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 
Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic Express, eust, daily ; Evening 
Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays, 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 

Trains run by Chicago time. 

Hi. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 
C. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt, Detroit. 


THE NEW NORTHWESTERN ROUTE, 


Deiroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R.R. 


Detroit, to Plymouth, Howell, Lansing, 
Lyons, fonia, Greenville, Howard, 
Big Rapids, Etc. 


On and after Wednesday, June 11th, 1872, and until further 
notice, trains will leave and arrive at the Michigan Central 
depot as follows: 


Lrave.—Mail and Express, 7.30 a. m.; Ionia and Lansing Ac- 
commodation, 4.40 p. m.; Way Freight, 8.20 a, m.; Howell 
Freight, 3 30 p. m.; Through Freight, 10.30 p. m. 

Arnrive.—Howell Accommodation, 10.05 a. m.; Mail and Ex- 
press, 225 p. mj; Day Express, 6.55 
p.m; Through Freight, 8.00 a, m. 

Trains run by Detroit time. 

A direct connection is made at Howard with stage for Neway- 
go and Croton. 

Freight office, Woodbridge street, foot of Seventh street 

Any information with reference to freight and passenger rates 
will be cheerfully given on application at the Company’s General 
Freight Oltice, corner Woodbridge and Third streets. : 


A. H. REESE, Superintendent. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 
SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 1872. 


Atlantic Express, daily: 7 ¢csnk cane 'ee ean ee tempi 4.35 a, m 
Day Express, daily except Sundays....... . §.25 a.m 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays......... eee 11.30 a.m 

. Y. Express. daily except Sundays ........- ee + T45 p.m, 


Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson avenue 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E SNOW, * 
Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sup’t, Hamilton. 


BARTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 


- [Established in 1853. | 


Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Masters; Twenty 
Professors of Sucred Music, and Thirty Professors of Bvcular 

usic. 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, conerete 
courses of Study, invented and constructed by Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and oniy 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study and practice of every style and grade of 
Music, Authorship and Publishing—being the only complete 
University of Music in the world. 

The expense of obtaining an edueation in this school is Jess 
than halt that in any of the established Conservatories. 


Address G. H. WEBER, Supervisor, | 
Friendship, Allegany Co., N. Y 


p.m.; Way Freight, 6.15 _ 
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Jopular atusie. 


Songs of the Third Grade. 


A_ selected list of our best Songs and 
Ballads. In making this selection, we 
have been compelled to leave out many 
popular Songs on account of the limit- 
ed size of this Catalogue. Those that 
are mentioned are good, and we have 
no hesitation ir recommending them. 


Mary’s waiting at the Window, 38. Ey. Fb to 
EITM eGo cs cusica ccs: < tote tesedmyrcive poe Hays. 40 
Meet me again to-morrow, Bessie. 3. By. F. 
to F, Bar. and Chorus in Barcarolle style...... Persley. 35 
Meet me beneath the Willow. 3. C. G to E. 
eNO oy la cave cng cin a tenes eceeees Danks. 30 
Meet me Nannie, Blue-eyed Nannie. 3. E>. 
ED to F. Mez. Sop. or Bur. and Chorus......... Lucker. 30 
Memories of the Hvrart. 8. D. E to E (or G.) 
SEM UC I os co oe secs oc ve ee Weissiaisiss Crofts. 35 
*Moon (The) is out to-night, Love. 3. Eb. Bb 
toE>. Bar.or Base, with Chorus................. Hays. 40 
Mother, sit me by the Window. 3. KF. E to F. 
Mez. Soprano, with Chorus ................... Linwood. 30 
*Mother’s (The) Prayer. 3. G. DtoD. Alto or 
Base. Small compass, (Plain copy, 40 cents.).Z’homasr 50 
Mother, watch the little Feet. 8. KE. Ditto. 
oe Sy Ei DS ee Webster. 35 
My Father’s growing old. 3. Bh. FtoF. One 
octave. Mez. Soprano or Mez. Tenor and Chorus. uys. 35 
My Mother’s Wedding-Ring. 3. KE). Ey toF. 
MEME cee caer soc kee asccactesee ss Lucker. 35 
*My Southern, sunny Home. 3. Ey. D to F. 


Mez. Sop. or Bar, and Cho. (Plain copy, 35 cents.). ays. 50 
My poor Heart is sad with its Dreaming. 8. 
>. DtoF. Mez. Sop. or Baritone........... Bishop. 35 


My Sister in Heaven. 3. G. Bto E. Alto or 
Cos TO 8 se aes Gorham. 30 


*My Trundle-Bed ; or, Recollections of my 
Childhood, 3. A. Eto. Middle Voice... Baker. 40 


Near the Banks of that lone River. 8. A. E 
to E. Mez. Sop. or Bar, ..Take none but Peters’ edi- 
ee on icis coc oe oe carole ne’ aaclce . 89 

'Neath the old Elin-Tree. 3. A. Eto §E. Webster. 35 


Never look Sad. 3. A. Eto F#. Mez. Sop. or Bar- 


2 8 8 ESS Shattuck. 30 
Night (The) my Father died, 3. Tp. Boy to Eb. 

Alto, Bar. or Base and Quartet. ................... Hays. 35 
*Nobody’s Darling. 3. By. Eto F. Mez. Sop. or 


OO ESOT EO) 0 Hays. 40 


No Home to shelter her poor little Head. 3. D. 
D to F¥. Mez. Sop. or Mez. Ten. and Chorus... Stanley. 30 


No Name. 3. E>). Edto Ey and Chorns....... Hays. 35 

*Oh ! no, not Std. 3. F. Eto E. Mez. Sop. or 
Ee tooo: wiclais 6 nies wib'ctoie wns ov sinothn Sion Bishop. 40 

Oh! thou hast seen the Lily fair. 3. D. D to 
BEM EMRIOTY. OL. ABT. 5 oi.5 050 00 0.00 « ecincem coat wea Merz. 30 


Oh! why should we be parted? 3. G. E to Ft. 
AEIMORY NIE SOAR oiclea:s «,s00's04 05 oo. se ost0ee ba aus v's Danks. 30 


Se shdged 


Musician and his Harp. 3. A>. Ep 
aritone Song and Chorus.............. Higgins. 30 


Old Uncle Ben, the Colored Refugee. 3. Ab. 
E> to F. Mez. Sop. or Baritone, with Chorus..... Hays. 35 


Only a Baby small. 3. F. DtoF. Mez. Soprano 
or Baritone, with Chorus..,.............. 000. Donniker, 85 


*Only a little Flower. 3. A>. By to F. Bar. Bishop. 40 


O Nora! come, say that you love me. 3. &G. 
DtoE. Baritone Song, with Chorus........... Rhodes. 30 
Over the River, my Darling. 3. By. F to F. 


SRPION os css sian ¢nsin'e anes nectesrmet ee econ: Persley. 35 
Paddy McGill. 3. IH. CtoD. Bar. or Base. Kimmell. 35 


Parting at the Gate. 3. A. Dit to E. Mez. Sop. 
ME MIEERONG Soy orev vis cigsla's one's eco thal SORE Russell. 35 


Poor little Nell. 3. E>. Ey to Eb and Cno. Rhodes. 30 
Rain on the Roof. 3. E>. F to Ey andCho. Clark. 35 


Robins have come again. 3. By. DtoF. Waltz. 
mong for Middl Voice, <3. .<.biece'e <bieleadble el dacs Watts, 30 

Rose of the World. 3. G. DtoE. Bar....Zaton. 30 

Rose of the Desert. 3. A. Eto E. For Middle 


Voice. Words by Thomas Moore.............. Schoeller, 80 


Rowan Tree. Scotch Sovg. 3. D. DtoD. Mez. 
RU MUSES, bony a Soc's 93> cane dts Marke aseeee Peters. 35 


Sally Ann. 2. F. 


Seeing Mollie Home. 3. Bb. F to F. Mezzo 
IDCNOL mee hnve tases cies cavemen cele stones seSee seca Villa‘d 30 


*Send the little Ones happy to Bed. 3. By. F 
to Ey. Mez. Sop. Alto, or Bar.. with Chorus.... Persley. 40 


Separation. 3, A. 


*Shamus O’Brien, 3. F. C to F. Mez. Sop. and 
Cho. Answer to Nora O'Neil. (Plain copy, 40 cents.) 
Picthne OCopyig. wacese canasshoss occ ve ede we csiewens Hays. 50 

She dwelleth now in Heaven. 3. DtoE. Bar- | 
ACONG Rae cecicae aman see tenes teat Mena o teats Thomas, 30 | 

She waits by the River for me, 3. A. Eto FH. Cole. 35 

Silken Bands. 3. G. DtoD. Middle Voice. Peters. 40 

Sing to me, Dearest. 3. C. EtoG. Soprano or 
DONORS co ees cles ie Sieja(v slelalarnjareta: Fale Satu die Cette Nat ok Pratt. 30 

Sleeping, TI dreamed a happy Dream, 3. C. E 
to Bi Mez. Sopranos. co... . Wace one oleltjs ouleteree saeieas Clair. 30 

Sleep sweetly, Love, and well. 3. F. C to F. Waud. 30 

Smile to-day, and frown to-morrow. 3. A. E 
to. Ulddle Voled A. c. e tate scan eal Dunks. 35 | 


Soaring high and sinking low; or, The Gulf- 
Weed. 3. A. Cto E>. Alto or Baritone,, Baldwin. 30 


Somebody loves me dearly. 3. E> to F. 
Meer Sop. and) ObOrusiw.. fence cee oniewiewe esameal Persley. 35 


Speak a kind Word, or say nothing at all. 3. C. 
Low'G'torG, ~ Alto or Bases... «scteieciee te Donniker. 35 


Speak kindly to thy Wife. 3. C. C to F. Mez. 
Sop:-Altd, OF Baritone s...55.% evsieic'e vanticewwiniyicvaeys Juch. 30 


DON’T DELAY! NOW IS THE TIME 


TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Peters’ Musical Monthly. 


oe 


Send 30 cents for our latest Number. and see how much good 
music can be bought for such a small sum, Don’t wonder if 
the Magazine is s/i/l published, but order a copy and you will 
get it by next mail. Remember! every number contains four 
or five Songs and three or four Instrumental Pieces, besides 
Duets, Quartets, and Four-Hand Pieces, 


Price, 30 cents Each; $3 per Year. 


Six Back Numbers sent, Postpaid, for $1. 


Sunshine on the Sea. 3. C. C to F. Mez. So- 


IOTAD.OS Ge seeds, ser sinc ss w/e alsis.nices See Neelam metatame Tucker. 30 
Sweet Carrie Bell. 3. D. DtoH. Mez. Sop.Squire. 35 
Sweet Dreams of thee. 3. C. EtoF....Mortimer. 30 
Sweet Face at the Window. 3. G. DtoD. Alto, 

Bar, Or Base, with’ Chorus. ooo. . oig de wee daisies cs Danks, 35 
Sweet (The) Face I saw in my Dreams. 3. F. 

GTO BAribOn Gos icine. 2 wain'm sleep se laser areal Juch. 30 
Sweet little Nell. 3. FF. C to D and Chorus. 

Was SODSO0 BAT - f)cieicis\ore stn #is1ai2'stnieleiacing sere saie Kimmell. 30 
Sweet Melanee. 3. A. Ditto E, with Chorus. Danks. 35 
Swect Mother, pray for me. 3. A. E to Ft. 

Maz. Sop: or Mezs Tenor: ©. . 0... scsevienssacas es Millard. 30 
Sweet Robin, 3. F. CtoE. Mezzo Soprano or Bari- 

TONG asa cee Cain at ais «/s.u.0.0's, sataateet eae EIoias oie Kimmell. 35 


Sweet were my Dreams of thee. 3. By. Ey to FP, 
BMAIOUG sotersn'iain’s a slo disie ce =e, sl thalesutnnatelsia ves > Webster. 40 


Cemperance Songs. 

a) © 

Don’t sell my Father Rum. 3. F. Cto Ek. Mez. 
SOD BOL SURO aire oaic'a a aicialaleiatg Salas. a piolapelvipigie tule Dressler. 30 

Drinking Gin. 3. F. C to C. Bar. or Base, and 
TT NBA GAM, ) oF) TACRCICOnOner Serio ncn her Heath. 30 


If you’vea Father’s Love for your Child. 3. Ap 
E> to Dp. For Middle Voice, with Chorus..... Martin, 30 


Living Waters. 3. Ab. Eb to Eb. With Chorus. 
Middoswolce. hasaes . chad seas <eatepoc uae ae Clark. 35 


*Papa, stay Home. I’m Motherless now. 3. 


Song and Chorus for Middle Voice,............... Hays. 40 
Stay at Home with me to-night, Tom. 2. F. Fto 
B..+ Mez. Bop and Chorus ici, 0c eerste So Tucker. 30 
We can not give thee up. 3. F. CtoD. Bar. and 
CNOPUM ss aeci ic capenss sc s.ona kas smicsaitahaees anes aha ce Clark. 35 
We won’t leave the Farm, 3. F. FtoF. Bar. 
and Chorus.....-..++2+-+e++200s Bat cais Ap ako ates tole Persley. 35 


| 
F to C. For Middle Voice..Aelliqg. 30 Tepping ot the Window, 3. D. 


EtoE. Baritone.......2 Maeder. 30 | 


D toG. Humor- 
ous Song for Mez. Soprand. 7. . .s. eee cece eees Dressler. 4 
*Then and thee, 3. bp. Ep to Eb..- Mez. Sop. 
Alto, or Baritong, with Chorus............ eaten a. Hays. 40 
There ere lonely Hearts to cherish, 3. €. Cto 
E. Mez. Sop. or Baritone, with Chorus......./ Mortimer. 40 


There ix Joy in the Heart when the Loved One 


ix nigh. &. D. DtoG. Mez. Sep. or Ten... Slack. 85 
There’s Mayic in a Kiss, 8. C. E to G. Song 
and Dance. Written by Bobby Newcomb..... Donniker. 


There’s nothing like a Geod and Tender Wife. 
3. By. Dto F. Mez. Sop, or Bar. With Cho. Linwood. 30 
the Willow. 


They have laid her to vest *neath 


3. Eb. Eb to By. Mez. Sop. Alto, or Baritone and 
CNOLAED AS of <i Sere his SSA oa detente riate steelers seamen Shattuck. 30 
Thine Image dwells within my Heart. 3. G. 
Dts H. MiddiaVoice"s: tice. .c..desc- ct ameaas Wendel. 40 
Those dark Fyes. 3. F. BtoF. Bar..... Bishop. 33 
Thon art erer in my Dreams, little Darling. 3. 
Py. Fto Ey. Baritone and Chorus............. Fuller. 40 
Thy gentle Eves. 3. A. Eto F#. Mez. Soprano or 
Baritone and Ohorus.oc..-.7 > saee) scmanseeees Tucker. 80 
Thy Smile my Heart could always cheer; or, 
My Parent dear. 3. Bb. DtoF........ Wallace. 30 
Tis but an Hour since first we met. 3. EF. 
D# to E. .Mez. Soprano or Baritone.......... Cumming. 40 
*Tis sad to part from one so dear, 3. G. Dto 
E. Mez. Sop. Alto, or Bar. and Chorus...... Templeton. 30 
Tis the first Rose of Swmmer. 3. Eb. C’to Eb. 
Mez. Soprano or Baritone. ...... ......-..se- Kimmel. 30 
Truly Yours! 3. Bp. F to F. and Chorus.... Hays. 40 
Tio on Earth, and two in Heaven. 3. G. Dto 
E. Mez. Sop. or Baritone...... se aan al caer Webster. 35 
Underneath the Violets. 3. Ab. Eb to Ep, and 
METIOU UB oe sicie.s \ aissasssista las ce tte Satavroi <font ae oe eg Prat 
Under the beautiful Blossoms. 3. C. C to E. 
Mez: Sop. of Bar sc.: Sane een. tebe aay eee dae Tucker. 30 
Voice of my Heart. 3. D>. Ey to Gb. Mez. Sop. 
or Mez. Tenor. .... . pvadewcwwapreuass aasbyy usciee Mortimer. 55 
Wait for me, Love! 3. F. C to F. Mez, Sop. or 
Baritone :).,c2-bsscemcss detec ae ene teeenta ae Bishop. 35 


Waiting at the Stile. 3. Bb. F to F. Mez. Sop. 


ADC-CHOLUBS Fie eo nnnad cc ceelsiepaceumatterescitte maererae Cox. 30 


*Waiting in the Twilight. 3. G. Ct to A, (or G 
ad lib.) Mezzo Soprano............... Thomas 40 


Wariderer’s (The) Lament. 3. €. Eto F. Bari- 
tone Song. With Chorus ................... tack, Ross. 33 


We laid her down to rest. 3. G. DtoE..Rauch. 50 


We'll not forget you, Mother. 3. G@. Gto Ft. 
Middle Voice, with Chorus.................25- Belgrove. 40 
We shall miss thee, Nannie, Darling. 3. A. D 
to F#. Mez. Sop. or Baritone, with Chorus....... Pratt, 30 
We stood beside the Window. 3. D. Ct to E. 
Alta: or Baritone oo. i re vices esses oe ap aoe eee = Peters. 35 
What will I do when my Mother is dead? 8. 
F. CtoF. Mez. Sop. or Bar., with Chorus...... Hays. 35 
When IT went Home with Belle, 3. B. DtoG, 
Mez. Tenor, with Chorus... cc: scudecomvedes ene Hays. % 
*When the Dewdrops on the Rose. 3. C. Eto 
G.. Soprano‘or Tenor:.,.<,..20eeecumen amon tae Operti. 40 


When the Leaves are turning Brown, 3. FE. 
TG! £0 Biectacav:sisle « +,0°0 * n:c a:p.0;3/ayanci cin he Release Renate ate Ross. 40 


Whisperings of Love, 8. Ey. DtoG. Mez. Sop. 


Ot PEO R a agit, Sm esa o's re arnsois%a eh entre ea aes aye Kinkel. 30 
Why do the Roses wither? 3. D. A to D, (or 

Fi.) Alto, Bar. or Base, with Chorus.......... Howard. 30 
Why should Lovers ever part? 3. By. D to F. 

Mez: Sop ‘onBarltoanes.) \\ vice osceoeeoeen esas Birdseye. 30 


*Widow McGee. 3. By. FtoEb. Bar. and Cho.Hays. 40 
Wife, Children, and Friends, 3, A Minor. D 


to E. For Baritone. With Chorus.............. Peters. 30 
Woman’s E’e. 3. G. DtoG. Scotch Song..Merz. 85 
*You could not help but love her, 3. G. E to 

Ft. Mez. Sop. Tenor, or Baritone ............ Dressler. 30 


Answer to 
E>. Eb to 


You bid me tell you why, Jennie. 
“Won't you tell me why, Robin?” 3. 
E> 


Yes, we think of thee at Home. 3. G. D to E. 
Answer to “Do they Think of Me?”.............. lisley. 


Yes, we'll write you a Letter from Home. 3, 
Ab. Ey to E>. Mez. Sop. or Bar. and Chorus.. Tucker. 35 


You’ think of m+, Friends, when I’m gone. 
3. G. Dto E. Mez. Sop. Alto, or Bar, with Cho- 
PUB seis apt as cialtit ga te Caio acs tea seamed eine Fuller. 


Pieces Marked * have Picture Titles. 


1, Easy, to 7, Very Difficult. 


Black Letters, the Key. The other Letters, the Compass, 


Address all Orders to J. L. PETERS. Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, New-York. 
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CHICKERING 


MAIN UAC TOUR HES. Oi 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


HAVE BEHN AWARDED 


eo bibs, Cr ke As IN Ce ee Lene Rl elias 


; AND THE STILL HIGHER RECOMPENSH, 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF BONOR, 
AT THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867, 


Making a grand total of 


THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 
EIGHTY-ONE FIRST CLASS PRIZES 


At the World’s Fair, London. 


Over all competition, for the superiority of the 


SEVENTY-NINE FIRST PREMIUMS 
CHICKERING PIANOS FORTES, 


At exhibitions in the United Siates, 


A general reduction in prices, and a strict adhesion to the one price system, secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


TEL, CAC A COR reba Crp. cl Ae ie 


Is the most durable in the world, and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticism, and to-day it has no equal in the country. They will be found pure and 
sonorous in tone; the treble and tenor liquid, brilliant and melodious; the bass deep, clear and rich; the touch light, elastic and powerful. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aida to labor. 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOS’ PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 


the business. 
SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the points which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 


PIANUS are considered superior to others: 
1. QUALITY OF TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5. STYLE OF FINTSH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2 BODY OR POWER OF TONE. 4. DELICACY AND POWER OF ACTION, 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 


A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold oy us. A very large and elegant aszortument can now be seen at our Warerooms, New Pianos opening daily. 


i 
Hh 


q 


: 


READ THE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: 
The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 


in Europe or America: [TRANSLATION. ] 
Messrs. CuicKkERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object.. To be just, I must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 


(superlatively perfect). | There is no nally, which is foreign tothem. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, harmony, 
SZT. 


brilliancy, solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of ull defects. * * * —LIS. 
I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world—L. M. GOTTSCHALK, 


OV HER 39,000 CHICK ARUN Girl ANwos 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 


Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 
Tilustrated Catalogues, tully describing and showing the external appearance of each style of Grand, Square and Upright Piano, manufactured by Chickering & Sons, mailed free on 


oy ORE C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 
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The Closing Scene. 


BY T. B. READ. 


[The following is pronounced by the Westminster 
Review to be unquestionably the finest American 
poem ever written:] 


Within the sober realms of leafless trees, 
The russet year inhaled the balmy air; 

Like some tanned reaper, in his hour of ease, 
Are lying brown and bare. 


_ The gray barns, looking from their lazy hills, 
O’er the dim waters widening in the vales; 
Sent down the air a greeting to the mills, 
On the dull thunder of alternate flails. 


Au sights were mellowed, and all sounds subdued, 


The hills seemed further and the streams sang 
low 

As in a dream the distant woodman hewed 
His winter log with many a muffled blow. 

The embattled forces, erewhile armed with gold, 
Their banners bright, with many a martial hue, 

_ Now stood like some sad, beaten host of old, 

Withdrawn afar in Time’s remotest hue. 


On slumb’rous wings the vulture tried his flight; 
The ao scarce heard his sighing mate’s com- 
aint, 
_ And, like a star, slow drowning in the light, 
4 eeeeee church vane seemed to pale and 
aint. 


The sentinel cock upon the hillside crew— 
Crew thrice—then all was stiller than before; 
Silent, till some replying warden blew 
His alien horn, and was then heard no more. 


Where erst the jay, within the elm’s tall crest, 
Made garrulous trouble round her unfledged 
young, 
And where the oriole hung her swaying nest, 
By every light wind like a censor swung. 


Where sang the noisy martins of the eaves, 
The busy swallows circling ever near— 
_ Foreboding, as the rustic mind believes, 
____ An early harvest and a plenteous year. 
% 
_ Where every bird that waked the vernal feast, 
Shook the sweet slumber from his wings at 
morn, 
To warn the reaper of the rosy east; 
All now was songless, empty and forlorn. 


Alone, from out the stubble, piped the quail, 
And croaked the crow through all the dreary 
§ gloom; 

Alone, the pheasant, drumming in the vale, 
Made echo in the distance to the cottage loom. 


There was no bud, no bloom upon the bowers; 
The spiders weave their thin shrouds night by 
night; 
The thistle down, the only ghost of flowers, 
Sailed slowly by—passed noiseless out of sight. 


Amid all this, in the most dreary air, 
And where the woodbine shed upon the porch 
Its crimson leaves, as if the year stood there, 
Firing the floor with its inverted touch. 


Amid all this, the center of the scene, 

_ The white-haired matron, with monotonous 
_ , tread, ; 

Plied the swift wheel, and with her joyous mien 
Sat like a fate, and watched the flying thread, 


i 


She had known sorrow. He had walked with 
her. 
Oft supped and broke with her the ashen crust, 
And in the dead leaves still she heard the stir 


Of his black mantle trailing in the dust. 


While yet her cheek was bright with summer 
bloom, 
Her country summoned and she gave her all; 
And twice war bowed to her his sable plume— 
Regave the sword to rust upon the wall. 


Regave the sword, but not the hand that drew 
And struck for liberty the dying blow; 

Nor him who, to his sire and country true, 
Fell ‘mid the ranks of the invading foe. 


Long, but not loud, the droning wheel went on 
Like the low murmur of a hive at noon; 
Long, but not loud, the memory of the gone 
Breathed through her lips a sad and tremulous 
tone. 


At last the thread was snapped; her head was 
bowed; 
Life dropped the distaff through the hands 
serene; 
And loving neighbors 
shroud, 
While Death and Winter closed the Autumn 
scene. 


smoothed her careful 


Address upon Music. 
BY DR. L. FIRESTONE, 

In compliance with the request of our highly 
respected correspondent from Wooster, we most 
cheerfully give place in our columns to the truly 
beautiful and eloquent address of Dr. Firestone, 
delivered before the Grand Saengerfest at their late 
meeting in that city. After alluding in a very face- 
tious and happy manner to the circumstances and 
surroundings of the occasion, the charming music 
which had been so beautifully discoursed, to the 
organization of the mannerchor, its prosperity and 


| success as contrasted with English societies instituted 


for like objects, giving most truthfully the reasons 
why the latter fail and the former prosper; the 
doctor says: 

“They have more of the social element about 
them. He had often thought they were the only 
people who fully understood the secret of social 
employment. In music there is not that bitter 
contention among the leading performers. If our 
people had a little more of the social element, and 
a little less jealousy, it would be better. Germans 
practice music for the love of it, and because 
itis a great source of enjoyment. They are thus 
enabled to unite pleasure with profit. While music 
is a source of amusement, it is eminently profitable 
The study of its principles will discipline the mind 
and its practice develops and strengthens the 
organs of the voice. All public speakers should 
be musicians. Music could not be dispensed with 
in either the family or social circle. 

How slowly would pass the time, and how heavily 
would press the cares of life were it not that the 
mind was cheered, and the affections warmed and 
enlarged by its magic influence. How sweet is the 
“lullaby ” of cradled infancy, and an evening hymn 
sung by the aged saint. "Tis music makes a home 
cheerful, no matter how humble, 

“Rich though poor 
My love roofed cottage is this hour a heaven, 
Music is in it.” 

The influence of national music is truly wonderful; 

and good goyernment owes much to its influence. 


It is doubtful whether the liberties of any people 
could be long maintained without it. The Greeks 
appear to have understood this, and gave the science 
the support of government patronage. At Athens 
in the time of Pericles, music was regarded so 
necessary a part of education that not to understand 
it was considered a disgrace. 

Each nation has its own popular melodies. These 
fire the hearts of the people to deeds of daring, and 
arouse the mind to the contemplation of deep toned 
patriotism. The ‘‘ Marseilles Hymn” sung in France 
will awaken her sons to deeds of glory. ‘‘ Wearing 
of the Green” will at any time put an Irishman into 
fighting attitude—ready to thrash the “‘spalpeens” 
who would dare enroach on his liberties. ‘‘ Scots 
wha ha’ wie Wallace Bled,” sung in the hearing of a 
Scotchman will cause him to gird on his armor and 
march at the sound of his native “ pibroch.” What 
sound so sweet to an Englishman as ‘“‘ God Save the 
Queen?” Where is the American whose heart is 
not delighted at the sound of the ‘‘ Star Spangled 
Banner,” or ‘‘ Hail Columbia, Happy Land.” 

There is not to be found a true, genuine Yankee 
but what will be enraptured at the hearing of his 
much beloved popular air, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle Dandy.” 
Let it be sung, whistled or played, and he is ready 
to ‘‘lam blazes out of the tarnal critters in less than 
no time.” 

Music exercises a powerful influence politically, 
and is employed particularly at the time of intense 
political excitement. 

We have weekly demonstrations of its power in 
our city during the present campaign. Every week 
our Republican friends are trumped together, and, 
amid the beating of drums and the blast of the cor- 
net, McClure, Douglas, Walker and Donnelly exhort 
their partisan friends to stand fast and “fight it out 
on this line;’ and across the way in the Court 
House at the playing of the same kind of music, 
Eshelman, McSweeney, Wiley and Eugene Pardee, 
tell the people ‘‘ what they know about the white 
hat brigade.” 

The great object of music organizations should be 
to prepare singers for the church. This branch of 
musical education is sadly neglected, and hence, as 
a rule, church singing fails to come up to the stand- 
ard it should maintain. It frequently happens that 
members of the church undertake to regulate the 
music who really know nothing about it, not being 
able to tell the difference between good and bad 
singing. Church music, when well prepared, is a 
great auxiliary in devotional exercises. It fills the 
mind with noble ideas, enlarges every conception, 
strengthens piety, advances praise into rapture, 
makes the place of worship inviting, lengthens and 
sweetens every act of worship, and actually produces 
more lasting and durable impression than can be 
found in any transitory form of words usually 
adopted as methods of religious worship. It ad- 
vances the heavenly passion of love which reigns in 
the hearts of the pious and good. If we would 
have love in our congregations, kindness and good 
will in our assemblies, we should as frequently as 
possible call to our aid the assistance of music to 
work us up into this heavenly temper. All selfish- 
ness is vanished from the breast where the love of 
Divine harmony dwells, as the evil spirit of Saul 
retired before the harp of David. 

Music delights to soothe, to light and to cheer the 
heart of man. It wipes away the tear of distress 
flowing from many a languid eye, lulls anger and 
hate to rest, tames wild despair, smooths the ruffled 
plumage of love, pours honey in many a bitter cup, 
and when the hours become sad and dreary, lends a 
downy breast, and pinions tipped with light. 

Why should there be so little interest manifested 
in its cultivation? Some go as far as to deride, scorn 
and speak lightly of those who practice it. It exists 
everywhere, and yet many persons are deaf to its 
harmony. The birds build their nests to some 
merry measure, and dawn is ushered in with a song. 
At every change of the seasons music delights and 
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charms. Who has net heard the music of Spring! 
The poet hath said: 
“There is a void in Spring’s soft music blending, 
In every opening bud and leaf alive ; 
Fields, forests, streams, soft notes to thee are sending, 
Listen, they breathe of life.” 

Spring’s resurrection call breathes over the hills, in 
wide extended plains, sleeping meadows and mute 
floral gardens, and as the slumbering hosts come 
forth clad in beauty’s robes their sweet offerings of 
praise mount upward to the skies. The brooks 
loosed from icy chains flow carelessly along their 
pebbly channels with a silvery song of joy. No 
love of song? Why, there is music in the flowers, 
as they throw off their gray shrouds and look upon 
the sun. Some like the lily, blend their varied blues 
in one, some crimson as the rose, or blue as violets; 
but all are daughters of song. No lover of music? 
Why, there is music in every created thing—from 
the bee that beats his reveille in the spacious cup of 
dew-gemmed holly-hock, to the hollow roar of the 
lion as it reverberates along the aerid plains of his 
native wilds. The whole world moves by music. 
We hear it in the storm, and in the calm, in loud 
whistling blasts, and mild murmuring zephyrs, in 
the dashing waves, and in the rippling streams, the 
laugh of a child, and the sigh of a dying saint. 


Music was born in heaven expressly for our pleas- | 


ure and delight. When this earth was called into 


being all was still, mute, dumb, and not a sound was )5, broad views have been appreciated, and many of | 


heard. It was then that music from her blest abodes 
looked down, and thought how sweetly she could 
wake the hills, sing through the vales, and in the 


silent forests, chant among the mountains, murmur | 


along the brooks, and multiply her numbers by the 
rocks. 
dripped in sweet effluence as she spread them to 
make her flight. She passed the pearly gates and 
came toearth. At her electric touch all was changed, 
instead of mute silence, sweet harmony reigned, 
nature smiled, the green turf awoke, sea shells 
hummed along their vocal shores, and hiil, forest, 
streams and dales, sang to each other in joyous 
sound. 

Man, the mysterious instrument, master workman- 
ship of God, when he felt his soul warmed up by 
the new descended power lifted up his voice chant- 
ing Jehovah’s praise. Can any one say there is no 
pleasure in song? Music composers occasionally 
introduce discords in their productions to enhance 
the beauty of harmony. 
are doubtless created for the same purpose, merely 
by contrast enhancing the beauty of those created 
with all the refinements. 
in view when he said: 

“ Partial evil, is universal good, 
All discord harmony not understood.” 

Then shall we not say to our German friends, 
those at home, and those from abroad: Play on, 


of the “Stars and Stripes,” and sing of America’s 
proud bird of Liberty. Then still sing on—sing of 
the recollections of your foreign home—sing of your 
‘Fatherland ”—and join in one mighty chorns, and 
sing ‘‘Die Wacht Am Rhine.” Play on, sing on, 
until you make the welkin ring! 


Milton and Music. 


The home education of Milton was of a generous 
and humane character. He had before him, con- 
stantly, the example of a father who knew what it 


was to suffer, in position and estate, for opinion’s | 


sake. The youthful John absorbed, with every 
boyish breath, the love of liberty for which his 
father paid so dearly. But thetraining of the home 
circle was not entirely acrimonious. John Milton, 
senior, found time to give himself to the study of 
the noble science of music. He attained to such a 
degree of skill that he composed an I] Nomine of 
forty parts, which gained for him a gold medal from 
a European prince. Several of his compositions 
found a place in Wilby’s selections, and also in 
Ravencroft’s Psalms. 

With such an examplar in the household, it is not 
surprising that young Milton became an adept in the 
art of music. It is not diflicult to imagine the 
domestic circle, with the father at the instrument 
singing bass, while John carried the melody, Chris- 
topher the tenor, and Ann the alto. 
gave the bent to Milton’s mind in the direction of 
letters, those family concerts in the house jof the 
London scrivener did no less for him in the divine 
science of music., 

In all the experience of Milton’s stormy manhood, 
this sweet comfort of a wearied mind never failed 
him. If he appears more prominently in history as a 
statesinan and a poet than as a musician, it is only 
because the world gives more attention to the in- 


She was bathed in glory, and her wings | 


Some objectors to music | 


Pope evidently had this | 


If Cambridge | 
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|viting streams than to the quiet springs which 
supply them. 

| After receiving his degree of Master of Arts, he 
bid adieu to his home and made a tour through the 
land of song. Already the name which, with that 
|of Shakespeare, was to shine in English literature, 
found nobility and literati waiting to confer the 
highest honor. Artists and titled dignitaries recog- 
/nized in hima genius worthy of their homage. The 
‘treasures of ducal palaces were laid open to his 
|inspection.- Galleries of art and ancient libraries 
invited his thoughtful study. But amid all the 
scenes of artistic glory and princely magnificence, 
he carried with him the training of the scrivener’s 
fireside. After reaching Venice, he spent a month 
in collecting the works of the master musicians of 
Italy. Luca Marenzo, Monte Verde, Heratio Vecchi, 
Caba, the prince of Venosa, and others of the best 
‘composers of the time, furnished him with a rich 
treasury of Italian song. Two chests of music 
‘books were shipped to England. . 

| <At the age of thirty-one, he returned to his native 
land. At once he addressed himself to those po- 
litical and social projects whose 
equaled only by the vigor with which he discussed 
them. His ‘* Tractate on Education ” was as colossal 
in its conception as it was impracticable in its exe- 
cution. 
|to appear visionary. 


It is only in our own time that 


his principles adopted. He maintained that ‘the 
education of youth should be physical as well as 


the whole cycle of human knowledge; and that, 


place. He saw in music not a mere embellishment 
to set off sterner things, but a profonnd science and 
| the most inspiring of arts. 

Milton never speaks of music without a peculiar 


of music are glowing themes under Ins pen. His 
verses sing, because-his spirit sings in them. No 
| poet revels more luxuriously in the swelling waves 
of music. He soars into the very empyrean of lofty 
song. Coleridge calls him the ‘musical poet.” 
‘* Paradise Lost” throbs with the echoes that rang, in 
incessant anthem, in his musical soul. 

Music was his only recreation. In the intervals 
of severe study, he gave himself to inspiriting song. 
| When he stopped to breathe amid the fierce and 
acrid controversies of his active manhood, he 


organ or the gentler tones of the flute. 
turn from the ‘** Areopagitica” to a soothing choral; 
from a state paper of the Commonwealth to an an- 
them. And when, in his old age, blindness and pov- 
/erty and royal ban were on him, and the hopes of a 
lifetime were shattered forever, he felt his way back 


| to the keys of the instrument, and found consolation 
sing on—sing of your adopted land—sing in praise | 


musical soul whose heavenly harmonies neither 
violence nor neglect could destroy, rolled the 
measures of the immortal epic that will sing its way 
on to the gates of pearl—College Herald. 


| A Lesson in Musical Criticism. 


‘criticism from the pen of C. J. Miers, the irrepres- 
sible, who ‘‘ reports” a performance in the following 
laconic manner, correctly or not, we are unprepared 
to say. He speaks thusly: 


“The Soprano has a voice in two volumes, of 
great liability and undulance, but she displays a 
lamentable want of harmonic unity and chiarooscura 
lin sustaining her crochet rests. 

“The Contrary Alto has an extremely lymphatic 
and sardonic voice, of remarkable compass, extend- 
ing from da, in its diminished seventh, to the other 
end of the church. 

““The Tenor Obsolete “is, in many respects, the 
most notable vocalist of his age. His voice consists 
;of twenty-six distinct registers, all of which are 
arranged in alphabetical order. His forty passages 
are excavated in the broadest style known to modern 
art; his rallentando is a thing of beauty anda joy 
/forever; his inaudible diminuendo 


(tours de foree) ave like premonitory symptoms of the 
music of the future; while arpeggio passages («lla 
chieso) sedom fail to bring tears to his eyes. Jt has 
been well said of him, ‘his prolonged cadences on 
twenty bars’ rest are so skillfully drawn out that he 
is without arrival.’ 

“The Basso Profundis has a submarine voice of 
extraordinary depth and longevity. His double 
diatonic effects are truly appalling. He has received 


a great deal of Crepir for his Stow Nores, whieh | 


audacity was | 


He was so far in advance of his own age as | 


mental; that their minds should be occupied with | 


among the arts, music should have a conspicuous | 


/and impressive enthusiasm. The depths and virtues | 


refreshed himself with the grand harmonies of the | 
Tle could | 


in the harmony of sweet sounds. And out from the | 


| We have, in the subjoined, a rare specimen of | 


staccato (con | 
lunga pausa) touches all auriculars; his pianissimo 


are given with untiring allegro, an impetuous 
andante and want of freedom unexampled, but are 
seldom taken up at maturity. 

“The Organist is a musician of great opaqueness. 
He is a superior Contrapuntal Fugueist, and uses 
the double diaphragm and base flute with great 
vivacity. His mixtures (known to the Germans as 
melunges) have a very happy, exhilarating effect, and 
are generally taken before the close of the bar, with 
the utmost uncertainty, approgatures and relish. 

“With assistance such as this it was to be ex- 
pected that the anthem, ’specially prepared for the 
occasion, would produce an effect, as indeed it did. 
The key chosen was D Major; it fitted admirably; 
the time 4.20. The Tempo ‘Moderato,’ for fear of 
tiring the Basses, who had to Jead off in the Domi- 
|nant, and immediately effect a transition from G@ 
Major to E Flat Minor—a bold movement, which 
demands a long wind and a word of commendation. 

‘How they did it we cannot imagine, but, for- 
tunately, the second section ending in G Minor, tlie 
first bar of the third section led back to the Tonic, 
which refreshed the Choir exceedingly. After this 
came a grand burst in unison—an excellent point 
| being made by the dominant pedal, cut sharp for 
‘this express purpose. When we have said that the 
| whole was concluded with a Tutti on the Coda. of 
the sustained seventh harmony, ending in the 
| at-rallentand phrase which did the organ boy gr 
credit. We have said enough.” 


vey 
ci 


Music Reading With Music Lessons. 


F. 5. Jewell has the following pertinent and sensi- 
ble remarks upon the subject of reading music, we 
most heartily endorse, and sincerely hope will be 
| duly considered: 
| Every one knows that it is not enough to put the 
/plant into the ground. You must enrich the soil, 
| keep down the weeds, and open it to the full influ- 
}ence of the sun and the rain. In short, all around 
‘it it must find the clements of expansive growth in 
j ample supply and close at hand 
| Now make a practical application of this plain 
|principle in giving children a musical education. 
| Can it be enough, simply to set them at the work of 
| taking lessons and practicing? Does not the mind 
/need also some general musical culture? To apply 
the illustration, should not pains be taken to enrich 
\the mind with musical knowledge—knowledge of 
musical facts, events, and personages? Should not 
the obscuring shades of ignorance be removed, so 
as to let in upon the dawning knowledge of the art, 
and interest in its acquisition, the full sunlight of 
the world of genial and vivifying information now 
so abundant and so accessible? 

lt seems to me that in the neglect to do this lies 
;one of the master blunders of parents and teachers, 


;and one of the prime secrets of the spiritless uncon- 
cern and drudging dislike of many pupils in music 
for their music study and practice. ‘They are shut 
in relentlessly to the hard, dry details of the tech- 
nical round of labor. No broad and genial outlook 
beyond is afforded them. The mind gets no refresh- 
ing view of what music has done for its followers, 
or what its great masters have done for it. It is not 
aroused and stimulated by the exciting stir of cur- 
rent musical events, which, in the progress of the 
art, are getting to be second to those of no other 
art. No wonder that under such treatment music 
punils lack interest, and take their pupil-work as a 
drudgery. 


rective of the evil, is musical reading. When the 
** Exercise Bock” is put into the pupil’s hand, the 
Musical Journal should go with i¢ With that asso- 
ciate, from time to time, some sprightly musical 
biography. As the pupil advances in his technical 
study of the art, enlarge the circle of his musical 
reading. Add some higher cla&s journal, or biogra- 


‘/phy, or some interesting treatise on its history or 
i 7? 5 ¥. 


principles. In this way the mind will be nourished 
and built up in a broader musical intelligence. 
That broader intelligence isa higher interest. That 
interest is vivified genius. Such genius is inspired 
| effort and brilliant success.—Amaterr. 


SERVILITY and civility are as opposite as the poles. 
One is despicable, while the other is in the highest 
|degree desirable. The style of manners which 
combines self-respect, with respect for the rights 
and feelings of others, is a quality to be cultivated 
with extreme diligence. 


AN AFFLICTED editor, who is troubled with hand 
/ organs under his window, longs for the ** evil days” 
mentioned in Ecclesiastes, when ‘‘ grinders shall 
cease because they are few,” and ‘(the sound of the 
grinding shall be ‘ low,” ; ; 


Now what is especially wanted as a natural cor- 
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Gorrespondence. 


Our Chicago Letter. 
Cuicago, Sept. 20, 1872. 


In another fortnight we shall date affairs A. U. C. 
—unte urbem condite. We are rebuilt. McVicker’s 
is open a month; the Academy is in legitimate use, 
with Mrs. Bowers and the vehement McCullum, who 
succeed the gentlemanly nuisance to whom I shall 
atlade before bidding you adieua—Mr. Oliver Dowd 
Byron. The Globe has a capital Vaudeville troupe; 
cork-minstrelsy, like ‘‘ a sable cloud, turns forth the 
silver lining of the night.” Aiken is working his 
legion day and night, to be ready by October 7, for 
the Thomas Orchestra and the young tenor, George 
1. Osgood. Aiken’s scene painter, Smith, who sits 
at my elbow sometimes, and who painted the 
original scenery for McVicker’s, fifteen years ago, 
as well as for many of the principal theatres of the 
country, assures me that Aiken is sparing nothing 
to ensure a beautiful and enduring house, a worthy 
temple to raise its dome on the anniversary of that 
awful night, when 

Nature from her seat, 
sighing through all the works, gave 
Signs of woe that all was lost. 
And what a year it has been!—hbut, I leave that 
kor the real estate men. 
The musi¢e prospect is limited as yet to Theodore 
Thomas and some home opera performances which 
Signor Farini will bring out next month—Trovatore, 
_ Martha and Puritani. I fear we shall laugh more 
than weep; amateur actors are so apt to plunge us 
headlong from the sublime to the ridiculous. Of 
all the fun in the world, nothing is funnier 
than comic opera, except burlesque opera; and ama- 
feurs are sure to make the Jatter when they are 
dying, or trying to die—in their efforts to be serious 
en scene. Farini himself is a man of unbounded 
stomach, as well as throat. He is a good baritone, 
and, it is said, a fine drill-master; but 1 would as 
soon see a hogshead on stilts flirt with a woman as 
he. He is Falstaffian in proportions; but not so diffi- 
cult for his feet to carry as is Brignoli. We have 
good material in the city for a fair operatic per- 
formance: Mrs. Clara Huck, Lena Hasteiter, Schulz 
and Bishop, and a chorus of skilled voices superior 
to anything this side of Boston. But to. induce 
these familiar home elements to harmonize with 
majesty and decorum into a serious opera, I hope 
will prove impossible. The fun of an unintentional 
burlesque will be far more enjoyable than any bur- 
Jesque on purpose. 

Frank Lawlor, Josie Mansfield’s first husband, 
and her only decent one, will be leading man at 


Aiken’s. McVicker’s has a fair company, and 
“Saratoga” ison the boards The ‘‘ Union Spy” 
“occupies Nixon’s «amphitheatre. Hooley will 


reopen on October 7, with a combination not yet 
announced, and Myers’ Minstrels are promised in a 
month. Mario—‘' far off his coming shone,” will 
appear with that musica! pyrotechnic, Carlotta Patti, 
‘in December, and Anton Rubenstein will play at 
‘Aiken's, ,We shall probably have ‘Moses in 
Egypt” anil “The Messiah” under Farini’s direc- 
tion, after his operas. Anna Mehlig, who is tarry- 
ing here a few days, will sing in Oak Park next 
Tuesday evening for the benefit of the Unity Church 
of that place. MHaving said which, I have said all 
that Chicago has or expects to have of music or 
drama for the present and the immediate future. 

~ Let me warn you against Oliver Dowd Byron, 
‘that arrant mountebank, gambler-in-the-draina, stage 
strack lunatic, and histrionic cheat. 


No one tion for it, and musie and everybody's interest will 
respects genius more than [; no one more reverently | 
ows to honest merit, and mine the last, if it be the | 


feeblest, pen to leave the word of praise unsaid} our sea of troubles. 


outrages the public and degrades the art which he 
invades to its damage, deserves a merciless scoring 
in behalf of the race of dupes who are too numerous 
to protect themselves. Byron’s play is the dramati- 
zation of any dime novel in which the number of 
characters is unlimited; and the heavenly superla- 
tiveness of two—himself and another—and the in- 
fernal wickedness of all the rest, surpass, in their 
respective extremes, the celestial beauties of Milton 
and the blackest pages of the Inferno. The scenes 
are chiefly western. The nondescript is called 
“Across the Continent;’ men kill cach other by 
the dozen; pure maidens of a stunted growth suffer 
all the fortunes and ‘misfortunes described in the 
fierce illustrations of the weekly shdm-mulks; good 
Indians and bad; Irishmen, Italians and Spaniards, 
with black eyes and bowie-knives; burning houses, 
miraculous horses, floods, thunder and lightning— 
enough for part 1 of the Judgement Day—forgeries, 
kidnappings, poisonings—every crime except the 
crimes unmentionable—forms the warp of this 
bastard play, and its woof is made of climaxes of 
blood and thunder that simply cuddle one up all 
over, and induce them to wish that Oliver Dowd 
Byron was in the Fortress of Gibraltar. The play 
has a tremendous run, of course; crowded houses 
every night. But Byron ought to be ashamed of 
himself. He has far more ambition than. ability; 
but does not wholly lack the latter. Efe is too 
young to be willing to imitate merely the youth who 
fired the Ephesian dome. The only art he knows as 
yet is the art to dress. His fawn-colored suits are 
“divine.” His yellow kids and mauve neck-tie and 
vest with a single button—when he is going to per- 
form some wonder-work of astounding benevolence 
and insuperable difficulty—actually take the breath 
away, and moisten the eyes of the groundlings. In 
all his perils he never wets his boots or soils his 
clothes. Nota single hair of his head is displaced 
from its oil and mucilage, in undertakings which 
would remove the scalp clean off common men’s 
heads. I have known him to wear six different 
shirts, ties and collars in a single night. Perhaps 
they were only movable bosoms; we can’t always 
tell. But he should. go into retirement and weep 
over the wrong lessons, the false ideas, the vicious 
basis of thought, the huge lies he has offered as 
realities, the bad example of manners, morals and 
men, whieh he has already presented to the thous- 
ands, the tens of thousands of boys and young 
calves who form the majority of his audiences, and 
whose money he has pocketed in return for their 
debasement. After he has mourned enough, let 
him study a year or two; then take the lowest part 
in the legitimate play, and after a while, perhaps, 


, he may become a respectable actor. 


Plymouth Congregational Church, which has one 
of the best organs in the city, if not the best indeed, 
has been purchased by Bishop Foley for a Roman 
Catholic Church, to replace the old St. Mary’s, lost 
in the blaze. This new one will be called St. Mary’s 
also, and it has been bought for a song, the congre- 
gation being in the condition of Micawber. It is a 
beautiful structure, dressed stone, occupying a 
prominent location on Wabash Avenue, with a 


frontage of eighty-four fect, worth at least $1,000 a 


foot, and going up like a balloon; and yet $112,000 
purchased everything except the organ. The con- 
gregation propose to take that away; it was the 
most religious thing they had; but I apprehend they 
will think over it several times before ordering the 
carts to go after it. The instrument cost some 
$8,000, I think; it wall cost half that to take it down 
and put it up again, with a large risk of ruin in the 
process. The Bishop will pay an appraised valua- 


be best served by keeping it where it is. 
We are indignant. We are up in arms against 
Tantalus were we last year, 


when praise is earned. But this Byron, who spends | while Strakosch flaunted Nilsson in our eyes, but 
Thousands for advertisements, nothing for study, sQ | neyer in our ears, keeping her just so near and yet 


lsive word. 
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so far that we knew she was singing, but we never 
could hear. Nor was it, as Aurora Leigh says, 
Music played too far off for the tune, 
And yet ’twas sweet to listen. 

It was not sweet. He should have brought her 
to one of our barns—any of our barns are as large as 
your Opera House, (h’m)—instead of holding her 
out at us in Cincinnati and St. Louis. And now 
comes Lucea aud Kellogg; and their coming in 
Chicago is next May! Could assurance go 
farther? There must be a diabolical plot in this. 
It is not ducats. Not a city in the land pays better 
for every form of entertainment than does Chicago; 
we presented fortunes to Nilsson and to Mr. Oliver 
Dowd Byron; to the Twelve Temptations and the 
anniversaries of (Borrio) boola Gha. It is enyy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness which leaves us 
until flitting-day without a song worth hearing. 
We will hear it; but we will not grin. 

Having no music, we have murderers. Having 
no prima donna, we have a demagogue. That citi- 
zens’ meeting the other night, of which you heard 
so profusely through your local papers, was a snare 
anda delusion It was called seemingly to put down 
crime; actually to put up a Congressman. It was 
one of the most barefaced tricks ever perpetrated in 
this tricky city. We had a few murders—our usual 
number—the Supreme Court was looking over the 
papers in the cases of those who had been tried and 
condemned, and the day was fixed for the trial of 
every one who had not yet passed toward the pearly 
gate, so far as judicial sentence could send him. 
No murder had been committed whose perpetrator 
was not in custody. That is, so far as known 
murders are concerned; of course, we do not profess 
to keep an accurate record of every little affair of 
life-taking. But it is the eve of Saint Caucus, and 
forsooth, a Congressman in embryo—TI shall not tell 
you his name; Detroit publishers have libel suits 
enough on hand just now—bethought him that to 
become the chief solon of seventy, the head archer of 
a council of twenty-five, would prove a’cute more 
for the national capital. Ue called the meeting; 


““we were all in danger of assassination; our life- 
fluid, should it run in the gutters while the red- 


handed murderer revelled in his gory dew? Never!” 
—and he induced good, thoughtful men like the 
editors of the daily press, Blakely, of the Post; 
White, of the Tribune; Botkin, of the Zémes, to sign 
the call which reached the-astonished public at the 
top of forty first-class names. So far, the thing was 
a success. A thousand men went to the Board of 
Trade rooms in response. The original signer 
of the call was the only man who could be induced 
to make a speech. He made it, and it was very 
thin. He will prove a capital Congressman; he 
begins well. A committee of twenty-five was 
appointed, which will never act. One member has 
already thrown cold water on the entire affair; but 
he wants to go to Congress, too, and that is Ads little 
game. Believe me, you can come down here with 
perfect impunity. We will promise not to slay you 
if you are out no later than nine o’clock, and imbibe 
no more than is left by the man lying in wait for 
you around the bridge. You may come and d-fy 
the Phillistines, if you do not prove one of them. 
You will be perfectly safe, and your man servant 
and your maid servant. I have lived here two years 
and have never been murdered once. You may 
come with all your chattels, fearing no foe but the 
landlords; having no agony in your heart except in 
the matter of house-rent. We who do not put an 
enemy in our mouths to steal our brains away, never 
are knocked down, never are garroted, 
never are insulted, never hear an _ offen- 
Chicago is as quiet as Detroit to those 
of her people who are by nature and habit quiet. 
In proportion to our inhabitants, we have no more 
crime than you. In proportion to our chances we 
have far less. And it is whisky commits every 
deed of violence that disgraces the city. It was in 
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a saloon that Chris Rafferty killed policeman 
O'Meara. It was beer which caused Callaghan’s 
death. It was drink whichinflamed the accomplice 
of Callaghan’s murderer to attempt suicide. Swei- 
gert, the assassin of Kane Higgins, was intoxicated; 
Perteet, the wife-murderer, was drunk, and Peri, 
the double-slayer, was a saloon-keeper. I cannot 
conceive what the philosophy of liquor has to do 
with the ethies of music; but I will add, by way of 
conclusion to this most blood-thirsty of musical 
digressions, that the solution of our American diffi- 
culties does not lie in total abstinance, which, aside 
from religion, can never be attained; but in the 
securing of pure liquors, which shall cheer but not 
inebriate, in the place of the fiery poisons men now 
consume to their own and their fellows’ ruin. : 

The announcement of our Star Lecture Course, 
which will begin on the 30th, with Edmund Yates’ 
first appearance on the American platform, again 
raises the question: Where is Steiner? The young 
man dissappeared, you remember, very suddenly, 
with the French Band receipts, and has never since 
been seen or heard of. His case is singularly 
curious. He was good-looking, the pink of gentle- 
men, had a fine stage appearance, and when, last 
spring, he introduced Theodore Tilton to an im- 
mense house in the Michigan Avenue Baptist Church, 
his oratory was not in unfavorable contrast to that 
of the David of the platform and the Apollo of 
politics, Theodore, golden-haired and silver-tongued. 
Steiner’s standing was first-class. His partner, 
George B. Carpenter, isa young man of blameless 
life, high integrity, and extraordinary enterprise; 
and a half dozen months ago, Carpenter was not 
more sincerely trusted and esteemed than Steiner. 
It is impossible, thus far, to unravel the mystery of 
his taking off. There are as many arguments in 
favor of thinking him a villain as for supposing 
him dead, but there are no more for the first than 
the last. If he is a thief and has absconded, he has 
sold himself for an exceedingly small reward, some 
$15,000. If he be dead, the victim of foul play, 
much of his conduct, immediately prior to his dis- 
appearance, cannot be called by any other name 
than criminal, although, but for the denowement, it 
would not have been so soon detected. The Javert 
who will bring in Steiner, living or dead, shall have 
his reward in sectional fame. Carpenter & Sheldon 
are managing the lecture course, and their announce- 
ments include every name of prominence in the 
country. . 


Letter From Wooster. 


Wooster, Sept. 14, 1872. 


DEAR JOURNAL:—Our usually quiet little city has 
been the scene of unprecedented festivities during 
Thursday and Friday of last week. The State 
Saengerfest has been holding its jubilee with us, 
and Wooster has presented the appearance of a 
grand carnival, with its gorgeous decorations— 
streets crowded with the animated faces of those 
intent on enjoying to the fullest extent this musical 
treat; flags of both nations fluttering in the air, and 
strains of music ever and anon enlivening the whole, 
showing conclusively that our German brethren, 
while proving themselves true and loyal subjects of 
our own American government, do not forget their 
loved Fatherland. Such rejoicings are delightfully 
pleasant, and were entered into with much sympathy 
and enthusiasm by our American townspeople. 
Very much taste and good will were shown in the 
decoration of all the principal places of business, 
hotels, halls, and many private residences, as well 
as in the cordial reception of those who came from 
other parts to participate in the grand Saengerfest. 

Thursday, the first day, was principally devoted 
to the reception of the different societies visiting 
Wooster. 

In the evening was the grand concert at the 
wigwam, under the leadership of that excellent and 
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gentlemanly conductor, Prof. J. J. Bringger. 


An 
immense crowd completely packed the huge build- 
ing, which was beautifully ornamented. 


The concert was a perfect success. 
the programme: 


Below we give 


PART FIRST. 
1. Music by Marble’s Band, of Akron. 


2. “Die Himmel Erzaehlen,” (Haydn) Chorus by the 
Wooster Saengers, with Orchestra. 


3. Presentation of Flag to the Wooster Maennerchor, by 
Miss L. Kemmerlein, in behalf of the ladies of Wooster ; 
and response by F. L. Imgard, President of the Maennor- 
chor. 


4, Poem, by Dr. W. C. Moore. 


5. “Liedesfreiheit,” (Marshner) by all the Maennerchors, 
with Orchestra. 

6. Oration, by Prof. L. Firestone. 

7. Music by Germania Band, of Mt. Eaton. 

8. ‘* An Das Vaterland” (Abt), Loudonville Liederkranz. 

9. “Der Kluge Ehemann,” by Frohsinn, of Massillon. 
Grand Fest March, by Straub’s Orchestra. 


PART SECOND. 
1. Music by the Wooster Independent Cornet Band. 
2. “Das Schifflein,” (Beshnitt) by Liebertafel, of Akron. 
3. “Die Wuenshe,” by the Liederkranz, of Canton. 
4, A selection from “ Ave Maria,” by the Akron Lieder- 


5. “Saengers Heimath,” (Meyer) by the Liedertafel, of 
Akron. 

6. “An Das Vaterland,” (Kreuzer); by all the Maenner- 
chors, with Orchestra. 

7. Billof Fare, by Wooster Maennerchor. 

8. Mt. Eaton Germania Band. 

The music was uncommonly fine, and in every 
way creditable to those who performed, as well as 
to their conductors. Our own respected society has 
reason to feel gratified in the possession of aleader 
to whose faithful zeal and high ability they owe in 
the main their present flourishing condition. May 
he long continue in that capacity. 

An elegant flag was presented by Miss Louise 
Kemmerlein, in behalf of the German ladies of 
Wooster, to the Wooster Maennerchor, with a very 
neat and appropriate address. President F. L. 
Imgard made an eloquent response. 

The Original Poem, delivered by our townsman, 
Dr. W. C. Moore, was received with considerable 
mirth and applause. 

Mr. Louis Ulrich, President of the Canton Leider- 
kranz, in a few remarks expressed the pleasure 
enjoyed by himself and friends from Canton in the 
festivities of the occasion, and congratulated 
Wooster citizens on their attainments, intellectual 
and musical. 

The address of Dr. L. Firestone we deem worthy 
of a wider circulation than our city papers will give 
it, and send a copy, which, if you have space in 
your journal, we wish you would insert. 

At the conclusion of the programme, Mr. Imgard 
thanked the audience in his usual happy manner, 
and the great concourse dispersed, highly delighted 
with the exercises. 

The second day of the festival dawned beautifully 
upon our radiant little city. First in the order of 
exercises was the formation of the grand procession, 
consisting of the different societies, bands, ladies, 
mayor of the city, and council, citizens, fire and 
hook and ladder companies, etc., passed through 
the principal streets of the city to Quimby’s Park, 
where, after music by the different bands and sing- 
ing by the several societies, President {Zimmerman 
introduced Prof. Carl F. Kolbe, of the Akron Ger- 
mania, who delivered an address in the German 
language. Judging from the reputation of the able 
speaker, and the evident interest manifested by the 
audience, we conclude that his remarks were both 
sound and eloquent. 

Capt. A. S. McClure was then called for, and 
occupied about fifteen minutes in a stirring speech, 
which brought tremendous responses from his 
listeners. The Captain is one of our ablest speakers, 
and always is prepared to entertain an audience 
with something enjoyable and worthy of the occa- 
sion. On the return of tbe procession to the city 
the genial president of the day, Mr. John Zimmer- 


, together with the result.” 


man, entertained everybody at his beautiful resi- 
dence on Beall Avenue. 
The day closed with a grand ball at the Wigwam. 
We feel as if the Boston Jubilee is no where since 
we have had the Saengerfest with us. At any rate 
the occasion was one that Wooster will always feel 
proud to look back to. 


Religion in Music. 

It is the higher form of heart emotion that con- 
stitutes religion. Now this can nowhere else have 
expression so well as in lyrical poetry. There is no 
other creed that is like the hymn-book. There 
never can be such a bond of union as the hymn- 
book. And the songs of the church, and its regular 
service, often supplement the church, and sustain it 
through periods of emergency. Sometimes where 
the pulpit is weak they are strong, and hold the 
church on in spite of the weakness of the instruc- 
tion of the pulpit. They give utterance to thoughts 
that otherwise could never be spoken. Many can 
chant what they cannot speak, Many and many a 
one can sing (with tears dropping, and, as it were, 
beating time) joys or aspirations which no other 
language could frame. I like to think of love as 
the center of religion, and of song as its best utter- 
ance. 

The mother singing over the cradle—is there any 
other saintliness more beautiful to be thought of 
than that! The old bird sits on the tree and coaxes 
the young bird to fly to her. She sings to it, and 
teaches it to sing. And the mother sits at the cra- 
dle, as it were, to call the little children up to the 
Christian life. The children sing inthe family, and 
in the utterance of song they are all one. There is 
but one sound, but one hymn, and to a large extent, 
so far as there is feeling at all, it is one feeling. 
And persons are never brought into such commu- 
nion as when they are gathered together, and their 
feelings express themselves in song. It is the 
hymns that persons sing together that unite them. 
I think I love those that I have sung with better 
thun any others. And when we come into heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus—into the lecture room and 
the church proper—and all join in singing, is there 
any other ministration in the sanctuary that opens 
the gates of heaven so quickly, and makes the bat- 
tlements shine so brightly? Is there any other ser- 
vice that so brings to our thought the radiant inhabi- 
tants of the other side? Is there any other service 
that seems to bow and bend the heavens so near to 
us, and that awaken thoughts of dear ones that have 
gone away from us so quickly as songs of Zion? Is 
there anything which so makes doctrines seem no- 
longer cant, by clothing them with life and beauty; 
which so makes theology like an orchard, in which 
stands the tree of life, dropping down Christian 
fruit? Since the church was organized, psalms and 
hymns and spiritual songs have been among the 
peculiar and most blessed experiences of the church. 
— Beecher. 


AMBIGUITY OF ADVERTISERS.—Advertisers are 
adepts at ambiguity. A lady advertises her desire 
to obtain a husband “‘ with a Roman nose haying 
strong religious tendencies.” ‘‘ A spinster particu- 
larly fond of children” informs the public that she 
‘Cwishes for two or three, having none of her own.” 
A draper desires to meet with an assistant who 
would take an active and’ energetic interest in a 
small first-class trade, and in a quiet family;” and a 
Boston chemist advertises ‘‘the gentleman who left 
his stomach for analysis will please call and get it, 
Slipshod English is not, 
however, confined to the advertisement columns, or 
we should not be able to read of the shooting of a 
wild-cat ‘‘ by a little boy five feet eight inches long;” 
nor should we be ‘‘much scandalized to note the 
fact” that ‘‘ Miss Corry, in the presence of a large 
number of Admiralty officials, named the ship yes- 
terday, and she was quietly warped out to her moor- 
ings in the river by ropes.” 


A physician says, ‘‘ Hell is full of dyspeptics and 
dyspeptics are full of hell. When good Christians 
learn that there is an intimate relation and sympathy 
existing between the mucous surface of a man’s 
stomach and his soul, they will take more care of 
their stomachs, and by so doing they may improve 
men rapidly in many of the Christian graces—virtue 
and patience, for instance.” 


AN EDITOR says his ancestors have been in the 
habit of living a hundred years. His opponent 
responds by saying that ‘‘that was before the intro- 
duction of capital punishment.” 


———————————— mm 
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Trouble with the Musical Profession. 

It is a big thing to say—and perhaps we lay our- 
selves liable to the charge of falsehood when we 
utter it—that in ninety cases in a hundred, the 
troubles and difficulties of which the musical pro- 
fession complain, are brought about, directly or 
indirectly, by themselves. It is true they assume as 
many phases in development—physical, mental, 
moral and religious—as in any other profession or 
calling which may be adopted. But, after all, they 
will be found in the non-fulfillment of some duty or 
obligation assumed for an equivalent, in some 
respects, above alluded to. We are approaching a 
subject humiliating and repulsive to speak about; 
but, nevertheless, itis one which should be truth- 
fully and squarely looked in the face, and the rem- 
edy for the difficulty applied with vigor and deter- 
mination by all desirous of the advancement of the 
art divine. Let it be distinctly understood, it is the 
musical profession of which we speak; for, in all 
others, veracity unadulterated is ever the dominant 
and governing principle. 

We have before us, in mind’s-eye, a professor of 
music that has ‘‘hung out his shingle” as teacher 
of the pianoforte, the cultivation of the voice, har- 
mony, etc., in short, everything that goes to make 
up a good scholastic teacher. Pupils apply for 
instruction. They commence in good faith their 
lessons—pay the stipulated price for the same, and 
move on satisfactorily for a time—when, on a sud- 
den they find their teacher has departed for parts 
unknown. The just conclusion of causes of exit 
may be cyphered on the slate of those who have 
time to figure, and, if ever true results are obtained, 
will almost always prove some dereliction of duty, 
the commission of some sin, the evasion of which 
prompts to the incurring of traveling expenses 
unforeseen, or not duly considered. 

Another difficulty is, the incompetency of those 
who would become artists, and stand among those 
who have made the study of music their life-long 
ayocation. It is true the ability to tell what we 
know does not depend on years of time; but it does 
on practice, and study in methods of imparting 
Principles, in music, never change. 
They are as fixed and unalterable as the laws of 
God. The text-books—vocal and instrumental— 
define principles and rules by which the exegesis is 
brought to view, but, after all, he is a poor inter- 
preter who does not think and study to present them 
in a way adapted to the wants and circumstances in 
which he may be placed, and a clear understanding 
of the subject, in its most attractive forms. The 
jegune teaching of music at the present day, arising 
from attempts to copy after some popular teacher of 
the past, together with the effort to combine the 
various systems promulgated by the thousand and 
one authors, whose books and treatises are almost 


daily brought forth, cannot but tend to a confusion, 
compared to which the dialect of Babel must have 
been euphonious. 

We say, then, give us a national college of music, 
whose principles shall be based upon those infallible 
and enduring laws that underlie the oldest and most 
perfect science in the world; and let it be the high 
and noble aim of every teacher to so acquaint him- 
self with its many hidden mysteries as to present 
them with a lucidity unmistakable. Let us have 
teachers who engage in it as a profession from prin- 
ciple and dear love of the art. 

“Then will her mission out heaven be o’er, 


Her end achieved, her parents found again ; 
Tier place forever near the throne of God.” 


Memories of the Past. 

Reader, how’s your memory? Does it run away 
back to the days of life’s ‘‘ drowsy east "—when you 
sat on mother’s knee—and the days that are gone 
shine yet upon the farther borders of it? Or, have 
you one of those little narrow memories, not broad 
enough for anything beyond yesterday and the day 
before? Say, can’t you go back to the old home- 
stead, the old cot, the brook that murmured so 
sweetly by the old home, the old elm that stood by 
the gate you passed daily, the little dog ‘“‘ Sly” you 
loved so dearly, whose joyous greeting saluted you 
on return from school? Say, does not the sweet 
song that mother sang when lulling her darling boy 
to sleep still echo in yourear? Have you turned all 
these precious scenes into a blotter, to put ‘‘ credits” 
to yourself and ‘‘ debits” to somebody else, making 
of it a meager almanac of ‘‘bills receivable?” Or, 
are the memories of the past filled with records of 
joys departed—of brighter days and downier hours? 
Do the sweet and thrilling tones of the old church 
choir still echo in memory’s ear, and the good old 
parson’s ‘“‘fifthly” and ‘‘sixthly” and ‘‘improve- 
ment” still linger in memory’s halls? If so, and I 
hope they do, what would you give to be set back 
into one of those old-fashioned square pews, with 
feet swinging about eight or ten inches above the 
floor, father on one side, mother on the other, broth- 
ers and sisters perched on the same roost, now and 
then picking away from the great bunch of carra- 
way provided by the good mother for the children? 
[ll wager a ‘‘concordance” those were happy days. 

Then, that good minister, oh! what faith we had 
in him. All was safe when the minister was around. 
Let the winds blow, the lightning flash, and the 
thunder roar—all’s well, for the parson’s here—and 
He who rules the storm, as on the ‘‘ Sea of Galilee,” 
when ‘‘ peace, be still,” was uttered, the tempest was 
calmed, the angry waves subsided to a placid surface, 
and all is peace and joy again in the youthful breast. 
Do we color the picture too highly? Pardon if we 
do, but we'll duplicate the wager above if we do not 
express the real feeling of our reader—advanced in 
life—as memory turns to childhood, home and mother. 
And don’t you remember how the gray heads were 
sprinkled among the congregation, of tresses 
“brown in the shadow, golden in the sun,” like the 
first snow-flakes of November? Well, they are not 
there now. There has been a sun or so too many, 
and melted them all away. Old Deacon Porter, that 
used to sit hard by the pulpit, now sits on the bank 
of the river that runs hard by the throne. Who can 
doubt it? He had a heart open as the day to melt- 
ing charity; he sang a little too nasal then, we 
remember, but he has a ‘‘new song” and a new 
harp now. 

Then, there’s J. N., a boy of ten summers; he 
stands erect, as God made him, ‘‘ that he may look,” 
as a writer finely says, ‘‘upon the stars.” Tall, of 
his age, dx’nt he? Don’t John look over the table 
like a man, now, and that high chair once occupied 
by him around the old family board has been put 
away years ago. This boy is a man, and the man 
climbs rostrums to get higher—thrones to get higher 


—mountains to get higher—monuments go up— 
shouts go up—laudations from a thousand favorite 
tongues go up to swell the glad chorus of the con- 
queror’s glory. Higher, higher, and still higher, the 
echo responds from ambition’s lofty height, till six 
feet of glory, till six feet two of honor and dignity 
is attained by the aspirant of a world’s fame. Do 
we color the picture too strongly? Look it through 
—queer tinting, but no hasty sketch, don’t you 
think so? 

By-and-by—melancholy trio—the form is bent a 
little, and there goes an inch or two from that 
straight, erect stature. Is he looking at something 
in the dust? Can it be the ‘‘ narrow house for all 
the living” is opening its portals for him? Then, 
what can it be? Isit the grave they look at? Yes, 
weary and worn in life’s dusty pathway, they throw 
themselves into the bosom of the dusky mother of 
us all, and sleep—sleep till the resurrection morn— 
but do not dream. Where is your altitude now, your 
six feet two of honor and dignity? Where your 
mountains, monuments, and thrones? The sleeper 
is taken up, slowly, carefully, as a precious treasure, 
and laid away in the earth from whence he came, 
and the old estimate of height and worth resamed— 
nothing more. 


Mons. 8. Mazurette’s Concert. 

After a calm: of nearly a month, the dawn of a 
day clearer and brighter is upon us. The concert 
given by Mons. Mazurette on the 6th of last month, 
in the Opera House, was truly an enjoyable one, 
reflecting great credit on the the Ben trovato pro- 
gramme presented. In going into any notice of the 
performance, it is justice to say, the performers 
all acquitted themselves nobly in their several roles ; 
which, with the thermometer among the nineties, 
and an en foule audience in the house, renders the 
concert worthy of more than a passing notice. 

We love to talk of what we deem good—we love 
to say what we think is bad or indifferent—a para- 
dox, when applied to those we highly esteem, and 
whose best interests we desire to promote. Never- 
theless, truth and honesty should ever guide the pen 
as well as the tongue, and he who cannot control 
both pen and tongue is an unsafe servitor in criti- 
cism in relation to subjects and things called upon 
to speak and judge. 

The concert comprised a programme of sixteen 
pieces (too long), which, to notice in order and 
detail, would occupy a space in our columns, crowd- 
ing out other matters of more importance. Still it is 
with reluctance we allude to some pieces, to the 
exclusion of others, as by so doing we lay ourselves 
liable to the charge of invidiousness. 

The first piece was an overture for four hands— 
Grand Galop de Concert—‘‘ L’ Ortent ” (performed 
for the first time), by 8. Mazurette and Ernst Girar- 
dot. This composition partakes of little originality 
in phrasing; none in harmonious modulation and 
progression beyond those met with in every turn in 
melodic sequences by those familiar with the study 
of operas, and develops little originality of thought, 
except to tickle the ear, bewitch and captivate, and 
the least hard study, tending to make a true and 
finished artist. A composer of artistic music, and 
a performer of it, are widely different, and yet, in a 
certain sense, the latter must be a composer of 
everything rightly interpreted by him. A true 
artist, as composer or performer, is one who strikes 
out into new paths not before traveled by prede- 
cessors, and pursues it in theoretical and practical 
revelations of ideas and sentiments purely his own, 
upon principles governing the science, always keep- 
ing in mind the effects and influence of the positions 
assumed. There is no law of right which conse- 
crates dullness or plaguarism—and we ever judge of 
a thing by the estimate put upon it by ourselves and 
others. This we apply directly to the overture as a 
composition. 
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The quartette ‘‘Moonlight on the Lake” was 
good, but by no means above criticism in time, 
articulation, phrasing or dynamic expression, all of 
which subjects furnish themes for useful contempla- 
tion and careful study to those who essay public 
performance in the direction of solo, duett or quar- 
tette. We have said that all the vocalists engaged 
in the concert possess voices requiring only judicious 
and careful culture to become truly effective, and 
hence we deem it not improper to suggest that in 
future public efforts they confine themselves to 
music of a character somewhat less difficult, in lieu 
of that seldom attempted by any but artists. The 
violin solo, by Mr. Luderer—with piano accompani- 
ment—was a neat and chaste performance, as was 
also the violincello, by Mr. Rauch. The closing 
piece, “Bright Dreams of My Youth,” is a clever 
composition. Its rendition was not good and effec- 
tive, because of the instruments overpowering the 
voice. 


The Academy of Sacred Music. 


It is a truth, no community is more richly blessed 
in the possession of all the requisites for progress 
in the musical art, than is ours at the present 
time, save a want of the proper and _ nec- 
essary energy to prosecute its interests and unity of 
action in its accomplishment. Still we are con- 
strained by recent movements to believe that a 
brighter day is dawning upon us, and that influ- 
ences which will result in good are being exerted ; 
and by those who will be satisfied with nothing 
short of the full consummation of plans inaugurated. 
The right move in relation to the subject has at last 
been taken, we believe, in the organization of a 
society, commencing with plain, simple church 
music, and working from this to a higher type and 
style with as much speed as possible. And now let 
this enterprise be pushed forward with zeal and 
energy, and ere long our churches will be supplied 


with choirs worthy the name, instead of the piping 
quartettes that ‘‘do their music” for them, and a 


true appreciation of this part of worship will be 
duly considered. 

Below we present a list of the officers of the 
Academy of Sacred Music for the ensuing year, 
which, for character, energy, and devotion of pur- 
pose to any object attempted by them, is a sure 
guarantee of prosperity and success. 

President—W. T. Rumney. 

Vice President—O. 8. Gulley. 

Secretary—A. J. Newby. 

Treasurer—Horace Hitchcock. 

Directors—J. A. Phelps, P. 
Mckay. 


A. Billings, Jas. 


Cur Chicago Letter. 


We would call special attention to and a careful 
perusal of the letter from our Chicago correspondent 
in this issue. If you fail to find some things in it of 
more than ordinary interest, please write and tell 
us. To our mind the wltima ratio of some points of 
criticism are reached in language quaint but unmis- 
takable, and barbed truths uttered so softly as to 
require a sober second thought to fully understand 
the full import. 


ConVENTION OF MusicaL Eprrors.—The Roch- 
ester 7imes, and a number of other editors, suggests 
the holding of a convention of the conductors of 
the various musical journals of our country. We 
most heartily second the project, believing the same 
calcylated in no small degree to promote the best 
interests of the art. Let us have the convention, 
and let those who are the conservators of the ‘‘art 
divine” come together to counsel and devise plans 
for the more effective promotion of the good cause 
in a familiar interchange of views and feelings in 
relation to the good cause, 


Theodore Thomas’ Concerts. 

That our city will be blessed with two of the best 
musical entertainments ever given in it, on the 4th 
and 5th of the present month, there can be no doubt. 
It is enough to announce that Thomas, with his un- 
rivalled orchestra of sixty distinguished performers, 
and also the accomplished young American tenor, 
Mr. George L. Osgood, whose signal reputation as 
an artist of the first class has been proclaimed in 
many of the musical centers of Europe, are to be 
the recipients of our favors; we are quite sure 
nothing more necd be said of the feast in store for 
our citizens. That Mi. Osgood’s interpretations of 
the classical songs by Schubert, Schumann and 
Franz are perfect, is a truth clearly established at 
home and abroad, and hence those who would enjoy 
'a pure musical entertainment, instrumental and 
vocal, cannot fail in doing so by attending these 
‘concerts. We doubt not the Opera House will be 
| filled to repletion with delighted auditors. 


True Derrorry Potprr.—This is the title of a 
monthly publication just issued in this city, under 
the able control and editorship of the Rev. J. P. 
Scott. Its design is to furnish each month for 
gratuitous distribution a sermon by some one of our 
city pastors, The pecuniary expense of printing 
and circulation is to be met by the insertion of a few 
advertisements that form a part of each issue. 
Five thousand copies are published and carefully 
circulated. The ostensible object of the Pulpit is 
the dissemination of religious truth among those 
that seldom or never attend our churches. No. 1 
contains a sermon by the eloquent pastor of the 
Jefferson Avenue Presbyterian Church, Rev. Wm 
Hogarth, D. D.; subject, ‘‘Cross Bearing.” No. 2 
will contain a sermon from the pen of the popular 
pastor of the Central M. E. Church, the Rev. W. X. 
Ninde. The Pulpit is issued in octavo form, neatly 
printed on fair type and clear paper. We hope and 
trust the ends in view in the establishment of this 
new periodical, will be fully realized, and great 
good crown the efforts of those interested in its 
support. 


Pretrers’ Carnoric Crass Boox.—‘‘ A collection 
of sacred and secular music for juvenile classes, by 
Wm. Dressler.” We know of no distinctions in 
music as to Catholic or Protestant, but we do know 
that mankind needs the grace derived from the 
benign and potent influence of music to raise them 
to a higher life; and hence we hail with pleasure 
any attempt toward the accomplishment of this 
glorious object. In the book before us we have one 
we heartily commend, believing it calculated in a 
pre-eminent degree to the accomplishment of the 
end in view, We could speak of its elemental 
course of instruction as being presented in truthful, 
synthetical order, of music—varied, now lively and 
joyous—now sombre and sad, and thus alternating 
in phase and type in character, calculated to please 
the most fastidious and critical. In fine, we say it 
is a good book, and confidently believe its sale will 
be fully commensurate with its merits. 


THANKS FOR SmiLEes.—Should we make record of 
the good things said about the conduct of the Sone 
JOURNAL by our cotemporaries of the press in our 
State and abroad, it would occupy a space we ean 
hardly spare from our columns. We therefore very 
respectfully make our lowest bow, and declare with 
due modesty, we are striving to make our paper a 
true and unmistakable medium of information upon 
all points pertaining to the interests of the good 
cause we desire to.promote. Justice, then, prompts 
our hearty thanks for the many tokens of approval 
daily received, and that the course pursued in the 
future may justly beget the smiles of the past, will 
be a reward cherished and duly appreciated, 
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How to Get Editorials. ; 


The American Newspaper Reporter, in speaking of 
the conducting of a journal, talks thusly: 


All journals ought to be smart now-a-days. It is 
so easy to be smart. A moderate sized exchange 
list and a good pair of scissors are all that is neces: 
sary. Cut out the richest nuggets you can find, 
after a careful examination; change a few words 
here and there; set em up in brevier type in a con- 
spicuous part of your paper, and then enjoy your 
reward when they come back credited to you in the 
columns of some “‘ conscientious ” exchange. Keep 
on doing this in the most cold-blooded, impudent 
way you know how, and it will be written on your 
tombstone, ‘‘ Here lies a smart editor.” 


Had we the Reporter's ear for a moment we should 
ask (not loud, of course), ‘‘Do you practice what 
you preach? If not, then stop talking. Preaching, 
‘without works, is dead.’ ” 

Tus ArcapraAn.—There can hardly be a surer 
index that music is winning its easy way to a fore- 
most position, as it justly deserves, among the arts, 
than the multiplicity of journals devoted to its 
interests. Scarcely a week passes in which we are 
not greeted with a new paper or magazine. We 
have before us the first number of a neatly printed 
sheet of eight pages, just started in New York, 
nicely filled with advertisements, and recording 
with skill and accuracy the movements of leading 
artists. It is apparent that the knights of the quill 
wielded in the columns of The Arcadian are no 
novices in its control, for they are filled with good 
readable matter and information desirable of pos- 
sessing. We cordially welcome this paper to our 
table, and hope and trust it will réceive the support 
it merits. 


About Beethoven. 


Beethoven looked upon music as an inspiration. 
The following remarkable words, recorded by his 
friend, Madame Bettina Yon Arnim, expresses his 
views on the subject: ‘‘As soon as I open my 
eyes,” he said, ‘‘1 begin to sigh for what is contrary 
to my religion, and I despise the world, which does 
not understand that music is a revelation sublimer 
than all wisdom, than all philosophy. It is the wine 
which inspires new creations. I am the Bacchus 
who press out of men this delicious nectar; it is I 
who give them this intoxication of spirit; and when 
it has ceased, lo! they have fished out a crowd of 
things which they bring with them to the shore. I 
have no friends; I am alone; but I know that God is 
nearer to me in my art than others. I work without 
fear with Him, because I have always acknowledged 
and understood Him. Neither have I any fear for 
my music; itcan have but one destiny; he who 
fully feels it will be forever delivered from the evils 
that others draw after them.” He was, moreover, 
fully conscious of his own genius, and his consci- 
ousness sometimes showed itself in a manner which 
in one less absorbed in his art would have savored 
of conceit. ‘I am of an electrical nature,” he 
remarked on one occasion; ‘‘that is why my music 
is so admirable.” Madame Bettina says, describing 
an interview with him, ‘Beethoven saug me 
‘ Kennst du das Land’ with a penetrating voice, and 
with such expression as to affect me with profound 
melancholy. ‘‘Is it not beautiful?” he cried, quite 
inspired. ‘‘It is wonderful,” I answered, ‘‘ Then 
I shall sing to you again.” 


Iv ts BAsy in the world to live after the world’s 
opinion; it is easy in solitude to live after your own; 
but the great man is he who in the midst of the 
crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the indepen- 
dence of solitude. 


THE great lesson for youth to learn is fidelity tom 
trust. ow and then a boy or girl seems aware of 
the fact that success in life depends upon them- 
selves, and that such success will generally be in | 
exact proportion to their industry and attention. 
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Dr. Tourjee and Church Choirs. 


Dr. Tourjee is an earnest advocate of congrega- 


tional singing, but bis views in regard to choir sing- 


ing have often been misapprehended and mis-stated. 
His position on this question cannot better be de- 
fined than by quoting his own words from his lee- 
ture entitled ‘‘ Music as an Element of Worship.” 
They are as follows : 

“While we regard congregational song as. appro- 
priate to the church service, we do not adeocate tts ex- 
clusire employment. The church should be the home 
of the artist and the amateur, and these should add 
their talents and abilities toward the completeness 
of worship. 

“We would not dispense with choirs, only recon- 
struct them in many cases. Properly constituted, 
they are most important accessories, and the union 
of choir and congregational singing will be found 
most effective; indeed it may be safely said that 
with our present attainment in musical science, con- 
gregational singing cannot well be sustained without the 
choir. "The choir is also to be relied upon for leading 
and sustaining the congregation, and to bring out 
the harmony parts of a composition (the congrega- 
tion always singing the melody), to embellish and 
enrich and render impressive the service. The 
higher and more elaborate music is not to be ban- 
ished from the Sanctuary where the means for it 
exist. Some of the very best music ever given to 
the world, music eminently fitted for worship, 
through which there breathes such a spirit of holy 
fervor and pure devotion that it seems to have been 
written under the direct inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit—the products of those. great masters who 
consecrated their genius to the glory of God—are 
entirely unsuited for performance by the congrega- 
tion and can only be effectively rendered by trained 
voices. There can be no objection to the highest 
artistic culture and excellence, provided they be 
made subservient to devotion.”— Orpheus. 


AN INDIANA editor lays down his shears for a few 
minutes to write a double-leaded editorial, in which 
he plaintively remarks: ‘‘ We are the recipient of 
half a peck of nice onions, two water melons anda 
bottle of ginger beer, from one of our subscribers. 
The gifts were like the shadow of a rock in a weary 
land. Weare glad some one remembered us in the 
midst of our labors and cares, and evinced that 
remembrance in so delicate a manner. We dote on 
onions, and love melons dearly; and so long as. the 
fragrance of the former and the gripes of the latter 
linger about us, we shall hold the kind donor in 
affectionate remembrance. Of ginger beer we have 
never been able to speak enthusiastically, but we 
may say that our children enjoyed it greatly, while 
the empty bottle added not a little to the effective 
force of our office armory. These little acts inspire 
us to renewed exertions, but our subscription price 
will remain the same.” 


Te queens of the lyric stage are certainly among 
the fortunate of earthly beings. They are born not 
only with gold spoons in their mouths, but with 
countless other articles of luxury. For instance, 
Madame Patti-Caux received nearly fifty thousand 
dollars worth of presents during her recent engage- 
ment in St. Petersburg, and now, while on her way 
to London, she is overtaken at Vienna by a messen- 
ger from the Emperor of Russia, who begs her ac- 
ceptance of a splendid ruby, surrounded by twenty- 
four brilliants, and valued at ten thousand dollars, 
which, he explains, was not ready for presentation 
when the prima-donna left St. Petersburg. 


Tue rage for expensive funerals is strong even in 
death. ‘‘Are you prepared for the great change?” 
asked his minister of one of the venerable Smiths. 
“Tam afraid not,” said John, sadly; ‘the means 
for the occason are insufficient.” 


A CITY MISSIONARY was asked the cause of his 
poverty. ‘‘ Principally,” said he, with a twinkle of 
the eye, ‘because I have preached so much with- 
out notes!” 


Naomi, the daughter of Enoch, was five hundred 
and eighty years old when she married. There’s 
hope for some of you other ladies, after all. 


ing to fiddle. 
nerves, 
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“Tam resolved in this tragi-comedy, to act several parts. 
Some satirical, some comical, some in a mixed tone, as the 
subject L have in hand gives occasion, and present scene 
shall require or offer itselfi—Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. 


“ That our three heroes should advance, 

And read their comical romance, 

Tow rich a feast, what royal fare, 

We for our readers might prepare.” 
Churchill. 


ON A very pretty girl saying to Leigh Hunt, ‘I 

am very sad, you sce,” he replied,” **Oh, no, you 
belong to the other Jewish sect; you are very fair, 
I see.” 
. A NwGRO thus philosophizes and reasons with the 
white world: ‘‘ All men are made of clay, and like 
ameerschaum pipe, are more valuable when highly 
colored.” 


Tue ‘ Alexandra limp” is the latest eccentricity 
of fashion. It is produced by wearing a very high- 
heeled boot on one foot, and a flat-heeled boot on 
the other. The young lady waddles about like a 
goose, 


SMIGGLES says he has seen a rope walk, a note 
run, a watch spring, a horse fly, and a Saratoga hop, 
and next summer he shall go over the Rocky 
Mountains to see the big trees leave and the Pacific 
slope. 


WBRILE an ignorant lecturer was describing the 
nature of gas, a blue-stocking Jady inquired of a 
gentleman near her what was the difference between 
oxygen and hydrogen. ‘‘ Very little, madame,” said 
he: ‘‘by oxygin we mean pure gin, and by hydro- 
gin, gin and water.” 


AN lrishman, who had been sick a long time, was 
one day met by the parish priest, when the follow- 
ing conversation took place: ‘‘ Well, Patrick, I am 
glad you have recovered; but, were you not afraid 
to meet your God?” ‘Oh! no, your riverence; it 
was meetin’ the other chap that I was afeared ov!” 
replied Pat. 


A NEW dish is grape leaves fried in an egg batter. 
It is called a French dish, and is imported from 
Lake Mahopac. We can’t think of anything that 
would be more delicious than fried grape leaves, 
unless it is a circus poster on toast. 


YANKEE CALCULATION.— Wal, it’s cur’ous how we 
due git over the ground! Why, the trees all look as 
if they were dancin’ a jig to double-quick time. 1 
kin recollect years ago that if I started from Bos- 
ting on Wednesday, I cud git in Philedelphy on the 
nex Saturday, makin’ jist three days. Now I kin 
git from Bosting to Philedelphy in one day; and I’ve 
been cale’latin’ that if the power of steam increases 
for the next ten years as it has been doin’ for the 
last ten years, I'd be in Philedelphy jist two days 
before I started from Bosting. 


A wiITNEss, in describing certain events, said : 
““The person that I saw at the head of the stairs 
was a man with one eye by the name of Jacob Wil- 
kins.” ‘‘ What was the name of his other eye?” 
spitefully asked the opposing counsel. The witness 
was disgusted at the levity of the audience. 


Pa, didn’t you whip me for biting Tommy?” 

“Yes, my child, you hurt him yery much in- 
deed.” 

“Well, then, pa, you ought to whip mamma’s 
music teacher, too; for he bit mamma right on the 
mouth, and I know it hurt her, because she put her 
arms around his neck and tried to choke him.” 


” 


“Now, then, Joseph, parse courting,” said a 
teacher to a rather slow boy. ‘‘Courting is an 
irregular active transitive verb, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person, and singular number, 
and so on,” said Joseph. ‘‘ Well, but what does it 
agree with?” demanded the teacher. ‘It agrees 
with all the gals in town!” triumphantly exclaimed 
Joseph. 

A Tovueu Case.—In Arkansas, Elder Knapp, 
while baptizing converts at a revival meeting, 


}advanced with a wiry, sharp-eyed old chap into the 


water. He asked the usual question, whether there 
was any reason why the ordinance of baptism 
should not be administered. After a pause, a tall, 


| powerful-looking chap, with an eye like a blaze, who 


was leaning on a long rifle, and quietly looking on, 
remarked: 

‘Elder, I don’t want to interfere in this yere busi- 
ness any, but I want to say that that is an old sinner 


‘you have got hold of, and I know that one di 
Tue EprToR of the Indianopolis Jowrnal is learn- es if _ 


The agitated neighbors soothe their | 


won't do him any good. If you want to get the sin 


out of him, you'll have to anchor him out in deep) 


water over night.” 


0 


To ail buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal free 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, ete., purchasing not less than $10 
| worth ot music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the Seng Journal Free. 


Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our ape- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in adyanee, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
favor us with prompt renewals ! 

C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 
Detroit. 


PRERIUM LIST FOR 872. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums: 


3 Subseribers at $1 cach, Sheet Musie worth ..... eo. $ 150 
5 i we ad be ee Cero 2 50 
10 ° ag a fs ce Se 5 00 
15 “ ss ss uo < es 10 00 
20 = s 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 - as 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 ba « 1 oS “ with Stool 50 00 
40 af ss 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 60 
50 Ae J 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 ¥ aS 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 ct be 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Biple O05 ar ee . 100 00 
125 #4 " 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125. 00 
150 Ee ni 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CABG non sist denas tone nsies +» 150 00 
200 = au 1 Estey Organ, styie 18...... 200 00 
250 =i ibe 1 bs MO BO eden 250 00 
300 be Me 1 ss Shek 300 00 
400 “« 1 “ “ 40, pipe 
top is Koren ee ee 400 00 
500 as be 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post oflice. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mentiog that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 


Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Publishers of Tue Sone JOURNAL, 


197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH, 


CLOVER BANK: SCHOTTISCHE. 


Mrs. AMANDA S. BARLOW. 
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SP oc es 
Cottage Organs 


DRUMS! DRUMS !! DRUMS!!! 


We have just received a very large and complete stock of 


Kilbourn’s Celebrated Drums, i 


which we offer to those wishing to purchase for the coming 


campaign at } 
REMARKABLY LOW FIGURES. 


These drums have for years been consi‘ered the best and most 


perfect, and have a clear, sharp tone that as yet no other manu- 


facturers have succeeded in bringing out. 
For prices and description send to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO.,, 
Derrorr, MicH. 


Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise. 


BRASS INSTRUMENTS ! 


THE CELEBRATED 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


Would respectfully call attention to their very large and com- 


plete stock of first class 


Piano Fortes 


ES LEY;ORGANS)| 


Combine more Perfections thah any other Reed In-| 
struments in the market, resulting from 


The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


We are Wholesale Agents for the 


Best Instruments Made, 


And can supply 


Patent Harmonic Attachment. 
Patent Manual Sub-Bass. 
Patent Knee Swell. 

Patent Organ Bellows. 

Patent Vox Jubilante, and 
Patent Vox Humana Tremolo. 


BANDS AT VERY LOW RATES. 


Every instrument guaranteed perfect or no sale. Send for our 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


THE VERY BEST VIOLIN & GUITAR STRINGS 


The 
That come to America are imported by our house. Dealers and fe 
the trade supplied. A set of the very choicest Violin Strings These Improvements belong exclusively to the 


sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Very excellent Violin Strings for ESTEY Organs, which, for sweet, full, round sympa- 
75, 50 and 26 cents per set. thetic and powerful tone surpass all others. 


Cy Ji WHITNEY &/CO;; 


General Agents. 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


SO bal ONG oe eee 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: | 


| 
New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size.........++ see+- $500 to $400 | 
TErMs—$50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for, 
“ $75 “ “ce $20 “a “ oo “ 


price list. 


Piano Stools, Piano and Organ Covers, 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES. 


We are receiving weekly very choice styles of Stools and Coy- 
ers. The trade supplied at New York rates. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


New %-Octave Pianos, large size.........-.-.seeceees £400 to $600 
TERMS—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for, 
FOR R ENT, ae $100 a“ a“ 4 oo oy oo “ “ 
The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from ......$600 to $1,500 


TERMs— $100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 


ORGANS. 
Organs which retail-for from ...2.....s«+-sceesseseves $50 to $100 
TERMs—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for | 
Organs which ieell frornivecs dvs ca'csingas cet egeenebes #100 to $200 | 
TreRMs—$d0 down, balance $10 to $14 per month until paid for 
Organs which sell from......0.-..-+se00+.-- © eoncnce $200 to $400 | 
‘TeRMs—$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
For further information, please call on or address 
Cc. J. WHETNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS, 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the fol-| 
lowing popular Church Books at the lowest rates and 
and in any quantity: 


BOTH NEW AND SECOND-HAND, 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


We have always a good supply of instruments for renting, and 


will let 


Rent apply on Purchase, if so Desired. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


“BEE THON EN:” 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


NEW SEVEN OCTAVE PIANOS, ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD CASE, CARVED LEGS, WITH 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, FROM 
$300 TO $400. 


Chickering & Sous Pianos ! 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Prices Reduced from $625.00 to $475.00. 


HAINES BROS’ PIANOS 


Of every style, and other First Class Piano Fortes, which we are 
selling at remarkably low figures. Good Second Hand 
Pianos, trom $75.00 to $200.00. 


| Pianos for Rent, and Rent applied on Purchase, or 


Sold on Monthly Payments. 


| EVERY INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WAR- 


RANTED. 


Be sure and examine our immense stock of Pianos before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. As we buy for cash, and one hundred instru- 
ments at a time, we are surely enabled to sell cheaper than any 
other house in the State, and we guarantee satisfaction every 
time, both in price and quality, 


Good active Agents wanted in every town in the State. 


REMEMBER THE PLACE, 


(. J. WHITNEY & €0.’s MUSIC STORE, 


Retail. Per doz 
r ; va 
By Richard Wagner. The Victory..........c00+-++++4 $1 50 $13 50 
eee es ramp ie te cate asia tee ae ve fee 13 50 
‘ 1 iz ne -4 
Authorized translation from sain Choral Tribute. ........4+2++e+4+ 1 50 13 50 
Piet emnlation Srott he eee, OY ele. Ohblt«....a.+<« ee 1 50 13 50 
ALBERT R. PARSONS. Frn6: Ohoit. 2s. Aagiittes «stoene sas 1 50 13 50 
zt ek a Kev Note. cwranee.cesie ans RERAE F 1 50 13 50 
_ Elegantly bound in cloth, beveled boards, printed on handsome} Harp of Judah..............++.- 1 50 13 50 
tinted paper. Price, $1.50, gilt, $1.75. Gemed Crown 1 50 a 50 
BENHAM BROS, CORSO et ie ate 1a1s/'e wise bh oie emis Sen 1 50 13 50) 
Indianapolis, Ind. | New Lute of Zion........... a rae ERD 13 50) 
Pay ae gy of bo book Meret the wealth of | Palm............. teen eee nee 5 OL 13 50 
hought contained in it accessible to such thinking musicians 5 
and lovers of music as are unable to study the work in the origi- poi be $ “Gle : “Be : 2 Sry. sei yh ae : “ ~ a 
nal, js to the work itself, it is not a biography ; but the musi- Tystal—Ule@ DOOK «2.6... ee eens J € } 
cian to whose genius WaGNrR offers this tribute of admirati i ,0pi ile st pai ipt of il | 
sr peasdod am AEERL eee inert Coenen. ration 3b ie een d, post paid, on receipt of retail 


If not to be obtained al your nearest book or music store, 


address the publishers. July 3-t. J.C, WHITNEY & CO, } 


i197 JEFFERSON AVENUE. 
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Those marked with a star (* ) are elegantly illustrated. The 
Letters indicate the key, and the figures associatec with the 
same its character as to degree of ditficulty. No. 1, easy for 
beginners; No. 2, a little more difficult, and so on to No. 7, being 
very ditticult. 

Oh! Music, thy enchantments are not merely those of a 
chanter, eking out joy and happiness to thy {votaries ;§but thy 
mission to us drapes thought in the varied hues of Nature’s 

- setting. Miraculous Art! that makes the poet’s skill a jest; 
revealing to the soul inexpressible feelings by the aid of inex- 
plicable sounds. A blast of thy trumpet, and millons rush for- 
ward to die ; a peal of thy organ and uncounted numbers sink 
down to pray. Mighty is thy three-fold power! Thou canst 
call up all elemental sounds, scenes and subjects, with the defin- 
iteness of reality. Strike the lyre! Lo! the voice of winds, 
the flash of lightning, the swell of the wave, the solitude of the 
valley! Strike the lyre! Lo! our early love, our treasured 
hate, our withered joy, our flattering hope! Strike the lyre! 
and thoughts of this world and of Himself in mysterious mel- 
odies well up in the mind, bringing back dark or delightful 
recollections of a heritage lost, but which can be won again. 

In grooping together the works of this trio of popular authors, 
the titles of whose compositions will be found in our Bulletin 
for this month, our mind has been led into thoughts aboye ex- 
pressed, as prefactory to their justly popular music. 


VOCAL, 
M. H. McCHESNEY’S MUSIC. 
I am Waiting for Thee, Darling. Song and Chorus, 
Ab 3 


Weipese'ssiceeemigwiis-ceoes wessccsveccs 35 
Sweet Alena Bell Song and Chorus. = 35 
Bonnie Nell. Song and Chorus. C 2........ poe pina was . 35 
*There’s No One to Welcome me Home. Song and Chorus 
DD 2eewet eee we NORRIS Sede eee nee One. seecess 46 
Ellen Dean. Song and Chorus. © 2............ son nevece 35 
Where is Darling Winnie ? Song and Chorus. G 2...... 40 
The Coquette. Song. A 3............++ eerenceee 35 
Kittie M’ Cree O’ Tossel.. Song and Chorus. G 3.. 35 
I Will Kiss Your Tears Away. Song and Chorus. ae 35 
The Whippoorwill, Song and Chorus. C38....... ...ee 35 
Sweet Nannie Lee. Song and Chorus. Db 3...... Saleete.s\« 86 
Take Father’s Advice, Willie Dear. Sung and Chorus. 
Disahe iiiniere alot wrens sit ene ssieee omiple pat Memee kaa 35 
Time and Fate. Tuett and Chorus, for male voices. G3 40 
Saiurday Night Song. A 3...... 30 
sunny South, Song and Chorus. 30 
Raking It In. . Song and Chorus. $5 
*Only a Liltle While Longer. Song and Chorus. Eb 3... 50 
Marrying Man. Comic Song. Bb 2............- BERS sath jee 35 
Ellen Dear, Song and Chorus. OC 2......... See ae cei as 0 25 
From Out the Darkness. Songand Chorus. Bod 3........ 40 
Maggie O' Roon. Song. Ab53..... ee areccccceee vereee 30 
INSTRUMENTAL, 
*Chateaux en Espagne. Bb 3 teceeee 60 
*Floating With the Tide. Eb 8 50 
Grand Marche des Dryads. 40 
TAO FOLD ALO Zasia< dowlow es che ecceiee ss ab waciieieeie oie 3 
Lesbia Polka (for little fingers.) C3.......... Gee Oe 25 
Litile Nabob Schottische. Bb 2,........44 Despeegeiiitaaicnns 35 
Summer Winds. Mazurka, Eb 3.......... eeleve acer en ss oe 38 
Sweetly Thine Eyes. ‘Transcription on a beautiful song by 
JO: Vu W eg. AO 4 ca. vets ders aitiniea's assd ek op «x 76 


C. T. LOCK WOOD'S MUSIC. 

- The last note of all has died on the lip, and its sweetness is 
fast being erased from Memory’s page, except here and there 
ripples of this author’s sweet and gushing music floats on the 
ambiant air, through the plaintive notes of his ‘t Robin, Sweet 
Robin,” wafted to the “ Happy Hearts Have We,” left behind. 
And, though “ Left Alone”’ be the sad requiem chanted o’er his 
early grave, and the refrain ‘I’ve No Home” comes to intensify 
the thought of departed worth ; yet, amid it all, a “Hymna of 
Praise’’ so sweetly sung by him, wells up in mind, to gladden 
the “Happy Thought” that the soul of our dear departed is 
stepping to the beantiful cadences of his “‘ Bouquet March” in 
the Elysian fields of the blest; not under the guiding light of 
his “ Little Star Schottische,” but the full orb glory of the Sun 
of Righteousness. 


Robin, Sweet Robin. Song and Chorus. Bb 3............ 30 
Happy Hearts Have We. Song and Chorus. Giu......... 50 
Left Alone. Song and Chorur. Ab 3............4- astale 30 
Tve No Home. Songand Chorus, Ab 3............. one 3u 
Hymn of Praise. Quartette, A 2....... ccc. cc cece eens 30 
Happy Lhovight Polka. V8.6 sscce s,s cece ds Silcceescees ck 40 
* Bouquet March. O3.crcccccrcccccccccses 40 
Little Star Schotiteche,. FLO Sicee.c..becciedeccsacvcnce 35 


J. L. TRUAX’S MUSIC. 

The compositions of this justly popular author are mainly 
instrumental; who, in his chosen department, has achieved a 
name and fame truly envious. Ilis melodies are lively and 
sparkling, arranged in progressions and harmonies methodically 
accurate and just, many of which will bear the touchstone of 
true artistic analysis. We commend, therefore, to teachers, 
pupils, ail (outside the old masters), the list of cur publications 
by Truax, believing there’s no one of them not containing seme- 
thing tor study and thought interesting and profitable, 


The Wedding Quickstep, G3...c000. 22 cercenence hb este x 35 
Freemason’s Murch, 4 3...... , eEeue wee abiaccens 35 
Answerta Broken Hearts BOYS) sei. cates sosceatbese ces P 35 
Evening Dew Wallz, Av 3..cccccccccssevescccsecessccess 38 
prone Heart Walis. Bb Biccacevenapisesenvacaise sé sewuice A, 35 
Champion Banner March, D 2eecccsccececees hoor Se er. 35 
Maple Grove Waltz, Div-s:r.ccccerccreces eereeeeverecers 


Mellow Light Waltz. Ab 8.... 35 
Philopena Waltz. Ab 2..... 35 
Sunset in the Heart Waltz. 35 
Storm March. F 8..<...00000 35 
Lulu is Gone. Song and Chorus. . 35 
Did you catch a glimpse of angels, 
In that far off beautious land ; 
And have you gone to join them, 
The faires} of their band ? 
Did the music of their voices 
Attract your lst’ning ear— 
Did some heavenly little cherub say : 
“Come, Lulu, come up here ?” 
In the Moonlight. Pallad. A 3. Batlow............- weve 30 


A swevt, beautiful song—evidently composed with care, in 
melodic progression and piano accompaniment—destined to be- 
come a favorite ; hence, earnestly commended. 


Don’t Sell My Father Rum. Song and Chorus. F 3. 
Crandall ....... io sia: dla feia’s nies, 5.0<,0\os5 un eis wren eg ane, ae 30 
A good temperance song, the flowing melody of which should 
float o’er every grog-shop and saloon in our land, and thereby 
become a potent weapon in the hands of ,the ‘ Sons of Temper- 
ance ”’ to slay the monster Intemperance. 


Clover Bank Schottische. F 2. Barlow....++..+0es- 
Trifle Waltz D3. Kidder............- Kevcewes 
All the above music mailed on receipt of price, by 
C. J. WHITNEY « CO., 
Detroit, Mich, 


new eenee 


NEW AND POPULAB MUSIC, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY OU. ° ee aes, 
AND FOR SALE BY 
C.J. WHITNEY & CO. 


VOCAL. 
Lay Me Where My Mother's Sleeping. Song and Chorus. 

G2. Stewart...... ocbesendebe nsrmeciede eseccssece eee: 40 
Quit Dat Tickling Me. Song and Dance. E62. Will 8. 

Haya... scocvccss oe cs epecs pa soe. «ieee nesadewe weene 35 
Meet Me, Maggie. Song and Chorus. C2. Will 8. Hays. 40 
Do Not Weep So, Sister, Darling. Songand Chorus. D2 

Stewart......-.+- ceccece Pere Vhs coe eee ee 30 
Father of All. Sacred Song. Db5. UH. Panseron....... 50 
Fareweil, Annie Darling. Song and Chorus. Bb 2. 

Stewart > \0s:55. v0 kiviedic tenes Pape oem ereeeceee ssseece 30 
Dead, But Not Forgotten. Songand Chorus, C2. Hays 40 

The Vagabond. Song for baritone or base. Ab 4 

Melloy.. ..sccscescs vee sic oases Vobes eae Peo ceseecesanes 85 
Little Dan. Songand Chorus. F2. Hays............... 35 
Dance of Joy. Waltz Song. Soprano. Ab 6. Archer 60 
My Heartis Weary. Song » 5. Mezzo. Gounod. 50 
Mandolinata. Roman Serenade. Mezzo. Soprano or 

tenor. Paladihll ..,....000005 eseins ial Wii mis a's eesevece 50 
Dance of Love. Waltz Song. Soprano. © 5. Lucantoni. 50 
Come With Meto Fairy Lund. Mezzo. Soprano. Ab 4, 

Cherry... c.scccvvesee weseccien duSuaGlinepin ch o\s\cdin 5 6.0.06 50 
He Always Wears An Old While Hat, Song and Chorus. 

C2. Maearty ci’. 00s wcnuelncwineeine aan alsaikce sey cegagi 35 
The Farmer Goes Chopping On His Way. Song and 

Chorus, (Ab:2, Higgiiy.. So cccghenkene tee el vclcdone . 35 

INSTRUMENTAL. 

Home Sweet Home. F 4. Ocsten.....cccccccccccccccccecs 30 
Boat Song: 1b) 4. “Ocsten.. noe npmiemn ce memeio ewan eh cian ests 40 
TAtile Red Rose . F 6.  Qestetticss ssc star vee Vencestc sess 50 
The Spinning Wheel. Db 4. Spindler...........-eeceees 50 
Acadmeic Citizens’ Walizes. 4. Strauss.... 70 
Jocus Polka. Duett. D3. Strauss ............. Siaine 30 
Praise of Woman. Mazurka. Duett. D3. Strausss... 35 
Woodland Polka, Eb3. Ida Walker...... 380 
Twelve Etudes. Brauer. No.1... 50 
“ 2 < 10,2. co ceeerine ¥cletesatiee are.cer 60 
Heller's Twenty-Four New Studies, No. 1....-...00 ii atewininke La-DEy 
@ Lee = NOs 2acgiet ass smessias 1 50 
Little Jewels, a collection of easy pieces, by Chas, J. Young: 
Suvleof Beauty. .Polka. G 2..0c0cn:sseesniey laine plolvie's ouiee 20 
Murmuring Spring. Mazurka, 20 
Bird of Beauty. Waltz G2..... 20 
Switch Off. Galop. F 2..... ya 
Fatal Glance, Schottische. C 2... .. ccesacuudeccecera 20 


Little Treasures, A collection of easy pieces, arranged with- 
out octaves, in sets, Cach set containing four pieces: 


Ria, 1,” Bama R6t. 'S.> Sy s0:s.< sateen We gimgaG a Sobs Mes 35 
No.2. Family Set. 1 35 
No. 3. Humorous Set. 35 
No. 4. Mazurka Set. Bry 
No. 5. Polka Set. 2 85 
No. 6. Waltz Set. 35 
No. 7. Galop Set. 35 
No. 8 Park Set. 35 
No.9. Gipsy Set. 35 
No. 10. Swiss Set. 35 


No. 11. Ballad Set. 
No, 12. Emerald Set. 


My Childhood's Wau, 


ROLL ON TIPPECANOE; 


Or, The Cot ’’Neath the Old Cedar Hill, 
By 8. W. Srravn. 


Two songs, under the above titles, simple and easy, but em- 
bodying a sentiment finding a niche unfilled in the hearts of all 
advanced in years in search of happiness the soul ever iongs 
after, but seldom finds, and finally returns to the old cot where 
father aud mother, brothers wid sisters, the old mill stream and 
the beautitul mountain scenery surrounding the “Cot where I 
was born,” are again viewed in all their loveliness and beauty. 
These, in vivid language, are all portrayed in the songs, coupled 
with a-viguette truthfully executed in the highest style of ar- 
tistic skill, The picture alone is worth the price of the whole. 


Fong and Chorus. 


Pi) Bend to C, J, WHITNEY & CO. and get these beautiful songs. 


oA oa 
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MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


Summer Tmie Table. 


TAKING EFFECT JUNE 3, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.00 A.m.; Day Express 9.20 a. M.; Evening Express 5.40 
Pp. M.; Pacific Express (Sundays included) 9.30 P. M. ; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 P. M.; 7.05 p. M., 630 A. M., and 8.00 A. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.10 P. M. 


AIR LINE DIVISION. 
Mail Train leaves Jackson at 10.45 a.m. and arrives at Niles at 
0 P. M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 
places. 


GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 


Leaves Jackson at 12.15 p. m. (Mail); 5.10 Pp. m. (Evening Ex- 
press), and 7.00 a. M. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Rapids at 
4.25 Pp. M.; 9.15 P. M., and 3.15 P. M, respectively. 


DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R.R 


Leave Ypsilanti at 8.36 a. M. and 6,00 p. M. on arrival of Mail and 
Dexter Accommodation, : 


FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.20 a. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex- 
press from Detroit; and 4.50 Pp. m. 

JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.00 a. M. and 3.30 Pp. m., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a. M. and 9.15 Pp. M. 

‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 

Atlantic Express 3.55 a. M.; Night Express 7.25 a. m.; Dexter. 
Accommodation 9.25.4, M.; Mail 6,26 p. M.; and Day Express 
645 P.M. 

Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 
Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic Express, east, daily ; Evening 
Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 

Trains run by Chicago time. 

H, E, SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago, 


C. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt., Detroit. 


THE NEW NORTHWESTERN ROUTE. 


Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. 


Detroit, to Plymouth, Howell, Lansing, 
Lyons, lonia, Greenville, Howard, 
Big Rapids, Etc. 


On and after Wednesday, June 11th, 1872, and until further 
notice, trains will leave and arrive at the Michigan Central 
depot as follows: 


Lrave.—Mail and Express, 7.30 a. m.; Ionia and Lansing Ac- 
commodation, 4.40 p. m.; Way Freight, 8.20 a. m.; Howell 
Freight, 330 p.m.; Through Freight, 10.30 p. m. 


Arrive.—Howell Accommodation, 10.05 a. m.; Mail and Ex- 
press, 2.25 p.m; Day Express, 6.55 p.m.; Way Freight, 6.15 
p.m; Through Freight, 8.00 a. m. 


Trains run by Detroit time. 

A direct connection is made at Howard with stage for Neway- 
go and Croton. 

Freight office, Woodbridge street, foot of Seventh street 

Any information with reference to freight and passenger rates 
will be cheerfully given on application at the Company’s General 
Freight Office, corner Woodbridge and Third streets. 


A. H. REESE, Superintendent. 


YREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

ui SUMMER ARRANGEMENT, 1872. 

Trains leave Windsor (Great Western Railway time, which is 
12 minutes faster than Detroit time) as follows: 


Atlantic Express, daily. ...0... 2 .ss0 s0cees «onsen 4.35 a. m. 
Day Express, daily except Sundays........... «.. 8.25 a. m 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays..........+ --11.30 a. m 
N. Y. Express, daily except Sundays ........-. --- 7.45 p.m. 


The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: 

Third street—3 45 a. m., 7.40 a, m., 11.00 a. m. and 7.00 p. m. 

Brush street—7.20 a. m., 10.30 a. m. and 6.40 p. m 

Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 9.00 a. 
5.15 p, m. and 9.30 p.m. 

Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson ayenne 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 

FRANK E SNOW, 


Western Passenger Agent, Detroit. 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’l Sup’t, Hamilton. 


m., 6.45a.m, 


BAXTER UNIVERSITY OF MUSIC. 
{Established in 1853. | 


Has graduated Ten Orchestra and Band Masters; Twenty 
i algae of Sacred Music, and Thirty Professors of Secular 
Music. 

The processes of the institution consist in graded, concrete 
courses of Study, invented and constructed by-Dr. James Baxter, 
founder and sole director, and constitutes the first and oniy 
School System for Musical Instruction ever brought into use— 
embracing the study and practice of every style and grade of 
Music, Authorship and Pubhshing—being the only complete 
University of Music in the world. 

The expense of obtaining an education in this school is less> 
than halt that jn any of the established Conservatories, 


Address G, H, WEBER, Supervisor, 
Friendship, Allegany Co., N. ¥ 
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Meters Selected Catalogue of Aletw and Popular Ausic, 


EVERY *PIECR RECOMMENDED. 


ig s a : Bey =) | Cracovienne Wattz.. 2. G. (5 Oct.).......5. Berger. 20 | *Florina’s own Waltz. 2. C. (5% Oct.)..... Strate. 20 

tano8 Pieces HMithout Octabes. Crispino ela Comare. 4. C. (5 Oct.)........5 Mack. 40 | Flower of Beauty Waltz. 3. (6 Oct.)..Harmistoun. 30 

op cf | Crispino ela Comare. 3. G. (5 Oct.)........Smith. 80 | *Floweret Waltz. 2. FF. (6 Oct.).............. Becht. 35 

| Crossing the Ferry. Easy Var. 3. C..Rudolphson. 30| Foley Hall Waltz. 3. ©. (5 Oct.)............ Smith, 30 

MOST OF THESE PIECES ARE ALSO SUITABLE Croun Diamonds Galop, 3. CG. (5 Oct.). Kinkel. 35) Forest Waltz. 2. GC. (4 Oct.)...... cee cece eeee Bellak. 20 

FOR THE REED ORGAN OR MELODEON, | Crown Diamonds, 3. CG, (4 Oct.)............ Goote. 30 | *Forget Me Not Mazurka. 3. Db........... Becht. 35 

\*Cry Baby’s Waltz. 3. Bb. (5% Oct.)...... Kinkel, 40 | * Forget Me Not Polka. 3. G. (5 Oct.)...... Becht. 35 

4 These pieces have been selected with | stort sor Aste ge 6 on : he eerie = ie Me aes ee eae pe xe Dace mee 35 

ae eran tae wotepengoe  CUpress Schottisch. Som Oe NOOCGI I: wee ents Vinke. 30 *Forget ime no atts. (3 (GG Gti echt. 35 

great care, and with special reference) piisies: Delight Potka- 3. F, (5 Oct.).Harmistoun. 30| Forget me not Waltz. 1. @. (6 Oct.)........ Albert. 39 

to the wants of young players. Pieces! pnamask Rose Schottisch. 2. C. (5% Oct.). Becht, 30| Forza del Destino. 4. A Min. (6 Oct.)......Mack. 50 

marked (40 Oct.,) (50 Oct.,) efc., can be) Daphne Polka, Rondo, 4. By. (4 Oct.)..... Weiss. 30| fra Diavolo. 3. €. (53 Oct.)......000cecceess Goote. 30 

played on the Reed Organ ov Melodeon, |*Darling Waltz, 2. F. (5 Oct.) .. ... Harmistoun: 85 * Freddie's Galop. (Be OL 5 Olt)... sevens Kinkel. 35 

| Dearest Spot on Earth. 2. (40r5 Oct.).La Hache. 0) Mriendship’s Offering Polka. 3. G, (5 Oct.)Becht. 30 

Acacia Galop. 2. G. (54 Octaves)............ Becht. 30; Der Freischutz. 3, D. (5% Oct.)...........- Goote. 30; Frontier Quickstep, 3. F. (5 Oct.).......... Smith. W 

tidal Piplieae Bondo). 3S.  D).. .F..- 02.2.2... 68. Jucho. 30 | Dew-Drops Polka. 3. G. (5 Oct.)..... Harmistoun, 30 | Full of Fun Mareh, 2. €, (5 Oct.).........- Coote, 30 

Africaine. 2. D.........K 0. ...008 tan ee Kinkel. 35 | Diamond Galop. 2%.: C. (ord Oct.) ....... Berger, 20) GaietyyPotka, 3. C. (40ct.). 2. ..5.02ccsed Mortimer. 30 

PAT ROG MIM DF... oe nce se seo asie ne eens Mack, 60 | Diew et la Bayadere, 3. F. (6 or 6 Oct.). Vou Weber, 80 | Gazza Ladra, 4. Boo... ccc cece cece eee es Pacher. 35 

5 Album Leaf Polka. 2. C. :)..... Berger. 200 | Dollie’s Eyes Waltz. 2. (4or5 Oct )..Lfarmistoun, 30) General Somebody's March. 3, (4 Oct.)... Smith. 30 

Amie’s Polka. 3. G. (4 Octaves).......... Granise. 30| Don Juan, 4. A. (5 OCti). cc. cee cee lece eee Pacher. 85) *Georgte’s Walt2Z. 3B. Bice ccssncccsecs oore dinkel. 35 

ENS OC RS eC Sinith. 30 Don Pasquale. 3. C. (64 Oct.)........0. ... Weber. 80) Georgiana Quadrilles, 3. G@, (5 Oct.)...... Becht. 30 

j Anna Bolena. 3. F. (5 Octaves)....... ... Veber. 30 | Don’t be Sorrowful Waltz. 2. #. (4 Oct.). Mack. 20| German Shepherd's Song. Var. 2. (6 Oct.).Bellak. 20 

Annie Laurie. Easy Var. 3. Rudolphson. 80| Dora Mazurka, 2. Foi... cccce cece csnneneees Goole; 80) Gipsy Waltz. 2%, G. \(b Oct cai. vn Berger, 20 

Auld Lang Syne Waltz. 1. G. (5 Oct.).... Berger. WM | Do they think of me Waliz. 3. (4 or 5 Oct.).La Hache. 30 | Golden Age Schottisch, 3. By. (4 Oct.). ... Smith. 30 

; Ballo (Un) in Maschera. 4. C. (5 Oct.)...Pucher, 35| Down by the River March. 2. G. (4 Oct.)... Muck, 20 |*Goldjinch Galop. 2. G. (5 Oct.)....... Bowman, 2% 

: Banjo Imitations. 3. G................45 Lampard. 30 | Downie Cheeks Polka. 2. F.......... Harméstoun. 30 | Goldfinch Mazurka, 2. G. (5 Oct.)........ Becht. 30 

Barber of Seville. 3. CO. (5 Octaves) -.......4 Mack. 40| Dozia Mazurka. 3. D. (5 Oct.)............. Kinkel. 40| Graceful Mazurka, 3. G. (6 Oct.)........ Kinkel. 20 

Battle-Ground March. 3. D. (5 Oct.)..... Smith. 30.) Driving inthe Park. Easy Var. 3. D...Rudolphson. 30 | *Gracie’s Waltz, 3. G....... ccs eeee eee e eee Kinkel. 35 

Beaming Eyes. 2. G@. (5 Octaves)..... Harmistoun, 30 | Dulcinea Mazurka 8. CO. (5 Oct.)........... Smith. 0 | Grand Duchesse. ut ES (OOCt.)S Sen cate aan gas Frey. 30 
Bear Dance and the Piay. 1. Cand F..... Lesson. 10 | Grand Medley Cotillions. 2. G. (5 Oct.) With 

a Beautiful Bells. Easy Var. 3. G...... Rudolphson. 30 | es 7 a5 wi 2 a: a pe ene mh Hi git C8ia'ss ice lids tel esldd> atari Mere COR are Tacon, 30 

Beauviyul Bills. “2. G.. (5 Oct.)2...20........ Mack, 20 he following collections of Bound Music contain Instru- | *@reeley’s Grand March. 4. F. (6 Oct.). Smith. 40 

; pinata Spring Polka. 3. G. (5 Oct.).... Becht. 30 Fe eee ar ELE Loy YOURGE LAE REA {Hail Cottonbtar) 2.5 Cx eee ener: Dressler, 20 

Belle of the Season Waltz. 2. G. (4 Oct.).. Becht. 30 FAIRY FINGERS Flandy pA ndy POUc®@ aoc ceccnwa meles see owned Maeder. 30 
Bell goes Ringing. Var. 3. C€.........Rudolphson. 30 ¥ | Happy Home and Florva’s Waltz. 1. G and C, 

3 F Beloved Star Waltz. 2. G. (4 Oct.)......La Hache, 20 Pp | (4 Oct.) seeeee ji tienes ghgrnas tA Bae tte tees rete ee SOPGE. 90 

‘ “So 0 Oa. aa se Peters. 30 EARL DROP 8; er CLO Se eas ebsgde inte Tec Wagner. 90 

| > *Bertie’s Schottisch. 3. A. (5 Oct.)........ Kinkel. 35 | Her Bright Smile Waltz, 3. F. (4Oct.).Viereck. 90 

. Betley. (In questo Simplice.) 4. F........... Kinkel. 35 MAGIG CIRCLE Holiday Mavels i. os 6 OCH). reece eee ees Bk aig se 

Birth-Day Waltz. 2. A. (4 Oct.)............ Becht. 30 9 | Holiday F olka. 3. Cc. (6 Deh) rcss- mine ae a Reden, #® 

; *Black Bird Schottisch. 3. F3. (5 Oct.) Bowman. % aap Home, iquecet: Home. V0t-i By Ci een 

} Blooming Floweret, 2. F. (4 Oct.).... Hurmistoun. 30 YOUNG PIANIST pdronageek ie Flr Cae eas Ne Sih ae palin ea 

Blooming Youth Schottisch. 3. @. (5 Oct.).Smith. 30 g | *Honeysucktle Mazurka. oes S 6% Be aaah & 

Blossom Waltz. 2. F. (5 Oct.)........... La Hache. 20 ; - i oF Oita cthie *Honeypueble Polke, Ben Bay VeOrero eas Becht. & 

Sine Bird Polka. 2. G. (5 Oct.).......:. BO BI TEAos Price, $1.75 each in boards ; $2 in cloth ; $2.50 in gilt. * Honeysuckle Quickstep. 3. G4 (5 Oct ae Beehe- 35 

Blue Bird Schottisch. 3. D. (5'4 Oct.)...... Becht. 30 | The Music is, as a general thing, without Octaves, and suit- * Honeysuckle Schottlach. os D-, 6 OR} ees & 

*Blue Eyes Galop. 2%. C. (5 Oct.)..... Harmistoun, 35 able for Piano, Reed Organ or Melodeon. "Honeysuckle Waltz. ¥ G. (6% pias hehehe: 35 

Blushing Rose Quickstep. 2. G. (5 Oct.). Wagner. 30 = > | Prope Manatanite. © Le, C5 Oey aea a ee a 

Bobolink Schottisch. 2. F. (5 Oct.)......... Becht. 30 5 Ge ‘ bails 1 nanan eat 2 pplnoreae eee Ps 

*Bobolink Waltz. 2. F. (4Oct.).......-. Bowman. 2% | Duke of Reichstadt Waltz. Var. 3....Rudotphson. 30 | How can I leave thee? Galop. 2. (A Oct.).La Hache. 2 

Sacer (el A eC ae Pacher. 30 | *Eddie’s Polka. 3. G. (6 Oct.)............. Kinkel. 35 | Huguenots. 4. F antes vin a con Scone en Kinkel. 29 

Bohemian Girl. 3. C. (6 Oct.)....0c6.000...5 Weber, 30 | Eleanore Schottisch. 2. EF. (6 Oct.)......... Recht, 9) eguenpts<, 2 Bb. Osh): marasaiebaeaee Afaek. 40 

Meguerwoca. ©. G. (© Oct.)...........4.-.... Strate. 30 | Elegance (L’) Polka, 3. C. (5 Oct.)....... Kinkel. 49 | 74 wanming- Bird Polka. pes GQ, (5 Oct.).....4 Albert. “ 

Bower Quickstep. 2. D> (5 Oct.).....2...... Maske 0) |LELAn Waite. 254... (6 Oct.)i.222 tees Sofge. 20 *Humming- Bird W altz. rh sai (4 een teed = 

Bridal Eve Mazurka. 2. F. (6 Oct.)........ Becht. 30| Elisiv @’Amowr. 4.0 G...cccccccseee cess ces Minkel. so.preenterge Tan Quicketep 7 0.7 Osawa) beter ae 

Brigand Polka, 1. C. (5 0ct.).....0000.005. Berger. | Elsie Gray March. 2. D. (5 Oct.)eo....cc00] Mack, | unteays Qutclestep.\ a) AES eas sega ae 

Brightest Eyes. Roudo. 2 G. (4 Oct.)..La Hache, 20| Emerald Waltz. 2. D. (6 Oct.)........00.1 Martines, 20 | te Git yo pond hs tors mie Sas pee baat a 

Budding Pink Waltz, 2. . (2 OCb) oo. Wagner. 30 Ernani. 4, A 4 oSprS 5 ore palo eo nae eee ae Pacher. 30} Tada Maoh: 8062. & ‘Oct.). A) yd Bellak. 20 

Buygle-Calt aeerekestep. ae Q G. (4 Oct.)...... Smith. 30 Brnani. 3. Cra (6 06k): a.0's elated eten aeeea meat ere cs Smith. 30 Il Bacio. (‘The Kiss Waltz.) 2. F. (4 Oct.).La Hache. 30 

Bullfinch Waltz. 3. G. (6 Oct.)........:...¢. Becht. 30 | Esther Waltz. q. C. -®'OCt. Koacenteesk caus Panormo, 0 il Destdshto. 35-4546 Othe .. aoe Rinkel. 

Buncombe Reel. 3. Ge...c cece cree cece eens. Smith, 30 | Evening Tide piekatoy. 2. G. (4 Oct.),..Bellak. 20) eIrnocence March. 2. G. (4Oct.)....Harmistoun, 2 

Burns’s Quickstep. 3. C. (4 Oct.).......... Bellak. 200| Evening Waltz. 2. By. (4 Oct.)........... Wyman. 20) Trish Volunteer. 2. F. (SOch seen ret ee Vack. 20 

Cambria Schottisch. 2. KF. (5 Oct.)........ Berger. 20 | Nawotic Schottisch. 3. A. (Oct)... 0.2... Smith! 30 It is the last Rose os Summer. 1. F. (4 Oct.).Lesson. 10 

} Camilla Polka. Rondo. 3. F. (4 Oct.).... Werner. 30) Fairy Bell Schottiseh. 4. Ap. (5 Oct.)...... Hays. 30 Ivy Vine Waltz. 2. C. (6 Oct.)......5 Harmistoun. 30 
Camille Schottisch. 2. C. (5 Oct.)........... Bellak. 20) Fallen Leaf Redowa. 2 C. (5 Oct.)........Bellak. 20] 7 would like to changemy Name Galop. 2. @... 

Campbells ere Coming. Var. 3. G...Rudolphson, 30| Falling Leaves Polka. 3. G. (6Oct.)....... Coote. 30 (4 Oct cst i cenkhe ces Soe comes ites aeeee - La Hache. 20 

mae Dted Walte, 24 Gioessccessosccess Webster. 830| Fanny Grey Schottisch. 2. G. (4 Oct.).... Berger. 200| Janette Polka Redowa, 2. F. (54 Oct.)... Mack. 2 

*Canary Polka. 2. C. (4Oct.)..... ..... Bowman. 25| Faust Galopade, 3 G. (5 Oct.)............. Kinke. 30| Japan Rose Polka. 2. G. (64 Oct)........ Becht. 20 

Canary Schottisch. 2. G. (5 Oct.)...:.. . ..Becht. 30| Faust No.1 Waltz. 3. C. (5 Oct.)... ....... Goote. 30| Jennie’s Schottisch. 3. FB. (5Oct.)...... Le Motte. 30 

Carrie Mazurka. 1. G. (4 Oct.).............5 cement | PVENGAEs aut ks (0 OCL.) isc. ccc eyes uu vimeas La Hache. 30|\ *Jimmie’s Schottisch. 3. FF. (6 Oct.)......Kinkel. 35 

Carrie Vaughn Quickstep. 2. (5 Oct.)...La Hache. 200) Faust. #4. D, Cand By. (5 Oct.)..............] Mack. 50| Johnny Jump Up Polka. 3. (5 Oct.),Hirmistoun. 30 

Mamitia Waite. 2.  D. (5 OCU:)5. cscs yvorseces su Snag 30 | Favortia, (8. FF. (6 Oct). 6... ccc neaewecev deen Goole. 30| Johnny Jump Up Waltz. 2. G. ( Oct.)... Sarge. 30 

Chaffinch Mazurka. 2. F. (5 Oct.)........,.Becht. 30| Favorita. 3. F. (4 Oct.).............-..0.. La Hache. 30| Jordan’s a hard Road. 1. F. (4 Oct.)... Densari. 10 

Chant du Berger. 3. C. (5 Oct.).......... _Kinkel. 35 | Favorite Polka March. 4. G. (5 Oct.)..La Hache, 30 Josephine Mazurka, 3. F. (5 Oct.)........./ Smith. 3 

*Charlie’s Galop. 3. G. (5 Oct.)............ Kinkel. 35| Fidelio. 4. F. Bo andG. (5 Oct.).............3 Mack. 40| Joyful Schottiseh. 3. D. (5 Oct.)..........+. Becht. 30 

Charming Maggie Waltz. 2. (5 Oct.) Harmistoun. 30 | File du Regiment. 3. C. (6 Oct.)........... Goote. 30| Julia’s First Waltz. 2. C. (4 Oct.)........4 Albert, 20 

Charming Set Cotillions. 2. G. (5 Oct.)...Tacon. 30} Fille du Regiment. 3. G. (4 Oct.)...... La Hache. 30\ Kathleen Polka. 2. GC. (5 Oct.)............ Bellak, 20 

China Rose Schottisch. 2. ©. (5 Oct.)....... Becht. 30; Fille du Regiment. 3. I. (6 Oct.)...... .... Weber, 30| King’s Gardener Waltz. 1. Gos. ccce sree es Hass. 10 

*Christmas Gifts Waltz. 3. G. (5 Oct.).. Hinkel. 35| Fille dw Regiment Waltz. 2. C. (4 Oct.)..Berger. 20| Kitty Kimo. 1. C. (4 Oct.).........-.,-+++ Densari, 10 

Clochettes (Les) Galop. (The Bells.) 3. C.La Hache. 30| First Love Redowa. 2. G. (4 Oct.).......La Hache. %| Lady of the Lake March. 1, D. (4 Oct.)..Lesson. 1 

Concordia Schottisch. 3, EF. (5 Oct.)...... Kappes. 30| Floretta Waltz. 2. ©. (4 Oct.)...........2.. Kinkel. 3 | Laura Lee Barearoltle, 2. C....... cece sce eed Mack. 20 

Corinne Schottisch. 3. G@. (5 Oct.),........ Kinkel. 35| Flora Waltz. 2. C. (6 Oct.).................. Bellak. 200| Lauterbach Waltz. 3. G........2--+++-+- Cumming, 30 

Vornet Polka. 2. €. (4Oct.)..........c0:. Lampard. 30 | *Florie’s first Waltz. 2. G. (4 Oct.).......Kinkel. 35| Lenore Schottisch. 2. G. (6 Oct.)......... .Becht. 30 

Cottage March. 2. D. (5 Oct.)..............-Mfack. 200|*Florie’s Waltz, 2. G@. (4Oct.)............. Kinkd. 35| Leona Waltz. Var. Be. Cicccccceccecececseces Balak, 45 


Pieces Marked * have Picture Titles. 1, Easy, to 7, Very Difficult. Black Letters, the Key. The other. Letters, the Compass. 
Pieces marked (4 Oct.,) (5 Oct.,) etc., can be played on the Reed Organ or Melodeon. 


Address all Orders to J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, New-York. 
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HICKERING SONS, 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES 


HAVE BHAEN AWARDED 


COEDS BALE eis Cor bey A alg et Gare Tan) > “ST es oe eee 


AND THE STILL HIGHER RECOMPEHNSH, 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 


AT THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS.4867, 


Making a grand total ot 


THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 


eer ~ | -EIGHTY-ONE FIRST CLASS PRIZES 


Over all competition, for the superiority of the 


SEVENTY-NINE FIRST PREMIUMS 


At exhibitions in the United States, 


CHICKERING PIANO FORTES, 


A general reduction in prices, and a strict adhesion to the one price system, secures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 


SUE Bie Cb OT CO oes TE Ne Ve. TAC Tie 


Is the most durable in the world, and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticiam, and to-day it has no equal in the country. They will be found 
sonorous in tone; the treble and tenor liquid, brilliant and melodious; the bass deep, clear and rich; the totais light, elastic and par fs «eae - ves ee ee 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any mannfactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aids to labor 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 


the business. 
SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present belo fe int: ich i 1 sider i shevat 1G : ‘ za 
oho considered enperior ‘Sela eee aij Pp elow a few of the peints which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 
1, QUALITx O# TONE. » EQU. EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5, STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2. BODY OR POWER OF TONE. : } 4, DELICACY AND POWEK OF ACTION. 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO gold oy us. A very large and elegant assoriument can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily 


: 


i ts 
il 


READ THE FOLLOWINC TESTIMONIALS: 


The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has eyer given 
in Europe or America: [TRANSLATION. | : 

Mresrs. CHICKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the awe To be just, IT must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 
(superlatively perfect). There is no quality which is foreign to them. Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of fouch, harmony, 
brilliancy, solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects. * * * —LISZT. 

I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world—L. M. GOTTSCHALK, 


OV HRwS9,000 CHICK ERI ING PLAN Ss 


Are now in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 
Illustrated Catalogues, fully describing and showing the external appearance of each style of Grand, Square and Upright Piano, manufactured by Chickering & Sons, mailed free on 


application to C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


Ghe Song Hournal. 


A REPERTOIRE OF MUSIC AN®O ITS LITERATURE. 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO.,? 
197 Jefferson Avenue. § Publishers, 


‘'Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries,’’ 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by C. J. WHITNEY & CO., in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


$1.00 per Year. 


Terms: } 16 Cents per Copy. . 


VOLUME II. 


DELROLT; DECEMBER, 187 2% 


NUMBER XII. 


The Dream of Youth. 


Thou dream of youth—as beautiful 
As moonlight o’er the main— 

The moon shall rest in the shrouded west, 
And the wave be dark again. 


Thou dream of youth—sweet as the tone 
Of the night music sighs, 

Bear the deep song on the breeze along ; 
It wakens and it dies. 


Thou dream of youth—fair as the flower 
The Spring’s soft murmur gave, 

Its bloom declines whate’er it twines, 
The bridal or the graye. 


Thou dream of youth—more bright yet fleet 
As the night bird’s wing of gloom, 

It passes by on the night-wind sigh, 
And rests upon the tomb. 


0 Ee ee 


Thou dream of youth—and is it thus 
With all things pure as thou— 

Blights for the flower that decks the bower, 
Shades for the sunny brow. 


Rest for the night-beam and the tone 
Of music o’er the sea, 

And there is sleep as sad and deep, 
Thou dream of youth for thee! 


The Sweet Little Rover. 


Dear little feet, how you wander and wander, 
Little twin truants so fleet, 

Dear little head, how you ponder and ponder 
Over the things that you meet. 


Dear little tongue, how you chatter and chatter 
Over your innocent joys. 

Oh. but the house is alive with your clatter— 
Shaking, indeed, with your noise. 


Can‘t you be quiet a moment, sweet rover? 
Js there no end to your fun ? 

Soon the * old sand man ” will sprinkle you over, 
Then the day’s frolic is done. 


Come to my arms, for the daylight is dying, 
Closer the dark shadows creep : 

Come, like a bird that is weary of flying: 
Come, let me sing you to sleep. 


Congregational Singing. 


The Rev. T. DeWitt Talmadge of Brooklyn, New 

York, talks thus laconically about choirs and con- 
 gregational music, in the Jndependent, which will 
furnish ‘‘ food for fun,” and fun for sober reflection, 
to all who will read; and, could we have our way, 

e would have it photographed and placed in the 
estibule of every church in the land. We hardly 
ink, however, that the prescription herein applied, 
ill effectually cure, but duly administered will so 
ork on the present system as to “pave the way” 
r the second, which, God grant, may finally accom- 
lish the end so ardently desired: 

There has been an effort made for the last twenty 
ears to kill congregational singing The attempt 
as been tolerably successful; but it seems to me 
at some rules might be given by which the work 
uld be done more quickly and effectually. What 
the use of having it lingering on in this uncertain 
ay? Why not put it out of its misery? If you are 
ing to kill a snake, kill it thoroughly, and do not 
it keep on wagging its tail till sundown. Congre- 
ional singing is a nuisance, anyhow, to many of 

people. It interferes with their comfort. It 
ends their taste. It disposes their nose to flexi- 
ty in the upward direction. It is too democratic 


in its tendency. Down with congregational singing 
and let us have no more of it. 

The first rule for killing is to have only such tunes 
as the people cannot sing. 

In some churches it is the custom for choirs at 
each service to sing one tune which the people know. 
It is very generous of the choir to do that. The 
people ought to be thankful for the donation. They 
do not deserve it. They are all ‘‘ miserable offend- 
ers” (I heard them say so); and, if permitted once 
in a service to sing, ought to think themselves highly 
favored. But I oppose this singing of even the one 
tune that the people understand. Itspoilsthem. It 
gets them hankering after more. Total abstinence 
is the only safety; for, if you allow them to imbibe 
at all, they will, after awhile, get in the Habit of 
drinking too much of it, and the first thing you 
know they will be going around drunk on sacred 
psalmody. Besides that, if you let them sing one 
tune at a service, they will be putting their oar into 
the other tunes and bothering the choir. There is 
nothing more annoying to the choir than, at some 
moment when they have drawn out a note to exquis- 
ite fineness, thin as a split hair, to have some blun- 
dering elder to come in with a ‘‘ Praise ye the Lord!” 
Total abstinence Isay! Let all the churches take 
the pledge, even against the milder musical bever- 
ages; for they who tamper with champagne cider 
soon get to Hock and old Burgundy. 

Now if all the tunes are new there will be no new 
temptation to the people. They will not keep hum- 
ming along, hoping that they will find some bars 
down where they can break into the clover pasture. 
They will take the tune as an inextricable conun- 
drum, and give it up. Beside that, Pisagh, Orton- 
ville and Brattle Street are old-fashioned. They did 
very well in their day. Our fathers were simple- 
minded people, and the tunes fitted them. But our 
fathers are gone, and they ought to have taken their 
baggage with them. It is a nuisance to have those 
old tunes floating around the church, and some time, 
just as we have got the music as fine as an opera, to 
have a revival of religion come, and some new-born 
soul break out in ‘‘ Rock of Ages Cleft for Me!” till 
the organist stamps the pedal with indignation and 
the leader of the tune gets red in the face and swears. 
Certainly anything that makes aman swear is wrong 
—ergo, congregational singing is wrong. Quod erat 
demonstrandum ; which, being translated, means 
plain as the nose on a man’s face. What right have 
people to sing who know nothing about rhythmics, 
melodies, dynamics? The old tunes ought to be 
ashamed of themselves when compared with our 
modern beauties. Let Dundee and Portuguese Hymn 
and Silver Street hide their heads beside what we 
heard not long ago in a church—just where I shall 
not tell. The minister read the hymn beautifully. 
The organ began, and the choir sang as near as I 
could understand, as follows: 


Oo —aw—gee—bah 
Ah—me-la- le 

O—pah—sah—dah 
We—haw—gee e-e-e. 


My wife, seated beside me, did not like the music. 
But I said: ‘‘ What beautiful sentiment! My dear, 
it is a pastoral. You might have known that from 
‘Wo-haw-gee!’ 
attending the Brooklyn Tabernacle.” 
repeated the last line of the hymn four times. Then 
the prima donna leaped on the first line, and slipped 


and fell on to the second, and that broke and let her | 


through on to the third. The other voices came in 
to pick her up, and got into a grand wrangle, and 
the bass and the soprano had it for about ten sec- 
onds; but the soprano beat (women always do), and 
the bass rolled down into the cellar, and the soprano 
went up into the garret, but the latter kept on squal- 
ling as though the bass, in leaving her, had wickedly 
torn out all her back hair. 

Now, I admit that we cannot all have such things 
in our churches. It costs like sixty. In the Church 


You have had your taste ruined by | 
The choir} 


lof material things. 


of the Holy Bankak it costs $100 to have sung that 
communion piece: 

“Ye wretched, hungry, starving poor!” 

But let us come as near to it as we can. The tune 
‘‘Pisgah” has been standing long enough on ‘‘ Jor- 
dan’s stormy banks.” Let it pass over and get out 
of the wet weather. Good-bye, ‘‘ Antioch,” ‘‘ Har- 
well” and ‘‘ Boylston.” Good-bye till we meet in 
glory. 

But, if the prescription of new tunes does not end 
congregational singing, I have another suggestion. 
Get an irreligious choir, and put them in a high bal- 
cony back of the congregation. I know choirs who 
are made up chiefly of religious people; or those, at 
least, respectful for sacred things. That will never 
do, if you want to kill the music. The theatrical 
troupe are not busy elsewhere on the Sabbath, and 
you can get them at half price to sing the praises of 
the Lord. Meet them in the green room at the close 
of the ‘‘ Black Crook” and secure them. They will 
come to church with opera-glasses, which will bring 
the minister so near to them that they can, from 
their high perch, look clear down his throat, and see 
his sermon before it is delivered. They will make 
excellent poetry on Deacon Goodsoul as he carries 
around the missionary box They will write dear 
little notes to Gonzaldo, asking him how his cold is 
and how he likes gumdrops/ Without interfering 
with the worship below, they can discuss the com- 
parative fashionableness of ‘‘The Basque” and 
‘“The Polonaise,” the one lady vowing she thinks 
the first style is ‘‘horrid” and the other saying she 
would rather die than be seen in the latter—all this 
while the chorister is gone out during the sermon to 
refresh himself with mint julep, hastening back in 
time to sing the last hymn. How much like heaven 
it will be when, at the close of a solemn service, we 
are favored with snatches from Verdi's ‘‘ Trovatore,” 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Hugenots,” and Bellini’s ‘‘Somnam- 
bula” from such artists as: 


Prima Donna Soprano, 
Mademoiselle Squintelle, 
from Grand Opera House, Paris. 
Signor Bombastani 
Basso Buffo, 
from the Roval Italian Opera. 
Carl Schneiderine, 
First Baritone, 
of His Maiesty’s Theater, Berlin. 


If after three months of taking these two perscriy - 
tions the congregational singing is not thoroughly 
dead, send me a letter directed to my name, with the 
title of O. F. M. (Old Fogy in Music), and I will, 
on the receipt thereof, write another prescription, 


| which I am sure will kill it dead as a door-nail, and 


that is the deadest thing in all history. 


ES —— 


The Riches of Sacred Song. 

Poetry and music had their origin in emotional 
speech. Language was at first entirely composed of 
concrete terms—that is, of terms which were names 
Spiritual experiences had to 
borrow or derive the nearest name accessible. And 
so it happens, that whenever speech rises above the 
things of earth, as soon, indeed, as it makes mention 
of even well-known facts and existences that can 
neither be measured nor weighed, it becomes a tissue 
of metaphors. The language we speak, indeed, has 
been so enriched by the intellectual treasures of past 
ages, that we have at last come into the use of terms 
especially set aside for the discussion of immaterial 
things. By this limited use of the terms, we have 
gradually lost consciousness of the material mean- 
ings they all once had. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains, that the spiritual significance of the words 
is under-shadowed, and indeed, explained, by the 
old material meanings. For the great world itself is 
but a vast object apparatus, to teach us something 
about the kingdoms out of sight. In intentionally 
metaphorical speech, the material meaning is thrust 
forward into the foreground; so we first become 
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conscious of the picture, afterwards, of the moral. | 


For example: 
“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures, 
He leadeth me beside still waters.” 

Here the rhetorical figure is retained throughout, 
and the higher meaning is to be discovered beneath 
the surface. As Ruskin has said about water 
‘‘When you look at the surface, you see merely the 
ripples and the clear or muddy hue; but look deeper, 
even in the little road-side puddle, and you shall see, 
far down in the depths, the waving grass, the mur- 
muring trees and the beautiful sky of God’s heavens.” 

Poetry is nothing but metaphorical speech, so 
emotional as to take to itself rhyth. The old Hebrew 
poetry, indeed, has little of what we call rhythm; 
yet it has a general ebb and flow, and a correspon- 
dence of ideas in the two lines of a couplet, that 
served to Israelitish ears as a prophecy of the more 
polished music that should come later. 


“Lift up your heads, O, ye gates! 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors! 
And the King of Glory shall come in.” 


The music is of the interior structure, and not the 
merely outward fashion of meter and rhyme. 

Throughout the Old Testament we find that when- 
ever the speaker was profoundly moved by his sub- 
ject, whether it were a message from God or inspired 
vision of ‘‘one treading the wine-press alone,” or 
mysterious suggestions of the things of the spiritual 
world—unspeakable in mortal speech—in every case, 
poetry is the chosen medium. 

In the beautiful strains of song, the church 
throughout all ages, has found sweetest solace. 
Whenever spiritual life has faded on earth, sacred 
song has fallen into disuse. In the bloom of youth, 
David sang the sweet pastoral already quoted. In 
maturer manhood, but in the brightest of his glory, 
ere ever sin had got such sore hold of him, he uttered 
those noble lyrics: ‘‘Lift up your heads,” and ‘‘ The 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof.” In 
later life, his wings were too encumbered with earth 
to suffer such flights. 

At the Christian era, spiritual life was almost lost 
on the earth. Yet there were some who looked for 
better things, and the earliest dawn of the era was 
signalized by song. ‘‘Blessed art thou among 
women,” sang the angel; and ‘‘Peace on earth” 
was the benediction of the celestial choir. Even 
through the dark ages, here and there a good soul 
kept heart, and sweetly sang of light andlove. The 
best of all these songs that have come down to us, 
is the one known as ‘‘ Jerusalem, the golden,” ¢ 
new version of a Latin hymn of one Bernard, of 
Cluni The hymn was written about 1145, and the 
English version is by Dr. John Mason Neale, warden 
of Sackville college, Sussex, England. Of this, the 
American editorremarks: ‘‘ The beautiful simplicity 
of its artless, child-like lines, portrays more naturally 
the fervid imagery of the monk. After seven hun- 
dred years of darkness, the holy fervor of Bernard 
re-kindles in it as warmly as when, in the warmth of 
his devotion, he believed himself specially inspired 
by the Most High. In other language, at another 
time, and among those who can but dimly trace his 
name in the crumbling record of his works, the 
thyme of the poor monk re-lives to gladden the 
hearts of other Christians, loved by such as possess 
its faith, and treasured by the best and gentlest of 
earth.” —Song Messenger. 


Tur Bricur Sme.—Look on the bright side. It 
is the right side. The times may be hard, but it will 
make it no easier to wear a gloomy and sad counten- 
ance. It is the sunshine, and not the cloud, that 
makes a flower. There is always that before or 
around us which should cheer and fill the heart with 
warmth, The sky is blue ten times where it is 
black once. Youhave troubles, it may be. So have 
others. None are free from them. erhaps it is as 
well that none should be free from them. They give 
sinew and tone to life—fortitude and courage to man. 
That would be a dull sea, and the sailor would never 
eet skill, where there was nothing to disturb the sur- 
face of the ocean. It is the duty of every one to 
extract all the happiness and enjoyment he can, 
without and within him; and, above all, he should 
look on the bright side of things. What though 
things do look a little dark? The lane will turn, and 
the night will end in broad day. In the long run, 
the great balance rights itself. What is ill becomes 
well—what is wrong, right. Men are not made to 
hang down either heads or lipg; and those who do, 
only show that they are departing from the paths of 
true common sense and right. There is more virtue 
in one sunbeam, than a whole hemisphere of clouds 
and gloom, Therefore, look on the bright side of 
things, and cultivate what is warm and genial .— 
Monthly Echo, 


‘| congregation. 


Satan Rebuking Sin. 


WE need never despair of a good cause when advo- 


‘cated by so potent a power for good as that the New 


York Herald wields. Only see how it belabors 
the fashionable choir-singers connected with our 
churches. We respectfully suggest it be printed in 


gold, and hung up in the vestibule of our meeting | 


houses: 

“What we desire is, that members of choirs shall, 
without exception, be something more of Christian 
and less of professional singers. It is true that they 


are regularly paid to chant the praises of the Lord in | 


soprano, contralto, tenor, basso, and the rest; but 
whether the notes be worth the infinitesimal part of 
a mill each, or the fraction of a dollar, or even a 
whole dollar, is not the question. We propose that 
after they have ceased singing they shall set to pray- 
ing, or listen to the preacher with the rest of the 
How often has it not been observed 
that the instant members of a church-choir have fin- 
ished a hymn they settle down to. a cosy chat, pass- 
ing their little jokes with as much indifference as if 
they were not in a place of worship, or as if they 
had received information direct from Heaven that 
they need not trouble themselves with the question 
of salvation? 

We do not mean to say that’a majority of the 
members of choirs act in this manner, but that a 
minority sufficiently great in numbers to attract 
attention do this, no person will deny. Indeed, we 
are assured that at some of the churches social topics 
are discussed every Sunday; satire and criticism are 
indulged in, and pleasant stories are told between 
the pauses in the music. Such levity and irreligion 
merit and ever receive our condemnation. We are 
willing to, pay these people to sing us to heaven, but 
we cannot undertake to pray them to that happy 
home of a hereafter. They must do their own pray- 
ing; they must become Christian worshipers. Con- 
versations on social matters and pleasantries are very 
good and allowable things in their way, but they are 
not appropriate at church. Let us trust the erring 
members of the choir will heed this admonition, 


behave better in the future, and become faithful and | 
| The orchestral selections embraced Mendelssohn's 


devoted followers of Christ.” 


Voices. 

The cultivated listener, at any of our concerts, 
churches, or musical gatherings of any kind where 
vocal music is being rendered, cannot fail to be 
brought to a knowledge of the fact that there are a 
great many varieties of the same kind of voice. 
Take, for instance, the soprano, and you will find 
the squeaking, the squealing, the screaming, the 
squalling, the squacking, the scooping, the timid- 
flatter, the terrific-sharper, and many other varieties. 
Among altos are the gutteral, the sepulchral, the 
thick, the thin, the betwixt-and-between, and the 
soft-solder alto; other varieties, of course, exist, 
which do not require the use of an ear-trumpet to 
enable the listener to distinguish them. Of tenors, 
the gasping, the blating, the pipe-stem, the over-the- 
pitch, the under-the-pitch, the up-the-nose, the cry- 
ing, the tom-cat, and the saw-filing varieties are 
everywhere to be met with. Of all these the ‘‘cry- 
ing tenor” is certainly the most to be dreaded. it 
can only be employed to advantage at funerals and 
‘Cwakes,” and even then its effect is almost too 
heart-rending. 

Now last, but not least, the basses. There are the 
roaring, the howling, the bellowing, the grain-leath- 
er, the pumpkin-stalk, the empty-barrel, the grave- 
yard, the down-cellar, the sledge-hammer, the wire- 
edge, the dry-as-dust, the mouldy, the gone-to-seed, 
and the blast-furnace bass. 

This descriptive catalogue contains specimens of 
what may properly be called eccentric voices, 7. €.; 
voices which have received ‘‘special training” at 
the hands of the owners thereof, or have been 
‘‘made over” to order by some teacher of the 
‘“compartment system.” ‘The purer types of voices 
are not so often found among ‘‘educated” singers 
now-a-days, nor are they so highly prized by concert 
agents, church music committee-men, and camp- 
meeting chieftains, who seem to prefer the peculiarly 
startling effects produced by these eccentric voices, 
either singly or combined, to the tamer and, conse- 
quently, less attractive varieties who employ pure 
tone us the basis of their musical operations.— Meitro- 
TONLE. N 

The woodman who ‘spared that tree,” has run 
short of wood, and is almost splitting with vexation 
to think how green he was. He now ‘‘axes” a 
donation from the gentlemen at whose request his 
destructiveness was starved. 


Correspondence. 


Letter from Boston. 

THe Great Firre—Its EFFECTS UPON THE SEA- 
son’s Musican Prospects—CoNncertTs PAsT AND! 
TO ComE—Tie CoLIsEUM TO BE SoL_p AT Avec- 
TION—THEATRICALS, ETC. 


Correspondence of the THE Sone J OURNAL, 


, Boston, November 20, 1872. 

Our city, like Chicago, has been stricken by disas- 
ter. The richest section of the city, with its gveat! 
warehouses filled with goods has been swept away 
by the cruel flames, and between one and two 
thousand of our leading business firms have been: 
prostrated by the calamity. An hundred millions of: 
dollars in property has been destroyed. avis this: 
all. Hundreds of poor families have been tendered’ 
houseless and homeless, and tens of thousawds of 
working people, men and women, have been throw 
out of employment. There will be great suffering: 
this winter, notwithstanding the active means now: 
being taken to relieve all Known wants. Such a 
calamity can have only one effect upon amusement 
matters, musical and theatrical. Money will not be 
wasted in frivolties this winter, nor in luxuries, and 
high priced entertainments of all kinds will be 
poorly patronized. Several projected musical enter- 
tainments have already been given up, and others 
doubtless will be. 

The Harvard Musical Association began its eighth 
season on the 7th inst., with an excellent concert in 
which Madame Rudersdorff took part, in addition to 
the orchestra. Zerrahn was the conductor, and 
Madame R., sang a cantata by Haydn, ‘Ariana u 
Nazos,” and an aria by Mozart with fine success 


overture to ‘“‘Athalie,” Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
Schubert’s overture to ‘‘Alfonso and Estrella,” and 
Schumann’s overture to ‘‘Genoveva!” Madame 
Rudersdorff sang with better effect than on amy 
previous occasion in Boston. The second concert 
of the series takes place next Thursday, when Miss: 
Therese Liebe, the violinist of the Ruadersdorft 
Troupe, will appear. Mr Nelson Varley, the Bnglishi 
tenor, was to have made his first American appear- 
ance at the same time, but will be unable to reach 
here in time. The orchestra will perform Chertibi-- 
ni’s overture to ‘‘ Medea,” Weber's overture, ‘* Ruler 
of the Spirits,” and Mozart’s Symphony in E flat. 
Among the selections to be performed at future 
concerts, are Gade’s Symphony, No. 5, in D minor, 
with piano-forte obligato; concerts for the Oboe, by 
Rietz; Haydn’s Symphony in E flat; Cherubini’s 
overture to ‘‘Ali Baba;” Haydn’s ‘‘ Surprise” Sym- 
phony; ‘‘ Krakowiak,” for piano and orchestra, by 
Chopin; Mozart’s piano Concerto in A; the first 
movement of Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Ocean” Symphony; 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony (to be performed with 
other of the great composer’s works, on the anni- 
versary of his death, March 27); and piano coneerto 
in C minor, by Mozart. Among the soloists ®he 
are to appear, are Miss Alice Fairman, and Miss 
Anna Mehlig, December 5; Mr. August Kutzleb, 
oboe, and Mr. G. W. Sumner, pianist, December 26; 
Mr. J. C. D. Parker, January 9; Mr. B. J. Lang,, 
February 6; Mrs. C. A. Barry and Mr. Hugo Leon- 
hard, February 27; Mr. M. W. Whitney, March 13: 
and Mr. E. Perabo, March 27. 

The series of Poprtar Orchestral Concerts which: 
was to have been given at Music Hall, on the alter- 
nate weeks of the Harvayd Concerts, was opened on, 
the 80th of October, and the. emtertainment was one 
of rare excellence, although the attendance was not 
altogether what it should bave been, There was 
some fine orchestral performances under the direc- 
tion of My, Zerrahn, and, Mrs. C. A. Barry, Mr. J. C. 
D. Parker, and Mr. Wulf Fries also assisted. The 
second concert, which was to have taken place on 
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the 13th inst, but it was given up on account of the 
fire. 

Of Mr. A. D. Peck’s promised series of concerts, 
only two came off. The others were postponed on 
account of the prevailing horse distemper. The 
horse railway lines and omnibus lines suspending all 
travel for a week or more. The postponed concerts 
were announced for the present week, but the great 
fire has led to their second postponement. At the 
two concerts given, Mrs. Charles Moulton appeared 
with fine success, as did also Miss Adelaide Phillipps, 
Mr. F. D. Packard, Sen., M. W. Whitney, Miss 
Mehlig, Mrs. H. M. Dow, and the Beethoven Quin- 
tette Club. 

A concert was given at the Music Hall October 380, 
under the auspices of the Boston Lyceum, at which 
Miss Alice Fairman, the contralto; and Miss Therese 
Liebe, the violinist, both of the Rudersdorff Troupe, 
were heard for the first time in Boston. Both made 
pleasant, though by no means great impressions. 
Miss Fairman has a good voice and good method, 
and sang with fine expression and taste, but unfortu- 
nately she was brought into close comparison with 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps, who chanced to be in better 
voice than Miss F., and consequently sang divinely. 
Both Miss Fairman and Miss Liebe will probably be 
heard to better advantage at the Harvard concerts. 
Madame Rudersdorff, Mrs. Julia Houston-West, Mr. 
Packard, Mr. M. W. Whitney, and the Boston 
| Artists’ Orchestral Club assisted on the occasion, as 
‘well as Miss Phillipps. 

The New England Conservatory of Music has 
given several fine concerts lately. Mr. F. H. Far- 
rington gave a recital on the great organ, November 
9th. On the 16th a concert was given at Wes- 
leyan Hall, at which Miss E. F. Parker, a young 
pianist of marked ability, made her first appearance 
in Boston. Miss Parker isa pupil of the .Leipsig 
Conservatory, and her playing shows the results of 
careful and intelligent study. She made a very 
agreeable impression, and we trust will be heard in 
Music Hall. Mrs. Anna Granger Dow, and Mr. 
Wulf Fries assisted on the same occasion with 
excellent success. The regular quarterly concert of 
the Conservatory takes place this afternoon at Music 
Hall. The programme arranged for the occasion is 
of an interesting character. 

Theodore Thomas and his matchless orchestra are 
to give six concerts at Music Hall, beginning Nov- 
ember 29, assisted by Mr. George L. Osgood and 
Miss Anna Mehlig. The first concert will be for the 
benefit of the sufferers by the recent fire. 

Mr. Gilmore has arranged to give aseries of Sunday 
concerts at the Boston Theatre, in aid of the sufferers 
by the fire. The first will take place December 1. 

The Apollo Club have under rehearsal portions 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Athalie.” The club have secured 
elegant quarters in a new building on Tremont 
street, opposite the Common. 

Mr. M. W. Whitney, Boston’s favorite basso, 
sings.every Sunday in the choir of Christ’s Church, 
New York. 

The Boston musicians have formed a club for 
social and friendly purposes, with Charles Koppitz 
as president. ; 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club propose to give 
a series of concerts at its hall in Tremont Temple. 

The Handel and Hayden Society will probably 
have the assistance of Mlle. Drasdil in its Christmas 
oratorios. In the oratorios to be given in February 
and March Mr. Nelson Varley, the English tenor, 
and M. W. Whitney, will, it is expected, appear, in 
addition to Madame Rudersdorff and Miss Fairman. 

The return of M. Paulus, the well known leader 
of the band of the French Garde Republicaine, to 
this country, with a new musical organization, for 
an extensive concert tour, is announced. M. Paulus 
was to receive his retirement on pension next year, 
as he would then have served thirty years ip the 
army, but his retirement, it is understood, wil] be 


advanced by several months, in view of his past 
valuable services. 

Mr. Carlyle Petersilea has begun a series of piano- 
forte recitals at Wesleyan Hall. 

Dr. Tourjee lost in the recent fire the stereotype 
plates of his ‘‘ Tribute of Praise.” They were 
valued at $5,000, and were uninsured. 

Your correspondent sustained, with other losses, in 
the great fire, that of an extensive collection of 
musical journals, files, more or less complete, of 
nearly all the American and English musical and 
art weeklies, and monthlies being included. It was 
unquestionably the most complete collection of the 
kind in the country. 

The Coliseum is to be sold at public auction next 
Saturday, and is to be taken down immediately after. 
It is considered to be a dangerous building. Since 
the great fire it has been guarded by troops to prevent 
incendiary attempts. 

Mr. Gilmore realized about $1,000 from his benefit 
at the Coliseum October 23d. 

The fire has seriously affected the theaters. For 
twe nights all the places of amusement were closed 
on account of the gas deficiency, all the gas in the 
city being shut off, to prevent explosions. One fire 
did result from this cause, and the destruction of a 
large amount of property was threatened. The val- 
uable wardrobe of the Globe Theater was removed 
toa place of safety, in anticipation of the destruction 
of the building. The Howard, Museum and Globe 
have already given benefits to the sufferers by the fire, 
and the Boston, where Miss Charlotte Cushman is 
playing, follows suit to-night. 

RANGER. 


From Chicago. 


Cuicaao, Nov. 20, 1872. 

We are fairly on in the amusement season, such 
asitis. Itis chiefly buncumbe and beer; buncumbe 
on the lecture rostrum, buncumbe in the pulpit 
(that’s amusement), buncumbe in the newspapers; 
buncumbe from the politicians—thank Heaven, that 
is over! Where there is not buncumbe, there is beer; 
and sometimes where there 7s buncumbe there is 
beer. I have seen both at the same mouth almost at 
the same moment; the beer scarcely in when the 
buncombe came out. The liquor law, or rather its 
attempted enforcement, sent politics into a galep and 
made a pot-pourri (let us say pot-pie) of politicians. 

The first lecturer whom I heard was James T, 
Fields, the man who has written, revised, edited, 
bought, printed, bound and sold books. My im- 
pression is now, that the relation to books which 
Mr. Fields can hold with the greatest benefit to him- 
self and the public, is to buy and sell ’em. As a 
book maker, in other than the blacksmith sense, he 
isa failure. A man of literature he certainly is. A 
literary man he is not, and cannot ever be. As well 
might a wagon painter essay a portrait, as Mr. Fields 
the putting together of his own thoughts in a form 
to represent anything in the heavens above, the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth. In 
appearance he is heavy, lethargic; quite free 
from the pale cast of thought, and suggesting no 
suspicion of the midnight oi]. I should say that his 
character may be summed in a single sentence : he 
reads many books and eats much roast beef. His 
talk in ‘‘Masters of the Situation” makes one 
believe that he has read and read and read for forty 
years with the sole aim of gathering odds-and-ends 
of sayings and happenings, and then, interspersed 
with men’s names, strung them all together in a 
string, and called it ‘‘ Masters of the Situation.” I 
never heard the same number of surprising quota- 
tions inthe same length of time. From the Persian 
proverb, ‘‘the devil sells milk although he has no 
goats,” to that always to be laughed at remark of 
Chesterfield—"‘ there are some men who so much 
esteem themselves that they will take off their hats 
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at the mention of their own name,” Mr. Fields trav- 
eled the whole expanse of utterances, and told some- 
thing that everybody had said and that nobody had 
heard often if at all before. I have a tender place in 
my desk for a book of quotations; but, oddly 
enough, Mr. Fields’ are not in it. Of course, he 
showed that masters of the situation—well, that 
masters of the situation are—well, that they are 
—that they are those who—who—that they are 
those who—who are like General Grant, for instance! 
The morale of his discourse may be summed in that 
peculiarly accented couplet (which was the only 
thing Mr. Fields did not quote): 

Patience and perseyerence 

Made a bishop of his reverence, 

On the evening after his lecture on ‘‘ Masters of 
the Situation,” Mr. Fields lectured on Tennyson. 
The manager of the lecture course,who is my friend, 
Mr. Carpenter, came to me and said: ‘I want you 
to go to hear Mr. Fields for your own enjoyment, 
but you must not put any of it in print.” 

Then I interviewed Mr. Carpenter : 

ae Why? ”» 

“Because I had great difficulty in inducing Mr 
Fields to give this lecture.” 

“ce Why? ” 

‘‘Because he is exceedingly unwilling that any 
part of it should get into print.” 

ae Why? ” 

“Because the relations between him and Tenny- 
son are such that it would be unpleasant for Mr. 
Fields to have even a paragraph concerning the lec- 
ture get to the other side of the water.” 

= Why tos 

“Because the lecture is a criticism on Mr. Tenny- 
son, who cannot bear criticism from his friends.” 

4c Why ez 

‘‘ Because he thinks himself above criticism——” 

ac Why boy 

And Mr. Carpenter rushed out of my interroga- 
tive sanctum with his coat-tails on the perpendicu- 
lar. I cried after him that I would not go to the 
lecture, and that I would say anything I pleased 
about itin print. He yelled ‘‘Allright,” and escaped. 

I did not go to the lecture. I only sent a man. 
Mr. Carpenter made an agreement with the city 
press people that they would publish nothing con- 
cerning the lecture except what'he furnished, and 
that is exactly what they did. Of course, I cannot 
be a party to any such public imposition. If news- 
papers have any object in life it is not to tell any 
more truth than they cannot help ; but in this case 
of Mr. Fields’ lecture on Tennyson, the truth ought 
to be told. I asked my deputy the next morning 
about it. Said he, ‘‘I liked Mr. Fields very much. 
and the lecture was highly entertaining. But——” 
and he hung suspended on his breath. 

“Speak, John,” I cried; ‘‘ speak or die!” 

‘“Well,” said John, ‘‘I thought more of Mr. Ten- 
nyson before I heard the lecture than I do now.” 

“Why, John, Mr. Fields has known Mr. Tenny- 
son for thirty years. I know he did not say a harsh 
word about him. So unwilling was he that Mr. Ten- 
nyson, in whose house and heart and confidence he 
has been, should know he had been talking of him 
at all, that nothing appears in the morning papers 
except what Mr. Carpenter wrote at Mr. Fields’ dic- 
tation.” 

“T should think so,” said John. 

‘*John,” said I, ‘‘ give me a written report of Mr, 
Fields’ lecture. Boil it down to a paragraph. ” 

The next morning, John delivered his fulfilled 
task. Here it is: 


“Mr. Fields gave a very yivid and familiar picture of Mr. 
e 


Tennyson’s home-life. e is a surly, melancholy, conceited 
and whimsical man, He considers that the world had no 
oetry until God raised him up to make it. One never finds 
eet in good humor. He is fond of reading his own poems in 
akind of chant, to parlor gatherings at his own house or 
elsewhere. On one occasion, when a sentimental youn 
lady, moved by a tender passage, clapped her hands an: 
cried, ‘Oh, that is beautiful !” r, Tennyson turned upon 
her with flerce gee and hissed, “ Of course it is 
beautiful, Would it be mine if if were not beautifyl? Deo 
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not interrupt me again.” He scorns criticism and loathes 
critics. He is fond of ale. He wears number 18 boots. He 
is never good-natured, and constantly outrages all estab- 
lished forms, despising social proprieties. He esteems his 
own the only genuine poetry of the age. I presume he eats 
a great deal of mutton.” 


Mrs. Oates has been giving us comic opera at 
Aiken’s pretty theatre, and, not calculating to go 
anywhere, I sauntered in there. She was playing 
the ‘‘ Daughter of the Regiment,” with a good deal 
of half-coarse wit put in, and all the good music left 
out. She is not quite a clever actress ; but an am- 
bitious and industrious one. As the bouncing tom- 
boy with seven hundred fathers and no mother, she 
produced considerable laughter, which is success, 
without evoking much real admiration or challeng- 
ing anything so cordial as esteem. As to her sing- 
ing, of course, her voice is used to drudgery, and 
shows it. Occasionally one is gratified by a liquid, 
delightful note; and a dash of spirit, a fine shade, 
a well-watched diminuendo, promised that the next 
effort would be a genuine pleasure, but the promise 
remained unfulfilled while I listened, which was not 
long. Her voice is thin and hacked; her organ 
inelastic, and her schooling crude. The other 
singers of the troupe are all third-rate ; but their 
acting is praiseworthy. The steward became obstrep- 
orous in his intoxication scene, and was prob- 
ably never drunk before, he behaved so badly. 


Among the Hills. 
NOVEMBER, 20, 1872. 

Drak Sone JourNAL—It savors, undoubtedly, of 
the very essence of audacity, for me to rise among 
the learned and music-wise contributors to your 
respected paper, and attempt to wedge my little 
offering between the weightier documents which 
grace its columns. Trusting, however, that the little 
mite, on account of its insignificance, will thereby 
escape the ‘‘critic’s eye,” I take this method of in- 
troducing myself as ‘le music teacher of D 
That modest little article in my last sentence at once 
defines my position, coupled with the relative pro- 
noun first, would suggest to your ready mind the 
fact, that I am a pioneer—not in the cause of female 
suffrage, anti-slavery, temperance or politics ; these 
most weighty and important questions I leave in 
more competent hands ; but in introducing the art 
of music into this hitherto neglected field, we stand 
solitary and alone, without either predecessor or 
competitor, and ‘‘ none to molest or make us afraid.” 

Imagine a quaint and quiet little village, lying en- 
circled by a whole brotherhood of venerable hills, 
in. one of our western States, apparently the most 
improbable place in the world for raising the musi- 
cal standard, and you have in mind my ‘“‘field for 
usefulness.” 

An enterprising agent for a celebrated organ, 
stumbled into this unsuspecting little settlement in 
his wanderings, and, by dint of hard reasoning, 
coaxing, daily rehearsals, flattery, using every avail- 
able faculty he possessed to further his purposes, he 
obtained before his exit, one dozen orders for this won- 
derful instrument. Close on the heels of this sagaci- 
ous runner, came your humble servant, and by the 
time these twelve organs had made their appearance 
at the station, (we have not arrived at the dignity of a 
depot yet,) and had been anxiously and tenderly con- 
veyed to their future abodes, ten pupils desirous of 
‘‘becoming master of the instrument,” had been 
secured; not, however, without my being subjected to 
any number of interrogations, cross-examinations and 
sweeping criticisms from those knowing nothing 
whatever of the subject in question. Anxious mothers 
inquired concerning my age, attainments, former 
experience, family, and antecedents. Prudent fathers 
eround off the edge of my stipulated price with a per- 
sistency which would have done credit to Shylock 
himself. Daughters, just bidding a reluctant adieu 
to their teens, became deeply interested in my future 
prospects. One kindly asked, ‘‘ Be you spoken for? 


another ‘“‘can you play ‘ Fisher’s Hornpipe? ” ‘t What 
number of shoes do you wear?” An old devout woman 
wished to know whether I ‘belonged to the Metho- 
dist church?” On being answered in the negative, | 
she eyed me with a pitying look, and ‘‘ could not con- 
scientiously allow me to teach her daughter?” A | 
maiden lady of uncertain age begged leave to inqure | 
whether I ‘‘ wore false teeth,” and were ‘those curls 
my own.” ‘* Would rather take of a gentleman.” 
Notwithstanding these unpromising preliminaries, 
wherein I was called upon to give all the informa. | 
tion I possessed, upon every possible subject save | 
the one paramount in my own mind, no question 
of vital importance being broached relating to music, 
(the reason why is obvious,) 1 entered with much 
confidence and enthusiasm into my labors. 

It is my first attempt. 
their first attempt. — 

One of the twelve organs found its way into the} 
gallery of the Presbyterian ‘‘ meeting house.” My | 
services as organist were promptly secured. I did) 
not receive this honor as a compliment to my skill 
or proficiency as an organist, there being no other 
alternative for the good people of that church, if | 
they wished the instrument for use, and not orna-| 
ment merely, anything of a purely ornamental char- 
acter would have seemed strangely out of place in| 
that serenely plain and unassuming edifice. The 
amount of my salary shall be nameless here, for fear 
of exciting a smile of contempt on the face of some } 
fair sister organist, whose lot is cast where filthy 
lucre abounds more plenteously, and whose tender 
conscience is not troubled by the knowledge that 
a certain amount of her well earned salary was 
“donated” by sister A., who in consequence, has | 
deprived herself of the luxury of a new winter 
bonnet. Brother b., also ‘‘generously subscribed 
five dollars as his share.” ‘Sister C. (who really was 
not able) canvassed the town, that our organist’s 
salary might be paid.” Deacon L. whose private 
opinion is that the ‘‘Lord’s work should be freely 
done,” ‘‘as usual had to make up the deficit.” 

Imade my debut on the first Saturday night after 
this new organ had arisen to its dignified position in 
the gallery; where, heretofore, the numerous choir 
had sent up its praises from voices unalloyed by cul- 
ture, and unaccompanied by aught save each other, 
and the sturdy echo from the pews below. At early 
candle light we trudged bravely up the well worn 
path which led to the scene of action. A goodly 
number of ‘‘ singers” had already assembled, and 
were ranged in well ordered rows on the high backed 
benches which graced the gallery. 

Audible whispers, principally coming from femi- 
nine lips, greet the ear of ‘‘the new music teacher” 
(who evidently was supposed to be deat) as she 
unlocks the organ and takes her seat. ‘* Wonder! 
can she work that thing now,” ‘‘ Aint her face red,” 
“What's her name,” ‘‘ Where did she come from,” 
and many more remarks not always complimentary 
to the looks, or supposed intelligence of the victim. 

Tn the seat of honor, at the head of a long row of 
females, sits what afterward proved to be the ‘‘lead- 
ing soprano.” 

Her best role was the anthem selected for the 
morning opening piece. Possessed of a voice remark- 
able alone for power, she led her obedient followers 
into crooked labyrinths and deep waters. On her 
right was alto enough, apparently, to balance a heavy 
chorus, but ‘‘ appearances are deceitful” sometimes, | 
and ‘‘ things are not what they seem.” The tenor 
was done by a youth with corn colored hair, and the 
faintest allusion to a buff moustache on his upper 
lip, pale blue eyes, and a continual smile ever play- 
ing over his amiable countenance, for the leading 
soprano. Last, but by no means least in numbers 
or strength, came the bass, the heavy work was per- 
formed by two old men and three younger, four or 
five aspiring youths in roundabouts picking up what 
was left. One of the aforesaid old men was the 
leader. Stationed in the center of the gallery, a 


1 need not add, it is also 
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candle in one hand, the other firmly grasping a stout 
hickory stick, he wielded his huge baton with . 
great dignity and power, above our devoted heads, 
and led us triumphantly through our first rehearsal 
with an organ. 

Iwill not weary you with a description of our ludic- 
rous attempts to ‘‘keep together.” The poor little 
tenor stealing a march on my modest interludes, but 
confident he was right, being ‘‘ with the treble every 
time” Some one on the bass calling out Do, in 
sonorous voice, thereby excusing the instrument 
from giving the key. The ‘leading lady,” declaring 
the instrument ‘‘clear below her voice” (which I 
trust for the reputation of the organ was the case). 
The alto hopping unceremoniously into the tenor 


i staff, from thence chasseing to the treble (always a 


third below,) ending up with a promenade all round, 
and coming down with peculiar force on the last 
note. 

Many were the Curious glances cast in the 
direction of the gallery on the following morning; 
for, be it known, ail in the straight-laced congrega- 
tion were not favorably inclined toward this innova- 
tion on an old custom, and I commenced with great 
inward agitation my carefully prepared voluntary. 
One black bonneted individual, with a defiant shake 
of her presbyterian head, arose in high indignation, 
and stalked out of church. An old deacon gave 
vent to his feelings in a deep groan. Young men 
and maidens appeared supremely satisfied, the smal- 
ler fry endeavored vainly to suppress an irreverent 
laugh, the good pastor squinting nervously at them 
through his glasses, and holding up a thin bony 
finger warningly as they peered cautiously around 
to catch a sly glimpse of the new machine, or hide 
their flaxen heads in their mothers’ laps, to be rid of 
his awful glance. 

Well, they all survived, and now, just one year 
from the inauguration of this ‘‘ new fangled notion,” 
all seem perfectly reconciled to the new organ. The 
close black bonnet nods approval from the corner 
pew, while its occupants’ shrill counter rises high 
above organ and choir, in her favorite hymns. 

In my private class I can boast of no prodigies. 
Few nimble fingers make a pastime of the daily rou- 
tine. It is rarely the case that an answering look of 
intelligence encourages my heart, if I happen to 
grow a little enthusiastic in striving to instill into 
the mind of a pupil a love for the art for its own 
sake. Parents invest their children and me with 
ability unheard of, in expecting their untutored 
minds and fingers to develop in one term, what it 
has cost others years of patient study and unwea- 
ried labor to acquire. Still, in spite of uninterpreted 
motives, and a prospect of a tardy gathering of the 
fruitage which will one day reward my labors, I 
am not discouraged, though my initiation into the 
mysteries of music teaching has not been of the 
gentlest kind. At some future time, if agreeable, we 
would like to give you a brief sketch of our attempt 
to introduce the ‘‘ Song Journal” to those musically 
inclined in our village. We received a copy from 
the agent who introduced the Estey organs here and 
found so ready a market for them. Being’ highly 
pleased with the paper ourselves, we thought it expe- 
dient to form a club. With what success you shall — 
hear anon. 

Novice. 


The following we clip from the ‘‘ Home Journal,” 
which may be deemed pertinent, and will unmistak- 
ably apply to other localities outside New York, not 
excepting, perhaps, the city of Detroit: 


Facts, Hiyts anp SuaeEstrons—The Sunday 
night concerts would be better attended if the prices 
of admission were lower. One dollar and-a-half for 
a reserved seat is too high a figure. ‘General 
admission ” should be placed at fift y cents, at which 
rate the receipts would be larger. While everything 
else has been reduced, admission to theatres remains 
at war prices. The Olympic has resumed its former 
charge—entrance fee, seventy-five cents, 
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The Close of the Year. 

THE leaves are almost gone,—we mean the leaves 
of the second year of the ‘Sone Journan.” The 
duett of years of our brief existence, closes with 
our present number; and these leaves hold their 
hands to shade us from the glaring sun of the older 
musical journals that surround us. Our contempo- 
raries have danced on the grass, and played their 
games of croquet in all their gleesome, fantastic, and 
shadowy ways, for our amusement—all of which 
they can afford to do. We cannot; for, be it dis- 
tinctly and unqualifiedly understood, we have a 
higher (and in our view), a nobler aim. Not that we 
make larger pretensions to the love of art; or, belon g 
to a church musical, of a proselyting persuasion, 
desirous of bringing all to embrace our creed,—join 
our church—or start on the road for the never end- 
ing song ‘‘ beyond the river,” under the control of 
the Sona JourNAL. But we do say, in all our efforts 
connected therewith, we have tried to subserve the 
best interests of the cause of music. 

But to what purpose is the above said? Have the 

‘leaves from the journal fallen beyond a resurection 
to life renewed in form and phase differin g from the 
original? Have the sweet songs from its pages found 
sunnier climes, and are they being sung by sweeter 
voices than those of their natal home? Well, be it 
so. The December days are chilly,—the birds of 
song, whose sweet, downy nests have been made in 
the Sone Journat, (their old home), are now, per- 
haps, singing in sunnier climes far away, but will 
return and again gladden the hearts of those cheered 
by their sweet warblings, ere they departed. 

Our readers will immediately coincide-with us in 
feeling, when we announce that, from first to last, it 
has been an aim, dominant in mind, to make our 
paper a readable one, without the flashiness to the 
eye, too often resorted to in embellishments of jour- 
nals of like character. Our aims have been distinctly 
and unqualifiedly set forth heretofore, and let it be 
understood, there will be no departure from them in 
future. Though progress in this direction may be 
slow and fitful in advancement, yet we deem it con- 
tinually progressive, if rightly pursued. We wish 
to make our paper acceptable to the profession—to 
the amateur, and the tyro in music,—presenting 
something from month to month interesting and 
profitable to each and all. The journal will lend 
itself to no cabal, system, or name; but as hereto- 
fore will equally avoid favoritism or excision. 

Conformity of opinion with our own in all cases, 
is not expected by our correspondents. It will suf: 
fice that they bring to the work a feasible object, 
and a decent style; at the same time, it will be 
allowed that it would be but fair to be exempted 
from any supposed identit y with, or implied advocacy 
of, all the opinions which may be expressed by 
others, Controversy is not in itself objectionable, 
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provided the points in dispute be important; but its 
desirableness, can only be determined, by the spirit 
with which it is carried on, and the objects at which 
it aims, and the degree of power possessed by the 
disputants. 

On behalf of the publishers we beg leave to state 
that punctuality in making payments by patrons of 
the work, or otherwise, involves the existence of every 
periodical, and therefore a strict compliance with 
terms is earnestly solicited. Now is the time to 
renew subscriptions, the time to form clubs—the 
time, ‘‘yes the set time,” when teachers, choristers 
and all desirous of working for the cause can do so 
most effectually. Look to our premium list,—and 
ponder well the inducements for efforts in this direc- 
tion therein set forth,—and then consider well if 
labor expended in this direction will be lost. 


The Music in Our Paper. 

We wish to call attention to the music herewith 
presented in the closing number of our second vol- 
ume of the Sone JournaL. And, in doing this, we 
would not be invidious in comparison with any of 
the popular authors whose productions have graced 
the pages of our journal during the year now closed, 
nor the music of any of our contemporaries, in pop- 
ular or artistic merit. It is not egotism in us to 
think and believe that we have just as good talent in 
Michigan, native and adopted, as in any of our sis- 
ter States. The howls from the Wolverine State are 
no more discordant in an artistic view than those of 
a Weber, Haydn or Handel; with others whose 
hames might easily be written, whose immortal 
works are being repeated by the authors of to-day, 
clothed in a garb suited to the Géonventionalisms and 
wants of the present. 

We say thus much not in a boastful spirit, nor 
special reference to provocation or criticism, but 
believing it truth incontestable. The hymn, by our 
own Pease, ‘Softly Now the Light of Day,” and 
we can safely couple with it, ‘‘Bear Ye Breezes,” 
published in our last, are compositions and arrange- 
ments which may be pointed to with a pride and 
satisfaction of no ordinary kind. 

We could easily speak of many others which have 
appeared in our pages, any and all of which can be 
pointed to as vocal or instrumental, possessing 
merits which demand a place in the olio of every 
lover of music. We say, then, the Sona JourNAL 
is giving you from eighty to one hundred pages of 
the choicest music annually, costing not less than 
five times its subscription. Now is the time to re- 
new subscriptions, and we appeal to every teacher, 
leader of choir, in fine, to every lover of music— 
send in your names for the Sona JouRNAL. 


Michigan’s Musical Bee Hive. 

Reader, have you-been in the country in summer, 
when the apple-blossoms, the roses and the clover 
were preaching their sermons of the coming bounti- 
ful harvest; when nature, in all her beauty and love- 
liness, seemed decked in her bridal attire; the flow- 
ers in the garden were dancing, courtesying and 
nodding to every passing breeze? Well, these were 
things wonderful withal—things that no man living 
or dead could accomplish or bring about. There is 
a beautifnl harmony in nature, which the more one 
contemplates, the more he admires. Did you ever 
witness a hive of bees swarm? Did you ever watch 
the swallows or the martins in their preparations for 
migration to climes sunnier, as the autumnal months 
approach? Here, then, we have lessons taught us, 
which the student in nature’s school will ever learn 
from; and, if truthfully applied, will ever serve as a 
sure index to usefulness here, and happiness here- 
after. 

We have just left the old Musical Bee Hive of 
C. J. Whitney & Co., and, though a drone, perhaps, 
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in the family, yet we say the old queen Lee is still 
there, and the swarms are multiplying and going 
forth from their old home from day to day in num- 
bers almost uncountable. The music of their march 
can only be described by enumeration of instru- 
ments, from the Jews-harp to the ‘‘ Chickering 
Grand,” the ‘‘castenets” to ‘‘ Estey organ,” all 
playing the same versatile repertoire of songs, duetts, 
trios, quartettes and choruses gone and going out 
from this old hive to gladden the hearts of the thou- 
sands on hill and in valley throughout our State. 
Talk of the progress of music, of the improvements 
in the art of teaching it, of the facilities of the pres- 
ent as compared with the past, in acquiring know]l- 
edge, and when ciphered down to the solution of 
the problem, it will be found nowhere but in brains, 


| or, to speak a little more definitely, in the education 


of the present, which, in many respects, is imper- 
fect (we use the word in its softest signification), 
and not with an application to any teacher, any 
choir, any artist, any influence in any form, save 
that of the advancement of the cause of music; and, 
hence, only as a fecler, by which we hope to super- 
induce thought and study in relation to best inter- 
ests of the cause in an educational point. 

Look through our music stores, and behold the 
almost countless variety of instruments there found. 
The numberless publications of music, both in book 
and sheet form—the facilities for gaining knowledge 
in our boasted systems for acquiring it as compared 
with the past, and then tell us why so few readers of 
music. 

Let the song writers, the book-makers, the teach- 
ers of music in our public schools, in fine, let the 
world look into this problem, yet to be solved, and 
tell why so few readers of the art divine. 


‘*Wont do.” 


That’s so. 


One principle of action has ever governed us, 
never to steal anything worthless, and if by accident 
we lay our hands on anythIng we had no right to 
take, the old Jewish law to restore four-fold, and 
thus make amends honorably, thereby settling 
accounts without the disputation often resorted to in 
courts of justice. This frank declaration of our 
creed is made because of the fault-finding coming 
up from the city of ‘Brotherly Love,” a source 
from which any reasonable concessions of derelic- 
tion of duty, or sin of sinners, will receive due con- 
sideration. We have to say, therefore, by confes- 
sion respeetfully tendered to the Amateur (our highly 
respected contemporary), that perhaps the old rust y 
scissors, which had fleeced the wool from some poor 
editor's scalp, by some hocus-pocus descended a 
a little and deeper through the paper covering, 
filching therefrom a few brains complained of, 
therein concealed. 

We unqualifiedly and heartily indorse the Ama- 
teur’s truism, so boldly set forth, ‘when we know 
where an extract comes from, we invariably make a 
point to credit it to the owner.” All this is beauti- 
ful on paper. You preach with the eloquence of a 
Demosthenes, but a mightier weapon to wield may 
be viewed through the telescope of practice. 

We hope to be forgiven the sin—if it be a sin and 
not unpardonable—and that Brother Busch will ex- 
ercise Christian charity (we ask no more); and we 
hereby promise in the future to give credit to the 
Amateur in good fat-faced italics everything taken. 
therefrom the old scissors may attack. 


Ir is a well established fact, that those who learn 
to sing early in life, avoid many disorders of the 
chest and lungs to which others are subject. The 
love of song, and its frequent practice in moral and 
devotional exercises, makes the morning happy and 
joyous, the meridian cheerful and contented, and 
the evening of life calm, secure and hopeful. 
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A Look into the Musical World. 

The dim distance is not unfrequently delusive in 
its illusiveness, and hence seldom reliable; therefore, 
the exercise of judgment, careful calculations from 
points of observation enter largely into estimates 
formed of merit and demerit, in mental as well as 
physical calculations. The figure-head of the 
musical ship has been Mr. GriMore for a score of 
months last past—in his ‘‘ Peace Jubilee” move- 
ments, the results of which are as familiar to the 
musical world as the musical alphabet identified 
therewith 

In this declaration, we wish it understood, we say 
nothing against Mr. Gilmore, nor the gigantic efforts 
put forth by him, which, we verily believe, could 
have been accomplished by no other man in America, 
but the end is not yet realized. the results are far- 
reaching in the future advancement of music, yet to 
be ciphered on the slate of the historion; and whether 
results will say truthfully minus or plus, isa problem 
yet to be proven by the revelations of the future. 

The next, in order of prominence, as connected 
therewith, is ‘‘Strauss” and his band. All good 
musicians, and some of them artists, but not one— 
no qualification—better than a thousand of owr own, 
which can be picked up by the almighty dollar at 
almost every door. 

Again, we have the Irish band. It was a good 
one, we will not dispute on that point. And now to 
come down to the distinguished artists (we need not 
name them), connected with the great ‘‘ Peace Jubi- 
lee’—and we are going still further in our analysis, 
and inquire into the key—(is it F sharp or B flat), we 
seek for the root, as some (if not all connected with 
it are still doing pecuniarily)—for, when figured, it 
is found, not in the study of harmony, in any of its 
phases, but in the almighty dollar. What sent 
these bands tous? Whydidthey come? The artists 
also—why did they brook the perils of the ocean, 
departure from home and friends, the sundering of 
ties and obligations among kindred and loved ones. 
Why, we ask, but to gaina name and fame, and make 
money by it? Are we wrong in position, or premises 
assumed, in what we say in this matter? If so, God 
forgive, for, in our view, we speak the words of 
‘‘truth and soberness.” 

We have said thus much from the stand-point we 
occupy, and, as we view the scene, expressing our 
opinion in relation to them in our humble way. If 
aught amiss in the guidance of the seeker after truth 
has been uttered, we are sorry; but, with emphasis we 
repeat the almighty dollar is the equator in the musical 
world, as in everything else, at the present. This 
truth may as well be presented first as last, it will 
bear its own weight. 


A Word to Friends. 


For two years past, the ‘‘Sone JouRNAL” has 
been laboring for the good cause of music; with 
what success, can only be judged of by words of 
cheer coming from almost every quarter through 
missives private, as also our contemporaries of 
the literary as well as musical press. To say we 
have no discouragements arising from a want of 
interest in our enterprise; and, that too, from some 
of the leading musicians of our State, as contributors 
upon musical topics identified with its advancement, 
would be the utterance of an untruth we do not pro- 
pose to make. We say, therefore, to teachers, to 
leaders of musical conventions, and choirs, let us hear 
from you. ‘Tell us how you are getting on, for this 
kind of chit-chat is useful, profitable, and conducive 
to good when rightly directed. We wish to make 
ours the paper of the State, and as conservators of 
musical matters, Teachers should be held responsible. 
We underscore this last clause, designing, by so doing, 
to impress its truth in a way, meaning action. Let 
us hear from you, then, dear friends, speaking words 
of cheer or censure, as ‘‘ the spirit shall moye you.” 
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Webster’s Musical Institute. 


A new and important step has recently been taken 
by one of our commercial schools, in the inaugura- 
tion of a musical department for instruction in vocal 
and instrumental music. Eligible rooms have been 
provided by Professor William Webster with a supe- 
rior Piano-forte, in the Hodges’ Block, corner of 
State and Griswold streets, and competent teachers 
engaged by him to give instruction in the theory 
and practice of music to the pupils of his large 
school, and all others desiring lessons in the art. 
We look upon this as a move in the right direction, 
for we see no reason why music may not be intro- 
duced into schools of this character as well as in our 
public or private schools, academies or colleges. 
We do most confidently look for good results in all 
respects from this new feature for the promotion of 
music, and heartily wish it all the success it de- 
serves. 


The Vocal Organs. 


We find no fault whatever with the almost innu- 
merable treatises upon the cultivation of the voice, 
when they are based upon those laws nature has 
established. Any departure, in theory or practice, 
diverging from these, will just as truly end in ruin as 
that relating to any other in nature. God Almighty 
has fixed these laws in the human constitution, and 
said to man, in language unmistakable, study them ; 
use those powers and faculties given you for me, and 
and in doing so it is done for yourself, and for the 
world. Let the principles herein enunciated control 
the cultivator and cultivated voice; and also the 
aspirant for truth in the attainment of Music, with 
well directed effort in the accomplishment of the 
end, and the time of consummation is not in the far, 
dim distance of the future. 


The Estey Organ. 

It is always a pleasant duty to record success in 
any well directed effort or enterprise, tending toward 
the advancement of music. With more than com- 
mon interest, therefore, we extract from one of our 
exchanges the following description of the Estey & 
Co. organ manufactory, in Brattleboro, Vt. : 

J. Estey & Co., cottage organ manufacturers, at 
Brattleboro, are doing an immense and increasing 
business, and are second to no concern of the kind 
in the country. During the month of October they 
made and shipped between 700 and 800 organs, and 
since January Ist, nearly 7,000. On an average one 
instrument is produced every twenty minutes of 
working time, and they are sent to all parts of the 
world. Four hundred hands are in their employ, 
and although possessed of the best facilities, they are 
unable to supply the demand. They occupy seven 
factories, each 100 by 80 feet, three stories high, and 
covered entirely with slate. The distance between 
the buildings is forty feet, and all are connected by 
a walk in the second story, inthe rear. Speaking 
tubes connect with the office and all the shops. 
There are two large dry-houses. The power is furn- 
ished by a 100 horse power Corliss steam engine, 
with four boilers. A steam fire Engine, with a regu- 
larly organized company, is on the grounds, and as 
an additional security, a portable fire extinguisher is 
placed on each floor of every building. The land in 
the vicinity of their manufactories, which was a 
sheep pasture when they moved to their present loca- 
tion two years ago, is now a village of forty houses.” 

We hardly need announce that the, interests of 
music in our own State are most intimately identi- 
fied with the gigantic manufactory above described; 
nor apprise our readers, that nearly one-third of the 
superior instruments sent forth from this colossal 
establishment, pass through the hands of C, J, Whit- 
ney & Co., sole agents for Michigan. In doing this, 
without further comment upon their instruments for 
the parlor or the church, as to superiority, without 
invidious comparison with the many other organs in 
the market, we simply say, the above speaks for 
itself, tells its own tale in a straight forward, unvar- 
nished way, rendering further remarks wholly super- 
fluous, 


Voice and Health. 


The following article, truthful and just, we tran- 
scribe from Brainard’s Musical World, and com- 
mend its careful perusal to those interested in the 
cultivation of the voice, and meanwhile the pre- 
servation of the health. The importance of truth 
herein enunciated cannot be too carefully scanned, 
nor too tenaciously adhered to; for, principles are: 
involved, that underlie the control of the voice, cou- 
pled with due preservation of the health. 


_ Itis generally acknowledged, that the act of sing- 
ing is a healthy exercise. All medical men, all mu- 
sical composers agree on this point; though they 
may differ as to the operation of the voice and vocal 
organs. Singing is a much better exercise than 
reading. Respiration in singing differs very much 
from that in speaking. Let us observe how the 
singer is obliged to fill his lungs quickly, and that 
without much, or any, outward manifestation of ex- 
ertion. Then observe how slowly he dispenses his 
breath, while his lungs naturally desire to expel it 
quickly. The action of the lungs being very 
uneven in singing, the singer must have a greater 
control over them, than is required of the elocution- 
ist. 

The speaker or reader uses his lungs differently, 
and is not forced to husband his breath as much as. 
the singer. He has his punctuation, which gives 
him frequent stopping places, while time, accom- 
paniment, dramatic action, singing perhaps with 
others, drive the singer onward, with no liberty to- 
rest his vocal organs, except at given pauses. 
Though music has its punctuation, has its long and 
short rests; though the skillful singer may here and 
there snatch a second wherein to obtain a fresh sup- 
ply of breath, there is, after all, not as much liberty 
for the singer as regards breathing, as there is for 
the elocutionist in reading. 

The singer’s lungs, require, therefore, very pecu- 
liar training, and their power must necessarily be 
great and varied. It follows then, that the work of 
practicing must require much more mental and 
bodily effort than the mere act of speaking, and 
must be as such, healthier and more strengthening. 
While there is a relation between oratory and singing, 
they differ nevertheless, widely from one another in 
their methods. 

It is true, that many have been brought to an 
early grave by injudicious singing. This has been 
the fault of teachers as well as that of pupils. Igno- 
rance or carelessness, were in either instances, the 
first cause. Many teachers pretcnd to train the 
voice, but know nothing, or very little, of the 
anatomy of the vocal organs. Nor do they generally 
know the character of the individual voice under 
training, and hence apply wrong means, which in 
the end prove injurious to the voice and the bodily 
heafth of the pupil. A teacher ought to be able to 
see whether or not a pupil is inclined to lung disease; 
should be able to judge correctly of the character of 
a voice, and not treat an alto as a soprano, or rice 
versa. This latter error is very common. There 
are still those who promise to make a soprano out 
of an alto. When will teachers and pupils learn 
that the laws of nature are unalterable ? 

Again many teachers err seriously in the attempt 
to raise the voice ; 7. ¢., to give it additional tones. 
This may be possible with some, but not with others. 
Too great a strain injures the voice and health. 
Teachers should watch, therefore, not to plant the 
seeds of sickness, by imprudence. Singing is heal- 
thy ; but screaming is not only inartistic, but fraught 
with danger to the voice. Alas! that public taste 
too often mistakes screaming for singing, thus set- 
ting a premium upon that which is not art, and 
which will eventually prove fatal to the singer's 
health. But composers of music also should be pru- 
dent in this respect, and not weary the voice by a 
too frequent use of the higher notes, or by putting 
them on wrong vowels. 

Singing is a healthy exercise, if you make it such. 
It is injurious if you sing too much, especially diffi- 
cult exercises. ever sing when you have a sore 
throat, or when fatigued. Never sing immediately 
after eating, and be prudent what you eat, for the 
vocal organs are directly influenced by the condi- 
tion of the stomach. Dress prudently, avoid 
draughts and colds, and protect your feet when 
walking. If these simple rules are observed singing 
will be beneficial. Let singing begin early, as early 
as children can catch a tune. For the expansion of 
the chest caused by the right use of the vocal organs, 
is the greatest benefit to the child, giving the same 
growth and strength to the internal organs, that 
outdoor exercise does to the external, Let 
children sing in schoolrooms, give them plenty of 
fresh air, and many diseases will be warded ‘off, 
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Every person who engages in singing will acknowl- 
edge that it makes him stronger, and gives him a 
better appetite. It would no doubt be a great sanitary 
measure if we could organize singing societies in 
every town and village. ‘If the Germans are a vig- 
‘orous body of men, they owe much of their strength 
to the practice of singing. ; 

Singing affects our feelings, and these again exer- 
cise an influence upon our bodily health. Happy 
the people who have heart to sing! Happy the peo- 
ple who do their work with song; and who gather 
their grain or plow their land with a voice express- 
ing happiness and contentment. Luther said: 
““Where they sing, there let us rest, for wicked 
people have no songs.” 


What shall be done with our Choirs? 


Under this title ‘‘ Burleigh,” the New York cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal, thus discourses: 

Next to domestics, choirs seem to afford more 
uneasiness than any other domestic institution. They 
are always in hot water; and while churches cannot 
get along without them, they can’t get along very 
well with them. They are a very expensive article. 
A good soprano singer costs $1,000 to $2,000 a year; 
and a first class tenor can command any price. The 
introduction of boy choirs is rather a necessity, for 
suitable females cannot be obtained for the execution 
of elaborate music. In our fashionable churches the 
choir is often a great scandal. Jewesses and opera 
singers, at a great cost, chant the praises of the Lord, 
and so far from being reverent at Divine Service, 
they are not decent. There are but two services in 
the city where music comes to the front as the great 
attraction. Trinity Church has a full choral service 
that is not excelled on the continent. The whole 
service is sung, including the service which is often 
sung by the minister. Far down town as Trinity is, 
it is packed every Sunday. But men and women go 
away in shoals when the choral service ends and the 
sermon begins. Christ Church, on Fifth avenue, is 
the next most pretentious church for sacred music. 
The church is run in a true sensation style. A Wall 
street banker conducts affairs here, and pours out his 
money like water. The church is thoroughly adver- 
tised every weck. The music is very artistic and 
costs over $10,000 a year. Warren, of St. Thomas’s 
Church, gets $3,500 a year and a handsome house, 
besides perquisites and privileges, which amount to 
full ten thousand dollars a year. In our ordinary 
churches music would pay all the other expenses of 
an ordinary country congregation. With all this the 
people are restive. Yet, everywhere, congregational 
singing has proved a failure. Plymouth Church has 
had great success with its singing, for it has avoided 
both the extremes of choir singing on one side, and 
singing by the masses on the other. It has used the 
same hymn book and tunes for years. The same 
hymns and tunes are used in the prayer meetings, 
social meetings and Sunday schools. With these 
tunes every member of the congregation is thoroughly 
acquainted, A large, full, well trained choir, front- 
ing the congregation, lead the music. Within the 
choir is a quartette, so that anthems and set pieces 
can be performed. Thus the Plymouth congregation 
enjoys the advantages of a quartette, a well-trained 
choir, and the strong, sonorous, and inspiring chorus 
of a great crowd. It took years to perfect this music, 
but it has been well done.—Song Messenger’. 


Musica VAGARrIEs.—The Rev. Mr. Gostling, sub- 
dean of Westminister, was very fond of the viol-da- 
gamba, on which he played very skillfully. Purcell, 
who lived with him on terms of great intimacy, 
hated the viol-da-gamba, and, determining to tease 
his friend, got some person to write the following 
mock-eulogium on the viol, which he set, in the form 
of a round, for three voices: 


“ Of aH the instruments that are, 
None with the yiol can compare. 
Mark how the strings their order keep, 
With a whet, whet, whet, and a sweep, sweep, sweep. 
But above all this, stillabounds _ 
With a zingle, zingle, zing, and a zit, zat, zounds.” 


This musical jew @esprit nearly put Mr. Gostling 
out of tone with the viol-da-gamba. 

Purcell himself was the subject of a musical 
vagary. Mr. Thompson wrote a humorous Latin 
rebus on Mr. Purcell’s name, in which it was inti- 
mated that he was not less admired for his perform- 
ance on the organ, than for his compositions. The 
verses were set to music in the form of a catch, by 
Mr. Linton. The translation is as follows: 


“4 mate to a cock and corn tall as wheat, 
Is his christian name, who in music’s complete, 
His surname begins with the grace of a cat, 
And concludes with the house of a hermit—note that. 
ifis skill and performance on each auditor wins, 
Hut the poet deseryes a good kick on the shins.” 


in the month of January, when the snow was three feet deep. 
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Oddities and Eun. 


THE bachelors exclaim,‘‘A las !’’—the maidens,“ Ah! men!” 


“WHAT ails your eye, Bob?” “Nothing,—only I told a 
fellow he lied.” 


WHEN is a ship like a searf-pin? When it is on the bosom 
of a heavy swell. 


KISSES, like creation, are made of nothing; but they are 
pronounced good. 


WHY can’t the cook eat her apron? 
against her stomach. 


THE cradle is woman’s ballot-box—Yes, and they some- 
times deposit two votes in it. 


Because it goes 


“HURRY, mamma,” said the little innocent with his eut 
finger,—“hurry, its leaking.” 


“SAMBO, did you ever see the Catskill Mountains ?” “No, 
sah; but I’se seen_um kill mice.” 


LIfTLE SUSAN wished her father to buy her some holes 
for her ears, 80 that she could wear ear-rings. 


The saying that “There is more pleasure in giving than 
receiving,” applies to kicks, medicine and advice. 


“You'll never find his equal,” said Rey. Mr. Spriggins to 
ayoung widow. ‘No, I fear not; but I shall try.” 


A SCOTCH lady, who was discomposed by the introduction 


of gas, asked, with much earnestness, ‘*What’s to become of 
the poor whales ?”’ 


WENDELL PUILLIPS says, “ Put an American baby, six 
months old, on his feet, and he will immediately say, ‘ Mx. | 
Chairman,’ and call the next cradle to order.”’ 


A SPHAKER at a stump-meeting declared that he knew no | 
East, no West, no North, no South. ‘ Then,” said a bystand- 
er, “you ought to go to school and learn your geography.” 


AN editor, describing a primitive church, says, “No vel- 
vet cushions in our pews; we don’t go in for style. The 
fattest person has the softest seat, and takes it out with him 
at the close of service.” 


A QUARRELSOME couple were discussing the subject of | 
epitaphs and tombstones, and the husband said:— 

“My dear, what kind of a stone do you suppose they will 
give me when I die.” 

“ Brimstone, my love!” was the affectionate reply. | 


A Scorcu minister recently told his neighbor that he spoke | 
for two hours and a-half the Sunday previous. ‘Why, min- 
ister, were you not tired to death?” asked the neighbor. 
“Aw, nae,” said he, I was as fresh as a rose; but it would 
have done your heart good to see how tired the congregation 
was.” 


A WITNESS in court, who had been cautioned to give a 
precise answer to every question, was questioned as follows: 

“You drive a wagon?” “No, sir, I do not.” ‘Why, sir, 
did you not tell my learned triend so this moment?” ‘No, 
sir, I did not.” “ Now, sir—I put it to you on your oath—do 
you not drive a wagon?” “No, sir.” “What is your oceu- 
pation, sir?” “I drive a horse, sir!” r 


A LECTURER undertook to explain to a village audience 
the word “phenomenon.” ‘Maybe you don’t know what a 
phenomenon is. Well, ll tell you. You have seen a cow, 
no doubt. Well, a cow is not a phenomenon. You have 
seen an apple-tree. Well, an apple-tree is not a phenome- 
non. But when you see the cow go up the tree tail foremost 
and pick the fruit, it is a phenomenon.” | 


AN Irishman, being annoyed by a howling dog in the 
night, jumped out of bed to dislodge the offender. It was 


He not returning, his wife ran out to see what was the mat- 
ter. There she found her husband in his night suit, his 
teeth chattering and his whole body almost paralyzed with 
cold, holding the struggling dog by the tail. ‘ Holy mother, 
Pat,” said she, “what wud ye be after doin 2?” “ Hush” said 
he, “Don’t yousee? I’m trying to fraze the nasty baste.” 


WE can remember poetry first-rate, but we can’t always 
fasten the right poct to the right verses. It is Montgomery 
who says: 

“Leaves have their time to fall, 
Aw likewise so’ve 1; 
The reason, too, ’s the same— 
It comes o’ gettin’ dry, 
But here’s th’ diffrence ’twixt th’ leaves an’ me: 
I falls more harder an’ more frequentlee.” 


Oux brethren of the bar are entitled to the following par- 


| ody on Southey’s “You are old, Father William,” reproduced 


in an English book received by last steamer .— 

“You are old,” said the youth, “and your jaws are so weak 

For anything tougher than suet, 
Yet you finished the goose, with the bones and the beak— 

Pray how did you manage to do it?” 

“In my youth,” said his father, “I took to the law, 
And argued each case with my wife ; 

And the muscular strength which it gave to my jaw 

Has lasted the rest of my life.” 
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DRUMS! DRUMS!! DRUMS!!! Sues. 

We have just received a very large and complete stock of Cottage 


Kilbourn’s Celebrated Drums, 


which we offer to those wishing to purchase for the coming 


campaign at 


REMARKABLY LOW FIGURES. 


These drums have for years been considered the best and most 
periect, and have a clear, sharp tone that as yet no other manu- 
tacturers have succeeded in bringing out. 


For prices and description send to 
C. Je WHITNEY & CU,, | 
Derroir, Micon. 


Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise. 


“BRASS INSTRUMENTS! 


We are Wholesale Agents for the 
Made, 


| 
And tan supply | 
' 
\ 


Best Instruments 


BANDS AT VERY LOW RATES. 
| 
Every instrument guaranteed perfect or no sale. Send for our 


price list. C.J. WUITNEY & CO. 


THE VERY BEST VIOLIN & GUITAR STRINGS 
That comé to America are imported by our house. Dealers and 
the trade supplied. A set of the very choicest Violin Strings 
sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. Very excellent Violin Strings for 
75, 50 and 25 cents per set. 
Piano Stools, Piano and Organ Covers, 
NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES. 


Qo } 


We are receiving weekly very choice styles of Stools and Coy- 


ers. The trade supplied at New York rates. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO, 


PIANOS & ORGANS 


FOR RENT, 


BOTH NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


AT MODERATE PRICES. 


| 


We have always a good supply of instruments for renting, and 
will let 


Rent apply on Purchase, if so Desired. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO, 


LONG LOOKED FOR COME AT LAST!) 


The Universal Microscope. 


The best Low-Priced Microscope ever made, exceed- 
ingly useful for examining flowers, insects and minute 
objects, detecting counterfeit money, and disclosing 
the wonders of the microscopic world. It is adapted 
to the use of physicians, teachers and students, and 
the family circle. Requires no focal adjustment, and 
can therefore be readily used by any person. Other 
Microscopes of no greater power cost $3.00 each and 
upwards, and are so difficult to understand that none 
but scientific men can use them. The Universal 
always gives satisfaction. One single Microscope will 
be sent carefully packed, by mail, on receipt of $1.00, 
Agents wanted everywhere. Address, 


D. L. STAPLES & CO., 


noy6t Allen, Mich, 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 
Organs 


Would respectfully call attention to their very large and com- 
plete stock of first class 


Piano Fortes 


WHICH THEY OFFER AT 


THE CELEBRATED 


ESTEY ORGANS 


Combine more Perfections than any other Reed In- 


struments in the market, resulting from 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


These Improvements belong exclusively to the | 


Chickeriné & Sons’ Pianos ! 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Patent Harmonic Attachment. 
Patent Manual Sub-Bass. 
Patent Knee Swell. 

Patent Organ Bellows. 


|NEW SEVEN OCTAVE PIANOS, ELEGANT 
ROSEWOOD CASE, CARVED LEGS, WITH 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, FROM 
st00 TO $400. 


Patent Vox Jubilante, and 
Patent Vox Humana Tremolo. 


ESTEY Organs, which, for sweet, full, round sympa- 
thetic and powerful tone surpass all others. 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


General Agents. THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


| 
} 


PIANOS AND-ORGANS| . rata-seeses mu polls 


SOLD ON. TIME 


AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


New 7-Octave Pianos, medium size..............-..-$300 to $400 
TERMS—$50 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
“ $75 “ “ $20 “ “ “6 “ = 
New %-Octave Pianos, large size.............seesse0- $400 to $600 HA INES BR OS ? PIA NOS 
TeRMs—$75 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 
“ $100 ae “ $35 oe a “ “ 


The Largest and Best Pianos made, sell from......%600 to $1,500 
Trerms—$100 down, balance $50 per month until paid for. 


ORGANS. 


Organs which retail for from 


Of every style, and other First Class Piano Fortes, which we are 
selling at remarkably low tigures. Good Second Hand 


$50 to $100 Pianos, trom $75.00 to £200.00. 


Trerms—$25 down, balance $10 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell fromsiasen ces ccaseees ecet eee tees $100 to $200 
TERMsS— $40 down, balance $10 to $15 per month until paid for. 
Organs which sell from.....c..60-.0cscnss-208 eeesece $200 to $400 
TeRMs —$100 down, balance $25 per month until paid for. 
For further information, please call on or address 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Pianos for Rent, and Rent applied on Purchase, or 
Sold on Monthly Payments. 


“CHURCH MUSIC BooKs, 


We are prepared to supply the trade with the fol- 
lowing popular Church Books at the lowest rates and 
and in any quantity : 


EVERY. INSTRUMENT SOLD BY US IS FULLY WAR- 
RAN'TED. 


Be sure and examine our immense stock of Pianos before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. As we buy for cash, and one hundred instru- 


Retail. Per doz | ments at a time, we are surely enabled ‘to sell cheaper than any 

Phew ictoryie.,<axscwals eset $1 50 $13 5Q | other house in the State, and we guarantee satisfaction every 
Brin phic sence are tains ecetiee 1 50 18 50, Oe Doteared aad Gaeiie 
whoral ‘Tribute, <a. ace eae 1 50 13 50 
Femple Choir, 3)2.4.5 . <sevanestewts ait 1 50 13 50 
Pruei@hoitrs... 2)... ics. eee 1 50 13 50} Good ac ; ‘ 
Se Nolet a. ees 1°50 18 50 tive Agents wanted in every town in the State, 
Berp or: Indah. ase sce tener 1 50 13 50 
Basted “Crow yscririaace dere ak cena 1 50 13 50 
Phovister,s:ilews< She eye ee 1 50 13 50 REMEMBER THE PLACE, 
Mew lutetot Zion: freee: « «ee 1 50 13 50 

BT oes siitsl ted seu-deerahese ane GORE 1 50 13 50 
SCOPbEL . eel. ow occ vac ce HO 1 00 10 50 
Orystal—Glee Book ............. 1 50 13 50|C. J. WHITNEY & €0O.’s MUSIC STORE, 

Single copies mailed, post paid, on receipt of retail 
price, Address} i! 

J.C. WHITNEY & CO, \ 197 JBFFERSON AVENUE. 
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. + m Waiting for Thee, Darling. Song artist; in fine, every grade,in style and moyeme 
. i aR Hid. 3 +e ’ sment de- 
dil Childhood § Hame, and Chorus. McChesnéy, Ab@.5.....cc.00-2s-00% 35 | sirable for practice, of a chaste and elevating charusten: : 
: This is one of those truly good songs that improves | Each piece is a theme of iteelf, and hence the whole com- 


by age. Those that have not got it should bestir them- 
selves to possess it, and by keeping it a few years will 
become as fresh aud green as when first published. 
Anuie’s Violets. Songand Chorus. Hintz. F3. 35 
It jis good; none the worse—but all the better—for 
being about three years old. Should be on every piano 
in the land. 
The Shy Little Maiden of Sweet Sixteen. 
SHeewGod \ ABS a tops ac: veces svoun whee ocean ( 
A nice, sparkling melody. with words execedingly 
funny—capital to laugh over or dispel the dumps; good 
to have round the house. Buy it and see. 


bined forms a book blending in variety and interest 
lovely and fascinating to study. : 
Grand March. 


AND 


Roll on Tippecanoe: 
oR, : 
THE COT 'NEATH THE OLD CEDAR HILL. 


Bb 3 


Gypsy Queen. Grand Polka. G4. Moelling.... 50 
A brilliant and fanciful composition; very attractive, | 
and calculated to become a great favorite with amateurs. 


Song and Chorus, By S. W. Straub. Waiting for Thee. Ballad. Smith. G@%.... 30 Cornet Waltz. Eb2. Simonds 
‘b ; hb. - ltz. Yt ee ee 30 
poe pleasant song ; not so difficult as it at first ap- A very desirable teaching picce; pleasing and lively. 
The Dreamer. Song. Hubbard, G3..... 35 Song of the River. Sonatina. Bb3. Pease..... 35 


_ This talented composer has given us a very poem in 
this weird and diversifled song of the river—now sad and 
complaining, then blending into a joyous, gushing suc 


cession of runs, then the more majestic strides of the 


A good song; moderately difficult; susceptible of 
beautiful effect when correctly rendered. 
The Angels are Waiting for Me. 

Chorus. Smith. F 35 


Price, 40 Cents. 


Two songs under the above titles, simple and easy, 
but embodying a sentiment finding a niche unfilled in the 
hearts of all advanced in yearsin search of happiness 
the soul ever longs after, but seldom finds, and finally re- 
turne to the old cot where father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, the old mill stream and the beautiful moun- 
tain scenery ww eae the “Cot where I was born,” 
are again viewed in all their loveliness and beauty. 
These, in vivid language, are all portrayed in the songs, 
coupled with a vignette truthfully executed in the high- 
est style of artistic skill. The picture alone is worth the 
price of the whole. 

Sins doom (Nacht). Slumber Song. F5. Robjohn... 35 

beautiful lullaby, of more than ordinary merit, the 
music fitting into the sentiments of the words so neatly 
that one cannot fail to admire the quaintness and beauty 
of both, in adaptation and real worth. 

Kittie W’Cree O’ Tassel. Song and Chorus. Bb 2, 
McChesney ........-.0.00 25 6 ee aaeeece ooonger giao 
A sparkling little Irish gem—just such as singers 

want to sandwich in between songs of graver character ; 

sure to please, and is within the ability of the most mod- 
est performer. 

Cold Water Bright and Free. Good Tem- 
plar Song and Chorus. G2. Mattoon....... 2 ee 
An earnest, stirring temperance song—just the kind 

needed in our Lodges. Melody lively and pleasing ; ac- 

soe pansecent not difficult: should have a wide circu- 
ation. 

Anabel, Ballad with chorus. G8. Mattoon...... 35 
Another gem from the above author. <A very beauti- 

ful sentimental ballad, with a smooth, flowing melody, 

followed by a finely arranged chorus full of pleasant and 
striking harmonies. 

The Marrying Man. Comic Song. Eb2. Me- 
SEMPRE Wee tavieie sc cs\sccccsce~ess woos eines ose's ial oe 35 
This appeal from a ‘poor old bachelor” in want of a 

better half cannot fail to touch the hearts of the sympa- 

thising. Yet, the forlorn individual] throws such an 
amount of fun into his enumeration of his own excellent 
qualities that we eoeict a large circulation of the song 


This beautiful piece is designed as a companion io 
‘* Waiting for Angels to Come.” 


Time and Fate. Duett aud Chorus ior male 
voices. McChesney. 
The last three named songs are all good, and the last 

two are full of truisms, riveted in mind by their connec- 

tion with music appropriate and pleasing. 

Sage see Shadow. Quartette and Chorus. Roney. 


A nice quartette for male yoices ; susceptible of fine 
effects when well sung. 
*Under Thy Lattice. Song. Smith. D2..... 40 

Thisis a beautiful song, designed for a serenade, The 
vignette, as a work of art, is well worth the whole. 


CLARK J. WHITNEY. 1SAAC C, V. WHEAT, 


C.J, WHITNEY & C0, 


Wholesale and Retail 


of the beautiful in music should obtain a copy of this. 
other graceful compositions from this well-known author. 


or ball-room purposes; in fact, calculated to inspire and 


of truly meritorious pieces; every player should make a | 


Sparkling Gem Waltz. 


| called most appropriately “Parlor Favorites.’ We predict 


Summer Winds. 


ar 


Music -EaLers 


ALSO, PUBLISHERS OF 


“Che Song Journal,” 


197 Jefferson Avenue, 


nicely harmonized; very desirable for those who wish | 


Silver Maple Waltz, 


|The Wedding Quickstep. 


stream as it seems nearing the broad ocean. Everv lover 


Wimes of the Roses. Waltz. F2. Bendix.... 40 
A neat and sprightly waltz, in keeping with many 


WAmethyst. Walse Brilliante. Eb4. Fairbank. 60 
Thisis a fine sct of waltzes, well adapted for parlor 


delight all who hear and play it, It ranks high in the list | 


copy of L’Amethyst one of the leading gems in his or her 
portfolio. 
Pony Quickstep. G2, Colored, 
BUCs) PIRI as acaisfansin aks «henner <testicsGrnas aaa 
A lively, dashing little composition, with an elegantly 
illustrated title page. 
F 3. 


C. J. Whitney. 


Roberts........ 


35 


40 
This showy proauction belongs toa set of six pieces, 


a wide sale for this as well asthe rest of the set; it com- 
bines the two good qualities, showy and of medium dif 
ficulty, to satisfy our amateurs. 

Mazurka Caprice. Eb3. Me- 
Chesney 5: ae tesnaastes soa asco cieteine visias Oe means 35 
An _aitractive drawing room piece, full of melody, | 


relaxation from the more Classical order of music; should 

find a place in every repertory. 

Eb 2h Hewittcsswsanse 49 
A very useful and pleasant piece for teaching, as | 

well as interesting and profitable for study and practice 

1o the pupil. 


: ( ‘ @ 8.) Wrugxs yee 85 | 
Tis true we think little ot the name of a song, how- 
ever striking in beauty, but we do say there is something 


among the fun-loving public. charmiug in the tile ** Wedding Quickstep,” though it | 
Time and Fate. Duett and Chorus tor male PELTROIF, = RARE EK. must be confessed that the lovelineas of this piece will 
sata Pv 3. nace ad 8. C. Coflinberry. Ar- po be found hidden im euphonious music. Fairy fingers | 
ranged for piano by McChesney............seseen- ee ; try it. 
Gentle Words Fall on the Heart. Song s pee Love’s Chase. Rondo Brilliante. D4, Pease... 50 
and Chorus. G2. Naylor....... Base hcenekecom > SO fuick RING IANOS, Were there much in titles, to preserve the consecu- 
tive order of things, perhaps this should have been 


A sweet, flowing melody, with chaste and easy ac- 
companiment, wed to words of beauty and elegance of 
diction, and lovely sentiment, which cannot fail to be- 
come popular and meet an extensive sale. We transcribe 
a stanza as a specimen of the words: 

Gentle words fall on the heart, 
Like dew-drops on the flower; | 


They chase our care and gloom away, 
| Instrumental. 


And cheer the lonely hour. 


named before the last. However this may be, they will | 

zo well together, viewed in any light. Hence, we say put | 

them together on your piano. 

Ariel Polka. Eb4. Mattoon....... piescats guess 40 | 
Lively, sparkling, showy piece, in the approved mod- | 

ern style. 

Le Partie Social Gpllop. Bb2. Barnhardt.. 40 
Old, but good; like a certain instrument, improved | 

by age. 


PIERSON PIANOS, 
fLAINES PIANOS, : , 
: FSTEY [POTTAGE DRaans. 


Cuorus—Each fond word jn kindness spoken, 
= Mem’ry treasures up with joy, 
> Each kind look remains a token, 
Nought on earth can e’er destroy. 
spe Seuth. Song and Chorus. McChesney 
This is one of this popular author's best, and little 
more in its praise can or need be said. The theme has a 
witchery in it, always fascinating and welcome, easily 
expressed in three words composing the triad~home, 
father, mother—the latter always the dominant in the 
heart's strings. 


*Floating With the ‘Fide. Reverie. McChes- 
ney. NS Gos ic via aiuid’ sain, oiclavn's Sale be a REE ics 
Mr. McChesney has written many beautiful pieces, 

butynone that exce] this in a melodic or harmonic design, 

The title page is illustrated in the higheet style of art. 

Oriole Waltz. Crandall. 20 
This is a very attractive piece and a great favorite; 


‘Wreath of Roses,” 


A collection of popular gems, easily arranged for the | 


Little Rosebud. Song and Chorus. Finney, excellent for teaching. piano. 
so ia wigic nbc jrnn Sheapecban sins ice Oem 30 | Greeting March. Berdix. F3.................. 30 
A beautifn) song. easily sung, becanse of its melodic Spirited in character; nicely arranged, and one of the | No. 1. JOLLY BROTHERS GALLOP....2-0-ssecccee 25 
simplicity—with a chorus, the parts at variance in move- | best of this justly popular author's productions. «'|No, 2. MY BELOVED POLKA MAZURK 25 | 
mint; destined to become very popular on account of | *Chateaux em Kspagme. McChesney. Bb 3... 60| No. 3. BRUNETTE POLKA..........0s0eeeeeeueeee 25 
the pleasing effects arising from this source. One of ya ly go pianist’s best pieces; very showy eg = ee EOnnad wine ate ® s 
3 o ’ and airy in style; a great favorite. o. 5. IRE! y i MATIOE ci cvancnicdcatewe es 30 | 
ee en cere mong ‘and Choma Radiant Polic*- PMeChesney. Eb 8....seeeee, 39 | No. 6. QUI VIVE GALLOP............. ed See 25 
: tae s 3 favorite An old favorite and fine polka. E . | 
eet Meccia’ = Whine Pree Wiliver Come Wunkey Dori. Medicy. Mattoon. ©2......... 35 It requires no great strength of the imagination to | 
Ont in the Starlight,” etc. We abate nothing from these | Philopena Waltz. Truax, Abs 35 | come to the conclusion that the above pieces are correctly | 
when we say ‘Beyond the Golden Door” is to eclipse in | Brokem Kiecart Waltz, Truax. Eb 3......... : 35 | named in their leading title, ‘Wreath of Roses,” not | 
| circulation either of the above named, and therefore we | Sumset im the oan, rey ie G2... 35 eth pp lrg Sane agent ia hoa eg ay | 
2 y j sce 4 § i a olka. Yhipple:. Bb:®... ces é 24€ a re ri- 
eee amond M6 Tap tts eee ty eee The Dew Drop. Favarger. Eb Be cncccesegeres 30 puted to the rose by theancients—but moderns who haye | 
} p A f Floera’s Polonaise. (3. Spindler...... ee e's 95|made the happy acquaintance of the above boquet of 
Saturday Night. Song. McChesney. A2..... 30| Album Leaf. I 3. Kirchnecr........ 39 | Sweet music, are lavish in praise of the beautiful wreath 
A beautiful song by this prolitic author; well adapted! yrutch’s Waltz. Eb3. Truax................... 35|0f Which itis composed. 
to.an alto or baritone voice, Silver Spring Waltz. G2. Scherer...... Beles ay Any one of the numbers, or all, willbe mailed to any 
It Might Have Been. Songand Chorus. Fin- Little Star. Schottische. Eb8. Lockwood g5 | address on receipt of sum opposite each, by the pub- | 
oy are fer Ae we. | $2} Amma Polka. Ebd38, WEll6......2ccccccccevessence 35 | lishers, 
Another truly beantifal sung, with just snch melody | Christmas Gift Valse. Eb. Vandermeer...... 35| C.D. WHITNEY? & CO4” 4 
as any one acquainted wi h Mr. Finney’s style would | Something New. tb. Moeller......... ALLS ae 197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. | 
| expect,:and a song that all will delicht in singing at The pieces above named form a part of a series of | ———— 
| home and abroad. Every one should have a copy. forty numbers, published under the head and title of *Those marked with a star ( * ) are elegantly illustrated. | 
| E Hleard the Wee Bird Singing. Song. “Home Delights,” and, as a whole, furnish one of the | The letters indicate the key, and che figures associated | 
Linleye GB... caccs cos re te ee eee ee finest reportoires of piano music extant. In it will be| with the same its character as to degree of difficulry, | 
music | No. 1, easy for beginners: No. 2, a little more difficult: 


found the grave and jocund in relievo; the 


The author's name attached to this song is a eufficient 
adapted to the taste and wants of the tyro, and also the 


gnarantee of its merits. 


and so on to No. 7, being very difficult. 
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Those marked with a star (* ) are elegantly illustrated. The 


Letters indicate the key, and the figures associated with the | 


same its character as to degree of difficulty. No. 1, easy for 
beginners ; No. 2, a little more difficult, and so on to No. 7, being 


very ditticult. VOCAL. 


Bear Ye Breezes. Eb 5. Quartette. Pease.........-..-. 50 
A charming arrangement of an air from “ Somnambula,” 
opening with a soprano solo, the theme repeated as a duett by 
tenor and soprano, followed by a quartette. This is one of the 
finest producticns offered the public in a long time, and will be 
eagerly sought after. ; 
Hymn, “ Softly Now the Light of Day.” F4. Pease... = 35 
Among the many meritorious arrangements of this well- 
known hymn, this, by Mr. Pease, is destined to become a favorite; 
for fine dynamic effect, variety in melody and arrangement of 
parts, and fitness in every respect for church purposes, we have 
seldom seen a better adaptation. 
Come Out in the Starlight. Eb 3. Serenade. Crandall... 
A really enjoyable melody, easy and flowing in movement, 
with simple but very effective accompaniment. 


35 


, : r ‘ 30 
Love's Forgetfulness. G2. Ballad, Clark.......+-+--+++ 30 
Over and Over Again. F 2. Ballad. Herrick team's peste 3b 
My Darling’s Little Shoes. Eb 2. Song and Chorus. Towne. 35 
There’s Some One at the Door. Bb 2. Song and Chorus. = 

LAIN WOOG.... 2c cece cee cceeerrocsee sees eeeen poe oa es 


The Old Rustic Porch. KF 2, Song and Chorus. 

All of the above are songs, pleasing, within the ability of the 
most modest performer, and calculated to give peculiar satisfac- 
tion, as home songs—around the fireside. 


Lela Trefaine. Db. 2. Song and Chorus........-...---- 30 
+ Spirtt ahh, Love and Beauty. Eb, Duett and Chorus. 30 


These two pretty compositions, by Whiting, will be found 
very desirable parlor songs, full of melody and not difficult. 
Somrbody’s Darling is Slumbering Here. Ab3. Song and 


: 30 

Chorus. Moore.....-.ee-ceeeescreesreeeneees peeeees ‘ 
I Have Found Thee but Too Late. C2. Ballad. Cox..... 30 
\ Kitty Clare. Bb2. Song and Chorus 5 oo seesees 30 
{I’m Lonely Since We Parted. Eb 2. Song and Chorus. 30 


Botb the above compositions, by Crandall, can be made ayail- 
able by every musician of ordinary ability ; they are simple and 
quite pretty. 

Iam Coming Home, Dear Sister, D2. Song and Chorus. 
Mueller 

A very attractive melody, with good chorus. 

We have Laid Her in the Garden. Ab 2. Song and Cho- 
ius, Mussey......-esecereeccrecsewerencrerccercreccs ; 

A plaintive little gem, whose echoes find a sad response in the 
hearts of many a family. 

Why Silent Thus so Long, my Lute? Cs. Song and Cho- 
yus. Smith 30 

Among the many songs and choruses we have occasion to no- 
tice this month, this is one of the best. Will give pleasure to 
all lovers of good harmony. 

Oh, Will He Never Come? Ab 3. Song and Chorus. Burke. 30 

A sad song of the lonely watch of a drunkard’s wife, for the 
coming of her unfaithful husband. A very effective piece for 


temperance gatherings. 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


On the Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes. Strauss.........++ 75 
One Thousand Nights’ Waltzes, Strauss...--+.+-+++--++++ 76 

These two immensely popular compositions, by the well-known 
master of waltz music, should be obtained by all who are capable 
of performing music of moderate difficulty, their bewitching 
strains cannot fail to delight, and not weary. 


or 


vd 


Song of the Rain. Polka Brilliante Hb 3. Hewitt = eee 45 
A fantastic little gem, possessed of more than ordinary merit. 

Young and Loyal March. ©. 8 © Merz.....00cccencseccees 40 
An excellent teaching piece, carefully fingered. 

Who Cares Galop. D 2. MerZ....-.+--+eeeerecseereee ree 40 


A lively, rollicking melody, rightly named ; also a good piece 
for young players. 


Sparkling Gem Waltz. F 2. Roberts 835 
Meteor Galop, D8. .+.0.-ceecceeereecreecceeereerreecsres ins 
Vaise Fantastique. G@ 0 


Prairie Flower Polka, 
'The above four, by the popuiar composers Moelling and Rob- 


ave fast finding their way to the pianos of our young play- 
Sparkling and dashing in their character, they are destined 
to please wherever played; as a part of a set ealled “ Parlor 
Favorites.” The two following compositions by the same au- 
r are somewhat more classic in style and difficult of execu- 


erts, 
ers. 


tho: 4 
tion, but very much to be admired, both for sweetness and 
vrilliancy. ; ; 
Grande Valse de Concert. D4. MoeliEG.. vases owen theese By 
Tarantelle. Ab 4. Moelling. Teens? Casa kno mare hin 4 
Radiant Polka. Eb3. McChesney..... ....-.+-++ a 
Yankee Notions Bb 3. Grand Waltz. Mueller......... ee 
Waltz. C1. Robjohn....--.+-+++- pabneenine cress seers “5 

This is a chaste and very beautiful little thought. Is very 


justly a favorite. ; ; 
Any of the above pieces railed on receipt of price by 
po ©. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich, 


NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC, 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY J. lL. PHTHERS, 


AND FOR SALE BY 


Co, J. Wee DN Ye oe GO. 


VO Alin 
Sweetest. Song and Chorus. D2. Dauks.........5..... 30 
Oh! Give Me a Home inthe South. Song and Chorus. Ed 3. 

FLSYE. ic svinn ncaa ale Cash een Meee eeeake Anco n sah gta 8 40 
Make the Old Folks Happy and Pride of the Ball. Two 

Songs with Chorus. D2 and A 3. Connolly...... each 30 
Save One Bright Corner for Me. Song and Chorus Hays, 40 
Lord, Forever at Thy Side. Soprano Solo and Quartett. 

ABD 86 DaDKB sa... scee i005 oie tw vin aleige eno Weenie a8 ole 25 
Little Blind Nell. Song and Chorus. D2. Macy........ 30 
Back to the Old Home. Song and Chorus, Eb 2, Stewart, 35 
The Fortune Teller, Eng., Fr. and Ger. Duett, Sop. and 

Alt... Dd, -Gabuaal, ..nsss sccnge on «ge pee eee nnd 50 
Close the Shutlers, Willie’s Dead. Song and Chorus. G 2. 

BO WRYt... «cine ss tober - ap as 5cahien oudis eee n th See omm 80 
Meet Me, Dearest, with a Kiss, Song and Chorus. C2, 

Danks oo. ..ii cies cups vo cviee cans hap sa weesn ees Saws. 30 

INSTRUMENTAL. 
Oeuvres Choisis— 

Heart Burning (Herzweh). Eb4. Behr..........-... 30 

Home Returning (Retour du Pays) F4. Jungman, 35 

Awakening of the Lion (Reveil du Lion). Db >. 

WERE? «5.5532 «tected iin ha ce Cones Bae Ree eis 6 4's" 78 
The Belle of Saratoga, March, Polka, Waltz. Bb 3, Eb 3. 

Baumbach, Victor and Fitzhuch.................-...% 35 
Peters’ Social Orchestra, for Piano, Violin, Cornet and 

Bass. Selected and arranged by Coon, from Strauss. 

Four numbers. 6.3.6 6s .ecaeue seesaw Ab Sikaw'e.s os. each, 1 50 
Czerney’s Five-finger Practical Exerciscs......c02seeeeeees 90 
Bertlint's Twenty-five Studtes <.. <svwescemesscshs evsecss sine 1 75 
Sounds from the Ball Room. A collection of popular 

dances arranged for the Violin and Piano. 16 num- 

bers, varying in price from 30 cents to...........+-.-- 90 
Moss Glenn Waltz. Eb2. Richardson........-..--.-++.-. 25 
Young Men’s Christian Association Grand March. Eb 4. 

Dressler a sis cases a sass Sone h ae eee eee raw ker ese . 60 
Mollie’s March. C2, ./ Wankel Siicecescee ones telewite cs se ois 3 
Autumn Leaves. A’ 4, | FYOys ive ve Ss vee osae hone bnesinln 35 
Rustic Beauty March. Bb3. Kinkel 50 
Whispering Breezes. Eb 4. Wilson.........- 50 
Golden Pearis. C3. Meyer.....--cccsecc-se- 60 
May Flowers. Polka. Eb 3. Simon 40 
Railroad Galop. C3. Richter ....-..------+0-+se-see- ns 35 
Haities Waite. F 3, Kinkelis .is.ssegets scesparcict sx os 35 
SUTTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 

A NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC FOR THE 


UNITED STATES, 


| 
| 
PAINESVILLE, O. | 
| 


PROF. JULIUS SUTTER, 
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Dr. HENRY SUTTER, 
President. 


Five European Professors! Class System! 
All Branches Taught! 


THE ONLY CONSERVATORY AND GOLLEGE IN AMERICA 


Where is taught after the really Classical German 
principles. Dr. Henry Sutter’s new ‘“‘ Grand German 
Method for the Pianoforte,” and “ Classical Method 
for Voice Culture,” by which such eminent results 
have been attained, are EXCLUSIVELY taught in this 
College. A rare chance to become a first-class artist 
and teacher of music. DiPLOMAS GIVEN. 
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MICHICAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Winter Time Table. 


TAKING EFFECT OOTOBER 30, 1871. 


GOING WEST—MAIN LINE. 
Through trains leave Detroit as follows: 

Mail 7.15 a.m.; Day Express 9.40 A.M.; Evening Express 5.45 
p. M.; Pacific Express (Sundays included) 9.55 p. M.; connecting 
with the various branch lines, as below, and arriving at Chicago 
at 8.05 P. M.; 7.05 p. M., 630 a. M., and 8.00 A. M. respectively. 

The Dexter Accommodation leaves Detroit at 4.05 P.M.  ~ 

AIR LINE DIVISION. 

Mail Train leaves Jackson at 11.10 a. mM. and arrives at Niles at 
apo P. M., connecting with Mail Train on Main Line at both 
places, 


GRAND RIVER VALLEY DIVISION. 

Leaves Jackson at 12.30 Pp. m. (Mail); 5.00 P. mM. (Evening Ex- 
press), and 6.00 A. M. (Mixed), arriving at Grand Rapids at 
4.35 PB. M.; 9.15 Pp. M., and 4.10 P. M. respectively. 

DETROIT, HILLSDALE & INDIANA R. R. 

Leave Ypsilanti at 8.35 a, M, and 7.25 Pp. M. on arrival of Mail and 
Dexter Accommodation, 

FT. WAYNE, JACKSON & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 7.15 A. M.; 12.00 M., connecting with Day Ex- 
press trom Detroit; and 4,50 Pp. m. 

JACKSON, LANSING & SAGINAW R. R. 

Leave Jackson at 6.00 4. mM. and 4.45 Pp. M., and arrive at Wenona 
at 11.40 a. M. and 10.30 P. mM. 

‘Trains arrive at Detroit as follows: 


Atlantic Express 3.35 a. M,; Night Express 7.25 a. M.; Dexter 
Accommodation 8.454. M.; Mail 6.25 p. M., and Day Express, 
6.45 Pp. M. 

Mail Trains and Day Express run daily, except Sundays; 
Pacific Express, west, and Atlantic Express, east, daily ; Evening 
Express, west, daily except Sundays, and only to Jackson on 
Saturdays; Night Express, east, and Dexter Accommodation, 
daily, except Saturdays and Sundays. 

Pullman Palace Cars on all night trains, and Ladies’ Cars on 
all day trains. 

Trains run by Chicago time. 


H. E. SARGENT, Gen. Supt., Chicago. 
©. H. HURD, Asst. Gen. Supt., Detroit. 


‘THE NEW NORTHWESTERN ROUTE. 


Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan R. R. 


Detroit, to Plymouth, Howell, Lansing, 
Lyons, Ionia, Greenville, Howard, 
Big Rapids, Etc. 


On and after Wednesday, November 20, 1872, and until further 
notice, trains will leave and arrive at the Michigan Central 
depot as follows: 

Leave.—Mail and Express, 7.30 a. m.; Ionia and Saginaw Ex- 
prss, 3.00 p. m.; Lansing Express, 6.00 p. m. 

ArRiIve.—Detroit Express, 11.00 a m.; Mail and Express, 
3.15 p.m; Evening Express, 11.45 p. m.; Way Freight, 6.35 p.m. 

Trains run by Detroit time. 

direct connection is made at Howard with stage for Neway- 
go and Croton. 

Freight office, Woodbridge street, foot of Seventh street. 

Any information with reference to freight and passenger rates 
will be cheerfully given on application at the Company’s General 
Freight Office, corner Woodbridge and Third streets. 


A. H. REESE, Superintendent. 


DETROIT & BAY CITY RAILROAD. 
OPEN TO LAPEER. 


Connects with Port Huron & Lake Michigan Railroad for 
Flint. No change of cars between Detroit and Flint. 


On and after November 18th trains will run as follows: 
GOING WEST. 


é ' Express. 
Detroit, Jeavesds.o8y seston wee seeiione = 3.50 p. m. 
Utica. . RRBs aan ca Seaton aie mimes wine 
Rochester.......... fone 
Lapeer, arrive ... 7.00“ 
Elint, arggyesisstorecccocscumee 8.00 

GOING EAST. 

E Express. Mixed. 
Flint, leyepsids stew oeeee access 6.45 a. m. 5-2 
Lapeer .., ooh ae 1.30 p. m. 
Rochester 9.00. §* 4.10044 
WISIOn . . Deets che aceinn a Seeereeere as ee 6.15 “ 
Detroit, Srvc. cisiewcuuee ovis cammenen 10.35 “* 7.00 “ 


Passenger and freight rates reasonable and satisfactory. 
Passenger trains start from the Michigan Central depot. 
Freight received at Detroit, Lansing & Lake Michigan freight 
house, on Woodbridge street, foot of Seventh street. 

A. H. REESE, Gen’l Sup’t. 

Tuos. Payne, Ass’t Sup’t. 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 

: WINTER ARRANGEMENT, 1872. 
Trains Jeave Detroit as follows (Detroit time): 
Atlantic Express, (daily) foot Third st........2... 
Day Express, (daily except Sundays) Third st - 
Detroit Express, daily except Sundays.......... ---11.50 a. m, 
‘Pee gh PEDIOSE, daily except Satvrdays & Sundays, 7.20 p. m. 
N. Y. and Buffalo Exp, (daily except Sunday) ....8.10 p. m, 
The Railway Ferry leaves Detroit (Detroit time) as follows: 
Third street—é 55 a. m., 7.45 a, m., 11.50 a. m. and 7.20p, m. 
Brush street—7.20 a. m., and 6.40 p. m. 

Trains arrive at Windsor from the East at 92.0 a. m., 6.45a. m., 
5.15 p,m. and 9.20 p. m. 


Company’s Passenger and Ticket Office, corner Jefferson avenue 
and Griswold street, Detroit. 
FRANK E. SNOW, 


Western Passenger Agent, Detroit, 
W. K. MUIR, Gen’! Sup’t, Hamilton, 


December, 1872. | 
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PIANO “PIECES. OF THE THIRD GRADE. L Coduete Walt. 22.5 (Ti). te de. Bo ceo has Decker. 30; Grasshopper Galop. 4. C......cccccecceeeee Staab. 50 
Cora Schottiseh. 4. D. Young, 30) *Greeley and Brown Galop. 4. ©....... Dressler. 40 
(CONTINUED. ) ieCrriien Poukit. &o- Ds sbhemarvcovseadtenecd VWiiller. 50 | *Grecley’s Favorite. Polka. 4. Pp CE Strate. 40 
| *Cradle Schottischs 4. Ey... .....0.00000 Denning. 50 *Guardian Angel’s Reverie, 4. A....... Kinkel. 50 
IE DS a 25 Re a Wyman, 30, Crescent City Waltzes. 4. A....... .. Baton, 50} Hail Columbia. Var. 4. Goi... ccc. e ee cane Bellak. 50 
Virginie Varsovienne. 3. D.........-.65: Marriott. 40, *Crown Prince Schottisceh., 4. By ae ick, 40 | Happy Old Lancers, 4. C.and &@..... Blackmar, 40 
Warbling Mazurka. 3. F.............. Martin. 30 | Crystal Spring Sehottiseh, 4. By 30 | Hoppy Thoughts Mazurka. 4. G@. ...... Walker. 30 
Washing-Day Schottisch. 3. @ Winner. 80; Cuckoo Polka. 4. GG... ........ we cersnclen pene. 8 | Harlequin Polka. 4. *@isw:..aever .. Buentivotio 35 
*White Moss-Rose March.3. Col. Picture.,.. Mack. 60) * Damask Rose Mareh. 4.0 ©. (Colored Vic.) Mack. 60 *Haunting Eyes Galop, 4. E>. (Simplified. ). Baylor. 30 
Wildfang (Wild Youth) Galop. 3. A.. Dresser. 30) * Damask Rose Waltz. 4. E>, (Col. Pic.)... Mack. 60! Weathen Chinee Waltz. 4. Ab.......... Bradford 50 
SWerlie’s Suhottisch. 3B. D... ccc lecccaess Kinkel. 35|* Dashing Spray Pollea, 4. Di... .... cc... NKinke. 40 Heaven claims her; or, Laura Lee. Var..../ Mack. 40 
are rwlem, Bondo. DB, aA.......cccesecee 2. Tucho. 30; Daren of Day Mazurka. 4. Wy 0.2 ...2..5. Woud. 45 Heavenly Echoes. 4. C, Fand B)...... Dressler. SO 
ee =| Decatur Marvel. 4. Dike vc ieceesess ees... Bear. 80} *Heavenly Thoughts. 4. The at wee. Winkel. 50 
| Dearest Spot on Earth. Var. 4. G..Rudolphson. 30|*Heavenward Mareh. 4. W................ Vidbre. 50 
PIANO PIECES OF THE FOURTH GRADE. Dearane Pothka. A> Olam ogdotess vac. s. ct Av) | *Ilercwles Waltzes. 4. By. Watson. 50 
| Dear me Polka. Var. 4. C. Bellak. 45 Highland Mareh. 4. Eo y.....cccce2. ceeee Mueller. 
. i‘ Wines nar i eramieUtic Waltz. £0 lh. oo ccccdhssteneed Meqguinvon. 30 | Holiday Mareh, 2. Diicccccccccceccecececss Kinkel. 30 
saa the ee oee iv this collection ITA VE | Dream Land Waltz. (4. ADL ao Wyman, 30) * Home, sweet Home. Var. 4. I...........4 Muller. 35 
OCTAV ES, and are suitable for parties) Dream Life Waltz. 4. G......2..c.0cc00+- Concerse. 35; Home Whispers Waltzes. 4.............. Sedgirick 60 
who have practiced diligently from Driven from Home Watiz. $. F..... .... Dressler. 35| Honeymoon Pollca, 4.0 Cocccccccccee 22s. Schreiner, 40 
twelve to eighteen months. TRY Aa Drops a Ap El ly ¢ res gante.) Z. ica a Honeymoon Schotiisch., 4. Bo... 0.0.0.0... Kinkel. 40 
on = hh i |Larty Spring Waltz. £.° Ay cc. cc wcscoees ilrich. 25| Hope on, Hope ever Pollea..... 20... ..000-. Young. 25 
OF THEM. They are all good. | Ecstasy, (HAE SSI). Tene ace Naffman. 0| Hours of Joy Waltes 4. By. o.ch ok Seaiteyigie At 
Academy Scholtisch. 4. By. ...+.- | Pores | 2yeria Watts. £2 VASE, cases, tetenceeeven: Sofge. 30;}* Humpty Dumpty Galop, 4. A.......... KNivalfu. 35 
emetarden Waliczes, 4. 2D. .o<cscccocdsccacced Markt. 50| Ella Schottisch. 4. Wy...... cc cccceeeeecead Manvers. 35' Imogen Polka, 4. ya Pe er es Wh Spe tee Elixner. 30 
*Africaine (L’) Marche Comique. 4. D.,Allard, 50 | Elsinore Grand Waltz. £. ©......06..-. Schirner, 300 | Jardin d’Hiver Polka, 4. B».... Henvion. MW 
Always Happy. (Voujours Gai Polka)... Schomacker. 90 | Bonilien Landler, 4. Du..ciccceiseweeces Kappes. 30; Johnny Jumper Mazurka, 4. By........ Kinke!. 40 
Always Jolly Galup.- Fd. C....csccevcccece Zahonyi. 80| Enchantress Galop... ......60.cec cece eens ees Kinkel. 40 | Jolly Fellows Galop. 4. VP... .ideccccccccses: ITays, 20 
American Army Polka. 4. C........... Clapham, 50| tude Galop. 4. TP. ... ccc ccee cece ne ceese cen: Bellak. 45| Josephine Mazurka. 4. E>........cec000-0 Tlays, 30 
OT Le et ie Oe Miller. 20) Heetine Pollea. 4. Wo. vii ceccesccevecresaeed Meyer. 30 VToviat Polkax 40 Goro dase aeeieatetcekeee Futlon. 53 
*Awakening of the Birds’? Polka Mazurka, hinkel. 50 = a Leite: Waltsec£.. rd: ante eee «ne eee Laveaster. 39 
Praggage Botha. £. FF... .. 6... occcccsesee- Koenig. 30 | ASK FOR PETERS’? EDITION Little Rogue’s March. #4. F........... .. Prévot 30 
TTT a i a ST 0 Dressler. 40 | Lone Stan Sclottisoli.. &. Cis. 0-1 secs. --2 Albert. 30° 
Beautigel Dream Waltz. #. F........... Watson. 50 | OF jouoretto Mazwrha. @ . Thyy...: .ovescaccnen: Wondell, 35 
in) Cote CPST ON |, ae ra Dressler, 40 | | *Lotta’s Favorite Waltz. 4. DBb.......... Ninkel, 59 
Belle of Newport Waltz. 4. D..........0.. Kinkel. 40 | STRAUSD’ WALTABS:| “Love by Moonlight Caprice. 4. B....... Winkel. 50 
*Belle of Saratoga Waltz..............4-- Fitzhugh. 40 . Love Dream Mazurka. 4. Ip..... ..... Kennedy. 35 
*Belle of Saratoya March. 4. By..... Baumbach. 40 | THIS | Love Dreant Polka ss; soc atlecwes «sata . Rziha. 35 
*Belle of Saratoga Polka. 4. Dy.......... Vielor. 35 | Love’s Caresses. (Morcean Elégante.) 4. I.. Kinkel. 40 
Belle of the Walley Schottisch............. Wondell. 35 | SPLENDID COLLECTION OF MUSIC | Love’s Chidings Mazurka, 4. 2 .........Pacher. 40 
Belfont Schottisch. 4. G....c..ccccscceceee Eustace. 30 | |*Love’s Greeting Mazurka. 4. €......... Ninkel. 30 
CES OS SE Wyman. 3 | *Loves of the Angels March. 4. .-Pacher, 0 
Bertha Schottisch: 4. I>. .....cccc000-004 Schneider. 30 | Is published in Tivo Volumes. “Loves of the Angels Reverie. 4. .. Pucher, 0 
Black Mawle Walt2, 42. E> .....0 cc cscs ec cees Walsh, 03 Price, $£ each in Boards, $5 in Cloth. * Loves of the Angels Waltz. 4. D.. .... Pacher, 50 
Blind Tom’s March. 4. By............ Blind Tom. 30 | *Loving Thoughts Sehottiseh, 4.) By.....Pacher. 
Deas Ov we azUrhncd. “4, Oo csciececes Porter. 30| 4st for Peters’ Copy. It is the only complete *Loving Thoughts Waltz Redowa, 4. i >. Pacher. 59 
Bling com es Watte. 2. DBy.ice cvecses Blind Tom. 30 | ‘ P Loyat. Schottiseh. 4. Enyc.sen.va-seh ceva. fee Abtey, 3 
Bluc Bells of Scotland. Var. 4. F..... _ Brown. 40 edition of Strauss’ Waltzes. *Maiden’s Binsh Mareh. 3. (Col. Pic.)...Kinke!. 6 
Sstue Bird Redowa. 4. Ap........ 0.05085 lyin.) ——— as TN iiden’s Blush Schottisch. 4. (Col. Pic). Ainkel. 60 
Bounie Ble Flag Laneers. 4. € and G... Olker, 50| Evening Zephyrs Waliz. 4. D.......... .. Pacher. 30 * Maidents Blush Waltz. 4. By. (Col. Pic.) Winkel. (0 
Bonnie Blue Schottisch. 4. ©............ Porter, 80 | Baucursion Pollsa. 4. Goo... ccc ce cen eeee Lampard. 30 | Maiden’s Dream Caprice. 4. By........ Kinkel. 30 
Bounding Billows. Fasy Var. 4. G..Rudolphson. 30| Faust Lancers. 4. With Figures,.......... Dressler. 50) Maiden’s Dream Gatlops: 4. Byes wens Frey. 50 
mrigat Ewe March. 4. C..cd.s.c....00---et Spencer. 30| Faust March. 4. By........-22sceeceeeceeees Kinkd. 35| Mamie Pelion Mazurka, 4. Ay....... Viellurecke. 39 
Brightest Eyes Galop or Quie step. 4... Dressler, 35 | Filles du Marbres Potha. 4. G.. . Lehmann, 30) Maryland, my Maryland! Var, 2.0 G... ike! 6 
Brightest Eyes Galop. 4. G@......... 5...) Shwartz. 30| Fire-Fly March. 4. Bo... .cccccccecececees Spencer. 40, Mary of Aryyle. (Transcription.) £4. G. Baumbach. 45 
Brightest Byes (Jolics Yeux) Polka, 4, By.. Clapham. 35, Fisher’s Hornpipe. 4. @............. Rudolphson. 30| Mashed Ball Pouca, ... 2.66... cc ceeeeee oes Hoffinan, 40 
Brotherhood Galop. 4.—-G.....ccsseoseess Harding. 30| Fleetwood Grand Marcel .... 0... ...000c0. eee Walsh. 35 | Matamoras Grand March. 4. €........... Peters. 35 
Buyoon Potka. 4. Bi... ..ccescscosecss Buentivolio. 35| Floating Breezes Waltz. 4. Ey........... Ninkel. 40| May Day; or, New Pienie Polka, Simpli- 
Capa May Pothka. 2. C.....6...0.6 eeteckee Zahonyi. 30| Floral Queen Waltz. 4. E5...........cee eee Mack, 40| fied edition, Transposed from the original copy.. Lane. 25 
Caressing Waltz. 4.00 Five ici ccccccscscess Schirner. 80| Flora’s Festival. (Valse Brillante.) 4. Db..dMarkt, 45 Melancholie Valse. 4. AM ....ccccceccsee ees Weber. 30 
Oarlotin Gatop. 2.57. ... occ ccesccctcawetes Pacher. 80| Flora’s Festival Waltzes. 4. A............ Sofge. (0 | Memotire de VAnmvitie. 4. Ad............ Bollinann. 25 
Carlotta Louise Mazurka. 4. F........ Clupham, 40 | Flower Queen Mazurka. 4. Bo... ..... 6... Staab. 80| Midnight March. 4. E. Minor..........1 Noeren. 40 
Carlotta Walte. 2. Bi... 2. canscecccnsessce Frey. 30| Flowers of Spring Sehottisch. 4. D....) Morlimer. 2 Mignonette Schottisch. 4.0 Co... ...0000.. Hoffman, 30 
Carnation Schottisch. 4. Dp... ............Jluse. 30| Flying Trapeze Waltz. 4. Bp......... ce. Gregg. 35| Mignon Polka Mazurka, 4. By...... Degenhard. 60 
OE ORR a | Se ee Staab. 30} * Forest Glade March. 4. C........c0c00e.. Kinkel. 40 | Monkey?s Dance. 4.  G@icccccccccccccsces Lampard. 30 
Castilian Waltz. 2. 0........ccceseseuces Anguera. 40| *Forest Glade Waltz. 4. ADd............... Kinkel..40| Moonlight Mazukra. 4. Bb.............. Wyman. 40 
Cecile Polka Mazurka. 4. Al.............5. Frey. 30 Forget me not Mazurka. 4. Dy. ........... Mack. 35 | *Moonlight Schottisch. 4. G@................ Spoth. 40 
Chartty. Yasy Var. #2. Ep.............. Rudolplison, 30| Genevieve Gendarme Galop. 4. C..... Dressier. 830| Moonbeam Schottisch. 4. Bp............2 Vanvers. 80 
*Cherubim Waltz. 4. Eb.........0.0.25. Jasienski, 50| Genevieve Lancers, 4. Fand G........... Dressler. 5) | Morning Breezes Waltz. 4. A............ Pacher, 49 
Chicago Quickstep. 4. E)...............4.. Payne. 80| Genevieve Waltz. 4. D...cccccccccccccecees Dressler. 40 | Mountain Schottisch. 4. C.............. Hamilton. 39 
Chicago Skating Polka. 4. €.............6 Saab. 85| Gipsy’s Waltz. 4. Alp.....ccricccccscsncees Wyman. 35| Mountain Stream. (Styrienne.) 4. A.....Shirner. 45" 
*Child of Heaven Valse. 4. F............4 Allard. 30| Glimmering Sunlight. (Fantaisie.) 4. DB .Strothers. 50 My Love Bethke.” Oe cleg, vege cau eslanngue sia Louis, 30 
*Christine Nilsson Schottisch. 4. C....... Mack: 40| Golden Bells Schottisch. 4. F.......... Manvers. 30| My May’s Waltz. 4. E).... ch atedadace Fuacre. 35 
Oimeimuatt Polka. 4. Mi. ciciccccclececsevet Sofge. 35) Golden Bells Mazurka. 4. C........0... 2. Sarles, 40 | Natalie, Maid of the Mill. Var. 4. F..... Grobe. 50 
*Cinnamon Rose Schottisch. 4. €. Col..Kinkel. 60| Golden Chimes March. 4. Kinkel. 5) | New Star-Spangled Banner. 4. G........ Grobe. 60 
*Oinnamon Rose Waltz. 4. OC. Col. Pic.. .Kinkel. 60; Golden Bubble Schottisch. Kinkel. 30 | New "Onion. Dedley.* 4.) OC... 00k sts caress Kinkel. 40 
Clarita Valse Espagnole. 4. G......... .. Kinkel. 40| Golden Plume Schottiseh............ 00004 Lampard. 50| Nightingale Mazurka, 4, F............-. Shriner. 30 
SIP ELEAs he BE laine cis deecdas eee ah Siedle. 40| Golden Sunset Mazurka. 4. I°....... Harmisioun. 40| Ocean Yacht-Race Galop. 4. G........... Porter. 40 
Columbus March. 4. A)........0000005 Blind Tom. 30|*Good Humor March. 4.0 Fe... ccc... ccc Allard. 85 | Oft in the Stilly Night. Var. 4. C..Rudo'phson. 30 
*Coming Step March. 4. Ep........-...... Miller. 50|*Good Humor Schottisch. 4. B.... ....... Siedle. 85 | Old Rosin the Bow. Var. 4. F’...........: Peters 50 
wenmserk al Poika.. 4. Csecccordveserasvecs Porter. 30|*Good Humor Waltz. 4. Dy.... 21... ee. Muller. 40) Oper March: 4. © ..5.. 100 secs dscccecsseeed Muller 50 
*Conyenial Hearts Mazurka, 4. By....Kinkel. (0| Grande Duchesse Lancers. 4. With figs.. Dressler. 50 Ovrange-Blossom Waltz. 4. E............../ Muck, 40 
*Congenial Hearts Polka. 4. E)......... Kinkel. 50| Grande Duchesse Quadrille. 4. With figs. Dressler. 50|*Orphan’s Dream, (Reverie.) 4. I........ Kinkel. 40 
*Congenial Hearts Schottisch. 4. D..... Kinkel. 50| Grande Duchesse Waltz. 4. F............ Dressler. 40) Orvetta Waltz, 4. Md... ccc ccc cece cece vers Spencer. 25 
Conteaband Schottisch, 4, ©............45 Young. 30| Grand National Medley. 4. ©........... Patliani. 60 | Over the Sea Galop. 2. A.....cccecee eens Quigg. 3 
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CHICKERING & SONS, 


MAN UPACTUREES OFF 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


FORTES 
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AND THE STILL HIGHHR RECOMPHNSH, 


TRE CROSS OF TRE LEGION OF BONOR; 


AT THE UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867. 
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Making a grand total ot 


THE FIRST PRIZE MEDAL 


At the World’s Fair, London. 


RIGHTY-ONE FIRST CLASS PRIZES 


Over all competition, for the superiority of the 


SEVENTY-NINE FIRST PREMIUMS 


At exhibitions in the United States, 


CHICKERING PIANO FORTES. 


—_ 


A general reduction in prices, and a strict adhesion to the one price systom, socures uniform and fair prices to all purchasers. 
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Is the most durable in the world, and has stood the test of over FORTY-EIGHT YEARS of wear and public criticiam, and to-day it has no equal in the country. They will be f 
sonorous in tone; the treble and tenor liquid, brilliant and melodious; the bass deep, clear and rich; the touch light, elastic and wevekeal, are ee 7 y @ found pure and 


CHICKERING & SONS’ FACTORY 


Is the largest and most complete in the world. It is larger by one-third than any manufactory of the class in the country, and infinitely superior in elaborate and costly mechanical aida to labor. 
Their PRICES are set as LOW as they possibly can be to insure the MOST PERFECT WORKMANSHIP and the VERY BEST QUALITY OF MATERIALS used in every branch of 
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mag? SUPERIORITY OF THE CHICKERING PIANOS. 


For the benefit of those who are not accustomed to select Pianos, we present below a few of the peints which it is well to consider in purchasing, and in which the CHICKERING 
PIANUS are considered superior to others: 
1, QUALITY OH TONE. 3. EQUALITY OR EVENNESS OF ACTION. 5. STYLE OF FINISH. 7. DURABILITY. 
2, BODY OR POWER OF TONE. ___ 4. DELIOACY AND POWER OF ACTION, 6. QUALITY OF FINISH. 
A written guarantee accompanies every CHICKERING PIANO sold oy us. A very large and elegant assorunent can now be seen at our Warerooms. New Pianos opening daily 
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READ TE FOLLOWING TESTIMONIALS: io 
The Abbe Liszt has addressed to the Messrs. Chickering the following letter, the only testimonial in favor of a piano-forte maker which he has ever given 
in Europe or America: _ [LRANSLATION. ] 3 
Messrs. CHICKERING—It is very agreeable to me to add my name to the concert of praises of which your pianos are the object. To be just, I must declare them perfect and perfectissimes, 
(superlatively perfect). There is no quality which is foreign to them. _Your instruments possess in the supreme degree nobility and power of tone, elasticity and security of touch, bh wrmony, 
piney: solidity, charms and prestige; and thus offer a harmonious ensemble of perfection, to the exclusion of all defects. * * * —LISZT. ; L 
I consider the Chickering Pianos SUPERIOR to any in the world—L. M. GOTTSCHALK. ° 


OVER 39,000 CHICKHERING PIANOS 


J] 
Arenow in use, and among the thousands sold in this State during the past thirty years, we have yet to hear of one failing to give perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Persons at a distance can order by letter with the full assurance that they will get as good a bargain as if selected in person. 
Tilustrated Catalogues, fully describing and showing the external appearance of each style of Grand, Square and Upright Piano, manufactured by Chickering & Sons, mailed free on 


application C. J. WHITNEY & CO., State Agents, Detroit. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., ? 7 
197 Jefferson Avenue. Publishers. 
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VOLUME It. 


{For the SONG JOURNAL.] 


Lines on a Sleeping Infant. 


By William Webster. 


How peaceful thy slumbers, 
And calm is thy rest; 

While here in thy cradle, 
My child, thou art blest. 


Thy smiles are enchanting, 
Thy dreamings are sweet ; 
So sleep, lovely infant, 
Ere sorrows thou meet. 


Like rose-bud just opening, 
The type of thy race, 

Heaven's peace is now lighting 
Thy innocent face. 


The angels are whispering 
Their secrets to thee, 

Give heed to their counsels. 
When sailing life’s sea. 


Amid the storms gath’ring, 
A bright shining ray, 

Will always attendthee, 
Directing thy way. 


The clouds will be flying 
Around thee through life, 

But boldly press forward, 
Amid the stern strife. 


Be watchful and prayerful, 
Contending for right, 

Then God will endow thee 
With spiritual might. 


And when thou hast conquered, 
A crown will be given, 

And greetings of angels 
Await thee in heaven. 


Musical Studies. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the public and private instruc. | 


tions given in music by able men who devote their 
lives to the pursuit, there still are persons to be 
found cherishing the persuasion that this art. has no 
fundamental rules, or rather, that its rules are but 
shackles, which it is expedient to shake off as soon 
as possible. This prejudice, which had birth at a 
time when the rules of composition were in reality 
but so many enigmas, is attributable to the obscurity 
of style in writers, who talked a language which they 


did not understand, and of practical men incapable | 


of teaching what they themselves could do sufficiently 
well. 

Now-a-days, Musical Professors are no longer 
uneducated. Indeed, some of them lay down their 
theories with elegance—all with clearness. 
prejudice exists not the less; on the contrary, the 
apologists of ignorance, resting on the numerous 
successes of a new style of music, endeavor to estab- 
lish it as the order of the day. 


But the | 


Before ranging under their banner, let us inquire 


how far they have reason on their side, and examine: 
| 1. Whether the reputation of superiority in music, 
‘enjoyed by the Germans and Italians, be due more 
to the influence of climate, or a partjcular organiza- 
, tion, than to judicious studies; 

| 2. Whether it be sufficient to feel, in order to 
|judge of the merits of composition; 

| 3. In fine, whether rules be shackles which are 
‘injurious to genius. 

_ Certain physiologists, whose delicate ears have 
‘often been wounded by the hoarse and discordant 
|noises of the French, on their festival days, deny to 
that nation all musical capacity, on account of the 
‘imperfection of their auricular organs. To this we 
‘cannot subscribe. The French are a vivacious peo- 
_ple, and have no lack of aptitude for any of the arts. 
| They would probably arrive at the same results as 
|the Germans and Italians, were they to employ the 
| same means—namely, to enforce a well-directed study 
of music, as one of the essentials of education. 
jand the same time, the gamut and the alphabet. 
|The students of the university occupy themselves 


{law, but also with that of music. Throughout the 
country the schoolmaster is a teacher of music. If 
/we look to Italy, we find that, from a period the 


| Bologna, Milan, and Venice. From these establish- 
/ments all Italy has drawn its taste for music. 

| In France, before the revolution, were some estab- 
lishments where no uniformity of doctrine was to 
| be met with; each teacher having his own system, 
| which was not unfrequently a vicious one. Since 
that period, there has been only one Parisian Acade- 
my for Music. What immense progress has been 
| thereby caused in the art! In no country have such 
\rapid advances been made. Italy, on the contrary, 
|having attained the summit of glory, is verging to 
| decline; which, however, she will owe to the negli- 
‘gence with which composers now write, and the 


disregard of the resources of the art for the feeble | 


‘means of natural harmony. 
|. The superior musical sentiment of the Italians and 


Germans is mainly attributable to their education | 


/rather than to any peculiarly perfect organization. 

The influence of climate is equally well regarded 
‘as giving more or less aptitude for musical studies: 
though it holds good with reference to the style to 
| Which those studies are directed. Thus the nations 
of the north, who live in the midst of frost, under a 


thoughtful than those of a milder climate; they 
| eagerly seek for strong emotions, and their concen- 
trated passions require a vigorous harmony to excite 
‘them. They have besides few fine voices, and their 
languages are hard; hence, then, their preference of 
the effects of harmony. 

The inhabitants of the south are more sensible of 
‘the charms of melody; too happy, too indolent for 
thought, they content themselves with sensations 
entirely material. A pure and lively sky, smiling 
fields, picturesque views, and the sweetness of their 
languages, give birth to the light and joyous song 
which they produce. Their barcarolles flow as softly 
; a8 the gondola on the surface of the water. 


; In Germany, children of all classes learn, at one} 


/not only with the study of languages, sciences, and | 


/most remote, there have been musical academies at | 


gloomy and silent sky, are less expansive and more | 


These general and physical causes may be attri- 
buted to the characteristic difference existing between 
| the music of the Italians, and that of the Germans. 

In France, where the two climates just mentioned 
are as it were blended, and where the language is 
neither remarkably harsh nor melodious, there is 
nothing, it would seem, opposed to the formation 
of a complete and satisfactory system of music. 
| Wenow come to the second question—W hether it 
be sufficient to feel, in order to judge adequately of 
& musiéal composition. 

Music is the language of the passions, and, as such, 
| has its grammar, its rhetoric, andits philosophy In 
the same manner as several letters united form a 
word which raises an idea, so several sounds united 
form a chord, which gives a complete result for the 
ear. The combination of chords, like that of words, 
constitutes the expression. The period, semicolon, 
and comma, have just the same office with that of 
the final suspension and incidental cadences in music. 

So far the grammar. When we proceed to dis- 
course, there are, as in literature, an exordium, an 
/exposition, a peroration, which are taught for all 

long and important pieces—as symphonies, quatuors, 

overtures. Then as to the philosophy, which may 
|be called the rationale, or explanatory part ( parte 
raisonnee) it consists in the scientific combination of 
sounds, from which result the double and triple 
counter-points, etc., canons, fugues, and generally, 
the fugued style. Having established this parallel, 
we may deduce the consequence, that, if well 
| directed studies be indispensable to render a mana 
| competent-judge of literature and the arts of design, 
then sound musical study must be necessary to the 
formation of a competent judgment in musical pro- 
| ductions. 

In fact, a little candid observation will suffice to 
convince us that music—a fugitive art, which 
scarcely leaves us time to perceive the sensations to 
which it gives birth—is more difficult to estimate, 
than any of the other arts. Yet it is the only one of 
which, generally, people know nothing; for the art 
of reading music must not be confounded with that 
of writing its inspirations. We should remark the 
division into two distinct branches; one called ezecu- 
tion, familiar to many persons; the other composition, 
—in which there are but few adepts. When any 
one limits himself to the former, that is, to the 
acquirements necessary for playing on an instru- 
nent, be it what it may, or for singing, and has no 
notion of the constituent principles of the art, how 
is he to judge of its effects? 

Among all those who attend a concert, how many 
are there who are capable of estimating the beauties 
of a passage in the admirable symphonies of a Beeth- 
oven? The plan of the work, its developments, the 
art of certain combinations, all this passes unnoticed 
by the generality, who are far more struck by the 
effect of a solo, on account of the particular sound 
of the instrument. 

Now place the same assembly in a gallery of pic- 
tures. There each painting may be examined at 
|leisure, and the labor of the artist be analyzed at 
| will. Independently of these advantages for obser- 
| vation, every person has some notion of design. At 
the theatre, in like manner, the public are competent 
| judges of a tragedy or comedy. Knowing the prin- 
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ci, es of the language in which they are addressed, 
they are offended by a gross fault or defect; while 
the barbarism of music have no effect on persons 
wh pretend to constitute a tribunal, from which 
ther. is no appeal. The natural conclusion is, then, 
that the elements of language and design being 
taugut in the schools, all persons of ordinary educa- 
tion are fit to form a judgment on the production of 
those arts—but that it is not the same with music. 

Let us now inquire whether serious labor be neces- 
sary to the formation of a good composer. 

Dilettanteism will proceed at once to resolve the 
question, by mentioning the celebrity of Rossini. 
his is creat and well-merited, and far be it from us 
to dispute it—but we dispute that Rossini’s is an 
example of uncultivated genius, as many of his 
admirers thoughtlessly affirm, That great compo- 
ser devoted the best years of his life to his musi- 
cal education; and if he has not deeply inquired into 
the purely scientific points, it is because he only 
wished to write for the theatre, where this’is not 
indispensable. An exquisite tact, sensibility, and 
creat vivacity, make him in life extremely successful. 
Such was his object, and he has attained it. But 
will anv one infer from this that science is useless or 
prejudicial? , 

We may be told that dry studies have seldom 
produced distinguished composers. This is to be 
accounted for on two grounds,—the first is, that 
nature is rather sparing of men of genius; the second, 
that young aspirants are often alarmed by the obsta- | 
cles which must be overcome before their fame can 
be spread, and thus abandon the career in disgust. | 
The products of science without genius are always 
useful, and often highly valuable; those of genius 
without acquired knowledge almost always diffuse 
and undeveloped. In short, a true chef-d eure Can 
only proceed from the union of science with genius. 

We think then, first, that musical faculties are 
every where to be found, and that the want is of 
musical education. Secondly, that a thorough 
knowledge of the principles and progress ef the art 
is indispensable to him who will pass a judgment 
thereon. And thirdly, that scholastic rules invigor- 
ate genius, instead of impeding its flight. 


Music the Language of Woman. 


The emotional force in woman is usually strong- 
cr and always more delicate than in men. heir 
constitutions are like those fine violins which 
vibrate to the slightest touch. Women are the great | 
listeners, not only to eloquence, but, also to music, 
The wind has swept many an Bolian lyre, but 
never such a sensitive harp as womans soul. In 
listening to music, her face is often lifted up with 
tenderness, with ‘mirth, or with the simple expan | 
siveness of intense pleasure. Her attitude changes | 
unconsciously with the truest, - because the most 
natural, dramatic feeling. At times she is shaken | 
and melts into tears, as the flowers stand and shake | 
when the wind blows upon them, and the drops of 
rain fall off. The woman’s temperament is naturally 
artistic, not in a creative but in a respective sense. 
A woman seldom writes good music, never great 
music; and, strange to say, Many of the singers are | 
incapable of giving even a good musical reading to 
the songs in which they have been most famous. | 
It was rumored that Madame Grisi had to be taught 
all her songs, and became great for her power of 
appropriating suggestions of pathos and expres- 
sion which she was incapable of originating herself, 
Madame Malibran had a great dash of original 
genius, and seldom sang a song twice in the same 
wav. Most women reflect with astonishing ease, 
and it has often been remarked that they have more 
preception than thought, more passion than judg- 
ment, more generosity than justice, and more relig-| 
ious sentiment than moral taste. ‘ 

The girl who sings to herself her favorite songs of 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, or Schuman, sings more) 
than a song; it is her own plaint of suffering float- 
ing away on the wings of melody. That poor, lone- 
ly, little sorrower, hardly more than a child, who 
sits dreaming at her piano, while her fingers, caress- | 
ing the deliciously cool ivory keys, glide through a 
weird nocturne of Chopin, is playing no mere study 
or set piece. Ah! what heavy burden seems lifted | 
up and borne away in the dusk ! Her eyes are half 
cJosed—her her heart is far away ; she dreams a 
dream as the long, yellow light fades in the west, 
und the wet vine-leaves tremble outside to the nest- 
jing birds ; the angel of music has come ore dhe 
has poured into his ear the tale w hich she wi _con- 
fide to no one else, and the * restless, unsatisfied 
jJonging” has passed ; for one sweet moment the,cup 
of life seems full—she raises it to her trembling lips. 
What if it is only a dream—a dream of comfort 


sent by music? Who will say she is not the better 
for it? She has been taken away from the com | 


monplaceness and dullness of life—from the old 
books in the study, and the familiar faces in the 
school-room, and the people in the streets ; she has 
been alone with herself, but not fretting or brood- 
ing—alone with herself and the minstrel spirit. 
Blessed recreation, that brings back freshness to the 
tired life and buoyancy to the heavy heart! Hap- 
py vain of tears and stormy wind of skies sweeping 
the sky clear, and showing once more the deep blue 
heaven of the soul beyond ! 
the moral effects of music are small or insignificant. 
That domestic and long suffering instrument, the 
cottage piano, has done more to sweeten existence 
and bring peace and happiness to the families in 
general, and to young women in particular, than all 
the homilies on the domestic virtues ever yet penn- 
ed.—R. LL, Llawies' “ Musie and Morals.” 


Musical Instruction. 

Never, in the past history of the United States) has 
so much attention been paid to this important branch 
of education as during the past year. Every village, 
hamlet, and cross-roads in the country, has its teach- 
ers of music, while cities are well supplied with 
competent instructors in all departments of this 
ennobling science. An interest is being awakened 
in hearts that have never before been cognizant of 


|the mighty influence the study and knowledge of 


music possesses. The lack of proper and adequate 


| means for musical instruction during the early years 


of the present generation is the great reason for our 


| backwardness in nearly everything appertaining to 
| the divine art, and it behooves those of us, therefore, 


who exert a controlling influence upon members of 
the rising generation, and who would see them thor- 
oughly well grounded in the principles and practice 
of music, to afford them the best means in our 
power for the acquirement of knowledge which shall 
exert a refining influence upon their lives, and 
become an unfailing source of pleasure during the 
greater part of their existence. 
~ This obstacle has now been about overcome, and 
the possibility of securing a good musical education 
placed at the feet of every youth in the land. All 
that now remains to be done, in order to place the 
United States above the derisive 


this growing taste for advancement in 
music now prevalent throughout the country. 
must be acted upon, and through them the 
the children be reached.—Church’s Musical Visitor, 


About Beethoven. 


Beethoven looked upon music as an inspiration. 
The following remarkable words, recorded by his 


‘friend Madame Bettina von Arnim, expresses his 


views on the subject: ‘‘ As soon as I open my eyes,” 
he said ‘‘I begin to sigh for what is contrary to my 
religion, and [I despise the world, which does not 


understand that music is a revelation sublimer than | 
jall wisdom, than all philosophy. 
which inspires new creations. I am the Bacchus who | 
‘press out for men this delicious nectar;-it is 1, who | 
give them this intoxication of spirit; and when it) 


It is the wine 


has ceased, lo! they have fished out a crowd of things 
which they bring with them to the shore. | have 
no friends, I am alone; but I know that God is 
nearer to me in my art than others. T work without 
fear with Him, because I have always acknowledged 
and understood Him. Neither have I any fear for 
my music; it can have but one destiny; he who fully 
feels it, will be forever delivered from the evils that 
others draw. after them.” fe was, moreover, fully 
conscious of his one genius, and this Consciousness 
sometimes showed itself in a manner which in one 


| Jess absorbed in his art, would have savored of con- 


ceit.’ ‘lam of an electrical nature,” he remarked 
on one occasion; ‘‘ that is why my music is so admir- 
able.” Madame Bettina says, describing an inter- 
view with him, Beethoven sang me, ‘ Kennst di das 
Land’? with a penetrating voice, and with such 
expression as to affect me with profound melan- 
choly. ‘‘Is it not beautiful?” he cried, quite inspired. 
“Tt is wonderful,” I answered. ‘* Then I shall sing 
to you again.” —British Quarterly. 


Young Ladies and Music. 

It is often queried why young ladies who play 
many beautiful pieces brilliantly, gradually lose 
their interest in musice, and finally resign their place 
at the pianoforte entirely, Why do they not con- 
tinue to play new musje, Just as they read new poems 
or novels ? 

There are’ always quantities of fresh, beautifal 
music, and the fine-toned piano is going to rnin from 


Let no one say that | 


insinuations of 
European countries, is to keep alive and stimulate |, 
the art of | ee } 
Parents! Who was singing stopped — short, 
hearts of | followed her example, and the audience, with 


disuse, as pupils learn nothing new. Why is this ? 
Generally and principally because they learned music 
so superficially that itis impossible for them to inter- 
/ pret a piece correctly. The rules of rythm and har- 
mony have always been neglected, and all the 
knowledge that has been acquired is ouly a know- 
ledge of the mechanical execution of a set of trivial 
| pieces ; the consequence is when these have lost their 
/ novelty, music is thrown aside. 

It would contribute vastly more to the apprecia- 
tion and advancement of the science if music teach- 
ers would pursue a course analogous to that follow- 
,ed by teachers of reading, viz., keep pupils upon 
/works of a certain degree of difficulty, until new 
pieces of that grade could be played quite fluently at 
|sight, then advance, but not continually change the 
| style and grade of the lessons. 

What would be thought of an elocutionist who 
would teach pupils to enunciate a number of choice 
poems elegantly, while they could not read the sim- 

| plest extract correctly, had they not previously stud- 
jiedit ? Would it not be pronounced mere sham, and 
may we not so denominate the music teaching which 
enables scholars to play certain brilliant variations 
or rondos, while they cannot play simple melodies 
or accompany an easy song independently, graceful- 
ily and with precision? All cannot play equally 
well, but the teaching ought certainly to be more 
' thorough and practical. 


Mozart and the Orchestra. 


Mozanr, being once on a visit at Marseilles, went 
to the Opera tneognito, to hear the performance of 
‘his ‘* Nilliarilla Rapita.” He had reason to be toler- 
| ably well satisfied, till, in the midst of the principal 
jaria, the orchestra, through some error in the copy- 
jing of the score, sounded a D natural where the 
|composer had written D sharp. This substitution 
‘did not injure the harmony, but gave a common- 
| place character to the phrase, and obscured the sen- 
;timent of the composer. * 
| Mozart no sooner heard it than he started up 
vehemently, and from the middle of the pit, cried 
out in a voice of thunder, ** Will you play D sharp, 
| you wretches?” . 
| The sensation produced in the theatre may be 
The actors were astonished. The lady 
the orchestra 


imagined. 


| loud exclamations, demanded the expulsion of the 

offender. Ile was accordingly seized, and required 

to name himself. He did so, and at the name of 
| Mozart the clamor suddenly subsided into a silence 
, of respectful awe, and which was soon succeeded by 
| reiterated shouts of applause from all sides. It was 
insisted that the Opera should be re-commenced. 
| Mozart was installed in the orchestra, and directed 
|the whole performance. This time the D sharp 
| was played in its proper place, and the musicians 
| were surprised at the effect produced. After the 
opera, Mozart was conducted in triumph to his 
| hotel. 


Musical Sensibility of Poets. 

| Poets who have been masters of the melody of 
words have often been destitute, or nearly destitute, 

of musical sensibility. Chaucer says right’out that 
he had, at all events no skill in music, and he leaves 
us to infer that he did not care for it. Goethe was, 

we believe, ‘‘ no great shakes” at it. Wordsworth 
and Scott belong to a similar, or even a lower cate- 
gory, and strong living instances might be given. 

Now, some of Scott's songs were exquisitely musical 

(e. y., ** Proud Maisie” and ‘‘ County Guy ;”) and 
Wordsworth, though often a lumbering fellow, can 

be tinely musical too. On the other hand, there is 
Shakspeare, and then again Milton, and later on 

Shelley and Leigh Hunt. Landor writes of ‘ Para- 

dise Lost” that it contains more music than has ever 

been heard on earth since the angels sang over it at 
the creation. Of all critics Leigh Hunt has shown 

the most acute sense of the music of verse. Then 

it is curious that Shelley, intensely musical as his 

verse often is, very rarely writes singable lines. At. 
the first glance, the facts just thrown together in a 

heap make an odd jumble, and we cannot now try to 

assort them. But we might go on picking up odd 

things forever. There is for example, a species of 
musical sensibility (we have intimate personal 

knowledge of such cases) which constitutes the pos- 

sessor of a good judge of music, and that, strange to 

say, in proportion to its fullness of harmony, and 

which makes the possessor susceptible of musical 

emotions ; and yet it isa sensibility that carries with 

it no aptitude for recognizing melodies ; or even 

‘“Jearning” music,—St, Pauls Magazine, 


January, 1873. | 


Gorrespondenrce. 


Letter from Boston. 


_ EFrecrs oF THE FIRE UPON CONCERTS AND THE 
7 THeAtrRes—Tur Tuomas Concerts—THE Har- 

vARD Symppony ConcertTs—Mr. PECK’s TWICE 

PostrponeD ConceRTS—THE DEMOLISHED CoL- 

ISEUM—GILMORE’S BAND GOING TO CALIFORNIA— 
\ PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 

Correspondence of THE SONG JOURNAL. 
Boston, December 21, 1872. 


There is no questioning the fact, that the fire has 
thrown a damper upon the musical season in this 
city, paradoxical as the statement may seem. There 
is less money in circulation, or rather less inclination 
to expend what money there is in circulation for 
what are generally termed luxuries. There is a 
great apathy in regard to musical matters, which 
seems a little strange in the home of music, but it 
must be remembered, that the two thousand or more 
mercantile houses burned out represented the great 
bulk of the art patrons of the city, the liberal open 
handed public upon whom all musical enterprises of 
a high order depend for support. The {merchants 
may not be beggared, but they find other channels 
for the expenditure of their money than those which 
‘ontribute solely to their entertainment. There have 

een several concerts given in aid of the sufferers by 
the fire, which have netted quite handsome sums— 
one by Theedore Thomas, when his entire orchestra 
and all the soloists, together with superintendent 
Peck and every attache of Music Hall, volunteered 
_ their services, while the directors of the Music Hall 
corporation also gave the use of the hall; and another 
under the direction of Mr. Gilmore, at the Boston 
| Theatre. At the latter, Gilmore’s band and orches- 
tra, Mrs. Charles Lewis, Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, Mr. 
M. Arbuckle, and the Catholic Choral Society 
appeared. Another is to be given at Tremont Tem- 
__ ple this evening, under the direction of Mr. D. C. 
| Hall. Among the artists who are to appear, are Miss 
| ) Lizzie M. Gates and M. Calixa Lavallee, a pianist 
| who has recently come here from Canada. 
, The theatres feel the depression quite as much as 
the concerts, and all the recent engagements at the 
) leading houses, including Miss Charlotte Cushman’s 
| at the Boston, the Boucicaults’ at the Globe, and Miss 
. Carlotta Leclercq’s at the same house. Miss Leclercq, 
to be sure, has drawn better houses than her prede- 
cessors, the Boucicaults, and she has certainly 
deserved we a more charniing actress does not 
tread the boards. She remains several weeks longer, 
| = next week will appear in Mr. W. 8. Gilbert’s 
-**Pygmalion and Galatea.” The Aimee Opera 
| ie Troupe open an engagement at the Globe 


_ ¢arly in February. 
The Theodore Thomas Concerts were the first 


musical events of the present month. Mr. Thomas 
gave a series of six concerts, and also appeared with 
his orchestra and his soloists, in connection with one 
ef the lecture courses. The concerts were, in an 
Stic sense, in the highest degree successful, and 
nancially they were quite as much so as could have 
n expected under the circumstances. The pro- 
mes were highly interesting on account of the 
ew music presented, and I need not attempt to tell 
our Michigan readers of the magnificent manner 
n which they were executed by this finely trained 
dy of musicians. Mr. Osgood was well received, 
nd so, too, of course, was Miss Anna Mehlig. Dur- 
¢ the remainder of the month Mr. Thomas and his 
oncert company - journeyed through New England, 
isiting Chelsea, ‘Lynn, Salem, Lawrence, Haver- 
i, Portland, Augusta, Bangor, Springfield, Wor- 
ter, Taunton, New Bedford and Providence, and 
in favoring Boston with their presence last even- 
g¢ and to-day, in two concerts given by Mr. A. P. 
eck, the enterprising manager and superintendent 
Music Hall, My. Peck announced four concerts 
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| edly in the season. He gave two, and it became 
necessary to postpone the remaining two on account 
of the “epizootic,” which caused a cessation of all 
horse car and carriage travel. The latter part of 
November was appointed for the postponed enter- 
tainments, and the fire occurred to cause another 
derangement of managerial plans. The concerts 
finally came off last night and this afternoon. The 
concert last night had a terrific storm to contend 
against, and an almost impassable state of the streets, 
but there was nevertheless an excellent house. In 
addition to the Thomas orchestra, Miss Mehlig, Mr. 
Osgood and other soloists of the Thomas company, 
assisted by Mrs. Charles Moulton, appeared and sang 
with magnificent effect. 

The Harvard Musical Association gave its third 
symphony concert of the season December 5, on 
which occasion Miss Alice Fairman sang, and Miss 
Anna Mehlig played several piano forte solos, the 
orchestra, performing as its chief piece Gade’s sym- 
phony No. 2, in E major. The programme at the 
fourth concert, to be given December 25, is as fol- 
lows: Overture to ‘ Faniska,” by Cherubini; con- 
certo for the Oboe, by Rietz, performed by Mr. 
August Kutzleb; symphony in E flat, Hayden; piano 
concerto in F minor, Chopin, performed by Mr. G. 
W. Sumner; overture, ‘‘ Meeresstille,” Mendelssohn. 

Miss Marie Maucher, pianist, a graduate of the 
Stuttgart Conservatory of Music, played at one of the 
New England Conservatory Concerts on the 14th, 
with fine success. 

The Handel and Haydn Society are to give their 
annual performance of ‘‘The Messiah”  to-mor- 
row evening. Mrs. Charles Moulton is to make her 
first appearance in oratorio on the occasion, and Miss 
Anna Drasdil, the English contralto, will be heard 
for the first time in Boston. Mr. F. C. Packard and 
Mr. M. W. Whitney, are also to appear as soloists. 

Rubinstein and Wieniawski are to give four fare- 
well concerts at Music Hall next week, assisted by 
Madame Liebhart, Madame Ormeny, M. Rembielin- 
ski, and also by Mr. Wulf Fries, the well known 
violoncello player of this city. 

Madame Rudersdorff has purchased a house in 
Boston, and will make the city her future home. 
She has given up all her concert engagements out- 
side of New England, and will probably devote some 
portion of her time to teaching. Miss Fairman, Miss 
Therese Liebe, and Mr. Nelson Varly, the tenor, the 
latter of whom arrived from England a couple of 
weeks since, will also pass the winter in Boston. 

Madame Camilla Urso arrived in Boston from her 
brief concert tour in the south, December 14. She 
is shortly to give a series of chamber concerts in this 
city. 

The Boston Chorus will begin its second series of 
oratorio rehearsals January 8. The practice of 
“The Woman of Samaria” will be continued. 

The purchasers of the Coliseum will clear over ten 
thousand dollars it is said, the fire having caused an 
advance in the price of lumber. The celebrated 
structure is being demolished as fast as possible. 

Mr. Gilmore intends making a professional visit to 
California in the spring, with his band of fifty 
musicians, who have for some time been rehearsing 
very diligently. The band have played better than 
ever since the Jubilee, the visit of the foreign bands 
having stimulated them to greater exertions. The 
band will give concerts en route to California, stop- 
ping at all the principal cities, and intend to be 
absent some two months. 

News has been received that the band of the Garde 
Republicaine, of Paris, propose to give a concert in 
that city for the relief of the sufferers by the Boston 
fire. 


at the Boston Theatre, January 6. 


who have recently established themselves in Boston, | 
in addition to those plready mentioned, are Mrs, E, 


Lucea and the Italian Opera Troupe will appear | 


Among the prominent singers and instrumentalists | 


Ve Rink, soprano, from Chicago; Mr. C. R. Hayden, 
tenor, from Naples; M. Calixa Lavallee, pianist, 
from Canada; R. Shuebruk, cornetist, from Eng- 
land; and Signor Luigi, pianist, from Naples. Sig- 
nor Tosti, the well known Italian teacher of singing, 
will soon settle here. 

Henry M. Russell, a young musician of great 
promise, died in Chelsea, Mass., recently. 

Miss Sara W. Barton, the {Boston vocalist, has 
made a two years’ operatic engagement, commenc- 
ing at Warsaw January 15. 

A fine bust of Mr. Gilmore was destroyed by the 
great fire, as were also the plates of his History of 
the National Peace Jubilee. The bust was in the 
studio of the Brothers Cobb. 

A new male quartette, called the ‘‘ Adelphi,” has 
been formed in Boston, with G. W. Want, Arthur 
T. Hills, C. H. Webb and E. R. Titus, as members. 

Mrs. Mabel Burnham, the Temple Quartette, and 
Mr. H. M. Dow, will shortly give a series of concerts 
‘“down East.” 

The Tremont Temple Musical Association, under 
the direction of Mr. H. L. Whitney, has commenced 
the-rehearsal of a new oratorio by Dr. Deems, enti- 
tled ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar.” It will be performed 
towards the close of the season for the first time by 
any society. 

The Malden (Mass ) Choral Society, O. B. Brown, 
conductor, are to perform ‘‘The Messiah,” Dec. 23 
with Miss Franc Perry, Mrs. H. E. Sawyer, Mr. F. 
C. Packard and Mr. I. F. Winch as soloists, 


Our New York Correspondence. 
Music AND THE DrAmaA—Some New Piays—Tur 
Comepy RevrivALs—BROUGHAM AS A PLAYWRIGHT 
—RUBINSTEIN AND THEODORE THomas IN Con- 
CERT AT STEINwAY Hatt—A SPLENDID SPEc- 
TACLE—THE MINSTRELS AND THE CIRCUS, ETC., 
BTC., ETO. 


Music has been dealt out to us in large quantities 
this season, but it must be said that the public has 
not taken kindly to it, for the quality did not by 
any means equal the quantity. The Italian Opera 
season which closed last Saturday, by a matinee per- 
formance at the Academy of Music, N. Y., and an 
evening one at the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, 
which lasted thirty nights, running through October 
and November to December 14, is admitted on all 
sides to have been a brilliant failure. Mdme Lucca 
was the “bright particular star,” around which 
clustered the wealthy patrons of Italian Opera, the 
men who take season tickets of reserved seats and 
private boxes. When Lucca played, the house was 
filled to suffocation; when she did not play there 
was a “‘ beggarly” account of empty benches, which 
is the more to be wondered at, as the baritone was 
a good one, and the tenor’s voice was firm, clear and 
well trained, but the chorus was bad and ill-trained, 
most of the male voices weak and uneven, and the 
scenery in some scenes shabby, and the orchestra an 
indifferent one, which may account for the failure 
of this season of Italian Opera. Miss Kellogg, excel- 
lent artiste as she is, with a highly trained, and 
exquisitely cultivated voice, did not sueceed but 
very rarely in attracting any but the slimmest audi- 
ences, owing to the inefficient support she received, 
the lukewarmness of the public, and their infatua- 
tion for Lucca. Besides she is not sympathetic 
enough. Lucca is so lady-like and petite, you can’t 
help feeling interested in her. Then she is beauti- 
ful, and her manner is full of a thousand nameless 
airs and graces, which captivate and fascinate. No 
wonder she has taken the public by storm, aided as 
she has been by elaborate puffing. Her voice is 
smooth and flowing, of deep feeling and great com- 
pass. She is highly educated and accomplished, and 
is as thorough a lady as she is an artiste. 

Rubinstein and Wieniawski, with Mlle Lilfport, 
Soprano, and Mile Ormeny, contralto, wil] be with 
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us again, playing, at Steinway Hall, in conjunction 
with the massive and superbly trained orchestra led 
and organized by Theodore Thomas, one of our best 
and most conscientious musicians and orchestra 


report speaks very highly of it. The only ones pro- 
duced so far have been ‘‘ Geneveive de Brabant,” 
‘*La Belle Helene,” and ‘‘ Le Petit Faust,” in which 
Mdme Aimée sustained the leading roles of ‘‘ Dro- 


leaders. The concerts are three in number, and take; gan,” ‘‘ La Belle Helene,” and ‘‘ Mephisto,” respec- 
place on December 31st, January 3d, with a matinee tively, with her usual vivacity and feeling. This 


on January Ist. ‘lady is a clever and popular actress, and full of 

J. B. Bonawitz is giving a series of Saturday night | espriglerie; she is a beauty and bubbles. over with 
concerts at the above hall, which are becoming popu- | fun. Mdme Aimée is ably supported by M Jutean, 
lar, and are quite well attended; but they are not | the tenor, who has a sympathetic voice, and a 
quite up to the mark. Dr. Damrosch and M. 3. B. ‘delightful manner, and who is moreover a good 
Mills, our ‘‘eminent” pianist, who isa Dundreary actor. Gabel is inimitable as ‘‘ Peton, the Gend- 
sort of a fellow, and plays on the piano as he would arme,” in ** Genevieve de Brabant,” which he has 
put ona pair of kid gloves, are giving a series of made his special study. Mdme Bonelli, who is the 
matinee concerts at Steinway Hall. They are very | only lady member of the troupe, besides Aimée, who 
fashionable, and are well attended. Jean Voyt, the has anything to do, is a careful singer, with a voice 


Berlin composer and pianist, assisted at one on Tues- 
day, December 17. 

One word about Rubinstein and Wieniawski. 
Rubinstein, who is said to be the equal of Abbé 
Liszt, is undoubtedly a skilled and accomplished 
pianist, and one who is a thorough master of the 
instrument. He is also 2 composer of no mean 
power; indeed his works in this line are prolific. 
He also plavs on a great many instuments. But | 
think even he is overpraised by the men who style 
themselves critics, but are in reality ‘* puffers,” at so 
much per puff They abound in New York. 
Wieniawski is a perfect on the violin, as Rubinstem 
is on the piano. 
cose prima donna, who is celebrated more for her 
pugnacious proclivities and fighting powers, than 


she is for the quality of her voice, has turnedjmana- | 
2 . . } 
ger and organized an operatic company, with whom 


she has been giving Italian Opera. Acting on the 


advice of the ‘* Herald,” she is going to devote more | 


time to German Opera, and intends to give Wagner’s 
‘‘Loheagrin,” which is a very good specimen of the 
‘‘music of the future.” She was formerly at the 
Terrace Garden in 59th street, but finding that too 
high up town, she has moved into the old Stadt Thea- 
ter in the Bowery, a rickety tumble down structure, 
which ought to have been torn down Jong ago, to 


give place to a handsome building worthy of the! 


large German theatre-going element in our city. 
Mdme Lichtmay’s company is not very strong, but 
she has a careful and cultivated baritone, she, her- 


. | 
self, possesses a tolerable voice, and there are sey- | 


eral lady members of her company who sing sweetly. 
The orchestra is experienced, and the chorus is not 
bad. The scenery is a little the worse for wear. 


There are also sacred concerts every Sunday at the, 


Stadt. 
a furore a short time ago, and were going to do such 


great things for music, give the people innocent | 


recreation and to tempt them to stay away from 
temptation, have all been given up except the one 
above mentioned, which has only recently been 
started. They were begun by the late Col. Fisk, 
with his admirable 9th Regiment band, about two 
years ago, at the Grand Opera House, where the 
famous cornet player, Levi, of whose whereabouts 
every one is ignorant, but who is supposed to be in 


Russia, in the pay of the Grand Duke Alexis, used | 


to draw crowds to the Opera House by his admir- 
able playing on the cornet. 

Daly commenced a series of them at the same 
place a short time ago, but had to give up because 
his performances fel] far short of his promises. The 
famous 9th Regiment band has dwindled down to a 
mere handful, and have nothing but the memory of 
their former triumphs to sustain them or keep up 
their popularity. When that fails them, they are 
gone. The Italian Opera company, from the 
Academy, used to give concerts at Wallack’s, but 
the concerts somehow or other didn’t pay, and they 
were abandoned. 

Opera Bouffe at the Olympic, with the sprightly 
Mdme Aimée as the leading attraction, is flourishing. 
Offenbach’s opera, as usual, are the ones produced 
so far, Very soon a new one is to be produced, and 


Mdme Louise Lichtmoy, the belli- | 


These Sunday concerts, which created such | 


‘of moderate compass, and has a pleasant manner 
The orchestra, under the baton of Van Ghele, ren- 
/ der Offenbach’s sprightly music in a most acceptable 
/manner, and make more painfully apparent the short 
comings of other theaters in this respect. 
is more pleasant in the interlude and waltz than to 
| have lively music well played. And it is besides an 
able accessory of the play, and a great help to the 
The Seventh Regiment have begun their 


singers. 


armory. 
| . 

| led by Downing. 
j lar. 


in this direction by Col. Augustus Sunk, their first 
and most indefatigable promoter. These matinee 
balls, which take place at Irving Hall, opposite the 


Academy of Music, are very pleasant affairs. They | 
generally begin at 1 Pp M. and end at midnight No 


‘admission is asked, but you are charged fifty cents 


;one, it amounts to the same as paying fifty cents for 
‘yourself. The season of church fairs has com- 


j}menced, They are all the rage with the charitably 


| ae ‘ P y. treet 
disposed rich. It is as mueh as a youug man’s life} 


|is worth to attend one of them, if he has any loose 
| change in his pocket. For he is invariably garroted 
and his pocket picked by beautiful young women, 
| Manager Daly's Old English Comedy Revivals, at 
the Fifth Avenue theater, ends this week. They 
jhave attracted universal attention, and given birth 
to the most elaborate criticisms in all the papers. 
|The ‘trevivals” have been ‘‘the Merry Wives of 
| Windsor,” the ‘‘School for Seandal,” ‘* Married 
‘Life,’ and “Bold Stroke for a Husband.” They 
have been well acted and set. Mr. Daly has now 
probably the best stock company for comedies and 
‘plays in the United States, At the Grand Opera 
House ‘‘ Round the Clock,” is keeping the even 
tenor of its way. One of the features of this piece 
is a “mill” between two genuine prize fighters, 
whose appearance and practice of the ‘* manly art,” 
jelicit uproarious applause. Mr. Daly believes in 
variety, comedy at the Fifth Avenue, and sensation, 
|interspersed with prize fighting at the Grand Opera. 
This sort of thing was tried with Jem Mace at Niblo’s 
some time ago. ‘‘Leo and Sotos,” running at 
Niblo’s, is a splendid spectacle, and revives all the 
glories of the ‘‘ Black Crook.” ‘The scenery is sim- 
|ply magnificent, and the costumes are gorgeous. 
The ballet is very fine, numbering 150 members, and 
including four premieres danseuses. The actors 
and actresses are sticks, and only set off and illustrate 
the scenery, and the plot of the play is no plot at all, 
but a thread upon which to string scenes. The 
prima donna(?) Mile Diani, has a weak, uneven, 
uncultivated voice. M’lle Rossette sings sweetly; 
that is all. 

‘‘Lord Dundreary” is the magnet:at Wallack’s, 
toward which all lovers of fun are irresistibly drawn. 
Mr. Sothern, during his engagement, will give his 
rendition of ‘‘ Brother Sam,” and ‘‘ David Garrick.” 
Mr. Sothern’s perfect acting is too well known to 
need comment here. Wood’s Museum is running 
burlesque in the afternoon, and melo-drama jn the 


Nothing | 


‘regular Saturday evening promenade concerts at the! 
The music is furnished by their own band, ; 
The concerts are deservedly popu- , 
Matinee balls have for several years been an| 
institution in this city, owing to the vigorous efforts | 


admission for your hats, and as you have to wear | 


| January, 1873. 


evening. It is popular and pays. Barnum, the 
irrepressible, has come to town, and located in 4th 
street, with his show, circus and menagerie. He 
gives two performances daily. The Theatre Comique 
has become a variety theatre, and is given up to sen- 
sation farces, and burlesques, diversified by clog 
‘dancing, minstrelsy, ete. The minstrels are all 
‘doing well, and are well organized, hey all have 
clever performers, good programmes, and taking bur- 
‘Jesques. We have never had so much good min- 
'strelsy before.. Agnes, after its one hundredth per- 
formance, is to be withdrawn from the Union Square, 
'where Miss Agnes Ethel, as the heroine, has made 
herself very popular, and given some good acting, 
‘to be followed by John Brougham, ‘‘ Atherley 
Court,” Miss Helen Temple is playing in Joh» 
| Brougham’s ‘‘ Lily of France.” At Booth’s Thea- 
‘tra, where Miss Adelaide Neilson has just closed a 
successful engagement, and has acted acceptably in 
| both tragedy and comedy. oe: 

Theatricals in Brooklyn are languishing. There 
is no first class theatre there, and they get all their 
plays second hand from New York. 


Correspondence of the Song Journal. 


From Ypsilanti. 


Yrsiranri, December 26, '872. 
On Wednesday, the 11th imst., Professor Pease, 


jassisted by his pupils, gave one of bis popular con- 


icerts. The music was of a high order amd well ren- 
idered. A chorus from Farmer’s Mass, i# B flat, amd 


a march by Rossini, *‘ Deep Rolling Clowds,” being 
‘especially worthy of notice. A violin diet, well 
| played by Professor Hewit and his pupil, Miss Rice, 
received an encore, and the famous duet, from Bar- 
| tha, *‘ Dearest Lady,” very finely sung by Miss Theo. 
Miller and Miss Dora Barnard, was also repeated. 

The second part of the entertainment consisted of 
the operetta ‘‘Cox and Box.” This is an arrange- 
iment of the well-known farce ‘‘ Box and Cox,” set 
jto some very pretty and classical music by Arthur 
| Sullivan, one of the most promising of the young 
composers. 

The arrangement of the stage was not as complete 
jas might have been wished, owing to the desire of 
the Ladies’ Library Association, for whose benefit 
the concert wus given, to avoid expense. The audi- 
ence, however, seemed well pleased. The concert 
may be pronounced a suceess, the lighter pieces ap- 
pearing to be the most appreciated. 

There are few places so well favored as Ypsilanti, 
in hearing so much music of a class ren- 
dered so well. We understand that the same chorus 
is now about to rehearse Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, 


} 
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A Vancanne Renic! — Geo. H. Brewster, of 
Boston, is the owner of a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, the oldest. book in America. It was printed 
in London in 1503, 11 years after the discovery of 
America and 117 years before the Janding of the 
Pilgrims. The book is of quarto form, 3 inches 
thick and 10 long, the marginal notes and comments 
being printed in large Roman letters, while the chap- 
ters are of old English type. The orthography of 
the literature of those days differs much from the 
language of our time. An idea of its antiquity can 
be imagined when it is told that the work was 
printed only 27 years after the introduetion of print- 
ing into England, and as the rates of printing at 
that time were enormous, this one must have cost 
upwards of £100. On one page is an Autograph 
which appears to be that of Abel Brewster. As he 
came over in the Mayflower, it is believed that this 
book made by those old Puritan Fathers that eventful 
voyage, and is supposed to be the book of Serip- 
ture from which the founders of our Colony, over 
250 yeurs ago, listened to the word of God. 


Sompsonpy jy Germany has invented a bed which 
has a musical inside; it lulls you to sleep with soft 
music, and wakes you up with a strain with any- 
thing but a “ dying fal] to it. 


WILLIAM C. WEBSTER, Editor. 
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“ Music is the only art which cannot corrupt the mind.” 
“ The man that hath no music wn himself ws. fit for treasons, 
xenttagems and spoils: Let no such man be trusted.” 
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The New Year—Our New Song Journal. 


** Stern winter's icy breath, intensely keen, 
Now chills the blood, and withers every green : 
Bright shines the azure sky, serenely fair, 
And driving snows obscure the turbid air.” 


We love the landmarks in life’s pilgrimage. Our 
birthday, that of father and mother, brothers and 
sisters; the natal day of our country, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas; in fine, every day is a milestone on the 
track of human life, bringing obligations and duties 
to be fulfilled in toil and labor for good. 

The index of our board on the turnpike track of 
THE Sone JOURNAL points two ways, like that of 
the faces of Janzs, one of the old Roman divinities, 
back, through the two years past, and forward, with 
the cipher—an occult character—to the new year 
just entering. Some decipher the two faces to mean 
Providence, representing Janus clad in white, the 
color of the earth at this time of the year, blowing 
his nails. The beauties of landscape, all clothed in 
new fallen snow is thus described by Thompson in 
his usual happy manner: 


“The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white ; 
* Tis brightness all, save when the new snow melts 


3 Along the mazy current. Low the woods 


Bow their hoar heads, and, ere the languish sun 
Faint from the east emits his coming ray, 
Earth’s universal face, deep hid and chill, 

Is one wide, dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of men.” 


It has been truly said: ‘‘ Every first of January 
we arrive at is an imaginary milestone on the turn- 
pike track of human life; at once a resting-place for 
thought and meditation, and a starting-point for 
fresh exertion in the performance of our journey. 
Who can see the new year open upon him without 
being better for the prospect, without making sun- 
dry wise reflections (and any reflections upon this 
subject must be comparatively wise ones) on the 
step he is about to take toward the goal of his be- 
ing. The man who does not at least propose to him- 
self to be better this year than he was the last, must 
be either very good or very bad indeed. And only 
to propose to be better is something; if nothing 
more, it is an acknowledgment of our need to be so, 
which is the first step toward amendment. But, in 
fact, to propose to ourself to do well is in some sort 
to do well positively, for there is no such thing as a 
stationary point in human endeavors. He who is 
not worse to-day than he was yesterday, is better; 
and he who is not better, is worse.” 

On the verge of the new year it is well, it is pleas- 
ant to take a retrospect and even look back to early 
days, to blot out the years we have lived, and 
breathe once amid the shadows of youth—loved 
friends, proud expectations, desolated prospects, 
and disappointed hopes. The feelings of youth will 
remain when youth has departed, and beautiful re- 
collections of distant days linger in the memory like 
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‘the setting sunbeam on the far-off hill top. There | But to the criticisms. And first, we ask, respect- 


lis, lam persuaded, at the bottom of every heart, 
| this tinge of strong, perhaps romantic feeling. _We 
|have stood, perhaps, like some goodly tree that has 
long reared its head in the pride of its beauty, bud 
after bud is blighted, blossom after blossom falls, 
ijleaf after leaf is scattered, branch after branch the 
}storm rends away, the hand of time is busy at the 
| heart, and it falls in the loneliness of the desert; it 
\falls, and its graceful ruins cumber the spot it was 
| wont to freshen with its shade. And, yet, so grad- 
| ual are the footsteps of change and decay, that we 
| hardly notice their approach till the recurrence of 
these anniversaries warns us, as it were, to breathe 
‘for a moment, and then move on to the goal, whith- 
er the parted from us, with whom we have traveled 
side by side, have arrived. Oh, there is no voice 
like the voice of the dead, when from the shoreless 
sea it calls back to us who yet linger behind, and, 
|with our sails trimmed, wait but the breeze that is 
/to speed us onward and homeward with them. 

| To our readers we say, the thoughts expressed, 


} 
} 


/ well up in mind after another year’s toil and labor, 
| the fruitage of which is all safely garnered in memo- 
“ry’s storehouse, consisting of approving words and 
‘pleasant smiles. It only remains for us, then, as the 
| best token we can give, to wish you all a very Har- 
ipy New Year. May you, throughout the year we 
‘have entered, eat your bread with joy, and drink 
your wine of pleasure and happiness with merry 
hae? 


| “The Closing Scene :’’—The Saginawian. 


\ 


| Noruixa can be more evident, than that many 
| writers of splendid talents, and, in many respects, 
correct views of the beautiful and sublime, remark- 
able for grandeur of conception, and natural attri- 
butes, have perverted them in many instances, so as 
to become flagrantly bad. Instances, almost innu- 
merable in corroboration of this declaration, might 
be cited in illustration of its truthfulness. But, in 
the language of another (tritely expressed), ‘that 
alone is truly sublime, of which the conception is 
vast, the effect irresistible, and the remembrances 
i scarcely if ever erased.” But though philosophers 
have often written about this emotion, they are far 
‘from being the only men who have felt it. Thus 
/we deem the astute criticism of the beautiful poem 
by T. Buchanan Read by the Editor of the ‘‘ Sagi- 
nawian,” which we published in our October num- 
ber; a special notice of the same being delayed by 
him ‘‘until after the election.” Here it is: 

“In the October number of the Song Journal pur 
porting to be ‘‘a repertoire of music and its litera- 
ture,” is re-published ‘‘ The Closing Scene,” by T. 
Buchanan Read, with this brief note of introduction: 
‘“The following is pronounced by the Westminister 
Review to be unquestionably the finest American 
poem ever written.” In conception, imagery, feel- 
ing and expression, it is unquestionably as fine as 
anything of like characteristics in the language, but 
comparing this introduction with what tie Journal 
offers as the *‘ poem” in question, ‘‘ how it sounds.” 
In all the eighteen verses there is but one rightly 
printed. Little and great there are forty-cight mis- 
takes in the re-print, a few typographical errors, but 
eee, flagrant blunders, which destroy the sense, 
mangle the grace, and murder the poetry of the pro- 
duction.” 

Amid the pine-clad hills and vales of the “ Sagi- 
naw Valley "—preserved by the saline properties of 
the soil which has long nourished and fructified in 
beauty and vigor the chief staples of the valley, we 
find standing erect, hale and green, the conservator 
of the poems and poctry of the nineteenth century. 
We make this declaration as an important discovery, 
which, unless we greatly err, has not before been 
revealed, but deserving of due record. Nay, we 
must not stop here, but go still further and announce 
that, the ‘‘ Art Preservative,” has been intrusted to 
the same mind, the faithful and safe keeping of 
which should be duly recognized, else the derelict 
will suffer under the ban of excision, 
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fully, when and where was your version of the poem 
under consideration written? In what and where 
published? We have a firm and abiding belief that 
there is connected with this poem, like most other 
gems from this fine poet, a history of a touching and 
peculiar interest. And we feel quite confident that 
we know a little respecting it, not designing (by any 
means), to convey the impression that we are so pro- 
found in our knowledge respecting its origin, birth 
or life, as the conservator of the north. We thought 
and still believe that we extracted ‘‘The Closing 
Scene,” from the journal wherein it was first pub- 
lished, and ‘that it was transferred to our columns 
verbatim as in the original, from whence taken,— 
excepting of course,—the ‘‘ few” typographical 
errors the Saginawian complains of. In conclusion 
on this portion of the Saginawian’s notice, we say, 
we shall be happy to make the amend honorable, 
when convinced we have erred in the reproduction 
of one of the finest poems in our language; but till 
then, we waive all concessions upon criticisms 
couched in language like that made use of by the 
editor of the north. 

We cannot dismiss the notice under consideration 
without the expression of regret that we have so 
little talent in the ‘‘ Art Preservative,” in our city! 
And, not wishing to do or say anything improper, 
we would softly suggest, that there be a Conserva- 
tory for instruction in this art opened by the Sagi- 
nawian. Such an institution, conducted with the 
ability the editor of the Seginawian can easily bring 
to bear, would impart a thorough knowledge of it 
in all its ramifications, from the printer’s devil to 
the proof-reader. We have little doubt such an 
institution, rightly managed, would receive all the 
patronage it merited from the printer's fraternity of 
this little city. 

Musical Caviling. 

“A great deal is done under the pretense of pro- 
gress which could well be left undone,” a truth fixed 
and firm as holy writ, and based upon Jaws controll- 
ing art in the interpretation of nature’s Jaws physi- 
cal, but by no means mental or moral. He who en- 
ters the sacred field of mental pasturage should be 
extremely careful how he grazes upon the succulent 
herbage there found, for there is no sense- or attain- 
ment to guide but that akin to which he is thrown 
in contact. We make this declaration without any 
pretense to profoundness in mental or moral philo- 
sophy, or indorsement of Paley, Wayland or Blair 
in theories or principles, by these great educators in 
mental science. 

We of the nineteenth century are continually de- 
ploring the loss of the ‘Lost Arts.” Badges of 
mourning are worn by mechanists because, perad- 
venture, they cannot tell how a solid block of stone 
was moved over desert wastes of sand and placed in 
its destined position in its pyramid, there to remain 
amid the crumbling and wasting ages of centuries of 
time. 

Now, it will be asked why this allusion to the 
mechanic arts, lost, dead and buried in the ages 
past, and what have they to do with music. My an- 
swer is, much in every way, mental and physical, 
but especially the former. Music. is an art and a 
science, both mental and physical, antedating any 
and all mechanical arts. Its hidden springs. and 
principles are yet undeveloped from the mind of 
Infinite Wisdom; yet continually being discovered 
through agencies He deems proper to make use of. 
It is not only a mental, but also a physical art, and 
he who studies it, and practices upon principles be- 
ing revealed as he advances, is sure to approximate 
toward a perfection infinitely beyond anything of a 
merely physical character, ‘Let us, then, away with 
this continual grumbling about the loss of mechanic 
arts, and apply ourselves with redoubled diligence 
and effort to higher and nobler aims than any what- 
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soever pertaining to mere physical development, 
even to the advancement of the great and glorious 
cause of music, What care we about puzzling our- 
selves as to how the huge masses of rock of which 
the pyramids were built attained their places in those 
ancient and wonderful structures? The mechanic 
arts of to-day answer all practical purposes for our 
age, and in some respects, nay, many, are far in ad- 
vance of any ancient nation that has ever existed in 
our world. Why not go to work and philosophize, 
and study up the cause of Samson’s great strength, 
and from whence derived? It is not improbable that 
those pillars he capsized were as large as many in 
the pyramids. We say, then, let us seek to improve 
aright the facilities for progress in the art of arts, 
and let by-gones alone. 


Our Table. 

We take pleasure in noticing the publication, by 
J. L. Peters, of two new works suitable for school 
exhibitions, festivals or concerts. A Cantata, en- 
titled ‘‘ An hour in Fairyland,” the words composed 
by the well known and favorite author and poet, 
George Cooper; music by H. Schoeller. Both words 
and music of this’ elegant Cantata are of the most 
chaste and beautiful description. Partially allegori- 
cal, there are over twenty different characters to be 
personified, besides numerous attendants for the 
King and Queen characters for tableaux. The work 
comprises five scenes, viz, ‘‘ An Old-fashioned Fire. 
side,” ‘‘ Winter Scene,” ‘‘ Hay Making,” ‘‘ Golden 
Wedding,” ‘‘ A Christmas Tree.” Parties wishing 
a musical arrangement that will give unqualified 
pleasure and satisfaction will find this eminently 
successful. i 

For sale by C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson 
Avenue. 


‘“Maup IrvinG, or the Lirrtm OrPHan,” is an Op. 
eretta in five acts. Introducing the heroine in her or- 
phaned home, weeping over the loss of her mother; 
falling asleep, dreams of the lost ones, who appear 
in a tableau watching over her. After going through 
various trials and hardships, little Maud finds friends 
who prove to be wealthy relatives, that care for her, 
and, as years roll on with changing scenes, she is 
claimed as the bride of a worthy lover, and the cur- 
tain drops for the last time on a wedding scene in a 
little brown church. In case it is desirable to leave 
out the male character, a substitute is provided in 
the Operetta. A great many beautiful songs are in- 
troduced, such as ‘‘ Let the Dead and the Beautiful 
Rest,” ‘t Nobody’s Darling,” ‘‘Send the Little Ones 
Happy to Bed,” ete. 

The music is adapted by George Cooper, and ar- 
ranged by William Dresden. 

Both the Cantata and the Operetta forsale by C. J. 
Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson avenue, Detroit. 


We would call special attention to ‘‘ Peters’ Bur- 
rowe’s Thorough Bass,” an elementary work care- 
fully prepared from the old editions of Burrowe, 
with many new additions, which will enable the 
student to acquire a good practical knowledge of the 
elements of thorough bass with facility and com- 
parative ease. 


Also, to any one desirous of acquiring a knowl- 
edge of the Concertina, ‘‘ Merrill’s Harmonie Meth- 
od” will prove invaluable. It is anew and com- 
plete method, on a different principle from any 
heretofore published. 


A BEAUTIFUL monument will be erected to. John 
Howard Payne, in Prospect, Park, Brooklyn, by the 
Faust Club of that city. His song, ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home,” is sung in every tongue. He wrote it while 
he was in Tunis, where he was the United States 
consul. He was also a fine poet and playwright, and 
the Faust Club deserve credit for doing honor to his 
memory,—Art Journal, 


The Song Journal.—Publishers’ Notice. 

A general outline of the plan of the Sone Jour- 
NAL has been given in the prospectus, and reiterated 
in its former numbers, from which an honest and 
discriminating public, and constant readers and pat- 
rons, can judge of the dominant motives of the pub- 
lishers. It may not now, however, be inappropriate 
to present some fuller description of influences oper- 
ating, which have led to the establishment of a 
journal of music in Michigan, and to go more into 
detail in regard to the motives and reasons which 
have governed and controlled us in the formation 
and adoption of our plan. 

Two years ago Michigan had not a musical jour- 
nal worthy the name, and in this department of a 
science, the oldest, and, in many respects, the most 
important, could be considered only as an untamed 
wilderness. Still, the elements of support, and the 
qualities elastic and creative, which are indispen- 
sable to the support of a good musical paper, seemed 
to us expedient, practical and important. Hence, 
we embarked in the publication of the journal, 
which seemed in the start paradoxical, but has to- 
tally disappointed ends and aims, because of the 
favor and support received. From_.a single subscri- 
ber, we now number our thousands, and that in the 
limited period of our existence. Our journal is 
traveling into the pine forests, and the melodic 
songs its pages contain are nerving the arm of the 
woodman in his daily avocations, and the merry 
ring of axe and saw, pick, hammer and shovel, in 
mine and forest, are blending in sweet concords 
with those peopling our wilderness, favorable to the 
cultivation of the arts. 

It has been our intention, from first to last, to 
make the journal the paper of the State, devoted ex- 
clusively to the interests of music. In its inception, 
control and aims we have labored with this end in 
view, and the expressions of approbation and sup- 
port have been so cordial and hearty from every 
quarter that we can now announce the rub is passed, 
and the smiles of an approving public cheer and en- 
courage us to still greater efforts, and the successes 
of the past cast an effulgent light on the future of 
the journal for good, beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of the publishers. 

‘We are now prepared to announce that the pages 
of the journal will contain essays on music, style, 
etc.; biographical sketches and anecdotes of emi- 
nent musicians; impartial reviews of musical publi- 
cations; critiques on the principal musical perform- 
ances of public concerts, oratorios, the drama, 
musical conventions, ete., together with a large and 
reliable correspondence from all parts of the coun- 
try, in matters pertaining to the advancement of 
music. 

It is also our design to send forth monthly a choice 
collection of music, both secular and sacred, vocal 
and instrumental, drawn from the best sources, and 
adapted to the musical wants of those we desire to 
please. The cheapness of the music given in our 
pages is not an unimportant feature, since every sub. 
seriber at the close of the year will find that he has 
on hand a stock of music suited to his wishes, at 
less than one-twelfth the cost for which the same 
quantity could be purchased at the music stores, and 
the musical literature into the bargain. 

The instrumental department will contain piano- 
forte pieces of every variety of character, from the 
plain and easy to those requiring a considerable de- 
gree of skill and execution. The majority of these 
pieces wili be original and by our best and most 
popular authors. 

The vocal department will embrace secular songs 
and duetts, trios, quartettes, glees, etc. This will 
constitute an important feature in the journal. 
Much of the secular music now in existence, particu. 
larly as regards the subjects or the poetry, can lay 
little claim to purity of morals, delicacy of senti- 


ment, or refinement of character, The public may) 


rest assured that nothing will find its way into the 
pages of the Sona JouRNAL which breathes of any 
other spirit than the pure principles just named. 

The literary department will contain articles, both 
original and selected, on the theory of music, includ- 
ing the various departments of musical science; the 
history of music and musical instruments; essays 
and miscellaneous articles on music, vocal and in- 
strumental, and on various instruments; biographies 
of eminent composers and performers; criticisms 
and analyses of musical compositions; articles on 
the teaching and cultivation of the various branches 
of the art, and on musical education, musical tales, 
anecdotes, etc.; musical news, both from Europe 
and America, accounts of musical institutions and 
societies, and their operations, ete. In fine, the ob- 
ject will be to fill the pages of the journal with mat- 
ter of permanent interest, since a monthly periodical 
is little suited to criticisms of local musical perfor- 
mances, except in a general manner. 

In all the departments the wants of teachers will 
be constantly kept in view. In the literary depart- 
ment the great object will be instruction and infor- 
mation, and the subjects of teaching and musical 
education will come in for their full share. 


To Correspondents. 


As we desire to know nothing of the identity of 
those persons who offer contributions to our work, 
we most earnestly ask that they will address anony- 
mously to the editor alone. 

We have a pretty piece of poetry by us, but we 
cannot insert it as it is; were we to do so our work 
would lose the respect of the public. Above all 
things in the world, slovenly poetry is the most in- 
excusable. 

F. H. 0.’s communication is hereby duly acknowl- - 
edged and duly returned. There is no use in going 


into personalities of a purely private character, and 
can never be done through the Sone JOURNAL. 

We acknowledge the honor done us by the gentle- 
man (we shall be excused for the misnomer, as the 
writing would lead us to suppose), who took such 
pains to disguise his hand to furnish us with a po- 
lite epistle. Although not obliged to notice every 
blockhead by a reply, yet, from motives benevolent, 
we deem it proper to digress in the present in- 
stance. 


To Our Subscribers. 


We would respectfully request any of our patrons 
who fail toreceive the Sona JOURNAL, to write at 
once for it. Do not delay compliance with our 
suggestion, for the number printed beyond actual 
want is limited; in fact, it would be impossible to 
duplicate two numbers of the last volume without 
reprinting, the editions being entirely exhausted. 
May we also ask our friends to aid us in procuring 


new subscribers. We point with pride to our liber- 
al premium list, and that, too, without invidious 
comparison with any other paper in our land. Our 
aim is to make a good journal, readable and instruc- 
tive in all its departments. Friends, send in your 
names for the Sona JourNAt for the year 1873. 


Music in Our City, 


THE daily press have chronicled the movements in 
the musical pool during the last month, and a reit- 
eration would be deemed superfluous, since any 
notice we might give, would simply be a repetition 
of what is past. ’Tis true, we love to look up by- 
gones, but in our present condition, we see no real 
utility in it. Enough to say, we have had a busy 
month, and all the various entertainments given, 
point, unmistakably, to the advancement of the 
cause of music. From the efforts of the amateurs of 
our goodly city, to the higher flights of the distin- 


guished artists who have visited us the key is, 
advancement. Let us, then take courage, pressing 
forward toward the goal of perfection, striving, 
unremittingly, to do all we can for the advancement 
of the good cause of music, and the just reward is 
not in the far future, 


Acad sabia | 


Webster's Educational Institute. 


We call special attention to the advertisement in 
another column of this popular school, not alone 
because of its intrinsical merits, as it regards its 
thoroughness in the legitimate branches there taught, 
but also, the new feature connected therewith, that 
of a good, thorough, systematic department in vocal 
and instrumental music. 
struction we deem an important move in the right 


direction, and trust the most sanguine expectations | 


und hopes may be fully realized therefrom, 


Oddities and gun. 


*“ JENNY,” said a Scotch minister, oping eon his pulpit: 
“have ye gotapeen about ye?” * Yes, minister.” “Then 
stick it into that sleeping brute o° a man 0° yours by your 
side.” 


A SMALL child being asked by her Sunday-school teacher, 
“What did the Israelites do after they crossed the Red Sea,” 
answered, “I don’t know, ma’am, but I guess they dried 
themselves.” 


AN IRISHMAN applying fora license to sell whisky was 
asked by the Judge if he had a good moral character. 

“Faith, yer honor, I don’t see the necissity of a good mor- 
al caracther to sell whisky.” 


In A CROWDED TAVERN a Judge and an Irishman were 
obliged to room together. 

“Now, Pat,” said the Judge, “you might have staid a long 
time in Ireland before you would have slept with a Judge.” 
* Ay, ay, sir?” retorted Pat, an yer honor would had to 
stay a long time in Ireland afore you'd a been a Judge.” 


A QUAKER lately popped the question to a fair Quakeress, 
as follows: “Hum! yea and yerily, Penelope, the spirit 
urgeth and moyeth me wonderfully to beseech thee to cleave 
unto me, flesh of my flesh and bone of my bone.” “Hum! 
truly, Obadiah, thou hast wisely said. Inasmuch as it is 
written that it is not good for man to be alone, lo, I will so- 
journ with thee.” 


AN IRISHMAN was hunting on a gentleman's estate, when 
the owner came suddenly upon him. Said the poacher: 
“The top o’ the morning to ye! What brought your honor 
out so early, sure ?” “ Indeed, Paddy, I strolled out to see if I 
could find a little appetite for my breakfast,” and questioned 
suspiciously, “Now, Paddy, what brought you out so 
early ?” “Indeed, your honor, I just strolled out to find a 
breakfast for my appetite.” 


Para had been trying to explain to his bright little boy | 


how baby brother had gone to heaven when he died. 
first question on waking up in the morning was: 

“Pa didn’t you say that baby was in heaven and had a 
crown on his head!” 

“Yes, darling.” 

“Well, l bet you he hain’t got a harp, has he ?” 

“T don’t know, but I expect so.” 

* Well I bet you if he has got one, he can’t play on it.” 


His 


THIS is said to be an epitaph in the Emporia, Kansas, cem- 
etery: 
* Under this sod 

And under these trees, 

Lieth the bod- 
Y of Solomon Pease. 

He’s not in this hole, 
But only his pod ; 

He shelled out his soul 
And went up to God.” 


SOME years ago, in one of our courts, three men, an Eng- 
lishman, a Scotchman and an Irishman, were found guilty 
and sentenced to be hanged. The Judge told them they 
could each choose the tree on which they would prefer to be 
“strung up.” The Scotchman promptly chose an ash tree, 
and the Englishman an oak. 

“Well, Pat, what will you be hung on?” asked the 
judge. 

“If ye plase, yer honor, I'd rather be hung on a gooseber- 
ry bush.’’ 

“Oh,” said the judge, “that’s not big enough.” 

* Begorra, thin,” replied Pat, “and Pll wait till it grows.” 


“Too GOOD COMPANY FOR ME.”—One evening, a lady, 
who belongs on the editorial staff of one of the leading dai- 
lies of New York, had been detained by oflice duties until 
rather alate hour. Living on the heights in Brooklyn, it 
was not inuch of a venture to go home without an escort, so 
she started. On the boat a gentleman (?) said. “Are you 
alone?” “ No, sir,” said the lady, and when the boat touch- 
ed stepedoff. “I thought you said that you were not alone,” 
said the fellow, stepping to her side again. 
plied the lady. “ Why, I don’t see any one; who is with | 
you?” “God Almighty and the angels, sir-I am never 
alone.” 
night.” 


This latter branch of in- | 


“Tam not,” re- 


“You keep too good company for me, madam ; good | 
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PRACTICAL | To ail dee ca of music we offer to send the Song Journal free 


Educational Institute, 


bastaelion valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 
AND Com MERCIAL (OLLEGE, 


THE SONG. JOURNAL FREE! 


0 


Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than #10 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
| usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 
| Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 
| cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
tee secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
‘174, 176 and 178 Griswold Street, Detroit, selves. see premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
| and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
favor us with prompt renewals ! 


Open Day and Evening throughout the year. 
| the same. 


Day Session, from 8 1-2 A. i, till 4 P. 
Evening Session, from 7 till 10 P, 1. 


ue 
J, WHITNEY & Co., 


Detroit. 
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Our Commercial Course is equal but not superior | 
to any in the country. | 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1872. 


The Accommodation for the Commercial Course, | 
English Course, Higher Mathematics, Higher Eng- | 
lish Course, Language, Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
are first-class. 


Those interested in Educational Matters, are at all 
times respectfully invited to eall and examine our 
superior facilities. 


Persons obtaining sucseriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 


We are open to the public for inspection and criti- | 
mes be awarded the follou ng liberal 


Adults can be accommodated with Private 


Instruction, | Premiums : 

ScnoLaARsiir FOR COMMERCIAL COURSE, - $25 00| 3 Subseribers at #1 each, Sheet Music worth ........ $¢ 150 
5] Ls Ma Es — Oe nem oalad 2 50 
Instructions also by the Month or Quarter. 40 re iH a 6 Pama) Stee 5.80 
Vocat Music, 3 months, gentlemen $3, ladies, 2 00) ¢ a a d MO seeeeees 10 00 
PIANO Forte, 20 [eAsons, . : : 12 00 20 bs “ 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 us - 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
LANGUAGES, 3 months, - - - 10 00! 3 a ’ 1 F 1 aan B oleae! 00 
| 40 % Li 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
Prof. wen. WEBSTER, | 50 « + 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
Principal. 75 66 3s 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 

= — — ———_—_—__—_——— —— | 100 ss ss 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Style Cir ccd. aieaneaes vs 100 00 
SUTTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC, | 125 «“ “ 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,styleD 125 00 

150 ce a: 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
A NATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC FOR THE CHRO eee e ede cccnscce 150 00 
UNITED STATES, | 200 “ « 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 ee * 1 UM SP ORs we - 260 00 
PAINESVILLE, oO. 3 3 $ 1 a “BL. eee 500 00 

| 400 “ a a “40, pipe 
a topesofeaere Rees cesses 400 00 
500 “ « “1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 

Dr. HENRY SUTTER, Prov. JULIUS SUTTER, 


President. The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 
Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 
The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 


Musical Director. 


Five European Professors! Class System! 


Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
| scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subseriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
| one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 


musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
A rare chance to become a first-class artist | handsome prize. 


All Branches Taught! 


THE ONLY CONSERVATORY AND COLLEGE IN AMERICA 


Where is taught after the really Classical German | 
principles. Dr. Henry Sutter’s new “ Grand German | 
Method for the Pianoforte,” and “ Classical Method 
for Voice Culture,” by which such eminent results | 
have been attained, are EXCLUSIVELY taught in this 
College. 


and teacher of music. DreLOMAs GIVEN. 


Send all communications to 


Terms moderate. Pupils can enter at any time. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


Publishers of Tak Sona JOURNAL, 


Send for Catalogue and Circular, to 


Dr. HENRY SUTTER, 
President in the Sutter College of Music, | 
Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


197 Jefferson Ave.,, 


novot DETROIT, MICH. 
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wild mountain flow - ers that I've twisted on it, Ife says none but Jen-nie could find out so fair. 


kiss yes-ter- e’en, troth, but I wad na let him, But Al - len may kiss me when-ev - er he please. 
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Newest ad Best Metnods for Piano and Reed Organ. 


% 


MIDECIDED SUCCESS. 7 
BRA LN ASR DS 


New Method 


FOR THE 


PIAN®© - 2 ORE: 
BY*GEQRGE W. BRAINARKD. 


This valuable new work is fast superseding all other Methods for the 
Piano-forte, and is pronounced by every teacher and musician that has thus 
far examined it, 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF ALL OTHERS. 


It is the most complete, thorough, practical and progressive Piano-forte 
_nstruction Book ever presented to the American public. No teacher, after 


once giving 

Brainard’s New Method for the Piano-forte 
a fair trial will use any other book. The work also contains Karl Merz’s 
valuable and useful 


“MUSICAL HINTS FOR THE MILLION,” 


which are alone worth the price of the book to any music teacher or scholar. 


Hundreds of testimonials in its favor have already been received from 
leading teachers throughout the country, a,few of which are given below: 


LANCASTER, WIS., Aug. 3, 


Messrs. BRAINARD'S SONS:—I have just given Brainard’'s New Method for 
the Piano forte a careful exammation. I have been quite anxious to see the 
proof of your remark to me some time since—‘‘that your New Method would be 
the best of the kind.” ‘This I thought was saying a great deal—but by carefully 
examining page after page, I soon found that your statement was, inall you had 
promised, confirmed. I must say without hesitation, of all the numerous piano 
instructors published, I have seen none presented in a form so methodical and 
clear. It Cannot fail to become a favorite with teacher and pupil, and will un- 
doubtedly soon be properly appreciated and universally adopted. I for one at 
once will bring it into use. 


1872. 


AuGuSsT MICHAELIS. ‘Teacher of Music. 


New YORK Clty. 
Messrs, BRAINARD :—Having examined’ Brainard's New Method for the 


Piano forte, I take pleasure in saying that in many respects it is superior to any 


other work of the kind gotten up in this country. 
J. C. Cook, Teacher of Piano, 


LOGANSPORT, IND., July gr, 1871. 


Messrs. $. BRAINARD’S SONS:—I have given Brainard’s New Method for the 
Piano forte a careful examination and have but one conviction—that it is ¢he 
instruction book of the day. Everything is so new in comparison with so many 
other books-in the market. Allow me to offer you my sincere congratulations. 
Hoping the demand for your ‘'New Method” may cause you to print an edition 
every month, I am Very truly yours, 

ADDIE S. WEED, Music Teacher, 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 15, 1872. 
Messks, 5S. BRAINARD'S SONS: 

GENTS:—I have carefully examined: *‘Brainard’s New Method for the Piano- 
forte," and am glad to be able torecord my entire:approval of the work. I con- 
sider it superior to any work of the class now before the public. Having used 
Peters’ and Richardson's Instructors for some time, J can freely say that Brain- 
ard's is more complete and progressive than either of them, and I shall use it 
exclusively in all my teaching. 

Prof. WM. BENDIX. 
Musical Director Academy of Music, and Teacher of Piano, Violin, &c., &e. 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 31, 1872. 
Messrs, S. BRAINARD’s SONS :—I have carefully examined Brainard’s New 
Method for the Piano-forte, and can recommend it to teachers and students 
throughout the country as superior to any work of the kind published in this 
country. It deserves, and I have no doubt will meet with great success. 
Wo. HEYDLER, 
Director and Teacher of Piano-forte at Cleveland Conservatory of Music 


We especially request Music teachers to examine Brainard’s New Method. 
It will save you much labor, and interest your pupils. Send for a specimen 
copy, which will be sent to teachers at reduced rate, 

PRG anes - - - THREE DOLLARS. . 

Sent post-paid, to any address on receipt of price, Sold by most hook and 

music dealers, 


NEW. EDITION. JUST READY! 
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New Method 


FOR THE 
REED ORGAN. 
BY HORACE E, KIMBALL. 


(Author of Kimball’s Organ Voluntaries.) 


The most Complete, Thorough, Progressive and Practical 
Book of the kind that has ever been Issued. 


The following are a few of the testimonials to its merit already received 
from Teachers, Organ Manufacturers and the Press: 


Boston, MAss., July 24, 1872. 


MEsskS, BRAINARD :—I have carefully examined the ‘‘Kimball’s New Method 
for the Reed Organ.” and am pleased to be able to record my approbation of 
the work. In progressiveness, careful adaptation of exercises and pieces, and 
full and lucid explanations, together with sterling and pleasing selections for 
practice it seems to me to be emphatically what it claims, along step in advance 
of any similar work. 

I cordially recommend it to teachers and pupils, as a valuable and,artistic 
method for acquiring a mastery of the instrument for which it is designed. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, Mus. Doc. 
Late Music Director, Peabody Institute, Balt. Present Conductor of Boston 
Jubilee Chorus, Chelsea Choral Society and others. 


ANDOVER, MASs., July 25, 1872. 
MEssRS, S. BRAINARD'S SONS :— 

GENTS :—I am most decidedly pleased with what I have seen of ‘‘Kimball’s 
New Method for the Reed Organ." The selections are all of a high order, and 
from the works of the Masters of the Art, progressively arranged, relieving the 
teacher from the work of selecting music at the music stores for his work, at a 
great saving of time and patience to himself, and expense to his pupils. 

Yours truly, J. R. MURRAY, 
Conductor of Andover Choral Union, and Superintendant of Music in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Lawrence and Andover, Mass. 


Boston, June 16, 1872. 
Messrs. S. BRAINARD’S SONS :— 

GENTLEMEN :—We have examined with much pleasure the new Cabinet 
Organ Method by Mr. Kimball, which you have recently published. So far 
as we have the ability to judge, it is most admirably adapted to the require- 
ments both of the student and the amateur, and we can with cordiality commend 


it to our friends, Very truly yours, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


NEw YoRK, June 14, 1872. 
Messrs. S. BRAINARD’S SONS :~- 
GENTLEMEN :—We hail with pleasure the issue of a method for the Reed 
Organ so thorough and comprehensive, yet so concise, as that of Mr Kimball, 
a copy of which you have kindly sent us. We have only admiration to ,express 


for the careful minuteness of its directions, for the clear and judicious arrange- .— 


ment of its matter, and for the handsome and attractive shape in which you 


have placed it before the public. Respectfully. 
E. P. NEEDHAM & SON. 


BosTon, June 11, 1872. 
Messrs. S. BRAINARD'S SONS :— 

GENTLEMEN :—The copy of ‘‘Kimball's New Method for the Reed Organ,” 
is received. After a thorough and careful examination of the work, I candidly 
say that I am not acquainted with any work of its class that approaches it, both 
for pupil and teacher.. The selections are judiciously arranged and selected 
with unquestionable taste. It will filla need that has long-been felt, and is the 
only work I have ever seen which deserves the name of an ‘‘Organ Method.” I 
shall recommend it ‘‘every time.” Yours truly, 

JAS. Re PHELPS. 
Agent in charge Geo. Woods & Co.'s Warerooms, Boston, Mass. 


[From the Cincinnati Gazette. ] 
KIMBALL's NEW METHOD FOR THE REED ORGAN is the title ef a work 

recently published by S. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, O. ‘The author, Mr, _ 
Horace Ie. Kimball, has already become known in musical circles, through his 
“Organ Voluntaries,” a book which has been received with unusual favor. In 
the present work the pupil is first taught the elements and is led by easy but 
rapid stages to a thorough knowledge of the instrument. The work is all it 
claims to be, ‘more systematic, progressive and thorough than any similar 


book extant.” 
| . 


PRICE, 2 3 a Z be 


$2.50. 


Sent post-paid, to any address on receipt of price, Sold hy most } ook and 


| music dealers, 
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| the pleasing effects arising from this source. 


; Out in the Starlight,” etc. 


| circulation cither of the above named, and therefore we 


|E Heard the Wee Bird Singing. 


oily Childhood's Home, p 


AND 


Roll on Tippecanoe: 


oR, 


THE COT ‘NEATH THE OLD CEDAR HILL. 


Song and Chorus. By S. W. Straub. 


40 Cents. 


Price, 


Two songs under the above titles, simple and easy, 
but embodying a sentiment finding a niche unfilled in the 
hearts of all advanced in yearsin search of happiness 
the soul ever longs after, but seldom finds, and finally re- 
turns to the old cot where father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, the old mill stream and the beautiful moun- 
tain scenery surrornding the “Cot where I was born,” 
are again yiewed in all their loveliness and beauty. 
These, in vivid language, are all portrayed in the songs, 
coupled with a vignette truthfully executed in the high- | 
est style of artistic skill. The picture alone is worth the | 
price of the whole. ; 

Night (Nacht). Slumber Song. F5. Robjohn... 35 

A beautiful lullaby, of more than ordinary merit, the 
music fitting into the sentiments of the words so neatly 
that one cannot fail to admire the quaintness and beauty 
of both, in adaptation and real worth. 

Kittie Cree O’Lassel. Song and Chorus. Bb 2. 
McChesney ....... 0-02.06 EPR FIby Weiatsrienines cos Slo 
A eater ps 2 little Irish gem—just such as singers 

want to sandwich in between songs of graver character ; 

sure to please, and is within the ability of the most mod- 
est performer. 

Cold Water Bright and Free. Good Tem- | 
plar Song and Chorus. G2. Mattoon............ 35 
An earnest, stirring temperance song—just the kind 

needed in our Lodges. Melody lively and pleasing ; ac- 

com penaneat not difficult: should have a wide circu- 
ation. 

Amabel. Ballad with chorus. G8. Mattoon...... 35 
Another gem from the above author. A very beauti- 

ful sentimental ballad, with a smooth, flowing melody, 

followed by a finely arranged chorus full of pleasant and 
striking harmonies. 

The Marrying Mam. Comic Song. Eb 2. 
Chesney 35 
This appeal from a ‘* poor old bachelor” in want of a 

better half cannot fai] to touch the hearts of the sympa- 
thising. Yet, the forlorn individual throws such an 
amount of fun into his enumeration of his own excellent 
qualities that we predict a large circulation of the song 
among the fun-loving public. 

Time and Fate. Duett and Chorus tor male 


See ee ee Pace e ware we tesasscccnes 


voices. G8. Composed by 8. C. Coftinberry. Ar- 
ranged for piano by McChesney...............---- 40) 
Gentie Words Fall om the Hieart. Song } 
ana Chorus. G2. Naylor.............. aanigatiac ewe) OU 


A sweet, flowing !melody, with chaste and easy ac- | 
companiment, wed to words of beauty and elegance of | 
diction, and lovely sentiment, which cannot fail to be- 
come popular and meet an extensive sale. We transcribe 
a stanza as a specimen of the words : 

Gentle words fall on the heart, 
Like dew-drops on the flower; 
They chase our care and gloom away, 
. And cheer the lonely hour. : 

Cuorus—Hach fond word in kindness spoken, 

Mem'ry treasures up with joy, 
Each kind look remains a token, 


A beautiful song. easily sung, because of its melodic 
simplicity—with a chorus, the parts at variance in move- | 
m:nt; destined to become very popular on account of 


Beyené the Golden Door. Song and Chorus, 
OE SR OE eS ne Se eS eee 30 
A mort charming song, by the favorite author of 
“Angel Magic,’ ‘* Whisper, Sister, Whisper,” ‘‘Come 
We abate nothing from these 
when we say ‘t Beyond the Golden Door” is to eclipse in 


highly recommend it for its excellence and beauty in all 
respects. 


od Dawe cia 30 
A beantifid song by this prolific author; well adapted ! 


Kt Might Have Been. Songand Chorus. Fin- 
SR STY De et ett MEL swe pwsune eee eT TOT eT 30) 
Another truly beautifel song, with just snch melody | 

as any one acquainted with Mr, Finney’s style would 

expect, and a song that all will delight in singing at 
home and abroad. Every one should havea copy. 

Song. 

Linley) GB cpuptss<s2% Pebbaeeataax see ere awets ccst's 

The author's name attached to this song is a ouflicient 


| gnarantee of its merits. 


| two are full of truisms, riveted in mind by their connec- 


Radiant Poik®- McChesney. Eb 8......0.00. . 30} 
An old favorite and fine polka. 
Fiumkey Deo:i. Medley. Mattoon, C2....0.... 85 
WPhilopema Waltz. Truax, Ab3........ 85 | 
Broken Efeurt Waltz. ‘Truax, Eb &.... 35 
Sumset im the Hernrt Waltz. Truax 85 
Bonnie Bont Polka. Whipple. Bb 2 35 
The Dew Prop. Favarger. Eb 3...........--... 30 
Flera’s Polonzise. (3. Spindler. 25 
Album Leaf. I 3. Kirchner 30 
fitch’s Waltz Ebs. Truax ee 35 
| Silver Spring Waltz. G2. Scherer...... ne 35 
Little Star. Schottische. Eb3. Lockwoed....... 35 
Anna Polka. Eb3. Wells......-.... ve eddaaeu ba . 35 
Christmas Gift Valse. Eb. Vandermeer...... 35 
Something New. £). Mocller......... So ages 35 


— 


Lam Waiting fer Thee, Darling. Song 
and Chorus. McChesney. Ab2...........008 eee es 
This is one of those truly good sous that improves 
by age. Those that have not got if should bestir them- 
selves to possess it, and by Keeping it a few years will 
become as fresh aud green as when first published. 
Amuie’s Violets. Sougand Chorus. Hiutz. F3. 35 
Itjis good: none the worse—)but all the better—for 
being about three years old. Should be on every piano 
in the land. 
Khe Shy Little Maiden of Sweet Sixteen. 
VIN! YO sen gavedlvcn ds catia tbe bess wacouecn 
A nice, sparkling melody. with words exceedingly 
funny—capital to Jangh over or diepel the dumps; good 
to have round the house. Buy it and see. 
Waiting for Tihee. Ballad. Smith G3,..... 30 
A pleasant song ; not so difficult as it at first ap- 
pears. 
‘The Dreamer. Song. Inbbard, G3......-..... 35 
A good song; moderately difficult; susceptible of 
heautiful effect when correctly rendered. 
The Angels are Waiting for Wie. 
ROUOTUB., SUH. ot Gaccentees vance see balsascielsic ac’ 35 
This beautiful piece is designed as a Companion to 
‘“* Waiting for Angels to Come.” 
Take Father’s Advice, Willie Dear. Song 
and Chorus. G2 


Time and Fate. Duett and Chorus ior male 
woices; “MeChesney 5G. 2.52 wscccwes sacijoe a ae meee 
The last three named gongs are all good, and the last 


A nice quartette for male yoices ; susceptible of fine 
effects when well sung. 
*Under Thy Lattice. Song. Smith. D2...... 40 
This is a beautiful song, desi¢ned for a serenade. The 
vignette, as a work of art, is well worth the whole. 
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Instrumental. | 


eating With the 'Fide. Reverie. McChes- 
MOY. TOD 4. oc esas cseserceucccecnccsrscuteseesate eee 
Mr. McChesney has written many beautiful pieces, 
but,none that excc! this in a melodic er harmonic dosiant 
The title page is illustrated in the highest style of art. 
Oriole Waltz. Crandall. D3.................... 30 
This is a very attractive piece and a great favorite; 
excellent for teaching. 
Greeting March. Perdix. F35.................. 30 


Spirited in character; nicely arranged, and one of the | > 


best of this justly popular author's productions. 

*Chateaux en Uspagme. McChesney. Bb 3... 60) 
One of this talented pianist’s best pieces; very showy 

and airy in style; a great favorite. | 


The pieces above named form a part of a series of 
forty numbers, published under the head and title of 
“Nome Delights,’ and, as a whole, furnish one of the 
finest reportoires of p ano music extant. In it will be 
found the grave and jocund in relievo; the music 
adapted to the taste and wants of the tyro, and also the 


; in fine, every grade,in style and movement & 
sirable for practice, of a chaste and elevating character. 
Each piece is a theme of itself, and hence the whole com- 
bined forms a book blending in varicty and interest 

lovely and fascinating to study. 
Grand March. 


Grand Polka. 


Q , G 4. Moelling.... 
A brilliant and fanciful composition; very attractive, | 
and calculated to become a great favorite with amateurs. | 


Gypsy Queen. 50 | 


Cornet Waltz. Eb2. Simonds.......... Stet 0 
A very desirable teaching piece; pleasing and lively. 
Song of the River, Sonatina. Bb3. Pease..... 35 | 
This talented composer has given us a very poem in | 
this weird and diversifled song of the river—nc w sad and 
complaining, then blending into a joyous, gushing suc 
cession of runs, then the more majestic strides of the 
stream as it seems nearing the broad ocean. Everv lover 
of the beautiful in music should obtain a copy of this. 
Times of the Roses. Waltz. F2. Bendix.... 40 | 
A neat and sprightly waltz, in keeping with many 
other graceful comp» sitions from this well-known author. 
KiAmethyst. Valse Brilliante. Eb4. Fairbank. 60 
@iisis a fine ect of waltzes, well adapted for parlor | 
or ball-room purposes; in fact, calculated to inspire and 
delight all who hear and play it, It ranks hich in the list 


of truly meritorious pieces; every player shonld make a Ij 


copy of L’Amethyst one of the leading gems in his or her | 

portfolio. 

Pony Quickstep. G2. C.J. Whitney. Colored, | 
BOGr Al aint i AEN ate ere ROA Sar snyder | 
A lively, dashing little composition,with an elegantly | 


illustrated title page. 
Sparkling Gem Waitz. F 3. Roberts........ 35 
Morenci Warch. F4. Mrs. F. A. Wells......... 35 


The two picces above named form a part cf a set 


‘called Home Dehehts. Both are deservedly becoming 


popular, being the one a delightful litle waitz, refreshing 
in its melody and niecly arranved. The latter a good 
substantial march: moderately difficult. I 
MWieteor Gallop. J) 4. dash 50 
This showy proauction belones toa set of six picces, 
called most appropriatcly “Parlor Favorites.” We predict 
a wide sale for this as well asthe rest of the set: if com- 
Hines the two good qualities, showy and ef medium dif 
iculty, to satisfy our amateurs. 
Sumamer Winds, MazurkaCaprice. Eb3. Me- 
Chesney. ood.) : aaedatre sso 0e anu acta Sa aieara eae 35 
An attractive drawing room picee, fill of melody, 
nicely harmonized; very desirnble for those who wirh | 
relaxation from the more classical order of music; should | 
oad a place in every repertory. 
Silwer Wiapie Waltz J))2. Hewitt........... 49 
A very useful and pleasant piece for teaching, as 
wellas interesting and pruiitable for study and practice | 
| > the pupil. | 
‘che Wedding Quickstep. G3. Truax....... 35. 
Tis true we think little ot the nwme of a song, hew- 


| ever striking in beauty, but we do say there is something | 


charmiug in the title ‘* Wedding Quickstep,” though it | 
must be confessed that the loveliness of this piece wiil 
he found hidden in cuphonious music. Fairy fingers 
iry it. 
iLove’s Chase, Rondo Brilliante. D4, Pease.. 50 
Were there much in titles, to preserve the consecu- 
tive order of things, perhaps this should have been 
named before. the last. However this may be, they will 
‘ro well together, viewed in any light. Hence, we say put 
them together on your piano. 
Ariel Polka. Eb4. Mattoon.................... - 40 
pail sparkling, showy piece, in the approved mod- 
ern style. 
Le Partie Social Gpllop. Bb2. Barnhardt.. 40 | 
Old, but good; like a certain instrument, improved | 
by age. 


“Wreath of Roses,” 


A. collection of popular gems, easily arranged for the | 


piano. | 
No. 1. JOLLY BROTHERS GALLOP........-.-..005 25 | 
No. 2. MY BELOVED POLKA MAZURKA..... 25 
No. 8; BRUNETTE POLKAs.1 203 cccdcecccetecersecce 25 
No. 4. POET AND PEASANT WALTZ...... este! 25 
No, 5. FOREST ECHOES MARCH.............+... 30 
No, 6. QUI VIVE. GALLOP........00sceeseses eoeense 25 


It requires: no great strength of the imagination to 


| come to the conclusion that the above pieces are correctly 


named in their leading title, ‘* Wreath of Roses,” not | 
only as symbols of simplicity, silence, union, bashfulness 
beauty and elegance—all of which emblems were attri- , 
buted to the rose by theancients—hut moderns who have 
made the happy acquaintance of the above boqnet ot 
sweet music, are lavishin praise of the beautiful wreath 
of which itis composed. 

Any one of the numbers, or all, willbe mailed to any | 
address on receipt of sum opposite each, by the pub- 


lishers, 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CoO., 
197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


*Those marked with a star ( *) are elegantly illustrated. 
The letters indicate the key, and che figures associated 
with the same its character as to degree of difficulty. | 


No. 1, easy for beginners: No. 2, a little more | 


and so on to No. 7, being very difficult. 
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EVERY PIECE RECOMMENDED. 
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- 
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THEY AR@ ALSO, AS A GENERAL THING, 
FOR KEED ORGAN OR MELODEON. 


SUITABLE 


Vepres Siciliennes, 4. Olx4 Oct.).n ... - ... Mack. 4) 
Victory March, 3. C. (6 Oct.).......5- Winkel, 3 
Volusnteer’s Quick Step. 2. C. (4 Oct.).... Muck. 23 
Warblings at Hve. 3. B..... ee Seeds ee Ninkel. 35 
Washington Artillery Pol, Mar, 2, (5 Oct.) Hache, % 
Water Lily Waltz, 3. C. (5 Oct.) ......- Wagner, 30 
Svavelet Schottiseh, 2. G. (5'q Oct.)........ froote. 30 
Wayside Rose Schottiseh, 2. (4 Oct.).Harmistoun. 30 
Wedding Bells Polka, 2. G. (5 Oct.)...... Becht. 30 
Welcome Home Schottisch, 2. C. (5 Oct.).. Goole. 30 
When the Swallows, ete. 3. C. (6 Oct.).La Mache, 30 
White Cockade. Var) 3. D....cseerccoes Rudolphson. 30 
White Rose Polka. 3. C. (5 Oct.) ...... ... Becht, 30 
Widow MeGee. Var. Po. OL. iscen cee ss Rudolphson., 30 
Wild Goose Chase Galop. 3. G. (5 Oct.)... Smith, 30 
CLG ER RR Rs ies (Rana eo C Se REY AP APA ey 9 1 Winkel. 35 
Willie’s Delight Polka, 3. EF. (54 Oct.)....@oote. 30 
Witches’ Galop. 2. G. (5 Oct.).......065+- Wyman, 20 
Woodland Mazurka, 2. C. (5 Oct.)......-. Bellak. 20 
Write me a Letter Schottisch. 2. (4 Oct.).. Mack. 20 
Yankee Set Cotillions. 2. D. (5 Oct.).... Winner. 40 
*Yellow-Bird Waltz. 2. G. (5 Oct.)...... Bowman, 2% 
Yes! Galop. 2. F. (4 Oct.)... ........ ..La@ Hache. 20 
Young America Schottisch. 2. (5 Oct.).Lampard. 20 
Young Fairies’ Quadrilles. 3. G, (4 Oct.).. Mack, 35 
Young Ladies’ Polka. 2. ©. (5 Oct.)..... Dressler. 
Young Soldier’s Quickstep. 3. F. (5 Oct.). Becht. 30 
SAND i hE OI. Surce dnc accunc 40 es Malelth) Sp estate Pacher. 35 
Zula Zong Waltz, 2. Der GH Octdc sv.sen sees Mack, 20 


Pine Pieces With Octaves. 


ALSO SUITABLE FOR REED ORGAN OR MELODEON. 


Alpine Rose Mazurka. 4. D. (5 Oct.).....G@ehrke. 30 
Annie Mazurka. 4. F. (5 Oct.)...... Utermoehlen. 30 
Autumn Leaves. 5. A>. (4 Oct.).......000.6-P rey. 35 
Barbe Bleue Quadrille 5. (5 Oct.)........ Dressler. 60 
Belle (La) Helene Quadrille, 4, (5 Oct.). Dressler, 50 
* Belle Georgine Quickstep. 3. C. (6 Oct.).@rannise. 35 | 
Carrie Mazurka. 3. E>. (5 Oct.).........--- Hays. 30 
California Grand March. 5. E>. (5 Oct.)Grambs. 30 
Central Park Lancers. 4. (5 Oct.)........ Dressler. 50 

Central Park March. 4. G. (5 Oct.)..... Wondell. 35 
Chain of Love Schottisch, 4. G. (4 Oct.). Young. 30 
*Cinnamon Rose Polka. 4. G. (5 Oct.)..Kinkel. 60 
Dora Mazurka. 4. D. (5 Oct.).......Utermoehlen. 30 
Evening Quickstep. 3. D. (5 Oct.)....... Wyman. 30 
Emma Mazurka. 4. €. (5 Oct.)......Utermoehlen. 80 
Farewell to the Alps March. 4. G. (5 Oct.)Smith. 30 
Full of Beauty Polka, 4. G. (5 Oct.)....@ehrke. 30 
Faust March. 3. C. (5 Oct.)...........06 Dr ssler. 35 
‘Forget Me Not Schottisch. 3. I. (5 Oct.). Becht, 35 


* Genevieve de Brabrant Polka, 3. C.(5 Oct.) Dressler. 


*Heavenward ! Pensée Religieuse. 4. (5 Oct.).. Vilbre. 40 
tJohnnie’s March. 3. C. (5 Oct.)......... Kinkel. 30 
Johnny’s Return March. 3. C. (5 Oct.)... Mack. ¢ 

Katy McFerran Quickstep. 4. &. (4 Oct.). Mack. 35 
*King William’s Lancers. 5. C. (5 Oct.). Dressler. 60 
Love Dream Schottisch. 3. G, (5 Oct.)..Manvers. 3 
Mary’s waiting at the Window. 4, (5 Oct.). Mack. 40 
Marien Landler Waltz. 4. G. (5 Oct.)....@eorgi. 30 
Mermaid Polka. 4. C. (5 Oct.). .....0..-- Kinkel. 30 


Mistress Jinks’ Sociable Quad. 4. 5 Oct.) Dressler. 


Morning Schottiseh. 4. FE. (5 Oct.) ..... Wym ni, 
Nora O'Neal Quickstep. 4. C (5 Oct.).... Mack. 
Orphee aux Enfers Lancers. 5. (5 Oct.). Dressler. 
*Perpetual Rose Mazurka, 4. By. (5 Oct.) Mack. 
*Phrenological Waltzes. 4. By. (5 Oct.) Watson, ! 


4. (5 Oct.) . Wack. 
ee. cAfack. 


*Pretty as a Pink Barcarolle, 
Robert le Diable, 4. D. (4 Oct.)...... 


*Rustic Beauty Mareh. 4. By, (4 Oct.)...Ninkel. 35 
*hkose-Bud Polka. 3. D. (3.0ct.)cicensssse B cht, 35 
Shamrock Quadrille, 3. Cy. (6 Oct.) ...... Densarvi, 45 


Sorrow ! Marche Dowlourense, 3. G. 
Starlight ! Norwegian Serenade 3. 
Susie Redowa. Mews OCtj.censee ess eee Porter. 
Sans Souci Galop. 4. €. (5 Oct,)... 
Sensation Lancers. 4. (5 Oct.)....... ....- 


3. 


Min. (4 Oct. Mack. 
(5 Oct.) Watson, ¢ 


.. La Maehe. 
Dressler. 50 


30 
30 


| 


5 With aut Bctasee' ? 
or , : | 


? 


The Music is suitable for pupils who have taken from 
nine te twelve month's lessons, 
SE LE A Do LL SSS TT, 
Camp of Glory March. 3. Cr.cseceeseeeeee Peters. 30 
*Charming Waltz. 3. Bo... ccc ccceceen eens Kinkel. 40 
Cheer, Boys, cheer! 3. G. Easy Var..Rudolphson, 30 
Circassian Polka. Rondo. 3. B........... Lucho. 30 | 
Bird Schotttech. 3. Goce csek step nclrccasses Bird. 30 | 
Black Hawk Schottiseh, 8. Boy............ Walsh. 80 
Bonnie Blue Flag Quickstep. 3. . Viereck. 20 | 
Brigade March. B.  C....cccecesseeeeeweees Thomas, 30 
Butterfly Polka. 3. Bp.recscecaneseeceee oes Victor. 30 | 
Call me thine own. 3. C. Transcription... Winkel. 35 | 
Contentment Schottisch. 3. Ci. .cecsseeeeee Grobe. 30 | 
Courtier’s Galop. 3. D.. 2. .cccorcee covncee Grobe. 30 
*Damask Rose March. 3. C. Colored Picture. Mack. 60 | 
Dandy Quickstep. SB. Coiccccsaccscecvsccoese Grobe. 30 
Dew-Drops. (Trois Temps.) Galup....... Wyman. 80 
Dispatch (The) Polka, Be Dy ccececeeceesees Frey. 30 | 
Dorita Polka, 3. G....... San ite abe ieee « Falanova, 2% | 
Dress Parade Mareh. &. Ey...ccc0+-+00- Viyman. 30 |S 
Eclipse Waltz. 3. G......cccceeeeeete serene Kunz. 30 
Escambia Waltz, 3. G....c..eee Aas ee Peters, 40 | 
Exwtratour Galop. 8S. G...... Pesta en ace Dressler, 30 
Fairy Polka. 3. G......4-- se uae eer - Vyman. 40 
Fairy Schottisch., 3. By... ccc ceceeccee eens Wyman, 380 
Falling Waters’ Mazurka, o. Nimmell, 30 
Famous Quadrities. &. With Figures,.... Dressler. 60 
Fancy Belle Polhkas Bé Cy yeancasceee Converse. 20 
Faust Galops: BS. Goines. tare waives De Bubna. 30 
Faust No. 2. Marchand Chorus, 3. Bb...... Goole. 30 
*Pife and Drum. surlesque March. 2. €.. Harding. 40 
Fivst Love Quickstep. 3. Cv ccecceceese 6 Mack. 30 
First Rate Sehottisch., 3. C.......0. bo... *, Albert. 30 
* Fleur de Lis Schottiseh.... cc. ..ccceee, . Neppler. 40 
| Plick and Flock Galop. 3. D....... -. .. Dressler, 30 


60 “8 


Sensational Quadrilles, 4. (5 Oct.)....... Dressler. 
Starlight Pothka, 4. E>. (4 Oct.)......s00.0. Kuaton: 30 
*Sunbeam Waltz. 4. Ey. (5 Oct.)........ 00-0 Muse, 35 
*Sunbean. Murch, &. C. (5 Oct.)....cce06-. Skaats, 35 
| *Sweet Siwteen March. €. A... .. cscsceees Prévot. 35 | 
Tremolo Potkas. 4: ~ Ey. (5 Oct.)i.s.cc. snes, - Frey. 30 | 
Uncle Sam's Grand March. 4. ©. (5 Oct.)Skaats. 30 


Vie (La) Parisienne, 4. Gand D. (5 Oct.) Dressler. 


We parted by the River Side Waltz. 4. (5 Oct.) Mack. 35 | 
Zule Zong, Var 4. 20. AB Oty aiken cae s > Grobe. 50 


aq 


iano Pieces of the Chird Grade. 


All the picces in this collection HAVE! 
OCTAVES, and are suitable for pupils | 
who have had from siz to twelve month’s | 
practice. 


Affection Waltz. 3. C. Easy Var... . .Rudolphson. 30 
Anvit Chorus. 3. E Minor, (30....0ccc.0s- Barger. 30 
Anvil Chorus, 3. E Minor.......... . -. Dressler. 30 
Amelia Waltz. 3. Gi.icccevsn ws Packans Schwartz. 30 
Arrah Na Pogue. Polka Dance. 3. C..Raphaelson, 30 
*Reauty Polka. 3. C.........- sae rtay cces CQriink, 20 


*Belle Fena Mazurka. 3. bB-. -. Grannis. 35 
*Belle Helene Polka. 3. B, .. Grannis. 35 
Belle Helene Waltz. 3. F..... .. Dressler. 40 
*Belle Marie Mazurka. 3. G............ Grannis. 35 
Bell Ringer’s Schottisch. 3. ID. ........Parker. H 
Bew Bott Watts.) B.. Wegeaanh eee tas cose. vs Bellak. 30 
WE CAN REC ‘OMMEND THE FOLLOWING BOUND 


COLLECTIONS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 


MusicaL RECREATIONS 


AND 


Pleasant Memories. 


Price of each $1.75 in bds.. $2.00 in cloth, $2.50 cloth and gilt. 


'* Ristori Waltz 


| Rose-Bud Polka. 


| Santa Annas March. 


 Snow-Plake Waltz. 


Flomel Schottisch. SieaD \... see Prévot. 30 
| Moral Polk@ 3s Gi a:.. leah . Grobe. 30 

Floral Schottisch. 8.) Dy...ccle ae Zellner. 30 
| Mloral Mareh and Quickstep. 3. G@..... Thomas. 30 
| Platina Waltz. 3..°D....0....5 Behm eae Lampard. 3) 
| Plying Dutehman’s Quickstep. 3. G.....Grobe. 30 
| Gay Cavalier Schottiseh. 3. Ooccccccccese- Prévot, 30 
| Genevieve Tyrolienne Mazurka. 3. G.. Dressler. 35 
| Gipsey Schuttisch. 3. “O...c.asaeee -. Granise. 30 


| Grand Union Brigade Quickstep. 2. ‘Lampard, 25 


*Marvrie’s Pollsa, 3. 
Heroic Mareh. 3. 
Hunting Mareh. 3. 
Hurrah Storm Galop. 
Imperial Galop. 3. 
Indiana Polka, 3. D..... rer ect 
Josephine Schottisch. 
Joys of Matrimony Galop 


a dy 


Katy’s Waltz. 3. C. (5 Oct.)...... 

"Kise Waltz. 8.) Duasd. cts eee 

*Kiltie’s Galop.- 3. I. Je ive eee . Mahler. 40 
Ladies’ Reception Waltz. 3. Aly........00e -Striby. 30 
Laughing Galop... 3. AS... .::caeaeeee Dressler. 30 
Laura Walts, 8. Fi. dgeieieea eee .-- Allen, 30 


Leona Waltz. 3. 
Lilac Waltz. 8. 
Little Daisy Polka, 


Long, long Ago. Easy Var. '. 
Louisville March. Easy Var. 3, F........ .. Bellak. 45 
Lottle Galop. °3.) 'G. iii as aetweeien Degenhard. 
Love at Sight Waltz.” 3... nts .:seceeesee Prévot. 35 
Love’s First Impression Mazurka. 3, E>. Hste. 30 
Love Star Polka. Se "FF. Aves.cseveeka- wee - Manners. 30 

| Marseilles Hymn, Easy Var. 3. C....Rudolphson. 30 
Mary Polka. 3. Fig: sc.vveseisdsseraseenee 


May Day Waltz. 
May Queen Schottisch. 
Mermaid Waltz. 3. 


| Messenger of Peace March. 3. L........... 
Mima, Waltz. 2... Ain. . ccssanese te eeenee Borden. 30 
Miss Lucy Long. Easy Var...- 2.2. ..c.ccennnrss Striby. 40 
Morning Glory Polka. 3. FBi.......e-eee Wagner. 30 
, Morning Star Polka. 8. Glia Wyman. 30 
| Mountain Belle Schottisch. 3. B......... Kinkel. 35 
| Nennte Galop. . 3.. O.. «:ccassssa ines eeeeeeee Mahler. 40 
| Natalie.Waltz. 3. A....cascusnssne spesbesen Barker, 30 


Nellie’s Dream Waltz. 
Newport Schottisch. 3. 
Ottoman Polka, Rondo. 


| Out of the Wilderness Quickstep. 3. C.. Barker. 30 


| Over Stick and Stones Galop. 3. G..... Dressler. 3° 
Palmetto Waltz, Be Gi.ccccsce ccveees «seve Ward, 40 
Parisienne (La.) A New Dance...........+ Pinguely. 30 
Polka Fantastique, imitation of Bango. Kinkel. 30 
| Puss Polka, 3. Cusscceeet cocesvecscvcecee .. Kappes, 30 
Questioning Eye Waltz. 3. Tb. Cocebaerewew GTO0G. 20 
Rainbote Waltz. 8. Abesscosesdsccesnseae - Muller. 30 
Reception March. 3. C...ccseresevees ... Barker. 40 
Rest, Troubled Heart, Transcription. 3. ¥F.. Mueller. 35 
Retreat March. 3. O....ceceeeeeee nies «Mueller. 35 
Rio Grande March. 3. B 
*Ristorit Galop. 3. Geicsccceccccccerseeeenes 


*Rose-Bud Mazurka. 3. 
Rosy Cheeks’ Waltz. 3. 
Runnymede Schottisch. 
Ruth Hall Schottisch, 3. 
Santa Annas Retreat from Cerro Gordo. Cumming.30 
Pai tGinstes wae denen «Peters. 30 
Silver Bell Waltz. 3. Tqise.ccesseevecees «+ see-Paul. 30 
*Silver Cloud Waltz. 


oO 
~e 


*Solfaterre March ( Yellow Kose. ) Col. Pic. Wyman. 60 
3. Bp Brown. 30 


3. 


Stetson’s Quickstep. 
Summer Cloud Polka, 


Sunshine of Love Maret. 3. © Prévot. 30 
‘Syren Selottisel. Bo G vccccceceee ereees ...Iucho. 30 
Tendvesse (DLa.) Reverie. 3. G......-.000- -Kinkel. 35 
Phoughts of Home. Tyrolienne. 3. G.... .Kinkel. 30 
Twilight Mazurka, 3. Biy.ccccccesre reese Metcalf. 40 
Velina Polka. Rondo, 8. Epsccecerreseeeees Sofge. 30- 
Veg bent POU, Bei Crrcscscedstswsscereecens Prévot. 30 
spilluge Wedding POG, 0. cc... cere e es Dressler. 30 


Pieces Marked * have Picture Titles. 
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Retrospection. 


BY WM. WEBSTBRR. 


I sit me down in pensive mood, 
Revolving o’er the narrow span, 

From childhood’s days, the years how few, 
That ushers in the full fledged man. 


With buoyant step and kindling eye, 
He grapples with the tide of life, 

Resolved to win and earn success, 
Be foremost hero in the strife. 


A change comes on his youthful dreams, 
The sun that rose in splendor bright, 
In manhood’s gay and early morn, 
Oft sinks away to gloomiest night. 


’Tis well if hopes beyond the grave, 

Doth cheer us through the winding vale ; 
If we but trust the One above, 

In darkest hour He will not fail. 


Away with baubles of the earth, 
A diadem I would not wear, 

But give to me the crown of life, 
That I with saints above can share. 


Yes, here ’tis all a fleeting show, 

And much of pain consumes the heart ; 
Ere we attain the wane of life, 

To other scenes we would depart 


With patience let us run the race, 
Performing all the good we can, 

When angels through the gates of heaven, 
At last will usher in A MAN. 


Planning for the Future. 


Up life’s hill, so steep and rugged, 
Toiling all the live-long day, 

Planning, planning for the future, 
As the moments glide away. 


Now in little airy castles 
Thoughts delight awhile to stay, 

And, forgetting all the sorrows 
That befall us by the way. 


High we bnild them, little castles, 
Where no tears can ever flow— 
Where the music is the sweetest, 
Where the fairest flowers grow. 


High we build the little castles, 
And we work the live-long day, 
Forgetting what our hands were doing 
While the moments glide away. 


Iigh we build them, and, forgetting 
‘That the morrow’s sun may shine 
Only on a heap of ruins— 
Wrecked upon the shores of time. 


— Selected. 


COTTAGE ORGANS. 


The Estey Organ Manufactory at Brattleboro. 


ONE OF VERMONT'S Most NoTaBLE ENTERPRISES— 
Tue History AND GROWTH OF THE BusINESsS— 
Tug Larcest CoTTaAGE ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN 
THE WoORLD—How THE BUSINESS IS CARRIED ON. 


Vermont’s list of manufacturing enterprises is a 
short but exceedingly honorable one, for whatever 
credit there is in leading the world in the manufac- 
ture of scales and cottage organs, belongs to the 
Green Mountain state and to the towns of St. Johns- 
bury and Brattleboro, Any State might well be 
proud to have these great enterprises within her 
limits, and we may well pardon the pride which 
Vermonters naturally take in the unparalleled suc- 
cess which has attended the energy and efforts of the 
men in charge of. these two great establishments. A 
noticeable and significant circumstance connected 
with each of them, is the fact that they have been 
built up and controlled by individuals rather than 
by corporations, and that what has elsewhere been 
done by asuccession of corporate managements, has 
here been accomplished by two or three individuals 
who have grown up with the business which they 
have fostered, and who have taken all its risks and 
enjoyed all its successes. 

The manufacture of reed musical instruments 
dates back to 1846 at Brattleboro, and, like many 
other now great enterprises, it had a very humble be- 
ginning and but little success. After a three years’ 
battle with adverse and unpropitious circumstances, 
the men who started the business concluded that 
digging gold in the new Eldorado of California, 
would bring quicker fortune than making melod- 
eons at Brattleboro, and they accordingly sold out, 
with the intention of packing themselves off for the 
Pacific coast, an intention, however, which sickness 
prevented them from carrying out. Mr. Jacob 
Estey, then a thrifty plumber, had some faith in the 
future of the enterprise, and expressed his willingness 
to furnish capital, and become a silent partner with 
the parties who succeeded the would-be gold dig- 
gers. The manufacturing department was for the 
next seven or eight years, conducted by different 
persons and with indifferent success, but Mr. Estey 
stood by with his money, and in 1857 became an 
active partner and the financial manager, under the 
firm name of Estey & Green. The financial troubles 


| of 1857 bore hardly upon this, as upon all other fee- 


ble industrial enterprises, and to that was added the 
same year a fire which destroyed their manufactory, 
which stood near where the Brattleboro house now 
stands, and caused them a heavy loss. Nothing 
daunted, however, by this ill fortune, the manufact- 
ory was promptly rebuilt, and the firm of Estey & 
Green continued the busines until 1861, when Mr. 
Estey took it alone. Three years later, in 1864, he 
was again burned out with heavy loss, but he again 
rebuilt, and a year later took in two partners under 
the firm name of J. Estey & Co. :The business was 


continued under this management for about fifteen 


months, and these two partners then retired and 
their places were filled by Mr. Levi K. Fuller, a son- 
in-law of Mr. Estey, and Mr. Julius J. Estey, his 


son. Mr. Fuller had been in the shops for seven 
years before, and had thoroughly mastered the me- 
chanical details of the business, and the younger 
Mr. Estey had_ been his father’s assistant in the busi- 
ness Management of the concern. The new firm 
was therefore a strong one and fully prepared to 
push the business they had undertaken. From that 
time to the present the enterprise has had constant 
and gratifying success, and its history for the last 
six years has been in gratifying and cheerful contrast 
with the vicissitudes of the first twenty years of its 
existence. 

After the second burning out in 1864 the manu- 
factory was located upon the ‘‘flats” in the buildings 
now occupied by the Brattleboro furniture company, 
but the disastrous effect sof the freshets in that Jo- 
cality admonished them that another location must 
be sought for the growth and enlargement of their 
business. A farm of some sixty or seventy acres, 
fronting on Birge street and overlooking the village, 
was selected as a suitable site for the erection of the 
needed buildings in 1869, and the firm has now be- 
yond question the most convenient, complete and 
extensive reed organ manufactory in the world. 
There are seven three-story factories, one hundred 
feet long, and from thirty to thirty-eight feet in 
width, all built the same distance from Birge street, 
upon which they front, and forty feet from each 
other. A walk at the rear of the second story con- 
nects all these buildings, and by the aid of this and 
by elevators in each building, the transportation of 
articles from the different buildings, and from the 
different stories in the same buildings, is very readily 
accomplished. In the rear of these main buildings 
are two large dry houses, which are used for 
seasoning the lumber, and are kept at a uniform tem- 
perature of 120 degrees by means of steam pipes. 
There are also a blacksmith’s shop, a building for 
the steam fire engine and a fire proof engine house, 
and they are now building a large store house and 
gas works for supplying their manufactory with gas. 
There are also within the enclosure two dwelling 
houses occupied by the expressmen, watchman and 
firemen connected with the establishment, and in the- 
rear of the manufactory enclosure there has sprung 
up quite a village of comfortable and tidy looking 
dwelling houses, many of which are occupied by 
their workmen. The factories and dry houses are 
built of wood, but the sides as well as roofs are 
covered with slate, and the cornices are covered 
with tin. As further provisions against danger 
from fire, there is a steam fire engine ready for use 
at a moment’s notice, and an organized fire com- 
pany, the members of which are drilled fortnightly, 
and are put through all the evolutions incident to an 
ordinary conflagration. Buckets of water and fire 
extinguishers, with printed directions for their use 
and management, are kept upon every floor, and 
trusty watchman are upon the ground day and 
night, Sundays and holidays. Several large reser- 
voirs within the enclosure contain an ample supply 
of water for any probable emergency. So complete 
is the organization of the fire recy bo 5 alluded to, 
that on the occasion of a recent visit from the fire 
inspector, only four minutes elapsed between giving 
the alarm and having two streams playing with full 
force, 
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Lumber, reed metal, ivory and ebony are the raw 
materials used at this manufactory, and these articles 
carefully prepared, and abundantly ‘‘mixed with 
brains, sir,” produce the cottage organs which have 
made the house of J. Estey & Co., so well and favor- 
ably known wherever musical instruments are used. 
The lumber used in the cases is pine and black wal- 
nut from Michigan and. Indiana, and French 
veneers from. France, and this lumber, after being 
stuck up in the yard about a year, is placed in the 
dry houses and kept there until it is thoroughly 
seasoned, It is then taken into buildings number 
one and two, which are devoted to case making, 
with the exception of the first floor of number one 
which is used for reed making. In the lower story 
of number two the lumber is planed, in the second 
stories of these two buildings it is cut up into sizes, 
and in the third stories the cases are put together. 
The annual consumption of lumber, including the 
Vermont lumber used for packing boxes, is about 
three million feet. An ingeniously contrived steam 
fan takes the sawdust and shavings from the saw- 
ing and planing machines, and deposits them ina 
building near the furnaces, and several men are con- 
stantly employed in removing the dust and dirt from 
other portions of the manufactory, so that the air 
which the workmen breathe is always pure and 
wholesome. Building number three is devoted to 
action making, and in the third story of this build- 
ing, is the reed board room where openings for 
the reeds are made by cutters which make over 
eight thousand revolutions per minute. In the rear 
of the first floor of this building is the iron depart- 
ment, and at the rear of this building are a Corliss 
engine of one hundred horse power, and four boilers 
of two hundred horse power, which furnish power 
and heat for the whole establishment, and which 
are kept in constant operation without reference to 
working hours. Number four, the central building 
of the seven, is the setting up department, and there 
the different parts are brought together from the 
other buildings, and combined into cottage organs. 
The lower floor of number five is devoted to offices 
and packing rooms, and the lower story of number 
six is the bellows room. The second and third 
stories of each of these buildings are devoted to tun- 
ing, and are divided into light and cheerful rooms 
ten feet square, for the use of the tuners. Number 
seven is devoted to varnishing and finishing the 
cases. This shows the general arrangement and dis- 
tribution of the work, and there isa regular line of 
sequence between the different processes, so that 
nothing has to be rehandled, but passes directly 
from one process to the next in order. 

The most carefully guarded department of the 
works from the eyes of the curious, is the reed room 
in the lower story of number one, and passes issued 
at the office for inspection of the works do not pro- 
vide for admission to that room, unless special 
arrangement is made to that effect with the proprie- 
tors. One of the peculiar excellences of the Estey 
organs, is the sweetness and purity ef their tones, 
and a considerable part of this is due to the reeds— 
both to the material of which they are made, and to 
the manner in which they are constructed out of the 
metal The fact that the reeds experience several 
thousand vibrations per second, will give some idea 
of the requirements in the metal, and the reed metal 
used here and at other reed organ manufactories, is 
made by the Scoville manufacturing company at 
Waterbury, Ct., and is the result of a series of care- 
ful and pains-taking experiments, made many years 
ago by the managers of that company together with 
a number of organ manufacturers. They at last se- 
cured just the compound needed, and the propor- 
tions then determined upon have been carefully 
sadbered to ever since, and no other concern has 
been able to duplicate it. The metal comes in sheets, 
and in the reed room there are about a dozen costly 
and delicate automatic machines, which are used 
in the preparation of this metal into reeds. These 
machines have ail been invented and built upon the 
premises, and they do their allotted work so perfect- 
ly and with such marked results, that they are the 
envy of other manufacturers, who have in vain re- 
sorted to every means to possess themselves of the 
peculiarities of their construction. After the ma- 
chines have done all that they can do in the prepar- 
ation of the reeds, their work is supplemented and 
completed by skillful hands, and by this combina- 
tion of mechanical action, the most gratifying results 
in the perfection of reeds are reached. Some three 
thousand pounds of reed metal are worked up 
every month, and when the delicacy and lightness of 
a single reed are considered, one can hardly form an 
adequate idea of the vast number of reeds which are 
here manipulated in the course of a year. The ma- 
chinery used in this establishment has been mostly 
invented and constructed under the supervision of 
Mr. Fuller, and to his genius for organizing and ar- 
ranging, is to be attributed the excellent, practical 


management of the manufactory, and the labor 
saving and expediating arrangements in use...He 
has been in full charge of the manufacturing depart- 
ment of the business, since he became a member of the 
firm, and has paid careful attention to the producing 
of organs, while his associates have been equally 
busy and effective, in the management of the other de- 
partments of the business. The first successful 
octave coupler or harmonic attachment, was made 
here, and the firm owns some twenty-five patents 
covering the harmonic attachment, the vox humana, 
the vox jubilante, the manual sub bass, knee swell, 
the reed board, and other valuable improvements 
invented and adopted by them. 

The ivory used for keys amounts to about 
$5,000 a month, and a goodly number of elephants 
must have been sacrificed for the benefit of the users 
of the Estey organs. There is but one ivory import- 
ing house in the United States, and there are but 


two places where the ivory is cut up for keys. |: 


These are the Connecticut villages of Deep River 
and Center Brook, and the Estey company’s keys 
are cut at the latter place. The tuning is done both 
by men and women, and it is worthy of note that 
the first successful employment of women as tuners 
has been made here, and although the experiment 
has been tried only about three years, the success 
which has attended it has been very encouraging 
and gratifying. The work of the various tuners is 
revised by severals correctors, in each building 
where the tuning is done, and when the correctors 
have attended to their duty, the organs are sent to 
the packing room, and are carefully and critically 
examined in every part and respect by the inspector. 
If anything is found wrong it is remedied if possi- 
ble, and if it cannot be remedied the instrument is 
condemned, for it is a cardinal principle with Estey 
& Co. to send out no imperfect organs. Every man 
has his department of work, and whenever the in- 
spector finds a defect he knows whom to call for, 
and stepping into the office, which is connected by 
speaking tubes with each floor of the several build- 
ings, he notifies the person in whose department the 
trouble occurred. A careful record is kept of the 
standing of every person’s work, and as the aim of 
the proprietors is to make constant advancement in 
the standard of work performed, a workman who 
does not show steady improvement, very soon has 
permanent leave of absence given him. Over four 
hundred persons are now employed in the establish- 
ment, many of whom have been there ever since the 
enterprise was started, and in looking about over 
the workmen, one sees quite a number of gray head- 
ed men whose term of service has been twenty years 
or more. Skill and experience form an organ 
maker's capital, and the policy of the proprietors is 
to keep all faithful and skillful workmen, and 
make as few changes in their force as possible. The 
workmen too become enthusiastic in their work, and 
most of them are quite as ambitious as are the pro- 
prietors for steady improvement and progress in the 
character of the work turned out. With the excep- 
tion of half a dozen Germans and Swedes, and 
three or four Irishmen who are employed in the 
yard, the entire force of workmen employed is of 
American birth and extraction, and the employment 
of so large and so skillfull a force, is no small ad- 
vantage to the material and other interests of Brat- 
tleboro. The present production of organs is two 
hundred a week, and even this large production 
does not keep pace with the demand. The sales 
are all made at wholesale to local agents in different 
parts of the country, with the exception of the 
Southern States, and the weekly orders of these 
agents are constantly ahead of the production. 
The increase in production must necessarily be 
small and slow, for considerable time is needed for 
making a good organ workman, and only actual 
trial will determine whether or not a person’s forte 
lies in that direction. 

The estimation in which the public holds the Estey 
organs, is sufliciently attested by the constantly in- 
creasing demand for their instruments, by the un- 
solicited testimonials of those who have used them, 
and by some hundred and fifty medals, first prem- 
iums and diplomas which have been awarded them, 
at fairs and exhibitions in different parts of the 
country. As complete as is the Estey organ to-day, 
it will be completer to-morrow if possible, for these 
gentlemen who have built up this business from 
small beginnings and precarious success, until it 
represents a permanent investment of about a mil- 
lion dollars, and disburses for labor nearly a 
thousand dollars for every working day in the year, 
are not the men to rest satisfied with any present 
achievement of excellence, in the instruments which 
they manufacture. They have been vigilant and 
watchful in the past, in improving their machinery 
and perfecting their manufacturing arrangements, 
and the results which they have been able to reach 


| give undoubted assurance that, however much they 


have accomplished thus far, both for themselves and 
their patrons, they will be no less eager and earnest 
in the future, in using every resource of inventive 
genius, mechanical skill, and large capital, for the 
purpose of giving.the public the best reed organ 
Map can anywhere be made.—Springfield_ Daily 
nion. anc foray ~& 


Simple.Music. | 


We commend the following article on SmrrE 
Music, which we extract from Brainard’s Musical 
World, to the careful perusal of our readers. We 
believe there are truths and principles there enunci- 
ated, worthy of thoughtful consideration, and, if 
made controlling, will tend to vast and happy results: 


Of late years there has been considerable agitation 
of the question as to whether or not simple, easy 
music should not be ignored, or, at least, passed over 
as lightly as possible, The -classicists condemn this 
class of music, root and branch... They.claim.that it 
is pernicious and productive only of evil, and that it 
is far better to have no music rather than admit to a 
hearing what is generally known as simple music. 

The opposing forces say that the masses of the 
people do not like—cannot be made to like, classic 
music, and assert that it is folly to attempt its intro- 
duction, arguing in effect to prove the old adage, 
‘© Yor populi, vox det.” 

Both classes are right in a measure, and both are 
to a certain extent wrong. 

Let us look into the characteristics of, and define 
more clearly what is meant by simple music: 

There is no question among intelligent and edu- 
cated musicians of the fact that music may be good 
or bad in moral effect, wholly independent of the 
words with which it is associated. To prove this it 
is only necessary to mention two examples, Chopin's 
Marche Funebre and the Sabre Song from La Grunde 
Duchesse. Hither of these compositions would 
impress every intelligent hearer and produce a 
strongly-marked effect even if he were ignorant of 
what they were or by whom written. 

Now the effect produced does not depend upon the 
technical difficulty of the piece, but upon its soul— 
the thought conveyed. If the thought be pure and 
good, the moral effect will correspond, while no 
amount of coloring and technical difficulty will make 
an essentially impure, lascivious melody good and 
wholesome mental food. The simplest possible piece 
may contain init a true and worthy thought, while 
the most artistically elaborate composition may, 
when stripped of its outer adornments, be found 
essentially vile. ; 

There is still a third class which may be not inaptly 
expressed by a zero, which is a mere vacuity, con- 
taining nothing. Strip these pieces of the husks 
which envelop them and there remains simply noth- 
ing. 

To this class belongs a large part of the so called 
church music of this year of grace 1873. Tunes are 
made almost by the yard and cut off in length to suit, 
but there is absolutely nothing in them, 

The defenders of this class of music claim that it 
is necessary to use this in the elementary singing 
schools—that classes will not and cannot sing difhi- 
cult music. To which we reply that there is surely 
no lack of good material on hand. The presses of 
the country for the past quarter of a century have 
been pouring out a vast flood of music, and surely 
enough. that is good and true niay be found without 
resorting to that which is not. But there is an 
inside view of this subject. As Sam. Weller expres- 
ses, it, there are ‘‘veals within veals” The book- 
makers of the country are anxious for fame and 
money. In response to the call for new music they 
grind out so many pages more or less of unmitigated 
drivel, ignoring completely all chords except the 
everlasting tonic, subdominant and dominant, or if 
they venture to stay away from these broad high- 
ways they invariably get befogged and have to get 
back again by jumping the fence. ~ f 

It is all right to make money by writing music. 
It is all right to strive for fame in a similar channel, 
but it is most certainly all wrong when these motives 
are the leading ones, and when love for true artistic 
progress is kept in the background, if not entirely 
lost sight of. o 

In common school education it is necessary to 
begin at first principles. The child must start with 
the primary speller and by progressive steps reach 
the broad Ocean of literature, but our educators exer- 
cise the utmost caution as to whut the children read. 
What would be thought of a school board who 
would permit the majority of the reading exercises 
in the schools under their control to be made up of 
selections from ‘‘Beadle’s Dime Novels,” or the 
works of Paul de Kock, 
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Yet a perfect analogy to such a course is found in 


the conduet of those who use simple music only, and 
that of the trashy kind above alluded to. 

Musical education must be progressive. The child 
must pass through the successive stages from the 
simplest possible tunes, through the modern dance- 
music, through the fantasia stage up to the higher 
planes of musical culture; and in this progression 
he needs at every step the wise counsels of an expe- 
rienced teacher to point out the faults and errors, as 
well as the beauties of the pieces in hand. 

Simple music for beginners by all means, but 
beware how you select it, and especially beware of 
suffering the young mind to dwell long upon or to 
rest satisfied with it, and be sure that your simple 
music is not machine-made; be sure that it says some- 
thing; that it expresses some clear, well-defined 
musical thought, and that this thought is of an 
ennobling and elevating tendency and not of debas- 
ing influence. ‘‘Milk for babes” is the apostolic 
direction; only be sure that you give milk and not 
dish-water. 


Fiddling under Difficulties. 


A southern paper relates the snagging of a steam- 
boat, with the owner on board, who was very fond 
of playing on the violin. The captain, pilot and 
engineer were in the cabin playing cards one day, 
when her bow struck a snag with force that knock- 
ed a hole in her side as big as a hogshead. The 
shock upset the faro bank and those gathered around 
it, and caused a general confusion and consternation 
among all except the owner, who, having righted 
himself in his chair, re-commenced his tune where 
he left off, and went on as though nothing had hap- 
pened. 

“She's sinking,” shouted an Arkansas man, dress- 
ed in a hickory bark coat, who was making his way 
out of the cabin with a pair of saddle-bags on his 
arm. ‘‘ Tomahawk me if she ain’t sinking, sure.” 

The owner heard it, but fiddled away as uncon- 
cerned as Nero at the burning of Rome. ‘‘ Three 
feet of water in the hold !—Run, old Buzzard, 
ashore if you can,” shouted the captain. The start- 


ling words reached the ears of the owner, but he| 


continued to saw away. 

The passengers ran to him, and bawled out, 

“Do you know the boat is snagged »” 

““T suspected something of the kind,” coolly 
answered the owner, as he laid is left earon the 
violin, @ a Ole Bull, and appeared perfectly en- 
chanted with his own strains. 

“She'll be lost in five minutes,’ 
passengers. 

““She’s been a losing concern this five years,” 
replied the owner, as he drew most excruciating 
tones from his fiddle. 

““T can feel her settle,” said a passenger. 

““T wish she would settle with me for what I’ve 
lost by her, before she goes down,” was the owner’s 
reply, as his right hand moved backward and for- 
ward over the fiddle. 

‘*But why don’t you speak to the captain, and 
give him orders what to do in this emergency 2” 
asked the good-natured passengers, 

‘* Interfering with the officers of this boat isa 
very delicate matter,” meekly remarked the owner, 
as he still sawed away. 

The boat careened over, and the next moment the 
cabin was half full of water. 

The buzzard, together with her cargo and ma- 
chinery, proved a total loss. The officers, crew 
and passengers saved themselves by means of a 
yawl ; the owner swam ashore with his fiddle under 
his right arm and the bow in his mouth. No insur- 
ance. 


. 


continued the 


A New Mosrcat Conrrrvance.—In one of the 
Western States, a German Lutheran minister, who 
has a wonderful inventive and ,constructive genius, 
has for years devoted his leisure time to inventing 
some kind of musical instrument so simple that it 
will not require long practice and skilled fingers to 
produce the best music. He has now perfected a 
contrivance which can be attached to an organ or 
other musical instrument, and by touching the keys 
in regular order, commencing at the left-hand side, 
any tune for which it is set will be played. The 


- attachment is as yet limited to forty tunes, but a 


great many more can be very easily attached. 


CurE REPLIES OF THE GREAT FREDERICK.—A lady 
made a complaint to Frederick the Great, King of 
Prussia: ‘‘ Your Majesty,” said she, ‘‘ my husband 
treats me badly.” ‘* That’s none of my business,” 
replied the king. ‘‘ But he speaks ill of you,” said 
the lady. ‘‘That,” replied he, ‘‘is none of your 
business,” 
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Correspoutence. 


Our Boston Leiter. 
; pets, 
| BRILLIANT Success OF THE [rattan Opera Sra- 
son—Lucca AND KELLOGG—CONCERTS AND OTH- 
ER ENTERTAINMENTS—A New EnGLiso TENOR 
| —Tun ApoLtto CLuB—Joun K. Paine’s NEw 


Oratrorro—Mvsic To Comm, Ere. 


t 
H 


Boston, January 17, 1873. 

I wrote last month to the effect that the fire had 

seemed to throw a damper upon the musical season 
—if the big conflagration may be said to have had 
any damper—and so it had. The influence has con- 
tinued to a certain extent, but, strangely enough, it 
has not affected that high-priced institution, the 
‘opera. Everybody predicted a financial failure for 
Messrs. Maretzek and Jarrrett’s operatic undertak- 
ing, and with apparent reason, too, in view of the 
numerous examples of the same thing in recent mu- 
sical and theatrical enterprises. But Pauline Lucca 
came and conquered, and the spacious theatre is 
crowded on the nights she appears at the rate of 
four dollars for the best seats. Miss Kellogg has 
been moderately successful, and certainly has never 
sung better, but, then, Miss Kellogg has been heard 
at a lower price of admission, and the Kellogg nights 
suffer in comparison with the Lucca nights. The 
best performances of all have been when the two 
prime donne have appeared in the same opera, as in 
“Te Nozze di Figaro” and ‘‘Don Giovanni.” 
Lucca has thus far appeared as Leonora in ‘La Fa- 
vorita,” Margherita in “ Faust,” Cherubino in ‘‘Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” Zerlina in ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” and 
Valentina in ‘‘Les Huguenots.” To-night she ap- 
pears as Zerlina in ‘Fra Diavolo,” and next week 
'**Mignon” and ‘‘L’Africaine” are promised. 
Miss Kellogg has sung Violetta in ‘La Traviata” 
‘(on the opening night, January 7th), Zeonora in ‘Tl 
Trovatore,” Donna Anna in ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” and 
Susanna in ‘‘Le Nozze di Figaro.” Lucca’s versa- 
tility is remarkable. She sings tragic opera and 
comic opera equally as well, and her Cherudino is as 
|light, graceful and sparkling as her Valentina is in- 
‘tense, strong and dramatic. Her voice is peculiarly 
‘rich, though it does not extend high in the upper 
register, and the listener cannot but feel its influ- 
ence. Her Margherita differs somewhat from 
Nilsson’s and Kellogg’s, and is by no means her best 
‘part. Kellogg is better in some portions of the gar- 
den scene, but fails to give the later scenes with such 
grandeur and fullness of dramatic effect. Nilsson 
makes much of the cathedral scene and the prison 
scene, and it is in these portions of the opera Lucca’s 
greatest power also lies. Her performance as a 
whole, however, is less idealistic than either Kel- 
logg’s or Nilsson’s, although there is something inde- 
scribably fine in her rendering of the scene in the 
cathedral, 7z the cathedral, and not upon the out- 
side, as this portion of the opera is usually given. 

Lucca’s Valentina is a combination of magnificent 
vocalism and gloriously rich dramatic coloring, and 
the representation of last Wednesday evening 
aroused a really great degree of enthusiasm. So, 
too, did her Leonora in ‘‘ La Favorita.” Miss Kel 
logg has met with unqualified success both as Leono- 
|ra in Verdi's opera and in the trying role of Donna 
Anna, both of which are parts which would seem at 
first thought too heavy for her. The rest of the 
troupe, with one or two exceptions, are not up to 
the high standard of the leading prime donne, or, in- 
deed, anywhere near it. Nevertheless, they are 
, generally much better than the New York press 
‘have given them credit for being, and, at least, they 


|tinguish themselves very highly in the opposite di- 
rection. After the severe strictures of the New 
| York press, Boston had expected a lot of ‘‘sticks,” 


/and was not a little surprised and delighted to find 


have not done positive ill, if they have failed to dis- | 


| the troupe much better than it had anticipated. 
, The season will continue through next week. 

| The Harvard Musical Association has given two 
‘concerts, since my last letter was written, the fourth 
of their series on the day following Christmas, and 
the fifth on the 9th instant. At the concert of De- 
|cember 26th, the chief event was the American debut 
of Mr. Nelson Varley, the English tenor, who has 
‘come over to join the Rudersdorff troupe. Madame 
Rudersdorff, by the bye, has not been very success: 
|ful in this country, at least, outside of New Eng. 
land, and her troupe will not have as much to do as 
they anticipated. She has given up her projected 
western tour. 

Mr. Varley has a fine voice and an excellent 
method, and his admirable rendering of a concert 
aria by Mozart, and an aria from Handel's ‘‘ Israel 
in Egypt,” made him a favorite at once. 

Mr. G. W. Sumner appeared at the same concert, 
playing a piano concerto—Chopin’s, in F minor— 
passably well. At the fifth concert, Mr. J. ©. D. 
Parker performed Moschelle’s piano concerto in G 
minor, and Mr. August Kutzleb executed a concerto 
for the oboe by Rietz. The overture to ‘‘ Coriolan,” 
by Beethoven, Cherubini’s overture to ‘‘Les Aben- 
cerrages,” and Mozart’s symphony No. 6, in C, were 
played by the orchestra. 

At the sixth concert of the series, February 6th, 
the first movement of Rubenstein’s ‘‘ Ocean” sym- 
phony will be played by the orchestra. Mr. B. J. 
Lang will perform the Concertstueck in G, by Schu- 
mann, and the D minor concerto of Bach will be 
played on three pianos. 

The New England Conservatory of Music gave a 
very interesting concert at Wesleyan Association 
Hall, on the 4th inst., when a new concert cabinet 
organ manufactured by the Mason & Hamlin Organ 
Company, was introduced. The instrument com- 
bines some new ideas with the best features of the 
French organs, and is especially adapted to concert 
purposes. It has a wonderful sweetness and_bril- 
liancy of tone, and far greater variety tham any in- 
strument of its class has hitherto exhibited. Its 
orchestral effect is also quite remarkable. It was 
played on this occasion by Mr. Henry Strauss, both 
in solos and concerted numbers, Messrs. George E. 
Whiting (piano), F. H. Torrington (violin), and 
Wulf Fries (violoncello), assisting on those instru- 
ments. Miss Sarah C. Fisher appeared at the same 
concert with very fine success, singing a scena from 
‘Ernani” and two German songs. The Conserva- 
tory gives another concert at Wesleyan Association 
Hall, on the 25th, and its quarterly exhibition oc- 
curs at Music Hall, February 1st. 

The Boston Conservatory of Music, gave its 
quarterly concert at Music Hall, last Saturday after- 
noon. 

The Apollo Club gave two magnificent concerts 
on the 8rd and 6th inst. Both were private soirees, 
tickets being distributed only among members and 
their friends, but music hall was densely packed on 
both occasions. The club sang the same programme 
on the two evenings, and at the second concert an 
ochestra assisted. ‘‘The Cheerful Wanderer” by 
Mendelssohn, ‘‘The Night” by Schubert, ‘‘ Rhine 
Wine Song” by Franz, ‘‘A May Night” by Kucken, 
the Chorus of Dervishes from ‘*The Ruins of 
Athens” by Beethoven, ‘‘The Woodland Rose” by 
Fischer, ‘‘ The Tars Song” by Hatton, ‘‘The Long 
Day Closes” by Sullivan, a double chorus from 
Mendelssohn's ‘‘Antigone” music, ‘‘ Evening Song” 
by Naater, and a ‘‘Champagne Song” by Schrober, 
comprised the vocal numbers. The club is under 
the direction of Mr. B. J. Lang, and has improved 
since last season. It is made up of some fifty of the 
best voices of the city. 

Madame Rudersdortt gave the first of a series of 
three matinees on the 7th inst., at Mechanics’ Hall, 
}assisted by Miss Alice Fairman, Mr. Varley, Miss 
Mary Underwood, pianist, and others. Miss Therese 
Liebe, the violiniste, was too ill to appear, and the 
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performance suffered greatly in consequence of the 
substitution at the last moment of another violin 
player, who had not even had time to rehearse the 
music he was expected to play. The programme 
embraced several fresh selections, including a selec- 
tion from Mendelssohn’s early opera, ‘‘Camacho’s 
.Wedding” (sung by Madame Rudersdorff,) and a 
beautiful composition by Rubinstein, entitled ‘‘ The 
Naiads,” in whicly the principal part was sustained 
by Miss Fairman. The remaining matinees will take 
place January 21st, and February 4th. 

Camilla Urso is to give a series of chamber con- 
certs at Mechanics’ Hall, in the latter part of the 
season, with the assistance of some of our best instru- 
mentalists, when she will be heard for the first time 
in Boston in stringed quartettes, trios, etc. These 
entertainments were originally announced to open 
on the 22d inst., but the plan of giving them thus 
early was abandoned on account of profitable con- 
cert engagements which offered themselves from 
New York, Brooklyn and Philadelphia. She is to 
play with the New York Philharmonic Society to- 
morrow. 

Messrs. Hugo Leonhard, and Julius Eichberg, are 
to give a series of classical matinees at Wesleyan 
Hall, January 31, February 14, March 7 and 21, and 
April 4 and 18. 

The Handel and Hayden Society will give ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus,” and ‘‘ Elijah,” February 8th and 9th, 
with the assistance of Madame Rudersdorff, Miss 
Fairman and Mr. Varley. 

The Foster Club of Boston Highlands gave two 
concerts at the chapel of the Mount Pleasant Con- 
gregational Church, January 8th and 10th, underthe 
direction of Mr. John C. Warren. The programme, 
which was the same on both evenings, comprised 
among other selections the forty-sixth psalm, for solos 
and chorus, by Dudley Buck, Mendelssohn’s ninety- 
eighth psalm, choruses from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lore- 
ley,” and songs by W. H. Gerrish and others. 

The Boston Catholic Choral Society will give a 
concert on the 16fh of February, when Gounod’s 
choral music, as performed at the Crystal Palace, 
London, under the composer’s own direction, will be 
sung for the first time in America. 

M’lle Aimee and her Opera Bouffe Troupe, will 
appear at the Globe early next month. 

John K. Paine’s new oratorio, ‘‘St. Peter,” is 
meeting with great favor from the choral societies, 
several of which have arranged to take it up for 
rehearsal. It is a work of a high order of merit, 
and will give its composer a foremost place among 
living oratorio writers. Strangely enough, Sir Julius 
Benedict and Mr. Paine were engaged simultane- 
ously upon the same subject. The two works differ 
essentially, however, and those who have examined 
both scores say the American composer will not suf- 
fer by the comparason. 

The stereotype plates of ‘‘The Tribute of Praise,” 
were destroyed in the great fire, but Dr. Tourjee has 
a new edition of the work nearly ready. 


RANGER. 


From Jackson. 


TuE cheering news comes to us from the goodly 
city of Jackson, that they have organized a musical 
association, under auspices truly encouraging and 
auguring well of prosperity and success. Some of 
its officers we are personally acquainted with, and 
hence speak by letter; they have the ability and snap 
requisite to push the good thing right along. The 
officers are: 

F. H. Burasss, President, 

Pror. J. Troutman, Conductor, 

Pror, SCHEFFLER, Organist, 

SANFORD Hunt, Secretary. 

We hope to hear often from this society, and 
anticipate happy results from the efforts of these 
good workers in the cause of music. 


Correspondence of the Song Journal. 


Our Chicago Letter. 


Cuicaao, January 10, 1873. 

The only entertainments worthy of note which 
have been afforded to the thusic lovers of Chicago, 
during the past month, were the Rubenstein concerts, 
which occurred the first week in December. These 
included six evening performances and a single 
matinee, and took place at Aiken’s Theatre. It is 
a mortifying fact to chronicle that they failed to 
awaken the enthusiasm that might have been ex- 
pected from their merits, and that their patronage, 
as in most of the cities where they have been given, 
was altogether too light. This result was due some- 
what to the high rates of admission which the man- 
agement thought fit to demand, but it was owing 
still more to the absence of attractive vocalists in 
the troupe. Thislack of success has proved beyond 
a question, that the masses will not go out to listen 
to the piano and violin alone, although the instru- 
ments may be played by the most accomplished 
artists that ever struck the keys or drew the bow. 
To the multitude there is a charm in the human 
voice which cannot be equalled by the most exquisite 
music possible to any instrument of man’s invention. 
The manager who forgets or defies this natural and 
instinctive preference, when selecting soloists for a 
concert troupe, should be a philosopher as well as a 
schemer, in order to bear the sure failure that awaits 
him, with appropriate equanimity. 

So much has already been said of the art and the 
manner of Rubenstein and Wienianski that little 
remains now to be added. Although in mere execu- 
tion upon their respective instruments the one can 
scarcely be said to surpass the other, there is a strik- 
ing difference in the impression they produce. 
There does not seem to be any measurable distance 
between the two artists, but there is a decided in- 
equality between the two men. It is an instance 
where the weight of character is finely shown. 
Probably the violinist is far the more genial and 
amiable in disposition, as he is more easy and 
gracious in manner. But there is a deal of material- 
ity in his constitution that is obtrusively visible in 
his physique, and plainly apparent to the soul in his 
music. He has acquired a wonderful mastery over 
the violin, and performs with astonishing facility 
the most difficult feats of technique. Some of the 
intricate passages he accomplished have never before 
been essayed in an American concert room. But 
with all this amazing talent and skill, there was 
lacking that heaven-born tone that falls on the ear 
with divine significance. His hearers wondered and 
admired, but did not adore. It was a creature, like 
unto, themselves, who was displaying these curious 
and surprising achievements. It was human art, 
not a celestial gift, and the effect accorded with the 
cause. But with Rubenstein all was pure intellect, 
unalloyed genius. He was haughty, cold and dis- 
tant, as if his spirit were remote and dwelt apart. 
He was oblivious of his audience, never evincing a 
consciousness of their presence beyond the low bow 
on approaching and leaving them, and the slight 
inclination towards the piano when their applause 
broke out at the conclusion of a number. He never 
turned his face toward them, or gave them one 
glance of recognition. Yet this fine scion of the 
ordinary relation between performer and spectator 
created no offense. It was like the contact between 
spirit and flesh, and there was no disappointment 
that the one did not deserve to meet on the plane of 
the other. But he made himself manifest through 
the medium of the piano. He sat down to the in- 
strument with a grave, earnest face, and swept his 
fingers over the keys as if he had a holy task laid 
upon him to interpret the deep and subtle meanings 
of the great tone masters. He played with the pre- 
cision, the passion, the delicacy, the might, of a 
master approaching his work with reverence and 
solemnity. 


Much has been said of the unique ugliness of 
Rubenstein’s features, and their resemblance to those 
of the great Beethoven. His face is indeed rugged, 
but the calm strength and nobility of all its lines 
elevates it above the accusation of homeliness. The 
width of the brow, the contour of the head, and the 
shaggy mane falling about it, recall the portrait of 
Beethoven, but still more that of Liszt, as he is - 
commonly represented, with face upturned and hair 

tossed wildly back, sitting in an attitude of rapture 

before the piano. 

While Rubenstein was in our city he one day vis- 
ited the Chicago Musical College. After examining 
with much interest its methods of instruction, he 
expressed a wish to hear one of the students play. 
A young lady was called upon who declined on the 
plea of not having her music. Then Rubenstein 
turned gravely round to one of the directors and 
said with frank brevity ‘‘She is lazy.” It wasa 
sharp sentence, but it expressed the stern principles 
of the musician. With him, a student’s duty in- 
cludes not only a perfect performance of a piece of 
music with the notes in sight, but also that patient 
and prolonged practice needed to fix the whole score 
inalienably in the memory. The incident reveals 
the prodigies of labor the pianist has imposed upon 
himself. During the seven concerts he gave here, 
in each of which he played three or four of the 
longest and more difficult compositions ever written 
for the piano, he had not a note of music. before 
him. He read entirely from the page of his mem- 
ory. Through vast study he has made the master- 
pieces of music his very own, a part of himself, 
and he carries them about with him, where he does 
his genius, in the tissues of his brain. 

The manufacturers of the Steinway piano, upon 
which Rubenstein nightly plays, pay Mr. Grau $10,- 
000 for the privilege of having it displayed at these 
concerts. They also transport the instrument and 
send atuner along with it, at their own expense, 
throughout the tour. 

Although the last month’s musical records begin 
and end with the Rubenstein concerts, the annals of 
the drama include several notable events. The great 
Cushman is still in the midst of an engagement at 
McVickers’, in which she was preceded by Miss 
Jane Coombs. Mr. Lawrence Barrett has been at 
Aiken’s and Mrs. Scott Siddons has given, at brief 
intervals, five most successful dramatic readings. 

Although now in her sixty-fourth year, and ab- 
sent from the stage twelve years or more, during 
which she declares she never so much as thought 
of her abandoned art, Miss Cushman does not be- 
tray in her acting the slightest evidence of age, of 
weakness, or of loss. Her personations are now as 
vigorous, as sustained, as refined, and as imposing 
as they were in the medium of her days. During 
the first week of her appearance here she confined 
herself to her famous role of Mey Merr-iles, and de- 
lighted audiences thronged the theatre at every rep-_ 
resentation. Toward the last of the week it was 
difficult to secure even standing room without appli- 
cation in advance. The second week she has ap- 
peared in the characters of Lady Macbeth and Queen 
Katherine, and in the comedy of Simpson & Co., at 
the New Year’s matinee. 

As ‘‘ Meg Merrilles” Miss Cushman has never had 
a rival. The part is identified with her, as “ Rip 
Van Winkle” is with Jefferson, and whoever at- 
tempts it after her, must do so with the sure pros- 
pect of suffering from the comparison. ‘‘ Lady 
Macbeth,” on the other hand, has been so often es- 
sayed by actresses foreign and native, either as an 
independent exhibition of theirown art, or as a neces- 
sary support to some ambitious ‘‘ Macbeth,” that 
the public are tolerably familiar with the character, 
and have seen it rendered in such varying styles 
that they are able to judge, with some degree of in- 
telligence, of the skill with which it is assumed. 
The ‘‘Lady Macbeth” of Miss Cushman is a mid- 
dle-aged, mature, majestic woman. ‘There is no ef- 
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fort made to dress her in the charms of youth, or to 
hide by the devices of the toilet the real age of the 
actress who personates her. The beautiful gray 
hair, which lies like a crown on the head of Miss 
Cushman, equally becomes the regal face of Lady 
Macbeth. It does not give an impress of age, but, 
with the full form, the bright eye, the fresh cheek, 
it indicated that ripeness of the physical and intel- 
lectual nature for which we should look. It is no 
lady of tender years and limited experience who can 
coldly plot the murder of Duncan, invite her hus. 
band to the deed and sustain his weaker nature when 
it falters and fails. It was evidently at a period long 
gone by that she gave suck to babes and knew the 
sweets of a mother’s love. Henceforth the hopes 
springing from ambition are all to which her barren 
heart can give birth, and .upon their fructification 
she concentrates all the energy and activity of her 
being. Miss Cushman mingles with the hard and 
cruel traits of the murderous plotter, a deep and 
abiding tenderness for her husband, which shows 
there are some womanly attributes still attaching to 
her. The touching evidences she continually offers 
of loving solicitude for the partner of her crime, 
soften the severity of our judgment, and afford a 
grateful relief to the otherwise terrible picture. 
Hints of uncertainty, hesitation, sorrow and regret, 
indicate all along her course that she is not wholly 
iron-hearted, and that she has to scourge her inhu- 
man purpose to keep it from flagging. 


In the famous sleep-walking scene, Miss Cush- 
man’s conception is that of a wan, worn, haggard 
woman, emaciated by sickness and tottering with 
weakness. The tortures she has suffered from her 
guilty conscience, and from the knowledge of her 
husband’s remorse and anguish, have broken her 
spirit and wasted her flesh, until she is reduced to a 
pitiful shadow of the bold, proud, reliant woman 
who reached out her bloody hands for a crown with 
so appalling greed and courage. The conception 
will be acknowledged upon reflection a just one, but 
at first its strangeness is startling, and there is feel- 
ing of disappointment. The scene seems feeble in 
comparison with the tremendous intensity and 
power of the first two or three acts of the tragedy. 
But the aged and dying woman who finds no rest in 
her sleep, from tormenting visions, and who uncon- 
sciously now babbles the frightful secrets that oppress 
her is incapable of any but weak and trembling 
efforts. The strength, the skill, the subtlety, the 
success that made her fearfully glorious in the 
opening of her ambitious career, have deserted her 
now, and in abject wretchedness and misery her 
life draws to pitiful close. The picture is carefully 
studied, and is full of new and interesting sugges- 
tions, 


Mrs. Scott Siddons has made a most happy hit in 
her reading here. The little lady is deserving of her 
good fortune, for she has genius, beauty, and many 
sweet virtues. Her reading is an inspiration rather 
than an act, and captivates by its fervor, feeling and 
spontaneity. She took to the stage at twenty-one 
because the spirit of the Kemble’s long imprisoned 
within her breast clamored for liberty of expression. 
In early childhood she had evinced extraordinary 
dramatic talent, and was ever the applauded heroine 
of the private theatricals which were the favorite 
amusement of her school days in Germany. But 
this tendency toward the stage was afterwards care- 
fully repressed, as it was not the wish of her wid- 
owed mother that she should adopt the profession of 
her illustrious ancestors. And so in the absence of 
all reminders of the play, the young girl gradually 
forgot her love and capacity. for it, and at the age of 
eighteen married an officer of the English navy. 
When three years after, a separation from her hus- 
band, by his removal to distant service seemed 
imminent, she suddenly conceived the idea of turning 
to account the histrionic talent she felt sure she had 
inherited, and by this avenue to find an escape for 


the dreaded necessity of parting for a time from 
him who was so dear to her. After a vast deal of 
trial and difficulty, she succeeded in persuading her 
friends, and above all a London theatrical manager 
that her project was a wise one. She made her debut, 
convinced all doubters that she had discovered her 
vocation, and has since constantly increased in abil- 
ity and reputation. 

Mrs. Siddons is endowed with great personal 
charms, which are an invaluable advantage in her 
professional career. And with her lovely face and 
person, she unites the utmost simplicity of heart 
and the most engaging manners. Her finest exam- 
ple of reading is afforded in the before mentioned 
sleeping-walking scene in ‘‘ Macbeth.” This is a 
grand rendition, equalling in power and surpassing 
in beauty that of Miss Cushman. Some portions of 
her pantomime have never been excelled in the 
delivery and force of their suggestion, while the 
fixed gaze of her glassy eyeballs, the rigidity of her 
features and their utterly vacant expression, per- 
fectly represent the somnambulist condition. 

Mrs. Siddons is still young, she was born in 1844, 
and if she persists in her present course of assidious 
study, she will yet achieve a high and honorable 
renown. 


Miss Jane Coombs may be dismissed in a word 
She has a fair insipid face, and an elegant ward. 
robe. Of genuine dramatic ability, she has exceed- 
ingly little, and may be distinguished from the 
leading ladies of any stock company, only by her 
prettier features and more costly dress. 

Mr. Barrett has been attempting that impossible 
feat of making Shakespeare attractive by the help of 
a troupe of wretchedly inferior actors. His support 
at Aikens’ has been simply execrable. He isa refined 
and intelligent player, rendering his text with nice 
understanding, but he frequently mars his action 
with too much theatrical mannerism. There are 
many who believe him nevertheless to be the coming 
tragedian. He is a young Chicagoan, born and bred 
here; and many of his auditors, during his late sea- 
son were the boys and girls who learned lessons by 
his side, and were snowballed by him on Sundays. 

We have had a season of English Opera, and to 
night—this letter has been written at odds and ends 
of time for two weeks, and here it is the 20th—I go 
to Aiken’s to hear Offenbach’s opera bouffe sung by 
Aimee and her sixty-five unrivaled—always unrivaled 
you know—artists from the Paris Opera Houses, 
which ought to suspend business while they are 
away. The English opera was subjected to severe 
and well earned criticism, but the performances 
were by no means devoid of merit. The prima 
donna of the troupe is Rose Hersee, piquante, jolie 
and studious as ever. The second is Mrs. Zelda 
Seguin, whose fine mezzo voice begins to wear a little, 
but whose superb dramatic faculty makes her a 
delightful artiste, while her dignity and conscien- 
tious attention to the properties render her an admir- 
able background for a prima donna like little Rose, 
for Mrs. Seguin, if not quite majestic, is very nearly 
so, and Rose’s singing and acting fall back on her 
like sunbeams on a bald and shadowy mountain. 
Miss Emma Howson, a light and inelastic soprano, 
is attached to the troupe to vocalize the leading role 
on Miss Hersee’s fatigue nights. Brookhouse Bow- 
ler, Gustavus Hall, Eugene Clarke, John Clark,— 
of whom a word again,—and Edward Seguin are 
the male members of a company that ought to do 
‘‘Maritana” and the ‘‘ Bohemian Girl” well, but 
should not essay ‘‘ Trovatore.” But they did and 
failed. The length of this letter will prevent my 
saying anything in detail of the performances. 

You remember John Clark? I saw his name on 
the bills to sing Don Jose in ‘‘ Maritana,” and I said 
to my memory, ‘‘ Can this be John Clark, of De- 
troit?’? When the unhappy cavalier appeared I was 
in doubt, and cried with Johnson, ‘speak, that I 
may see thee!” It was John Clark, revised, enlarged 


and improved. His voice is broader, fuller, deeper 
than when he sang the pro peccatis in Father Bleyen- 
bergh’s ‘‘Stabat Mater”—how many years ago ?—in 
Young Men’s Hall. He is more portly in person, 
has aged a little too, and indicates in voice, in stage 
presence, and oft the stage, that a man cannot be a 
student and escape some furrowing by time’s flow. 
But he is young, alert, and robust, and his vocal 
organ is magnificent. His Don Jose was admirably 
taken as a whole. He sang the score with great 
fidelity, as meritoriously in recitative as in ballad; 
and while the orchestra was too low for aural con- 
venience, sang with a nicety and grace that made 
him a popular favorite immediately. Asan actor he 
lacks that ease born only of experience. He made 
an unmistakable hit in every opera in which he 
appeared, and so welcome was his voice that the 
public demand compelled the management to sub- 
stitute him as Arnheim for Gustavus Hall in the 
Saturday matinee. Although a lighter man physi- 
cally than Drayton, of Green memory, or Campbell, 
his make up for the part was surprisingly good. 
The troupe sings in concert here to-morrow night, 
and again in opera six weeks hence. The Lucca 
Italian people come on February 2, to McVicker’s, 
and will charge Nilsson prices. Boucicault and his 
charming wife hold the boards now. 


Our New York Letter. 


To the Editor of the Sone JOURNAL. 
New York, January 15, 1873. 

There has been a dearth of novelties since my last. 
Brougham has had his ‘‘Atherly Court,” a histori- 
cal drama founded on Robinson’s novel ‘‘A Bridge of 
Glass,” produced at the Union Square Theatre. In 
some respects it is a success, in others a failure, as 
was the case with his ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” brought out 
at Booth’s recently, in which Miss Helen Temple, 
a debutant, took the leading part, of which she 
made a complete failure. But this was, in great 
measure, the fault of the author in not making of 
the character such a one as would appeal to the 
sympathies of the audience. In some respects it 
was too cold and lifeless—almost asa statue. In 
others it was as passionate and heroic as to appear 
ridiculous. Mr. Brougham based the merit of both 
these dramas on the manipulation of the scenes and 
the elaboration of the plot, rather than in the de- 
lineation of character. The plot of ‘ Atherly 
Court” is clever and well carried out, surpassing 
that of ‘‘Joan of Arc” as much as the scenes of 
the latter surpass those of the former in dramatic 
effect. Mr. Brougham’s genuine success as a 
writer of burlesques disqualifies him, in my opin- 
ion, from writing a successful drama or comedy. 

Booth has returned to his own theatre for his 
annual winter engagement of a month or so, and is 
‘himself again” in ‘‘ Richard ILI,” Shakspeare’s 
immortal play, in which part and piece he is per- 
fectly at home, and has done more to render him- 
self famons and make himself popular with us New 
Yorkers, than in any other, if we except Hamlet 
and Cardinal Richelieu. 

The appearance of Mr. Sothern as Sam, in ‘‘ Broth - 
er Sam,” at Wallack’s, may be considered another 
‘‘novelty,” as the public have been for so long ac- 
customed to see him as Lord Dundreary, and only 
that, that they began to think him ‘‘part and par- 
cel” of that eccentric and idiotic fop. Mr. Soth- 
ern’s Sam is a clever piece of acting, but it is con- 
tinually reminding us, in his tones and manner, of 
Lord Dundreary. Perhaps that fault will stick to 
him always. I think that the plot and situations of 
‘Brother Sam” are very funny, and also clever and 
well managed, and are immensely superior to ‘‘ Our 
American Cousin,” as altered to suit Mr. Sothern. 

The newest thing in opera bouffe was the produc- 
tion, for one week, at the Olympic, of Charles Le- 
¢oq’s ‘‘Les Cent Vierges,” which is as sprightly 
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and immoral a piece as has been put on the stage 
in some time, either here or in France. However, 
most of the immorality is hidden in ‘‘double en- 
tendres” and amorous couplets, the meaning of 
which few of the audience understand, as but few 
understand French. For, it is a notable fact that 
the majority of the audience of French pieces in 
this city are Americans, and do not understand a 
word of French. Why they come at all, it would 
be hard to explain, unless it is because it is ‘‘ just 
the cheese ” for the young men and the fashion for 
the young women, and we all know what young 
men will do for ‘the cheese,” and the young women 
for the fashion. They will do most anything and 
go most anywhere—they ought not to do or go. 

‘““The Alhambra” is the title of a new ‘‘ comic 
spectacular legend,” otherwise known as a bur- 
lesque, brought out at the Olympic on Tuesday, 
January 14th, and introducing a company of beau- 
tiful blonds, trick mules, and other performers, to 
the public, which is just about sick of beautiful 
blondes and their stuffed calves and cracked voices, 
and the comic trick mules, clog-dancing and other 
variety features which it has now become the 
fashion among managers to introduce in spectacular 
pieces, burlesques and melodramas, thus securing a 
brief existence for the most trashy plays, but dis- 
gusting all sensible people and lovers of the true 
and ennobling drama. Truly, gunpowder and cal- 
cium lights are powerful auxiliaries of the modern 
drama. 

The Bowery theater is running the ‘Twelve 
Temptations,” produced about two years ago at the 
Grand Opera House, under Fisk’s management with 
a gorgeous mse en scene and corps of three hundred 
performers. It is preceded by the ‘‘ classic” comedy 
of ‘‘Slasher and Crasher.” This is the only theater 
in town that sticks to the Grand Sunday Sacred Con- 
certs, inaugurated by Fisk at the Grand Opera House, 
with the 9th Regiment Band, and at Wallack’s Thea- 
ter the last season with the Italian Opera Troupe. 
The drama of ‘‘ Buffalo Bill,” first brought out at 
this theater, will be shortly reproduced here. Mr. 
John Filbert, and Miss Effie Germon have re-appeared 
at Wallack’s, and are filling their parts in ‘‘ Brother 
Sam,” as acceptably as is usual with these finished 
and clever actors. Wood’s Museum is running two 
new sensational dramas at the same time, matinee 
and evening. The titles are ‘‘Poison” and ‘‘ Jar- 
tine,” and were written to order by literary hacks, so 
you can imagine what trash they are. The museum 
department of this theatre is a snare and delusion; it 
is a colossal humbug. There is scarcely anything 
there but what nearly everybody has seen before, 
or doesn’t care to see, like the ‘‘ Chamber of Honors” 
which contains wax figures in every conceivable 
attitude of despair, tenor, or suffering. It gives one 


the cold shivers just to look atthem. There is noth-}. 


ing instructive or amusing init. Mr. Edwin Booth 
has appeared at his own theater at two matinees as 
‘Don Caesar de Bazan,” and at one as Benedict in 
‘“Much ado about Nothing.” Mr. Booth plays 
comedy and romantic parts with infinite zest, and 
with credit to himself. He is such a finished actor, 
and so thoroughly at home on the stage that he can 
essay all parts and act them well, though of course, 
his forte is tragedy. For the first time in six years 
Mr. Booth will play the part of Lucius Junius Brutus, 
Poyne’s Tragedy of ‘‘ Brutus; or, the Fall of Tor- 
quin,” for the production of which careful and 
elaborate preparations have been made. It would 
be desirable to have better actors for Mr. Booth’s 
support than the members of ‘his stock company, 
which is one of the worst in the city. 


Pp. T. Barnum has been burned out, it is true, but, 
as he says himself, he has been burned out so often, 
four times, that he has got used to it and doesn’t 
mind it. He intends to. put another circus on the 
road next spring, in addition to the one which is 
traveling in the south. Mr. Daly, another unfortu- 
nate victim of the ‘‘ Fire Fiend,” has remodeled and 


refitted the old New York Theater, latterly the Globe, 


and will open with his stock comedy company, on 
January 2ist, in ‘‘ Alixe,” a new Parisian sensation, 
adopted by Mr. Daly. By the time this reaches you, 
“Round the Clack ” will have been withdrawn from 
the boards of the Grand Opera House, and the 
“Cataract of the Ganges,” a fine old spectacular play, 
will be substituted in its stead. It is expected that 
this piece will run a month. Mr. John Brougham, 
Mrs. Wood and others of this really excellent.com- 
pany remain. The Louvris, the funny pantomimist, 
are transferred to the Olympic, and the Majilton’s, 
the wonderful dancers, and clever trick performers 
go to Philadelphia. I do not know whether there 
will be any more sparring exhibitions at this theater, 
it is to be hoped not. Mr. Daly intends to practice 
a new piece at this place every month. The Mathew’s 
Family, Arthur, Gregory, and Henry Page, the cor- 
net man, and the rival of Levi, are the attractions at 
the Theater Comique. 

Rubinstein’s troupe and Thomas’ incomparable 
orchestra have separated. They have treated us to a 
series of admirable concerts at Steinway Hall, which 
have been well attended. 

There are only two good minstrel troupes in our 
city now. Bryants and the San Francisco, who 
really endeavor to say and do something funny, and 
present the public with novelties, a very unusual 
thing for a minstrel troupe to do. 

Leo and Lotos keeps the even tenor of its way at 
Niblo’s, the home of the spectacle. It is impossible 
to say when it will be withdrawn, as is being well 
patronized—better than it deserves to be. 

German Comedy is flourishing at Neuendort’s 
Theater, in Fourteenth street. It was a good idea 
that to start a theater especially for the Germans, 
where light plays and comedies could be well played 
and set. The German population have patronized 
this theater well. 

Tony Pastor’s Opera House in the Bowery is the 
best variety theater we have, and is popular with 
the ‘‘ Bowery Bhoys.” 

Of good lectures, as of novelties, there has been, 
and is at the present writing, a dearth, which prom- 
ises to continue for some time. We have had some 
good concerts, both amateur and _ professional— 
notably that of the Philharmonic and Onslow 
Quintette Club, and those of Dr. Damrosch, and Mr, 
Mills at Steinway Hall, which still continue. The 
Italian Opera Company which Max Strakosch pro- 
poses to bring out at the Academy of Music include 
the names of Adelina Patti, Christine Nillson, and 
Signor Italo Campanini, with Signor Arditto as 
conductor. ‘ 

Mrs. Conway’s theater, Brooklyn, has on the 

boards Polgrove Simpson’s original play of ‘ Time 
and the Hour.” ; 
Hooley’s Minstrels, Brooklyn, and the Brooklyn 
Olympic offer no novelties, and few attractions, 
They get the refuse of New York as a general rule, 
which would not be if they were more enterprising, 
for Brooklyn is willing and able to support her home 
theaters if the managers of them were willing as are 
able, to produce something that was worth going to 
see or hear. : 


What_is Classical Music ? 

Education in music means education in the art of 
music! To be instructed in it, the pupil seeks the 
master, not the popular writer, who is himself but a 
gifted child of nature, and rarely ever an artist of 
merit, and can afford him no help. Approaching 
the master, the pupil enters the sacred circle of 
classical music. We are fully aware that a great 
many people consider classical music a bore. They 
have probably frequently assisted its assassination, 
and may never have heard it rendered beautifully. 
Under the hands of a great artist, classical music 
rarely fails to awaken genuine enthusiasm. Then 
again the word ‘‘classical” is much abused. It suf- 
fices that a piece should be the composition of an 
old author of celebrity, to have it forthwith ranked 
under the head of classic music. Many masters, of 
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immortal fame, have written music which can no 
longer be called classical. To deserve and conserve 
this honorable name, it must be beautiful, well- 
proportioned in form, well-executed in detail, and 
free from antiquated fashion. It must be pure and 
elevated in style, and have an originality of its own. 
It may be of the simplest description ; may be play- 
ful, pity eT fascinating ; in short, be possess-. 
ed of all the qualities that charm ; but it must not be, 
frivolous, common-place, sensational and empty. 
Classical music, in other words, means good music. 
Of this, the world is so fortunate as to possess a 
grand and magnificent library. It is stored with 
masterly productions of every style, secular, or sa- 
cred, feelingly or thoughtful, calm. or passionate, 
merry or sad. There are countless numbers of 
pieces, from the very easiest and lightest, to the 
most difficult and profound. There let the pupil 
seek knowledge, skill and inspiration. There let 
him learn to be faithful, strong and true. Instruct- 
ed by the works of the great masters, he, too, will 
attain distinction, perhaps become a great master 
himself. paul 
And so let us hope that with the rapidily advane- 
ing tide of sound, musical education and progress, 
the weed may be uprooted and the chaff destroyed. 
—Musical Independent. ‘ 


Mozart’s Idomeneo. 


In the tall of 1780 he received his first call fo write. 
a grand opera. The libretto was written by anold 
friend of his father’s, and a fellow townsman. The 
story is founded upon an old Greek fable. Idome- 
neo, a king of Crehe, was at one time a ina 
terrible storm at sea. In his danger he calls upon 
Neptune, the god of the sea, to rescue him, and 
vows to make a sacrifice of the first he meets on 
landing. It proves to be his own son, Idamante. 
The father is, of course, deeply afflicted by the mis- 
chance, but still sternly resolves to fulfill his vow. 
His son tries in vain to fly from his fate, but can not. 
Marvelous portents and wonders appear and drive 
him to the sacrifice. His mistress, Hlia, endeavors 
to save him by offering herself instedd. As. they 
approach the Temple of Neptune they quarrel be- 
tween themselves as to which shall die for the other. 
Suddenly the mystic oracle speaks and straightens 
everything out, by calling on Idomento to forego his 
vow, and instead resign his throne to Idamante and 
Mia. ; 

Now just imagine such a wild and _ thrilling story 
set to music. Imagine the stormy billows and rag- 
ing wind, all wrought up into the orchestra; the 
voice of the unearthly oracle crying from the 
ground; the despair of the lovers and the aged fath- 
er; and imagine all his confusion and_ passion 
described by tones. Not words merely, but each 
event and sentiment set to appropriate music, and 
accompanied by an orchestra. that expressed! with 
startling power every changing sentiment —Tone 
Masters. 


Changes. 


The billows run along in gold 
Over the yielding main, 
And when upon the shore unroll’d. 
They gather up again ; 
They get themselves a diff rent form, 
These children of the wind, 
And, or in sunlight, or in storm, : yt ¥ 
Leave the green land behind. 


Life’s billows on life’s changing sea 
Come always to Death’s shore, 

Some with a calm content and free, 
Some with a hollow roar; 

They break and are no longer seen, 
Yet still defying time, 

Divided, and of different mien, 
They roll from clime to clime. 


All water-courses find the main; 
The main sinks back to earth ; 
Life settles in the grave—again 
The grave hath life and birth ; 
Flowers bloom above the sleeping dust, 
Grass grows from scatter’d clay 5 
And thus from death the spirit must 
To lite find back its way. 


Life hath its range eternally, 
Like water changing forms ; 

‘Lhe mists go upward from the sea, 
And gather into storms ; 

The dew and rain come down again, 
To ’fresh the drooping land ; 

So doth this life exalt and wane, 
And alter, and expand. 
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Truth no Fiction in the Musical Art. 


It has seemed to us for a Jong time past, that those 
who ostensibly control the musical art, like those 
exerting the controlling influences in the moral, 
political and religious world were liars;—wed to ideas 
false in principle and baneful in practice. We know 
that this’is a grave and serious charge; but it is made 
deliberately and in the full belief of truth as fixed as 
Holy-writ. In criticisms on art and artists, we wish 
to be truthful, believing every word is a drop of 
influence somewhere exerted, never to be effaced. 
Judgment and candor, which should ever be guided 
to truthful criticism, seldom speaks loud;—or, if 
spoken, is generally clothed in speech equivocal; 
which, when analyzed, will be found to mean little 
less than a wholesome puff, and hence has no weight 
in fixing the character of either performer or per- 
formance. In theatrical performances, in concerts, 
a part of the audience only are judges of the merits 
of what they see or hear; the rest are drawn there by 
motives in which neither taste nor judgment have 
any share. 

We make no profound assertions which the ethics 
of moral and mental science will be called upon to 
settle, when we say, that when the mind is engrossed 
with pursuits, led away by trifles or over-taxed in 
any direction, the magnificent picture of the material 
world is only a blank, meaningless and uninterest- 
ing. Every beauty in nature and art pass unobserved 
and the heart remains untouched by the resplendant 
beauty passing before it. 

So with regard to music, the greater portion of 
mankind are destitute, though not of hearing, yet 
of that sense which superadded to the hearing, ren- 
ders us susceptible to the fascinations of musical 
sounds. Hence the truthfulness of the trite old 
saying of the immortal bard so frequently quoted, 
‘he who has no music in his soul etc.,” accounts 
unmistakably for that want of taste for music so 
often found. We would rather seek for the reasons 
or causes of the lamentable deficiency of taste in 
this science, than gratify our spleen by pronouncing 
unfit for the society of human beings, all those who 
happen to experience no pleasure in the “* concord 
of sweet sounds.” 

To account for the ignorance of music or insensi- 
bility to its power, is not an easy task. The com- 
monly received opinion that all who do not evince 
some taste for music at an early age, ‘‘ have no aar” 
for it, enters largely into the explanation in the 
minds of many. Now to ascribe to the defect of the 
organ of hearing ail the apathy and distaste we find 
evinced to music, is, to say the least, doing great 
injustice to our fellow men. If the the theory be 
true, that all who cannot sing and feel a pleasure in 
music, are defective in the ear, how few are there 
who. hear aright! We are very much disposed to 
believe that the authors and supporters of the above 
opinion, only resorted to it for the purpose of placing 


in a more conspicuous light, by an invidious com- 


parison, their own perfections. A wider range, we 
conceive ought to be allowed, to bring this subject 
to its proper bearing. Taking for granted, that there 
is no malconformation in the ear, we predicate our 
arguments upon the established truth—that habit 
has a tendency to familiarize. 

The habit of seeing, feeling and hearing, has the 
effect of making us familiar with the objects which 
present themselves to the senses. Being familiar 
with a thing, we are consequently no more ignorant 
of it, but have arrived at that point when the mind 
will immediately recognize the objects of its percep- 
tions. It is upon these principles that we acquire a 
knowledge of language in infancy. We never hear 
of a nation being ignorant of its own language, be- 
cause it is perpetuated by these means. The chil- 
dren learn to speak it, because they are constantly 
in the habit of hearing it. Let music be inculcated 
upon the mind in the same way, would not the 
results be the same? Is it not obvious then, that if 
the sense of hearing is not familiar with music, that 
it must remain ignorant of it? Without going further 
into our subject at present, we think there is sufficient 
proof to hazard the position, that music advances 
most where it is most cultivated, and its benign and 
happying influence is most signal where best under- 
stood. 


Utility of Music. 

There is no phase in nature’s audible works, which 
may not be directly or indirectly presented through 
the influence and by the aid of music. This truth 
arrived at, after mature and careful reflection, we 
ask our readers who differ from us, to give a fair 
and candid investigation. If our opinions are well 
founded, they certainly ought to be well received; if 
not truthful, we assuredly are willing that their 
absurdity should be exposed. Those who duly 
appreciate the motives of our declaration, will not 
reject our conclusions without cxamining the prem- 
ises that lead to them. ‘ 

The dictum of music is instruction in sound, 
derived from laws fixed and unalterable in their 
tonical relation, proceeding from animate or inani- 
mate nature. These laws are didactic and imitative; 
the former a guide, the latter, used in a general 
sense to present to our imaginations some of the 
operations of nature or art. Hence all is God’s 
work, and so harmony. Mingle, divide and 
strengthen the passages of this great anthem, and it 
is still music. 

By didactic, we mean the instructions derived from 
the study of those sounds that greet the ear on every 
hand, through the material laws which control them 
in animate or inanimate nature that surround us, 
The agitation of the sea, or the mountain torrent, 
the roaring of beasts, singing of birds, or harmony 
of insects. All these furnish lessons to the musical 
student, interesting and profitable to ponder over. 

The imitative in music has been beautifully set 
forth and illustrated by Rosseau. After representing 
the principle as common to the arts, citing poetry 
and painting, the one, the imaginative powers, the 
other a sense of judgment submitted to the eye, he 
says: ‘‘ Music should seem to have the same bounds 
with respect to the eur; however, she can represent 
everything, even objects that are only visible. By 
an illusion almost inconceivable, she seems to put 
the eye into the ear; and the greatest miracle of an 
art which totally depends on movement is, that it 
can excite an idea of repose. Let all nature sleep, 
the person who contemplates her at such times is not 
asleep. And the musician’s art consists in substitu- 
ting to the insensible object, that of movement which 
its presence excites in the heart of the beholder. It 
will not represent these things directly; but it will 
awaken in the mind the same sensations which we 
feel in seeing them.” 

To ascertain with precision how far the imitative 
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may be successfully employed in the several different 
species of composition, would require a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the minute and subtle operations 
of association, than we can pretend to. The power 
of music is, in this respect, parallel to the power of 
eloquence; if it works at all, it must work in a secret 
and unsuspected manner. Hence one of the best 
rules, perhaps, that can be given for musical ex- 
pression, is that which gives rise to the pathetic in 
every other art—an unaffected strain of nature and 
simplicity. 


Mr. A. J. Vandermeer. 


More than two decades have passed since he whose 
name is placed above—a poor boy—entered the city 
of Detroit. Scarcely out of his teens, he found em. 
ployment in a music store, congenial to his desires, 
and commenced the duties devolving on him in the 
capacity therein placed, which he discharged with 
truthful fidelity and in a way commanding the re- 
spect of his employers and all with whom thrown in 
contact. 

From the time he entered the store, a taste for 
music and its culture seemed to develop, and al- 
though adverse circumstances seemed to hedge his 
progress, still he pushed forward, till arriving at the 
position he now occupies, which, though apparently 
subservient, is enviable. He is an organist, a teacher, 
a composer and a tuner—the latter of which he makes 
his legitimate business. No better can be found. 
There is scarcely a town in the State in which he is 
not known in his chosen profession, or some one or 
more of the capacities above alluded to. We would, 
like to go into the minute of the faithful discharge 
of his duties as organist of the churches of our city 
with which connected, the prompt discharge of 
duties fulfilled in the sphere in which he moved— 
but it is enough to say he makes conscience of doing 
his duty in all positions, and hence, wherever duty 
calls he is there. 

We have said Mr. Vandermeer’s profession is that 
of a tuner, that he is employed by C. J. Whitney & 
Co., and, therefore, we speak by the letter when we 
say, depend upon the right in whatever his hand 
touches or his tongue utters. . Though an erring, 
sinful man, he aims to do just right, no more, no 
less. 


Our Chicago Letter. 


We wish our readers to analyze the contents of our 
Chicago letter. Truthful, original, and to the point, 
“epresenting things connected with the art as it really 
exists—unvarnished, untarnished by outside realities 
existing, and developing a truth in the dim distance 
of many minds who look on foreign artists as won- 
derful, calling for a worship and an abeyance de- 
serving of all lovers of the art. We are prepared, 
respectfully, to bow the knee to a7t wherever found, 
foreign or domestic; but we say, as we have always 
said, we have talent, we have brains that are as 
active, as potent, and scrutinizing in all respects, as 
any country on the globe. In our Chicago letter we 
have a truthful delineation, musical and dramatic, 
to which we call special attention, and commend to 
a due consideration. 


To Subscribers. 


Now is the time to renew subscriptions for the 
Sone JouRNAL. By reference to our January issue, 
it will be seen we appear in a new dress,—and we 
have made some important changes in other respects. 
We have other plans yet, which we deem desirable 
to make during the coming year, which will be con- 
summated as soon as circumstances will enable. We 
send, as we shall continue to do, the JourRNAL to our 
old subscribers, whether in arrears of payment or 


otherwise, as the law is explicit. We respectfully 
ask for prompt payment, and renewal of subscrip- 
tion for 1878, and your infiuence for an increased 
circulation for the only musical paper in the State 
of Michigan. 
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To Correspondents. 


We have received several communications too late 
for our present issue. We therefore would respect- 
fully announce that all communications for the 
Sone JOURNAL, save our regular correspondents, 
must be in hand by the 15th of each month; as also 
all advertisements. Our regular contributors are 
limited to the 20th. 

The above should be duly noted by our friends 
who wish to communicate with us. We design to 
go to press by the 25th, thereby furnishing the Jour- 
nal promptly on the Ist of the month, to all our 
patrons. 


Good Words for the Song Journal. 

THE Sone JourNAL, published by C. J. Whitney 
& Co., 19 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, is a model of 
perfection. The January number has been improved 
to such an extent that we did not recognize the Song 
Journal of old. A liberal premium list is offered to 
agents. Send ten cents for a specimen copy and 
premium list, or $1.00 to the publishers and get it a 
year. It is an excellent work, full of choice reading 
and new music.—TZwscola Advertiser. 


TuE Sone JourNAL, by C. J. Whitney & Co., of 


Detroit, for January, has just been received by us, 
and its contents noted. The above is one of the 
very best musical periodicals published. Its music 
is always first class, and the reading matter it always 
contains is of such a nature, that every lover of such 
a work should give the Song Journal a place in his 
music library. The January No. is indeed a gem. 
Subscribe for it, for the small sum of one dollar a 
year.—Hastings Republican Banner. 


THE Sone JouRNAL is upon our table; it is a pub- 
lication that all lovers of music should have. Besides 
the music it is filled with the choicest reading, all 
pertaining to the elevation of the science of music. 
It is published by C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, who are large dealers in music and 
musical instruments, and we know our readers can 
rely on getting what they want by addressing them. 
The Journal is only $1.00 per annum, single copy 
ten cents. Send for sample by all means.— Weekly 
Circular. 


Tue Sone JouRNAL is received, and contains, as its 
predecessors always, have, a well selected assortment 
of reading matter, besides a splendid quartette, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Bear ye Breezes,” and a waltz called ‘‘ Oak 
Leaves Waltz.” Whitney & Co., Detroit, $1.00 a 
year.—Milford Weekly Examiner. 


TuE Sone JOURNAL, published at Detroit by C. J. 
Whitney & Co., is the only journal published in 
Michigan devoted solely to music matters. The 
music of any one number is worth the subscription 
price, while the reading matter is varied and instruc- 
tive. Monthy; $1.00 a year.—Albion Recorder. 


Tue Sone JOURNAL is an unusually interesting 
number. It contains a quartette, entitled ‘“‘ Bear, ye 
Breezes,” by Prof. Pease, of our city, besides a large 
amount of entertaining reading matter. Published 
by J. C. Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit, at $1.00 per year.— Ypsilanti Commercial. 


Tue Sone JouRNAL for January appears in a new 
dress and enlarged form. It enters upon its third 
volume with every prospect of a bright future. 
Each number contains a choice collection of music, 
both secular and sacred, vocal and instrumental, 
drawn from the best sources, besides a large amount 
of interesting reading matter. Every lover of music 
should have it. 
year. Send ten cents for specimen copy and pre- 
mium list to C. J. Whitney & Co, 197 Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit.— Ypsilanti Commercial. 


Tur Sona JoURNAL published at Detroit, Mich., 


by C. J.. Whitney & Co., has been enlarged and 
improyed. It contains valuable and interesting con- 


Subscription price, one dollar per j. 
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tributions upon topics of interest to the musical pro- 
fession, besides a choice selection of vocal and instru- 
mental music in each issue. The Journal is pub- 
lished monthly at the low price of $1.00 per year 
for single subscription, and very liberal terms to 
clubs. A:specimen copy and premium list can be 
obtained by sending ten cents to C. J. Whitney & 
Co., 197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich.—Ovid 
Register. 


ONE DOLLAR sent to C. J, Whitney & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., will pay a year’s subscription to their new 
musical monthly, full of new.songs, instrumental 
pieces and instructive reading.—Springfield Daily 
Republican. 


THE musical and literary periodical published in 
this city by C. J. Whitney & Co., entitled Tie Song 
Journal, enters upon its third year with the current 
number. It commences its new volume with an 
enlarged and improved form, a new dress, a hand- 
some cover, and a valuable table of contents. — Detroit 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Tue Sona JouRNAL, published by C. J. Whitney 
& Co., Detroft, enters upon its third year greatly 
improved in typographical appearance, and enlarged 
by the addition of four pages. It isa well conducted 
musical journal, containing good music and reading 
matter interesting to all lovers of music.— Owosso 
Weekly Press. 


“ Wuitney’s Sona JouRNAL.”—This lively musi- 
cal publication for January is on our table. Messrs. 
Whitney & Co. display commendable enterprise 
in the manner which they produce this valuable 
monthly. The present number, the first of the year, 
appears in a new dress, and considerably enlarged in 
size. Price only $1.00 per year; single copies ten 
cents. Address C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson 
avenue, Detroit.—Detroit Journal of Commerce. 


Tue Sona JouRNAL FoR 1873.—We call especial 
attention to the enlarged form of Tur Sona JOURNAL 
of Detroit, in its new dress, and recommend it to all 
as the best musical paper published. Music Teach- 
ers, Choristers, Ministers of the Gospel, in fine all 
lovers of music should take it. Subscription price 
only $1 per year. Send ten cents for specimen copy 
and premium list to C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jeffer- 
son avenue, Detroit. 


Tre Sone JourRNAL.—A very handsomely printed 
monthly, containing twenty large pages, devoted to 
musical intelligence and general literature, any one 
of which is worth the price for a year. 


Thanks to our old friend Professor W. C. Web. 
ster for the copies of the Sone JOURNAL, of which 
he is the editor. The journal is interesting from be- 
ginning to end. 


The last number of the Sone JoURNAL, the only 
musical journal published in the State, comes to us 
full of musical intelligence, and contains two beauti- 
ful pieces of music, alone worth the subscription 
price for a year. 


The Sone JourNAL lies on our table. Besides 
a large amount of reading matter, it contains two 
pieces of music worth the year’s subscription. Every 
lover of music in the State should subscribe for it. 


The Sone JOURNAL, published at Detroit by C. J. 
Whitney & Co., is the only journal in Michigan de- 
voted solely to music matters. The music of any 
one number is worth the subscription price, while 
the reading matter is varied and instructive. 


Vervrituble Sayings. 


SOME put out their tubs to cateh soft water when it rains 
hard. 
- POLITICAL friendships are often founded on a common 
hatred. 

GIRLS don’t give the mitten now, because—they don’t 
know how to knit. 


YOUNG men are often so improvident that they can keep 
nothing but late hours. 

BEECHER never danced but once; his father made the 
music and Henry the steps—lively. 

EDUCATION pays an-annual income for life, without ex~ 
pense for insurance, repairs, or taxes. 

A WISE man may be at aloss when to begin conversation, 
but a fool never knows when to stop 

THE country greenhorn would like to know everything, 
and the city greenhorn thinks he can tell him. 

SOME people live without purpose, and pass through the 
world like straws on a river—mere passengers. 

SOME people cannot see the difference between sounding 
the gospel trumpet and blowing their own horn. 

THE first ingredient in conversation is truth; the next 
good sense ; the third good humor; and the fourth, wit. 

COOLNESS, easy deportment, and absence of haste, indi- 
cates fine qualities. A gentleman is quiet; a lady is serene. 


THE winning post of the race of life is of white marble, 
with name and date, springing from the turf where there is 
no jockeying. 


MEN’s lives shonld be like the day, more beautiful in the 
evening; like the summer, aglow with promise; and like 
the autumn, rich with the golden sheaves, where good works 
and deeds have ripened on the field. 


Leger Lines. 


CAMILLA URSO, the gifted artist, is to return to Boston. 
JOSEPHINE MANSFIELD talks of returning to thé stage. 


Lucca has had a mud-dredge in New York harbor named 
for her. Such is fame. 


SOME Boston artists have been giying concerts in Canada 
very successfully. 


PROF. BLACK, of Indianapolis, has a new baton presented 
by his friends. Long may it wave. j 


MADAME RUDERSDORFF is giving a series of matinces im 
Boston, consisting of modern classica] music. 


THE Toledo Mendelssohn Union will bring out a new 
opera to the Toledo public, early in February. 


DAN GODFREY has written a letter to a friend in Boston 
saying he will surely come here again in spring. 


THE Tremont Musical Association are practicing on Dr. 
Deem’s new oratorio, entitled “ Nebuchadnezzar.” 


BRIGNOLIA is singing in Italy, while visiting his relatives. 
His voice is much better, it is said, than while in America. 


A CANTATA by Rubinstein, founded on Goethe’s “Wilhelm 
Meister’s Apprenticeship,” has just been published in Leip- 
sic. 


DR. TOURJEE, of the Conservatory of Music, is moving 
for the erection of a tabernacle in the vicinity of the Back 
Bay, Boston. 


A MUSIC dealer in Glasgow announces in his window 2 
new sensation song, “Thou hast loved and left me for 
eighteen pence.” 


BALFE’s opera, “The Knights of the Leopard,” said to be 
his best, it is probable will be presented in New York during 
the coming season. 


Miss SARA W. BARTON, an American girl, now studying 
music in Florence, is to be prima donna of opera in Warsaw, 
Poland, the coming winter. 


MARETZEK’S Italian Opera Company, which includes the 
lyric artistes Pauline Lucca and Louise Kellogg, have been 
giving eight operas in Boston during the last month. 


WAGNERISM, in Bologna, prevails ‘so that the dominant — 
advertisements in the papers read “ Tannhauser Overcoats,”* 
“‘Lohingrien mixed buiscuits,” “ Rheingold patent shaving 
soap,” etc. 


GRISI and Mario, the singers, cleared annually, it is said, 
as profits, for twenty-five years, one hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and now Mario is poor. Well versed, one would think, 
“in profit and loss’ he must be. 


Niusson is going to do lots of things in lots of places, 
According to paragraphs floating around, she is at the same 
time to sing in St. Petersburg, Madrid, going to New York 
city to live in winter, and to build a summer house in 
Dlinois. 


Tue celebrated cathedral at Strasburg is to be repaired. 
The work has already begun, and it will require two years, 
and $200,000 to make it look as “good as new.” In the organ 
there is known to be an unexploded shell, and it is some- 
thing of a problem to know how to get it out without risk. 


PROBABLY the oldest living organist in the country, if 
not in the world, is Mr. S. P. Taylor, residing at 469 Carlton 
avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. This venerable musician was 
born in England in 1778, and is therefore 94 yearsage. He 
played an organ in church when only 14 years of age—85 
years ago. He came to this country when a young man, and 
some sixty years ago was appointed organist at St. Paul's 
Chapel, New York. 
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Oddities and £un. 


MRS. SNIDKINS says her husband is a three-handed man— 
right hand, left hand and a little behind hand. 


A SUCCESSFUL down east business man has for his motto: 
“Barly to bed, and early to rise, never get tight, and 
advertise.” 


Wortay Pastor—“ What, not remember your catechism, 
my boy! You are better fed than taught, I think!” Boy, 
E-s, sir! You teaches me, but father feeds me!” 


A DurcH congressman remarked, “Ven I vas elected 
I tought I vould find dem all Solomons down. here; but I 
found dere yas some as pick fools dere as I vas mineself.” 


A STRANGER seated at the table of his pious host, com- 
menced eating; when his host, checking him, said, ‘We 
say something before taking food.” To which the stranger 
replied, “ Talk on, you can’t turn my stomach now.” 


A BABY had the misfortune to swallow the contents of an 
ink bottle. Its mother, with wonderful presence of mind, 
immediately administered a box of steel pens and two sheets 
of foolscap paper, and the child has felt write inside ever 
since. 


* A YOUNG man engaged in making himself attractive to a 
young lady was taken witha violent fit of coughing, and 
brought up two marbles he had swallowed when a boy. The 
young lady dismissed him. She said she didn’t want to 
marry a stone quarry. 


A LADY with a very inharmonious voice insisted upon 
singing at a recent party. 

“ What does she call that ?” inquired a guest. 

* Don’t be alarmed,” said a sea captain present. ‘It’s no 
tempest. It’s merely asquall, and will soon be over.” 


A RUSTY-LOOKING agriculturist entered a newspaper 
office recently, and after looking around earnestly enough 
to elicit an inquiry as to his business, said “‘it wasn’t nothin’ 
much ; but he had left a big cucumber here in the fall for a 
notice, and thought, as how he was in town, he might run 
in and get it, if he was through with it.” | 


A COUNTRYMAN came to one of our hotels and wrote after 
his name, “P.O. P.8.F.C.” Here was a title which none 
but himself understood. 

“Pray, my dear sir,” asked the bar-keeper, “ what do all 
those letters stand for?” 

“Stand for! why that’s my title.” 

“Yes, sir—but what is your title?” 

“Why, Professor of Psalmody, and School-master from 
Connecticut’” 


Ir is said that the poet Moore, one night, while stopping 
at an inn in Scotland, was continually troubled by the land- 
lady with the request that he should write her epitaph. 
Accordingly, at night, he gave an impromptu, as follows: 

“ Good Susan Blake, in royal state, 

Arrived at last at heaven’s gate 
and stopped, promising to finish it-in the morning. The 
good lady was in a transport at this inscription, and treated 
Mr. Moore with every possible attention. In the morning 
he was about leaving, when the lady reminded him he had 
not finished the epitaph. ‘That is so,” said he, and imme- 
diately added: 

“But Peter met her with a club, 

And knocked her back to Belzebub.” 

It is said that Mr. Moore’s horses were in motion just as he 
had finished the last line. 


“THOMAS JEFFERSON is known to have solaced his leisure 
hours by playing the violion, on which he was a proficient. 
His fondness for the instrument may be inferred from the 
following anecdote, quoted from his ‘* Domestic Life,” re- 
cently published by Harper & Brothers: 

In the year 1770 the house at Shadwell was destroyed by 
fire, and Jefferson moved to Monticello, where his prepara- 
tions for a residence were sufliciently advanced to enable 
him to make it his permanent abode. He was from home 
when the fire took place at Shadwell, and the first inquiry 
he made of the negro who carried him the news was after 
his books. 

“Oh, my young master,” he replied, carelessly, “they 
were all burned; but ah! we saved your fiddle.” 

“Papa, didn’t you whip me once for biting Tommy ?” 

“Yes, my child; and you hurt him very much.” 

“Well, then, papa, you ought to whip sister’s music 
teacher, too; he bit sister yesterday afternoon right on the 
mouth, and I know it hurt her, because she put her arms 
around his neck and tried to choke him. 

“LAWLESS AND FANTASTIC.”—Minister Mori, who has 
conceived prejudices against the English language, and pro- 
poses to change the speech of over one hundred millions of 
people, must have had his;phonetic and linguistic tastes 
shocked by some such stanzas as the following: 

“ Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me through, 
Straight through the slough Ill thoroughly pursue.” 

He must think that this is awful. He says our orthogra- 
phy is lawless and fantastic, anyway, but he must regard 
our handling of “ough” as the essence of lawlessness and ca- 
price. He insists that he can’t recommend his almond-eyed 
countrymen to learn any such language as this, badly as 
they need anew tongne. We don’t insist on his doing so. 
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WEBSTER’S 


PRACTICAL 


Educational Institute, 


AAND fOMMERCIAL fOLLEGE, 


For Thorough and Rapid Advancement in 
Practical Education. 


Open Day and Evening throughout the year. 


Day Session, from 8:30 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
Evening Session, from 7 to 10 P. Ti. 


174, 176 and 178 Griswold Street, Detroit. 


Business Penmanship, Book-keeping by the most 
approved methods, including Business Practice. Prac- 
tical Arithmetic, Commercial and Rapid Calculations, 
Algebra, Geometry and Higher Mathematics. Cor- 
rect Reading, Spelling, Hlocution, Grammar, Compo- 
sition, Letter Writing, Punctuation and Higher 
English Branches. Latin, Greek, German and 
French Languages. Vocal and Instrumental Music 

Each Department is separate, and efficiently equip- 
ped, occupying large and commodious rooms on the 
third and fourth floors of the Hodges Block. 

Those interested in Educational Matters, are at all 
times respectfully invited to call and examine our 
superior facilities for imparting instruction. 

Adults can be accommodated with private rooms, 
and strictly private instruction. 

(=s> Terms reasonable. 


Prof. WM. WEBSTER, 


Principal and Proprietor. 


C. J. WHITNEY & €0., 


Music Publishers, and Dealers in all kinds of 
Musical Merchandise, 


Detrcit, Mich. 


Constantly on hand the following Popular 


197 Jefferson Avenue, - 


CHURCH BOOKS: 


Tu® CHORISTER..... etn ei Oster kins. 
THE CORONATION .............By Seward & Allen. 
THE AVICTORY . «sic es 
THE ‘SCEPTRE,)........ 
THE, GLORY..<.. 


ANTHEM CHOIR.... 


pee iia staat PRO DULY: 
wble seecces «spose mpobverctt. 
+.» .By Root. 
.oeeee-- BY Ogden 
PALMER’s NORMAL COLLECTION.........By Palmer. 
FEE AL RIEU MRE ono she shes trerarat onorer aiarare-mtonsl ro tictoer EN NEO 
revmereres gor by- Palmer, 


SABBATH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Sones or SALVATION.........By Perkins & Taylor. 
EMC EAR MS mes Sen tee ene 


ee ce aed 


Tue Sone KInG.......4% 


“eRCW WIACIESTE SA i ee ISIS 
Tne Soiver SonG.....:.. eee eee ys OUI. 
PurRE GoLp... ....By Lowry & Doane. 
PURE DIAMONDS. .......+00....++.+++. By Murray. 
THE GOLDEN RULE... ee pseyneyeeeges by Straub. 


Books for Public Schools. 


TuE Sryeine Scuoon Ecuo.... By Stewart & North. 
Tue Mocxine Brep..... ............-By Perkins, 
THE CrysTaL GLEE Book................By Pease. 
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THE SONG JOURNAL FREE! 


0 


To all buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal free 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than $10 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 


| and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 


the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 

favor us with prompt renewals? 

C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 
Detroit. 


SONG JOURNAL 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1872. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 


to THE SONG JOURNAL. will 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums: 


jan-72. 


3 Subscribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth........ $ 1 50 


5 « “ “ i“ See oem Set 2 50 
10 ee a sé £6 Te dalle are 5 00 
15 a oe fC ae OP Te sdanenciiekG 00s 
20 L se 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 se se 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 My oy 1 a “ with Stool 380 00 
40 HM a 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 % 1 Musical Instrument worth, 650 00 
75 5 ss 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 

100 ff ss 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 

Style C...... “AREERY re +» 100 00 
125 g ae 1 Estey Organ, 5stops,styleD 125 00 
150 # Ss 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano | 

CBBC. ecc%e0e ne satowcncne +» 150 00 
200 “ « 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 é i 1 sf BG eewas 200) O00 
800 & - 1 m OP Dh vicc sare 300 00 
400 i 1 i “40, pipe 

CSO CONC Ep .c CARRE + 400 00 
500 Mr is 1 Haines Bros, Piano, worth, 


500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. hfo 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. ' . 

Should any, parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subseriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 


Send all communications to 


C. Jv WHITNEY & C0,, 


Publishers of Toe Sona JOURNAL, 


197 Jefferson Ave,, 


DETROIT, MIOH. 
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Words and Melody by Arranged by 


Maj. J. BARION. MM. H. McCHESN LEY. 
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OUR OLD CLOCK. 


Tick, tick, tick-ing a- way, _ Year af-ter year, as time rolls on, “Just. as it did in 
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Tick, tick, tick, tick a - way, Year af-ter year, astime rolls on.... Just as it did in 
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child-hood’s days, Singing the same old song, Just as it did in childhood’s days, 
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OUR OLD CLOCK. 
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BRATINARD’S 


4, 


From the works of 


BELLINI, AUBER, “DONIZETTI, MOZART, ROSSINI, &C., 


2 a 


$ 


ARRANGED AS 


SOLOS, DUETS AND TRIOS 


FOR THE 


FLUTE OR «VIOLEN, 


Contents of Brainard’s Opera Melodies. 


Leeutnitsi% . — 


Adagio by Spohre wore 
Adelaide Cotillion. « os 
Adelaide’s Dream. 

Air by Marcenelli. 

Air by Mozart. 

Air from La Fille du Regiment. 

Air from La-Gazza Ladra. 

Air fron Lucia di Lammermoor, 

Air from Norma, 

Air from Otello, 

Air from *t L’ Ambassadrice.” 

Air from *' Somnambula.” 

Air from ‘** Beatrice,.”’ 

Air from ‘‘Cinderella.” 

Air from ‘* Swiss Family." 

Air from ‘*‘ Romeo and Juliet,” 
Aniazom March: s*+-s+* + 
Andantino by Berbiguer. 

Andante by Haydn, __ 

Andante from 'Tancredi, 

Bandit's Bride Quickstep, 

Beatrice di Venda, | 

Beautiful melody with variations, 
Beethoven's Post Horn Waltz. 
Berlin Galopade, * 

Bird Minuet, for four flutes. 
Bohemian Girl's Dream, 

Bohemian Waltz. . 

Bronze Horse Galopade- 

Bronze Horse Quickstep: 

Barber of Seville. 

Barcarolle from **Massaniello."’ 
Cayatina from La Somnambula. 
Cavatina from Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Cavatina from the Bronze Horse. 
Coldstream Guards’ March. 
Cotillion from La Bayerdere, 
Count Gallenberg's March, 
Cymbeline Waltz. 

Cotillion by Strauss. 

Casta Diva. 

Dance Cheval de Bronze, 
Dance de Boatman..- - 
Debain’s Polacca. 

Di Tanti Palpiti. — 

Duet from Belisario. 

Duet from Bellini. 

Duet from Jessondo. 

Duetto primiere. P 
Duke of Reichstadt’s Waltz. 
Duo from Tancredi. . 
Masy Rondos for Amateurs. 
Emperor’s March, ae: 
Empire Quickstep. ‘ 
Evening Star Waltz, 

Fairy Dance. P 

Fare thee Well. 

Fantasia “Life tet us cherish.” 
Favorite cavatina from Auber. 
Favorite Cotillion, 

Favorite German Waltz. 
Favorite Romance, 

Favorite Swiss Melody. 

Finale in Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Florella’s Air, 

French Romance, 

Favorite Air from “Norma. 
Galop from the Brewer of Preston, 
Geneva Waltz. 
German Duet, 
German Parade March, 
Gibraltar Grand March, 
Grand Duet from the Bronze Iforse, 
Grand March, . 

Grand March by Bellini. - 

Grand Narch by Kuffner.’ 

Grand March in Otello. 

Hero’s Daughter, 

Hope Disappearing: 

Hudson Waltz. 

Hungarian Air, 

Italian Air. 


_ This is the best collection of Flute o 
reached a saleof over 50,000 copies. 


~~ 


Italian Duets 
I'll pray for thee. 
Jager chorus from Der Freischutz, 
Katy Darling. 
Kendall’s Hornpipe. 
hing of Russia’s March, 
Labitzky’s Aurora Waltz. 
La chasse Rondo. 
Ladies’ Reception March. 
Lady Rosalie’s Waltz. 
Larghetto by Beethoven, 
Last Rose of Summer. 
Laurenza's favorite Cotillion, 
Lawrence Waltz. 
Le Dieu et La Bayerdere, 
Lennox Waltz. 
Linden Waltz. 
Lord Gordon's Grand March. « . 
Martini’s Air, # 

. March from Lucia, 
Melody for violin by Mayseder, 
Melody from Preciosa, 
Minstrel’s Duet. s 
Miss Dennet’s Waltz, 
Morrelli’s Lesson, 
Mount Ida Quickstep, 
Muller's Trumpet Waltz, 
My Lodging is on the cold ground. 
Military Serenade. 
Melody from ‘*tNorma. 
Marseilles Hymn. 
New Grand March. 
Nightingale Waltz. 
Aa ares Grand March, 

olce concento, With variations, 

Old Tar River. 
Ossinelli’s Hornpipe. 
Pleyel’s Minuet, 
Polacca capricioso coretta. 
Polacca from I Puritani, 
Proudly and Wide my standard flies. 
Romance by Marliana, 
Romauce from I Puritani. 
Roman Grand March. 
Romanza from Fra Diayvolo, 
Romanza Italienne. 
Romelia Waltz, 
Rondo by Nebauer, 
Rose on the Mountain. 
Romance di Stumme Portici. 
Romance from Don Juan. 
Requiem from *t Die Zauberfiote,”», 
Serenade by Bellini. 
Serenade for four flutes, 
Slow Movement, 
Somnambula Quickstep, 
Spanish Duet..- 
Spanish National Dance, 
Stamitz’s Air, 
Stil so gently o’er me stealing (Duet). 
Still so gently o'er me stealing (Solo), 
Swiss Galopade. 
Symphenien Waltz, 
Salut ala France. 
The Blind Fisher. 
The Circassian Waltz. 
The Enchanted Flute, 
The Greek Waltz. 
The Harper’s Dance. 
The Magic Flute. . 
The Pride of Italy. 
The Puzzle Duet. 
The Secret Marriage. : 
The Stop Waltz. . 
The Willow Grove Waltz. 
The Wyoming Waltz. 

» Tyrolese, Air. 
Theme from “ Elisire d’Amore, 
Waltz from the Swiss Family. © 
White and Red Roses, 
Wounded Hussar, 


t Violin Music ever published, and has 
It contains all the popular airs from the 


“tandard operas, and forms a most attractive work. 


PRICE, $1.50, BOUND IN BOARDS, - 


\ Mailed, post-paid, to any address on receipt of price, 


OpERA. MELODIES; | yiqp1NIST's COMPANION 


- MAZAS, CAMPAGNOLI, ROSSINI, BELLINL &c. 


- Evangeline. 


BRATNARDS’ 


Achoice collection of 
Melodies from Operas, New Quadrilles, Waltzes, © 
Polkas, Schottisches and Popular Airs; 


i 
1 


Also selections from the works of 


- 


i.) 


ARRANGED FOR 


& 

INS aah 

4 coe = F, 
Contents of the Violinist’s Companion. 

Air from the Swiss Family. King Pippin Polka, P + 
Air from Norma, La Surprise Duet, = 4 
Air from La Somnambula. Long Weary day. ON 
Air trom Der Freischutz, Last Rose of Summer, c ay i : 
Air from Fille du Regiment, La Gassier Waltz, F - 
Air from Don Pasquale. La Zarcico. a 
Air from Beatrice di Tenda, La Reyna. j 
Air from Due Foscari. . La Tempete Dance. x 
Air from Don Pasquale. Les Rats Quadrille. - 
Air from’Sompambula. Taughing Polka. 
Air from Stiffelio. : Lads and Lassies, Th 
‘Air from Barber of Seville, Tucretia Borgia Quadrille. "a - 
Air from Zampa. Lilly of the Vally Waltzes, : i? 


My heart's on the Rhine, 
Melody by Volkmar. 
Melody by Mazas._ . 
March, Moses in Egypt. 
March in Norma, 

March in Nabucodonosor, 
Melody by Meyerbeer. 
Melody Beatrice di Tenda, 
Melody Favorita: 

Melody Magic Flute. 
Minuet by Fischer. 
Mazurka by Campagpoli, 
Non Piu Mesta 
Nabucodonosor. atl ~ 
New Lancers Quadrille. : P 
Original Varsovienne. 


Air from Rigoletto. 

Andante. ; 
‘Adio del Passato. Traviata." 
Air from Jaconde. ‘ 
Austrian National Hymn. 
Brightest Eyes. ° 
Bonnie Dundee Quadrilles. 
Be gone dull care. : 
Cavatina from ‘* Robert. 
Cavatina de Semiramide. 
Chorus from Moses in Egypt, 
Cavatina, s 

Chant L’Tymen. 

Coote’s Polka. 

Chant d’Amour Waltz. 
Charmes de L’Hiver. 


Como Quadrille. Pelissier Galop om 

De Beriot’s Fifth Air. Prophet. ae 
De Beriot’s Sixth Air, Polka from Martha, : 
Due Foscari. Popular German Melody. “— 


Philomelen Waltz. 

Rondoletto by Wigohtl( Duet), 

Russian Polka, 

Rats Quadrille. 4 

Rochester Schottisch. 

Second Melody by Mazas, 

Somnambula. . 4 a 
Semiramis, , ; 
Swiss Melody, Duett. 

Surprise by Haydn. 

Serenading Polka. f 

Shells of Ocean. Variations. 

Sultan's Polka, 

Swiss Melody. 

Sturm Marsch Galop. 

Third Melody by Mazas. 

Theme with Variations, 

Tyrolienne from Wm. Tell, 

Thou art so near, and yet so far, 

Tempete (La) Dance, 


Elisir d’Amour, 


Ever of Thee. 

Elizabeth Waltz. 
English Quadrille, 

Etna Galop. 

First Melody by Mazas. 
Fourth Melody by Mazas. 
Favorite Melody (Duet). 
Favorita. 

Faust Waltzes. 

German Melody. 
German Galop. 

German Redowa. 
Gassier Waltz. 

Grenada Quadrille. 
German Air. we 
Galop from Martha. 
Handel's, Waterpiece. 
How can I leave thee. 


Hungarian Schottishe, Tyrolese Song, yes * 
Heidelberg Quadrille, War Galop F > 
Jessie Flower Of Dunblane. Weber's Last Waltz. : 
Jock O’Hazeldean, by When Morning’s Light. ; - h 


aun 7 i 


a 


This is a fine collection of Violin Music, and has an immense sale, 


ont 


PRICE SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


Mailed, post-paid, to any address on receipt of price, 


February, 1873. 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 


Bln Childhood’ Home, 
Roll on Tippecanoe: 


THE COT ’NEATH THE OLD CEDAR HILL. 


Song and Chorus. By 8S. W. Straub. 


40 Cents. 


Two songs under the above titles, simple and easy, 
but embodying a sentiment finding a niche unfilledinthe 
hearts of all advanced in yearsin search of happiness 
the soul ever longs after, but seldom finds, and finally re- 
turns to the old cot where father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, the old mill stream and the beautiful moun- 
tain scenery qurronnding the ‘Cot where I was born,” 
are again viewed in all their loveliness and beauty. 
These, in vivid language, are all portrayed in the songs, 
coupled with a vignette truthfully executed in the high- 
est style of artistic skill. The picture alone is worth the 
price of the whole, 

Night (Nacht). Slumber Song. F5. Robjohn... 35 
beautiful lullaby, of more than ordinary merit, the 
music fitting into the sentiments of the words so neatly 
that one cannot fail to admire the quaintness and beauty 
of both, in adaptation and real worth. 

Kittie M°Cree O’Tassel. Song and Chorus. Bb 2. 
McChesney ......... aids» agiels ba. sePbamsniccmeoed wise SS 
A sparkling little Irish gem—just such as singers 

want to sandwich in between songs of graver character ; 

sure to please, and is within the ability of the most mod- 
est performer, 

Cold Water Bright and Free. Good Tem- 
plar Song and Chorus. @2. Mattoon............ 

An earnest, stirring temperance song—just the kind 
needed in our Lodges. Melody lively and pleasing ; ac- 
compenimeny not difficult: should have a wide circu- 

ation. © 

Anabel. Ballad with chorns. G8. Mattoon...... 85 
Another gem from the above author. <A very beanti- 

ful sentimental ballad, with a smooth, flowing melody, 

followed by a finely arranged chorus full of pleasant and 
striking harmonies. 

The Marrying Mam. ComicSong. Eb2. Me 
SMT EMECE stews iuuaicla pais « <p apis delle cBeetiepe0e% ames 
This appeal from a ‘* poor old bachelor” in want of a 

better half cannot fail to touch the hearts of the sympa- 

thising. Yet, the forlorn individual throws such an 
amount of fun into his enumeration of his own excellent 
qualities that we predict a large circulatiou of the song 

among the fun-loving public. . 

Time and Fate. Duett and Chorns for male 
voices. G38. Composed by S. C, Coftinberry. <Ar- 
ranged for piano by McChesney............. 

Gentle Words Fall om the Heart. Song 
ana Ciworns. -G2. Naylor... 26.08.02. 2 ee et sie? 30 
A sweet, flowing ;melody, with chaste and easy ac- 

companiment, wed to words of beauty and elegance of 

diction, and Jovely sentiment, which cannot fail to be- 
come popular and meet an extensive sale. We transcribe 

a stanza as a.specimen of the words; 

Gentle words fall on the heart, 
Like dew-drops on the flower; 

They chase our care and gloom away, 
And cheer the lonely hour. 

Caorus—Each fond word jn kindness spoken, 

Mem’ry treasures up with joy, 
Each kind look remains a token, 
Nought on earth can e’er destroy. 


teens 


* 30 
This is one of this popular author’s best, and little 
more in its praise can or need be said. The theme has a 
witchery in it, always fascinating and welcome, easily 
sxprenand in three words composing the triad~home, 
father, mother—the latter always the dominant in the 
heart's strings. 
eer crnt Rosebud. 


Song and Chorus. Finney, - 

A beautiful song. easily sung, because of its melodic 
simplicity—with a chorus, the parts at variance in move- 
ment; destined to become very popular on account of 
the pleasing effects arising from this source. 


Beyond the Golden Door. Song and Chorus. 
ESD RES a Ae 
A most sharrig song, by the favorite author of 
“Angel Maggie,” ‘ Whisper, Sister, Whisper,” ‘Come 
Out in the Starlight,’ etc, We abate nothing from these 
when we say ‘‘ Beyond the Golden Door” is to eclipse in 
circulation either of the above named, and therefore we 
highly recommend it for its excellence and beauty in all 
respects. 
Saturday Night. Song. McChesney. A2,.... 30 
A beantiful song by this prolific author; well adapted 
to an alto or baritone voice, 


sekaneanca cede «naw s'c'be cach auieenus ass ¢ caw ane 390 
Another truly beautiful song, with just snch melody 
as any one acquainted wiih Mr. Finney’s style would 
expect, and a song that all will delight in singing at 
home and abroad. Every ~ should have a copy. 
KX Heard the Wee Bird Singing. Song. 
A, eee ae ern, 25 
The author's name attached tothis song is a -ufficient 
gnarantee of its merits. 


463 


Lam Waiting for Thee, Darling. 
and Chorus, cChesney. Ab2 Gt so ccne oe, 
This is one of those truly good songs that improves 

by age. Those that have not got it should bestir them- 

selves to possess it, and by keeping it a few years will 
become as fresh aud green as when first published. 

Amuie’s Violets. Songand Chorus. Hintz. F3. 35 
It jis good; none the worse—but all the better—for 

being about three years old. Should be on eyery piano 

in the land. 

The Shy Little Maiden of Sweet Sixteen. 
Sherwood, -Ab8....55.608 il. Vt Ae Pr 
A nice, sparkling melody. with words exceedingly 

fanny—capital to laugh oyér or dispel the dumps; good 

to have round the house. Buy it and see. 

Waiting for Thee. Ballad. Smith. @3...... 
A pleasant song ; not so difficult as it at first ap- 

ears. 
he Dreamer. 35 
Ag 


Song * 
35 


Take Father’s Advice, Willie Dear. Song 
and Chorus. McChesney. G 2 

Seteht It Im. Song and Chorus. McChesney. 
G@ 


voices. McChesney. Q2 

The last three named songs are all good, and the last 
two are full of truisms, riveted in mind by their connec- 
tion with music appropriate and pleasing, 
yan gad Shadow. Quartette and Chorus. 


Roney. 


A nice quartette for male voices ; susceptible of fin 
effects when well sung. 
*Umder Thy Lattice. Song. Smith. D2..... 40 

This is a beautiful song, designed for a serenade. The 
vignette, as a work of art, is well worth the whole. 


CLARK J, WHITNEY. ISAAC C VY. WHEAT. 


C, J, WHITNEY & CC, 


Wholesale and Retail 


AL650, PORLISHERS CF 


4 eA 
“Che Song Souryal, 
197 Jefferson Avenue, 
DWV IIOeT, MICTIIGAN. 
[PHICKERING IANOS, 
[ERSON PIANOS, 


fiAINes PIANOS, 
EsTEY [oTTAGE PRGANS. 


Instrumental. 


McChes- 


+*Floating With the Tide. Reverie. 
ney. D 4 
Mr McChesney has written many beautiful pieces, 
butynone that excel this in a melodic or harmonic design, 
The title page is illustrated in the highest style of art. 
Oriole Waltz. Crandall. D3 30 
This is a very attractive piece and a great favorite; 
excellent for teaching. 
Greeting March. Berdix. F3.................. 30 
Spirited in character; nicely arranged, and one of the 
best of this justly popular eben HN Shp ene 
*Chateaux en Espagme,. McChesney. Bb 8... 60 
One of this talented pianist’s best pieces; very showy 
and airy in style; a great favorite. 


Radiant Polk®- McChesney. Eb 8............. 30 
An old favorite and fine polka. 
Wrumkey Dori. Medley. Mattoon, C2 35 
Philopena Waltz. Truax. Ab3.... 35 
Broken Heart Waltz. Truax, Eb 35 
Sumsetin the Heart Waltz. Truax. 35 
Bonnie Boat Polka. Whipple. Bb2........ mes 
The Dew Drop. Favarger. Eb 3................ 30 
Flora’s Polonaise. (3. Spindler...... A Re 25 
Album Leaf. } 3. Kirchner..................... 30 
1 Witch’s Waltz. Eb3. Truax................e0a» 35 
Silver Spring Waltz. G2. Scherer............ 35 
Little Star. Schottische. Eb3. Lockwood....... 35 
Anna Polka. Eb3. CC eee pee Pr] 
Christmas Gift Valse. Eb. Vandermeer....., 35 
Something New. ib. Moeller.......,.°***..... 35 


The pieces above named form a 
forty numbers, published under the head and title of 
“tome Delights,” and, as a whole, furnish one of the 
finest reportoires of piano music extant. In it will be 
found the grave and jocund in relievo; the music 
adapted to the taste and wants of the tyro, and also the 


sot, 
USIC J)EALERS 


| 


4 


e 


5 v 
artist; in fine, every’ gradeyin style and movement & 


sirable for practice, of a chaste and elevating character. 
Each piece is a theme of itself, and hence the whole com- 
bined forms a book blending in variety and interest, 
lovely and fascinating to study. 


Aesculap Polka. Bendix. C3............ oh Re 35 
Very nice piece; good for practice in octayes and 

also trills. 

Gypsy Queen. Grand Polka. G4. Moelling.... 50 
A brilliant and fanciful composition; very attractive, 

and calculated to become a great favorite with amateurs. 


Cornet Waltz. Eb2)>Simonds...... es vib! +30 
A very desirable ieaching piece; plesaing and lively. 
Song of the River. Sonatina. Bb3: Pease..... 
his talented composer has givemusa very poem in 
this weird and diversified song ot the river—now rad and 
complaining, then blending into a joyous, gushing suc 
cession of runs, then the more majestic strides of the 
stream as it seems nearing the broad ocean, Every lover 
of the beautiful in music should obtain a copy of this. 
Times of the Roses. Waltz. F2. Bendix.... 40 
A neat and sprightly waltz, in keeping with many 
other graceful compositions from this well-known author. 
MAmethyst. Valse Brilliante. Eb4. Fairbank. 60 
Whigis a fine set of waltzes, well adapted for parlor 
or.ball-room purposes; in fact, calculated to inspire and 
delight all who hear and play it, It ranks high in the list 
of truly meritorious pieces; every player should make a 
Senet samen se one of the leading gems in his or her 
ortfolio, 
ony Quickstep. G2. C.J. Whitney. Colored, 
Wer plain -. 2s faces nce on tecaels hse cide dseceews velo 
A lively, dashing little composition, with an elegantly 
illustrated title page. ? 
Sparkling Gem Waltz. F 3. Roberts.... 
Mioremci March. F4.. Mrs. F. A. Wells... - 83 
The two picces aboye named form a part of a: set 
called Home Delights. Both are derervedie becoming 
popular, being the one a delightful little waltz, refreshin 
in its melody and nicely arranged. The latter a goo 
substantial march; moderately difficult. * 
Meteor Gallop. D 4. Moelling............... 40 
This showy proauction belongs toa set of six pieces, 
called most appropriately “Parlor Favorites.’ We predict 
a wide sale for this as well as the rest of the set; it com- 
bines the two good qualities, showy and of medium dif 
ficulty, to satisfy our amateurs. 
Summer Winds, Mazurka Caprice. Eb3. Me- 
Ohesneyil. . 2%. Cae shivis caisdsevete stu -actane jab Sioldia: 416 3D. 
An _aitractive drawing room piece, full of melody, 
nicely harmonized; very desirable for those who wish 
relaxation from the more classical order of music; should 
find a place in.every repertory. 
Silver Maple Waltz. Eb2. Hewitt........... 49 
A very useful and pleasant piece for teaching, as 
well as interesting and profitable for study and practice 
to the pupil. 
The Wedding Quickstep. G3. Truax....... 35 
Tis true we think little otf the name of a song, how- 
ever striking in beauty, but we do say there is somethin 
charmiug in the title ‘* Wedding Quickstep,” though 1 
must be confessed that the loveliness of this piece wiil 
be found hidden in euphonious music. Fairy fingers 
try it. 
Love’s Chase. Rondo Brilliante. D4, Pease... 50 
Were there much in titles, to preserve the consecu- 
tive order of things, perhaps’this should haye been 
named before the last. However this may be, they will 
go well together, viewed in any light. Hence, we say put 
them together on yaqur piano. 
Ariel Polka. Eb4. Mattoon...... rere 40 
Lively, sparkling, showy piece, in the approved mod- 
ern style. 
Le Partie Social Gpllop. B)b2 Barnhardt.. 40 
; Old, but good; like a certain instrument, improved 
by age. 


aeae 


‘Wreath of Roses,” 


A collection of popular gems, easily arranged for the 


piano. 
No. 1. JOLLY BROTHERS GALLOP........ comeeoes 925 
No. 2. MY.BELOVED POLKA MAZURKA.......... 25 
No. 3, 25 
No. 4, 25 
No. 5. FOREST ECHOES MARCH..... 30 
No. 6.. QUI VIVE GALLOP...,.........- edgenccccscet 20 


It requires’ no great strength of the imagination to 
come to the conclusion that the above pieces are correctly 
named in their leading title, ‘* Wreath of Roses,’ not 
only as symbols of simplicity, silence, union, bashfulness 
beauty and eleganco—all of which emblems were attri- 
buted to the rose by theancients—but moderns who have 
made the happy acquaintance of the above boquet of 
sweet music, are lavishin praise of the beautiful wreath 
of which itis composed. 

Any one of the numbers, or all, will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of sum opposite each, by the pub- 


lishers, : 
C.t; WHITNEY &"CO., 
197 Jefferson Ayve., Detroit, Mich. 


*Those marked with a star ( *) are elegantly illustrated. 
The letters indicate the key, and che figures associated 
with the same its character as to degree of difficulty. 
No. 1, easy for beginners; No. 2, a little more difficult: 
and go on to No.7, being very difficult. 
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eters’ Selected Catalogue of 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 


Ebates 1873. 


eto and Popular Music, 


EVERY PIECE RECOMMENDED. 


PIANO PIECES OF THE FIFTH 1 GRADE. 


(CONTINUED.) 


Suitable for those who have practiced 
diligently from eighteen months to two 
years. There is not a single piece in the 
list that we can not recommend. 


Brilliant Gems. A Collection of Bound Music by 
Kinkel, Wymans:€t@.o.ois i cae sc cecs sinseinieeaiedesiee sess ee 
Golden Chimes. A Collection of Bound Music, con- 


Only a little Flower. (Fantaisie.) 5. Ap.. Pannell. 


Orphee aux Enfers. (Potpourris.) Dressler. Each 


taining some of the best pieces by Ch, Kinkel.......... 1% 
Johanna Polka, 5. Boy... cc cece coeeeee cece Siefer'. 20 
Katie McFerran. (Var.) &. Bb.........0005- Grobe. 60 
“Killarney Waltzes. 5. G..........00- eh aee Operti. 60 
La Chasse, (Morceau Caracteristique.) 5. G... Tonel. 50 
La Manola. (Morceau de Salon.) &. Ep...... Tonel. 50 
Lark and the Cuckoo, (Caprice)........--.-- Watts. 40 
*Last Rose of Summer. (Var.) &. Eo....Kinkel. % 
Hira Lee... (Variations). ...... 2... .sccsicccoe ceili’ Grobe. 6) 
Laughing Wave. (Mazurka.) &. Epse....... Wilson. 50 
Let the Dead and the Beautiful rest...... Grobe. 60 
*Littls Reauty Pollea. B.  Ep.ccesccccccesees Kink 1. 50 
Little Brown Church, &. Ay...... cece: Wyman. 60 
Little Fairy Mazurka. &. Eb..........-++- Eckert. 40 
L’@il Creve Potpourri. &. (20 Melodies.). Dressler.100 
Long, long, weary Day, (Trans.) 5. B).Baumbach. 45 
Lorena, (Transcribed.) 5. <A........ CS Brown. 60 
Lorena. (Variations.) 5. Abe... .cccccesee enone Grobe. 60 
*Lotta’s Favorite Mazurka. 5. Bpe...... Kinkel. 60 
*Lotta’s Favorite Polka. &. Bp..........+. Kinkel. 50 
*Lotta’s Fuvorite Waltz. 5. Bp.........+. Kinkel. 50 
Lovely Maiden, (Air from Rigoletto.) 5. Dpy..Tonel. 50 
Love’s Dretm Polka, ..........cccccsccese Meininger. 30 | 
*Love’s Pleadings, 5. Ab.....c..cccececeee Kinkel. 60 
*Love’s Response Polka, 5. B)............Kinkel. 50 
Madeleine Polka. 5. Ab. ..eccccceecesceess» Tonel. 50 
Magenta Waltzes. 5. Eby. ......cceseeeeeee Cardona. 60 
Marche Funebre. & D Minor, (6 Oct.)....... Wely. 60 
*May Morning Schottiseh, &. E....... Schmidt. 50 
*May Blossoms. (Reverie) 5. Ep.......... Kinkel. 50 
Mermaid’s Song from Oberon. &. Ep.... Kinkel. 60 
*Messenyer of Love. (Morceau.) & G...... Kinkel. 50 
*Midnight Reveries. (Caprice.) 5. Dpb...... Wyman. 60 
*Mocking Bird Schettisch. &. G......... -. Rauch. 60 
Moonlight Waltzes. &. (Different keys.)..... Waud. 60 
Mother’s Prayer. (Ole Bull's.) 5. G....... Watson. 50 
Musical Echoes. 5. Buccsscesccscecscsescasoses Frey. 30 
Musical Volcano. (Tremolo Etude.) &. C....Bubna. 50 
My dear old sunny Home. (Rev.) 5. Ep... Tonel. 40 
My Father’s Home. (Transcription.) 5. Ep.. Tonel. 50 
My Soul to God, my Heart to thee! &. G..Frey. 40 
Napoleon’s March to the Rhine. &...Skedaddles. 75 
Neptune Grand March. 5. Fry...ecseeeeeeee Tonel. 40 
Nora O'Neal. (Var.) 5. Fri..ccccsccceccceeee Grobe. 60 
Oh! no, not sad, (Var.) &. Ep.........- Voellmecke. 50 
60 
50 
Over the Hills. (Variations.) 5. Ep........ Lovejoy. 50 
Oh! would Iwerea Bird. Var. 5. Eb..... Grove. 60 
Paragon Waltz, 6. By......4-. sevevisq eden ewed Scott. 50 
Paul Vane. (Variations.)... ... aGesee eae Wyman. 60 
Parisienne (La.) (Valse Elégante.) 5. G.. Osborne. 60 
Parisienne (Za.) (March.) 5. Bb.......:2. Wyman. 90 
Perichole Potpourris. Nos. 1 and 2. 5. Desens Ea. 60 
Perle de U’Amerique. (Valse.) 5. Ep..... -Kinkel. 50 
Petit (Le) Tinkle Bell, (Galop.) 5. Dp.....Strate. 60 
*Pink Rose Mazurka. &. Ep. (Col. Pic.)... Mack. 60 


*Pleasant Thoughts Mazurka. &. F.....Kinkel. 50 
Polka di Bravura, 5. O....cccceeee emettatdy Staab. 50 
Prayer from Moses in Egypt. 5. G Min.. Wyman. 60 
Priere d’Amour. (Caprice.) 5. Ep...... Jasienski. 50 
Primavera (La.) (Caprice) 5. A)...... Goerdeler. 50 
Prairie Galop. 5. Cu..csscccsccccccccccees Clapham, 50 
Princess Polka. 5. Ab.. Sscsinopani so Mier. OO 
«Prussian Medley. (14 Melodies.) Suite. Dressler. %5 
Qui Vive! Galop. &. F. (Simplified.)..... Dressler. 50 
Reception Grand March. 5. A> .. ... Lancaster. 50 
*Reconstruction Grand March. &. D.... Young. 50 
*Red Moss Rose Schottisch. 5, Col. Pic..... Mack. 60 
Remembrance Waltz. 5. EXp....e wcees sees Brown. 530 


Pieces Marked * have Picture Titles. 


1, Easy, to 7, Very Difficult. 


*Retrospection. (Nocturne.) 5. Ad....+..... Eaton. 50 
*Reve Angelique Valse. 5. F..........0e- - Kinkel, 50 
| Reve d’Espoir. (Caprice.) 6. Db...... .....Matioon. 40 
Reve du Ceur. (Romance.) 5. Db......... .Rednew. 40 
Rippling Waves (Morceau.) 5, E> .... Eaton. 50 
Miowulet Walt. (Be Gout .scsranagsscece onsen Victor. 35 
Roguish Eyes. (Mazurka.) 5. Bb............ Hisner, 35 
Romeo et Juliette Waltz, 5. Geiccscceesee Fradel. 50 
Rose Pompon. (Mazurka.) 5. C............5- Tonel. 50 
Sappho Mazurka. 5. E»......... op ape Kinkel. 40 
See how the pale Moon shineth. (Noct.) 5. D>. Tonel. 50 
Separation, (Transcription.) 5. Eb............ Tonel. 50 
*Serenade a Marie, (Reverie.) 5. Ab...... Kinkel. 50 
Shamus 0’ Brien. (Variations.) 5. F.......... Grobe. 60 
Shower of Roses Schottisch. 5. Al........ Kinkel. 40 
Sighing Billows. (Fantaisic.) 5. IF Minor.. Tonel. 50 
Skating by Moonlight. (Caprice.) 5. C.... Wyman. 60 
Sleep sweetly, Love, and well. (Lullaby.) 5. F. Tonel. 50 
Smiles and Tears, (Reverie) 5. Eb.......... Frey. 40 
Softly now Stars are shining. (Trans.).Baumbach. 50 
*Solfaterre Waltzes. (Yellow Rose.) &..... Wyman. 60 
Souvenir de Columbus Polka. 5. Dp...Schirner. 40 
Souvenir de Mayence Polka. &. F......... Staab. 7 
Sparkling Beauty. (Morceau.) &. @......... Merz. 40 
Spring and Autumn. (Tyrolienne.) 5. B>.. Tonel. 50 
St. Valentine’s Day. (Galop.) 5. Ep........ Waud. 50 
Strauss’ Favorite Waltzes. Ask for Peters’ Edition 

in two volumes, Price, $4 each in boards, $5 in 

Cloth. ccs esse gens snseuemeeeeeeeee Tusividsee sce Strausa. 


| 
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Summer Showers. (Fantaisie.) 5. Bp.....Rynder. 
Sunnyside Mazurka. &. F Minor.......... Frey. 
Sunnyside Schottisch. 5. WBpy......... ... Spencer. 
*Sweetheart Waltzes. &. E............ Buentivolto. 


Sweet Remembrance. (Reverie.) 5. L>.Max Braun. 
Switzer’s Farewell. (Variations.) 5. G.....Grobe. 


Take me Home. (March.) &. <Ab............ Tonel. 
Take me back Home. (Variations.) 5. A.. Mack. 
The Tattoo. (A Military Caprice.) &. C........ Merz. 
There’s none left to love me. (Var.) 5. E.. Grobe. 
Those dark Eyes. (Variations.) 5. F......... Grobe 
Thou art so near. (Transcription.) 5. F.. Baumbach. 
Treaty of Washington. (Grand March.) 5. Ey. Kinkel. 
Twilight Thoughts. (Mazurka.) 5. Db........ Frey. 
Viaduct Galop. 5. C......... ABR ORO AGRO Mora. 
Vale of Youth. (Transcription.) 5. Dp........ Tonel 
Village Beauty. (Polka de Salon) 5. F..... Kinkel, 
Village Belle. (Caprice.) 5. Eh............. Ainsley, 
Vie Paristenne. (Potpourris.) 1&2. &... Dressler. Ea. 
Visitatton Watts. ) 5s Dp dh cte te eek 2 Frey. 
Wanderer (The.) (Transcription.) 5. Bb...... Frey. 
Warrior’s Dream. (Grand March.) 5. G.... Tonel. 
Wayward Beauty. (Romance) 5. @....... Kinkel. 
Wearing of the Green. (Var.) 5. F...... La Hache. 


We parted by the River-side, (Var.) 5. Bb. Grove. 
Whispering Winds. (Polka.) 5, Eb Lohgink. 
Woodland Schottisch. 5. Hampel. 
Write me a Letter from Home, (Var.) 5. Bb. Grobe. 
You’ve been a Friend to me, (Var.) 5. Ab. Grobe. 
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CONCERT PIECES, 6TH & 7TH GRADE. 


In ordering these Pieces, be particu~ 
lar in giving the Author. You should 
also ask for Peters’ Edition, in order to 
secure the best and most perfect copies. 


Adieux (L’.) (Transcription.) 7. E>........Andres. 60 
Alpine Horn, (Transcription.) 6. By 
Am Spinnrad, (At Spinning-Wheel.) 6. A.Schneider. 60 
Arabesque, (Theme Allemand.) 7. G@......Andres. 100 
Balladine (La.) (Caprice.) 7. E>..........Lysberg. 80 
Battle Prayer. (Variations.) 6. Bp........ Wyman. 60 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 7. ¥.Hummel.250 
Belisario Fantaisie, 7. Db.....,0.0..000++eG0ria.100 
Ben Bolt. (Fantaisie de Concert.) 7. Ab.... Wallace.125 
Best of Wishes, Love, to thee. (Var.) 6. C.Wyman. %%5 
Bonnie Blue Flag. (Improvisation.) 6....La Hache. %5 
Chant des Fleurs. (Song of the Flowers.) 6. D>. Ascher.100 
Carillon (La.) (The Chimes, Morceau.) 7. Dy..Jaell. %5 
Concert Valse, (Opus 48.) .%. Db... -Lysberg.100 
Don Pasquale Fantaisie. 7%. C........40..-.Herz.125 
Etude Galop de Concert. 7. Ep.......... Quidant. 60 
Evening Song to the Virgin. (Var.) 6. Ap. Wyman. 7% 
Ever of thee. (Transcription.) 7. Dp 
Extravaganza, (Introducing at one and the same 
time, Old Hundred, Yankee Doodle, and Jordan.. Brown. 50 
Falling Leaves Mazurka. 6. (.........Schoeller. 50 
Fantaisie Militaire. 7. B Minor........Andres.100 
Faust, (Fantaisie de Concert.) 7. Eb and Ab..Staab.100 
*Flirt (The) Polka Caracteristique. 6.....Kunkel 80 
Folies (Les) du Carnaval. (VYalse.) 6. Db.Bares, 60 
Fontaine (La.) (Morceau.) 6. Ab.........Schirner. 45 
Fragrant Violets Polka de Salon. 6........Frey. 40 


tee eeee 


Galop de Concert. G.. Dhiccespcecccceecss ++-.Staab, 50 
Golden Shell. (Capricietto.) 6. "By. ecen seees Victor. 60 
Grand Galop de Concert. 7. Ab..... ....Ketlerer. 75 


Grande Sonate Pathetique, 7. C Minor. Beethoven.12 
Grieve not for me. (Variations.) 6. @.... Wyman. %5 
*Home, sweet Home, (Concert arr.) 6. F.. Schultz. 80 
Jamie’s Whisper to Jessie. (Var,.) 6. F. Wyman. %5 
Joyeuse (La.) (Capricio.) 6. A,.. .........Spencer. %5 
Laughing Waters. (Fantaisie. 6. F...... Carlini. %5 
Little Giant Polka. 6. Bb....,.+¢+++++--.Machen. 60 
Longings by the Sea, 7. Abe......--+++++ Wilmers, 80 
Lorena. (Variations.) @. Ep...........+-... Wyman. 1 
Lorena. (Fantaisic.) 7. Wi. .ccscsvecccenrss eoBtGdn. TS 
Marseillaise & Bonnie Blue Flag, 7. Dp.Romey.125 
Martha. (Fantaisie.) 7. Db.. hs cea ....-Staab. 80 
Martha, (Illustration.) 7. PY ee 
May-day ; or, New Picnic Polka, 6, Ep.La Hache, 50 
Marvelous Works, (Variations.) 6. (C..... Wyman. 50 
Miserere de l’Opera Trovatore. 7, Ab..Prudent. %5 
Mon Ame a Dieu, mon Coeur a toi. 7. G..La Hache.100 


Morning (A) in the Woods. 6. Ab...... .. Kunkel.100 
My Charmer. (Polka de Salon.) 6. Db..La Hache. 60 
My Heartis onthe Rhine. 6, Ap.,....... - Kappes. 40 


My southern sunny Home, (Impro,) 7. Ep.La Hache. %5 
Odalisques (Les.) (Scene de Ballet.) 6. E.... Voss. 60 


Oh! whisper what thou feelest. 6. By..La Hache.100 
Old Hundred. (Variations.) 6. Ad........ Wyman, 60 
Pastorelle e Cavagliere. 6. Dhb......... Gottschalk. 90 
Prayer from Othello, (For left hand, 7, Ap.Strakosch. 35 
Rain-Drops. (Fantaisie.) 7. C........... .- -Haton. 15 
Rain-Storm., 6. Db,.....0...5. seseeeceeeBlind Tom. Ti 
Rhein Lander. (Fantaisie.) 6.............. Andres. % 
Rose (La.) (Morceau de Salon.) 6. Zp..... Schirner. 50 
Rosee du Matin, (Etude Poetique.) 6, Eh. Strakosch. 15 
Sea-Breeze. (Mazurka Caprice.) 6. a ee 50 
Sea-Dreams,. (Fantaisie.) 6. D....... .- Eaton. 70 
Seduisante (La.) (Valse Brillante.)g 6. D.. «Bares. %5 
Sentor Gallopade. 6. Dp..... 2.0. .cc eens Schirner. 45 


Silvery Spring. (Mazurka Cap.) 6. Ep.. Wollenhaupt. 60 
Sounds from Connecticut Mazurka, 6. Ey. Wyman. 60 
Souvenir de Chicago, (Valse Gracieuse,) 6. Ep. Staab.100 
Star of the West. (Galop de Concert.) 7. Bb..Staab. 75 


Tin Wedding Grand Galop. 6. Ep ..La Hache. % 
Trowatore,.” Fe Dy ee as th nce siececcle Spassenen ... Staab. 40 
Venetian Regatta, BG. Ci.cc.e cccccecevecees Liszt. 40 
Whistling Winds. (Polka Caprice.) G6, Ap....Frey. 60 
Willie Lee. (Variations.) 6. A».........--- Wyman, 60 


Will you love me then, Darling ? 6, Ap. Whittemore. 
Write me a Letter from Home, 6. C.... Hoffman. 
Lg 


Black Letters, the Key. 


The other Letters, the Compass, 
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VOLUME III: 


Life is Waning. 


BY WAM. WEBSTER. 


Another fleeting day has passed, 
‘"Pis gone beyond recall; 
The evening drops its mantle down— 
A dark and gloomy pall. 


But through the gathering mists I see 
Bright stars above ie shine, 

Like hopes that o’er our future years 
Doth bless as days decline. 


Our life is short—a meteor flash, 
That spreads on Heayen’s face 

A shining track, a moment seen, 
But leaves behin 1 no trace. 


"Tis like a flower, whose transient hucs 
Are brilliant for a day; 

Its evanescent glories fade, 
Forever pass away. 


A tiny stream, that rapid flows 
To meet the mighty river, 
. And sinks beneath the swelling tide, 
That rolls away forever. 


And is it thus—the shroud; the grave ? 
Ah, no! there’s something more: 
i Peace, Heaven and God, eternity 
Upon a brighter shore. 
Then let us strive to win the crown 
By living nobly here, 
A life of usefulness will bear 
Us to a happier sphere. 


How Rossini Wrote the Opera of Othello. 


From the French of Alexander Dumas, by L. C Ballard. 
Rossini had come to Naples, preceded by his 
great reputation. The first person who met him, as 
he alighted from his carriage, was the famous im- 
pressario of San Carlo, Dominico Barbaia. 

Without giving the great composer time to take a 
step, or to speak a word, Barbaia addressed him; 

“*f have three proposals to make to you, and I 
hope you won't refuse either of them.” 

** Let me hear them,” said Rossini, with that arch 
smile so characteristic of him. 


*‘T propose that you make my house your home| 


” 


during your stay in Naples. 
“TL accept.” 


‘*[ propose to entertain you and your friends at | 


my own table daily.” 

**T accept.” 

‘**] propose that you should write a new opera for 
me and for my theatre.” 

**] shall not accept the third proposal.” 

““What! You refuse to work for me ?” 

‘*] will not work for you, or any one else! 
not going to compose any more music.” 

‘* You are crazy, my dear fellow.” 

“That may be—but I have told you the exact 
truth.” 

** What are you going to do, then, at Naples ?” 


Tam 


“Tam going to eat macaroni and ices, I have a 
perfect passion for both.” 
**T will have ices made for you by my confection- 


er, who is the most renowned in the city, and I will 


myself prepare macaroni for you, which will give) 


you satisfaction, I'll warrant you.” 
‘“This begins to look interesting. 
‘“But you must give me an opera in exchange.” 
“We will'see.” t 
“Take one month, two months, six months— 
‘*Acreed; six months let it be.” 
‘““Come, then, to supper.” 

| From that very evening the palace of Barbaia 

was put at Rossini’s disposal. 

‘drew from all interference, and the celebrated com- 


” 


poser made himself at home, in the strictest accep-| 


tation of the term. Ail the friends or even the 


merest acquaintances whom he met in his promen- | 


_ades, he invited to Barbaia’s table without hesitation; 
he did the honors as host to these guests, with perfect 
ease and grace. Sometimes he complained that he 
could not find friends enough to make the banquets 
| gay—with all the efforts he could make, he could not 
always get more than twelve or fifteen to join him at 
i the table—those were unlucky days. 

| As to Barbaia, faithful to the role of cook which 
‘he had imposed upon himself, he invented new 
|dishes every day, brought out the oldest and best 
| wines from his cellar, and was as gracious to all the 
; unknown people whom Rossini invited to his table, 
|as if they had been his oldest friends. Only at the 
end of the repast, with infinite address and smiling 
lips, he would slip in between the fruit and the 
cheese, a few words about the promised opera, and 
the great success it was sure to have. 

But in spite of the graceful way in which the im- 
| pressario ventured to allude to the debt which the 
composer had contracted, these remarks produced 
the same effect on Rossini, as the three terrible 
words did upon Belshazzar at his famous feast. 
Therefore, Barbaia, whose presence had been toler- 
ated for a time at dessert, was politely requested by 
his guest not to present himself in future. 

Months slipped by. The libretto was completed, 
but the composer showed no signs of putting him- 
self at work. Dinners, drives, picnics, followed 
each other in rapid succession. Hunting, fishing, 
horseback exercise, divided the time of the noble 
musician, but there was not a hint of so much asa 
single note of music among his many occupations, 
Twenty times a day Barbaia found himself a prey to 
fits of anger, to nervous and almost irresistible de- 
sires to make an expostulation against such indo- 
lence. But he controlled himself, for no one had 
greater faith than he in the genius of Rossini. 

Barbaia, therefore, kept silence for five months 
with the most exemplary resignation. But the 
morning of the first day of the sixth month, feeling 
that there was no time to be lost, he drew the artist 
aside and addressed him as follows: 

‘“My dear fellow, do you know, that there are 
only twenty-nine days before the appointed time ? 

“What db you mean?” asked Rossini, with the 


/ 
| 
| 
| 


jair of amazement of a man who had been taken for | 


somebody else, and to whom one has made an in- 
;comprehensible remark. _ C 
‘*The 80th of May,” rejoined Barbaia 


The proprietor with- | 


|. ““The 380th of May ?” repeated Rossini, with a 


| bewildered look. 
| “Did you not promise me a new opera to be play- 


‘ed on that precise day ?” 

‘*T—promise—” 

““This is no time to pretend astonishment,” cried 
‘the manager, out of all patience. ‘*I have waited 
,as long as possible, counting on your genius, and 
the extraordinary rapidity and facility for work 
| which God has bestowed upon you. But now I can 
| wait no longer. I must have my opera.” 

‘**Can’t you arrange some old opera, and change 
| the title of it, so that it will do as well ?” 

‘* What an idea! What should I do with the ar- 
| tistes who are engaged to play in a new opera ¥” 
‘‘Let them grumble.” 

; ‘*And the public ?” 

‘**Close the theatre.” 

“And the King ?” 

“Send in your resignation.” 

**nough of such nonsense. If neither the artistes 
nor the public, nor the King, can force me to keep 
my promise, | have given my word, and Dominico 
Barbaia never yet failed when he had pledged him 
self to do a thing.” 

“Ah! that is another question.” 

‘You promise me then, to begin to-morrow ?” 

‘*To-morrow ! Impossible! Iam engaged to go 
fishing at Fusaro, with some friends.” 

‘“Very well,” retorted Barbaia, ( 
hands into his trowsers pockets. ‘‘ Let us talk no 
more about it. I will see what is best to be done.” 
And he went away without another word. 

That evening Rossini supped with a good appe- 
tite, doing honor to the viands of the manager, as if 
he had entirely forgotten the morning’s discussion. 
When he retired he bade his servant wake him early 
and have a boat ready for Fusaro. After which he 
slept the sleep of the just. 

The next day, twelve o’clock resounded from the 
five hundred clocks, of which the fortunate city of 
Naples is the possessor, and Rossini’s servant had 
not yet made his appearance. The sun darted his 
beams through the blinds—Rossini woke suddenly, 
started up, rubbed his eyes, and pulled the bell. 
The bell rope fell broken at the first pull. He open- 
ed the window and called out into the court-yard. 
All was silent as a Turkish seraglio. He shook the 
door of hisroom. It was locked on the outside. 
Then Rossini returning to the window, shouted for 
help, crying out against the treason of which he 
was a victim. But not even an echo responded to 
his invectives. One resource alone was left him, to 
leap out of the fourth story window, as his apart- 
ment was in this story—but it must be admitted, to 
the credit of Rossini, that this idea did not even en- 
ter his head. 

At the end of an hour Barbaia showed his head 
popping out of a window in the story below. Ros- 
sini, who had not quitted his place, saw him, and 
would gladly have thrown a brick at him, but not 
having one, he was obliged to content himself by 
showering curses upon him. 

‘*Do you want anything ? 
| baia. 
| ‘*T want to be let out instantly,” roared Rossini. 
** You shall come out when your opera is finished.” 


thrusting his 


” 


mildly inquired Bar- 
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‘But this is a detestable and arbitrary imprison- 
ment.” : 

‘‘Detestable and arbitrary, if you please, but I 
want my opera.” : 

‘“*T will complain to all theiartistes.”’ 

‘Let them grumble.” 

“TJ will inform the public.” 

‘‘T will close the theatre.” 

“‘T will appeal to the King.” 

‘‘T will send in my resignation:” 

Rossini perceived that he was caught in his own 
toils—so like aman of brains he changed his tone 
and manner, and said in a calm tone: 

“‘T accept the pleasantry, and am not angry—but 
may I know when I am to have my liberty ?” 

‘* When the last scene of the opera is sent to me,” 
said Barbaia. 

‘‘ Very well—send this evening for the overture.” 

That evening Barbaia received a large pile of 
music, on which was written in large letters, ‘‘ Over- 
ture to Othello.” 

The saloon of Barbaia was full of musical celeb- 
rities when the first installment was sent him by his 
prisoner. One of these artists seated himself at 
the piano and began to play the composition, and 
all declared that Rossini was not a man, but like a 
god, since he created without labor, without work, 
but by the mere effort. of will. 

Barbaia, almost beside himself with joy, snatched 
the music from its admirers, and sent it to the copy- 
ist. The next day he received anew package, on 
which was written, ‘‘ First act of Othello.” This he 
forwarded at once to the copyists, who acquitted 
themselves of their duty with the mute and passive 
obedience to which Barbaia had accustomed them. 
At the end of three days the music of Othello had 
been delivered and copied. 

The impressario was beside himself with joy. 
He pressed Rossini to his heart, and made the most 
humble and sincere excuses for the stragatem which 
he had been forced to employ, and begged the au- 
thor to finish the work by assisting at the rehearsals. 

‘“T will see the artistes myself,” said Rossini, 
“and I will hear each repeat his role. As to the 
gentlemen of the orchestra, I will hear them rehearse 
in my apartment.” 

‘*Very well my dear fellow; arrange it all as you 
please. My presence is not necessary, and I will 
wait to hear your master-piece till the general rehear- 
sal. Once more, I beg you to forgive the manner in 
which J have treated you.” 

‘Not a word more on that subject, or I shall be 
offended with you.” 

‘“Good-by till the general rehearsal.” 


The day for this grand rehearsal came at last. | 


It was the evening before the famous 30th of May, 


which had cost Barbaia so much anxiety. The sing-| 


ers were in their places, the musicians in the orches- 
tra, and Rossini seated himself at the piano—a few 
elegant ladies and a few privileged gentlemen occu- 
pied the boxes. Barbaia, radiant and triumphant, 
rubbed his hands together, and walked up and down 
on the stage. 

The overture was played. Frenzied applause 
nearly shook the arched roof of the San Carlo, 
Rossini rose and bowed in acknowledgment. 

‘‘Bravo,” cried Barbaia, ‘‘now for the songs of 
the tenor.” 

Rossini seated himself again at the piano—every- 
body was silent, the first violin raised his bow, 
and they began again to play the overture. The 
same applause, if possible more enthusiastic than be- 
fore, burst forth at the end of this morceau. 

‘“Bravo, bravo!” repeated Barbaia, ‘‘but now 
pass on to the cavatina of the tenor.” 

The orchestra began to play the overture for the 
third time. 

“Hold there,” cried Barbaia,” that is charming, 
but we have not time to hear it again. Proceed 
with cavatina,” 

But in spite of the commands of the manager, the 
orchestra continued the same overture. Barbaia 
rushed upon the first violin, siezed him by the 
collar, and shouted in his ear, ‘‘ What the devil 
do you mean by playing the same piece for an 
hour ?” 

‘‘Dame,” said the violinist, with true German 
coolness, ‘‘I am playing what has been given us.” 

‘‘ But turn the leaves you fools.” 

“Tt is useless to turn them. We have nothing 
but this overture.” 

‘““What!” cried Barbaia, ‘nothing but the over- 
ture? It is, then, an atrocious cheat and mystifica- 
tion!” 

Rossini rose and bowed. 

But Barbaia fell back on the sofa, motionless. 
The prima donna, the tenor, everybody rushed up 
to him. Fora moment all thought he was struck 
with apoplexy. 

Rossini, startled by the effect of his practical joke, 
approached him with real anxiety. But at the 


sight of him, Barbaria recovered himself, and found 
his voice once more., ve 

“Begone, traitor,” he cried, ‘or I shall do you 
some injury.” ' 

“Be calm, be calm,” returned Rossini. 
see if there is not something to be done.” 

“Something to be done, you butcher—and to- 
morrow is advertised as the first representation of 
the new opera.” 

“ Supposing the prima donna should be taken sud- 
denly ill,” whispered Rossini in the manager’s ear.” 

“Impossible,” was the reply in the same tone, 
“she would not risk drawing upon herself the ven- 
geance and the orange-peel of the populace after 
such a disappointment.” 

““Tf you will coax her a little.” 

“Tt would be useless. You do not know Colbron.” 
: “1 thought you were on the best of terms with 

en 

‘*So much the worse.” 

2 “4 Will you permit me to try and see what I can 
op? 

‘Do all you can—but I warn you it is lost time.” 

“We shall see.” 

The following day, bills everywhere announced 
that the first representation of Othello was post- 
poned on account of the severe illness of the prima 
donna. 

Eight days after that Othello was performed. 
That famous and celebrated opera is now familiar 
to the whole civilized world. Eight days had been 
sufficient for Rossini to produce that master-piece. 

After the fall of the curtain, Barbaia, overcome 
with the triumph, went in search of Rossini to 
shower congratulations upon him. But Rossini 
was nowhere to be found. 

The next day, Barbaia rung for his prompter, 
who was also his valet-—for he was anxious to pre- 
sent to his guest his compliments on the success of 
the previous evening. 

The prompter entered. 

‘“Go and ask Rossini to come here,” said Barbaia. 

“Rossini has left town,” was the reply. 

‘*Left town!” cried Barbaia in amazement. 

‘Yes, he started for Bologna at day-break.” 

““Gone, without one word for me?” 

**Oh no, he left his adieus.” 

‘“Then go, and ask Colbron to come here.” 

**Colbron ?” 

“Yes, Colbron, you idiot.; Are you deaf. this 
morning ?” 

‘‘T beg pardon,” replied the prompter, ‘‘ but Mlle. 


“Let us 


| Colbron is gone, too.” 


‘Impossible !” 

‘“The wretch—she has left me to become the mis- 
tress of Rossini, then ?” 

‘Pardon, sir—but as I understand it, she is his 
wife.” 

‘‘IT am revenged,” cried Barbaia.—The Aldine. 


Church Music. 

With every day of musical advancement in this 
country, we are approaching closer to the grand old 
schools, which devoted their best and their noblest 
efforts to the music of the Church. Music in the 
grand cathedral piles, which adorn the metropolis, is 
not what it was when the sturdy Puritans landed on 
Plymouth Rock, and rent the cold atmosphere of 
New England with the homely chants of a religious 
liberty, fought for and won, History repeats itself. 
Those who came over in the Mayflower brought 
with them a new Hymnology, but their followers 
and successors have gone back to an earlier history 
of the church, and remembered that, in days long 
gone by, the works of the greatest masters of music 
were devoted to the praise and glorifying of the Al- 
mighty. There is no reason, as good Martin Luther 
said, why the Devil should have all the good music, 
and so our organists of to-day draw upon the great 
composers for their psalms, their hymnals, and their 
voluntaries. Carl Maria von Weber, in ‘‘ Der Freis- 
chutz,” has given to the Christian church one of its 
most extensively sung hymns, and in the whole 
range of operatic music, many similar examples 
might be cited. Truth is, we of the New World are 
musically emerging from a very black cloud of Puri- 
tanism which has too long overshadowed us. Peo- 
ple who would go to Barnum’s Museum and listen 
to trash in the theatre attached thereto, because it 
was called a ‘‘ Lecture Room,” would shrink in holy 
horror from entering the doorway of an opera house 
and listening to good music, because it was sung in 
a ‘‘Theatre.” But, as Le Grand Monarque said, 
‘* Nous avous change tout cela,” and now these same 
good people will not only go to the opera, but will 
tolerate operatic music in the organ lofts of their 
places of worship. The indication is not a bad one. 
There is no earthly reason why good music should 
be confined to the opera house or the concert room, 


Composers of a lower calibre, have ‘‘ cribbed”’ 
most unmercifully, for years past, from the compos- 
ers who have been heard in them alone, and it is 
certainly a healthy sign to note that our organists 
of to-day go straight to the fountain. head for the 
musical pabulum which they offer from Sunday to 
Sunday. We would not have it fora moment. un- 
derstood that: we countenance the light and frivolous 


_use of operatic music, which is too frequently made 


by irreverent organists, but we would enunciate clear- 
ly the belief that one-half the organ music, which 
is at present played, should, in common decency, be 
accredited to its real composer, and not to those 
who, oecupying an organ stool, foist upon an inno- 


cent public, as compositions of theirs, works whose 


materials are drawn from masters, whose shoes they 
are unworthy to unloose. In church music, above 
all things, we should have no show, no pretension, 
no false assertions, and yet this is just what we are 
meeting with every day. As, however, we are learn- 
ing more in the knowledge of music, and making 
better acquaintance with the works of its grandest 
composers, we are overcoming this blatant arrogance, 
which has so long superciliously overridden us, and 
are thinking and hearing for ourselves. Since we 
have done so, we have brought to the worship of God 
a nobler and a grander Psalmody, than those stalwart 
men of Plymouth Rock brought over with them in 
all their bitterness and vain-gloriousness, from the 
Old World. Their wrongs had been deep and bitter, 
and they were hardened against all that was tender or 
sympathetic in man or art. They came to face a stern 
and bitter task, and, as their hearts were stern and bit- 
ter, it was not from them that we could look for 
hymns of joyful praise melodiously expressed. 
Their fight has been fought, their victory won, and 
now the church returns to the glorious times when Pa- 
lestrina, Lassus, Carissimi, and later Handel, Beetho- 
ven, Bach, and Mozart, gave their grandest and no- 
blest work to the music of the church. No doubt 
had the Mayflower party known the grand fugues of 
Bach, and the infinite depth of feeling, sentiment 
and poetry of Beethoven, they would have scofted 
at them; but, thank heaven, liberalism and cul- 
ture are the mottoes of the nineteenth century, and 
have taught us to beware of bigotry as an accursed 
thorn in the side of which will eat away the body 
politic. In everything pertaining to the art, of 
all things, liberalism is to be prayed for. The world 
endures Wagner and Liszt, because, with all their 
vagaries, there is, underneath the eccentric, the germ 
of true genius, and so it is that, in the music of the 
church, we, at times, will endure what may, 
at the moment, appear vain and _ superficial, 
in a worldly sense, because it covers a vast deal un- 
derneath that is good, elevating, and true. This 
feeling cannot be too extensively encouraged. All 
and every means should be taken to inculcate a love 
of the beautiful in musical art, and certainly, man 
can no more truly be imbued with this, than 
in the consecration of the highest musical aspi- 
ration to the worship of his Creator.—Musical Bul- 
letin. : 


Musical Sound. 

The only condition necessary to the production 
of a musical sonnd is, that the air pulses should suc- 
ceed each other in the same interval of time. No 
matter what its origin may be, if this condition be 
fulfilled, the sound becomes musical. If a watch, 
for example, could be caused to tick with sufficient 
rapidity—say one hundred times a second—the ticks 
would lose their individuality, and blend to a 
musical tone. And if the strokes of a pigeon’s 
wings could be acomplished at the same rate, the 
progress of the bird through the air would be ac- 
companied by music. In the humming-bird the 
necessary rapidity is attained; and, when we pass on 
from birds to insects, where the vibrations are more 
rapid, we have a musical note as the ordinary accom- 
paniment of the insect’s flight. The puffs of a loco- 
motive at starting follow each other, slowly at first, 
but they soon increase so rapidly as to be almost in- 
capable of being counted. If this increase could 
continue until the puffs numbered fifty or sixty a 
second, the aproach of the engine would be herald- 
ed by an organ peal of tremendous power.—Tyndall 
on Sound. 


1 Purrrant.—Choral music was rescued from 
utter extirpation in this country, by an edict issued 
by Queen Elizabeth, in its behalf, in 1559, for the 
outery and violence of the Puritans against ‘‘playing 
upon organs, curious singing, and tossing about the 
psalms from side to side (meaning the antiphonal or 
alternate singing in cathedrals), were at this time so 
great, that they could only be restrained by an exer- 
tion of all the power and firmness of that princess. 
—Burgh’s Anecdotes of Music. 
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SyMPHONY AND ORATORIO — Boston AND NEW 
York To Jomx Hanns MusicALLy — GRAND 
Artistic CoMBINATIONS—RECENT CONCERTS— 
PRosPECTS FOR THE FuruRE—Svucckss OF 
Bostonrans ABRroaD—Dramatic, Erc. 


Boston, February 17, 1873. 


There is little novelty to report in connection with 
musical movements in this city the present month. 
There has been about the usual number of concerts, 
and most of them have been very well attended. 
The Harvard Musical Association gave the sixth 
concert of its series on the 6th inst., the orchestra 
performing on the occasion Weber's overture to 
‘Preciosa,’ Mendelssohn’s overture, ‘‘The Fair 
Melusina,” and Rubinstein’s ‘‘Ocean Symphony.” 
It was originally intended to give only a single 
movement of Rubinstein’s Symphony, but as time 
progressed it was wisely determined to perform the 
whole work. The composition made a very pleas- 
ing impression, and I should add that Mr. Zerrahn’s 
orchestra played unusually well on the occasion. 
Mr. B. J. Lang played two piano-forte solos with 
orchestra. Beethoven’s concerto No. 2, in B flat Op. 
19, and Schumann’s Concerts Aneck in G Op. 92. The 
seventh, and last concert but three of the series, 
takes place on the 27th inst. Mr. Hugo Leonhard, 

the pianist, and Mrs. Flora E. Barry, the contralto, 
will assist, and the orchestral numbers will include 
Schumann’s fourth Symphony in D minor, Mendels- 
sohn’s overture, ‘‘The Hebrides,” and Mozart's 
overture to ‘“‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.” 

The Handel and Haydn Society, aided by Madame 
Rudersdorff, Miss Alice Fairman, Miss Carrie 
Brackett, Mr. Nelson Varley and Mr. M. W. Whit- 
ney, performed Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah” and Han- 
del’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus” on the evenings of 
Saturday and Sunday the &th and 9th. So far as 
the chorus went, these works have rarely been given 
with better effect, and the soloists are also to be 
praised individually. Mr. Varley, who sang in 
oratorio for the first time in America on this occasion, 
raised a high degree of enthusiasm, especially in 
Handel's work, where his rendering of the great air 
“Sound an Alarm,” was inexpressibly fine. He is 
unquestionably the finest oratorio tenor ever heard 
in this country. Mr. Whitney was not in his best 
voice, but nevertheless sang well. Miss Fairman 
was well received, and in several airs won much 
applause. Miss Brackett is a young Boston artiste, 
who on these occasions made her first appearances 
in oratorio. She has a pure fresh voice, and made a 
good impression. Madame Rudersdorff is an artiste 
—that fact no one can deny—but as a singer she is 
psse. Her vyocalism at times gives pleasure, but 
more often pain, for her voice is no longer smooth 
and of an even quality, but harsh and positively 
discordant. It was originally intended by Madame 
KR. and the Handel and Haydn Society to give two 
more oratorio concerts the coming month, but the 
project has been abandoned. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas has displayed no small 
degree of enterprise in engaging the Handel and 
Haydn Society to visit New York in the latter part 
of April. Beside taking part in Mendelssohn’s 
Ninth Symphony, which is to fittingly close his 
series of Symphony Concerts at Steinway Hall, they 
will sing in ‘* Elijah” and “The Messiah.” If prac- 
ticable, portions of Bach’s St Matthew Passion 
Music will also be given. The names of the soloists 
are not yet announced. The society will leave Bos- 
ton Monday, April 21, and return the following 
Monday, and the cost to Mr. Thomas for the passage 
and entertainment of the singers will be over twelve 
thousand dollars. Some years ago the Handel and 
Haydn Society were swindled into making a trip to 
New York for the purpose of taking partin a “ grand 


‘ager of Music Hall. 


Beethoven celebration,” at the Third avenue Rink, 
an affair which fell into the hands of the sheriff’s 
officers before it was three days old. The coming 
visit will be made under very different auspices. 

Another prominent musical event in the month of 
April will be the joint appearance in Boston of 
Rubinstein, Wieniawski and the Theodore Thomas 
Troupe. This will be an artistic combination, no 
less important than the other. Four concerts are to 
be given, the first of which, fixed for Wednesday 
evening, April 9, will be for the benefit of Mr. A. P. 
Peck, the popular superintendent and business man- 
Mr. Peck has the faculty of 
making his annual benefit concerts the great musical 
events of the year. This season he will quite outdo 
himself. 

The several musical conservatories have begun 
their Spring terms within a few days past. The 
New England Conservatory of Music, which still 
enjoys the proud distinction of being the largest 
music school in the whole world, gave a very inter- 
esting exhibition on the Ist inst., at Music Hall, 
which was densely packed on the occasion. Some 
of the pupils displayed very marked ability. This 
institution has recently added a large pipe organ to 
its other means of instruction. Regular organ con- 
certs are given by some of the best players in 
America, with the aid of this instrument. 

Madame Rudersdorff gaye the third and last of 
her series of Tuesday matinees, at Mechanics’ Hall, 
on the 4th. The Mendelssohn Quintette Club assisted 
on the occasion. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club has begun a 
series of evening concerts at the Meionaon, the first 
of which came off last Saturday evening with good 
success. Mr. Nelson Varley, the tenor, and Mr. 
Ernst Perabo, the pianist, assisted on the occasion; 
the former singing a sacred air by Molique, and 
the latter taking part with Messrs. Hamm and Hen- 
nig of the Quintette Club, in a trio for piano, violin 
and violoncello, by Bargiel. Mr. Hennig played an 
elegie for violoncello, by Bazzini, and the pro- 
gramme also contained two string quartettes, one 
by Max Bruch and the other by Schubert. At the 
second concert, to be given on the 22d, Miss Alice 
Fairman will assist, and the remaining concerts will 
take place March 1 and 8. 

A concert was given at Music Hall February 10, 
in aid of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
Madame Rudersdorfi, Miss Fairman, Miss Therese 
Liebe, Mr. Varley, Mr. B. J. Lang, Mr. W.. F. 
Apthorp, Mr. 8. B. Whitney, and the choir of the 
church of the Advent, appeared on the occasion, 

Miss Abbie Noyes, who occupies the position: of 
cashier and book-keeper in Ditson & Co.’s music 
store, had her annual benefit concert at Tremont 
Temple, February 12. The members of the musical 
profession, who are continually under obligations 
to the lady in question, volunteered almost en masse, 
and the result was a crowded house. 

The Boston Catholic Choral Society gave a concert 
at Music Hall last evening, under the direction of 
their excellent conductor,:Mr. George E. Whiting, 
and performed, with the aid of Mrs. H. M. Smith, 
Mr. W. H. Fessenden, Mr. B. J. Lang, the Temple 
Quartette (vocalists), and the Beethoven Quintette 
(instrumental), Gounod’s choral music, together 
with other selections. 

Mr. B. J. Lang is to give a series of Thursday 
afternoon concerts, March 6 and 20, and April 3 
and 17. 

A new edition of ‘‘The Tribute of Praise,” the 
plates of which were destroyed in the great fire, has 
just made its appearance through the Congregational 
publishing house. It is a better book than ever, and 
will have another large sale. Dr, Tourjee has some 
hints to choirs and congregations in the introduction. 

‘Dr. Tourjee, at the earnest solicitation of some 
of the friends of music in the west, has arranged to 
give a course of lectures on choir and congregational 
singing, commencing at Rochester, N. Y., March 16, 


and continuing at Painsville, Akron, Norwalk, 
Oberlin and Mansfield, Ohio; Chicago, Evanston, Ill. ; 
Fort Wayne and Indianapolis, Ind.; and Cincinnati. 
He is also to lecture in Philadelphia and Wilmington, 
Del., before returning to Boston. 

A new vocal quartette has been formed in this 
city called the ‘‘ Ingleside.” It is composed of Mrs. 
J. M. Osgood, soprano; Mrs. Flora E. Barry, con- 
tralto; Mr. Charles. H. Clarke, tenor; and Mr. H. J. 
White, Jr., baritone; with Mr. J. A. Howard as 
accompanist. 

Another concert combination comprising Miss 
Adelaide Phillipps, Mme. Camilla Urso and other 
talent will shortly leave Boston on a Western tour. 

Mrs. Julia Houston-West has been engaged by the 
Handel and Haydn Society of Philadelphia, to sus- 
tain the soprano solos in an approaching performance 
of ‘* The Creation.” 

Something like a dozen Boston girls are studying 
music in Italy. Several have already appeared on 
the stage with high honors. The latest debut was 
that of Miss Annie Bernard, of whose success some 
of the Italian papers give the most flattering descrip- 
tions. 

At the theaters in this city, business is by no 
means of the best, although the museum has found a 
very successful combination in the drama of ‘ Ra- 
chel the Reaper,” and the burlesque of ‘‘ Ye Gentle 
Savage,” which enter to-night upon their fourth 
week. Miss Neilson has been playing at the Boston 
Theater and Miss Agnes Ethel at the Globe. Both 
are dramatically disappointments. The one hasa 
great wealth of beauty, and the other a great wealth 
of good clothes. 

On the 7th inst., a benefit was given at the Boston 
Theater, to Mr. Thomas Barry, the veteran actor 
and manager, who has for some time past been 
unable to pursue his profession, Everybody volun- 
teered, and the handsome sum of $3,146 was realized 
from the entertainment. 

On the 29th of next month, a concert is to be 
given at Music Hall, for the benefit of Mr. August 
Kreissmann, the well known vocalist and teacher of 
music. He is at the present time quite ill. 

RANGER. 

The following communication was received too 
late for our last issue, and hence requires a word of 
explanation. Our correspondent evidently knows 
and understands just what he is talking about in 
regard to the performance proper; and, though his 
criticisms may fall heavily on some ears, yet we 
think he means to tell the truth, nothing more. As 
to the organ of my friend House, which he has set 
up in Ann Arbor, be it said plainly, if not what rep- 
resented (which I am slow to believe), he will have a 
chorus of Wolverines salute his ears, which will 
leave the thunders of his great Cathedral organ in 
Buffalo so pianissimo in tone, their reverberations 
will never reach us in Michigan again.—Ep. Sone 
JOURNAL. 

To the Song Journal. 
ANN ARBOR, Micn, January 24, 1873. 

Your correspondent attended the grand vocal 
and instrumental concert, held in the Presbyterian 
Church in this city on the 18th inst.; the Society 
have just purchased a ‘“‘new organ” of 27 regis- 
ters, built by Mr. G. House, Buffalo, N. Y., and on 
this occasion the management (according to the 
bills), had secured (regardless of expense), the services 
of a Mr. Gale, of Cincinnati, Mlle Lami, and three 
Flutists, Messrs. Noble, Chaffee, and Morse, from 
Detroit, also, the Students’ Quartette Club, from the 
“University.” As the main attraction was the ‘‘ Vew 
Organ,” it was confidently expected that it would be 
thoroughly tested, and its power, capabilities, com- 
bination, and solo stops, would be displayed in a 
satisfactory manner. A numerous audience assem- 
bled. Ushers in swallow tails and white kids. So 
far everything was recherche as possible. The first 
number on the programme was an extempore per- 
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formance on the Organ by Mr. Gale (who claims 
to be late Organist at Tremont Temple, Boston); this 
proved to be ‘‘eight measures” of some common- 
place melody repeated ad infinitum, ad nauseatum, 
on the swell and then on the ‘‘ Great Organ with a 
piano touch, and staccato at that;” this was the 
Grand Introduction (extempore /) The second organ 
piece was a selection from ‘‘ Handel,” played stac- 
cato, and the third, a pot pourri of opera airs, 
interminable as to length, and strung together in 
the most conglomerate sort of a way. This was 
entirely chopped up and always Staccato. The 
fourth and last piece was, ‘‘Schubert’s Serenade”’ 
in triple and quadruple measure, which was encored, 
and to which the organist cheerfully responded by 
playing ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee,” and something 
understood by some present to be ‘‘ Sweet Home.” 
During the gentleman’s efforts there seemed to be 
a continued striving between the pedals and stops as 
to which could make the most racket, the stops 
finally gaining the victory. Add to this that the 
tremolo was freely used in all the piano and forte 
passages, and you have an idea of the effect ren- 
dered; the instrument itself is a very fair one, and 
probably the best representative the builder has in 
the State; the singing of Mlle Lami, and the flute 
trios were well received by the audience, also the 
quartettes, which were meritorious in the rendering, 
from the fact that they were sung in time. 


ONE WHO WAS THERE. 


Foreign Correspondence—Song Journal. 
Conservatory for Music in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. 

Srurre@art, the capital of the Kingdom of Wurt- 
emberg, has. from ninety to ninety-five thousand 
inhabitants. There are, indeed, many larger cities, 
but we believe, very few, where nature and art com- 
bined, have produced a more beautiful whole, as is 
certainly the case with the city of Stuttgart. And 
to all this, a truly refined, a highly pleasing tone in 
society, far from stiffness on the one hand, and from 
vulgarity on the other, and you will find Stuttgart a 
place where anybody may well like to stay. 

In the last ten years, this city has increased in size, 
wealth, population, elegance, etc., as to justify fully 
the belief, that it will be, before long, one of the 
finest, if not tke finest city in South Germany. 

It is however, not the object of this sketch, to 
describe the elegance of architecture, or the very 
many treasures of art it contains, or its great number 
of institutions for science, literature and art, nor its 
charming surroundings. We single out from all 
this, for a brief description, dts celebrated Conservatory 
Sor Music. 

Before proceeding with our subject, permit us to 
mention one beauty of Stuttgart, which indeed char- 
acterizes all larger German cities, and which is a 
beauty indeed;—it is the fact, that you can go out 
anywhere alone, whether you are a lady or a gentle- 
man, at any hour at day or night, and you are per- 
fectly safe, provided always, you behave like a lady 
or a gentleman. 

The Conservatory for Music in Stuttgart was estab- 
lished in April of the year 1857. The first step 
towards its establishment was made by an artist, 
who is as yet active in it, as a highly esteemed 
teacher. His name is Professor Siegmund Lebert— 
well known as the joint author of one of the best, 2 
not the very best and most complete piano school extant. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Great Theoretical and Practical 
Piano School,” for the systematic instruction in all 
branches of piano playing, from the elemental to 
the highest degree of perfection, by Siegmund 
Lebert and Ludwig Stark, Professors in the Conser- 
vatory for Music in Stuttgart, Germany. This work 
consists of four large volumes, and is by the highest 
musical authorities, such as Dr. Franz Liszt, Hans 
Yon Bulow, etc., acknowledged to be a work of 


incomparable merit. It is of course used in the 
Conservatory. In this country it is to be had by 
Mr. Ernst Reinking, 119 Fourth avenue, N. Y. 

The aim this institution intends to reach, is 
expressed in its statutes in the following terms: 
“Tt shall not only offer an opportunity to the profes- 
sional musician, to become an artist in his respective 
branch, but it shall also lay a solid foundation to a 
more refined musical taste and understanding, and 
to open the way to the elevation of the art of music 
in all its branches.” This aim is to be reached: 

First, By thorough methodical instruction in vocal, 
as well as instrumental music. 

Second, By systematic training of choruses and solo 
singers for the church and for singing societies. 

Third, By scientific lectures on theoretical 
branches. 

Fourth, By giving advanced pupils an oppor- 
tunity in playing with an accompaniment of other 
instruments, such as Violin and Violincello, Orches- 
tra. (Chamber and concert music.) 

Fifth, By imparting rational methods of teaching 
the various branches of music, ¢. e., by teaching the 
pupils ‘‘ How to teach music.” 

Sixth, By giving the pupils a‘free opportunity to 
hear really good music well performed. 

The following branches are taught: 

1. Vocal music.—a. Elementary singing. 6. Chorus 
singing. c, Solo singing (including dramatic sing- 
ing.) 

2. The Piano. 

8. The Organ. (A course is also given, to all 
pupils of the organ, on the construction and treat- 
ment of the instrument, demonstrated on different 
organs. 

4, The Violin. 

5. The Violincello. (Opportunity is oftered to No. 
4 and 5 to play with orchestra.) 

6. Composition. (A four years’ course.) 

7. History of music, with an introduction on the 
Aesthetic of music. 

8. Hlocution. 

9. The Italian Language. 

According to the above mentioned aim, the Con- 
servatory is divided into two divisions: 

First, A School for Artists, and 

Second, A School for Amateurs, whose only object it 
is to acquire a correct mode of playing, and a fair 
knowledge of music. 

These two divisions, however, do not differ so 
much in the mode of instruction, as in outward regu- 
lations. They are not separated from each other in 
principle, the latter may be said to be preparatory 
for the former. The institution is open for ladies as 
well as gentlemen. Admission, however, takes 
place only at the beginning of a term, ¢. e. towards 
the middle of the months of April and October. 
During term time admission is only granted in excep- 
tional cases, and only under the condition that it is 
possible to group such a pupil in classes already 
formed, without injury to the pupil or the rest of the 
class, Such pupils as enter during the term, pay for 
the whole quarter. 

The intention to become a member of the school, 
must be announced to the Director or Secretary 
some time before the beginning of a term, either in 
person or by letter. Admission to the Artist School 
is subject to the following conditions: 

1. Sufficient musical talent, and a certain degree 
of cultivation in singing or on an instrument. (In 
the absense of the latter part of this condition, the 
pupil can enter the Amateur School at first.) 

2, Enough of general education, so as to be capa- 
ble of participating with advantage in the instruc- 
tion, particularly in composition. 

3. For such as wish to become solo singers, a 
proper voice. 


4. For pupils on the organ a sufficient knowledge. 


of the piano. 


5. For the lessons in history of music a general 
musical knowledge, 
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6. If demanded by the Director, satisfactory evi- 
dence as to former conduct and application, and as 
to the means of liquidating pecuniary obligations 
towards the institution, 

Pupils can leave the school only at the end of a 
term. The intention to do so must be announced 
six weeks before, to the Director or Secretary. If 
leaving the institution is caused by ill health, such 
fact must be verified by a medical certificate. If 
any pupil wishes to attend other institutions of learn- 
ing, his lessons in the Conservatory will be arranged 
accordingly, if possible. 

The expenses for a year’s instruction are, con- 
sidering the excellent quality of instruction, so sur- 
prisingly low, that a pupil in this country could not. 
expect to receive only a three months’ tuition, by a 
first class teacher in Boston or New York, or any- 
where else, for the same amount, which he has to 
pay in this school for a whole years instruction. 
From fifty dollars to sixty dollars gold a year, pays 
for six hours’ instruction a week on the piano, for 
four hours a week in singing, for one and a half 
hours a week in composition, and for almost two 
hours a week in the history of music and «esthetics, 
Besides, pupils have many free opportunities of 
attending good concerts and public performances, 
for the cultivation of a refined musical taste. 

Board is at present, in consequence of the late 
war, rather high. Meat, for instance is much higher 
than in this country. Nevertheless, the whole 
amount of expenses there, need not to exceed from 
$350 to $400 in gold, annually. This sum would 
include good board, room, light, bed, wood, service, 
all instruction, and the necessary music books, etc. 

The administration and direction of the Conserva- 
tory is conducted by a Musical Director, a Business 
Director in conjunction of a number of the head 
teachers, assisted by a Secretary and a Treasurer.— 
The present Musical Director is Professor Dr. 1. 
Faisst, a man most eminently fit for the position. 
He is not only known throughout Germany as a 
celebrated composer, director and organist, but also 
in the musical circles in this country. 

The following extract of a report of that institu- 
tion shows its great popularity. This report is dated 
December 30, 1871: 

‘“The whole number of pupils is 458. Among 
them are 90 ladies, and 38 gentlemen, who devote 
themselves professionally to music. In general are 
313 from Germany, 40 from the United States of 
America, 38 from Switzerland, 36 from Great Britain, 
8 from Russia, 5 from Austria, 5 from France, 4 
from Turkey, 2 from South America, 1 from Italy, 
and 1 from the Netherlands. 

The instruction is given by 24 head teachers, 2 
assistant teachers, and 1 female teacher. It is but 
justice to state, that these teachers have gained their 
deservedly great popularity, not by an undignified 
cajoling of the pupils, but by the exercise of the 
strictest justice in their discipline, and by an earnest 
systematical and methodical work in their class 
rooms. ‘‘ Pleasing or displeasing, whatsoever is a 
necessary requisite of the art of music must be mas- 
tered” is their motto. And their earnest work is 
indeed crowned with the best success. Already a 
great number of their pupils are scattered in all parts 
of the world, enjoying great reputation, as well as 
fair compensations, as directors of music, solo 
singers, virtuosos, concert players, composers, teach- 
ers, etc. Among so many, we mention here only 
Miss Anna Mehlig, one of the greatest pianists 
living. She is favorably known in this country by 
her excellent concerts. In the programmes of public 
concerts, given at the end of terms, we find also 
several names of pupils from the United States. 

For the benefit of the professional musician we 
add here the complete programme of an organ exam. 
ination concert of October 23, 1872, held at the 
Church of St. Leonhard (Protestant) in Stuttgart. 

No. 1. Fantasie for the organ in B minor, by Fr, 
Kiel. 
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No. 2. Church Song, by Beethoven and an Air 


from “Stabat Mater,” by Astorga. 

No. 8. Organ Sonata Andante—Fuga Adagio— 
Intermezzo and Allegro assai, by A. Glaus. 

No. 4. Preghiera with Violincello, by Stradella. 

No. 5. Halleluja, with orchestra and string instru- 
ments, by Cajar. 

No. 6. Organ Sonata (G minor), Maestoso—Adagio 
Finale, by G. Merkel. 

No. 7. Air and Quartette from the 143d Psalm, by 
I. Sittard. 

No. 8. Fantasie and Fuge (G minor), by Seb. Barh. 

No. 9. Three Church Songs: a. ‘‘ Consolation,” 0. 
‘“Peace be with you,” c. God’s love is everywhere. 

No. 10. Fantasie and Fuge (G major), by I. L. 
Kelbs. 

Such a programme speaks for itself. 

J. BENGEL. 


Studies in Astronomy. 
BY PROF. BLINKUM. 


A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men. 


If the sun be 95,000,000 miles from the earth, how 
many pigs’ tails from a flock of sheep will it take to 
make a whistle? 

Supposing the moon to be 2,162 miles in diameter, 
by actual measurement, how many skips of a louse 
would provoke Dean Swift to write a second edition 
of Gulliver’s Travels from his present experience? 

If Canis Major should sneeze Sinus, beyond the 
bounds of space, how many fathoms deep would a 
mermaid swim to enable her to sing the song of the 
dying swan? 

Supposing the axis of the earth should suddenly 
become loosened from its socket, the momentum 
causing it to shoot Ursa Minor through the heart, 
would that prove there was no rascality committed 
by Boss Tweed & Co. ? 

When the moon is passing through the earth’s 
shadow, how many jerks of a lamb’s tail will it take 
to carry timid lovers away from this sublunary 
sphere. 

Supposing the sun is 852,900 miles in diameter, is 
that any reason why functionaries holding high 
offices should countenance, aid and abet LoTTEeRiEs, 
while men of lesser note must suffer the full penalty 
of the law. 


Wilsson Against Patti. 

It was anticipated in the Atheneum that the an- 
tagonism of the Italian and Swedish Prime Donne, 
would cause much excitement among the Russian 
amateurs in Moscow and 8t. Petersburg. The war 
of partisanship has commenced. Madame Nilsson 
opened fire herself, in a telegram to Paris from St. 
Petersburg addressed to her teacher, M. Wortel, in- 
forming him that she had achieved, as Ophelia, a 
grand triumph, and expressing her gratitude for his 
singing lessons. Her agent, or her husband, sup- 
plemented this news, by telegraphing that the fair 
Swede had been recalled thirty times. These dis- 
patches roused the Parisian agents of Adelina Patti, 
and they at once published counter-telegrams, stat- 
ing that Madame La Marquise de Caux had been 
recalled thirty-six times in Verdi’s and Dumas’ 
naughty “‘ Traviata ;” but the six recalls in excess of 
those vouchsafed to Madame Nilsson, did not suffice ; 
and therefore, to overwhelm the Scandanavian song- 
stress, a further telegram came, to the effect that the 
Princess Doulgorouski threw a bouquet on the stage, 
of rare flowers, value £100, which it required two 
men to carry across the stage. How muscular the 
princess must be, who could convey this bouquet into 
her box, and then fling it at the feet of Madame 
Patti, and what a dispensation of Providence it was 
it did not fall on the prima donna’s head !—Athen- 
eum, 


Witiiam Bruiines, a noted singing master and 
composer, who flourished in Boston nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, not only adapted music to words, 
but words to music. Among his happier efforts was 
the following couplet: 

“Pharaoh was a rascal, 


Because he would not let the children of Israel go three 
days’ journey in the wilderness to keep the Paschal.” 
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A Look into the Musical World. 

It is astonishing what a wonderful regard for the 
new, marvelous and strange is had by the mass of 
mankind. While the ordinary sublime and beauti- 
ful processes of nature are suffered daily to pass 
without notice merely because they are common- 
place, and the common incidents of life, otherwise 
unnoticed, are, by association with this principle, 
invested with importance, and come from the 
hands of the narrator clothed with supernatural in- 
terest. 

It would scarcely excite any attention to be told 
that a fisherman had caught a huge fish in the De- 
troit River, which nearly broke through the meshes 
of his net, but if a child were to read in a book that 
a genii had arisen from the bottom of the same river, 
and some how or other got it there, it would rivet 
the attention, and he could scarcely be torn from 
the story until it was through. A horse carrying 
his rider through the streets, though the animal be 
a wonderful piece of mechanism, scarcely causes 
any one to turn his head; but invest the same horse 
with five legs, or place his head where his tail 
ought to be, and every shop-boy would be stretching 
his neck out to see the sight. 

We live in an age when analysis is applied to the 
explanation of everything, and every phenomenon 
of intellectual life suggests the question, ‘‘ What is 
its share in the general development of the human 
mind?” In the solution of this problem, it appears 
to us it will be found in the almighty dollar, and, if 
elsewhere, exceptions are so rare as not in the least 
to derogate the truth of the declaration. Far be it 
from us to detract from musical talent wherever 
found, foreign or native. But what we do object to, 
is the extreme ease with which musical and theatri- 
cal performances are brought at the present time, 
so easy of attainment as to be within the reach of 
any tyro, even from the highest to the lowest. To 
explain ourselves briefly, it is reduced to the simple 
formula: Take a sheet of paper, it matters very 
little whether before or after the performance, 
whether heard or not. The mind is made up, and a 
firm resolve to praise a singer, manager or establish- 
ment, or condemn, is firmly settled upon. Then 
take up any modern popular print, extract there- 
from all the strongest epithets which float upon the 
surface of the column devoted to any given prima 
donna or theatrical aspirant of interest. If these 
are too evanescent to stay upon the paper while it 
finds its way to the printer, then have recourse to a 
file of old newspapers, and see if, by throwing into 
your ink a resinous drug called tickling gum, you 
cannot make your characters permanent. Then 
look into the works of Churchill. Afterwards, intro- 
duce some choice old magazine scraps, which may 
answer your purpose, translated verbatim. And 
sometimes you may, if you have time, copy out pas- 


sages from contemporaries, if you are an adept in 
disguising what you borrow, never forgetting those 
honeyed phrases, the jessamine and woodbine turns 
of compliment, of which lady performers are so 
fond, and which almost call up tears of joy into 
those bright orbs which do so much mischief from 
the footlights. To all this add something of your 
own, at least enough to swear by, but be sure to 
make your plasters stick—in homely phrase, lay it 
on thick; cause the dew of Hermon to descend, and 
the flakes of manna to fall. 

On the contra column, and where a slashing oper- 
ation is be performed, if you find out a sore place, 
bare it to the bone, establish a raw ‘‘spare not,” 
your victim will only writhe a little. Solace your 
conscience by the reflection that if the party did not 
deserve it that time, meaning the performance criti- 
cised, he would probably at some other. In a word, 
work up your commodity so elaborately that it shall 
serve the purpose of aqua fortis in one case, and a 
healing balm in the other. Candor, equity, fairness 
are only words—words, and mean interest. If John- 
son would send a man to a lunatic asylum for re- 
turning a borrowed umbrella, how much sooner 
should one be sent thither for writing a fair critique? 
And for this simple reason he would please nobody. 
Who that has a heart is impervious to the frowns 
of managers, the scowl and the omitted recognition? 
Who has nerve enough to encounter the offended 
dignity of the musical emperors, kings, queens, 
princes and senators, and divers other elevated per- 
sonages, whose levees he nightly attends? 


The Italian Opera in Detroit. 


We flatter ourself we have some small degree of 
respect for the musical art and for artists who 
worthily maintain the title; and, though we make 
no large pretensions to the full understanding of all 
the works of art, secular or sacred, now almost daily 
coming to light, in our own and foreign countries, 
in public representation, still there are certain ‘rrin- 
ciples pertaining to them of which we have our 
opinions, and are prepared to express them. 

The historic painter may furnish his canvas with 
well formed and well dressed personages, but if he 
wishes to rise above the merit of an ordinary land- 
scape painter, he must give to these personages an 
appropiate distinctness and diversity of character. 
Their countenances must be true to nature, which 
may be studied and dwelt upon with pleasure, 
Their passions, peculiar traits of character, capaci- 
ties, genius, habits of mind, all should be faithfully 
portrayed and delineated. It is these that give in- 
terest to the personages, and endow them with the 
appearance of real life; these which constitute the 
chief, the true excellence of the artist. 

We have had, during the past month, the world 
renowned Lucca and the popular, justly popular, 
Kellogg, in the distinguished roles of operas, chosen 
by them for truthful delineation. That they are 
artists of first-class, that they do just what they pro- 
pose to do, is true to the letter; but that Lucca in 
Detroit, or Kellogg in the same characters here, are 
the same as in New York or Boston, is as false as a 
due appreciation of the beautiful in life and the 
dead and inanimate portrait in the picture. We 
speak in general terms, and mean to be truthful, but 
could not divest the mind in their representations, 
that anything could answer for the West. If wrong 
in our opinion of the leading characters of these 
artists in their performance of ‘‘ Faust” and ‘Tl 
Trovatore,” we hope to be forgiven. But we are 
of opinion it can avail little to endeavor to gratify 
with the mere abstract charms of music, when exer- 
tions towards effects have furnished simply occasion 
for singing, whether it be the influence of the ‘“‘al- 
mighty dollar” or popular applause. 

There is something in the charm of musical 
sounds that induces us at times to overlook much 
vanity, affectation, and, coming down to the pocket, 
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much pecuniary sacrifice, to listen to celebrated per- 
formers, especially where there is to be an exhibi- 
tion of distinguished talent. But whenever these 


influences become controlling, they almost always. 


lead to disappointment and disgust. We are far 
from saying that the exercise of uncommon talent is 
undesirable. . We hazard nothing, therefore, in say- 
ing that in proportion as the display is felt to be 
prominent, will be the detraction from the particu- 
lar nature or importance of the subject. That the 
visitations of such gifted individuals as Rubenstein, 
Lucca and Kellogg, and others who have visited us 
recently, are of rare occurrence is true, and that 
their performance has a tendency to raise the stand. 
ard of excellence we firmly believe, for through 
them we find exhibited a skill, dignity, strength, 
power, sweetness and pathos, combined with a 
chaste simplicity, tending in a pretminent degree to 
the elevation of the art. 


Rubenstein’s views about Art, Musical Taste 
and Culture in America. 


We live in an age when analysis is applied to the 
explanation of everything; and every phenomenon 
of intellectual life suggests the question, What is its 
share in the general development of the human 
mind? Before examining the result of the investi- 
gations to which music may be submitted, it must 
be premised that this art is divided into two parts, 
each entirely distinct from the other, viz: composition, 
which may be called the poetry of sound and erecu- 
tion, or the organ, more or less intelligent, of this 
poetry. 

To speak on the present state of musical art, we 
must revert to the classical epoch, and the men of 
genius who prepared the way for that state, when 
three bright, leading stars appear, Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. By them the German soul and 
thoughts have been expressed in music with an 
energy, a freedom, and a power hitherto entirely 
unknown. Their works exhibit a grand and well 
supported development, and a marked tendency to 
make music independent by the perfection of its 
elements. 

With Haydn, and especially in his jirst works, 
Jorm seems to govern science. It may be said to be 
a sportiveness of form, but it is the sport of an 
innocent and calm spirit that yields to its impulses, 
which are grace and serenity. For the rest, mag- 
nificence and dignity characterize the genius of 
Haydn. In his compositions, the plaintive is unaf- 
fected, the melancholy mild, and neither one nor the 
other is manifested with violence. Mozart combined 
Jorm and science. The structure of his compositions 
is generally symmetrical; his means are contrasts and 
repetition; but melody, harmony and rhythm form in 
them a sublime whole. His music expresses the 
deepest melancholy, as well as the most exalted joy; 
and we may say of him, as Laertes said to Ophelia: 

“Thought and affliction, passion, hell itself, 
She turns to favor and to prettiness.” 

In Beethoven, science gains the ascendency over 
form. His thoughts reach the last limits of the 
power of sounds. From the height upon which he 
placed himself, he contemplated nature in its charms, 
in its struggles, inits horrors. Freeing himself from 
all the shackles of symmetry, he followed, without 
hesitation, the new road which he had _ traced. 
Combining the sprightliness and the naivette of 
Haydn with the profound melancholy and the rich- 
ness of harmony of Mozart, Beethoven. seized the 
spirit of all instruments, and the result of his efforts 
is artistical independence, the true sovereignty of 
instrumental music. Around these three geniuses 
arose other masters, who, animated and instructed 
by their example, carried instrumental music still 
nearer to perfection. 

We have said thus much in relation to the great 
masters above cited, as introductory to the following 
account of the great Rubenstein’s views upon the 
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condition of music in our country, elicited by an 
interview ‘with a reporter of the St. Louis. Zimes, 
which we extract from that paper. We wish we 
could transcribe it entire, but our limited space for- 
bids, therefore we content. ourselves by giving the 
main points, which will be read with interest and 
profit, by every well wisher of the cause of music. 


R-—I desire to obtain for the information and instruction 
of our readers your impressions concerning the musical taste 
and culture ot our people, the present condition of the art 
in America, and how it compares with the status in Europe. 

RUBENSTEIN—My opportunities for arriving at correct 
conclusious, have, necessarily, been limited. am inclined 
to think, however, that music, as an art, is quite unknown 
to the American public, you will understand, of course, that 
Ispeak of the mass of the people. There may—yes there 
must be—instances of elevated musical taste and sentiment 
—but generaly speaking, I should say art has not yet found 
a home among you. 

R—Can you not account for this imperfect artistic develop- 
ment upon other grounds, which, if clearly pointed out, 
may suggest the means of applying a remedy ? 

RUBENSTEIN—Yes. In the first place the critics are 
greatly to blame. It has happened more than once during 
my present tour through your magnificent country, that my 
attention has been called to articles in different papers, 
advising, if not demanding, that “ popular music” should be 
introduced into my programmes. The public naturally 
look to you gentlemen, to lead them aright in the matter of 
art, but with you music appears not to be an art, but simply 
an amusement. The “Rubenstein concerts” are nearl 
always discussed under the designation of ‘amusements, 
in large and attractive letters. Now ART is not amusement. 
It is, rightly appreciated and understood, instruction. It 
does not serve rpg 4 as a relief or relaxation from the 
cares and anxieties of our grosser and purely material life, 
and it is profanation so to regard it. The struggle for 
wealth is but an elevated phase of the struggle for food, and 
if food is the highest object of man’s aspirations, he is but 
little higher than the brute. 

R—You have doubtless heard, that, excepting in our 
large and older cites, as New York, Philadelphia or Boston, 
the position of “critic” is rarely filled by educated musi- 
cians, and the conscious want of knowledge renders them 
difident in attemping to instruct their readers upon a 
science, the primary elements of which they have yet to 
learn. Would not this explain, to some extent at least, the 
neglect of duty which you censure ? 

RUBENSTEIN—It may explain it partially, but it can hardly 
be accepted asa suflicient excuse. Any one capable of filling 
such a position, should at least have an approximately just 
appreciation of the dignity of art, and may yet not know a 
single note of music. 

K—The critics are accountable in the first place. 
the next cause ? 

RUBENSTEIN—The want of opportunities for thorough 
musical instruction. You have * conservatories ” of music—- 
in name—without number, but in none of them that I have 
visited, or heard of, is music treated as a science, demanding 
long, laborious and constant study and application. There 
is, judging from my observation and information, a fatal 
lack of the vigorious and thorough instruction necessary to 
the master of any science, and by which the pupil is led 
gradually, step by step, stage by stage, to a proper compre- 
hension and appreciation of the majesty, the beauty, the 
Divinity of art. Your insticutions for musical instruction, 
naturally, if not necessarily, conform to the wishes and 
taste of those by whom they are supported. A parent who 
regards music solely as an accomplishment, a superficial 
knowledge of which 1s necessary to enable a son or daughter 
to make a creditable appearance in society, naturally requires 
or expects nothing more than that this superticial “accom- 
plishment” shall be acquired speedily as possible. The 
consequence is that the patrons of these institutions—tor 
they cannot be called students—are rarely, if ever, thor- 
oughly grounded in music, but are hurried on to that stage 
where art is ignored and a fashionable accomplishment is se- 
cured. Hence you have a multitude of * players,” and but 
few musicians. f 

R—The school system, then, you conceive to be equally 
at fault with the critics ? 

RUBENSTEIN—Ah! The schools. That is a question so 
vast and—to art—so important that Ido not care to enter 
upon it in this conversation. I did not refer to your “schools” 
by which, as I apprehend, is meant establishments where 
the rudiments, the primary elements and principles are 
taught. Ireferred to institutions, which, trom their titles 
and professed objects, are intended to apply and complete 
the instruction obtained in the schools. 

R—Is it, then, in these so called * conservatories” of music 
only that the completion, the “finish” of a musical educa- 
tion should be sought ? fe 

RUBENSTEIN—Far from it. So far as musical taste and 
culture is concerned, they are—evyen when most efficiently 
conducted—quite as preparatory as the schools. One pre- 
pares one to enter upon the study, and the other fits one for 
the proper and loftier appreciation and enjoyment of art. 

R—What other auxiliary, then, do you regard as import- 
ant in artistic development, and which our people do not 
possess ? ra 

RUBENSTEIN—Choral societies, symphony associations, 
and other kindred organizations, the members of which 
would naturally become trained, drilled in the interpreta- 
tion of the particular class of music to which they were 
devoted, and. which could not fail to exercise a beneficial 
influence ubon the taste of the community in which they 
existed. Another and most important aid in creating, 
fostering and povelonng a pure and elevated musical taste 
in a community, is the Opera, which, as a permanent local 
institution, has no existence in America, even in your largest 
city, New York. All your large cities, it is true, have “ opera 
seasons,” but they are supplied by traveling troupes, appear- 
ing at irregular and uncertain intervals. The immense 
benefit of regular and continuous operatio pertormances is 
therfore unknown to the American public. : 

R—Do you think there is any other cause to which our 
want of artistic taste or development may be attributed ? 

RUBENSTEIN—Yes, another, which it would, perhaps, 
have been proper to have mentioned first, as the others I 
have alluded to would doubtless be speedily_modified, if 
not entirely overcome, but for its influence You are too 
wealthy as a people. Large pecuniary rewards follow 
every kind of exertion so rapidly and so certainly that the 
long, toilsome and painful apprenticeship which art inex- 
orably demands of her votaries, is looked upon with disfavor, 
and naturally passed by for some profession or vocation 
less exacting and seeps speedier results. Were your 
wealth less diffused than it is,a much greater number of 
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eople would, in all probability, select music as a profession 
0 be pursued with the same ardor and devotion which now 
characterizes your students of law, medicine or theology. 
For the “ profession” of music promises at least food _and 
shelter even to him who attains only to mediocrity. It is 
owing to this, I imagine, that most of the musical talent 
among you is not native but imported. Other countries, 
which, in. the exclusively material point of view are justly 
regarded as less favored than America, are yet far more 
favorable to art growth and development. The necessity 
for patient and continuous toil and application cannot cer- 
tainly supply the want of talent, but if early impressed upon 
the mind, and accepted and acted upon through lite, will go 
far toward making a good musician if not a brilliant artist. 

R—May not this apparent indisposition on the part of 
Americans to apply themselves to art, be more directly 
attributable to the more practical genius of our people 

RUBINSTEIN—Possibly. And yet the Germans are a 
most practical people, and it is in Germany that music as an 
art is most generally understood and most devoutly wor- 
shipped. : : 

R—Are there still other causes ? , 

RUBENSTEIN—There doubtless are, though those we have 
already considered prohguly embrace them all either direct- 
ly or indirectly. I may add, however, that possibly, to di- 
gress into musical politics, the very nature of your 
institutions and system of government may be unfavorable 
to art. You are democratic, and in art there is no democra- 
cy. Music, as every other torm of art, is not only Monarch- 
ism, it is Despotism. 

R—These being the causes to which you attribute the 
want of art elevation you have noticed in America, what do 
think would be the most direct and effectual remedy or 
remedies ? 

RUBENSTEIN—The enumeration of the causes would, I 
should think, naturally suggest the remedies. ‘There are, 
first,” (counting them Off on his fingers), * the Press, incapa- 
ble or negligent of its duty; second, defective, irregular 
and unreliable means of musical instruction; and, third, 
the too general diffusion of wealth among your people. 
The remedy for the first must be more apparent to you 
than to me; that for the second I will venture to suggest ; 
but the third can only be overcome by increasing age and a 
denser population. To supply the means for musical instruc- 
tion, [should think that every one of your large cities, like 
New York, Philadelphia, St’ Louis, Boston or Chicago, 
should have a fixed, local and permanent Opera where 
German, Italian and French operas should be continuously 
as 2 mot Not in the German, French or Italian language, 
yut in English Render your people familiar with all these 
distinctive schools of music, but let them be presented in 
your own native tongue, in order that they may appreciate 


the relation of the music to the sentiment, and judge of the 
rer with which the later is interpreted. Organize 
thoroughout the country choral societies, string quartettes, 


amateur orchestras, symphony associations, or any other 
combinations or associations by which individual musical 
taste, talent or capacity may be fused or united with what- 
ever of talent and culture it may be surrounded, and the 
aperegate power thus concentrated, cannot fail of a favor- 
able effect upon the artistic instincts and aspirations of the 
community. Educate your people up to a love of Art for its 
own sake—if it is not already latent among them; teach 
them to discern and appreciate the difference between the 
music that merely tickles the ear and ministers to their 
gratification and amusement, and the lofty compositions in 
which the souls of the great masters of harmony have found 
expression. This is no light task to undertake in the pres- 
ence of the active and restless yigor so strikingly character- 
istic of the American people, but even partial or limited 
success would be a rich reward, were the effort even more 
protracted than it is likely to be.” 

R—There was another point upon which I desired to 
obtain your opinion, though what you have already said 
may render it apparently superfluous I mean, how does 
the condition in which you find musical art in America 
compare with its status in Europe. 

RUBENSTEIN—I should say there is no country in ures. 
not even England, where music, as an art, is less generally 
understood and appreciated than anywhere on the Conti- 
nent, that does not surpass you in this respect. Italy, 
France, Germany, all have their distinctive “school of 
music,” known and recognized throughout the world. All 
these countries are abundantly provided with all those ad- 
vantages for Raldvating and developing the musical taste 
of the people, in which you are so signally deficient. You 
not only have no distinetive “school,” but if you have any 
composers, excepting of ballads and “negro melodies,” 
I am ignorant of their productions. And even your ** negro 
melodies,” though they offer a splendid opportunity for the 
exhibition of your native talent, are woefully defective as 
works of art. There is no homogeneity, no identity of senti- 
ment and treatmeut as indicative of the feelings and pas- 
sions of a peculiar and distinct race. Nor is this their only 
defect. In other and less important respects they are de- 
faced by a lamentable want of careful and artistic treat- 
ment.” “The speaker here handed his visitor a book, “Slave 
Songs,” and continued running over the pages as he spoke: 
“ Here, you see, there are no marks whatever as to “ time,” 
or to indicate whether the music is emotional, dramatic, or 
heroic. From the art and stand-point, such carelessness, 
such want of accurate treatment, is culpable if not criminal. 


The Musical Union. 

The several church choirs of the city of Owosso 
have organized a Union for the promotion and cul- 
ture of vocal music, and arrangements are being 
made to procure a competent teacher. This is a 
move in the right direction, and good results may 
confidently be expected even in a little city like 
Owosso, where exists as much musical talent in pro- 
portion to its size as any other in this State. The 
officers of the Union are chosen, and are: 

President—Mr. Merlin. 

Vice-President—Miss Fairchild. 

Musical Director—Mr. Broad. 

Secretary—Etta Doane. 

Treasurer—Mr. Van Tyle. 

Organist—Mrs, 8. Taylor. 
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(XLEES, MADRIGALS AND PART-SoncsS FoR MALE VolIcEs, 


FOR GLEH CLUBS, CHORAL SOCIETIES, Etc. 


a ed 7 Bo Tees ass on Oi No. 22 N. G. Ii. bag 41 p } Miers Dangher The, ere Orpheus... aie roi 
T-SON FOr MAT VOICE ert iy, Fee Si ie serie ccehacesscticnceasecvaa ducavecr -Calicott | iner's e) Son rpheus...... nnacker 
an = : Seal Piano and Four Voice Parts, T.7.3.B. Morning Stroll. Bk. 85 bey Orphens.c... ates cess Esser 80 
, 5 . ING. Bix 4 POS, wen oi cced 98s oy cate" om Bartholomew 125 , My dear Mistress had a poe AMP Ds Bas... dott No. 55 
Pieces in this collection marked a. (Alto) are for Male | Gondolier's Serenade. Bk. 12. Orpheus....... Schubert 80 N. G. Hialso No.38'8. G. B....2..2........ Spofforth 6 
Alto or Counter Tenur. The part can be taken by a Female | Good Night. Bk. 26. Orpheus....... ....--.- Kucken 80 | My Lady is so Wondrous Fair. a.7.7.8...Folio. Calkin 50 
rp 
Alto, by singing 8vo lower. Good Night, Beloved. A.1.3.B...No. 224 P-8.B. Hatton 8 | Mynheer Vandunck. a. 7. 2. with Cho. ad lid...... No. 
Good Night, Beloved. (Folio 50 cents.) T. T. B. B.. No. 43 B, Ga back «sna ccelh chemi phabaeacc, oe baianate Bishop 12 
Absence. Male Voices,....... No. 217 P.S.B. Hatton 8 (1 gsc gl ak Lee he OL a eng al epee in Monk 6 Night (The) is Cloudless and Serene. vT. Solo & 7.1.3.8. 
wmipeenonoe Bic. 4, Orplicus.,<.......-%.- soe. Schneider 80 | Go, Speed thy Flight. Bk. 16. Orpheus girhti eee Otto 80 | BVO 2.552 2... 7 PE, ee. Se eae .....Schubert 16 
Adien, Ye Streams. A.T. T.B....101M.T. Atterbury 6 | Hail, Smiling Morn. a.1.7.2....75 N. G. H. Spofforth 6 Night Winds that so Gently. a. 7. 7. B. -Folio. Calkin 50 
Allamong the Barley. v.17. B.B (Folio 35c.) No. 187 Happiest Land (The), a. T.T.B..No. 221 P, 8. BsHatton 12 Noble Chatelaine, 1.7. 7. B....No. 172 M. T. Rossini 6 
J) Cea Pa a a Stirling 6 Hard Times. Bk. 28. Orpheus................ Durrner 80 | Northman’s Song (The), Bk. 40. Orpheus. ... Kucken 80 
April Showers. (Folio 25 cts.) No, 218 P.S.B. Hatton 12 | Hareand Hind are in their Lair. a.t.1.8....... No. 46 Not a Spot on Earth. Bk. 16. Orpheus..... ;-- Winter 80 
Are the white hours forever iled. «a. 1. tT. B. No. 31.N. BOGS, | nc csing nn, ceecotanwoegint, Weds Melee. ts Bishop 12 gee her Dusky Mantle folds. — Hunting Song. 
co SS SS COR SS Calleott 12 | Hark! Above Us. Bk. 3. Orpheus .......... Krefitzer 80 Te Tail Baland suds... sea eee Folio, Reay 35 
As on a Summer's Day. A. 7. 7. B...68N.G.H. Smith 12 Hark! the Merry Drum is sounding........ ...1.T.B.B. Now to the Forest We Repair. (&. Tu Be....0.-:. No. 26 
As the Hart Pants. Sicut Cervus............ T. T. B. B. DONG msSekgse eres Mes toe eee eee ee Krugh %5 BG) ¢gs3i2 01505555500 Letts aeen eee Bishop’ 8 
On Sy SO eee ae eee Gounod 12 | Harold Harfagur, Bk. 7%. Orpheus............ Werner 80 | Nymphs of the Forest, a. 1. 7. B....60M.T. Horsley 6 
Sapeeert nie Aton Skies.) v. 7. B. B. (Folio 59 ctx.) Hasten to the Fight. Bk. 37. Orpheus.. ...Mozart 8&0 | O! is Ye Ladies, «a. 7. t.8 a. Folio. No. 16, of 24 i 
PMS RMRT GIS ED: cPIEN classi) Doc's ase tneealee'es Macfarren 12 ee Babylon. Solo and Chorus. OLB. iia hee as Onanenslticn ape se aelaaaneee den ee Pearsall 25 
Bacchanalian, Bk 10,. Orpheus, .. a. . iso see ene BU S4BFN IO) Obes hi delesisceee ec bites 12,} Ot Boid Robin Hood. 1. Solo & a. 7. T. T. B. B.. No. 44 
Bacchanalian Song. a.?..B. (Folio 35 cents.).. Health to “s Dear, A.7T.B. peSpettortinie6: | Oy BovGh, - cpAnrpseensmonesel dee es Real tiucine. Bishop 16 
PNRM er se coeds. cw np cee sne aioe 12 | Hemlock Tree (The). Male Voices.. PS.B. Hatton 16 | O! cruel Maid. Bk.5. Orpheus............ Kalliwoda 80 
Banish, Oh! Mai Bk. 2. Orpheus. .Lorenz 80 | Hermit (The), (Folio 25.) a T.B.B. .C.8. Stirling 6 | Oco! Oeo—(Come Spirits of Air). A. 7. T. B. a 
Battlefield (The.) Bik. 37. ape ast Werner 80 | He who Trusts. Bk. 4. Orphens........... Eisenhofer 80 PONOl 48 stn SRASKS swaths cee commeene ee rence Cooke 185 
Battie of 'Trafalgar............6. 7 P.P.S. Tilleard 5 | Hie Thee Shallop. Bk. 15. Orpheus.......... Kucken 80 | O’er Moor and Mountain. Bk.1, Orpheus. 80 
Battie sons, T.T.B.B.....-........... 8vo. Schumann 12 | Highland War Song. 1.7.n.B. (Folio 50)......... No. 275 O! Fatherland. Bk. 36. Orpheus................. Abt 80 
Beauteous Clouds. Bk. 9. Orphets............ Werner 80 Sctesensaie tects ents nse e tidaa seen Cee Macfarren 12 | Oft when Night has rest bestowed. Bk, 7. Poa 
Beauties, have you seen a Toy. A.A. T. T.B..... No. 56 Hilarity. Bk: ti sr-Onphens:ssc2 ee, eee soe sees Denn “8O» | \ HSPs whens teen werebinss eee. deve tees De Call 80 
I STS 3 ooo 5 conta 2 a'n'o 2 5:45 oe ditto» '« wrelas Evans 12 | Home Fairy. 1.17.3.B........... No.6, P.S8.B. Winter 8 | Old Bacchus, Bk.21.. Orpheus...............- Ackers 80 
Beware! A. v. 7. B. (Polio 25 c.)..220 P. 8. B. Hatton 12 | Homeward, etc. Pianoand Four Male Voice Parts..No. On the March. Bk. 37. Orpheus............+++ Becker 80 
Boat Song. Bk. 12. Orpheus................ Schubert 80 WR ar rt ren coe dick ance nerae Bartholomew 125 | Onward Le aah never weary—(Hunting none with 
Breathe soft, ye Winds, A. T. T. B...-.-. Folio. Calkin 50 Homeward Watch, ana. No. 286 P,S.B. Smart 6 echo.) T.T.B.B....-......, O1i0..... 62+ ses Sea 
Breathe soft, ye Winds. aA. 1. B...... No. 128. G. B. & Hope and Fear. Bk. 12. Orpheus bn vld Om BIRS Otto 80 | O! Sanctissimo. Bk. 4. Orpheus...............- Otto 80 
fo SEES OR See Paxton 6 | Howmerrily'we live. 7.7.8. ......... 348. G.B. Este. 5 | O! wert thounnow. Bk. 24. Orpheus.......... Kucken 80 
Bright Sword of Liberty, etc. Bk. 1. Orpheus...Weher 80 | How sweet, how fresh. a.7.7.8.. No37S8.G.B. Paxton 5 | Parting. Bk. 4. Orpheus.................---.-05+ Otto 80 
Britich Grenadiers,........... No. 15 P. P.S. Tilleard 65 | Hunters’ Chorus. Bk. 3. Orpheus grt Mae, Weber 80 | Parting—MustI Then Part Bk. 9. Orpheus....Otto 80 
British Volunteer. a. 1T. B.B...No.14 P.P.S, Tilleard 5 | Hunter’ ee Pe ehe kW no aloft; etc.) .<sssies ee No 14M. Parting Glee | A. T.T, Be .jnssces Ss ce -T. Phillips 6 
Bumper to the Fair. A. T. B.............. Folio. Parry 60 CH AY Che a a Sea GS ae a “Me de -Mendelssohn 5 Peace to the Souls of the Heroes. a. 7. B..47 N. G. H. 
Busy, Curious, Thirsty Fly. A.7.7.8..223 P.S.B.Hatton 8 | Hunter's Farewell, (Who is he). Bk. 14. Orpheus.. (aiso'S9'SG: DB. ibe t cess rae aS Pe Callcott 8 
By Celia’s Arbour. A.T.1:3.. he, PA ODE SES? 1121 11 Sapapntaec ee ea eg ae Men@elssohn 80 | Piano, Piano Bk. 2. Orpheus................ Seyfried 80 
By Celia’s Arbour. A.7.7.8...No. 468. G.B. Horsely 5 | Huntsman’s Joy. Bk.9. Orpheus........... Kreutzer 8) | Pleasing Pain. Bk. 8. Orpheus....... ea vesiecs. De Call 80 
Canzonetta, Tears of Anguish. Bk. 30........ Orpheus Huntsman’s Song. Bk. 10. Orpheus......... Pohlentz 80 | Praise of Good Wine. 1. 7. B.B.....Folio..... Pearsall 25 
Bass Solo and pa Soe Ea ele Ory nae Reichardt 80 | Iflove and all the world, a.t.7.B....52N.G.H.Webbe 6 | Protect us, ye Powers. a. B.B......176M.T. Rossini 6 
Chapel (The.) Bk. 8  Orpheus., ........... Kreutzer 80 I gave my Harp to Sorrow’s hand. A.T.T.B....... No. 61 Push About the Bottle, Boys. A. T. 8, and nga Cit f 
ee he). (Folio 5c.) 17.7.3. B.....6.....- Gounod 16 Mi Cae at ae 4 ee ae eS Pe eee Bishop 8 Bee Gitte. can aor shoiensteie rite eam en i 
Che bel Conterto. Bk. 16. Orpheus........... Seyfried 80 | I loved a Lass, Male Voice3...No. 287 P. 8. B. Hatten 16 Queen of the Valley. a. T. T. B.B.....29 NN. G. | also { 
Cloud-capt Towers. A.A.7.1.B.B...No.49M.T. Stevens 6 IT loved a Lass, A.T.T.B oan. * y 50 EGE BE st Vane gai sea reel TAY aera allcott 4 
Come away, Pretty Maiden. 1.1.8. B...Folio. Schafer 25 | Iloved her .......0....... .No. ee 12 eshenpenidl (The). Bk. 11. Orpheus,...Mendelssohn  8( 
Come bind myhair. a. v. B.....69 N. G. H. Battishill 12 | Image of the Rose (The). Bix..30. Orpheus.. Reichardt 80 | Red, Red Rose............--..+++- 219 P.S,B. Hatton 12 
Come, Bounteous May. AA. T. 3B. B....No. 5 N. G.H. In the Twilight. Bk. 3. Orpheus....... ipebes (a) | Hed Wine Flows, 02s Beth: taco 11 G. M. and re . 
also No. 45 N. G. B Spofforth 8 | I tell thee, Poy. Bk. 6. Orpheus............. Grassinia op | VE SicIeR esters 5) ose ee iene tee epee arenes Pearsa PH 
Come, Boys. Bk. 1. Orpheus.. 80 | I think and dream of thee. Bk. 21. Orpheus....Sutor 80 Request (The), Bk. 11. pag aha eS agg ae 3 
vege Fairies, trip it on the Gra G I wich oyna we quiv’ring Lyre. A. T. T. B “ag ee a Paine cEhoe Da bs ra bars ie. 200Nt iss ee rs 
Ee ea emscere ace coset ST Vea | oO. G. & PLM oP ANIA. ea CRA OM almisley 9 x. 18. r sodas eel f 
— Fill, my Boys. (folio. %5 cts.) A. T. T. B.. Jack Frost. Male Voices..... No. 280 P. 8. B. Hatton 12 Rhine (The). Bk. 24. Orpheus............... Kucken e 
ee ae eee ee 12 | King Joy. Bk.6. Orphens.................... Werner 80 | Rifleman (The). Bk.8. Orpheus. = 
dant gentle Zephyr. A.T.T.B.. No. 260 M. 'T. Horsely 6 King Witlaf’s Drinking Horn. Male Voices... No 227 River Spirits’ Song. wo Te Te Be D 
Come live with mé. A. T. 7. B...No. 51. N. G. H. Webbe 6 DBAs «aber gaokar ie Coa hea Nie ley Serie Hatton 12 | Rule Britannia A, T. B.B......... oa 
Come live with me. 4.7.7. B....No. 448. G. B. Webbe 6 | Ladies(The). Bk.6. Orpheus.............. Reichardt 80 | SabbathCall (The). Bk. *s Orpheus. 20 
Come, Shepherd Swains. 4.7.z...No. 79 N.G.H. Wilbye 6 | Laura's Prayer. Bk. 35. Orpheus............ Diabelli 80 | Sacrifice (The). Bk. 5. Orpheus 
Come, Spirits of Air. A. 1. T.B.......... Folio. Cooke 135 | Letter(The). A.T. T.B.........-...000: Folio. Hatton 60 | Sailor’s Song, (Folio, s,s. A. 25 cts.) A. 7.7. B.. 13 
Come, thou Monarch of the Vine. a. T. B. and Cho, No. Let us be Joyful. Bk. 16. Orpheus......... Schneider 80 Sa Baise ness snteennenicieusite sie nem SPS Bo Mact 42 
“ES eee a a i Bishop 8 | Liberame, Domine! Bk.8. Orphens. .. ..Kalliwoda §0 | Sea Song. ee Age 22 I Eo ac’ ae aA 
Complaint (The.) Bk.12, Orpheus... ..........-. Otto 80 | -Life-boat (The). Male Voices... 298 P. 8. B. Hatton 12 | Serenade. Bk.10. Orpheus....... teeta ees ee Mailers 80 
Convivial Song. Bk. 19. Orpheus... ....----- Molique 80 | Life’sa Bumper. a.T.3B...... No.278.G. B. Woinright 5 | Serenade. Bk. 30. Orpheus............. <.-++- S er os 
Crabbed Age and Youth. A.7.7.8...61.N.G.H. Stevens 6 | Life’s Deceits. Bk.9. Orpheus......... .Steinacker 80 | Serenade. Bk. 21, Orpheus........-.-----++++ # one a 
Crabbed Age and ests: A.7.7.B.. 428. G. B. Stevens 65 | Long Day closes (The). A. (or T.) T. B. B. (Folio 50 cts.) Serenade. Bk. 28. Orpheus..........-..- ere ne ‘a oo 
Cricketers’ Song. 17.7. 3B..... No.2P.8. B. Macfarren 8 No; 284 PO Sk Bo oo ocooo cleo Sullivan 12 | Serenade, Bk.17. Orpheus....... has! en winden by 
Cuckoo (The.) se 9. 2 Drnpeng C2 ere Spohr 80 | Loveand Courage. Bk. 28. Orpheus........... Spohr 80 | Shall c’er my Heart. Bk. 16. Orp ng ene 3 
Cup of Wine. A.T. T:3B........... 0. 29 B. G. Bishop 8 | Love and Wine. 1.7.5.8. 17M. 0. A.M. Mendelesohn 5 | ShallI, Wastingin Despair? 1.7. 1.2 ied 
Dance (The.) bk. 40. Sea re eee eed: Otto 80 Love and Wine (What Sorrow). Bk. 14. Orphens.... i eri nici Ae ter) Srreee re rh eaea 
Dear Land of my Bathere; (Ond/ VermislANG,) Pt BE ARMMOE | dle Co ee idence nc isicnnccccit, scabis debe apis Cherubini 80 wet an false Love, I care Not. 7. T. B. B pe 
2 po a a a Oliphant 25 | Love beareth patiently. Bk. 26. Orphens,....... Ries 80 | (MO... eee eee cece eee eerste erect e eee e es 
DearMaid, Bk. 5. Orpheus .................-..+- Call 80 | Lovely Night. Bk. 3. Orpheus...,.....-.. 2+ Chwatal 80 shoriest and Longest. 1, T. B. B...-.++++++00 {2 
Deh Con Me. Bk. 5. Orpheus.......-........ Seyfried 80 Love’s Good Morrow. Male hapeiescr ee Folio. Reay 85 | _ Bu..-...... ee eee e eee eee e cere cree cent tees Weber 86 
Discord, dire Sister. A, T. 7. B..... No. 20 N. G. H. also Lutzow’s Wild Chase. ‘r.1.8. Be. 0.99M.T. Weber 6 | Silent Night. Bk.1. Orpheus......-. 4. B. GG. Bishop $6 
OT ee cae ncn tbhgen ede 0e Webbe 8 yataoy ¢ Wild Hunt. Bk. 2. Gipheie Weber 90 | Sleep wh le the Soft Evening. ain ped TB. A os “ 
renee Song. (Folio 50c.) tT. T. B. B.......No. 41 P. Lye (The). (Folio 35¢.) 4.17.7.B. Hatton 12 | Soldiers’ Chorus. Bk. 6. NOOB eaceaae aT 8 Kneken ap 
aly voigc rose nie tninnejasarctala,s Benedict 12 | Maiden, Listen. Bk. 9. Orpheus. 2. SISA. Cee Adam 80 | Soldier's Love. Bk. 12. Orp CUB. as ener ene W erat BO 
Dr. St. Paul. Book %. ‘Orpheus.. ..Zelter 80 | Mariner's Returp. Bk. 10. Orphens. -Hoesler 80 | Soldier's Song. Bk. 2. 2B. 18." Orpheus. 
Drum March.—Hark the Merry Drum.. T. T.B. Be Mariner's Song. Bk. 6. Orpheus...........-..- Haydn 80 | Song of the Worthy Man -18.  Orp Mendelesoha,. 80 
OSS See .Krugh 60 Mark'd you her ieee of Weavenly Blue. «a. tT. & Chorns. settee eteeeceereetees uatecn? aes iy Var eee eke 
Dying Child (The.) Bk.12. Orpheus..... ..... Viotia 80 Au. T, T. B,.......89 M. T. also 48 8°G. B. Spofforth’ 6 | Sportive little Trifler, tellme. a.t.5.:00 7 G,  eieh og 
Eastern Drinking Song. Bk, 17. Ombegs Mendelssohn 80 | May Day. rT. GOnB,. 50h M. T. 145. Folio. Muller. 25 | Spring's Delight. 2.7. ;. a ae ay 5 (Sie ae 
Emigrant Ship. “a. T.B.B......... i7P.P.S8. Tilleard 5 | Maying. Bk. 4. Orpheus..... M.D. 1Bs ee Muller 80 Spring 3Journey. Bk, 14. Orp S10 MT et ogy 
. England's Heroes. a. T. B. B...No. 12P.P.8. Tilleard 5 Men of Harlech. Mate Voices..No.i8P. P. 8, Tilleard 5 Spring Time, T. T. Be ee a Kreutner 80 
Eyening. Bk.2. Orpheus..........s0ececees De Call 80 | Merrily rolls the Mill Stream on. v.1T.1.8...Folio. Reay 69 | Spring Time. Bk. 10. Orp eh ee ae 32 B. 
Evening Comes. Bk.19. Orpheus... .......... Belcke 80 Merry and Free. Bk.1.. Orpheus.............. Werner 80 | Stand! Who's there? a. T. T. B. and cho...... hee a 
Evening, with Bass Solo. Bk. 36. Orpheus....... Abt 80 Merry May. Bk. 36, Orpheusis.- ge cocci seer Oi cae > | os <osiathien galls Aa rine peveesecees Wolie’ 8 ete). 2 ? 
Fair Flora decks. a. 1.8. ...No.171 M. T. also No. 50 Meypry Wa farer (Tae). Bk. 17. Orne Mendeissohn 80 | - are with the Voyag (Po wat Pe ae 
0 ee eee or Danby 6 1Zhty (The) Conaueror. A.T.7.B...35 N.G.H. Webde 6 5 Pee IAG ioe ‘@oito * Balss aad ee 
Farewell Meeting. Bk, 17. Orpheus..... Mendelsshon 80 | Mihi est propositum. A. T. 7. B.... ...- Folio. Pearsall 25 ere t * ummer Nigh thattonsit® 
Farewell, Thou Lovely Forest Glade. Bk. 36, Orpheus. Prices ait daedsna yout ee at Pi A 
Rather of Hietoes: A'ti.8.10.68 NGL Galloott 2 : aoa ess. A ie dah ieee ee 
Fil, B Boys, and drink about. A. 1. 7. B.B....... a 0» 85 IN ORDERING T ’ biriks the Lyre. (Holio 75 cts) . Dai hha 
. *: J SRE Cee ae ey oe eee ishop 5 ‘ ome cmb iceseccorcccedps aeandees soma crab asia ese <1 
vores Sound ts Cava ors RNS S| ASK ROR NOVELLO'S EDITION, | suiestssesie* Bic: Stace bee 
Ft cn ainn Anpiaionicsieian sterghens Mabe e tba Sires ishop ' ne. Mendelssohn 80 
eevee Bigesed See ey, 6: Been grt it 12 You will secure the original, cheaps | summer Song. Bk. 14. Orphens....... Mendelpoke 80 
Bert. Siceny (ad < gil cuada seen iS 4 a 3 
ee tere and Truth. (Fol:0 35 cents.) tzn. B. > est and best copy. [It will also nid oar ua Soft Passing Showers. ge ee 5 
EIN aa isied aces tna satanic yoeteee: tirlin ; Ee ee ee tN RIE cc, aes. Berct. 80 
Gandeamps............-.0s000s No. 17.2. P. 8) Tileard 5 | your Dealer in procuring the Music, Sun ie mone ee ere CRE Te tao 
Glorious Apollo. A. 7. B.....No. 186 M. T. also No. 57 You will save time and expemse by | gs A SI ies OA, Ee cena tris “Hatton 16 
oe OR ME BR 8 | eli me‘on what Holy Ground. ‘ics i. Orpheus. Fuss 80 
Glory to mes worn pees marys aa “Tilleard ar sending your orders to The 31st of May. Bk. 19. Orpheus.........- aa ee olique oe 
ave the Queen. A.T.B.B. e °F mMiare - _.. Folio.. e 
God Save the Queen. ALT.T.B......0.ccse0e-e0- Barnby 8 L. PETERS, New Work. | There isa Paradise on Earth...... Fo arsall 


Ask for Novello’s Edition, Imported and Sold by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New York. 
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The following list has been selected with 
special reference to the wants of Teachers, 
and includes only cur very best easy pieces 
of the First, Second and Third Grades. Try 
any of them They are all good. 


Admired Polka. B flat. 3... Weiss. 30 
Advance Galop. C. 3........ Grobe, 30 
After the Ball. C. 3...... séhnes SG ISHS tht, Js Emery. 20 
Allie Lee. (Var.) TB flats S. ... ci ce cccceoses Mack. 25 


. 30 
tt. 30 


Alpine Rose Waltz G. 2 
Amazon Schottisch F. 3.. 


Amanda Mazurka. C. 3. 20 
Ambrosia Schottisch. C. 3..,......-+++,+++- Grobe. 39 
Amber Waltz G. '......... Gung sweasacdnves Pierre. 30 
AIMOUHY Bt Cite 8 ee eke sone ousncs scenes Sake Baumbach, 20 
Amethyst Polka. C. &............. ch iaach aa Pierre. 30 
“Angel of Night Waltz. A flat. %......... Iinkel. 50 
Angels Came to Me. (Var.) D. ........... Mack. 25 
Annie Laurie. (Var.) F. 3..,..........Bawmbach, 3 

Annie Laurie March. G. 3....... cone saeee Kinkel. 3 

Annie Laurie Schottisch. C. 3-...,...Honeysuckle. 30 
Annie ,Waltz., De 92.505 505 scat evcnese rer Bendix. 30 
Anvil Chorus. G. 3%...... ee riecicn .-Baumbach. 30 
Apollo Galop. A flat. B.........cc..ceceees Wyman. 3 

April Shower Polka Te ee C. 2. .Degenhard. 30 
Araby’s Daughter. B flat. 3...... eeee- Baumbach. 3 

Argentine March. F. '2........ iananns ob eens Kinkel. 30 
Arion Waltzes. G. 3.... ........000++--dlenninges, 50 
At the Sea Shore. G. 3........... ehiah sees Emery. 20 
At the Church. F. %............ Sptecee os 


Aurora Polka. D. 


Autumn Leaves Schottisch. B flat. 3..... Maxon. 


Babylon is Fallen, ‘Var.) A. %........Bawmbach. 30 
Barbe Bleue’. Geb Foon ecciesnsee cieee take Root, 30 
Barbe Bleue. G. 3.....0...cc.cccsueeeeees Goldbeck. 35 


Battle Cry of Freedom. 
*Bavards (Les.) C. 3............. og = Seles Sip ae Root. 3 


Bacio (Il) or Kiss Waltz D. %.........Brainard. 20 
“Barefoot Polka. D. 3............... .. Lockwood, 40 
Bacio (Il) Polka. E flat. 3..................Reilz. 25 
Barry Schottisch. F. %..............000006 Stevens. 
Battalion Quickstep. F. 3........... «...-ddagarty. 
Beautiful Day Mazurka. G. 3......,......Hinkel, 
Beautiful Dream Waltz. A. %............ -Kinkel. 


Beautiful Lake Schottisch. D. 3.. .- Hyatt. 
Beautiful Venice. (Var.) C. 3 Baumbach, 
Beautiful Rose. (Var.) ©. 3.......... «Baumbach. 
Beo| March. «Ge Dtisseheskcavsisss cies ida Root. 
*Belle Helene. Ge B...0..5.........cccce cece Root. 
Belle Helene. C. 3 «Goldbeck. 
Belle of the Evening Waltz. E flat. ‘.. Warren. 
Belle Maric Waltz. F. 2.............. .-.. Wagner. 2 
Belle Creole Waltz. D. 3 Abel. 50 
Belles of the West Schottisch. D. K. 3..Kinkel. 30 
Bella Schottisch. G. 3........... exes PES oie Kinkel, 30 
Bewitching Galop. C. 3 . 30 
Bessie’s Favorite Rondo. Ze 20 
Birth Day. Romanza. C. - 30 
Bird Waltz. (Var) F. 3 ‘. 40 
Blanche Alpen. F. 3.................... Baumbach. 3 


eoowor Onwwoa 
SHERBEREEBE 
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Blue Bells of Scotland. ‘ci bs para . Baumbach. 30 
Blanche Valse. B flat. $.............. U Matiesihceape 50 
Blue Eyes Polka. G. 3............ ..., Bergmann. 25 
Blue Violet Polka. F. 3................. Neumann. 30 
Blue Wave Schottisch. C. 3............ Schneider. 30 
Black Key Mazurka. G flat. 3.... .ee-.-Herzog. 30 
Bluc Bell Mazurka. G. %............... Brainard. 30 
Bont, Ride... C.) 1............... sere erin « 5 seers Root. 25 
Bonnie Doon: D. K. 8.................. Baumbach, 30 
Bonnie Dundee Quickstep. C. 2........... Kinkel. 30 
Bawiand Arrows. Cows8 35, 6s Abe sc eee Gressler. 20 
Bounding Billows. (Var) G. 3............Elliott. 35 
Bould Soger Boy. G. 3. ............... Baumbach, 30 


Bright Eyes Waltz F. ‘%......... 
Bright Dreams Polka. B flat. f 
Bright Hope Waltz. E flat. 1..... Soe win ters Root. 
Brightest Eyes Waltz C. '2..........0.00005- Stein. 
Bridal Wreath Polka. C. 
Breakfast Bell Polka. D. 
Brightest Eyes Galop. C. 
Brigade Quickstep. A. 3 
Brave Boys Quickstep. C. 
*Bridge of Sighs. G. 3.......... 
Brigand Polka. (Var.) F. 
Brindisi from Macbeth. C. 
Brown Eyes. A flat. ¢ 
Brooklet (The). F. 
Bubble Waltz. F. 


Burlesque Galop. C. 3%...... 

Butterfles’ Dance. G. 1............ ¥ 

By the Brooklet. C. 1..... bow sbiceil Pucpotens> fs Root 
Cari Pretzel Waltz F. 2 

Cantilonte Dp 3 1p Rin aieste aes aac eee ve 
Cantilena Waltz. C. %........ bien dake m bin « Wyman. 
Captain Jinks. F. Goerdeler. 30 
Canary .Polkag Derr. ee eceriecaorin tek + Cook. 30 
Carnival of Venice. G. %...........006+ Baumbach. 3 
Cattle Bell at Evening. B flat. %........ Robjohn. 50 
Carnival, Waltz. ©. 4 ..50.2 5.00 iecses fede hah Finkel. 30 
Chateau (Le) a Toto. Ge B....... eee e eee ee eee Root. 30 
Charity: oR. 13 cccesd ested Ce seca eeeene eee Baumbach. 30 


For a bound collection of choice easy piano 
music, we can recommend 


GOLDEN 
} 
Tossouts 
ALS RS Rl Pe eet a | 4 
By CHARLES KINKEL. 

A collection of 48 beautiful new Waltzes, 
Polkas, Galops, Marches, Schottisches, 
Mazurkas, Rondos, Quicksteps, etc. 

One of the most attractive collections of brilliant and 
sparkling piano pieces ever published. A splendid musical 
gift for any young pianist. 

Price, bound in boards, $2.00; in cloth, $2.50. 

Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

——— a maniansnenntminiaeeeniananeienal 
Carnival de Paris Schottisch. A. 3....Bawmbach, 50 
Cataract Galop. Co 3.2.2... .see cece ceeeses + Faust. 50 
Cavalry March. D. 3........---.+e-00--- Underner. 30 
Cheshire Waltz, D flat. 3........-...0..55 Willing. 30 
Chant Bohemian. B flat. 3.............-+-- Bellak. 40 
Cheat and Kinlock. D. K. &....... ...- Baumbach, 30 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer. C. 3..,....-+ee00es Baumbach. 30 
Children’s Ball. F. 3 Gressler. 20 
Child’s Plays BoB woos cess spear nice sence ses Emery. 20 
Christmas Tree Polka. Metcalf, 30 
Christmas Polka. B flat. 3........2.- e+e -Beuter> 30 
Chinese Dance Polka. G. 3.......--.....-- Smith. 30 
Chicago Schottisch. G. 3.....--...-.eeeeeee Sisson. 30 
Choral Schottisch. B flat. 3...........--- - Wyman. 30 
Champagne Mazurka. E flat............... Presser. 30 
Cheerful March. D. 3........--.0045 wiby alse Kinkel. 3 

Cheer, Boys, Cheer March. C. 3.......-.45 vinkel. 3 

Claret, Waltz, Ge Liosapccsictscsiceen aio oka cae Presser. 30 
Clover Schottisch. CC. 3.......-....eseeeeeeee Lang. 35 
Clustering Vine Waltz D. 1.............-.- Root. 25 
Columbia the Gem of the Ocean. A. 3...Baumbach, 30 
Come Home, Father. A flat. 3....... else ae Grobe. 60 
Come, Maidens, Come. G. 3......... +-Baumbach. 30 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. F. 3............Baumbach. 30 
Conscript’s Departure. C. 3..... +--+. Baumbach. 30 
Cosi fan Tutti (Mozart.) G. 3.......... Baumbach. 30 
Conservatory WaliZ G. B......ccceeeee . Goldbeck. 40 
Consent Waltz. Fo 22. « ccconpeeneneosek=rs «> Clapp. 20 


Pieces marked * have Picture Titles.= 1, easy, to 7, very difficult. 


Address all Orders to 8. BRAINARD? 


Coral isle Schottisch. B flat. 3............. Alvers. 30 
Coquette Mazurka. G. 3.2.0.0... 0h. c ccc cee cee Staab. 40 
Concert Quickstep. G. 3..........ccccecscoe -Lyon, 30 
Cornet Quickstep. G. 3 ................. «-..Lyon, 20 
Columbia Grand March. ©. 3........... Rudolph. 80 
Coronation March. F. 3..... s)....30. 000 Zerrahn, 3% 
Crystal Shower Waltz. G. 3........... Baumbach. 30 
Cradle Sang. HE. 33.5:.%.:7.2; 4: Emery. 20 
Crazy Pole Waltz. (Varied.) F. 3......... Ballak. 40 
Cricket Waltz. B flat. %.......... hacer tae «Mack, 25 


Crown: Polka...C...3.2:5..1 (2) ee Lang. 30 
Croquet Polka: ‘G._ 3), ....:1- eee Kolbe, 30 
Crowded Ballroom Polka. D. K. 3....Adelung. 35 
Curiosity Galop... FB. 30). ae Havens. 30 
Cuckoo ‘Nest. 'G. 3.3.4... 122.20 eee .Gressler. 20 
Dancing Feather Waltz. A. 3............ Kinkel. 30 
Danse des Sylphes. F. 2...... oi oie aaa os». Verdi, 35 
Daisy Deane. F. 3............ mt Baumbach. 30 
Dancing Wavelets. G flat. 3.............- Emery, 20 
Dance in the Woods. C. 1...............2.5- Moot. 25 
Dawn’ Weitz. .D.)'S.,...:: inte Baumbach. 30 
Dawn of Peace Waltz. E flat. 4. ..... Schneider. 20 
Davenport Schottisch. ©. 3.........cccc0cece Burr. 30 
D. O. Mazurka. TE flat.’ 3.) ..2.ne eee Root. Si) 
Dahlia Galopade. D. 2...........-....0005 Winkler. 20 
Dash Away. Galop.’ BE. °3.0.....28e eee Wells. 35 
Dashing ‘Galop. - G. 3°)... 2 ...5s06 ee eee Lang. 30 
Decoration Mazurka. C. 3 ..............- Kinkel. 80 
Dearest Spot of Earth. G. 3.......... Baumbach, 30 
Dearest Spet of Earth. G. 3.............. Beilak. 40 
Departed Days. F..3::5,5.2) ee Louis, 80 
Deliciosa Polka. (Varied) C. 3............Bellak. 40 
Desir Waltz. B flat, 3 .c.csses ae Baumbach. 3) 
Deux Anges. (Varied.) G. 3............ wee. Berg. 55 
Diamond.” Fo: .....0. 4), biteucsaee eee aan Baumbach, 20 
Dinorah, (Ge. ‘3... . .\c00ss5b seks eT eee Moelling. 30 
Diamond Waltz. G. &....:.cccectecctatccse Moody. 29 
Diamond Schottisch. C. 3..............5 Brainard. £0 
Dinner Bell Polka. F. 3................-- Gilmore. 20 
Dillon Schottisch. D. 3...............-.05 Harrison. 40 
Don Giovanni. B flat. 3................ Baumbach, 3) 
Don Giovanni.) Ge > Bock. ccc cen ss ccons sta Moelling. 30 
Don .Juane iGo) Be ctuc ice outdone eee Brummer. 30 
Ponna E Mobile. C. 3...............008 Baumbach, 30 
Doubfsl Downes. «> ss a ovean aan a Cie ONS Emery. 20 
Dora Makurka. ©. 8. c.i00..se0.cesecs Henninges. 30 
Dream of Home. D flat. 3B..............- Anguera. 30 
Dream on, Lillie. A flat. 3...........-. Baumbach. 30 
Drifting Leaflets. (Reveric.) E flat. 3..Zdwards. & 
Drops of Water. (Tremolo.) F. 3...... sseeBerg. 38 
Dress Parade Waltz. D. 3............... Manvers. 3 
Dream Galop. \F. 3... nccciiol. Sees ee Louis. 30 
Dream of Peace March. F. 38............. Leland. 30 
Dunbarton’s Bonnie Dell. G. 3........ Baumbach. 30 
Duke of Reichstadt’s March. F. 3....... Ayling. 20 
Early Dawn Schottisch. E flat. 3 ........ Ivinkel. 30 
Echo (The). C. 3........ sib ove sella ae ae Gressler. 20 
EclipseiGalope, De. 3.232 isis... .0ceaseas penne Coote. 40 
Effie ‘Waltz. 3 flat. 225.7 fees assacsenseeuen Work, 25 
Elisworth Requim March. A minor. 3....Vaas. 40 
Ella Waltz.” Ce, 2.2 sceleyiin sete ne eee Burt. 30 
Empress Henrietta’s Waltz. (Var.) C. 2...Bellak. 40 
Emma Polk” Gee By ke ewves ens n0nsic snes . Kinkel. 30 
Emerald Polka. C. 8...........0.cecee cove oP STE OO 
Fmblem Schottisch. G. 2.............22.5 Gilmore. 39 
Emerald Galop. Ge 3.2... ccc cece ec enee ee - Moody. 30 
Emancipation March, A. 3...............-Martin. 30 
Enchantress Galop. G. 3 30 
Encouragement. Ge B...... cece eee cece ees i. 30 
Equestrian Quickstep. D. K. 3...........- Fries. 35 
Erin is My Home. F. 3......... wees... Baumbach, 30 
Ernani., E’flats (dic. cis na-aabincess coated Baumbach, 30 
Erie Schottisch. De S.....00s0cc00ce0secces Willing. 50 
Esmeralda Polka. Ge. B..........0e ee eee Thalberg. 30 
Etudes Characteristiques. D. K. 3....Henninges, 75 
Etoile du. Norde. Ge Ba. asus cusinaciessienia Baumbach. 20 
Ende ‘Gayriqueés: (Bs BD. ternc scence ct cshsceee'e Wood. 3 

Etta Mazurka. FF. B........ eee ee cee Baumbach. 30 
Evangeline. De 2........ccssceceeees isla e Mihic of Mack. 25 


Black letters the Key. 


"SS SONS, Music Publishers, Cleveland, O, 


March, 1873.| 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 


Peters’ Selected Catalogue of Neto and Popular Wasic, 


EVERY PIECE RECOMMENDED. 


PIANO PIECES OF THE FIFTH GRADE, | 


(CONTINUED. ) 


Suitable for those who have practiced 
diligently from eighteen months to two 
years. Thereis not a single piece in the 
list that we can not recommend. 


A Collection of Bound Music by 


Brilliant Gems. 
Kinkel, Wyman, etc 
Golden Chimes. A Collection of Bound Music, con- 


taining some of the best pieces by Ch. Kinkel.......... 175 
Johanna Polleds 5. Boy... ..scee ceedeeeeees Siefer:. 20 
Katie McFerran. (Var.) 5. By........+6--- Grobe. 60 
*Hillarney Waltzes. 5. G.......ceccccceeees Operti. 60 
La Chasse, (Morceau Caracteristique.) 5. @... Zonel. 50 
La Manola. (Morceau de Salon.) 5. B...... Tonel. 50 
Lark and the Cuckoo. (Caprice)............. Waits. 40 
*Last Rose of Summer. (Var.) 5. Iy....Kinkel. % 
Laura Lee. (Variations).................ccc0ee ee Grobe. 69 
Laughing Wave, (Mazurka.) 5. Dyp........ Wilson. 50 
Let the Dead and the Beautiful vest...... Grobe. 60 
*Little Beauty Polka. 5. Ep.........00200++ Kink-l. 50 
Little Brown Church, 5. Ad. ... 6. cece eee Wyman. 60 
Little Fairy Mazurka. 5.° 1.2... ......... Eckert. 40 | 


TE’ Gil Creve Potpourri. 5. (20 Melodies.) . Dressler.100 
Long, long, weary Day, (Trans.) 5. B5. Baumbach. 45 


Torena, (Transcribed.) 5. A..............5.. Brown, 60 
Horena, (Variations.) 5. Ab.......-. cee eee eee Grobe. 60 
*Lotta’s Favorite Mazurka. 5. DBo....... Kinkel, 60 
*Lotta’s Favorite Polka. 5. By............ Kinkel. 50 
*Lotta’s Favorite Waltz. 5. Bp..........- Kinkel. 50 
Lovely Maiden, (Air from Rigoletto.) 5. Dp>.. Tonel. 50 
IOOe O IT CAME TL OLRG, 22s. idee e ose s cace ns Meininger. 30 
*Love’s Pleadings. 5. Ap...is.c.sesecucees Kinkel. 60 
*Love’s Response Polka. 5. Biy......c. 000s Kinkel. 50 
Madeleine Polka. 5. Alp. ..0....ccccececeeses Tonel. 50 
Magenta Waltzes. 5. Mpy.........cc.deees 5 


Marche Funebre. 5. VD Minor. 
*May Morning Schottisch. 


&. 


*May Blossoms. (Reverie.) 5. IJop.........+ Kinkel. 50 
Mermaid’s Song from Oberon. &. Ey.... Kinkel. 60 
*Messenger of Love. (Morceau.) 5. G......Kinkel. 50 
*Midnight Reveries. (Caprice.) &. D)...... Wyman, 60 
*Mocking Bird Schottisch. 5. G......,..6. Rauch. 60 
Moonlight Waltzes. 5. (Different keys.)...... Waud. 60 
Mother’s Prayer. (Ole Bull's.) 5. G@....... Watson. 50 
Musical Echoes. 5. B..............000006 ... Frey. 30 
Musical Volcano. (Tremolo Etude.) 5. €@....Bubna, 50 
My dear old sunny Home. (Rey.) 5. ... Lonel, 40 
My Father’s Home. (Transcription.) 5. #5.. Tonel. 50 
My Soul to God, my Heart to thee! 5. G..Frey. 40 
Napoleon’s March to the Rhine, &...Skedaddles. 5 
Neptune Grand March. 5. FF Tonel. 40 
Nora O'Neal. (Var.) 5. £ Grobe. 60 
Oh! no, not sad. (Var.) &. E>.......... Voellmecke, 50 


Only a@ Vittle Flower. (Fantaisie. 5. Ad.. Pannell, 


Orphee aux Enfers. (Potpourris.) Dressler. Each 50 
Over the Hills, (Variations.) 5. I>........ Lovejoy. 50 
Oh! would Iwere a Bird. Var. 5. Ey..... robe. 60 
Paragon Waltz. 5. By... ..ccsccsceccseccceeees Scott. 50 
Paul Vane. (Variations.)... .....-ceeeseesees Wyman. 60 
Parisienne (La.) (Valse Elégante.) 5. G.. Osborne. 60 
Parisienne (La.) (March.) 5. Bp.......... Wyman. 90 
Perichole Potpourris. Nos. 1and2. 5. Dressler, Ea. 60 
Perle de UV Amerique. (Valse.) 5. ...... Kinkel, 50 
Petit (Le) Tinkle Bell, (Galop.) 5. D»..... Strate. 60 
*Pink Rose Mazurka, &. E>. (Col. Pic.)...Muck. 60 
*Pleasant Thoughts Mazurka. &. F..... Kinkel. 50 
Maakicn Gt Bravurd. B.'s. tencccscce canes a Staab. 50 
Prayer from Moses in Egypt. 5. G Min.. Wyman, 60 
Priere d’Amour. (Caprice.) 5. WM5......+ Jasienski. 50 
Primavera (La.) (Caprice.) 5. A»...... Goerdeler. 30) 
Pratrie Galop. G5. Con... cccccrcccsccceees Clapham. 50 
Princess Pollea. S&S. Alp. sc. eects. kel ece gee end Vayer. 30 
*Prussian Medley. (14 Melodies.) &...... Dressler. 
Qui Vive! Galop. &. F. (Simplified.)..... Dressler. 50 
Reception Grand March, 5, Ay.. ... Lancaster. 50 
*Reconstruction Grand March. 5. D.... Young. 50 
*Red Moss Rose Schottisch. 5. Col. Pic..... Mack. 60 
Remembrance Waltz, 5. E)....6 cee ee eee Brown. 30 


| Souvenir de Columbus Polka. 


Sighing Billows. (Fantaisiv.) 5. # Minor.. Tonel. 
Skating by Moonlight. (Caprice.) 5. C.... Wyman. 
Sleep sweetly, Love, and well, (Lullaby.) 5. F. Tonel. 
Smiles and Tenrs. (Reverie) 35. 
Softly now Stars are shining. 
*Solfaterre Waltzes. (Yellow Rose.) 
5. 
Souvenir de Mayence Polka. 5. 
Sparkling Beauty. (Morceau.) 5. 
Spring and Autumn. (Tyrolienne.) 5. E>y.. Vonel. 
St. Valentine’s Day. (Galop.) 5. Ep Waud,. 
Strauss’ Favorite Waltzes. Ask for Peters’ Edition 
in two volumes, Price, gt each in boards, $5 in 
cloth Strauss. 


(Trans.). Baumbach. 
Wyman, 


Be... 


Ask for Peters’ American Edition of 


*Retrospection. (Nocturne.) &. Ad.......... Eaton. 50 
*Reve Angelique Valse. 5. F......... 000s -Kinkel. 50 
Reve d’Espoir. (Caprice.) 5. Dp........... Mattoon. 40 
Reve du Ceur. (Romance.) 5. Db.......... Rednew. 40 
Rippling Waves (Morceau.) 5. E>.......... Eaton. 50 
Rivulet Waltz, 5. Gow. ccc cece cees Victor. 35 
Roguish Eyes, (Mazurka.) 5. Bb............ Kisner. 35 
Romeo et Juliette Waltz, 5. G....cccce05. Fradel. 50 
| Rose Pompon. (Mazurka.) 5. C.............. Tonel. 50 
Sappho Mazurka. 5. E>......... Meets clkis eves Kinkel. 40 
See how the pale Moon shineth. (Noct.) 5. D>. Tonel. 50 
Separation, (Transcription.) 5. Fp............ Tonel. 50 
*Serenade a Marie, (Reverie.) 5. Ad...... Kinkel. 50 
Shamus 0’ Brien. (Variations.) 5. F.......... Grobe. 60 
Shower of Roses Schottisch. 5. A'>........ inkel. 40 


CHOPIN’S MUSIC, 


WITH PICTURE OF CHOPIN. 


Our Editions of Chopin’s Works are far superior 


to the old editions. They are printed on 
Jiner paper, better engraved, and 
corvect, We can also 


recommend 


NOVELLO’S EDITION 


OF 


MENDELSSOHN’S WORKS. 


Catalogues of Classic Muste sent on application. 


Summer Showers, (Fantaisie) 5. By..... Rynder, 50 
| Sunnyside Mazurka. 3. F Minor.......... Frey. 40 
Sunnyside Schottiseh. 3. By......... 2. Spencer. 35 
*Sweetheart Waltzes. 5. E............ Buentivolio. 80 
Sweet Remembrance. (Reverie.) 5. H>.Man Braun. 40 
Switzer’s Farewell, (Variations.) 5. G@.....Grobe. 60 
Vake me Home. (March.) 5. Ad>............ Tonel. 50 
Take me back Home (Variations.) 5. A'>.. Mack. 5) 
The Tattoo. (A Military Caprice.) 5. C........ Merz. 50 
There’s none left to love me. (Var.) 5. E.. Grobe. 60 
Those dark Eyes. (Variations.) 5. F......... Grobe. 60 
Thou art so near. (Transcription.) 5. F.. Baumbach. 50 
Treaty of Washington. (Grand March.) 5. By. Hinkel. 50 
Twilight Thoughts. (Mazurka.) 6. Db........ Fiey. 40 
Viaduct Galop. 8. C......... sia d eos WOR, WR Mora. 75 
Vale of Youth. (Transcription.) 5. Dy........ Tonel. SO 
Village Beauty, (Polkade Salon} 5. F..... Kinkel. 40 
Village Belle. (Caprice.) 5. Bh.............4 Ainsley. 60 
Vie Parisienne. (Potpourris.) 1&2. 5... Dressler. Ea. 80 
Viattation, Waltz...) Dn ye. csedee + cnesmsnace Frey. 50 
Wanderer (The.) (Transcription.) 5. By...... Frey. 40 
Warrior’s Dream, (Grand March.) 5. @.... Tonel. 50 
Waytard Beauty. (Romance,) 5. @.... Kinkel. 4) 
Wearing of the Green, (Var) 5. F...... La Hache, 50 
We parted by the River-side, (Var) 5. By. Grobe. 60 
Whispering Winds. (Polka.) 5. Bp........ Tnhfink. 50 
Woodland Schottisch. 5. By............. Tlampel. 30 
Write me a Letter from Home. (Var) 5. By. Grobe. 60 
You've been a Friend to me, (Var.) 5. Ad. Grobe. 60 


| Grieve not for me. 


| My southern sunny Home, (Impro.) 7. E>.La Hache. 


CONCERT PIECES, 6TH & 7TH GRADE. 


In ordering these Pieces, be particu- 
lar in giving the Author. You should 


| oye . 
also ask for Peters’ Edition, in order to 
| Secure the best and most perfect copies. 


Adieux (L’.) (Transcription.) 7. E>........ Andres. 60 
Alpine Horn, (Transcription.) 6. By Schirner. 


| 4a Spinnrad, (At Spinning-Wheel.) 6. A.Schneider. 60 


Arabesque, (Theme Allemand.) 7. G...... Andres. 100 
Balladine (La.) (Cuprice.) 7. E>.......... Lysberg. 80 
Battle Prayer, —(Variations.) 6. 50, oe Wyman. 60 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. 7. F.Hummel.250 
Belisario Fantaisie, 7. Di......c.00c0c005e Goria.100 


Ben Bolt. (Fantaisie de Concert.) 7. Ab.... Wallace.125 
Best of Wishes, Love, to thee. (Var.) 6. C. Wyman. %5 
Bonnie Blue Flag, (Improvisation.) 6....La Hache. % 
Chant des Fleurs. (Song of the Flowers ) 6. Dy. Ascher.100 
Carillon (La.) (The Chimes. Morceau.) 7. Dy..Jaell, 75 
Concert Valse, (Opus 48.) Lysberg.100 


~ 
4- 


Don Pasquale Vantaisie, 7. Sah deta. Herz.125 
Etude Galop de Concert. 7. Ep.......2.. Quidant. 60 


Evening Song to the Virgin. (Var.) 6. Ap. Wyman, 75 
Ever of thee. (Vranscription.) 7. Dp........ Staab, 50 


Extravaganza. (Introducing at one and the same 
time, Old Hundred, Yankee Doodle, and Jordan.. Brown. 50 


Falling Leaves Mazurka. 6. @......... Schoeller. 50 
| Fantaisie Militaire. 7. B Minor........ Andrés.100 


Faust, (Fantaisie de Concert.) 7. E> and Ap..Staab.100 


“Flirt (The) Polka Caracteristique. 6.....Kunkel 80 
Foliex (Les) du Carnaval. (Valse.) 6. Dp. Bares. 60 
Fontaine (La.) (Morcean.) 6. Ab......... Schirner, 45 
Fragrant Violets Polka de Salon. 6........ Frey. 40 
Galop de Concert. 6. \Dh...... sc. cccwssecess . 50 
Golden Shell, (Capricietto.) 6. I.. . 60 
Grand Galop de Concert. 7. Ad rb) 


Grande Sonate Pathetique, 7. C Minor. Beethoven.125 
(Variations.) 6. @.... Wyman. 
*Home, sweet Home, (Concert arr.) 6. F.. Schulte. 
Jamie’s Whisper to Jessie. (Var.) 6. F. Wyman. 
Joyeuse (La.) (Capricio.) 6. <A Spencer. 
Laughing Waters. Carlini. 
Little Giant Polka, 
Longings by the Sea. 


6. 
~ 
7. 


RRASSaRaASR 


Lorena, (Variations.) 6. 

Lorena, (Fantuisie.) 7. : 

Marseillaise & Bonnie Blue Flag. 7. Dp. Romey.12% 
Martha. (Eantaisté:) 7. * Day scat ne. ee Staab. 80 
Martha, (Illustration.) 7. Ab.......... 2.0... Ascher. 75 
May-day ; or, New Picnic Polka. 6. Ep.La Hache. 50 
Marvelous Works, (Variations.) 6. ©..... Wyman. 50 


Miserere de U’Opera Trovatore. 7, Ab.. Prudent. 
Mon Ame a Diew, mon Caur a toi. 7. GLa Hache 10 
Morning (A) in the Woods, Kunkel.100 
My Charmer. (Polka de Salon.) 6. Db..La Hache. 60 
My H-artisonthe Rhine. 6, . 40 
75 
Odaliaques (Les.) (Scene de Ballet.) 6. E.... Voss. 60 
Oh! whisper what thou feelest. 6. By..La Hache1o0 


2 
a 


Old Hundred. (Variations.) 6. A>........ Wyman. 60 
Pastorelle e Cavagliere, 6. Dh... ...... Gottschalk. 9 
Prayer from Othello. (For left hand. 7. Ap.Strakosch, 35 
Rain-Drops. (Fantaisie.) 7. O.........0.54 .Eaton. 
Ratn-Stovrm, G6. Db. faivinestvanseeatuds Blind Tom. Ti 
Rhein Landier. (Fantaisie) 6....... .... Andres. 5 
Rose (La.) (Morceau de Salon.) 6. Ep..... Schirner, 50 
Rosee du Matin. (Etude Poetique.) 6. Ep. Strakosch. 5 
Sea-Breeze. (Mazurka Caprice.) 6. <Ab........ Frey. 50 
Sea-Dreams. (Fantaisie.) 6. D....... ...... Eaton. 70 
Seduisante (La.) (Valse Brillante.) 6. Dbo.... Bards. 15 
Senior Gallopade. 6. Dy ........6....2... Schirner. 45 
Silvery Spring. (Mazurka Cap.) 6. Ep.. Wollenhaupt. 60 
Sounds from Connecticut Mazurka, 6. Ey. Wyman. 60 


Souvenir de Chicago. (Valse Gracieuse.) 6, Ey. Staab.100 


Star of the West. (Galop de Concert.) 7. Bp..Staab. 7 
Tin Wedding Grand Galop. 6. E> ..La Hache. % 
Travatore. °F. Die ss cis ccicanseanshhas utes ata Staab. 40 
Vonerews WOGGtEG. Grn © pcos uetecntsnavsdtuoe Liszt, 40 
Whistling Winds. (Polka Caprice.) 6. Ap....Frey, 60 
Willie Lee. (Variations.) 6. Ad............ Wyman. 60 
Will you love me then, Darling ? 6. Ap. Whittemore. 530 
Write me a Letter from Home, 6. C....Hoffman. 7 


Pieces Marked * have Picture Titles. 1, Easy, to 7, Very Difficult. Black Letters, the Key. The other Letters, the Compass, 
Address all Orders to J, L, PETERS, Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, New-York, 
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LEE & WALKER’S PUE 


Piano-Forte Method.—By the very 


popular writer, Sydney Smith. We are particularly 
desirous that teachers shall secure copies of this 
work at once, as it is calculated to greatly facilitate 
teaching, and to advance the pupil by a more rapid 
and thorough course than has been heretofore 
conceived, The method is immensely popular in 
Europe. Pupils will find this work a thorough self 
instructor. Price in boards, $2.00. 


Getze’s School for the Parlor Organ 
AND MELODEON.—The most popular School 
for the Parlor Organ and Melodeon. Every house- 
hold possessing one of these favorite instruments, 
should secure a good and reliable instructor. 
Getze’s New School is the most complete and 
desirable work ever published. It contains quite 
a number of organ voluntaries, and arrangements 
of favorite hymn tunes, &c., for more advanced 
practice. Price, $2.50. 


The Musical Gift,—A collection of; 


elegant pieces for the Piano-forte. Comprises :— | 
Fantasias, Marches, Reveries, Polkas, Schottisches, 
Mazourkas, Waltzes, ete., by various popular au- 
thors. To meet the anticipated demand for this 
desirable book, a large edition will be struck.off, so 
as in no case to disappoint the many who preferd 
music in the much more convenient and cheaper 
form of a yolume. Price, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2. 
Gilt, $2.50 


The song’ itt. Se ony to the 


Musical Gift.. Comprising a large selection of Pop- 
ular Songs and Choruses, etc., from the pens of; 
many of our best Writers. In every way a most 
desirable work. It is, without question, the very | 
best thing of the kind out. Price, hoards, $1.50, 
cloth, $2.00, gilt, $2.50. 


| 
| 


Silver Wreath.—A collection of Bal- 


lads, Duetts and Trios, worth its weight in gold. 
No home can afford to be without this magnificent 
Work. Each piece has a piano accompaniment. | 
The selections are the yery best, comprising nearly 
, Sixty pieces, fullsize. Price, popnie $2.50... Cloth, 
‘$3.00, gilt, $4.00. 


| 


Beauties of Strauss,—For the Piano. 
Embracing all the most popular Polkas, Waltzes, 
ete., of Johann Strauss, with elegant lithograph. 
The best collection of Dance Music in print, Price, | 
cloth, $5.00. 


Winner’s Easy System for the 
VIOLONCELLO.—Embracing full and compre- 
hensive rudjments, progressive exercises, and agree- 
able selections of the most popular tunes known. 
The book supplies a universal want. Price, 75 cts. 


| Mendelssohn’ s 


“Musical Pastime.”—Elegant duetts 
for the Violin and Piano, by Sep Winner. 


Published. A new and large collection (two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pages) of the latest and most 
popular melodies, arranged in a pleasing and easy 
manner for amateurs of ordinary ability. 


Price in Boards........ 


The music in this book is so arranged that the 
Violin or Flute part is directly over the Piano 
accompaniment. The Violin part is also printed 
in a separate volume. 


Cloth,...s25.. 6. Re ced retake 2 00 


In fact the entire work is complete and perfect 
in every particular, and one of the most desirable 
publications ever issued; it is the first and only 
work of the kind ever published in this country. 

The high reputation of the author (Mr. Sep. Win- 
ner) in this line is the best assurance of its merit. 
The unprecedented sale of ‘‘ Solos from the Opera,” 
“Parlor Duetts” and the ‘Evening Hour” set, 
with hundreds of other popular arrangements for 
thé Violin and Piano have established his style and 
reputation throughout the country. 

The music consists of new and standard Marches, 


Waltzes, Galops, Quadrilles, and all other styles of 


dances, also a splendid selection of Opera Airs 
and other melodies arranged as Violin Solos, in- 
troducing Harmonics, and various embellishments 
pertaining to the instrument. The above melodies 
can be obtained separate for the Flute. 


Bound in Boards..,.. 
' * Cloth..... 


Songs - ‘Without 


WORDS.—A neat and new edition of these most 
charming of compositions, carefully fingered hy 
the well known pianist, C. H. Jarvis. “This is the 
most correct edition in print, and contains among 
other improvements, the names of the pieces trans- 
lated. In most editions this important item has 
been entirely overlooked, The clear and beautiful 


impressions, white paper and handsome binding of 


this work, make up one of the choicest of presents 
imaginable. No pains or expense have been spared 
to make this edition perfect. Price, cloth, $4.00 


Operatic Leaves.— Beautiful melodies 


for the piano. Selected from the various favorite 
operas, carefully fingered (without octaves), and 
pleasingly arranged by the distinguished composer 
Ir. This work is already creating a 
steady demand, and is, we believe, the most excel- 
lent and desirable work of the kind now published. 
The book is a large one, handsomely bound, and 
cannot fail to prove a most desirable gift. It is 
worth in sheet form at least $25.00. Price, cloth, 
complete, $6.00. 


Kummer, 


Any of the above Books sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of price. 


Just 


Stiegler’s Modem Violin School.— 


A collection of beautiful, brilliant, and progressive 
airs for this popular instrument, with clear and 
reliable instruction. Price, paper cover, 75 cents. 


Early Flowers.—A garland of beau- 


tiful hymns, easily arranged for youthful voices, 
with accompaniment for Organ or Piano. Price 
Fifty cents. 


Guiding Shay. _By Rey. D. C. John. 


A new and admirable work for the use of the 
Sabbath School. This elegant and yery appropriate 
work is one of thé most desirable of-its kind, hay- 
ing been prepared with great care, and designed to 
enhance the interest of the cause in every depart- 
ment. Pay 33 cents. 


The 4 Re —The first Musical 


Journal of America, subscription only one dollar a 
year. Beautiful stories, interesting sketches, charm- 
ing poems, delightful music, appear*in every 
number of “ J’he Amateur.” Nine pages of choice 
musi¢ in every number of “ The Amateur,” origi- 
nal and selected reading matter in every number of 
“ The Amateur.” Art, literature, music, musical 
news from all parts of the country. No musical 
scholar can afford to be without “ Zhe Amateur,” 
subscription, one dollar per year. Ten dollars’ 
worth of music published in he Amateur” 
during the year, send one dollar to the publishers, 
and ‘ The Amateur” will be sent regularly to 
a your address for one year. Sample copy ten cents. 


The Sabbath.—The Sabbath is the 


title of a new book being prepared for church 
choirs of all denominations. The work will com- 
prise some 400 pages, and contain not only the old 
standard tunes now in use throughout the country, 
but many new and beautiful ones adapted to the 
various metres found in hymn books in general use. 
The Sabbath will also contain a choice selection of 
chants, sentences and anthems, appropriate for any 
church service, which will make the book more 
complete than any heretofore published. Contribu- 
tions of tunes, sentences, and anthems, to the above 
work will be thankfully received, and may be sent 
to the editor, C. Everest, care of Lee & Walker, 
922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac. 
—Our list of new publications in this issue of the 
Almanac is very large. While the Almanac is only 
a condensed catalogue of our latest and most popular 
productions, it is all the more valuable to the general 
public. Comprising our finest publications, repre- 
senting the tone and quality of our immense cata- 
logue, it will continue to be a channel of the first 
importance to our many and increasing patrons. 

Copies sent free on application. 


922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO.n? pit ticners 
197 Jefferson Avenue, § 


if LLL a 


(i 


MM” 


[) 


$1.00 per Year, 


Terms: { 1o Cents per Copy, 
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The Homestead ’Neath the Hill. 


BY MRS. E J. EAMES. 


“1 remember, I remember 
The house where I was born” 


It stands before me now, 

That Homestead ’neath the hill— 
With its old stoop, long and low, 

And smothly-worn door-sill; 
With its ancient, sloping roof, 

Bleach’d by the summer rains ; 
The gray moss hanging off— 

And the small-cut window-panes— 
With its quaintly-fashioned rooms, 

Its chimneys deep and wide, 
Where the cricket made its home 

And the swallow came to hide. 


It stands before me now, 
So pleasant and serene, 

With its leafy poplar bough, 
And woodbine waving green ; 

With the broad, blue stepping stone 
Before the open door, 

And the morning-glory thrown 
In purple beauty o’er— 

With the gravel-walk that led 
To the neat white garden-gate, 

Where the rose and lilac shed 
A world of perfume sweet. 


It stands before me now, 

With its group of children fair; 
Father, and mother too, 

We, one and all, are there. 
Alas! a change has passed 

Over that happy hearth, 
Our lots are separate cast, 

Far from our place of birth! 
That Homstead ‘neath the hill, 
The stranger owns it now— 
And it stands before me still, 
Only in MEMORy’s glow. 


The Choir and the Congregation. 

Tue arguments in favor of congregational sing- 
ing are sometimes so presented as to imply an antago- 
nism to the service of a trained choir. Indiscreet 
allusions are made to ‘‘ hired singers,” ‘‘ worship by 
proxy,” ‘‘ operatic performances,” and the like, as if 
the praises of the congregation were simply impossi- 
ble without the abolition of the choir. Over-zealous 
advocates inflict serious damage on the song service 
when they thus assume a conflict of interests between 
parties who are essential to each other. 

A fallacy of these disputants lies in the assumption 
that a choir must necessarily monopolize the music 
of the sanctuary, and reduce the congregation to a 
mass of inactive, perhaps protesting, listeners. A 
nore obvious fallacy consists in taking it for granted 
that every choir is a band of ‘‘ hired singers,” whose 
sole business is to ‘worship by proxy,” and con- 
tribute to esthetic gratification by their ‘ operatic 
performances.” 


It is much to be regretted that the question of 
public praise should be thrown into confusion by 
the injudicious form in which, sometimes, the dis- 
cussion has been conducted. A practical and dis- 
passionate view of the case would prevent much of 
the thoughtless error and cheap witticism with 
| which the subject has too often been treated. 

The relation of the choir to the congregation is 
one of mutual dependence and reciprocity. The 
two parties are engaged in a common work, each in 
its own sphere being complemental to the other. 
Neither of them can befittingly trench on the duty 
of the other, or take upon itself the service of both. 
To determine the limits within which each is 
supreme is to set at rest a gratuitous and mischiev- 
ous controversy. : 

Congregational singing is made up by each indi- 
vidual expressing himself insong. The highest type 
of worship for the individual is the act of the indi- 
vidual himself. No one can perform that act for 
him. What he does himself affects him as he can- 
not be affected by a similar act done by another. 
He may silently assent to a religious truth formu- 
lated independently of his own participation; but 
when he utters it with his own lips, he confirms 
himself in the possession of that truth. No choir 
can rightfully deprive the worshiper of this high 
and profitable privilege. 

Congregational singing is the expression of praise 
in its greatest volume. There is a power in a multi- 
tude of voices which is at once peculiar and impres- 
sive. There are waterfalls more beautiful than Nia- 
gara, but none so overwhelming. The indescribable 
effect produced by a thousand voices engaged in 
consonous song can not be secured by any ordinary 
choir. All dissonances are swallowed up in the tre- 
mendous torrent of harmony. Even the cultivated 
ear gives up for the time its demand for exquisite 
execution for the sake of that inspiring combination 
of sound which disarms criticism, and carries the 
unresisting soul on the tide of congregational praise. 
No performance of a skilled choir, however fault- 
lessly rendered, can serve as a substitute for the 
mighty volume of song which is poured forth from 
a large body of devout worshipers. 

On the other hand, the praises of a congregation 
are most effectively rendered when they are directed 
by a disciplined choir. All experience goes to show 
that the singing of a religious assembly is best con- 
ducted under the leadership of a few trained voices. 
An organist alone finds himself in helpless subjec- 
tion to the multitude whom he is attempting to lead, 
A precentor can do little more than strike a phrase 
or two in the beginning, and then suffer himself to 
be ingulfed in the billows that overpower him.  Lit- 
tle knots of singers, catching their time from the 
strongest voice in their locality, will follow their 
respective leaders, while Asaph bellows and gesticu- 
lates in vain to bring these different groups into any 
thing like concerted utterance. A good, strong 
choir, sufficiently commanding to hold these aster- 
oidal sections in the prescribed orbit, is a necessity, 
in order to secure the highest and best effect of con- 
gregational singing. 

hen, a choir is needed for forms of musical ser- 
vice beyond the ability of any congregation. There 
jare times when the greatest benefit that can be con- 


ferred on a man is to make him passive, while some 
one else enters into his consciousness and interprets 
his wants as he himself would find it impossible to 
do. Thus it is that the minister, gathering up the 
experience of his congregation, gives vocal form to 
that experience when he leads the congregation in 
public prayer. As the heart of the silent worshiper 
is moved by the faithful reflection of his inner life in 
the petitions of the pulpit, so is he affected by a 
reverent listening to the voice of sacred song in the 
choir. In both cases, the conscious need of his own 
soul is set before him more effectively than would be 
possible if he were to attempt to express it himself. 
This is one of the solemn offices of a choir—to give 
musical utterance to the faith and experience of the 
congregation, and do it in such form and manner as 
that, if not so done, it must necessarily remain unper- 
formed. 

There is no contrariety of interests, therefore, 
between the choir and the congregation. Let the 
choir faithfully fulfill its function of leading the 
praises of the congregation in their richest and freest 
volume, and let the congregation gratefully acknowl- 
edge the service of the choir in those more complete 
forms of musical expression which no congregation 
can ever construct for itself.—WV. Y. Musical Guzetle. 


Musical Criticism. 

If there is any one thing in which Western papers 
excel it is musical criticism. The Lexington (Mo.) 
Caucasian has a critic who thoroughly understands 
how to treat the most finished writings of the com- 
posers. This is the way in which he lays them out: 
‘** Knowest thou the fair land,’ which, whether thou 
dost or not, is an exquisite soprano solo from the 
opera of ‘Mignon,’ ‘Our Little Darling,’ a snub- 
nosed, paregoric cherub, a red-faced and bald-headed 
catnip angel, done up in song and chorus. ‘The 
Last Words,’ a gizzard-squashingly sentimental bal- 
lad, guaranteed to draw tears from the eyes of a po- 
tato. ‘No Letter for Me,’ which, when every epistle 
is a hashery or washery bill in disguise, is a decided- 
ly agreeable situation, bemoaned in a solo and duet. 
‘Good-by Eva Darling,’ a prolonged grunt, set to 
slow and tender music, in the form of a solitary and 
gregarious wail.” 


AN Osweao Boy’s Esti aTION OF RUDERSDORFF. 
—This is the way in which Rudersdorff struck an 
Oswego youth: ‘‘To tell you how she sung would 
be impossible, but if one may compare an object of 
sight to one of sound, would say that her voice is 
like a rocket, which, from the first bursts upon the 
sight with a magnificence that claims undivided at- 
tention, and in an instant carries your attention from 
earth to heaven, where it bursts into 10,000 orbs of 
glory that scintillate, each a gem upon the blue em- 
pyrean, but burn each with a varied hue of beaut 
that at once distracts «nd commands attention, until 
they burst into a fleecy trail of stars that float down 
the vaulted sky, softly and slowly, until the earth 
seems overarched by a lacework of fire, that droops 
earthward as it falls, growing thinner, finer, until 
the last expiring breath or sigh is lost in the evening 
air.” 
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“Oratory and Music.” 

This sctence (for this matter is reduced to a science 
—science being an art acquired by precepts), is a 
very interesting and important one and much neg- 
lected. Half of us think we have ‘‘no music in our 
souls,” and are as bad readers as the amiable bride 
in the ‘‘ Day after the Wedding.” And as for ora- 
tory, there is scarcely one in fifty thousand who can 
speak an address with rhetorical accuracy; and 
there is not one in ten of our habitual public speak- 
ers who delivers himself tolerably, or even sensibly. 
Many devout persons of a Christian congregation 
are oftentimes led into an entire misconception of 
the meaning of scripture by the preacher’s bad read- 
ing; and we have heard the most beautiful passages 
of an author innocently transformed into a ridicu- 
lous caricature by persons, who, although they may 
have studied Murray’s Grammar and Blair’s Rhetoric, 
seem never to have once remembered practically that 
there was such an art as speaking correctly in exist- 
ence. Now, the principles by which correct elocu- 
tion and even music may be acquired, form a science 
as definite and certain as geometry. Some persons 
who like to hear music, suppose they have no natu- 
ral talent to make musicians, and therefore forego 
all trial. Now this isa mistake. Every body may 
learn to sing, whose natural vocal machinery is not 
defective. To make a Malibran, a Wood, or even a 
Horn, or a Russell, will require, we must admit, be- 
yond an acquisition of the scientific principles, con- 
siderable genius, or what the Yankees call ‘‘ knack.” 
This inspiration all cannot feel in an equal degree, 
nor can all participate equally in the partialities of 
nature. The science, nevertheless, can be acquired, 
by steps as clear and well defined as the grades of a 
Stair-case, though not so easy of ascent. And when 
one arrives at the top, if he shall not possess the in- 
tense enthusiasm of a Paganini, yet he will be able 
to make as much music as is necessary for ordinary 
purposes, although he may not be able to pull up 
trees by the roots as Orpheus did, or make fish fol- 
low him as did Arion, or make floating islands dance 
as Agrippa says they did in Lydia. Nevertheles, she 
will be able to make enough of it to feel that mu- 
sica est mentis medicinu mest, and that, says an an- 
cient author, is ‘‘ the excellent power music hath.” 


Mario. 


How many great singers of the other sex have 
been rivals and successors, and challenged together 
or in turn the admiration of the world of London, 
while Mario ruled, not merely supreme, but almost 
alone ? Gulia Grisi, with the beauty and the sym- 
metry of an unique statue, with her sweet voice and 
the unsurpassed splendor of her dramatic genius; 
Jenny Lind, the most popular and successful, if not 
the greatest singer to whom the world ever listened, 
and who quitted the field magnanimously and 
wisely while yet in her prime; Viardot, with thril- 
ling power and passion; Bosio, that bright light of 
the firmament of song, so prematurely and suddenly 
extinguished; the bold brilliancy of Cruvelli; the 
vivid force of Piccolomini; Patti’s exquisite purity 
and sweetness; Lucca’s energy of dramatic expres- 
sion; the noble, classic dignity and grandeur of Tiet- 
jens; the sympathetic tenderness of Nilsson—these 
are only some of the names and gifts which will 
spring at once to every recollection, as we think 
over the years of Mario’s career. But during all 
that time how many great tenors have crossed the 
stage whereon he appeared! Ona small scrap of 
paper one might write down all the names; and it 
is not too much to say that not one could claim to be, 
in the union of the lyrical and the dramatic qualities, 
the rival of Mario.— Watson's Art Journal. 


Musical Sensibility of Poets. 

*Poets who have been masters of the melody of 
words have often been destitute, or nearly destitute, 
of musical sensibility. Chaucer says right out that 
he had, at all events, no skill in music, and he leaves 
us to infer that he did not care for it. Goethe was, 
we believe, *‘no great shakes” at it. Wordsworth 
and Scott belong to a similar, or even a lower 
category, and strong living instances might be given. 
Now, some of Scott’s songs are exquisitely musical 
(e. g., ‘‘ Proud Maisie” and ‘‘County Guy;”) and 
Wordsworth, though often a lumbering fellow, can 
be finely musical, too. On the other hand, there is 
Shakspeare, and then again Milton, and later on 
Shelley and Leigh Hunt. Landor writes of ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost” that it contains more music than has ever 
been heard on earth since the angels sang over it at 
the creation. Of all critics, Leigh Hunt has shown the 
most acute sense of the music of verse. And then 
it is curious that Shelley, intensely musical as his 


verse often is, very rarely writes singable lines. At 
the first glance, the facts just thrown together in a 
heap make an odd jumble, and we cannot now try 
to assort them. But we might go on picking up odd 
things forever. There is, for example, a species of 
musical sensibility (we have intimate personal 
knowledge of such cases) which constitute the pos- 
sessor of a good judge of music, and that, strange to 
say, in proportion to its fullness of harmony, and 
which makes the possessor susceptible of musical 
emotions; and yet it is a sensibility that carries with 
it no attitude for recognizing melodies; or even 
‘learning ” music.— St. Paul's Magazine. 


In Behalf of Song-Writoers. 

There is no word in our language that describes 
one of the most common offenses of our day. We 
allude to the wrong done to the writers of song, and 
especially to hymnologists, in the mutilation of the 
text of their compositions. The departed who left 
us such a grand legacy of sacred poetry, will be al- 
most wholly unknown to the next generation, so 
much have the gems they wrought for us been 
changed and retouched by modern compilers. We 
hold that no man has the right to take the work of 
another, and, remodeling it after his own fashion, 
publish it to the world with no hint of the change it 
has met at his hand. Even if he could improve it, 
he ought not thus to tamper with finished work. If 
he does not like it, let him make one that suits him, 
but leave the product of another’s genius as it was 
given by him to the world. 

To such an extent has this alteration of sacred 
poetry been carried, that only a careful research 
will enable any one now living to quote correctly 
the originals of Watts, Cowper, Wesley, or the other 
grand contributors to the volume of sacred song. 
The ‘‘ Church Psalmody,” compiled many years ago 
by a committee of New-England Congregationalists, 
made the most slashing work in this direction, but 
many more modern compilers are almost as cul- 
pable. A day or two since we took up a little vol- 
ume of ‘‘Song Life,” published by a leading New 
York house, and opening it at random in two places, 
found at each a specimen of this vandalism. One 
was a beautiful hymn by the late Dr. Bethune, 
adapted to a piece of music it did not fit, and eked 
out with g chorus of limping verse. The other was 
a May-Day song written twenty-five years ago fora 
floral celebration in Philadelphia, and sung by 
twenty-five thousand Sunday-school children in the 
largest public square. Each child had a basket of 
flowers, and they sang: 

“We gather, we gather, dear Jesus, to bring 

The breathings of love, ’mid the blossoms of spring.” 

This too was altered, and finished with a hallelujah 
chorus. We laid down the book in disgust, and 
only wished that the compiler had not such repu- 
table company in this disgraceful work, and could 
be made to stand in the public pillory until his 
cheeks crimson with shame. ‘These are but speci- 
mens of a practice that is becoming more general 
every year. It is time that this was stopped by a 
process at once summary and effectual, and we beg 
of all who have the true spirit of literary fellowship, 
to lend to the reformation their strongest aid.— NV. 
Y. Journal of Commerce. ~ 


The Eloquence of Motion. 

Every one has read of) action, action, action, of 
Demosthenes, and of what a variety of emotions 
and passions Rosicus could express by mere gestures; 
let it not be supposed, however, that such perfec- 
tions of art belonged to the ancients only. The fol- 
lowing anecdote of Wm. C. Preston is illustrative of 
our remarks: 

Some years ago, among a thousand of others, we 
were listening to one of his splendid harangues 
from the stump. Beside us was one, as deaf as a 
post, in breathless attention, catching, apparantly, 
every word that fell from the orator’s lips. Now 
the tears of delight would roll down his cheeks, and 
now in an ungovernable ecstacy, he would shout out 
applause, which have been mistaken for the noise of 
a small thunder storm. At length Preston launched 
out one of those passages of massive declamation, 
which those who have heard him know him to be so 
capable of uttering. In magnificent splendor it was 


what Byron has described the mountain-storms of 


Jura. Its effects on the multitude was like a whirl- 
wind. Our deaf friend could contain himself no 
longer; but bawling into our ear, as if he would 
blow it open with a tempest. 

“Who's that speaking ?” cried he. 

‘““Wm. C. Preston!” replied we, as loud as our 
lungs would let us. 

‘“Who ?” enquired he, still louder than before, 


‘Wm. C. Preston, of South Carolina,” replied 
we, almost splitting our throat in the effort. 

‘* Well! well!” returned he, ‘‘I can’t hear a darn 
word he or you are saying, but great Jericho, don't 
he do the motions splendid !” 


Moral Courage in Every-Day Life. 


Have the courage to discharge a debt while you 
have the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that which you do 
not need, however much your eyes may covet it. 

Have the courage to speak your mind, when it is 
necessary that you should do so, and to hold your 
tongue when it is prudent you should do so, 

Have the courage to speak to a friend in a “ seedy ” 
coat, even though you are in company with a rich 
one, and richly attired. 

Have the courage to own you are poor, and thus 
disarm poverty of its sharpest sting. 

Have the courage to tell a man why you will not 
lend him your money. 

Have the courage to ‘‘cut” the most agreeable ac- 
puaintaine you have, when you are convinced that 
ne lacks principle. ‘A friend should bear with a 
friend’s infirmities, but not with his vices,” 

Have the courage to show your respect, for hon- 
esty, in whatever guise it appears; and your con- 
tempt for dishonesty and duplicity, by whomsoever 
exhibited, ; 

Have the courage to wear your old clothes until 
you can pay for new ones. 

Have the courage to obey your Maker, at the risk 
of being ridiculed by man. 

Have the courage to wear thick boots in winter, 
and insist upon your wife and daughters doing the 
saine, 

Have the courage to prefer comfort and propriety 
to fashion, in all things. 


Germany not the Paradise of Musicians. 


Germany, though a musical land, is far from being, 
as is commonly supposed, the paradise of musicians. 
Mozart struggled all his life with difficulties, and 
was obliged to toil incessantly, not for fame, but for 
his daily bread... His widow was saved from desti- 
tution by her second marriage with a respectable 
man, who became, too, a father to her dead hus- 
band’s children. His sister, the celebrated girl who 
shared the triumphs of his childhood, and whose 
name is forever associated with his memory, died 
a few years ago, in old age, and in such extreme 
penury that she was actually supported by charity. 
Beethoven lived unpatronized by the great and 
neglected by the public, barely able to subsist by a 
life of labor and parsimony, unknown and unheeded 
among his countrymen, even while his great name 
was resounding through Europe; and all because his 
transcendant genius was unaccompanied by the 
suppleness of the courtier and the arts of the man 
of the world. Let our musicians think a little on 
these things before they join the common cry against 
their own country, and repine that ‘‘ their lot was not 
cast in the pleasant places” of Germany. 


Psalm Singing During the Siege of York, 
in 1644. 


The following quaint account of congregational 
psalm singing at York, during the rebellion in 1644, 
is given by Master Mace in his Music’s Monument: 

‘Most certain am I, that to myself, it was the 
most harmonical music that ever I heard, and infin- 
itely beyond all verbal expression, or conceiving. 
Abundance of people of the best rank and quality 
being shut up in the city, also souldiers and citizens, 
most of whom attended at church every Sunday; 
the number was so exceeding great, that the church 
was, as I may say, even cramming and squeezing full. 
Now, here you must take notice, that they had then 
a custom in that church (which | hear not of in any 
other cathedral, which was) that always before the 
sermon, the the whole congregation sang a psalm 
together with the gure and the organ, and you must 
also know, that there was then a most excellent, large, 
plump, lusty, full speaking organ, which cost a thou- 
sand pounds, This organ, I say, being let out into 
all the fullness of its stops, together with the quire, . 
began the psalm. But when the vast conchording 
unity of the whole congregational chorus came, as 
may say, thundering in, even so, as it made the 
very ground shake under us; O! the unutterable 
ravishing soul’s delight, in the which I was so trans- 
ported and wrapt up into high contemplation, that 
there was no room left in my whole man, viz:—body 
and spirit, for anything below divine and heavenly 
raptures.” 
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Gourrespondence. 


Letter from Boston. 

Music, Past, PRESENT AND To CoME—CHAMBER 
CONCERTS BY THE WHOLESALE—THE COLLEGE 
or Music—Mr. Prck’s ANNUAL ConcERT—THE 
HANDEL AND Haypn Socretry’s Pirerr1ace— 
THEATRICAL Marrers—Macere Mircuett— 
JANAUSCHECK, Erc. 

Boston, March 20, 1878. 

A complete record of the musical doings of the 
past month would show a considerable amount of 
activity ina small way, for aside from one or two 
benefit entertainments and the regular Harvard 
series, there has been little except chamber concerts, 
and these have been plenty enough. As for the 
Harvard Concerts, they seem to get drier and mustier 
every year, and the cutting down of the orchestra 
has also had a depressing effect. For a time after 
Theodore Thomas began his regular visits to our 
city, the Harvard management seemed to be actuated 
by some degree of enterprise, but matters have 
dropped into their old groove again. The eighth 
and last concert but two of the Harvard course came 
off on the 13th. 

The College of Music, founded by the Boston 
University has begun operations under promising 
auspices, and the friends of the art have reason to 
expect the best of results. The institution is not 
a college in name merely, but one in fact, where 
an university course of study is imposed under com- 
petent professors. The list of students is not yet 
numerous, but an excellent beginning has been made 
and the institution is sure to increase its sphere of 
usefulness, 

The new musical organization known as the Boyls- 
ton Club gave another public rehearsal on the 7th 
under the direction of Mr. Joseph B. Sharland. A 
large and fashionable audience was gathered on the 
occasion, and the singing won great admiration. 

The Boston chorus had a public rehearsal under 
Mr. Carl Zerrahn, on the 12th. The singing was 
excellent. 

Mrs. L. B. Meston, formerly a singer of consider- 
able local reputation, was the recipient of a benefit 
concert at Music Hall on the-1st inst., and a concert 
was given on the 12th, at the Tremont Temple, in 
aid of injured firemen, and the families of deceased 
firemen. Both entertainments were well attended. 

The New England Conservatory of Music has 
given, as usual, a succession of choice concerts, 
including organ recitals, at Conservatory Hall, and 
classical matinees at Wesleyan Hall. At a concert 
on the 18th, Mrs. J. F. West, Mr. W. J. Winch, Mr. 
B. D. Allen and other artists appeared. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club brought their 
series of Saturday evening concerts to a close on the 
8th, when Mrs. Anna Granger Dow, Mr. G. W. 
Sumner and Mr. Alexander Heindl, aided the club 
in the presentation of an excellent programme. Mr. 
B. J, Lang and Mr. Charles R. Hayden, assisted on 
the Ist. 

A series of concerts was opened at the new and 
elegant Odd Fellows’ Hall, on the evening of the 
10th. Several New York vocalists and instrumen- 
talists appearing on the occasion, and Mr. Sidney 
Marlowe read extended extracts from ‘‘ Richelieu.” 
But for the creditable singing of Madame de Ryther, 
the whole affair would have been a fizzle. 

Mr. B. J. Lang is giving a series of Thursday 
afternoon concerts at Mechanics’ Hall. The first of 
the series took place on the 6th, and the second 
followed to-day, when, in despite of a driving snow 
storm, there was a splendid house. Mr. Lang was 
assisted by Otto Dresel, Mr. R. Hennig and mem- 
bers of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. At the 
third concert, April 8, Miss Therese Liebe, the 
violinist, and Mr. Hugo Leonhard will appear. A 
sonata for piano and violin by Schumann, a piano 


forte concerto, by Mozart; a ronda for two piano 
fortes, by Chopin; and piano-forte solos, by Beetho- 
ven, will constitute the programme. 

Miss Anna Mehlig is giving a course of three mati- 
nees at Mechanics’ Hall, aided by Mr. Nelson Var- 
ley and Miss Anna Starbird. The latter is a young 
lady of Portland, who has recently returned from 
her musical studies in Italy. She makes her first ap- 
pearance in Boston since her return at to-morrow’s 
concert. Miss Mehlig is a great favorite in Boston, 
and her present series of concerts is attracting great 
attention. 

Mr. Carlyle Petersilea gave a piano-forte recital at 
the Meionaon on the 6th, performing selections from 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin and Thalberg. 

The colored ‘‘ Jubilee Singers,” from Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tenn., have given some half a 
dozen, or more, concerts here lately, with great suc- 
cess, and they are to receive a testimonial benefit on 
the 26th, from leading citizens. They will make 
their last appearance, on this occasion, previous to 
their departure for Europe. 

The Orpheus Musical Society have tendered a 
complimentary benefit concert to their old director, 
Mr. August Kreissman, who for some time past has 
been suffering from severe illness. The entertain- 
ment will take place at Music Hall on the 29th inst., 
and the Harvard Symphony Orchestra, the Orpheus 
Musical Society, the Boylston Club, Mr. Nelson Var- 
ley and other prominent artists have volunteered 
their services. 

The annual benefit concert of Mr. A. P. Peck, 
who is well known to the musical public through 
his long connection with the business management 
of Music Hall, and as an enterprising concert mana- 
ger, comes off on the 9th of April. It will be one 
of the greatest musical events of the season. Theo- 
dore Thomas’s full Orchestra, Rubenstein, Wieni- 
awski, Miss Annie Louise Cary and Mr. Nelson Var- 
ley are to appear upon the same evening. 

Mr. Ernst Perabo is to give two matinees at Wes- 
leyan Hall March 28th and April 11th, Messrs. R. 
Hennig and Wulf Fries are to assist Mr. Hennig at 
the first, and Mr. Fries at the second concert. 

The Beethoven Quintette Club are to give a series 
of Chamber concerts in April and May, assisted by 
Mr. Perabo, Mr. Parker, Mrs. Dow and other artists. 

Mile. Aimee, and her Opera Bouffe Company, are 
to commence a two week’s engagement at the Globe 
Theater on the 31st inst. 

The Handel and Haydn Society are busily engaged 
in preparing for their forthcoming visit to New 
York. They are to assist in a performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, under the direction of 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, and will also sing ‘ Elijah,” 
“Judas Maccabeeus,” and a portion of Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion Music. 

Dr. Tourjee left Boston on the 18th, on a lecturing 
tour through the West. He will return in about a 
month, after giving some of our western friends his 
ideas upon music as an element of worship. 

The Orpheus Musical Society have secured new 
and enlarged quarters at Lawrence Hall, in the old 
Odd Fellows’ Building, Washington street. 

The theaters are doing a splendid business. Miss 
Maggie Mitchell, who is an immense favorite in 
Boston, has been playing ‘‘Jane Eyre” and “ Fan- 
chon” to overflowing houses at the Boston Theater, 
and Madame Janauschek is playing a very success- 
ful engagement at the Globe Theater. 

KANGER. 


Our’ letter from Wooster, O., came to hand too 
late for our present issue. We must have our cor- 
respondence on or before the 20th, else they will 
fail of insertion when intended. We frankly ex- 
press our regret, for it would have afforded us 
pleasure to have favored our correspondent with 
the insertion of his interesting letter.—Ep. Sone 
JOURNAL. 


Our Letter from New York. 


New York, March 15, 1873. 
To the Editor of the Song Journal: 

“Humpty Dumpty” continues at the Olympic to 
fair houses. It is now going through its thousandth- 
and-something performance. It and its author, Geo. 
L. Fox, seem destined to meet with perennial favor. 
Everybody, on entering the theater, assumes a broad 
grin, nor leaves it off until he leaves the theater. 
Fox is clever, a good mimic, and a perfect “face” 
contortionist. He is well supported. There are sey- 
eral popular variety features introduced into it, as into 
most all pantomimes and “show pieces” now-a-days, 
which, for the sake of pure art and the true drama, 
{ should like to see suppressed. If pantomime is 
worth anything at all, it ought to stand on its own 
merits. 

The critics have handled Mr. Florence’s “Oben- 
reizer,” in “No Thoroughfare,” at Booth’s, very 
severely, but, as usual, have divided and taken oppo- 
site sides. Some say he is a splendid portrayer of 
character, and others say that this is precisely where 
he is lacking. I will leave them to fight it out on 
that line, and merely add en passnt, that Boucicault’s 
new play, “‘ Daddy O’Dowd,” of which there are great 
expectations, and which (it is said) is going to regen- 
erate the drama, will be brought out at Booth’s on 
Monday night. Mr. Boucicault has two other plays 
on hand. He is indefatigable as an actor and asa 
dramatist. He also contemplates entering on a man- 
agerial career, in addition to his other labors and 
duties, and is casting about for a favorable site. It 
is said that he will try to take the Lyceum off Mr. 
Fechter’s hands. 

Owing to some misunderstanding between Mr. 
Fechter and Mr. Duncan, the banker, the Lyceum, 
which has been announced regularly for the past three 
months to “open in a few days,” is not yet open, and 
the public look on indifferently. Poor Fechter, I’m 
afraid he won’t succeed asa manager. He has not 
succeeded as an actor here, in anything except melo- 
drama, in which he unquestionably has no superior 
on this side of the water, because of his defective 
pronunciation of English, which makes many of his 
passages unintelligible. He is getting too stout for 
love parts, and is losing caste with the ladies, who 
used to dote on him. I wish him God-speed, though, 
for the efforts of such men to establish a first-class 
theater, where nothing but the purest plays, chiefly 
melodrama, will be produced, and will be interpreted 
by excellent actors, tend ultimately, even though the 
efforts and ventures may be attended with direct 
pecuniary loss to the parties concerned, to elevate and 
refine the ‘drama, and you may judge how much the 
drama in New York, and it is the same in other large 
cities, needs reforming and refining, when you read 
on and see how much trash there is produced nightly 
in this city. 

“ Alixie” is a success at the Fifth Avenue—Daly 
makes everything pay,by the by—and so is Miss Clara 
Morris, though neither deserve to be, in about the 
same proportion. Lewis, who takes the part of a 
French marquis, supposed to be a gentlemen, acts like 
a clown, or the English tourist of the modern drama. 
Most impossible scenes occur in the drawing room, 
things which couldn't happen that way in real life, 
and everything is very much mixed up. To crown 
all Alixie is brought in a corpse. Very different 
opinions are entertained by persons who have wit- 
nessed the play, as to why she commits suicide, the 
reason for which act on her part the author does not 
make clear. Other persons blame her, too, for having 
such a melancholy end, and others for stepping in, as 
it must seem to the audience, in the middle of the 
plot, and nipping events in the bud, leaving persons 
in avery unsatisfactory frame of mind as to what 
would happen if the play were to continue. 

E. T. Stetson is playing in ‘‘Neck and Neck,” at 
Wood’s Museum, in the evening, and Bartley, in 
“The Devil’s Craig,” advertised as a “ quiet family 
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piece,” in the afternoon. This theater has become 
the haven and the rendezvous of broken down or 
“‘young and promising” actors, who come there to 
get up a metropolitan reputation for the country. It 
is the only place in the city where actors of doubtful 
reputation, or unknown to fame, can always find a 
stage whereon to exercise their ‘ histrionic powers,” 
and they can do so even after they have been refused 
at other theaters. The museum department of this 
theater is a ‘snare anda delusion.” Wood's Museum 
is also a great place for melodrama and sensation, a 
good many of which it fathers. It hasaliterary hack 
to do the literary part of it. 

“The Cantenaine,” after a long and successful run, 
has given place, at the Union Square theater, to “A 
Business Woman,” by Olive Logan. It isa very poor 
attempt at combining farce, comedy and melodrama. 
It is devoid of all interest, the characters stalk in and 
out, without any obvious purpose. It may be safely 
said that on the whole the production is too weak to 
run, 

“David Garrick” is in the height of a prosperous 
career at Wallack’s. Sothern,no doubt, has immense 
versatility, and can act in both tragedy and comedy 
well. But his forte is comedy, and his only character 
is “ Lord Dundreary.” That sticks to him in what- 
ever he does; he can’t disguise his voice. This is 
painfully apparent in his “ Brother Sam,” which in 
mannerism, articulation, and other essential particu- 
lars, is but a repetition of Lord Dundreary. This is 
perceptible even in David Garrick, where in certain 
passages he lapses into comedy, though in the other 
portions it is lost sight of. Mr. Sothern is ably sup- 
ported by John Gilbert, D. J. B. Polk, and by Mrs. 
Rogers, whose part of the daughter of old “ Inget,” 
the heroine of the piece, with whom Garrick falls in 
love, is excellently rendered, with great feeling and 
good judgment. 

“Leo and Lotus,” with the addition of a few variety 
features, of no particular interest or attraction, is 
keeping the boards at Niblo’s. The additions are 
“The Rocky Mountain Wonders,” athletes, “Signor 
Sparate, the Man Ape,” and the “Siegrist Family.” 
Some new music has also been injected into it, which 
enlivens it somewhat more. 

_ On Tuesday evening, March 18, Marshall's “False 
Shame,” a brilliant London comedy, first brought out 
last season, was produced at the New Fifth Avenue 
Theater, and will alternate with “ Alixe.” “Divorce” 
will soon be produced. After that we will have one 
of Mr. Daly’s own “fearfully and wonderfully made” 
plays. 

At the Grand Opera House, “ Roughing lt,” dished 
up by Mr. Daly from a mass of contemporary events 
and incorporating some of Mark Twain’s Rocky 
Mountain experience, in order, I presume, to make 
the amende honorable, for taking its name from 
Twain’s book, Roughing It. Though the play seems 
to run very well, yet it cannot be called successful. 
Its plot is too incongruous, the acting is not good, 
and it may be said to consist merely of a series of 
tableaux, not very interesting at that. A great nov- 
elty has been for some time in preparation, and will 
be brought out on Monday next. This is Sardon’s 
“Uncle Sam,” the play the production of which was 
interdicted at Paris, because it contained allusions 
and representations severely reflecting on the Ameri- 
can nation, and violating the principles of interna- 
tional courtesy. It is to be hoped that Mr. Daly will 
not tone down the objectionable passages, so that we 
may have the text in all its original purity, or impu- 
rity. Everybody is on the qui vive for it. 

* The Lenten season of the Italian Opera has so far 
been ‘stale, flat and unprofitable,” at least artistic- 
ally. Pecuniarily, Italian operas always pay here, 
even if unworthy of patronage. Madame Lucca and 
Miss Kellogg have sustained the burden of the work, 
and have carried off all the honors. The tenors do 
not seem to meet with favor, and the chorus is not as 
good as it might be. This week “ Mignon” and the 
‘“‘ Nozze de Figaro” were produced. Madame Lucca 


in “Mignon” does not equal Nilsson, though of 
course she acts the part acceptably. She left out one 
of the prettiest “arias” out of caprice, and she did the 
same in “L’Africaine.” She is full of caprices, like 
all great prima donnas. Miss Kellogg sings well, but 
her acting is stiff and constrained. Her best part 
is ‘‘ Susannah.” 

We have had a spell of reading. Chas. Roberts, Jr., 
led off with selections from the poets, at Steinway 
Hall, last Saturday night, and he will be followed on 
Monday night by Miss Charlotte Cushman, the emi- 
nent tragedienne. This will be a treat to all lovers 
of good reading and good literature, for the selections 
are always carefully made. 

The colored students from Hampton, Va., following 
in the path of the Jubilee Singers from Nashville, 
Tenn., who sang recently in Beecher’s Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, gave a concert the other evening at 
Steinway Hall, besides the one they gaye in Dr. 
Adams’ church recently. Their melody is sweet, sad, 
very peculiar, and very guttural. There are seven- 
teen singers in all, seven females and ten males, The 
proceeds of the concerts are to be used in completing 
the construction of a school house at Hampton, Va, 
Their plantation melodies are the best in their reper- 
toire, because rendered so naturally and being so 
fresh and novel, « 

At the Bowery Theater the “ Waifs of New York” 
is running, preceded by the comedy of “ A Creature 
of Impulse.” 

Tony Pastor’s Variety Theater offers nothing new 
or attractive. 

On Thursday and Friday evenings, March 13 and 
14, “Kerry” and “ Arrah Na Pogue,” and on Satur- 
day evening, March 15, “ Kerry” and the “Colleen 
Bawn” were produced at the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, with Mr, and Mrs. Dion Boucicault in the 
leading characters. Next Monday Mr. and Mrs. 
Boucicault act in Daddy O'Dowd, at Booth’s theatre. 

The Theatre Comique has taken a stand now as a 
variety theater of the better class, and gives a very 
varied, and, in some respects, interesting olio. 

The Minstrels offer nothing new. 

There is a proposition on foot to build a theater. 
for Parepa-Rosa, and have English Opera perma- 
nently located here. But I think the scheme must 
fall through. We are not ready for English opera 
yet. 


Our Chicago Letter. 


Curicago, March 20, 1873. 


You have seen and heard Lucca and Kellogg. So 
have we. You think that you were not permitted 
to witness Italian opera, nevertheless, as presented 
in Boston and New York. 1 judge that the en sem- 
ble in Detroit was poor, despite the expansive Opera 
House stage, and the pleasant acoustics of that hand- 
some edifice. Here the two weeks season was per- 
formed in McVicker’s theatre, the best academy of 
music we can boast, and one of the most difficult 
public halls in the country to sing in. Lucca in- 
quired how Wachtel had sung in Wood’s Museum, 
a little west-side barn. ‘‘Abominably,” was the 
reply, ‘‘he sang all the time too loud.” ‘‘ Vell,” re- 
joined Pauline, ‘“‘I dell you. If he had zungin Mr. 
McWicker’s zeater you vould not zay zat. Vor 
dere,” with a melancholy shake of the head, ‘he 
could not zing zo you yood hear him.” 

There were several inside chapters of opera man- 
agement in this city which will scandalize the pub- 
lic, accustomed as they are to nothing but charming 
prima donnas, applause and stage management with 
the curtain up. I must write them, however, asa 
faithful correspondent, and before beginning to do 
so,am bound to remark that neither Lucca nor 
Kellogg is in the slightest degree responsible for 
either. 

And yet the relations between these two ladies 
constitute chapter the first. When I say that Lucca 
is prudent, generous and conscientious, I have sum- 
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med her whole character. She is the antipodes of 
Nilsson. The latter lives in a world of excitement 
and admiration, of which she is the dazzling sun: 
I do not believe that any man ever stood in the 
presence of Christine Nilsson without being blinded 
and fascinated by her. She will never abandon the 
stage while her voice remains, and its texture and 
her careful habits of vocalization are certain to pre- 
serve it for many years. She is fond of money, less 
because it is money than because it is the monument 
of her success. Nilsson is aérial, never happy ex- 
cept when in clouds of excitement, even when off 
the stage, herself as engrossed with recreation and 
flattery as they who furnish the one and shower the 
other; a diplomat of the first rank, an irresistible 
coquette; a woman less beautiful than magnetic, less 
intellectual than inspiring; a purely phenomenal 
character; a rocket that will never go to the earth 
while a spark of life remains to keep it in the 
heavens. . 

Of all this Pauline Lucca is precisely the reverse. 
She would rather have a kiss from her little daughter, 
two years old, and now in New York, with its 
grand-parents, than the huzzas of the most brilliant 
audience ever assembled. She would rather sit in 
her pretty house, with her father, mother and hus- 
band, chatting before the crackling logs on the 
hearthstone, than step before a curtain to receive a 
diamond necklace from an emperor. Nilsson is an 
artiste by nature, so is Lucca; but Nilsson is never 
anything but an artiste, and Lucca is the artiste only 
when she cannot be the simple woman. Nilsson is 
in love with the stage and with public life. Lucca 
hates both, with all the bitterness of a gentle soul, 
and affirms her positive intention to retire from it in 
another yeur, having, by that time, made money 
enough for the whole future. ‘‘I do not vant much 
money,” said she, ‘‘ only vat is necessary.” 

But with her, as with Nilsson, ‘‘necessary” in- 
cludes something beyond puritanic comfort. She is 
thoroughly domestic, and her love of home is to be 
accounted for easily enough. She is German and 
Catholic. That absurd story about her going to early 
mass every week morning, in New York, must have 
been written by some one who does not know either 
that an ‘‘ early mass” takes place at five, six or seven 
a. m., when prima donnas are in lands without au- 
diences, or that Lucca does not raise the curtains of 
her liquid gray eyes, brimming over with esprit, be- 
fore ten o’clock. She goes to a low mass on Sunday; 
never, under any circumstances, to a high mass. 
The reason can be found by enquiring at the organ 
loft. On her visit to the convent of the Sacred 
Heart, in this city, she asked to be taken to the 
chapel, and placed in the stall where Nilsson sat 
during her stay here, two years ago. On reaching 
it she knelt, blessed herself in simple Catholic fash- 
ion, and prayed for a few minutes in unusual ab- 
straction. Her admiration of Nilsson’s genius and 
regard for her as a woman is very great, and she ex- 
presses both with a freedom that must be pro- 
nounced extraordinary, for if there be any class of 
people on earth incapable of generosity toward each 
other, it is musicians. This trait in Lucca’s char- 
acter was aptly illustrated by an autograph book. 
She looked over successive pages until she came to 
the one on which Nilsson had inscribed with her 
name the first strain of Gounod’s Ave Maria. Lucca 
seized the pen, saying with unaffected pleasure, 
‘Oh, I vill write here, just below Nilsson,” and she 
wrote, ‘‘My home is my heaven. Pauline Lucca.” 
Such an instance of professional generosity, and 
of elevated womanly friendship on the part of one 
of three greatest living singers to another of the 
three, steals upon us like a refreshing shower in 
August. It is probably well, as Shakspeare wrote 
“that two stars cannot have their motion in one 
sphere.” And it isa managerial fact that Lucca and 
Nilsson cannot sing on the same continent, on ac- 
count of the mercurial public and the managers’ 
pockets; but it is a fact far more important, that 
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one great artiste is able to lose personality in nobility, 
and to forget herself in her admiration for genius no 
less great than her own. I thought Lucca’s Mar- 
guerite an impersonation great from first to last, at 
intervals little less than sublime, but the placing of 
her name below that of Nilsson was a greatness 
of humility far exceeding the most splendid display 
of talent, the most luxurious outpouring of a divine 
voice. Adelina Patti, she thinks, the greatest singer, 
her organ being purely phenomenal; but her manner 
is cold, and Nilsson is the greater actress. 

All of which is not the first chapter of revelations 
to which I alluded. Kellogg has the misfortune to 
be a petite Nilsson. It is a great misfortune. For 
to be a Nilsson in ambition, and in self delight, re- 
quires no less than a Nilsson voice, Nilsson temper- 
ament and a French education. Kellogg has these 
not. She appreciates one of them, however, if it be 
true, as told, that she once said in a fit of petulance, 
to an amiable artiste, ‘‘It is my crime to have been 
born well, and in America. Had I only been born 
in an Italian pig sty I would be a great singer.” 
Although this remark was made to a prima donna 
whose father was an Italian, it was listened to with- 
out impatience. But the reply had a dart in it. Said 
she, ‘*‘ May be, Miss Kellogg, the sky, the climate, 
the habits of Italy might have made you a great 
singer.” And Kellogg is really a very good singer, 
a pure, facile utterer of musical tones, that fall from 
her throat with fine mechanical polish, and, if thin 
in quantity, are very sweet and very pretty. It is 
not voice that an American prima donna lacks, it is 
soul. It is this which caused somebody to say that 
she sang ‘‘ Home sweet Home,” as if she lived in a 
hotel. But she sings with exceeding purity and un- 
varying sweetness. And I do not believe the New 
York critic, whose review of ‘‘ Mignon” at the New 
York Academy of Music the other night I have just 
read, who says that as Pilina, Kellogg sang a trill a 
half tone false. But an American prima donna 
seems incapable of realizing that when on the oper- 
atic stage she is not to be Clara Louise Kellogg. 
She seems to imagine that the leading role of each 
opera which she sings is ‘‘ Clara Louise,” instead of 
Leonora, or Linda, or Susanna, or Filina. In a word, 
she never forgets herself and becomes the part she 
plays. This is why she fails upon the opera stage. 
It is very unpleasant to write thus of a home pro- 
duction, but | am not a protectionist in art any more 
than in tariff, and know of no reason why I should 
imagine myself the American Eagle and go to flop- 
ping my wings and crowing over something that is 
not first-class, just because it is Yankee. 

It happened that on all the Lucca nights of the 
first week that the houses were immense, and on all 
the Kellogg nights of the first week, the houses were 
wretched. There were two reasons for this. First, 
the prices. Common mortals less rich than Tweed 
or the Khedive, and owning no Credit Mobilier 
stock, could not go more than once. Secondly, 
being able to go just once, they naturally went on a 
Lucca night. So vanitas femine became feverish. 
Because one of the newspapers presumed to ask 
Miss Kellogg to play her rol instead of being simply 
herself, a ‘‘friend” of hers proceeded to inform the 
editor that his critic was unjust, malicious, etc., and 
when Jarrett and Maretzek had their quarrel—chapter 
two of the lamentations of Jeremiah. Maretzek told 
Lucca that Jarrett had ‘arranged with” the same 
critic to ‘‘ write down” Kellogg. As if it be neces- 
sary to write down what has never been up, but if 
Mr. Jarrett had attempted to ‘‘ arrange” anything 
of the sort, the only reason why an indentation 
might not be found upon the adiposity of Mr. Jar- 
rett, impressed by the toe of the writer’s boot is 
because—because—the writer in question cannot 
kick. 

Yet, Gail Hamilton has considerable faith in the 
kick if properly administered, like American citi- 
zenship, without regard to race, sex, or previous 
condition of servitude. 
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But Jarrett never offered any consideration for 
the writing down of Kellogg. If he exerted any in- 
fluence at all, it would be to the writing up of Kel- 
logg; because Jarrett has an interest in the receipts, 
and the better the Kellogg nights, the better off 
Jarrett. 

But, unhappily, the lack of audiences on the 
Kellogg nights, made a Kellogg clique, and while 
nothing was put in print derogatory to Lucca, for 
there is not a paper in Chicago which would tolerate 
such nonsense, the fashionable beaux and mesdames 
(not the belles), got up corners on applause, and 
baskets of flowers for Kellogg, the nights she and 
Lucca sang together. But everything failed, and 
although Kellogg is a sweet and correct singer, and 
capable of imparting genuine tone pleasure, the 
receipts on her nights fell down to $900. The best 
Lucca night they were above $6,000. She will not 
be in the troupe next season, IIma de Murska taking 
her place. I believe, nevertheless, that if she would 
devote herself honestly to the study of natural 
abandonment to art, to self-forgetting in the realiza- 
tion of a role, there is yet a bright future for her 
on the opera stage. 

This brings me to the second chapter, and time 
warns me to be brief. Jarrett is Lucca’s private 
manager, Maretzek is the musical director of the 
troupe. The proprietor thereof, who guarantees 
the salaries, etc., is a German merchant of New 
York, named Cohn. Maretzek aggravated Lucca 
sorely in Philadelphia, by various acts of bad man- 
agement. In fact, so severely that he had reason to 
suspect that she would suggest to Mr. Cohn the 
propriety of engaging a new director. In Chicago 
everything went well on the nights when Max 
presided over the orchestra. One night in the 
second week he did not, but deputed the task to the 
person who conducted on the Kellogg nights. The 
result was a message from Lucca to Maretzek the 
following morning whose contents set that fiery 
gentleman ablaze. He attacked Jarrett in the hotel 
with wordy violence, and if Jarrett were not a cool 
Saxon there might have been a personal encounter. 
The next night Max poured all his woe into the ears 
of the 7ribwne musical editor, who spread it all 
out very palatably the next morning. The Post had 
already in type an extended interview with Jarrett 
on the cost of opera; but it did not hesitate to make 
him, just for the sake of fairness, give ‘‘ the other 
side” of all that Max had caused to be printed in the 
Tribune. The result was that both gentlemen flew 
on the wings of the first through locomotive to New 
York, before the last matinee of the season was over 
to complete their joust at the Cohn tribunal, Maret- 
zek to complain of Jarrett’s ‘‘ meddling,” Jarrett to 
have a talk about anew musical director. The New 
York press took up the Post articles and the firing 
on both sides was continued for some time. The 
company sang in Milwaukee and Detroit without 
either gentlemen. 

Probably no change will be made in the troupe 
before the beginning of the autumn season. They 
will be back in Chicago in May. 


Musical Convention at Paw Paw. 


Paw Paw, March 8, 1873. 


A ten days’ session, under the direction of Professor 
8. W. Straub, of Chicago, terminated successfully on 
Saturday evening last. 

Two concerts were given and were well attended, 
giving us abundant proof of Prof. Stranb’s ability in 
the execution of music, and also as a conductor of 
musical conventions. 


A truly happy and profitable time was had in the 
convention above alluded to—we know from those 
who attended—and also from those who enjoyed the 
public rehearsals and concerts given at the close.—Hd. 
Song Journal. 


New York, March 10, 1873. 
editor Song Journal: 

DEAR Sir—Since my letter of last fall, I have con- 
ducted musical conventions as follows: at Waterloo, 
Ind., Buchanan, Mich., South Whitley, Ind., Benton 
Harbor, Mich., Hillsdale, Mich., Elyria, Ohio, Nash- 
ville, Ohio, Union City, Mich. (the second convention 
of their association). In February, at Cassopolis, 
Mich., Three Oaks, Mich., and Lanville,Ind. March 
17th to 21st, the Hillsdale County Association meets 
in convention at North Adams, of which the secre- 
tary will send you a report. 

The opera season is in full blast, but with little 
enthusiasm. The reason of the lack of enthusiasm is 
given in a just criticism from the Herald, which I 
quote. ‘The weakness of the company has been the 
cause of the chronic dissatisfaction. (Poor orchestra, 
poor chorus and poor supporters to the principal ar- 
tists—Lueca, Kellogg and Jamet.) And added to it 
was a badly chosen repertoire. A favorite artist in 
‘“‘Mignon” as Nilsson was, and especially when Mr. 
Ambroise Thomas’s music was an unknown quantity 
on this side of the Atlantic, was something which might 
please us for the moment, but because Nilsson pleased 
in this, and Lucca had pleased as “ Zerlina,” in Fra 
Diavolo, it was unfair to assume that the latter (Mad- 
ame Lucca) could more than fill the place of the 
former (Miss Nilsson). We make no comparison be- 
tween the two artists, for comparison is not criticism, 
but we point only to a fact.” 

The arrangements for our Normal Musical Institute 
for the coming summer, will soon be completed, when 
the time, place and teachers will be be given through 
the columns of the Sone JourNAL. I have pitched 
my tent in the metropolis, and can be found at 706 
Broadway, except when out in conventions. 

Yours truly, 
J. WILLIAM SUFFERN. 


Don’t be Afraid to Sing. 


The following advice of Dr. Hall’s in relation to 
singing, we trust will be read and duly considered. 
It is good, and if practiced upon would tend ina 
pre-eminent degree to usefulness and happiness. So 
try it, and don’t be afraid to sing : 

‘Have a rocking chair in some large room at the 
top of the house, all cozy, quiet and clean, and in 
some of the old familiar tunes of the village church 
of our childhood, sing by the hour, with open mouth 
and a loud voice—not on the ree pitch— 
the psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, Watts 
and Wesley, of David and Moses, and the Pitacioles 
all of them.’ Sing away, and rock away, and don’t 
be afraid if your neighbors do think you are a mem- 
ber of the church of Christ; forif you are a live one, 
the angels won’t be ashamed of you; but while you 
are singing think what the words mean, and let your 
heart go out in that meaning. Think, too, of the 
many who used to sing these same songs with you, 
side by side in the same pew, but who can sing them 
no more now, for their lips are still in death, and 
their sweet voices are hushed in the churchyard 
grave, to be heard no more until you join together 
in singing the hallelujahs of the skies.” 


Axovur Srveme.—Rey. Dr. John Hall thinks that 
in church it is hard-to escape the appearance of 
unreality if there is no congregational singing. The 
minister reads Wesley’s hymn: 

“O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise !” 
And there are a thousand tongues just there in the 
pews, but not one of them sings. Four persons 
elsewhere take up the words and divide them accord- 
ing to musical etiquette. Or he calls with good Dr. 
Watts, fora ‘‘shout of sacred joy,” but there is no 
“shout” and no song of joy. 
* Let those refuse to sin 
Who never knew the Lord :” 
Reads the minister; and ‘tall below” do refuse, 
while those ‘‘above” who sing do not by look, 
manner or bearing, appear to be specially described 
in the words. Surely all this must strike one not 
used to it as unreal, the opposite of worship which, 
if anything, is real_— Pittsburgh Prompter. 


Ir is said that Clara Louise Kellogg intends to write her 
autobiography, designing to give “ the inside history of pro- 
fessional life, without any of the outside varnish.” 
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The Uses of Music. 

How often do we hear men ask what is the use of 
music? ’ Tis true it is becoming an obsolete ques- 
tion, but still it is asked, and that, too, by those 
making pretensions to being thoroughly posted. 
What does it prove? What doesit do? Does it buy 
our broad acres? Does it aid in the attainments of 
our trade or profession ? Does it meet our pecuni- 
ary demands? What does it do? We answer, 
much, in every way, directly and indirectly. It adds 
not only to the happiness, but to the virtue of man- 
kind. In the shape of war-songs, it sometimes rouses 
an oppressed nation to vengeance and freedom. 
It furnishes the lover of it with correct and beautiful 
language in which to express his thoughts and feel- 
ings. It gives to pure and noble sentiments a garb 
worthy of their divine nature, and locks them up, as 
it were, in phrases which preserve them, unchanged, 
for the repetition and admiration of thousands. 
The composer of music is, in some degree, a philoso- 
pher, penetrating into the hidden resources of the 
emotions of the soul, selecting therefrom feelings 
and thoughts not only most strikingly, definitely 
and correctly, but also most briefly, most attractively, 
and most eloquently. A single phrase of a skillful 
musician sometimes expresses all that is conveyed in 
a sentence of another less taught in the mysteries of 
his profession. In music, this is peculiarly the case. 
A good musician must, in two points, possess a su- 
periority over common men. In the first place, he 
must be gifted with noble thoughts, and in the second 
he must know how to clothe them in the most at- 
tractive garb. When once so clothed, a sentiment 
becomes embalmed. It has received substance, defi- 
nite form, and a name. It is a visible, tangible, 
portable treasure, which infiinitely survives the mor- 
tal state of its author, and goes about the world, 
wafted on the wind of heaven, convincing and de- 
lighting all who meet it. In this way a single phrase 
becomes immortal, and thus some writers build their 
immortality upon writings which have expressed 
certain ideas in a way so ingeniously and lucidly that 
no subsequent person can improve upon it, even 
with aids of past experience thrown about him. 

But the most benign influence of music is exer- 
cised upon the feelings and affections. It opposes 
selfishness, avarice, hypocrisy, and all the lower and 
more groveling tendencies of our nature. It cher- 
ishes courage, disinterestedness, love, friendship, 
fidelity and truth. The simpler and unobtrusive 
virtues are dignified by it; and music is noble in 
proportion as it approaches these objects. It is a 
voice melodious and melting, and should utter no 
sentiments but those of pure truth and god-like vir- 
tue. When it panders to the sensual passion of our 
nature, when it turns parasite and spends its idolatry 
upon unworthy idols, it resembles the banner of 
some free nation hoisted over the deck of a pirate- 
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ship, In the hands of ‘the good it is a beacon-light, 
to guide the mariner through a night of storm toa 
haven of eternal rest. 


The Sacred Seven. 


SEVEN primitive colors are placed at the disposal 
of the painter by nature; and by a judicious blend- 
ing of them, he breathes into the inanimate canvas 
the images of his fancy, or those which nature furn- 
ishes him; quickening, as it were, into life, realiza 
tions of fancy and thought, ever being presented to 
the student of nature’s mysterious, marvellous works. 

In like manner nature furnishes seven tones to the 
musician; which, being combined, interwoven and 
adopted to one another, cause new and unlooked for 
bounties to sparkle into light. The feelings are 
moved when the painter touches the canvas by 
means of the eye; the works of the musician act 
upon the ear in melody and harmony through the 
agency of the ear. 

As from the beginning, seven was the number of days 
in the week, so it often has in Scripture a sort of 
emphasis attached to it, and is very generally used 
as a round or perfect number. Clean beasts were 
taken into the ark by sevens; the years of plenty 
and famine in Egypt of old were marked by sevens; 
and, with the Jews, not only was there a seventh day 
Sabbath, but every seventh year was a Sabbath, and 
after every seven times seven years came a jubilee 
Their great feasts of unleavened bread and of Taber- 
nacles were observed for seven days, and the number 
of animals slain and used in their sacrifices was lim- 
ited to seven. The golden candlesticks had seven 
branches; seven priests with seven trumpets went 
around the walls of Jerecho seven days, and seven 
times seven on the seventh day. In the Apocalypse 
we find seven churches mentioned, seven candle- 
sticks, seven spirits, seven stars, seven seals, seven 
trumpets, seven thunders, seven vials, seven plagues 
and seven angels to pour them out. 

Well, there! we have ‘‘made a clean breast of 
sevens;”—seven kind of notes, seven rests, seven let- 
ters in the musical alphabet, seven sounds in the dic- 
tonic scale, seven syllables applied to those sounds, 
seven sharp keys, and seven flat keys in transposi- 
tion, both major and minor. But for pity’s sake, 
don’t pity the sevens, for they were born ere the 
“‘morning stars sang together,” or human lips 
uttered the first sound in the ‘‘ fearful hollow” of 
the human ear. This emblem seven, seems never to 
have been born, a sort of man-at-arms to Minerva, 
who made his debut into the world in boots, and 
beard, and teeth. 

Now to infidels in music: this emblem, seven, is 
presented as a truthful symbol, and held up high as 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness of old, and we 
ask you to look and live; for the beautiful in music 
will heal the melodies incident to life’s pilgrimage, 
and render its pathway smooth, pleasant and happy. 


Cincinnati Musical Festival. 


Scarcely had the gas and smoke of the great “ Gil- 
more Jubilee,” given in Boston last summer, risen to 
its truthful altitude in the musical firmament, ere 
another sterm was declared in the musical world, and, 
unlike the first, though but a ‘‘small shower,” looks 
to the outsider quite portentious; though, in truth, 
we are inclined to think the Ark is safe in the Ararat 
harbor, where its moorings are found in the great 
West. We have watched with care, and not a little 
solicitude, the movements of this western festival, and 
from the stand-point we occupy, hail them as ominous 
of a glorious success. The zeal and energy manifested 
on the part of those directly and indirectly interested 
in its inauguration, the lessons of wisdom derived 
from its predecessors of like character, all point to a 
consummation truly cheering and hopeful, indicative 
of results to the cause of music telling largely on its 
prosperity, especially in the West. 


We have been censured and taken to task, repeat- 
edly, for talking about the “almighty dollar” in the 
control of everything pertaining to the art of music. 
We may as well look this subject fair and square in 
the face, first as last; for the tendencies in this direc- 
tion point with unerring certainty to the hinge upon 
which every enterprise musical turns at the present 
time. Talk of the glorious chorus, vocal. or instru- 
mental, till doomsday; of the beautiful effects and 
influence of art and artists till the tongue is worn 
and paralyzed by labor, and when ciphered down to 
the root,.on simple elements of progression in funda- 
mental principles, algebraic: or geometrical, will be 
found, either in the glory arising from the inaugura- 
tion, or in fruitage derived therefrom. A desire for 
profit, for accumulation, for notoriety, for glory, 
comforts, pleasure and enlargement, is the creator and 
dominant key, sharp or flat, controlling and influenc- 
ing every undertaking. This in itself is right and 
legitimate, but when used for illegitimate purposes, 
and pushed beyond suitable limits, will ever be found 
to modulate into minor phases, and tends only to dis- 
appointmentand ruin. It may, therefore, be set down 
as an axiom, no man or body of men, can be success- 
ful in any undertaking unless the object confers some 
good upon the community, however lofty the enter- 
prise may appear in the eyes of the world. 

We have received a portion of the music in prepa- 
ration for this festival, and from the simple announce- 
ment of the pieces will be inferred the character of 
the entertainment—entering largely into that of a 
classical style by the masters, Among these will be 
found the Dettingen Te Deum, by the immortal Han- 
del, March and Chorus from the second act of Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tannhauser,” ‘The Lord is my Shepherd,” 
by Schubert, chorus, “Gypsy Life,” by Schumann, 
and ‘‘Ave Verum,” by+Mozart. The first of the 
above named pieces is to be performed for the first 
time in our country, though the music is now one 


»| hundred and thirty years old, written in commemo- 


ration of a battle fought and victory won by King 
George the Second, at the village of Dettingen, in 
Bavaria,Germany. This is doubtless one of the most 
spirited and elaborate compositions of its kind extant, 
and it, of itself, under the able conduct of the master 
hand of Mr. Thomas, would, doubtless, remunerate 
largely for along journey, time and money, to witness 
and listen to its soul-inspiring performance. 


Music at Home. 


There should be music in every house, The air 
may be balmy, the fields green, and the flowers beau- 
tiful and fragrant, but without birds (children) wel- 
coming the first rays of dawn with their joyful notes, 
and singing welcome to the first rays of morning’s 
dawn, the happiness of the family and home are in- 
complete. Talk, philosophize, strengthen by attrac- 
tions which wealth can lavish in the home of child- 
hood and youth, there still is wanting the pleasant, 
lovely songs of childhood’s voice, in the native unar- 
tistic simplicity, gushing forth from son or daughter. 
the plants springing and growing in and around the 
loved spot—Homg. 


Mother’s Love.—Mother’s Song. 


Heaven is a glorious place, and beautiful to con- 
template as the dearest thing in life, except the pre- 
cious memories of that glory-spot in childhood days— 
mother and her songs. It may be a weakness, it may 
be an illusive enthusiasm, but the memories that 
cluster around the mother’s love of childhood, the 
sweet pathetic songs welling up in memory’s ear, 
shine on life’s pathway like a guiding star to the 
Bethlehem of rest attained by her, and making the 
pathway of her loved radiant, clear and bright, till 
united in love purer and holier, and songs sweeter 
than those permitted to raise here. How precious in 
after years, the memories of the love and the songs of 
the dear mother, whose voice, though unartistic and 
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unaided by the conventional rules of modern skill, 
yet developing a soul filled with true expression, gave 
utterance in tones which live when voice is mute, and 
exert an influence waving on to the remotest shore of 
time, and blending harmoniously with those now 
sung by those long gone before. Precious, indeed, a 
mother’s love. Yes, precious, also, a mother’s song 
uttered in childhood’s ear. 


“Tf We Only had the Money, John!” 


Yes, this is the single articulate, the desire welling. 
up from many a heart, the all-absorbing idea domi- 
nant in the minds of thousands to-day— 


Kute—“Tf we only had the money, John, 
To spend as some folks do, 
I’m sure we'd have our carriage, John, 
And drive fast horses, too. 


“Tf we only had the money, John, 
To dress as some folks do, 
My friends would greet me with a smile, 
And men would flatter you.” 


John—“T think you're very foolish, Kate, 
To find such fault with me; 
We're happier in our little home, 
Quite humble though it be. 


The truthful verification of the sentiments above 
expressed will be found illustrated to the life, in | 
every condition and phase of society at the present 
time. The most striking, perhaps, which has fallen’ 
under our notice, occurred recently with a good and 
faithful teacher, who, having introduced this pleas- | 
ant song to his pupil, and while diligently engaged 
in imparting a knowledge required for its correct 
rendition, was suddenly interrupted in his eftort by 
the mother of his pupil. ‘‘ You teach my daughter 
such a song—such a sentiment! Get out of my 
house; I want no such songs taught in my house.” 
The teacher did ‘‘ get out,” fully satisfied that John 
and Kate might ‘‘run their own boat,” believing, 
however, that Kate managed the rudder of that 
household. 


Anthony Philip Heinrich, 


The name we write above, precious in memory’s 
pages, was a truly eccentric man, and a genius in 
the musical art. His compositions of forty years 
ago were elaborate, scientific and truthful in artistic 
construction, and some of them illustrative of the 
most thrilling and striking events in our national 
history. Among his works of special interest, which 
are now fresh in mind, we recall the masterly pro- 
duction of his description of the ‘‘Condor,” composed 
during his life in the wilds of Kentucky, while in 
his six years voluntary seclusion, asa resident of 
that State. The second, ‘‘ The Pilgrim Fathers,” we 
should like to hear produced again. The subject is 
divided in two parts. The different movements of 
the first part are descriptive of the following scenes, 

First. The arrival of the ship ‘‘ May Flower,” on 
the coast of New England. Second. The disembark- 
ation of the Pilgrim Fathers on Plymouth Rock. 
Third. Prayer of Gratitude. Fourth. The celebra- 


| surprise: 


tion of the Feast of Shells. fth. A prophetic 
vision of the future glory of the nation. 

To each division suitable words are aftixed, thus 
forming a grand national festive song, The vocal 
parts are by no means difficult, yet from the scienti- 
fic nature of the composition, it being a la Fuga, the 
vocalists will find them sufficiently elaborate to 
excite their attention and keep it from flagging. 


Book Table. 


PLEASURES oF YoutrH.— A _ selection of airs, 
dances, marches and opera melodies, for the piano 
or cabinet organ. By R. C. Mayer. 

This book contains sixty-four pieces, simply but 
correctly arranged, for beginners; and by reference to 


its contents will be found the simple, flowing melodies 
of the old masters, together with the most popular 
melodies of the authors of to-day. It is a good book 
of the kind, and we cheerfully commend it to those 
who desire familiarity with the airs whistled and 
sung in shop, in street, and amid the various avoca- 
tions of life’s busy pilgrimage. Get it, and see if 
our description, not very minute, is not truthful and 
correct. | 

ConcorpiA.—A. collection of the choicest four- 
part songs for male voices, with English and Ger- 
man words, revised by Leopold Engilke. Herein 
may be found, for study and practice, correctly and 
pleasingly arranged, and in variety as space allows, 
as good a collection as any which has fallen under 
our observation for many aday. We commend it 
to all desirous of possessing a good collection of 
music for men’s voices. 


Tuk Penn Monrtuty is on our table, rich and 
racy in contents as usual, embodying more than its | 
wonted variety in literature, science, art and politics, | 
and fully up to its standard of preceding numbers. 


| 


| 


Special Notice. 


A Goop CHANCE FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE TO GO| 
ABROAD TO Strupy Music. 


A teacher, who intends to go next summer with his} 
family to South Germany, for the education of his | 
children, would like to take charge of a very few | 
pupils. / 

For particulars as to expense, address Professor N.. 
N., to the care of the editor of the SonG JouRNAL, 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. | 


Oddities and Zum. 


SOME “blasted” foreigner says: ‘‘ Give an American a 
newspaper and a pie, and he will make himself comfortable 
anywhere.” 

A BACHELOR.—* The lite of a rich old bachelor is a 
splendid breakfast, a tolerably flat dinner, and a most miser- 
able supper ! 


| 
| 
\ 


AN applicant for a pair of boots was asked what number 
he wore, and replied as soon as he could recover from his | 
“Why two of course !” 

“Tr seems tome that Mrs. C.’s hair was nearly gray a 
year ago.” * Yes, nearly.” ** But now it is perfectly black.” | 
“ Ah, yes; you know she has lost her husband since then.” 

AFTER all the patriotic associations connected with the 


“Old South,” is it not humiliating to think that we shall | 9 


have to see Washington and Jackson “ licked” there every 
day now ? 

PUNNING PRISONERS.—A petition from the inmates of 
an American prison was lately presented, praying that the 
Tree of Liberty might be planted within the yard, and each | 
allowed to cut his stick. 

“THE Four-PAWED KITTEN-dance, a MrEw-sical jest, 
PURR-formed with E-CLAW at the Cav-eaton-street assem- 
blies, by Miss Cav-herine Grimalkin, and her TALON-ted 
sister, ts Dedi-CAaT-ed to all MEw-sical CatT-alogues.” 


Some questions very naturally suggest themselves to an 
enquiring mind. An amateur farmer wonders “ why, on all 
this fair earth, the ground is bottom side up, so that it must 
be turned over with a plow before corn can be raised ? 


“Do you think I am a fool?” a violent man asked the 
late Rey. Dr. Bethune. ‘ Really,” replied the Doctor, “I 
would not have ventured the assertion, but now that you 
ask my opinion I must say that I am not prepared to deny 
it.” 

A MALICIOUS libel is going the rounds that vegetation is 
80 scarce at Cape Codd that two mullen stalks and a whortle- 
berry bush is called a grove. The truth is that unless there 
are three whortleberry bushes they never think of saying 
grove.” 


“Mrs. JENKS,’” said a little red-headed girl with a pug 
nose and bare feet, “‘mother says will you oblege her by 
lendin’ her a stick of fre-wood—fill this cruet with vinegar— 
putting a little soft soap in this pan—and please not let your 
turkey-goblers roost on our fence.” 

A YOUNG lady teacher in Lawrence, Mass., Sunday School 
caught a boy smiling last Sunday. Said she, ‘* What are 
you smiling at, Johnny?” “Nothing mum,” was the 
answer. “I know better,” said the teacher severely ; “ now 
tell me what it was.” Johnny looked frightened as he 
stutteringly said, “‘I—I—s-see yer n-newspapers sticking 
out, muy.” The teacher sat down suddenly and arranged 
things, 


THE SONG JOURNAL FREE! 


‘0 


To all buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal free 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, ete., purchasing not less than $10 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 


| usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 


Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 


| cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 


may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 


| selves. See premium list. 


Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
favor us with prompt renewals? 

C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 


jan-72. Detroit. 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1878. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 


|Premiuwms: 

3 Subscribers at #1 ench, Sheet Musie worth ........ £ 150 
5 we 2 v6 « Sat © a stataipaeie 2 40 
10 sy ae at a ce 5 On 
15 si ae z eS ML avigtely §-s eee 10 00 
20 Ls = 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 Le 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 2h 00 
30 e < 1 Ge “ with Stool 30 00 
40 ee m 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 s a 1 Musical Instrument worth, 50 00 
15 “ “a 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 

| 100 st As 1 Estey Cottaye Gem Organ, 
AityloMl cq. ccsitb noch af os 100 00 
125 a Me 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 

150 * . 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CBBC veo cvecscnccwcesabgace 150 00 
200 “ “ 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 +4 Le 1 Ye 20s. «bes 260 00 
300 bad ss 1 4 ARSE Fat ao 300 00 

400 é 1 - “40, pipe 
LOD iciccoravavasawane¥eceee 400 00 
| 600 “ “ 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 4500 00 


The papers need not be gent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 


The right to add to clubs wili expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 


Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 


volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 


Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 


Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0,, 


Publishers of Toe Sona JouRNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


SWEETLY DREAM VILLETTA. 


WORDS BY I. S. TOWNSEND. ‘ MUSIC BY I. C. V. WHEAT. 
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thine sweet-ly dreaming For the an - gels are watch -ing o’er thee. 
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For the an - _— gels are watch - ing o’er thee. 
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By Prof. WILLIAM BENDIX. 
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“Pla Nai fer Young Players 


The following list has been selected with 
special reference to the wants of Teachers, 
and includes only our very best easy pieces 
of the First, Second and Third Grades. Try 
_any of them. They are all good. 


Search Thro’ the Wide World. F. %,...... Oecsten. 30 
Sen Bird Polka. A. B..........0-0.--- sees Kinkel. 30 
Sea Foam Waltzes. C. 3.......--- Ba ies Brainard. 30 
Second Cottage Rondo. D. 3...........+...- Holst, 35 
Semiramide. G. 3.......-.-.-0-0-e sees Baumbach. 20 
Serenade from Don Pasquale. G. ‘2.... Benedict. 30 
Serenade Waltz. E flat. 3.................. Weiss. 30 
Sextet. De. B.......:cece cer eeeeee Saas sah MRS a: Th Strack, 35 
Seminary Polka. G. 2..........-.-- Sere Glynn. 20 
Seminary Waltz D. 3........---.. cess eeeeee Rink. 30 
Seminary Schottisch. E flat. 3.......... Williams. 30 
Separation Waltz. B fiat. 3..........-...+. Grobe. 30 
Sewing Machine Galop. D. 3.............. Smith. 35 
Select One Polka Quickstep. C. S....... Labitzky. 30 
Seventh Regiment March. F. 3........... Leland, 35 
Shells of Ocean. G. 3B...........2520555- Baumbach. 30 
Shining Star Polka. D. 3. ........2. «+55. 
Shabona Schottisch. C. 3.............-.-- 
Shake Hands Schottisch. G. 3........ 
Shakesperean Grand March. C. 3 
Shamrock Quickstep. F. 2........-.....-. 
Sharpshooter’s March. D. 3......... 
Shelby March. A flat. 3.................. 
Sherman Grand Atianta March. C. 3.. WVimmerstedt. 35 
Shower of Gold Polka. A. 3.............. Lorens. 35 
Shower Waltz. B flat. 3................. Lockwood. 35 
Sigel’s Grand March. A. &................ Martin. 30 
Silver Lake Quickstep. E flat. 3........ Thomas. 30 
Silver Lake Waltz C. 3............... Bawmbach, 30 
Silver Cloud Schottisch. C. 3............... Lang. 3 
Silver Cloud Waltz F. 3.................. Kinkel. 30 
Silver Leaf Polka. F. 3............... TTaughwout. 40 
Silver Lenf Polka. G. 3................. Schaeffer. 30 
Silver Cascade Polka. D. 3............ Baumbach, 20 | 
Silver Wreath Polka. D. 3................. Iyon. 30 
Silver Bell Polka. B flat. 3........ ..... Wyman, 30 
Silver Star Waltz C. 3.................5- Wyman, 30 
Silver Drop Waltz G. 3.................-4 Ambuhl. 30 
Silver Arrow Waltz F. @................. Curtiss. 20 
Silver Wave. (Barcarolle.) A flat. %.........4 Allen. 25 
Silvery Shower. C. 3...................- Baumbach. 20 
Silvery Fountain Polka. D. 3............. Iinkel. 30 
Silvery Waves. A flat. 3.................. Wyman. 50 
Silvery Spring Waltz. A flat. 3........... Wyman. 30 
Silvery Ripples Schottisch G. 3.... ....Dendizx. 30 
Silvin Schottisch. C. 3...............0-.00005 Weiss. 30 
Silphide Polka Mazurka. G. 3&........... Casorti. 20 
UES RS Ee Sisson. 30 
SS Ee, ID a Grobe. 80 
SO CG NS Se eee Mack. 25 
PURI WESRCKB, Oe  Boins.. cicnwecclcispcvieses Bellak. 30 
STS Rg CSR ee Daumbach. 30 
Sixty-Three is the Jubilee. F. 3...... Baumbach. 30 
imine Waltz! De .Bioccdseccsciceccecssss- Freiberg. 35 
EUS) Us SG A Ee ee er Smith, 30 
Skating Quadrille. B flat. 3................. Vaas. 40 
Sleigh Ride Galop. B fiat. 3............ Haggarty. 20 
Sleigh Ride Galop. Ge 3......-..... 2. eee eee Vaas. 35 
Sleigh Ride and Riverside. F. G. 2.... Spindler. 20 
Smile Polka. (Gracieuse.) G. 3.............. Pratt. 35 
Smith’s Funeral March. A minor. 3...... Bellak. 30 
meer, wemlt®, Dead Peet Pee. «8 beware tes oa Root. 25 
Snow Drop Polka. D. 3................... Warren, 30 
Snow Drop Schottisch. E flat. 3...... Cawthorne. 35 
Snow Drop Schottisch. A. 3........... Frankland, 30 
enw Blake Poliiac. 320. 202eT irs... Brown. 35 
Snuff Box Quickstep. F. 3................. Audem, 20 
Soldier’s Dream March. F. 3.............. Brown, 25 
Soldicr’s Return March. C. 3............ Gilmore, 30 
Soldiers’ Chorus. B flat. 3....... ..... Baumbach. 40 


Soldiers’ Joy and Bonnie Doon. D.WK. 5. Baumbach. 30 
Solomon Grundy’s Waltz G. ‘2....... .... Merz. 20 
Sote(Evening)s ha) (a... ag bei mee: om asa oped Mayer. 35 
Soft Breezes and Cradle Song. D. KK. 3... Ascher, 20 
Somebody’s Darling. F. 1...................d Mack. 25 
Somebody’s Luggage Lancers. D. K. 3... Coole. 60 
Somnambulas, :Ga 63 fia piss esse aueee tyvesad Moelling. 30 
Somnambula. G. 3............... Ss ao ol i Tvrug. 35 
Song of a Thousand Years. C. 3..... Baumbach. 30 
Song of the Egyptian Girl. E flat. 3. .2aumbach. 30 
Song of the Fairies. C. 1.................4 Murray. 20 
Song of the Harvesters. C. 1...... ........ Poot. 25 
Sontag Polka. Ge Be. je -cs0- orate s-4 ene Baumbach. 30 
Sophia Polka. A. 3..... Hee Speer Oe Wimmersiedt. 30 
Sounds from Home. G. 3..............- Baumbach. 30 
Sounds from Home Waltzes. G. 3....Baumbach. 30 
Sorrow Mazurka. D flat. 3.......... Ilingemann. 20 
Souvenir Galop. E. 3........... ccs cence ee Wagener. 20 
Spaniard’s Serenade. G. 3...........-. Jungmann, 35 
Spanish Retreat. C. 8...........2620005- Baumbach. 30 
Sparkle Schottisch. E flat. 3............ Locikawood. 40 
Sparkling and Bright. C. 2................ Taylor. 20 
Sparkling Dew Mazurka. F. 3.......... Warren. 30 
Sparkling Sea. Barearolle. G. 1...........] Mach: 25 
Sparkling Quickstep. A flat. 3........... Wyman, 3 
Sparkling Wavelets. F. %............-...200+ Root. 25 


Spirit of the Glen Polka. C. 3........... . Kinkel. 
Sprague’s Grand March. B flat. %....Hammerer, 


Universally conceded to be the Best Book 
the kind published, 


KIMBALL’S 


oluataries, 


By HORACE L. KIMBALL. 
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It contains 128 pages of Beautiful Music, 


arranged expressly for Pipe or Reed 
Organs, from the works of the 
Most Eminent Composers. 


It contains just such music as is needed for Church 


Parlor use, and should be in the hands of every organist. 


Price $2.00. Mailed postpaid, 


or 


Sprites of the Rill. (Bolero.) G 3..... Thompson. 30 
Spring Blossoms. B flat. 3..........-.....- Heller. 20 
Spring Flower Redowa. F. 3........ Burgmuller, 20 
Spring Polka. E flat. 3..........-....06- Goerdeler. 30 
Spring Style Schottisch. C. 3............. Freund. 20 
Squirrel Redowa. A. 1................ ele Chie Root. 25 
Stand Up for Uncle Sam. C. 3&......... Baumbach, 30 
Star Spangled Banner. C, 3&........... Baumbach. 30 
Starlight Quickstep. G. 1........-......... Kinkel. 50 
Starlight Waltz. G. 2............... «eee. Brainard. 30 
Starlight Mazurka. F flat. 3.............. Kinkel. 30 
Starlight'Galope Ceo Beli. sc ei lesen ote teak Warren. 30 
Star Mazurka. Do Boi li cscs sites se ete. Ascher. 20 
Star of the Morning Waltz. D. 3......... Benter. 30 
Stars & Stripes Schottisch. F sharp. %.Z/ombaugh. 30 
Stop dat Knocking at My Door. D. 2... Paumbach. 30 
Stolen Kiss Polka. G. 3.........-...-...2 Neumann. 30 
Storm Galopade. G. 3 Dilse. 40 


Sr. Panl Waltz C. 
St. Paul Waltz C. 
St. Paul March. G. 
Students’ Polka. A. 


Stendeliga. Gis: 2ois- nu. damascus mame oats 2 « 

Stradellas: Whee Oi. os ccnc den ta wen Piehee se aesas : 
Streamlet Polka. C. 3:.........5.-...0000- Buckiey. 39 
Strike the Harp Waltz G. Kinkel. 80 
Sugar-Plam. Waltz. Fe °1 cie.cc5 S08) OMA Root. 25 
Saltan’s Band March. DP. 3...............- Brown. 20 


). SultqnemPollsas TS flat. . sh. s25.- sees Jukes cave Fiske, 30 
Surprise Schottisch. F. ‘3..........+-.000008- Grobe, %) 
Sunny South Mazurka. G. .......-..66.5. Kinkel, 9 
Sunny South Poika. E flat 3.......... Butterfield. 20 
Supper Bell Polka. G. 33............65 -... Gilmore. 320 
Supper Bell Polka. G. 3&............0065 Daumbach. 39 
Sunlight ‘Waltga! Ge Dinssdscsctde saraves te Metcalf. 30 
Sunbeam’ WW aléz. VBS By a. ois. t cases o Poulton. 20 
Sunrisec) A fists (bo. sacs tteanee sas ptttae= Saroni. 30 
Sunsete A. |S ions was doe yenmeeee cane ave na'ap ss Saroni. 30 
Swallows. A. 3...... ROP Be eur tein'ee Temery. 20 
Swallows. Ci5.0..., soccccers case cae aa aa David. 35 
Sweet Kathleen’s Lament. G. ‘2............/ Merz. 20 
Swinging on the Tree-Top. F. 1............ Reot, 25 
SwiseiAdia: Cup 25. ov encrosstmetaaed sae dae Crerny. 35 
Swiss Boy, hay | cdis.'. swe ode qacte eee aes Duvernoy. 35 
Swiss Boye, Glo 8 etc aan cadens eee Schroeder. 39 
Swiss Herdsman. E flat. &............--- Nebauer. 35 
Swiss Hondo. (Ge. bP xc op ages mils wdpiae ois Zabel, 29 

| Sweet Robin Waltz F. 3.............-: Goerdeler. 30 

| Sweet Briar Polka. C. 3..........00:-0000+- Louis. 30 
Sweetheart Polka. Ded .ce.. cenaess <acp ms Kappes. 3 
Sweetest Eyes Polka. Gi. %..........00-00e: Mack. 25 
Sycamore Schottisch. D. 3.........-.....-+-- Ivehr. 25 
Take me back Home Again. G. 1........ Mack. 25 
Take your Gun and Go, John. F. 3..2aumbach. 30 
Tannhauser. Ceo 2 incckles dhs ay sheesh Uh gales ea Ivrug. 35 
Tannhauser Grand March. D. 3......... Wagner. 35 
Tete-n-Tete Galop. F. 3...........--+++05- Kinkel. 30 
Ten Popular Airs. D. Ki. *&...............- Johnson. 40 
Tedesco, Polka. Ge. 3.25.60 .k0- idm see cle Dodworth, 20 
Temple Polka Mazurka. A flat. i....... Ziegfeld. 35 
Teresita Polka Mazurka. A fiat. 3..... Vilanova. 20 
Themes (Varied:)) - Dep... Basse adegn ss <evew kon Root. 25 
Theme Allemande. C. 3 .........0.2eceee eves Beyer, 35 
Theme de Berton. (Varied.) FF. %........... Herz. 30 
Theme de Lortzing. F. 2..........-....+- Rummel. 30 
Then You'll Remember Me. F. 3&..... Baumbach, 50 
Thinking of Home. D. &...............0055 Speier, 40 


Thou art Gone from my Gaze. F. 3..DBaumbach. 30 
Thou Reign’st in this Bosom. GC. 3...DBaumbach. 30 


Theona Waltz A. 3...... PE Or ste te Gordon, 25 
’Tis Midnight Hour. G. &........... ... Baumbach. 30 
Tiger? Polka. Wo Sse essen cead taste eee Smith, 30 

| 'Tip-Top Mazurka. G. 2.......0.....000e00s Bellak. 30 
To the Cottage of my Mother. G. 3....... Grobe. 40 
Tom Thumb’s Polka. B flat. %........... Mardon. 10 
Tom Thumb Quickstep. A. 3............. Ratcliffe. 20 
Topaz Mazurka. F. $3.....................+Moody. 30 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp. C. 3................+ Root, 20 
Traviata (La). C. 2....:.... soe w ated es rose tee Trrug. 35 
Traviata (La). A. 


Triftee. Os: Feu’ BP ccctacacscarhoser einltadciere see's Lemoine. 
Tromb-al-ca-zar. 


| Trovatore (Il). (6 Motifs) D. K. 3.. 


Trovatore (Il). G. 
Trovatore (Il). G. 


Trovatore, (Ee: Ogre bine, a. prenas tsa u gwen eee! Moelliug. 30 
TrOVACOFG.ClD)e Ue eas os nsstanseade vip seasserc Ware. 20 
Traviata! Waltze'( Gow: Bice acsieve cess Peec'ns Kinkel. 30 
Tremont House Polka. G. 3..............-- Vaas. 30 
Troubadour Polka. Ge &.....cccccccsccenee Glynn. 30 
Troubadour Polka. Ge. 3...........000e Baumbach, 35 
TusCnrored VV Ol ttant Cnaed thins runsicesce54.anin ccete Iolbe. 30 
Tabel Policae: Bay decade. sass aadadercnates Beck. 30 
Twilight Pleasures. G. 3........... eee Wyman. 30 
Twilight Waltz. B flat. 3...... sania ae Saroni. 30 
Twilight Walia. Fo | Bo tes detcas selene ees Greer. 30 
T willehtsPolicn. (Fey Si... int onaesnc ane Warren. 30 
Twilight Schottisch F. 3..............-+«<- Glynn, 30 
| Twinkling Star Polka. C. 3...........5. Anguera, 30 


Twinkling Stars Mazurka. E flat. %,..DeBaine. 30 
Twenty-Ninth Regiment March. E flat. $.... Gill. 30 


Tyralian Aire> Oo 7h ee shade: ualenaes Beyer. 35 
Tynplion Al... Vis i6).<icmetdacls decins x Ue Crerny. 35 
Under the Pines. - 3D flat. Sissies eigincsns'e sas Emery. 20 
Under the Snows Gay Lik). chu tdidertacy <cotaed Mack. 25 


Undine. 
Undine, Airs from. 
Undine Waltz C. 


Address all Orders to S, BRAINARD’S SONS, Music 


Publishers, Cleveland, O, 
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PIANO PIECES OF THE FOURTH GRADE. 


(CONTINUED.) 


All the pieces in this collection ITAVE 
OCTAVES, and are suitable for parties 


who have practiced diligently from 
twelve to eighteen months. ThY ANY 
OF THEM. They are all good. 

Oh! would I were a Bird. (Var.) 4. Ep.. Grobe. 60 


Paul Vane—Lorena’s Reply. (Var.) 4. G..@robe. 
Pearls of Dew. (Valse Sentimentale.) £. #.. Hinkel. 


Peasant Maiden’s Lament, (Var.) 4. F..Grobe. 50 
*Perpetual Rose Waltz. 4. <A>. (Col. Pic.), Mack. 60 
*Persian Rose March. 4. C. (Col. Pic.)...Ninkel. 60 
*Persian Rose Polka, 4. G. (Col. Pic.)... Hinkel, 60 
*Persian Rose Waltz. #. F. (Col. Pic.).... Kinkel. 60 
Pitenioc Manchest) (Pie casi cele.  <iciee Class. 30 
Pitite Putte POrurea sei. tesecscsevcss pe wep Dressler. 30 
*Pleasant Thoughts Polka, 4. B........ Kinkel. 50 
*Pleasures of Winter Potten cs iad 6 mse Pacher. 50 
Pluie de Diamants Valse. 4. A........ De Roode. 35 
Premtum.-Watia. th. Ps ee ee oc cans uae Davis, 30 
*President Grant’s Grand March. 4. C.. Young. 40 


*Pretty as a Pink Fantaisie, (Yar.) 4. €..Mack. 60 
*Pretty as a Pink Redowa, 4. #p.........1 Mach, 60 
Prince Erie Galop. 4.0 FB ...... ccc eens Weingarten, 40 
Progress March. 4. DBy..c...ccscdtees ceed Murtens 50 
*Protecting Angels Mazurka, 4. Ep..Jasienski. 40 
Reflexion Amowreuse. (Nocturne.)...... Degenhard. 40 
*Reve Angelique. (Fantaisie March.) #. bp. Winkel. 50 
Jteward. Weltz. 4... Ma 08%. oR. Brunner, TS 
Rippling Brook Polled.... 12... .eec cece eeeee Young 35 | 
*Rippling Waves Polka. 4. Dp........... Winkel, 40 
Riverside Quadrilles, #£. (With Figures.).. Dressler, 50 
Rock. Glen Polka. 4. Ep......sccseeees. Ziegenfuss. 30 
Rosalba Polka Mazurka. 4. B>........... Kleber, 40 
Rosalie (La) Lancers. 4. G ...... ... La Hache. 50 | 
* Rose-Bud Waltz. 4. Ap. (Col. Picture.). La Molte, 60 | 
Jtose-Leaf Waltz... 2. Dh. 028s, oes ene Sofge. 35 | 
Rural Schottischi 4% UWl...ec.: accseb sees. cced Muse. 30 | 
*Rustic Beauty Pothka, 4.) DBy.........0.5-- Kinkel. 60 
Sensation Marcle. 2, 0. Dic. dios setiweb essen nny Orth, 30 
Seventh Regiment Polka March. 4. Eb..La Hache. 50 
Shamus O’Brien and Widow McGee Waltz. 4.. 40 
Shells of Ocean. (Var.) 4. Ip......... Rudolphson, 30 
Shower of Pearls Waltz. 4. By. (Simplified.) Beak. 45 
Sicilian Mazurka, 4. Bb.......0c.200005 MacKvoy. 30 


Delta. § 


*Signal Galop. 4. 


*Signal Polka. 4. € Royse, 35 
*Signal Waltz. 4. Fh. .2..00 si0i045 e000 La Hache, 35 
Singing Birds Polka, 4. E)........... Lampard. &) 
Silver Bell Mazurka. 4. Bb...........3 MeDonald. 40 
Silver BELL Polka, ptr 2. Oe fac aptw ae nne +520 Albert. 50 
Silver Lake Schottisch. (Var.) 4. G,......Bellak. 45 
Sinn Cupar DORCER SME fae scnme ace ones pasa Dressler. 50 
Sleigh-Bell Polka. 4. Bi...c.ccsceeeseeess Withers. 30 
Sleight GOO.) 2a Wee oer + nae sspprinnsc aces Gudera. 30 
Snow-Drop Schottisch. 4. Bb.............. Prévot. 30 
Soldier’s Joy. (Easy Var.) 4 G....... Rudolphson, 30 
Souvenir de St. Louis Valse.................. Staub, 45 
Speed the ELOREG Dov Ol) be OE one cine ses Grobe. 59 
Sparkling Beauty. (Morceau.) 4. F.........) Merz. 40 
Sparkling Galop. 4. D......seceeeceee eee Wyman, 30 
Sparkling Polka. 4. F............00eeeee Baldwin, 30 
Spring Flowers Polka Brilliant. 4. A. Kennedy. 30 
Spring Flower Waltzes. yA TaN as Raymond, 40 
Spring Season Waltz. PENS 0 Aah chelate SF 5 Soy at Cook. 80 
Starlight Musings Mazurka. 4. D...... Pacher, 40 
Star of the South Waltz. 4. D)............ Muse, 35 
Star-Spangled Banner. (Var.) 4. @....... Bellak. 50 
*Strawberries and Cream March, 4. I) Winkel. 50 
Strike the Cymbal. (Rondino.) #4. C...... Wyman, 80 
Summer’s Eve Reverie. #4. B> ............. Frey. 59 
*Sunbeam Mazurka. £4. G@..... ccc cee. Pacher, 40 | 
*Sunbeam Schottisch. 4. G..... oigsivisiei eta TTampel. 35 
*Sunflower Pollea. 4. F)........ 0.0000... Mueller. 30 
Sunny South Polka. 4. D.............. Duvernoy. 30 
Sunrise Schottisch. 4. D.....c ccc ecceee cess Siedle. 80 
Sunshine Polka. 4. Ilp....... ccc ce cease Reardon, 30 
Superb Quadrilles, 4. (With Figures.)..... Dressler. 50 
Sweet Affection Waltz. 4. A)b............... Pupe. 30 


Sweet Weart Polka Redowa, 4. €.. .. Tale. 

Sweet Heart Waltz. 4. Abissccsecccceceres Kinkel. 40 
Sweet Memories of the Past. 4, Ep...... Ivinkel. 40 
Sweet Music. 4. G. (Transcription.).... Baumbach. 40 
| *Stocet Sixteen Mazurka, 4. Hy... ...... Kinkel. 35 
*Sweet Siwtcen Polka, 4. D..........00- Shilling. 85 
*Sweet Sixteen Waltz. 42.° E).......00.0 «- Kinkel. 40 
Swiss Boy Polka Mazurka, 4. Bp....... Smith. 30 
Sympathie du Caur, 4.0 Bysicccccccccc eee! Schuler. 45 
Take me Home, 4. Ap. (Transcription.) Bawmbach. 45 
*Tender Chord March. 4. F........00s- .Kinkel, 35 
*Tender Chord Wattz.- 4. By. ce vcceccvscese Brent. 40 
*Tender Chord Polka.” 4.° Ep ........0..2 Dueat. 40 
Then youll remember me. 4, By. (Var.). Groves 50 
Tidal Wave Polka. 4. Ab....... Ses aeteus Maywood. 35 
Tit-for-Tat Schottisch. £20 @.. 5. cccev cee Victor. 30 
Littering Galop. 4. Gruricvewie, do sew tee Young. 30 
Traviata, 4. - Hi .cie TR es La Hache. 30 
Tripping on the Green, (Kantaisie.) £, Bp. Strothers. 50 
Trovatore Mazurka, 4d, E Minor........... Vaas, 39 
Trovatore Grand Quickstep, 4. Ep.... Schreiber. 35 
Twilight Dews. (Easy Var.) 4. Ep.... Rudolphson. 30 
Twilight Hour Schottisch, 4, Ab........ Smithe. 30 
Twilight Revertes” £500 FT. 5 eines» 0s Hinkel. 35 
Twilight Screnade. (Romance.).. nd .. Winkel, 40 
Une Affuire du Coeur, (Noctarhe) ‘4. D.. Pacher. 40 
Veaper Bells Polhead (ti GO. sene-ts lee Palmer. 30 
Victoria Waltz: 4in Dy... nminstt eile Wyman, 30 
Victory Poth... 4.23". Ri. tee teee. gee La Hache. 30) 
*Vision of Paradise Muazurlea.............. Pacher. 50 


The fethowteny Collections of wun Saitbiemnen ta! 
Music are suitable for players who have 
had from one to two years’ practice. 


PLEASANT MEMORIES. 
GOLDEN CHIMES. 
BRILLIANT GEMS. 


Price, $1.75 each in Boards, $2 in Cloth, 


$2.50 Cloth and Gilt. 


The Music is by KINU EL, WYMAN, PACHER, 


ALLARD, and other well-known Authors. 
Vive la France Grande Marche, 4. C.Raphaclson. 4 
Washington March, (Var.) 4 G.......... Bellak. 0 
Water-Lilly Potka, 4. 9Ulp Baan Hetecewcs oii Smith. 30 
Weddiug Bella Walle,. £5 Fly... ...cnnceeee Wyman. 30 
We met by Chance Polka, 4.0 @............ Staab. 3) 
We met by Chance. (Var.) 4. A...........- Grobe. 60 
*Whispering Angels Reverie, £0 F....... Kinkel. 50 
*Whisperings of Love Waltz, 4, Ap>...... Kinkel. 50 
*Whistling Winds Reverie, 4. DBp....... Rednew. 50 
White Sivan Polka, 4. G@ O Reardon. 30 | 
*Wild Flower Marcel. 4. G@ ccc ccccceeeeeae Kinkel, 35 
*Wild Flower Mazurka, 4.0 Gio... eee. e- Tinkel, 40 
*Vild Flowers. Polka, 4.0 C  .....c.c.. cise Kinkel. 40 
* Wild Flowers Schottiseh, 4. Ep......... Ninkel. 35 
* Wild Flowers Waltz. 4. Bic. lecieesseee. Ntnkel, 35 
Wild Rose Schottisch. 4. Hp ..........5.- Mack, 30 
Will o? the Wisp Polka. 4.) Ip...ii...0:. Bassler. 3) 
Willowdale Mazurka, 4. ©............ Donaldson, 30 
Write me a Letter Polka Redowa, «. Dressler, 35 
Write me a Letter Waltz 4. Bo........... Mack. 40 
Write me a Letter. (Var.) 4. G...... diate Tip « Paoler. 40) 
Woodland March, 4. Ciccecssicccccccvercces Mack. 30 
Yankee Doodle. (WVar.) De Eis fal sagan <eittle - Bellak. 50 
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PIANO PIECES OF THE FIFTH GRADE. 


Suita'le for these who have practiced 
diligently fron eighteen moiiths to two 
years. Thereis not a single piece in the 
list that we can not recommend. 


5 different keys. Figs.Dressler. 60 
73.5 sampanpaenciske & 5s Tonel. 40 
5 Yr. Maw Braun. 50 


Africaine Lancers. 
Alice Mazurka, 56. 
AU Alive Mazurka. 


& 
30 | *Amazon’s March. &. Ep. Ask for Peters’ Ed. Operti.100 
(Morceau.) J. A»... Kinkel. 60 


*An Errand of Love. 


*Angel of Night. (Transcription.) 5. C....... Pacher. 50 
An Hour in the Woods. 5. Gpye......25. +... Sidus. 50 
Annie Mazurka. 8. i, 
April Shower Valse. i 

Arkansas Traveler. (Var.) 5. C.seeeceecees . Grobe. 50 
Ark of our Union. 5. (Var.) Bb........2.:5 Bellak. 50 
Barbe Bleue Potpourris. Nos. 1and2. Dressler. Ea. % 
Belle France (La) Potpourri. §........... Dressler. "%0 


Belle Helene Potpourris. Nos. 1 and 2. 5... Wels. Ea. '%5 


Belle of the Evening Mazurka. 5. Ab...Hoffman. 50 
Ben Bolt. Var. 5.) Biosevsssensss sco ven ee Grobe. 50 
Blooming Flowerets Schottisch. &. F...... Ghol. 50 
Bolero, 5. F Minor... ....sssseuseuneeee ....Tonel. 40 


Bonnie Blue Flag. (Var.) 5. 
Bridal Gifts Mazurka. 8, 

Brigands (Les). (Galop and Mh.) 5. G..... 
Brigands (Les) Lancers, (With Lyrics)....Dressler. 60 


*Canary Bird Schottisch, 6. Ti............. Rauch. 50 
Caprice Elegante. 5. Db.......... eich Semnacher, 60 
Captain (The). (Variations.) 5. D............. Mack, 50 
Cascade Mazurka. 5. Bo........ oesd.otdevee deine. 50 
Chant de Soir. (Evening Song. Rey.) &. Bb.. Peters. 50 
*Chimes of Angels, (Reverie.) 5. Ab........ Kunkel. 60 
*Christmas Bells Polka, 5&. Deees 


Clark Seminary Polka. &. . 

Columbia March, &. By......... Jacct. diehard, 40 
Come sit by my Side, etc. (Trans.) 5. Bb...Frey. 40 
Count on me Galop. 5. Duscsssisessececens Jacoby. 40 


Course (The) of True Love. (Rev.) &. D.,.#religh. 60 
Cradle Sony. (Romance.) 5. Ab.........Schneider. 40 
*Dance of the Haymakers. 5. Dp........ Wilson. 15 


Danse de Fees. 5. Ab.......: seccecss vous socvgymnan, 60 
*Darling Schottisch. 5. Di... .c..css0s-.. Albert. 50 
Dauntless Polkade Salon. &. F.....:..+. Kinkel. 50 
Don’t be Sorrowful Darling. (Var.) &. Bp. Wyman. 50 
Dream of Love. (Reverie.) 5. G.............Meyer. 50 
Driven from Home Waltz. &. Ep.......... Tonel. 50 
Driven from Home. Var. .....+000.0+ seeceee Wyman. 50 
Eclair(L’), Lightning Galop. &. Ab...... Pape. 50 
*Engagement Waltzes. 5, Fy....+....+....Hensler. 60 
E Pluribus Unum, Var. 5. C.......<.+.....Grobe. 60 
Etincelant! (Sparkling Polka.) 5. Bp......... Tonel. 50 
Evening Bell, (Polka du Salon.) ......... ... Albert. 50 
Evening Prayer, (Fantaisie.) 5. G......... Brook. 50 
Lever Happy. (Toujours Heureux.) Schott....... Merz. 30 
Fading, still Fading. 5. Eb...... ation. oe Wyman, 60 
Fair Stranger. (Polka Brillante,) 5, Ab..... Kinkel. 40 
Farewell! (L’Addio! Transcription.) 5. @b... Tone. 40 
*Father’s at Sea Polka, 5. E..... anne Kinkel. 50 
First Love Polka. 5. Fi... siscswscee open eet Osgood. 40 
* Wirst Smile Mazurlca. 5. Fn... cccceces .-Iinkel. 50 
Flash Galop de Concert. 5. Tp.........+.-. Mora. 50 
| Fleur de The Potpourris, Nos. 1 and 2. Dressler. Ea. 60 
*Floating on the Water. &. T)..........6+ Wyman. 60 
Flowers’ Complaint, (Romance.) 5. F........ Tonel. 40 
* Forest Glade Polka. 6, ay asaieie a eee aaa Kinkel. 50 
| Fringante (La) Mazurka. 5. A.....c.e eee Andrés. 50 
Gabrtetle Galop. &.° DB)... ... <ossecssnetaeo ene Tonel. 60 


Gayety Schottisch, 5. Ep... +Spencer. 45 
Genevieve Potpourris, Nos. land 2. &. Dressler, Ea.100 


Home, Sweet Home, (Var.) &. A).. 
How can I leave thee? (Fantaisie). 5p.... 
Indian Summer Polka, &. 


Gentle Eva. (Var. Ge "Gin. ccce seep een Grobe, 50 
Gipsey Queen Polka, 5. Ab. ». 50 
Golden Chimes Mazurka, 6&. . 50 
Golden Shower Mazurka, &. : .Frey. 40 
Grace Galop. Se Bp..i.. luce c cal cece cone veweae , 50 
Grande Duchesse Potpourris., 1 and 2..Fradel. Ea. 60 
Grande Marche de Concert. &. D......De Coeniel, 60 
Grand Opera Medley. &....... PEO ic. Major, 75 
| Grand Opera Medley. 5. Cand ¥.........Pattiani. 60 
Grand Welcome March......... hides aie Cos tan ...- Meyer. 40 
Halte Militaire Polka. 5. Ff%p.............5 Detta, 50 
*Haunting Eyes Galop. (Concert. Ed.) 5. Dp. Baylor. 50 
Heavens are telling. (Var.) 5. C.........05 Wyman. 50 
*Heavenward! (Valse Angélique!) 5. I... Vilbre. 50 
Her Bright Smile, (Improv.) 3. rh seed La Hache. 60 
Home Reveries Mazurka, 5. TEp....0-..- . 40 
Home Run Polka, 5. Ap....s...-s- . 40 
| * Home, Steet Home, (Var.) 5. @ a) 
. 50 

. 50 

50 

50 


*Infinite Joy. (Religious Meditation.) 6. #7. Hinkel, 


Pieces Marked * have Picture es 


‘ Easy, to 7, Very Difficult, 


Black Letters, the Key. 


The other Letters, the Compass, 
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In the following list will be found a carefully arranged 
Alphabetical Catalogue of our entire publications, with the 
key, and figures indicative of the character attached, from 
1 to 7—1 easy, to 7 yery difficult. Pieces marked thus * have 
elegantly illustrated title pages. 


Angel Maggie. Ab 2. Song and chorus...Crandall. 30 


A beautiful, touching and sweet home song. 
Little Maggie, blue-eyed Maggie, 
a a} with the silvery voice, 
Laughed and lisped, and chirped so gladly, 
That she made all hearts rejoice. 


Anabel, G3. Song and chorus.............. Mattoon. 35 
A tender, delicate song, with chorus, neatly arranged. 


Dear, sweet Anabel, 
Fair, sweet Anabel, 

Like wild flowers in the heather, 
In thy +p e sunny glade, 
Thou didst droop and fade 

With the stormy autumn weather. 


Annie Laurie. Song, Scotch ballad................... 30 
An old song, but good—will never die. 


Because Max Welton’s banks are bonnie, 
Where early falls the dew, 

And "twas there that Annie Laurie 
Gave me her promise true. 


Annie’s Violets. Songandchorus. F 3....... Hintz. 35 


A very pretty composition, capable of pleasing effects 
with good accompaniment. 


I walked to-day in the ancient wood, 
With a brooklet flowing through, 

And I thought that again sweet Annie stood 
On the brook where the violets grew. 


* As Pants the Hart. Soprano solo and quartette. 
DD. bias vale tan we viecndslscesecs ee ecemee eevee Smith. 40 


Suitable for an opening piece in church service, contains 
some fine harmonies in the chorus. 


As pants the hart for cooling streams, 
hen heated in the chase, 
So longs my soul, O God, for Thee, 
And Thy refreshing grace. 


All Right. Solo andchorus. F3....... --Lockwood. 30 


A sprightly, peas little gem. The title truly indicates 
the merits of the piece. 
They are coming from the wars, 
They are bringing home their scars, 
They are bringing back the old flag in glory, 
They have battled long and well, 
And let ages after tell 
How they won the proudest name in song or story. 


Amierica. Soloandchorus. Bb 3............ tes rts OM 


The beautiful and familiar words “My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,” could have nothing more suitable than ‘“* America” 
to bring out their soul-stirring and patriotic sentiments. 
The new arrangement here presented, with a valuable 
“ Historical Notice” on the second page, descriptive of six 
well-known national and patriotic melodies and their origin, 
renders the piece doubly attractive, and should become a 
household necessity everywhere. 


Aminta Mia. Song. Whiting 30 
A chaste and smooth melody, well adapted to the words. 


Although we never met before, 
Light in thy pathway shone, 
In beauty wrapt thee o’er and o’er, 
Calm was the soul that gleamed from ’neath 
Each eye-brow’s penciled throne, 
Soft smiles thy face in gladness wreath, 
Aminta Mia, Ora Belle. 


Bertrand’s Adieu. Song. C 4.............. Mattoon. 35 


A fine song, suitable for a bass or baritone voice, in march 
movement with a martial accompaniment. 


Must thou go, my glorious chief, severed from thy faithful 
‘ew ? 


Who _ tell thy warriors’ grief, madd’ning o’er that long 
eu? 
Woman’s loye, and friendship’s zeal, dear as both have been 


to me, 
What are they to all I feel with a soldier’s faith for thee ? 


Bonnie Nell, Song and chorus. C 3..... McChesney. 35 


As pure and bonnie a melody as one could wish to hear, 
within the ability of the most modest performer. 


Bonnie amidst the daisies straying, 
Romping all day long, 
Through her hair the summer wind is playing, 
As she sings her happy song. 
Not a daisy in the meadow, 
Not a floweret in the dale, 
Blooms as fair to me as darling Nellie, 
Bonnie Nellie Vale. 


Bear, Ve Breezes. Quartette. Eb 5.......... Pease. 50 
The melody from “Somnambula” accompanying the fol- 
lowing words, has been exquisitely wrought up by Mr. 
Pease with his usual taste and skill. Itis certainly one of 
the finest quartettes extant. 
Bear ye breezes, gently breathing 
Sounds of peace far o’er the land, 
Now all our best affections wreathing 
With a chaplet light and bland, 
Jubilate, Jubilate. Amen. 


Be Kind to Each Other. Solo and Quartette. D 
+ een ee or ee Tt vevepsptweacicn as Levering. 


A home song of merit, will find its way to many hearts. 


Be kind to each other, 
The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother, 
Perchance may be gone. 
Then, midst our dejection, 
How sweet to have earned, 
The blest recollection 
Of kindness returned, 
When day hath departed, 
And memory keeps 
Her watch broken-hearted, 
- When all she loves sleeps. 


Come, We Smiles. Song. Bb 3................ Clark. 


Our proud earth home, should not its gleams 
Of beauty woo to happy dreams ? 

Its flowers, birds and fountains bright, 
Karth’s gorgeous robes, and blaze of light, 
And tears and smiles, and loves that spring, 
Adown life’s path a radiance fling; 

To-day these way-marks all along, 

Lead kindly back in memory’s throng. 


Come Back to Me. Song andchorus. G3..Slewart. 
Pleasing melody, accompaniment not difficult. 


Come back to me, darling, I’m weary without you, 
Life has no pleasure while we are estranged. 
Sunshine and gladness still cluster about you, 
From Joving you bruly I never have changed. 
Oh, come back to me, darling, deep in my sorrow, 
No joy have I known since you doom’d to despair, 
The heart that in vain tried a solace to borrow, 
A balm for its wounds, relief from its care. 


30 


30 
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Come Play Me that Simple Air Again. 
F 3. Clark r 
Come play me that simple air again 
I used so to love in life’s young day, 
And bring, if thou canst, the dreams that then 
Were awakened by the sweet lay. 
The tender gloom its strain 
Shed o’er the heart and brow, 
Grief’s shadow, without its pain, 
Say where, where is it now ? 
But play me that well-known air again, 
For thoughts of youth still haunt its strain, 
Like dreams of some far, fairy shore 
We never shall see again. 


Water Bright and Free. 


Sick cccevvenccvce eecenececes eececccccoeccs 


Song and chorus. 


Cold 
G .. Mattoon. 


35 
Pronounced a first-class temperance song. 


Come, Jet us all in hallowed strains 
A song of geantes raise, 

And sing with voices loud and strong, 
Cold water’s boundless praise. 


We'll drink the pure, cold water, 
The limpid liquid bright, 

That gushes from the mountain, 
That sparkles in the light, 

That gushes from the mountain, 
‘Arid epaskclog with the light. 


Coquette, Song. A 4......-...++- Sowecne oa Coffinberry. 35 
A gay and careless little composition, attractive enough to 
become quite a favorite. 
Let love weave his garlands for those that will wear them, 
And sigh while they wither away ; 
Let love bind fis fetters on those who will bear them, 
Let others still wear them that may. 
I will laugh in love’s face, I will ever be free 
From the bonds that entangle the heart; 
No lover's soft sighing, no cupid for me, 
lye broken the point of his dart. 


35 


Cuckoo’s Song. Mise cee ..Pease. 


_ The composer’s name is sufficient to insure a fine cireula- 
tion. The chorus, especially, is very effective if nicely ren- 
dered, parts moving at variance. The ,treble, imitating the 
call of the bird, while the other parts move along together 
in repetition of the solo which precedes it. 

Chill blows the autumn wind 
Through leafless trees ; 

We go fresh fields to find, 
Brighter than these, 

Where, ‘neath a cloudless sky, 

Blue waters gleaming lie, 
We shall repose, 

Where the wind’s perfumed sigh 
Just waves the rose. 


Come Back to Erin. C3......... cackats ate Claribel. 3 


Come back to Erin, Mavourneen, Mayourneen, 
Come back, Aroon, to the land of thy birth ; 

Come with the shamrocks and springtime, Mayourneen, 
And its Killarney shall ring with our mirth. 


This is one of the best of Claribel’s songs, and is immense- 
ly popular. We also have several other pieces by the same 
composer now in press, which will soon be ready. 


Captain Jinks. Songandchorus. A 3.,.Maclagan. 


I’m Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, 
I often live beyond my means, 
I sport young ladies in their teens, 
i cut a swell in the army, 
I teach young ladies how to dance, 
Yor I’m their pet in the army. 


Song and chorus. 


30 


Come Outin the Starlight. Serenade with chorus. 
T0085 ceeee asa seas owe eina Se ange a lactase ---Crandall. 40 


Glee clubs and quartetts will find this composition avail- 
able. It is a beautiful serenade, and we predict for it a wide 
circulation. 

Come out in the starlight, I’m waiting for thee, 
The bright moou is shining above, 

The whippoorwill sings in the old willow tree, 
Near the nest of the soft cooing dove. 

Let not sorrow or care have a place in thy heart, 
But let hope blossom joyfully there ; 

And to drive away sadness and bid it depart, 
O come out in the starlight so fair. 


‘The Dreamer. Song. G 5......... eoereeee- Hubbard. 35 


For a baritone voice, this beautiful song is unrivaled. 
The sentiment of the poetry and the music are in perfect 
harmony. 


Ah, beauteous sleeper, thou art fair, 
Soft tele in the old arm-chair, 

Are all thy visions ‘fancy free,’”’ 

Or dost thou dream, and dream of me ? 
Thy lip is wreathed with such a smile, 
That shows a heart all free from guile, 
Whate’er thy waking thougths may be 
Dream on, dream on, but dream of me. 


Don’t Sell My Father Rum. Song and chorus. 
3. cae caces oUswaia see s'dsianntme ccccscecee CTandal. 30 


A song of like character with “Please, father, don’t 
drink any more,” an earnest appeal for the temperance 
cause. 

Don’t sell him another drink, please, 
He’s reeling already, you see; 
I fear when he comes home to-night 
He'll beat my poor mother and me. 
She’s waiting in darkness and cold, 
And dreading to hear him come home, 
He treats us so bad when he’s drunk, 
Please don’t sell him any more rum. 


Don’t Leave the Farm. Bb 2. Music by I. D 
Hart. Words by.........-. Sraswdeees Clara F. Derby. 30 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you; 
Come near, I would whisper it low, 

You are thinking of leaving the homestead, 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 

The city has many attractions. 
But think of the vices and sins! 

When once in the vortex of fashion, 
How soon the course downward begins. 


Ellen Dear, Song and chorus. C3....... McChesney. 


A delightful little Scotch song, as winsome and bounie 
any lover of song could wish to hear. 
Ellen is my apple ripe, 
Ellen is my pear, 
Ellen is my heart’s delight, 
I love her a’ the year. 
Ellen is my bonnie lass, 
Fairer than the May, 
Ellen's cheek is like the rose, 
I love her a’ the day 


Far Away! My Home Is Far Away. Solo for 
alto VOICe, HE d...sevcceceeess eecceeee Wwudewes --- Merz. 30 


This beautiful poem, from the pen of Mrs. Hemans, has 
been rendered infinitely more attractive by its adaptation to 
so pleasing amelody. Every alto singer should add this gem 
to his or her collection of songs. 

Far away! my home is far away, J 
Where the blue sea laves a mountain shore, 
In the woods I hear my brothers play, 
Amidst the flowers my sister sings once more, 
Far away; far away. 
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PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES—Continued. 


Has Sorrow thy young days shaded...135 M.I.M. Balfe 
Haste thee, Nymph. v. Air & Cho..85M.T. Handel 
Haste, ye merry Elves..... No. 14 Y. 8. & P. P. Young 
Have you Sir John Hawkin’s History. .119 M.T. Calleott 
Haymakers’ Song. 8.8.T.B.....No. 35 P. 8S. B. Stewart 
Hear, Sweet Spirit. (Folio 50 c.)...143 P. 8. B. Smart 


Good Night, Good rest........... No. 33 B. G. Bishop 8 
Good Night, Good rest. (Folfo 50 cts. VeerencINO. COO: 

BBs ee Pe cis We seas h-dse dhiaewes pee ah aineidels Macfarren 12 
Good Ni ight, thou glorious Sun. (Folio 50 cents.)..No. 

G4 DIB B ce adelaide dad ae so ceaissliiack dst. apes Smart 12 
Good Wishes...0.000000002. No. 201 P. 8. B. Hatton. 12 
Go, Pretty Birds. ..3.<2...0. No. 269 P. 8. B. Macfarren 12 
Go where Glory waits thee...... No. 91M. 1. M. Balfe 
Great Sees strike the Lyre. 8.8. T. B........ No. 67 

REAL & Fee See ae en - Webbe 8 
Great pashad et cans cee eenanea No. 193M. T. Mozart 6 
Great Dagon has subdued our foe..43 N.O.C. Handel 6 
Green Leaves. 8.8.1. B...... No. 28 P. 8; B. Taylor 8 
Greeting. Bk.31. Orpheus.............. Mendelssohn 80 
Hail, blushing Goddess......... 0. 184M. T. Paxton 6 
Hail, Bright Abode... March and Cho. 8vo. Waguer 16 
Hail. Hallow'd Fane. . ae 189M. T. Mornington 6 
Tail, Smiling aon. eee Folio. Spofforth 35 
Hail, Smilin ; Morn.. “No. 5M. T. also9 8. G. B, and 

Nos. 28, LGsMinuz dee sateemenien te veeee..--Spofforth 6 
Hail to the Chief... 000 No. 27 B. G. Bishop. 8 
Hand in Hand. s. 8. B. and Cho....24.N.G.H. Cooke 12 
Happy, Happy Pair. s. Solo & Cho..49N,O.C, Handel 6 
Happy is our Soldier Band...... No. 203M. T, Mozart 6 
Happy Lover. (Folio %. cents.)....... .. No. 26 Ten 4 

a ie oes gy ee ee Mendelssohn 6 
Happy: Wess. .tesstscutcens. No. 48 N. 0. C. Handel 5 
Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre. 8.8. B...384B.G. Bishop 8 
Hark! Hark! each Spartan Hound, Chorus with Solos. 

NO. 68 BiG eae Ss ee BU Bishop 6 
Hark! Hark! The Lark. Bk. 12. Orpheus. . -Kucken 80 
Hark! Hark! the Lark..... No. 130P.8.B. Macfarren 12 
Hark! the Merry Bells ring round. Cho, and Solo..No, 

86 BOG. So Saco Poet soe Oe oe cee ee ede Bishop 8 
Hark! Hark! the Mid-Watch Bell..No. 55 B. G. Bishop 6 
Hark, how the Birds. (Folio 75 cents.) s.8. A. T. T. B. 

No, 82: B.S. BS ee, ee Senet oe Lahee 12 
= Boi Bonny Christ- Church Bells. Round,...No. 7 

Sih wn spare wikia ale alge Slo hl SWS Rs 1g Sie ‘Aldrich = 6 
Hark ge Curfew’s Solemn Sound. (Folio 50 cents.) 

deren No. 45 N. G. H. also 298. G. B. Attwood 8 
Hark! ta Lark at Heayen’s Gate Sings.......... 8.8. B. 

Wolio> Sie c.0c.1s -toaeenemete peat neste tees Cooke 25 
Hark! the aie at Heaven’s Gate Sings...No. 67 M. T. 

also No. 28. G. B. & No. 18 L. C. M....... .Cooke 6 
Hark! the Mountains resound, (Seasons, .No. 

Bd5 IN. OG etic one tee ois cle ieaeee nae “Ha Hh 8 
Hark! the palling Drum. (Round. Three Voices). . 

SOT Misr seas nis cas unk ceuh ones weet Bishop 6 
Harp that once thro’ Tara’s Halls....96 M.I.M. Balfe 5 
Harvest 3t0me@... ..<,- oss osasceekis No. 150M.T, Ions 6 

arvest Song. 8.8.7, B..... No. 13 P. 8. B.Macfarren ; 

6 
25 
6 
12 
8 
80 
80 


Heath Rose (The). Bk. 41. Orpheus a er kee Schumann 

Heavens proclaim Him (The). Bk.38. Orpheus...,... 
stele sine side sisaeise Sa EIe cee atabee.cv ee + amen Beethoven 

Hence all ate vain delights. 8.8. 4.7.7. B........ Yo. 

INS its EL ate asta i ecb aye eatn ccc ebcee sens Webbe 12 
Here in cool grot. 8.8. B..... -....Folio. Mornington, 25 
Here in coat Brot uf Fee 25 c.) No. 11 M. T., also 56S, 

G. SB. 7and NO. Gs lis Ce itces wens. east cone Mornington 6 
more 8 a health cats Wis Maieety. I66r Ss No. 69. M. 

Tlite gattee ys hivketeckins Dee ee WEs be pedk toseeke Saville 6 
Here’ 8 a Health unto = Majesty. B. ©. Bos cees No. 30 

« Wokp hn ctoinityek 6 Dee oinee oie cee oles ceive Sete e con Saville 5 
Highland Lassie (The). Bk. 41. Orpheus.. “Schumann 80 
Homage to Spring. ic. 29. Orpheus.. ..Mendelesohn 80 
Home. «Bk: B82. /sOrphews enh wisvacioy Sse. 50 sis Benedict 80 
Home, Sweet Home. (Folio 25 ¢.). ei Octavo. Land 6 
Home they brought her Warrior dead. -». NO. 106 P. 

Bisnis os aaeai pans wpitem eee ones -iee 2 -Barnby 6 
Hope and Faith. Bk.10. Orpheus.......... ...Weber 80 
How bright in the May-time........... Folio. Pearsall 60 
How can a Bird help Singing. Bk. 34. Orpheus...Abt 80 
How dear to me the Hour....... No. 104 M.I.M. Balfe 5 
How gently the Moonlight, s,s.7.B.... 174M. T. Paer 6 
How oft has the Banshee cried...... 106M.1.M. Balfe 5 
How sleep the Brave..156 M. T. also568.G.B. Cooke 6 
How oft the Shades of Evening creep.. No. 257P. S. B. 

also No. U.'O! Ms sige Sani 28 wig eowtes s Smart $8 
How sweet is Summer Morning......... No. 258 P. 8. B, 

also No. 20. C. M sere Sir. eae tone Smart 8 
How sweet the Moonlight sleeps...No. 77 P.S.B. Leslie 6 
Huge (The) Globe has enough to do. A. v. B. & Cho. ad 

UDRIN Os 19 BiG ire eR BA oe Bishop 8 
Hunting Song. (Kolio 35 cts.)...260 P. 8. B. iMactaren 12 
phn tet A -—(The Murmuring Tree-tops.)... No. 24 

o suiare ee VRGOR ables ure autem Mendelssohn 5 
Hunting oes: —(Now Morning). (Folio 75 rie Bk. 13. 

Orpheus.y) cesses soy dope caressa coke Mendelssohn 80 

Hunting Song. (Waken, Lords.) (Folio. 50c.)..No. 45 

mae cep erEL heacoetere tte race hace eee ke Smart 12 
Huntsman’s Rest. (Folio 50 ¢.).. 147 P. 5. B. Reay 12 
ae Up.—(From May Day.)............. 59C,G. & P. 

ST OISAMe eASEREe Co eaite mesa ster aranaees Macfarren 12 
Parak for Merry England. (Folio 50.)..220M.T. Berger 6 
Hurrah for Merry England........ Score eye Four Voice 

Parts pceeee chee reget atte wu cas sooo 8vo. Pierson 75 
Hymn to Cynthia.—Hunting Song.. at P.S.B. Smart 12 
Idler, Gaze not on Beauty. 8.8,4.7.B.......No. 83 N. G. 

|S RAT gs Sy 9 5 fae 1 Pizzoni 8 
I'd mourn the hopes that leave me.............. No. 139 

ML ee cote ee sabiicoe A SSA ASCE Ob OO TLE Balfe 5 


SS) 


T follow, lo! the footing. s.s.a.7.B, 19 N. G. H. Prgtnsd 8 Light of my Soul. 5s. 8.4.7.8. 2B. (IFolio.),.....No. 10 

If oe ‘thinking, and spirits sinking........... 9 N.G. P. 24: Gia. oe cvee esas ed -aistineae eee, aan Pearsall 50 
52S b ses & hele AE pels Ween Rs wees ENS Pitre Mewiten 6 Lines on the pleasnres of Music..'o. 280 M. T. Stokes 6 

If ere art leaping. 8.8.T.B....N0. 199 P.S. B. Hatton 12 List Lady, be not coy. 8.8.A.7.7. Be. is, M.&P.S. Pearsall 5 

I love my God, Bk. 38. Orpheus rr hee Beethoven 80 Listening’ (the) Crowd. 8. 8, A. T. T. B. B....... No. 131 

4 love the merry ep] meee YES. PSP: Young 16 (°° IN. ORROMRESE heehee SU eSe ae ea ee ee Handel 12 

{ met her in the quiet lane....No. 198 P. 8. B. also No. | Live! Henri Quatre’, .j:\s..isissien <0 No.12B.G. Bishop 6 

445. C. Moo ccs os sas (east eeeieee ae trea Hatton 8 Loadstars.—(O Happy Fair.) s.s.8....18 N. G. H. Shiel 6 
In all thy Need. s.s.17.B.......No.16P.8. B. Dowland 8 Look up to God. k. 38. Orphe Tessa -Hauptman 80 
In Autumn. Bk, 27. Orpheus........... Mendelssohn 80 | Loose the Sail, Rest the Oar. (Folio 25c.) 359 M.T. Bridge 6. 
UB W000. 3 v..caitewnes No. 1M.0O, A.M. Mendelssobn 5 Lord, have Mercy. Bk. 12. Orpheus..... Mendelssohn 80 
Inconstants (The). Bk. 41. Orpheus,...... Schumann 80 Lordiy Gallants. 8s. $s. B...... No. 104 M. 'T. also No, 21 
In Copse and Dell. Folio....25 M. V.Q. Mendelssohn 50 8. Gs Baty Wicsto. treGapaieaieie fes225 ie eee Calleott 6 
Indian Maid. (Folio %5 ¢.)....... No. 60 P.S.B. Hatton Love. Bk. 19. Orpheug...ofis.c%, oa pee Chernbini 80 
Infelice.,. Bk. %,. (Orpheviayjasicinsiadagutrseed Naumann 80 | Love and Mirth.... ........... No. 250 P. S. B. Smart 12 
In going to my lonesome bed......No. 65 N. G. H, also Lovely Adelaide (The). Bk. 42. Orpheus, ; ‘(Volksiied) 80 

Me’ are pie te = ees Edwards 6 | Love ine little, love me long....No. 210 P. 8. B. Hatton 12 
In pate truth, when fondly loy ing. < a T. Palestrinn 6,| Love me little, love me long...... No, 835 M. T. Lahee 6 
1n pride of May. B. Sinha dls Base 40 N. G. H. also ; Love me little, love me long... No. 11 L. C. M. Wilson & 

INO. 86 Is, CO. Mo... seungusenes oe Weelkes 6 Lovers’ Parting... 0. 279 P. 8S. B. Macfarren 12 
In Springtime. Bk, 8&4 ., Orpheus... 0s 5... eedes Abt 80 Lovers’ Heigh o! ‘(Folio Se. )..264 P. 8S. B. Macfarren 12 
In Summer’s cool shade xen % Amold 5 | Love's Young Dream.—(Oh! the days.) 119M.1.M. Balfe 5 
In tears the heart oppressed No. 60 B.G. Bishop 6 | LuciSerene, Bk.6 Orpheus.. ............- Seytried 80 
Integer vitae. s.7.B.B. .. No. 11 P.S,B. Flemming 16 Lullaby. 8. 8. B. with v ad lib, or T. 7. B ... .. No. 106 
In the Forest. (Folio 5G ¢.). 84 M.O.A.M, Mendelssohn 6 MM.) Ceres ce sever es 260s eee unalt cent Sean Novello 6 
In the garb of Old Guul.......2 No. 2Scotch Airs, Reid 8 | Luna. (Folio 50 cents.)........ No. 105 P. 8. B. peer 6 
In the lonely vale of streams, &.s.B.....Folio. Calicott 50 | Lurley (The). Bk. 89. Orpheus............ Yulee ) 80 
In the lonely vale of streams..73 N.G.H. also 23S G.B. 12 Magdalen College Song.—(Lily, sweet Lily.)... .No. 10 
In these delightful pleasant groves.. ...... No.1 M. T. P. SeGBia is caacakecas cone APR Monk 8 

also-No, 80. Moo eee 6 Maiden of the “‘ Fleur de Lys.”’....844 M. T. Sydenham 6 
In the W ode OF olio 60c.) BK. 15. Orpheus. Mendelssohn 80 | Maidens Fair of Mantua’s City. 8.8. A. 7. B.....No. 26 
Invocation to Sleep, (Folio 50 ¢.)..38 P.S.B. ania 12 My "Diiy<niveine nerve ag eo) © odipiemn tenn ‘Gastoldi 6 
I prithee send back my Heart. (Folio 50 ¢.)..... No. 172 pane Ae om rend the Skies.—Alex. Teast.),..... No. 132 

RP. 'S. B..<..0 bist cithctawy.sraigy o6 si cal aan eats Smart 6 | ). Handel 8©@ 
T saw ‘the Moon rise clear..... a.veesNO. 356M. T. Gaul 6 ¢ Mare h > the Men of “Harlech. "(Folio 5 ‘cents. ). Pa 
T saw the Moon rise cleur,........ No. 87.P.S.B. Hiles 6 | | 289 M. Ten... 0.100 seen sees ene senemesneee Barn 6 
IT see them on their winding way.....-.Octavo. Hime 25 | Mark the Merry Elves. 8.8. B....... No, 128 M. T. aleo 
I saw thy form in youthful prime... .. 122 M.I.M. Balfe 5 53 8S. GUB Ls reese cedecee’ ses se cana eee Calleott 6 
I sigh, as sure to wear the fruit..42 N.G.H. Pilkington 6 Marseillaise HYD... «iss ones vtiaeeas Octavo. Dulecken 6 

| Italy.—A Patriotic Song and Chorus..51.M.T. Novello 6 | May Day............ . ....... -No. 45M. T. Maller 6 
I think of thee, my Home! Trio... .... Folio. Hatton 25 | May Fly. 8.8.8..No. 140 M. 7. also 328. G. B. Calleott 6 
It is decreed. Bk. 26. Orpheus.......... Mendelssohn 80 | May no rash intruder, 8.8.7.7 B....81N.O.C. Handel 6 
It is (Tis) May upon the Mountains..148 P.S.B. Reay 12 | May Song.—(The Snow’s away.) “(Folio 15 pera -No. 

It is not the tear, ete........... No. 117M.1.M. Balfe 5 5M. OL Ae Mien vu. oo 00 Se eee Mendelssohn 5 
It was a Lover and his Lass.....127P.8.B. Macfarren 16 | May Song (The Snow dissolves). Bk. 16. Orpheus.. 

Tt was a Lover and his Lass............... SO | __...F aeee nos be sie ne otal alent santana Mendeissohn 80 
It was a Lover and his Lass. $ §.B..... 35 | Meeting of the Waters......... No. 102M. J. M. Balfe 5 
It was a Lover and his Lass. 8. #, A. T. B N “ . | Men of Harlech... ..... 0 snaee No.7 P.P.S. Tilleard 5 

G. Hoo. eee ee eee L 6 | Merry Bind... 23. eee No. 11Y.8&P.P. Young 25 
I would that my Sorrow. Bk. 25, Orphenus.. 80 | Merry Boys, away, away.......... No. 23 B. fis Bishop 16 
Jack Wrost.. £5sc- «$e. dieseb No. 190 P. 8. B. Hatton 12 | Merry it is now in the good greenwood... 

John Anderson, my Jo, John., .1. Scotch Airs. Hargitt 12 Folio 50 
Jolly Cricket Ball. 8.8. T. B...... No. 19 P. 8. B. Monk 12 | Miller (The {i 
Joyful the Liquor flows. (Seasons.).246 N. O. C. Haydn 12 | Miller (The). "Noe 120.) & P.M. Macfarren 16 
Joy! Joy! Raise the Shout........ No. 59B.G. Bishop 8 | Minstrel Boy ov.chung «ee ae No. 130M. 1. M. Balfe 5 
Joys of Spring. (Folio 35 c.).....No. 246 P. 8. B. Smart 12 | Mister Speaker, tho’ ’tislate. Catch. 119M. T. Baildon 6 
Joy to the Victors. (Folio 50 ¢.).. 153 P. 8. B. Sullivan 12 | Moon(The). (Folio50cts.).. .No. 173 P.S.B. Smart 12 
Joetlike Love..29.0.) 22) ae. No. 24M.T. Novello 6 More ]fet... . des cacaneen No. 270 P. 8. B. Macfarren 12 
King (A) there was in Thule,...... ... Yolio. Pearsall 25 | Morning. (Folio 35 cents.).....No. 243 P.$.B. Smart 15 
Ladye fair, thou hast my Life...... 991. C.M. French 8 | Morning's Greetings, Bk. 27. ra: Mendelssohn 80 
Lady Oriana. .s. 4.7.7.8 No.38N.G.H. Wilbye 12 | Morning Prayer....... No. 11M. 0. A. M. Mendelssohn 5 
Lady rise, sweet Moru’s awaking. (Folio 50 cte.)...No. Morning (The) breaks. ...No. 43 L. C. M. Mendelssohn 8 

46°P, :S.B7. bi kads ot Sochh 3. nan ieee ena Smart 12 | Morning Song. (Folio 85 c.)..No. 268 P. S. B, Macfarren 12 
Lady, when I behold. 8.8.4 T.7.B..46 N. G. H. Wilbye 12 Morning Walk. Bk. 16. Or NEMS... + +s wees Gade 80 
Land Hol...... No. %8-Pi8s Bettie faeces Leslie 12 | Mountain (The) Maid....... No.4Y.8. &P.P. Young 16 
Land of Wonders.............. No. 255 P. 8. B. Smart 12 | Mourn all ye Muses. s. a. T. . B....79N.O,C, Handel 5 
Lark’s (The) Aloft. May Carol..,.No. 823M.7T, Walker 6 | Mourn ye afflicted.—(Judas Mac.)..78 N.O.C, Handel 6 
Lark’s (The) Song..... ....... (Folio 50 cents.) No. 10 Music, spread thy voice around. 8. 8. 4. T. B.... .. No, 

O.. AM osc RES. arprinionmi eh ideetuns Mendelssohn 5 82, Ni) sa aks bic ass eet Malan a sale eee Handel 6 
Last night of the Year. (Folio 50¢.)..250 M.T. Sullivan 6 Must I my Acis still bemoan. s. 8. A. T. B.........- No. 
Last wild rose of Summer..No. 89 L. C.M.. Macfarren 8 | . 80N.O.C........ 202. cee sececonesneecrorenss Handel 6 
Laugh not Youth at Age..(Folio,) 1 P.24C. 8, Pearsall %5 My bonny Lass she Smileth. s. A. T. 7. B........ No. 21 
Lay a Garland. s.s. a. A. 1.1. B. B....(Folio.) No, 11 N. G. H. also No. 16 L. C. M...... sagle Megan Morley §& 

PYMEE t4. 4 SIA Se Es ee Pearsall 50 | My Lady is so Wondrous Fair. (Folio 50 cents,)....No. 
Lead on! lead on! (Judas Mac.)....75 N.O.C. Handel 5 100 ieee ret stones ata eee nia's7a sla ofa yet Calkin 6 
Lesbia hath a beaming eye...... \o.115M.1I.M. Balfe 5 | My Loveis Far. s,a.7.8.B...No.84P.5. B, Leslie 12 
Let Erin Remember............ No. 108M. I.M. Balfe 5 | My Love's like the “ited Tose... No, 111M. T. Foret 6 
Let me careless, etc. Ss. A. T. 16N.G.H. Linley 6 My Ship’s to fair Sicilia’s Coast. s.s B. Folio. Calleott 60 
Let Old Timotheus yield me eee “t4.N.0.C: Handel 6 | My Soul to God, my Heart to Thee...75 P. 8. B. Leslie 12 
Let the wheel move gaily. §. A. & Cho......... No. 247 My i Love hath my Heart, (Folio 50 cents) No. 139 

IN: 0: Gono d agdintes toe aehe neeeeeeeee ...Haydn 6 P. Sj Bip eter senate ae gc tigetatetan cae Smart 8 
Let thy deeds be glorious. (Deborah.).76 N.O.C,Handel 6 | Nay, Tell me not, Dear. ....... ‘No. 124M. 1.M. Balfe 5 
Let us alla Maying go. .No. 7G. M. & P. Ss. Pearsall 60 Night. 8.A.7T-B. (Folio 50 ie S yinialeye ine . Gounod 16 
Let us break their bonds rea oe 72N.0.C. Handel 6 | Night clos’d around............. Noii2M.1.M, Balfe 6 
Life’s Bright Dream. Bk. 23. Orpheus ft ka ener 80 Nighiae (The), (Folio 50 cents.)........ Pee nes y 

. uta aes Wa KCs Gat oo As Mieco cian eee a mene 
ep a beth im ae ee : ‘ 6 ae., 2, SM) Se aoe Weber 12 | Night, Lovely Night.’ (Folio %c.)\" 192 P.8, B. Berger 6 
Lightiy ae tripped. s.s. A. 7. B....57 N.G.H. Mundy 12 Night, Sable Goddess..... No. 281 P. 8. B. Macfarren 12 
Lightly treading, onward creeping. S.'T. B..... No. 208 Nicht Song. (Folio 50 cts.)....No. 39 P. S. B. Benedict 12 

Bl, Beers oetete kee aie eee Rosint G | Night Winds that no, ete, (Holia $0 ¢.) $8 P.S.B, Calkin 6 
Lightly tread, tis hallow'd ground...230 M. T.Scollard 6 Nine Choral Songs. 8. s.T.B. (Folio 1. 80.)... Stirling 50 
Lightly tread, ’tis hallow’d ground. s, 8. B........ No. 8 No! No! Nigella, Double Chorus....... Folio. No. 

2 Fa“ BYS25F Fees, MOL. eee FA Bees Scollard 5 me 24 0.8..... Kibble a COVeAS _ 

o a emmens 12 0, not more welcome......... No, le e 
Light of Life. " (Polio 60 ¢.)..No. 104 P. 8.8. Lemt Now. (Rise, Rise.)...0.00022/) .No. 95 P. 8. B. Berger 12 

Now a Different Measure try. Solo & Cho..... -No, 103 
HESE 1 Na pee Sissel Pe ee a foe 4c 
IN ERING T | Now by Day’s retiring Lamp. 6.A.T.T.B AS . Birhop 
ORDER r Now cease the Conflicts. Duo, Trio & Cho.... Res 243 
y EDITION N: OPRR0 523s sen sata eee aydn 6 
: Now Fie on Love.. fia seer Ko 38L.C M. setae 8 
- Now is the Month of Mayin B.A Tie. Be ae oes 0. 
You will secure the original, cheap- M. T. also No, 21.L. CON Me aE Sot NO: goonies 8 
Now Love, that everlasting bo é . Hande 
est and best copy. Ft kha ad vo Now May is here..... +259 P. ov yes fe ie * aes “MH 
rin e usic, Now, O Now, I needs must part... .21 Y owlan 
Latent Dealer iq pracn gt by Now Brey we for our Coantry.. No. 21M. 1T. Flower 6 
Wou will save time and expense by | Now Spring in all her Glory.. “No. - 83M, Te Arkadelt 6 
< 7 Now the proud insulting Foe...... ¥ ande 
sending your orders to | Now tramp o’er moss and fell. s. Solo & Cho...... No, 
J. L. PETERS, New Work. | 4B.G................. ca oper MOE ae a Bishop 12 


Ask for Novello’s Edition, Imported and Sold by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New York. 
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LEE & WALKER'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Piano-Forte Method.—By the very! “Musical Pastime.’ Elegant duet Stiegler’ $ Modern Violin School. a 


popular writer, Sydney Smith. We are particularly} for the Violin and Piano, by Sep Winner. Just 
desirous that teachers shall secure copies of this Published. A new and large collection (two hun- 
work at once, as it is calculated to greatly facilitate dred and twenty-four pages) of the latest and most 
teaching, and toadvance the pupil by a more rapid} popular melodies, arranged in a pleasing and easy 
and thorough course than has been heretofore manner for amateurs of ordinary ability. 
conceived. The method is immensely popular in 
Europe. Pupils will find this work a thorough self 
instructor. Price in boards, $2.00. 


Price in OUTS daveeehdesaten-se cobdunavoivap kosaes $2 50 
“* Clothas. seu sep 3 00 


The music in this book is so arranged that the 
Getze’s School for the Parlor Organ Violin or Flute part is directly over the Piano 


AND MELODEON.—The most popular School Goel The Violin part is also printed 
for the Parlor Organ and Melodeon. Every house- ape ober Worne 


hold possessing one of these favorite instruments, Price in reswise PERE SA eA aca ecdek oak eat $1 os 
should secure. a good ad ahiehle Ee a OTL. eceervscecceeresseceserersnceceeses 2 
Getze’s New School is the most complete and In fact the entire work is complete and perfect 


desirable work ever published. It contains quite in every particular, and one of the most desirable 
a number of organ voluntaries, and arrangements publications ever issued; it is the first and only 
of favorite hymn tunes, &c., for more advanced work of the kind ever published in this country. 
practice. Price, $2.50. : The high reputation of the author (Mr. Sep. Win- 
% x ner) in this line is the best assurance of its merit. 


The Musical Gift.—A collection of| The unprecedented sale of ‘“ Solos from the Opera,” 


elegant pieces for the Piano-forte. Comprises:—| “Parlor Duetts” and the “Evening Hour” set, 
Fantasias, Marches, Reveries, Polkas, Schottisches, with hundreds of other popular arrangements for 
Mazourkas, Waltzes, etc., by various popular au- the Violin and Piano have established his style and 
thors. To meet the anticipated demand for this reputation throughout the country. 

desirable book, a large edition will be struck off, so The music consists of new and standard Marches, 


as in no case to disappoint the many who prefer Waltzes, Galops, Quadrilles, and all other styles of 
musi¢ in the much more convenient and cheaper dances, also a splendid selection of Opera Airs 
form of a volume. Price, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2. and other melodies arranged as Violin Solos, in- 
Gilt, $2.50. troducing Harmonics, and various embellishments 


ee pertaining to the instrument. The above melodies 
. : | can be obtained separate for the I'lute. 

The song Gift.—Companion to the! 
Musical Gift. Comprising a large selection of Pop- aerate ak ARR ET oe Lo 
ular Songs and Choruses, etc., from the pens of I SS 
many of our best Writers. In every way a most 
desirable work. It is, without question, the very | Mendelssohn’ Ss Songs Without 
best thing of the kind out. Price, boards, $1.50,) WORDS.—A neat and new edition of these most 
cloth, $2.00, gilt, $2.50. charming of compositions, carefully fingered by 

+= ~  poan ees a —-| the well known pianist, C. H. Jarvis. This is the 


Silver Wreath — —A collection of Bal-| ™0st correct edition in print, and contains among 


lads, Duetts and Trios, worth its weight in gold. peer Shr eg Med Be ers Oe s8 pe, y dee 
Noh : ‘ “ee lated. In most editions this important item has 
o home can afford to be without this magnificent : 1p + 
Work. E , : P: been entirely overlooked, The clear and beautiful 
ork, Hach piece has a piano accompaniment. Ea ea Be bindi r 
. ne n ndsom 
The selections are the very best, comprising nearly P : pep pg he 


sixty pieces, fullsize. Price, boards, $2.50. Cloth, this work, make up one of the choicest of presents 
$3.00, gilt, $4.00. imaginable. No pains or expense have been spared 
tanll to make this edition ee Price, cloth, $4.00 


Beauties of one —For the Piano. 
Embracing all the most tt Polkas, Waltzes, Operatic Leaves. — Beautiful melodies 


ete., of Johann Strauss, with elegant lithograph. for the piano. Selected from the various favorite 
The best collection of Dance Music in print, price,| Pets, carefully fingered (without octaves), and 
cloth, $5.00. pleasingly arranged by the distinguished composer 


Fr. Kummer, This work is already creating a 
steady demand, and is, we believe, the most excel- 


4 3 
Winner’s Easy System for the| tent and desirable work of the kind now published. 
VIOLONCELLO.—Embracing full and compre-| The book is a large one, handsomely bound, and 


hensive rudiments, progressive exercises, and agree-| cannot fail to prove a most desirable gift. It is 
able selections of the most popular tunes known. worth in sheet form at least $25.00. Price, cloth, 
The book supplies 4 a universal want. Price, 75 cts. complete, $6.00. 


A collection of beautiful, brilliant, and progressive 
airs for this popular instrument, with clear and 
reliable instruction. Price, paper cover, 75 cents. 


Early Flowers.—A garland of beau- 


tiful hymns, easily arranged for youthful voices, 
with accompaniment for Organ or Piano. Price 
Fifty cents. 


Guiding Star.—By Rev. D. C. John. 


A new and admirable work for the use of the 
Sabbath School. This elegant and very appropriate 
work is one of the most desirable of its kind, havy- 
ing been prepared with great care, and designed to 
enhance the interest of the cause in every depart- 
ment. Price, 35 cents. 


The Amateur.—The first Musical 


Journal of America, subscription only one dollar a 
year. Beautiful stories, interesting sketches, charm- 
ing poems, delightful music, appear in every 
number of “ The Amateur.” Nine pages of choice 
music in every number of “ The Amateur,” origi- 
nal and selected reading matter in every number of 
“ The Amateur.” Art, literature, music, musical 
news from all parts of the country.. No musical 
scholar can afford to be without “ Te Amateur,” 
subscription, one dollar per year. Ten dollars’ 
worth of music published in “ Zhe Amateur” 
during the year, send one dollar to the publishers, 
and “ The Amateur” will be sent regularly to 
your address for one year. Sample copy ten cents. 


“| the Sabbath, —The Sabbath is the 


title of a new book being prepared for church 
choirs of all denominations. The work will com- 
prise some 400 pages, and contain not only the old 
standard tunes now in use throughout the country, 
but many new and beautiful ones adapted to the 
various metres found in hymn books in general use. 
The Sabbath will also contain a choice selection of 
chants, sentences and anthems, appropriate for any 
church service, which will make the book more 
complete than any heretofore published. Contribu- 
tions of tunes, sentences, and anthems, to the above 
work will be thankfully received, and may be sent 
to the editor, C. Everest, care of Lee & Walker, 
922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac. 


—Our list of new publications in this issue of the 
Almanac is-very large. While the Almanac is only 
a condensed catalogue of our latest and most popular 
productions, it is all the more valuable to the general 
public. Comprising our finest publications, repre- 
senting the tone and quality of our immense cata- 
logue, it will continue to be a channel of the first 
importance to our many and increasing patrons. 
Copies sent free on application. 


_ Any of the above Books sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of price. _ 


922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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atly Childhood's Home, 


AND 


Roll on Tippecanoe: 


OR, 


THE OOT ’NEATH THE OLD CEDAR HILL. 


Song and Chorus. By S. W. Straub. 


Price, 40 Cents. 


Two songs under the above titles, simple and easy, 
but embodying a sentiment finding a niche unfilled in the 
hearts of all advanced in yearsin search of happiness 
the soul ever longs after, but seldom finds, and finally re- 
turns to the old cot where father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, the old mill stream and the beautiful moun- 
tain scenery surrornding the ‘‘Cot where I was born,” 
fre again viewed in all their loveliness and beauty. 
These, in vivid language, are all portrayed in the songs, 
coupled with a vignette truthfully executed in the high- 
est style of artistic skill. The picture alone is worth the 
price of the whole. 

*Night (Nacht). Slumber Song. F5. Robjohn... 35 
ns beautiful lullaby, of more than ordinary merit, the 

music fitting into the séntiments of the words so neatly 

that one cannot fail to admire the quaintness and beauty 

of both, in adaptation and real worth. 

Kittie W°Cree ©’ Tassel. Song and Chorus. Bb 2. 

McChesney RS . 5 

A sparkling little Irish gem—just such as singers 
want to sandwich in between pede &, of graver character ; 
sure to please, and is within the a 
est performer. 

Cold Water Bright and Free. Good Tem- 

plar Song and Chorus. G@2, Mattoon...... doles 35 

An earnest, stirring temperance song—just the kind 
needed in our Lodges. Melody lively and pleasing ; ac- 
companiment not difficult; should have a wide circu- 


lation. 

Amabel., Ballad withchorus. G8. Mattoon...... 35 
Another gem from the above author. A very beauti- 

ful sentimental ballad, with a smooth, flowing melody, 

followed by a finely arranged chorus full of pleasant and 
striking harmonies. 

The Marrying Mam. Comic Song. Eb2 Me- 
Chesney 35 
This appeal from a “‘ poor old bachelor” in want of a 

better half cannot fail to touch the hearts of the sympa- 
thising. Yet, the forlorn individual throws such an 
amount of fun into his enumeration of his own excellent 
qualities that we predict a large circulation of the song 
among the fun-loving public. 

Time and Fate. Duett and Chorus for male 
voices. G3. Composed by 8. C. Coffinberry. <Ar- 
ranged for piano by McChesney............. eyecare 

Gentle Words Fallon the Heart. Song 
and Chorus. G2. Naylor............. 30 
A sweet, flowing jmelody, with chaste and easy ac- 

companiment, wed to words of beauty and elegance of 

diction, and lovely sentiment, which cannot fail to be- 
come popular and meet an extensive sale. We transcribe 

a stanza as a specimen of the words: 

Gentle words fall on the heart, 
Like dew-drops on the flower; 
They chase our care and gloom away, 
And cheer the lonely hour. 
CxHorus—Each fond word in kindness spoken, 
Mem’ry treasures up with joy, 
Each kind look remains a token, 
Nought on earth can e’er destroy. 

pyr 4 South. Song and Chorus. McChesney . + 
This is one of this popular author's best, and little 

more in its praise canornced be said. The theme has a 

witchery in it, always fascinating and welcome, easily 

expressed in three words composing the triad~home, 
father, mother—the latter always the dominant in the 
heart's strings. 

Little Reoscbud. Song and Chorus. Finney. 

beautiful song, easily sung, becanse of its melodic 
simplicity—with a chorus, the parts at variance in moye- 
ment; destined to become very popular on account of 
the pleasing effects arising from this source. 


Beyond the Golden Door. Song and Chorus. 
Crandall. = Bb 2.2, 225 ccesccniecic'ss S eeaeaes mes esis a 
A most charming song, a4 the favorite author of 
“Angel Maggie,” “ Whisper, ister, Whisper,” ‘*Come 
Out in the Starlight,” etc. We abate nothing from these 
when we say ‘Beyond the Golden Door” is to eclipse in 
circulation either of the above named, and therefore we 
highly recommend it for its excellence and beauty in all 
respects. 
Saturday Night. Song. McChesney. A2..... 30 
A beantifu] song by this prolitic author; well adapted 
to.an. alto or baritone voice. 


It Might Have Been, 
RPO SEO Dad le nete lon ais Le wc cee au dedecBoewss Suen 
Another truly beautiful song, with just snch melody 

as any one acquainted wiih Mr. Finney’s style would 

expect, and a song that all will delight in singing at 

) home and abroad. Every oneshould have a copy. 

af ee nae Wee Bird Simgimg. Song. 

inley. See ania eeteahisitistaaas palais gainaicte Tenet 

7 The author’s name attached to this song is a euflicient 

gnarantee of its merits. 


40 


see ereweseee 


Songand Chorus, Fin- 


Lam Waiting for Thee, Darling. Song 
and Chorus. McChesney. Ab®..... = eer 
This is one of those truly good songs that improves 

by age. Those that have not got it should bestir them- 

selves to possess it, and by keeping it a few years will 
become as fresh aud green as when first published. 

Anuie’s Violets. Songand Chorus. Hintz, F3. 35 
Itjis good; none the worse—but all the better—for 

being about three years old. Should be on every piano 

in the land. 

‘The Shy Little Maiden of Swect Sixteen. 
Sherwood, Ab3 
A nice, sparkling melody. with words exceedingly 

funny—capital to laugh over or dispel the dumps; good 

to have round the house. Buy it and pee, 

Waiting for Thee. Ballad. Smith @3...... 30 
A pleasant song ; not so difficult as it at first ap- 

Cars. 
Ihe Dreamer. Song. Hubbard, G3............ . 35 
A good song; moderately difficult; susceptible of 
beautiful effect when correctly rendered, 

The Angels are Waiting for Me. 
Chorus. Smith. F8-....... 
This beautiful piece is designed as a companion to 

“Waiting for Angels to Come.” 

Take Father’s Advice, Willie Dear. Song 
and Chorus. McChesney. G 2......... 

earings. Xt Em. Song and Chorus. M 


Kime and Fate. Duett and Chorus ior male 
voices. McChesney. G2.......... Ao Pam 4 ee et 40 
The last three named songs are all good, and the last 

two are full of truisms, riveted in mind by their connec- 

tion with music appropriate and pleasing. 

Sun and Shadow, Quartette and Chorus. Roney, 


eee eee ee rrr ry ae 


wate eee eeteene 


30 


teeter eeene 


esney. 


A nice quartette for male voices ; susceptible of fine 
effects when well sung. 
*Under Thy Lattice. Song. Smith. D2..... 40 
This is a beautiful song, designed for a serenade. The 
vignette, as a work of art, is well worth the whole, 


CLARK J. WHITNEY. 


C, J, WHITNEY & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail 


RN ae > 
Music SEALERS 


ALSO, PURLISHERS OF 


“Che Song Houryal,” 
197 Jefferson Avenue, 
DHVROIT, MICHIGAN. 

[PHICKERING PIANOS, 
PIERSON PIANOS, 
fIAINES PIANOS, 
EsTEY (OTTAGE ORGANS. 


Pustynmental. 


Reverie. McChes- 
Mr. McChesn y has written many beautiful pieces, 
butgnone that excel this in a melodic or harmonic design, 
The title page is illustrated in the highest style of art. 
Oriole Waltz. Crandall. D3.......... Aeris) 30 
This is a very attractive piece and a great favorite; 
excellent for teaching. 
Greeting March. Berdix. F3.......... 30 
Spirited in character; nicely arranged, and one of the 
best of this justly popular author’s productions. 
*Chateaux em Kspagme. McChesney. Bb 3... 60 
One of this talented pianist’s best pieces; very showy 
and airy in style; a great favorite. 
Radiamt Polk®. McChesney. Eb 3............. 30 
An old favorite and fine polka. 


*Floating With the Tide. 
ney. 


Wiumkey Dori. Medley. Mattoon. C2........ 85 
Philopemna Waltz. Truax. Ab3................ 35 
Broken Heart Waltz. Truax. Eb 3........ $2) 85 
Sumset in the Heart Waltz. Truax. G2.... 35 
Bonnie Boat Polka. pass 1 53 aest TOO 
The Dew Drop. Favurger. Eb 3........- Aree - 80 
Flora’s Polonaise, (3. Spindler.............. 25 
Album Leaf. F 8. Kirchner..................... 30 
Witch’s Waltz. Eb3. Truax......... eo sicecraen earatD 
Silver Spring Waltz. G2. Scherer............ 35 
Little Star. Schottische. Eb3. Lockwood....... 85 
Anna Polka. Eb3. Wells..........- side won oe docce 35 
Christmas Gift Valse. Eb. Vandermeer...... 35 
Something New. Eb. Moeller.........°***..... 35 


The pieces above named form a part of a series of 
forty numbers, published under the head and title of 
“tlome Delights,” and, as a whole, furnish one of the 
finest reportoires of piano music extant. In it will be 
found the grave and jocund in relievo; the music 
adapted to the taste and wants of the tyro, and also the 


ISAAC O ¥, WHEAT.| P 


artist; in fine, every grade, in style and movement & 


sirable for practice, of a chaste and elevating cha er. 
Hach piece is a theme of itself, and hence thew hanalvonae 
bined forms a book blending in variety and interest, 
lovely and fascinating to study. \ 
Grand March. Levering. J ocewaeeceweron 

A fine composition by this lamented author, and 
should be possessed by allas a memento of agood teacher 
and musician, 

Aecsculap Polka. Bendix. (C3........ onaepreahipe enn 

Very nice piece; good for practice in octayes and 
also trills. 
weib ty do meem. Grand Polka. G4. Moelling.... 50 

brilliant and fanciful composition; yery attractive, 
and calculated to become a great favorite with amateurs. 
Cornet Waltz. Eb2. Simonds 

A very desirable teaching piece; pl] 

Song of the River. Sonatina. Bp 3. Pease..... 

This talented composer has given usa yery poem in 
this weird and diversifled song ct the river—now sad and 
complaining, then blending into a joyous, gushing suc- 
cession of runs, then the more majestic strides of the 
stream as it seems nearing the broad ocean, Every lover 
of the beautiful in music should obtain a copy of this. 
Kimes of the Moses, Waltz. 2. Bendix.... 

A neat and sprightly waltz, in keeping with many 
other graceful compositions from this well-known author. 
L’Amethyst. Valse Brilliante. Eb4. Fairbank. 60 

fhisis a fine set of waltzes, well adapted for parlor 
or ball-room purposes; in fact, calculated to inspire and 


of truly meritorious pieces; every player should make a 
copy aenre one of the leading gems in his or her 
portfolio, 


Sparkling Gem Waltz. F 3. Roberts........ 
orenci March. I 4. Mrs. F. A. Wells......... 35 
The two pieccs above named form a part of a set 
called Home Delights. Both are deservedly becoming 
opular, being the one a delightful little waltz, refreshin 
in its melody and nicely arranged. The latter a good 
substantial march; moderately difficult. 

Miecteor Gallop. D 4. Moelling..........csese0ces 40 
This showy proauction belongs toa set of six pieces, 

called most appropriately ‘Parlor Favorites.’ We predict 

a wide sale for this as well as the rest of the set; it com- 

bines the two good qualities, showy and of medium dif 

fleulty, to satisfy our amateurs. 

Summer Winds, MazurkaCaprice. Eb3. Mc- 
Chesney. i+ -sscceaecnesseeee Sao gate dvosua a nenipaie ae 
An attractive drawing room picce, full of melody, 

j nicely harmonized; very desirable for those who wis 

relaxation from the more classical order of music; should 

| tind a place in every repertory. 

|Silver Maple Waltz. Eb2. Hewitt........... 49 
A very useful and pleasant piece for teaching, as 

nelle eke and profitable for study and practice 

to the pupil. 

Khe Wedding Quickstep, G3. Truax....... 35 
*Tis true we think little o1 the name of a song, how- 

ever striking in beauty, but we do say there is something 
charmiug in the title ** Wedding Quickstep,” though {it 
must be confessed that the lovaunas of this piece wiil 
be found hidden in euphonioug music. ry fingers 
try it. 

Love’s Chase. Rondo Brilliante. D4, Pease... 50 
Were there much in titles, to preservé the consecu- 


35 


tive order of things, perhaps this should have been |) 


named before the last. However this may be, they will 

go well together, viewed in any light. Hence, we say put 

them together on your piano, 

Ariel Polka. Eb4. Mattoon..............0¢.000. 40 
Lively, sparkling, showy piece, in the approved mod- 

ern style. 

Le Partie Secial Gpllop. Bb2. Barnhardt.. 40 

: Old, but good; like a certain instrument, improved 

vy age, 


“Wreath of Roses,’ 


A collection of popular gems, easily arranged for the 
piano. 


No. 1. JOLLY BROTHERS GALLOP...... 

No, 2. MY BELOVED POLKA MAZURKA 
No. 3. BRUNETTE POLKA....,......- 
No, 4. POET AND PEASANT WALTZ... me Me oft 
No, 5. FOREST ECHOES MARCH................. 
No. 6. QUI VIVE GALLOP....5 oc. o occ teccecsese 


It requires no great strength of the imagination to 
come to the conclusion that the above picces are correctly 
named in their leading title, ‘* Wreath of Roses,” not 
only as symbols of simplicity, silence, union, bashfulness 
beauty and elegance—all of which emblems were attri- 


buted to the roge by theancients—but moderns who haye > 


made the happy acquaintance of the above boquet ot 
sweet music, are lavishin praise of the beautiful wreath 
of which it is composed. - 

Any one of the numbers, or a]1, will be mailed to any 
address on receipt of sum opposite each, by the pub- 


lishers, 
GC. I, WHITNEY. é& CO: 
197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


*Those marked with a star ( * ) are elegantly illustrated. 
The letters indicate the key, and che figures associated 
with the same its character as to degree of difliculty, 
No. 1, easy for beginners; No. 2, a little more difiicult: 
and so on to No. 7, being very difficult. 
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delight all who hear and play it, It tanks high in the list | 
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$1.00 per Year. 


Terms 15 Cents per Copy, 


** Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 


VOLUME III. 


DETROIT, MAY, 1873. 


NUMBER V. 


Music. 


Music—what is it? Charm of thought, 
The tide-wind of the soul; 

A fairy dream with sweetness fraught, 
A flower-gem in life’s bowl ;— 


A silver chain, whose mellow links 
Entwine the captured sense ; 

A holy yoice from which guilt shrinks, 
A thrilling sweet incense. 


Where is the man who boasts a gem 
From holy feeling’s mine, 

That wreathes it not in its diadem, 
And kneels at Musiec’s shrine ? 


Where is Music ?—in the waves, 
The bird-song and the breeze ; 

In the chime of brooks from mountain caves, 
And the rustle of green trees. 


Tt floats o’er the mountain’s lofty crest, 
ts heard in pity’s voice,— 

In the sigh of love from the swelling breast, 
And in the word “ rejoice.” 


Trom whence is Music ?—from above, 
A boon to angels given, 

As a fitting sound for the voice of love; 
1ts birth-place was in Heaven! 


Beautiful Forever. 


How to be beautiful when old! 
I can tell you, maiden fair; 
Not by lotions, dyes and pigments ; 
Not by washes for the hair. 
While you’re young be pure and gentle, 
Keep your passions well controlled ; 
Walk, work and do your duty, 
You'll be handsome when you're old. 


Snow white locks are fair as golden, 
Gray, as lovely as the brown, 

And the smiles of age more pleasant 
Than the youthful beauty’s frown. 
Tis the soul that shapes the features, 

Fires the eye, attunes the voice ; 
Sweet sixteen, be these your maxims, 
When you're sixty you'll rejoice. 


A Bosronran who asked his boy what he had 
learned ut school one day, was told that his lesson had 
been: ‘‘ Johnny, shut yer jaws and can’trun.” He 
went to the school the next day, heard the teacher 
tell the boys to repeat, “ A comma is just a pause to 
count one,” and “Johnny, shut yer jaws and can’t 
run.” Examinations followed, and that teacher is 
now striving to acquire more distinct enunciation. 


THE most remarkable chime of bells in this coun- 
try is on the chapel of the Notre Dame University, 
at South Bend, Ind. There are twenty-four bells, 
the largest weighing fourteen thousand pounds, rang- 
ing through two octaves. Its reverberations are 
heard full twenty miles away.—Musical Echo, 


Music in Church. 


LECTURE BEFORE THE YALE THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS 
BY THE REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher gave his fifth lec- 
ture at New Haven before the theological students of 
Yale College yesterday, taking up the thread of his 
argument in behalf of music in the church, which 
he alluded to in closing his remarks on the previous 
day. He began in this way : 


Music is one of the most important auxiliaries of 
the preacher. I don’t hold those things to be auxil- 
iaries alone which have an apparent and immediate 
bearing on the sermon as such, but as I have often- 
time explained to you, the sermon is only one ele- 
ment of the whole movement, and the preacher 
should develop the movement in a kind of unity, the 
sermon being a constituent part, perhaps the central 
and the grand element. Music comes, I think, in its 
capacity of doing good, next to preaching. Its 
power is as yet a thing undeveloped. Consider, for 
instance, what our impressions were as to the avail- 
ability of music in the Sunday school twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, and compare the Sunday school of 
to-day with that of that period. .What would our 
schools be if you would drop out of them bodily the 
music of the school. They would almost dissolve 
and vanish. It is the invisible chain which holds 
them together and animates them, and there is a 
power in music to reach, to direct, to comfort the 
feelings of the Christian’s heart, which is, compara- 
tively speaking, undreamed of yet. See how it 
stands in our churches, for the most part where 
liturgical forms prevail, it becomes necessary that 
the minister, as an administrator of the church 
service, should have some degree of consideration 
for music, without which it is almost impossible to 
render the liturgical service; but in those churches 
which disallow a service, making everything extem- 
poraneous, how seldom do we find a man who is 
able in preaching, and at the same time considerate 
and earnest and zealous on the subject of music. 
The complaints which I hear from conductors of 
music are these: that there is no person in the con- 
gregation so indifferent to the cultivation of music 
as the minister. Now and then there is an excep- 
tion. For the most part, however, he is glad to 
have a conductor who will take the responsibility off 
his shoulders, and then, so that there is quiet in the 
choir, and no disturbance in the congregation, he 
does not trouble himself any more about the matter. 


AN ELEMENT OF WORSHIP. 


Now, every minister not only, as I said yesterday, 
should be able to conduct upon occasions musical 
service, but he should make it a part of his care, his 
anxiety in the development of the religious life of 
his congregation, to have music not only good but 
increasingly good; and he should devote his time 
and energy to it just as he would to the development 
of any topic for discourse. ~ The range is almost in- 
finite, far beyond anything than can be illustrated 
by words, and he have no opportunity of illustrating 
it in any other way. Music is itself not so much an 


agent in affecting the understanding as it is in affect- 
ing that part of man’s nature which a sermon leaves 
comparatively barren. Now, it is true in the Roman 
service, and to a great extent in the Episcopal 
service, that it reaches the devout imagination; that 
it reaches toward, if not actually to, inspired vener- 
ation and awe; that it does feel for the chords whose 
response is worship. That is provided for in those 
churches. Nothing is more frequent than to see, 
therefore, persons who have been brought up in the 
Quaker faith, or the plain faith of our fathers, and 
their plainer worship, their barren faith almost, to 
go over to those churches, and explain if not on doc- 
trinal grounds, nor ecclesiastical affinity, but simply 
because they feel the need of worshiping element, 
and it is provided for them there and not in ours. 
Indeed, if 1 were to say what was the marked, the 
characteristic fault of congregational churches, 
whether Baptist, or Presbyterian, or Congregational, 
I should say it was the almost entire non-provision 
for the element of worship. There is nothing in tl e 
economy that provides for it to any considerable 
extent. It depends upon good fortune whether you 
have a pastor whose nature has in it a genius for 
devotion. If you have not, there is no provision for 
it, nor is there any source from which it can be 
derived within our reach, aside from the mere emo- 
tion of the man who conducts the public worship. 

There is no other instrumentality that I know of, 
except that of music. It is the function of worship 
to begin at the point at which the sermon ends. 

A splendid criticism on the power of the organ 
followed, and the lecture concluded in these words. 


THE TRICKS OF ORGANISTS. 


Nowadays ministers care so little about music that 
organists do pretty much as they haveamind. Here 
and there admirable men preside at the organ, but 
the vast number intermediately play without heart 
or soul. All they think of is that they have got to 
play so many times, and in such and such places; 
then the organ is in the hands of miserable miscre- 
ants. [Laughter.] Here also come in the musical 
monkeys, dancing on their organ, flitting up and 
down in a fashionable waltz, with a long leg 
stretched out here and there to make it sound like 
Sunday music. Ebenghiens This leads me to 
speak a word about the kind of music we should 
have. There need not be recourse had to any other 
than ecclesiastical music, because the treasure of 
organ music is very rich. There is no objection to 
the introduction of that music which is popularly 
called secular into the church, provided it be in its 
nature devotion-breathing. There is very little that 
Von Weber ever wrote that is not fit by nature for 
the church. Much of Mendelssohn is also spiritual. 
I think you could not find anything in Beethoven 
from beginning to end that would not fit the church 
if readapted. So of Mozart, Rossini and many 
others. There is music, however, that is not only 
gay, but frisky and frivolous, and much of it is in- 
troduced into the church just because it happens to 
be in vogue. There is the trick of beginning with a 
small musical beginning, then let people hear, 
dangling and trickling along down, some air from 
‘‘Il Trovatore” to tickle the fancy, all the time 


covered up by the bass. Playing in the house of 
God the waltz that the young folks danced to the 


- desecration and dishonor, and a minister ought to 
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night before, and the fashionable operatic music, is 


know enough to stop.it. The minister should be the 
bishop of the organ and the organist too. _ 

Mr. Beecher also spoke in relation to choir and 
congregational singing, expressing his preference 
for both, and avowing himself to be a fanatic on the 
subject of congregational singing. The whole 
church ought to sing, because it ought to ‘worship, 
and there is no other worship provided in the church 
but this. People, said he, oftentimes wonder that 
folks come to our church so much. I tell you it is 
not the preaching, but the singing that brings them 
there. 1 have seen men come into that congregation 
when the whole church is singing. They come in 
out of curiosity perhaps, for it is the trick of the 
newspapers to represent it as a kind of theater, and 
they come in and look around und watch everything 
with eager eyes, and expect next to see me throw a 
somersault. [Laughter.] But when the great vol- 
ume of sound rolled up from the organ and voices 
like many waters, away went the tears down their 
cheeks, and I have seen the people wipe their eyes 
repeatedly.—Brooklyn Union. 

We do most sincerely wish we had the power to 
place the truths, above enunciated in Mr. Beecher's 
lecture, before the minds of every member of every 
church in our land, and also cause them to feel and 
act as becometh their duty. Would the points so 
suggestively alluded to were epitomized and placed 
in full-face capitals over the entrance of every 
church door and place of worship—[Ep. Sone 


JOURNAL. | 


A Word for the Critic. 


The musical and theatrical critic has doubtless as 
many sins to answer for as the average citizen, and 
no more. He is human, and is moved by pretty 
much the same impulses that guide the rest of 
humanity. There is no one in a community who 
gains personally more abuse. His motives are im- 
pugned, and he is made answerable for a long list of 
sins of omission and commission. If he tells the 
truth he makes enemies, and if he tempers his con- 
demnations of bad acting and bad singing with a 
little charity for the player or singer, he brings 
down anathemas upon his head from another direc- 
tion. The opera goer who has arisen from a com- 
fortable night’s rest, gained while the critic has 
broiled his brain beneath the midnight gas, takes up 
his morning paper with his own matutinal toast and 
coffee, and expects to find his own impressions re- 
garding last night’s performance reflected therein. 
Tf the critic has praised his favorite artist it is well. 
if not, the base varlet is prejudiced. Jf he praises 
~ some one else, he is bought. But the worst enemy 
the critic has to contend with is the personal friend 
of the artist. He may himself be in friendly rela- 
tions with the artist, and his well meant strictures 
may be well received by the sensible player; but not 
so on the part of the personal friend. The P. F. 
considers it his or her bounden duty to praise the 
object of his or her fresh affections at all times and 
in all places, in season and out of season. If the 
critic is not equally gushing he is a brute and a hire- 
ling. Before the artist appears, the P. F. has bored 
the long-suffering quill driver nearly to desperation; 
or perhaps the indefatigable person has sought 
higher channels and asked the editor or proprietor 
to cause his critic to gush. The P. F. is completely 
wrapped up in its object and knows of naught else. 
The object may be a second rate, third rate or even 
a fourth. rate actor; it is all the same. Nothing 
short of a first-rate series of gushings will answer 
the purpose. The P. F. basks in the smiles of the 
great being, and listening to the small talk of its 
little circle, espouses all its petty quarrels and dis- 
likes. If the newspaper man fails to look upon the 
- matter in the same narrow-minded way and to 
champion the great being in all its fancied wrongs, 
he is a mendacious wretch in the eyes of the P. F., 
and very likely in the eyes of the P. F.’s personal 
friends: The ‘‘agent” is often a bore, but the P. F. 
can give him points and beat him. Weare not aim- 
ing to be personal, at all, in our remarks, but only 
to treat upon a subject in connection with which 
every newspaper critic could relate a long series of 
sad experiences. 

And then, again, the public has avery funny idea 
of the critic’s privileges and enjoyments. It is so 
nice, everybody says, to be able to go to all the 
operas and concerts and to all the theaters. They 
forget that each performance calling for a criticism 
at his hands, entails an amount of mental and 
physical labor, more or less intensified according to 
the importance of the event and the dictates of his 
conscience in the matter of fulfilling his duty to his 
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employers and to the public. After the public at 
large has gone to its needed repose, the critic, if he 
chances to be attached to a morning paper, hies him 
to his office, and with tired hands and fevered brain 
attempts to convey into print intelligibly his impres- 
sions, and these impressions each individual reader 
expects will coincide exactly with his own. Too 
little consideration is had for these workers of the 
night, and altogether the critic is a much abused in- 
dividual.—TZhe Orpheus. 


A Musical Criticism. 

The following is a happy burlesque upon the 
hifalutin style of the musical critics on some of the 
big dailies : 

The composition (Shoo Fly) is well known to the 
musical people as one of the most difficult, with 
crescendo and diminuendo movements that puzzles 
masters in the art. The expression necessary to give 
effect to the first strains, and bring them out with 
the due crispness is hardly ever rendered with sufti- 
cient force and artistic finish. For this reason was 
the performance last night so remarkable. 

The solo in the first part, performed on a first 
horn with great clearness and purity of technique, 
rendered the inflection on the ‘‘ bother me” wonder- 
fully effective. Just then the voice rose with magic 
trills, and brought in the ‘‘shoo fly” of the succeed- 
ing line in a fugue aftrangement. Taking up this 
the tin kettles chanted, ‘‘ I feel, I feel, I feel, I feel, 
like a—” But at this point fell in the brasses and 
other harmonies, with a perfect radiance of sound, 
‘“‘that’s what my mother said,” and overwhelm- 
ingly, grandly, beyond all description, rose the 
finale—‘‘ Upon this nigger’s head.” The excellent 
manner in which one kettle was managed, and all 
the resources of that wonderful instrument ex- 
hausted, bespoke an artist who had conquered all 
difficulties of execution. The whistles, also, keep- 
ing a fugue time, tore across the wealth of harmony 
with notes bursting upon the ear at times wholly un- 
expected. As for as the cow-bells, it carried one to 
scenes the most idyllic and Alpine to hear their 
twinkle, and clang, and the soft tremolo that accom- 
panied their pianissimo movements. They could 
not have sounded more natural on the neck of a 
town bull. It is owing to them that the tone of the 
musical picture was preserved, For they brought 
out the innocent and rural air which tints the com- 
position of ‘‘Shoo Fly,” and they were a perpetual 
musical reminiscence of the parable, ‘Gone to 
Grass.”—San Francisco Figaro. 


Tue Desert or AN OpERA,—On the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1819, Rossini’s opera, ‘‘ Lan Donna del Lago” 
was produced at Naples. The day was a gala day. 
The theatre was illuminated. The court was not 
there, and nothing could contro] the extreme gayety 
of the young officers who filled by right the first 
four benches of the pit, and who had been drinking 
the king’s health with more loyalty than discretion. 
A number of bards appeared on the stage, coming 
to animate the Scottish army about to march to the 
combat. Rossini had entertained the idea of com- 
peting with the three orchestras at the ball in ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni.” He had divided his army into two parts, 
namely, the chorus of the bards, and the military 
army, accompanied by trumpets, which, after hav- 
ing been heard separately, united. One of" the offi- 
cers in the pit, at the sound of the trumpets, set 
himself to imitate with a cane the sound of a horse 
in full gallop. The audience seized the idea, and in 
an instant 500 people in the pit were imitating, with 
all their force, and in exact time, the noise of horses 
in full gallop.. The ears of the distracted composer 
could not endure such a hubbub, and Rossini faint- 
ed. The same night, in order to keep an engage- 
ment which he had made some time before, Rossini 
got into a carriage, and posted to Milan. On the 
road he spread the news that the Dona del Lago had 
been lauded to the skies. He believed that he had 
been guilty of telling a fib, but it was true, for the 
next night the enlightened audience of Naples, con- 
scious of their injustice, applauded the opera with 
enthusiasm, and ever since it has kept its place as 
one of the grand lyric works of the illustrious com- 
poser. 


THE Prince of Wales is devoting great attention to 
theatrical and musical matters this season, being a 
regular attendant on all “first nights.” It is said 
that he has contracted a great friendship for Sir Ar- 
thur Helps, author of ‘‘ Friends in Council,” and has 
him very otten at the family parties at Marlborough 
House. The prince was seen at the first representa- 
tion of “The Happy Land,” at the Court Theater, 
where he wus the target for every eye in consequence 
of the political quibs and burlesques in the play. 
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In 1808 he obtained from the Grand Duchess k 
to travel. His fame had preceded him, Leghorn 
where seven years before he had forfeited his famous 
Straduarius’ and won a Quarnerius, received him 
with open arms, although his appearance was marked — 
by an amusing contretemps. He came on the stage — 
limping, having run a nail in his heel. J 
odd looking, he no doubt looked allthe more peculiar — 
under these circumstances, and there was some tit- 
tering among the audience. Just as he began the 
candles fell out of his desk—more laughter. He 
went on playing, the first string broke—more Jaugh- 
ter- He iibyod the rest of the concerto through on 
three strings, but the laughter now changed to 
vociferous applause at this feat. The beggarly ele- 
ments seemed of little consequence to this magician. 
One or more strings—it was all the same to him. 
Indeed, it is recorded that he seldom paused to mend 
his strings when they broke, which they not unfre- 
quently did. When from abstraction or carelessness 
he would allow them at times to grow quite ragged 
on the finger board, and his constant practice of 
plucking them, guitar like, with the left hand, as 
well as harp like with the fore-finger of the right 
hand, helped, no doubt, to wear them out rapidly. 
At Ferrara both he and his violin met with a different 
reception. A singer had failed him, and he had 
induced a danseuse, who had a pretty voice, to come 
to the rescue. Some graceless fellow in the audience 
hissed her singing, which caused Paganini to take a 
revenge little suited to the occasion. In his last solo 
he imitated the cries of various animals, and, sud- 
denly advancing to the foot lights, caused his violin 
to bray like an ass, with the exclamation: ‘‘ This is 
for him who hissed!’ Instead of laughter, the pit 
rose in fury, and would have soon made short work 
of him and his violin had he not escaped by a back 
door. It appears that the country folks round Fer- — 
rara called the town’s people, whom they hated, 
“asses,” and were in the habit of singing out ‘‘ he- 
haw!” whenever they had to allude to them; hence 
the angry reception of Paganini’s musical repartee.— 
Good Words. ‘ 


A Sermon on “Push.” 

When Cousin Will was home for vacation, the 
boys always expected plenty of fun. The last 
frolic before he went back to his studies was a long 
tramp after hazel nuts.» As they were hurryin 
along in high glee, they came upon a discourage 
looking man and a discouraged looking cart. 

The cart was standing before an orchard. The 
man was trying to pull it up hill to his own house 
The boys did not wait to be invited, but ran to help 
with a good will. ‘‘ Push, push,” was the ery. The 
man brightened up; the cart trundled along as fast as 
rheumatism would do it, and in five minutes they 
all stood panting at the top of the hill. 

‘“Obliged to ye,” said the man, “you just wait a 
minute ;” and he hurried into the house, while two 
= three pink aproned children peeped out of the 

oor. 

** Now, boys,” said Cousin Will, ‘‘this is a small 
thing ; but I wish we could all take a motto out of 
it, and keep it for life. ‘Push !’ it is just the word 
for a grand, clear morning like this. 

‘‘1f anybody is in trouble, and you see it, don’t 
stand back ; push ! 

“Tf there’s anything good doing in any place 
where you happen to be, push ! 

‘* Whenever there’s a kind thing, a Christian 
thing, a happy thing, a pleasant thing, whether it is 
your own or not, whether it is at home or in town, 
at church or at school], just help with all yourmight; — 
push !” 

At that moment the farmer came out with a dish 
of his-wife’s best doughnuts ; and that was the end 
of the little sermon. 


“THe Devin A Monk was Hx.”—OLp Sone.—~ 
They play practical jokes in Switzerland sometimes, 
though they are not popular there, it seems. Two 
wags found a ‘‘sapper” lying in a ditch very drunk, 
and thought it would be very nice to bewilder him 
as to his own identity upon becoming sober. So 
they shaved his head, and dressed him in a monk’s 
dress, and hastened with him to the nearest convent, 
where they told the brothers how they had found 
him, and begged them to take him in, and thus 
avoid the scandal of having it known that a monk 
was found drunk by the wayside. The convent 
doors were willingly opened, and he was received. 
Upon coming to himself the joke played upon them 
was discovered by the monks, and they, with the 
chief victim, are after the jokers, armed with the 
law, who are likely to have an unpleasant time get- 
ting out of the scrape, } 


At all times _ 
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Boston, April 17, 1873. 
Boston has the only real college of music in 
America, that is to say, the only high institution of 


instituted upon a university plan. 
—@ ous music schools and conservatories throughout the 
country which bear the name of “colleges,” which 
ure such in title merely. They differ in no sense 
| from the music schools of less pretentious titles. The 
College of Music established by the Boston Univer- 
sity is not one of these, but a branch of a large and 

_ growing institution of the higher order which has 
been liberally endowed. Students go through a 
'_ regular college course of three years, and, if gradu- 
_ ates of any college of arts, receive, upon passing a 
| satisfactory examination, a diploma, with the degree 
of Bachelor of Music. If not graduates of any col- 
____ lege of arts, they will be required to pass an exam- 
ination in English composition, history and litera- 
_ ture, a modern language (French, German or 
_ Italian), Latin, or instead of it a second modern 
_ language, and mathematics. The president of the 
university is ex-Governor Claflin. There have alrea- 

_ dy been founded under its auspices a school of 
_ theology, a school of law, and a college of music, 
and a school of medieine, and a college of liberal 
arts is to bestarted next autumn, The faculty of the 


_  Tourjee, Dean of the Faculty; John K. Paine, Pro- 
_ fessor of Composition, Musical History and Aisthet- 
ies; J. C. D. Parker, Professor of the Piano-forte; 
_ Dudley Buck, Professor of the Organ; J. O’Neill, 
Professor of English and Italian Singing, Msthetics 
and Physiology of the Voice; Charles R. Cross, 
Professor of Orchestrations; Charles N. Allen, Pro- 
fessor of the Violin; Wulf Fries, Professor of the 
Violoncello; A C. Maggi, Professor of Italian; Carl 
_ Zerrahan, Oratorio and Orchestral Conductor. Other 
names will be added to meet the requirements of 
the institution. 
_ The movements and supposed designs of Mr. Gil- 
more are furnishing the newspapers with a great 
number of paragraphs at the present time. About 
one in a dozen of the floating items has fact for a 
Sfotindstion. In some quarters the Boston jubilator 
has been abused for forcing upon the consideration 
_ of the government a costly project for a national 
_ band, when the fact is, that he was called to Wash- 
ington to consult with the heads of the war and 
navy departments in relation to the matter. The 
_ government authorities have become ashamed of its 
little marine band since the visit of the representa- 
tive bands of England, France and Prussia to Mr. 
Gilmore’s last jubilee, and are anxious to have a 
military band organization which will be creditable 
a tu the country. When urged to take charge of 
i this enterprise Mr. Gilmore signified his willing- 
mess to undertake the task, provided it was to be 
_ carried out upon a suitable scale, and on condition, 
as a matter of course, that he should be remu- 
-nerated in a fair way for giving up the remainder 
of his life to the work. A New York daily recently 
started the rumor that Mr. G. was soon to take steps 
towards organizing a mammoth musical festival in 
_ England, The first intimation Mr. Gilmore had of 


‘ried out in London with success, 


learning devoted wholly to the science of music, and | 
There are numer-| 


_ College of Musie is composed as follows :—Eben 


4: this was: from reading the paragraph alluded to. It is 
true, however, that prominent Englishmen have given 


him the assurance that such an affair might be ear- 
He has no inten- 
tion, however, of carrying any such scheme into 
effect, at least for the present. Neither is he moving 
in the matter of providing Boston with a permanent 
hall for mammoth musical festivals, fairs, and large 
gatherings of other kinds; although the plan has 
been a pet project with him for years. He is confi- 
dent that the present time is not well calculated to 
start such an enterprise, although the fact that a hall 
of sufficient size to hold a chorous of 2,500, and an 
audience two or three times as large, would be very 
desirable, is admitted by almost every one, and it is 
generally believed that such a hall, with a portion of 
the building devoted to business purposes, would be 
made self-sustaining. Mr. Gilmore is, in fact, engaged 
in bringing his well-known band up to a high order 
of excellence, and upon other enterprise. The band 
will play at Leland’s grand hotel, Saratoga, during 
the early part of the summer, and at Congress Hall, 
Cape May, in the latter part of the season. The 
band will have fifty pieces at Cape May. Mr. Gil- 
more will also furnish music for the season at the 
Profile House, White Mountains, during the season, 
Mr. Gilmore gives a concert at the Boston Theatre on 
the 27th, for the benefit of the Carvey Hospital. 

Mr. A. P. Peck’s benefit on the 9th ult. was a 
igantic success, and so it should have been, with 
such an immense array of attractions—Theodore 
Thomas and his superb orchestra, Anton Rubinstein, 
Henri Wieniawski, Miss Annie Louise Cary and Mr. 
Nelson Varley. It was such a musical treat as will 
long be remembered by those who were fortunate 
enough tobe present. The Thomas orchestra played 
a popular programme, which included the overture to 
“William Tell,” the ‘‘Tannhauser” overture, and 
Schumann’s charming 7rwumere?. The other artists 
appeared in choice solo performances. Two other 
concerts were given on the 11th and 12th, in which 
the Thomas’ orchestra, Rubinstein and Wieniawski 
appeared. They were among the mostenjoyable mu- 
sical entertainments ever given in Boston. 

Mr. Peck is already making his arrangements for 
next season, and itis likely that he will then present 
some other grand musical combinations, He is one 
of the most enterprising concert managers in the 
country, and is held in high esteem by the Bostonians. 

The Harvard Musical Association gave its tenth 
and concluding symphony concert of the season, at 
Music Hall, on the 11th. 1t came in too close prox- 
imity to the Thomas concerts to meet with any great 
degree of success. The Boston orchestra is far be- 
hind Thomas’ in point of discipline, unity and preci- 
sion. The best thing of the day was some very fine 
singing by Miss Clara Doria, who, by-the-by, has re- 
cently become a resident of Boston, and a member of 
the Trinity Church choir, 

And this leads us to speak of other choir changes. 
New York is robbing Boston of some of its best choir 
singers, although Miss Doria’s engagement will, in a 
great measure, compensate for their loss, Mr. F.C, 
Packard has been engaged to sing at Christ's Church, 
Fifth Avenue, at a salary of $2,500 a year, Mr. Nel- 
son Varley, the English tenor, who has made Boston 
his abiding place since his arrival in the country, goes 
to the same church, and Mr. M. W. Whitney, the 
well-known basso, has been engaged there some 
mouths. Strenuous efforts are also being made to 
secure the services of Mrs. J. M. Osgood. It was ru- 
mored that Mr. F. H. Torrington was to leave the 
city, and consequently resign the direction of the 
choir at King’s Chapel. Weare glad to be able to 
announce that this is not true. Mr. Torrington re- 
ceived a handsome offer to remove to Toronto, but has 
decided to remain in Boston. Mr. Edward Prescott, 
tenor, is temporarily connected with Dr. Larimer's 
Church choir, but it is ramored that he, too, may soon 
go to New York. 

The musical conservatories and music schools have 


in order of time and importance. was that of the 


New England Conservatory of Music, which came off 


at Music Hall on the afternoon of the 5th inst. The 


exercises were of a very interesting character, and — 
the proficiency displayed by the pupils was alike cred- 


itable fo the pupils and teachers. Next in order was 


the first quarterly exhibition of the National College . 
of Music (the music school established by the Men- 


delssohn Quintette Club). This came off at Tremont. 
Temple last Tuesday, and was a very pleasing affair. 

The pupils of Mrs. Fanny Frazer Foster were to 
give their annual exhibition concert last evening, and 
I presume they did so, The Boston Conservatory of 
Music gives its quarterly concert next Saturday after- 
noon at Tremont Temple, and Mr. Petersilea gives a 
concert at the same place this evening. There are one 
or two other exhibition concerts which have not yet 
been announcod. 

Mr. B. J. Lang will finish his series of Thursday 


matinees to-day. They have been very enjoyable af- 


fairs. At to-day’s concert, which is the fourth of the 
series, Mr. Lang will have the assistance of Mr. 
Charles R. Hayden, Mr. Ernst Perabo, and Mr. G.W. 


Sumner. 


Mr. Perabo gave the second and last of his matinees ~ 


at Wesleyan Hall on the 11th. His programme was 
made up of Hummel’s Sonata in E flat major, Adagio 
for piano, and ’Cello, by Bargiel, Barcarole, by Dupont, 


Gavotte, by Gluck, Nocturne, by Rubinstein, and 


Sonata in D major for piano, and ’Cello, by Beetho- 
ven. The’Cello parts in the Bargiel,and Beethoven 
numbers were played by that finished artist, Mr. 
Wulf Fries. 

The Beethoven Quintette Club, an organization 
made up of some of our very best musicians, gave 
the first of two classical matinees at Wesleyan 
Hall, on Tuesday last. Mr. H. E. Sawyer and Mr. 
Perabo assisted, the former in Hayden’s beautiful 
“Spirit Song,” and the latter in two charming little 
compositions of his own, a “ Moment Musical,” and a 
Scherzo. My. Perabo has also written, lately, a Pre- 
lude, which is meeting with favor. Mr. Charles Kap- 
pitz, a member of the club, with Mr. Perabo, played 
an introduction and variations for flute and piano, by 
Schubert, and the club also gaye Beethoven’s Quin- 
tette in E flat, and Rubinstein’s Quartette, Op. 17, 
No. 3. The second concert comes off next Tuesday. 

The Boston Catholic Choral Society, of which Mr. 
George E. Whitney is the conductor, gave a fine con- 
cert at Music Hall on the evening of Sunday, the 


18th, assisted by Madame Rudersdortf, Mr. W. Ga. 


Winch, Mr. John F. Winch and the Beethoven Quin- 
tette. 

Miss Anna Mehlig recently gave a series of piano 
recitals at Mechanics’ Hall, at one of which Miss 


Anna Starbird assisted. Miss Starbird is a native of 


Portland, Maine, who has spent three years in study- 
ing music in Italy, where she also sang in opera with 
great success. On account of the death of her father, 
she was compelled to cancel a long list of existing en- 
gagements, and return home. She has a rich and 
powerful soprano voice, which has been highly culti- 
vated, and she made on this occasion (her first public 


appearance in Boston) a splendid impression. She is: 


at present organizing a concert troupe from among our 
very best artists, for an early summer tour through 
New England and the provinces. She is sure to 
become a favorite wherever she is heard. 

The Boston Choral Union, of South Boston, are 
to give a performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” 
this evening, under the direction of Mr. B. F. Lang, 

An English glee quartette, consisting of Messrs. 
Bush, Rockwood, Beckett and Aiken, are to give a 
private concert in this city, at Mechanics’ Iall, to- 
morrow evening. 


M’lle. Aimee’s Opera Bouffe Troupe have hada ~ 


very successful season at the Globe Theatre, where 
they finished a series of twenty performances last 
evening. For the greater part of the time there 
were crowded houses, Although Boston could toler- 
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ate ‘‘La Belle Helene,” “Barbe Bleue,’ and even 
“ Genevieve de Brabant,” “ Les Cent Vierges ” proved 
a little too strong for its ideas of decency and pro- 
priety; and after the first night it was sung before 
small and questionable audiences. On the 6th inst. 
the Opera Bouffe singers attempted to give a Sun- 
day concert. It was funnier than Opera Bouffe it- 
self. Aimee was too ill to appear, and the others 
only suceeeded in showing their total unfitness for 
anything in the music line, except Opera Bouffe. 

Both of our leading male singing clubs—the 
Apollo and the Orpheus—have recently secured 
large and commodious quarters, the former on Tre- 
mont street, a short distance above West street, 
and the latter in the old Odd Fellows’ Hall, Wash- 
ington street. The Orpheus Society recently gave a 
concert for the benefit of their old director, Mr. 
August Kreissmann, which netted some $3,000. 

The Handel and Haydn Society are to leave 
Boston next Monday morning for a week’s visit to 
New York. The entire society, numbering between 
four and five hundred members, have been engaged 
by Mr. Theodore Thomas, to assist during his festi- 
val week in that city. They will sing in Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Elijah” and ‘Hymn of Praise,” portions of 
Handel’s “Israel in Egypt,” and in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, at Steinway Hall, and ‘ Elijah” 
will be repeated at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Mr. Thomas pays the railroad fares and the board of 
the Boston singers, and the entire expense of the en- 
terprise will reach $10,000 or $12,000. As the price 
of tickets has been placed at $2, $3 and $4, Mr. 
Thomas will doubtless be remunerated for all this 
outlay. Mrs. Julia Houston West, Mrs. H. M. 
Smith, Miss Annie Louise Cary, Mr. Nelson Var- 
ley, Mr. F. Rudolphsen, and Mr. M. W. Whitney 
are to accompany the society as soloists. 

Mrs. Smith, Miss Cary, Mr. Varley, Mr. Rudolph- 
sen and Mr. Whitney are also engaged to sing at the 
Cincinnati festival next month. 

RANGER. 


Among the Hilis. 


To the Editor of the Song Journal: 


AGREEABLE to my promise a few months since, to 
give at some convenient time, another echo from my 
nest. “among the hills,” I avail myself of this first 
leisure hour, to acquaint you with some of our modest 
efforts in this unpretending little village. Since the 
advent of the Estey organ, Sona JOURNAL, and (must 
I say it, that shouldn’t) ‘‘new music teacher,” you 
would probably experience some surprise at the rapid 
strides we have been taking in musical matters. 

We have a Philharmonic Society, composed of the 
“very finest talent of the place” (save the mark!) 
Music forms a branch of education in our schools 
Our choir has disbanded, and the congregation “no 
longer praise the Lord by proxy,” in the language of 
a good deacon: “My class has largely increased ;” 
and, last but by no means least in point of interest to 
myself, I have a co-laborer in this vineyard, in the 
person of a very able professor, hailing from an east- 
ern town, a graduate of some institute of which I 
think I never learned the precise locality. However, 


the purport of this letter is not to discuss the merits 
or demerits of my fellow worker. Suffice it to say, 
my prospects for success and usefulness are not suffer- 
ing on account of competition, but can truly say, I 
rather enjoy it. 

I will not say, that the good of the people, alone, or 
the elevation of a higher musical taste, solely influ- 
enced your humble servant in her endeavors to 
raise a club for the Sone JOURNAL last fall. It may 
be the liberal premiums offered to persons obtaining 
subscribers, had some weight in the matter. Prob- 
ably as much as disinterested benevolence. At all 
events, it came to pass, on one of our loveliest October 


mornings, in 1872, I emerged from my boarding place, 
fresh from a careful perusal of a specimen copy of the 
Sona JouRNAL, thoroughly acquainted with its mer- 


its and attractions, its music tingling at my finger- 
tips, just ready to drop off at a moment’s warning; in 
short, armed and equipped for a successful encounter 
with anybody, and everybody I chanced to meet. 
Before starting, I furnished myself with a blank book, 
lead pencil, and capacious portmonnaie, the former, to 
be filled to overflowing with the names of those eager 
to avail themselves of this opportunity for improve- 
ment and culture, the latter, without doubt, to receive 
their ready subscription. 

The air was clear and bracing, I well remember 
that morning. Sanguine and hopeful, I tripped 
lightly along, humming gaily a strain of the song 
contained in my specimen number, My first call was 
at the store of Mr, L., one of my patrons. 

“Ah Miss §., good morning.—Good morning,— 
ahem /—glad to see you.u—What can I do for you this 
fine day ?—Are you wanting one of our new alpacas? 
Splendid stock this season, finest by far in the market, 
dirt cheap, only examine this piece now—just what 
you need.” 

Inwardly wondering at the man’s knowledge of my 
needs, and hoping he would continue to feel as good 
natured as he then appeared, I hastened to make 
known the object of my early call. 

“Subscribe for a musical paper ? let’s see it,—Ah! 
very good indeed, undoubtedly—can’t stop now to 
examine, but Jane does not really need it. Can’t you 
teach her all she want’s to know, without this addi- 
tional expense? This is extra, you see—and we take 
our weekly paper.” 

“Yes, but Mr. L.,” I replied, “ there is music furn- 
ished in each ‘number of the SONG JOURNAL, that 
would, if bought in sheet form, amount to little less 
than the subscription price for a year. Thus Jane 
could very soon have a nice collection of pleasing 
pieces at very little expense.” 

“Nonsense, Miss S., teach her some good Sunday 
school hymns and her exercises, that will be quite 
sufficient to satisfy me.” 

Mr. L. did not subscribe, any more than I bought 
the alpaca. Jane, his dutiful daughter, is learning 
her Sabbath school hymns and exercises. 

Next, on my list came Widow P., who keeps a neat 
little notion store on our main street. Her scn Fred, 
is a promising pupil of mine (I wish he promised to 
become a good player.) I thought the Sona JouURNAL 
would help him along. 

“Dear Miss 8., fresh as a June rose; bless your 
heart—I was just thinking how prettily you would 
become one of these pink bows—being as how you’re 
a favorite of mine, and Fred. sets a store by you too. 
I'll let you have one at cost price. Shall I do it up?” 

I replied in the negative, assuring the worthy widow 
that my call on her this morning was not for the purpose 
of gratifying my taste for things pretty and becoming, 
I produced my paper, and soon became eloquent over 
its desirable qualities. I told her what a help it 
would be to Fred.—now that he was just beginning 
to take pieces, etc. 

“Can't afford it, am doing more now than I’d ought 
in letting Fred. idle away his time over that organ. 
He don’t know nuthin at all when he gits himself 
duwn with his musical book before his eyes, his feet 
and hands a pawin away for dear life,.and making 
such a racket, I’m near a most distracted. Prof. B. 
thinks Fred. should have a gentleman for his teacher, 
when this term is out I'll let him take of the profes- 
sor. He was in here a few days ago—he plays lovely 
—and says he knows he can teach Fred. more in one 
term than any lady can in three. Excuse me, there’s 
a customer.” 

The first name that honored my book was that of 
our parson, who “felt it his duty to encourage art, 
inspire hope in the youthful mind, and a willing ear 
to the call of the needy” (that’s me I thought), 
“and be first and foremost in every good word and 
work,” would “hand me his dollar on the following 
Sabbath.” Let me here mention that probably owing 
to the fact that our missionary collection came on the 
following Sabbath, or to some shortcoming in our 


7 =~ 


good. pastor's purse, or memory, the name is all 1 


have. — Fay te 
However, to prove “ what’s in a name” several of - 
our good people emulated their revered pastor, by 


s 


“lending a willing ear,” and promised to think favor- _ 


ably of the matter. Somewhat encouraged by this 
harbinger of success, I ate a generous dinner that day, 
and immediately proceeded to my canvassing. Called 
first on our “ leading soprano, hearing strains of music 
proceeding from the parlor, I paused long enough to 
allow the singer to finish up the anthem for the fol- 
lowing Sabbath, then rang the bell. The young lady 
herself answered the summons. Was “delighted to 
see me, but so wfraid I had heard her sing. Was just 
trying her voice.” 

Inwardly wishing she knew how trying her voice 
was to her listeners sometimes, I told her that I had 
brought her something which I knew she “being a 
musician would appreciate. Not only on account of 
the music the paper contained, but in view of the 
great amount of excellent advice and valuable infor- 
mation found in its columns,” adding, that “ we musi- 


-cal people must try to keep ourselves acquainted with 


matters of interest to the profession.” My latter 
remark seemed to penetrate the most direct avenue to 
her ear and purse, as she honored my list with her 
name, and my purse with a dollar, and is now one of the 
most ardent of worshipers at the shrine of the Sona 
JOURNAL. 

“A musical journal Miss 8 !—What in the name of 
a civilized community do I want of such a paper, 
why I can’t get up a respectable whistle even, and 
couldn’t tell ‘Old Dog Tray,” from “Three. Blind 
Mice,” if I should see him.” The speaker was the 
principal of our High School. 

“Do you suppose,” he continued, “I care to read 
the musical gossip that makes up a greater portion of 
the contents of these papers? to know how high 
Madame A. can screech when she is well paid for it, 
or the precise length of time Signor B. can sustain a 
note without severing connection of soul and body, 
I don’t feel any happier to be told that some celebrity 
was the recipient of a huge bouquet at her last appear- 
ing, and acknowledged it with a most winning smile, 
and profound obeisance. Why I’m much more con- 
cerned as to the success of our demure little music 
teacher, in this lazy, antedeluyian village, than I ever 
want to be in the doings of these famous stars.” A 
roguish twinkle in his kind grey eye, and the pecu- 
liarly droll expression playing around his mouth, as 
he spoke, accompanied by a rapid thrust into his 
pocket after a very consumptive looking wallet, reas- 
sured me, and I departed with his name on my list, 
another dollar in my purse, and an encouraging word 
and hope of success from his kind heart, quickened 
my pace as I hastened over the way, where a swinging 
sign of blue and gilt announced to those interested, 
that a certain M. D. held himself in readiness to 
attend to the various ailments of their mortal bodies, 
Now this enterprising young physician and our lead- 
ing tenor, are one and the sameindividual. The gen- 
tleman himself hastened tou answer my knock, and to 
assure me with the blandest of smiles playing beneath 
his buff mustache, that he was at my service—he 
knew I needed a tonic, for I had seemed to be over- 
taxing my strength for a long time—he had a remedy 
which would “ rejuvenate my whole system.” Assur- 
ing him that I neither felt overtaxed or ancient, and 
that at the first approach of disease his professional 
skill should be tested, I made known my errand, 
observing very carelessly (?) that our soprano had — 


subscribed, knowing the tender state of his feelings 
in that direction. I felt sure that he would “go and 
do likewise,’ and he did. Well my list was not of 
sufficient length to entitle me toa Haines Piano, or 
an Estey Organ, but the premium awarded to my 
number was promptly forwarded—and every month 
brings a budget of Sona JouRNALS to our P. O., and- 
already I can perceive the good results arising there- 
from. Weare better, and wiser in our own estima- 
tion at all events, and it is a universal opinion among 
those who receive the paper, that they would be very 
loth to do without it. 
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“ Music is the only arl which cannot corrupt the mind.” 
y “The man that hath no music in himself 1s fit for treasons, 
stratagems and spoils: Let no such man be trusted.” 
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t Musical Artists. 


We have our Rubinsteins, our Listzs, our Parepa 
Rosas, our Kelloggs, Pattis, Nilssons and swarms 
of witlings, to whom all this disquisition will seem 
a sad waste of words; a mighty fuss about ‘‘ Tweedle 
dum and tweedle dee;”’ though it were easy to find 
apologists in authorities as weighty as these: but 
this would be a waste of words. Who prates of 
¥ colors to the blind, euphony to the deaf, or sensi- 
o bility to the block? If the majority of those who 
Ti love music are grossly ignorant of its principles,— 
can we be surprised at the contempt of those who 
cannot discover the intellectual worth of our art in 
the conduct of its admirers? What mental light can 
be perceptible in the raptures excited by inarticulate 
sounds? Yet one would think that the voice of 
nature, universality of feeling, and the suflrages of 
ages, might justify the general partiality to the inno- 
cent and delightful resource that ever mitigated the 
sorrows, and enhanced the enjoyments of human 
life. Silence the lark, cuckoo, thrush, and nightin- 
gale, the natural teachers of music, and you cast a 
gloom over nature that reduces the light of day to a 
pale and sickly gleam, blackens the blue perspective, 
clothes the glassy Jake in stygian darkness, and 
_ throws a browner horror on the woods. 
If gratitude be due to the Giver of light, it is no 
_ less so to the giver of melody and harmony, and to 
talk contemptuously of His gifts, is as revolting to 
3 good sense, as it isto piety. If these gifts be abused 
3 and made injurious or ridiculous by man, let us, to 
use a homely phrase, place the saddle on the right 
horse, and not foolishly judge of an art by its abuse. 
Intemperance may convert food to poison; the form 
and face of a man may be caricatured, and music 
_ be degraded to unmeaning jingle, but who appreci-. 
ates corn by chaff, or the mental and coporeal powers 
by lunacy, disease, and deformity? 
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George F.. Bristow’s “Arcadian.” 


_ This new symphony was played with great success 
a late concert of the ‘‘ Brooklyn Philharmonic 
Society.” That the music is good, that it is artisti- 
cally arranged, that its sequences are all correct, that 
fects arising from judicious arrangement of theme 
ure all right, picturesque, and elaborate, we know, 
and hence justly accord to its author; for, nothing 
else could be expected from him,,. But in its analy- 
sis, we could not divest ourself of ‘‘ear marks,” 
_ derived from Felician David's ‘‘ Desert.”—We know 
not from any positive knowledge, that Mr. Bristow 
ever saw the work above alluded to; or, that he has 
any knowledge, whatsoever of its existence. But 
we do know that authors of to-day, are copying 
from those of the past;—and, to say the masters of 
the past century, with those who grace the records 
fhe present; the sunlight-genius of whom com- 


tie 


The Song Fournal. . 


mands the admiration of every lover of music; the 
key to the progress of which we boast of will be 
apparent. Talk of going beyond Haydn, Weber or 
Beethoven in instrumentation, of Mozart or Mendels- 
sohn in vocal; and, we say, the utterances are jargon 
and nonsense, no more nor less, 


Derroit, April 16th, 1873. 
To the Editor of Sona JoURNAL. 

Much is said, and special attention is being paid in 
our churches to the subject of congregational singing 
in our city and elsewhere, at the present time. The 
object of this address ‘is to ask if the leader of con- 
gregational singing should occupy any definite posi- 
tion in the church; in the rear of the congregation, in 
its centre, or in the front of the same? Should he 
have a tenor, baritone, or bass voice in the discharge 
of this duty? Should he sing the melody (or treble) 
or the part to which his voice is naturally adapted, 
tenor, bass, or baritone? These questions are pro- 
pounded to you because you have, from first to last, 
in the Sone JoURNAL advocated congregational sing- 
ing. PAOLI. 

In reply to Paoli’s interrogations, we say he has 
opened a subject never, to our knowledge, before 
touched upon, on this important subject ; one which 
has for years past commanded the attention of the 
two prominent leaders and exponents of congrega- 
tional singing, the late Drs. Lowell Mason and 
Thomas Hastings. But to come directly to our reply 
to Paoli’s questions, we say : 

Ist. There can never be good congregational sing- 
ing unless the congregation learn to sing, which we 
believe to be a duty as much as to learn to pray. The 
ability to praise God acceptably lies in the cultivation 
of those powers and faculties which He has given, 
and the more perfect this talent given us, be it one, 
two or five, the more acceptable to Him. 

2d. There can never be good congregational music 
without a choir to control it, and an instrument to 
buoy up the voices. No voice, tenor, baritone or bass 
can sing treble, unless he be a eunuch ; hence, to at- 
tempt to sing treble in its truthful position cannot be 
done. It may be sung truthfully and melodiously in 
the natural tone of voice by any above alluded to, 
but in conjunction with female voices, never, unless 
its register be changed. We say, then, the voice 
should ever be controlled in singing within the regis- 
ters nature has given in which ever part adapted. 
“Let all the people praise Thee,” is the divine com- 
mand, and if a congregation be led by a single voice, 
assisted by an instrument (as it ever should be), the 
most eligible position for him to occupy is in front, 
where he may be seen by all. Moreover, the congre- 
gation should always 7’se in this part of their wor- 
ship. 


Memorial Song—“Strew the Flowers.” 


THIS new and beautiful song and chorus by 8S. W. 
Straub, contained in our present issue of the Sona 
JOURNAL, we commend to our readers, as seasonable; 
and the sentiments of which will find a hearty 
response, not alone to those whose homes are left deso- 
late in the removal of loved-ones therefrom, but also 
to those who cherish the memories of the fallen brave. 
We say, then, in the language of the song :— 

“Here upon this hollowed ground, 
We bring our offering, rare, 


While holy incense breath of flow’rs 
Is borne upon the air. 


Here we come in memory of the honor’d and the brave, 
Who fought, our dear and lovely land from tyrany to save. 


Cuorvus—Bring the choicest flowers of spring, 
Strew them o’er the graves— 
Where they rest in calm repose, 
Chant your sweetest lays. 


It is right to say the bouquet brought is not from 
Achilla Millefolia, nor African Marygold, intertwined 
with the Bilbery, the Black-thorn or Ebony; but the 
true Elder of the American E]m,—without a particle 


of Bird's-foot Trefoil, but the simple Apple-blossoms 
of the Fennel and Flowering Reed. 

Bring, then, your flowers, strew them o’er the graves 
of the loved departed you will soon meet on the 
‘other shore,” rejoicing,—the while,—that the sepa- 
ration is brief, and that there, flowers immortal bloom 
—that there, separation from loved ones comes—never, 
—but sweeter, happier, holier songs than permitted to 
raise here, will greet you in the welcome abode of the 
blest, “beyond the dark and narrow tomb.” The 
beautiful song to which we have alluded is published 
and for sale in sheet form by C. J. Whitney & Co., 
197 Jefferson avenue. 


Mons. Mazurette’s Concert. 


THE concert given by Mons. Mazurette, at Music 
Hall on the evening of the 16th, was well attended, 
notwithstanding the extreme inclemency of the 
weather. The number and evident appreciation of 
the audience must have been gratifying to the Prof. 
who had prepared a choice entertainment, which taken 
as a whole was well rendered. If any improvement 
could have been suggested, it would have been the 
abridgment of the programme. 

Of Mons. Mazurette’s skill as a pianist there is no 
question, his rendition of the several selections he had 
made was not only wonderful in execution but proved 
the man a’ master of his instrument—the pupils who 
took part did both their teacher and themselves ample 
credit, all promising great proficiency—‘ Fairy Boat,” 
by Mons. Mazurette, is a very pleasing Barcarolle, we 
predict for it a wide circulation. We trust the future 
will often bring these musical treats, which seem to 
be fully appreciated, and as all entertainments of 
home talent properly conducted should be, are well 
patronized. The numerous friends of Mons. Mazu- 
rette will be gratified to know another of his enter- 
taining concerts will be given the first week in June. 


Novel Advertisements. 


As an index of progress among a people indicative 
of character, the following is clipped from the daily 
Oregonian, printed in Portland, which will be perused 
with profit by the famous Delmonico, or any others 
of the profession. The Mr. Thompson whose estab- 
lishment is alluded to below is a hard working black- 
smith, and, with his wife run the concern on the tem- 
perance plan: 

“ THomMPpson’s Two-Bit Hovuss, Front street, be- 
tween Main and Madison. No Deception there! 
‘Hi you Muck A Muck,’ and here’s your Bill of Fare. 
Three kinds of meat for dinner,—also for Breakfast 
and Supper. Ham and Eggs every other day, and 
fresh fish, hot Rolls, and cake in abundance. Hurry 
up! and none of your sneering at cheap boarding 
houses. Now’s the time to have the wrinkles taken 
out of your bellies after a hard winter. Board and 
Lodging $5,00, board, $4—Six new rooms furnished 


with beds the best in town, at my branch house, corner. 


of First and Jefferson. 
sinew of the country.” 


“ Hi you Muck a Muck,” is a phrase in the Chinoak 
language for plenty to eat, 


Il am ready for the bone and 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING OF THE CHICKERING 
Prano.—List ! its sweet, mellow tones break on the 
ear, through the sounding-boards of almost every 
paper in our land, Are these the birds that sang 
“just fifty years ago?’—Well, Jonas, strike your 
“harp celestial,” its the same. The propetic vision 
which fired your soul, the dim, hazy distance of per- 
fection seen and acting as an incentive, strong and 
controlling, guiding and impelling every effort, 
teaches us permitted to linger on the shores of time, 
it is the same,—in principle. Bring, then, if permit- 
ted to witness the festive scenes from yon fairy abode, 
the golden harpers that surround you, and let their 
benign influence play on minds left behind, kith or 
kin, and thus add joy to the festivities of the aniver- 
sary we celebrate. 


—* 
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The Chickering Piano. 

We are among those who love to look after ante- 
ctdents; though at first view it may appear to a 
reflecting mind all wrong, because the golden com- 
mand teaches us to “‘ take no thought of the morrow, 
for we know not what a day will bring forth;” a 
doctrine in many respects false in principle, and 
pernicious in practice. The plans formed to-day, 
the work executed, in conformity with them, when 
analyzed, tend not to the past, but the future, and 
hence the principle of progression is onward and not 
anterior. It is joyous to trace from step to step, the 
history of any enterprise for gocd, any effort that 
has for its aim the happiness and welfare of 
humanity. 

Jonas Chickering, the father of the famous piano 
bearing his name, a fraction less than fifty years ago, 
commenced the manufacture of his instruments with 
his own hands; and, as if by prophetic vision, from 
first to last, seemed to comprehend with sunlight 
certainty the glory to be achieved by assiduity to it, 
and perseverence the acme of endeavors to make the 
best instruments in the world. That his efforts have 
been crowned with success, amid all competitors, 
from first to last, not only from foreign competition, 
but also from the same at home, is fully attested 
in the fifty thousand pianos, whose sweet and thril- 
ling tones, delight and make happy the hundreds of 
thousands in every quarter of the globe from day to 
day. 

That the perfection of the piano was the dominant 
aim of this good man, and that his energies centered 
in the accomplishment of this noble work, is doubt- 
less true; still, we have alluded to but a single point 
in his history, should we refrain from saying, that 
in ‘every good word and work,” in the promotion 
of the cause of music, his heart, hand and purse were 
ever open. We speak from knowledge in this direc- 
tion, all of which will be corroborated by many who 
reverentially bow to his influence as president of the 
Handel and Haydn Society—the oldest and wealthi- 
est in our country,—‘‘The Boston Academy of 
Music,”—and ‘‘ The Musical Edueation Society ”— 
in all of which he manifested an interest deep and 
telling. We cannot conclude what we have to say 
of this good man more truthfully, nor so well in 
language of our own, as by quoting from Mr. Wat- 
son of the ‘‘ Art Journal.” He says:— 


“( CHICKERING & Sons will be half a hundred years 
old inafew weeks. Fifty years of business life from 
father to sons, and the firm younger in its virile 

strength and more prosperous than ever! Through 
the overwhelming competition of English and Euro- 
pean makers in its growth, through the almost crush- 
ing losses entailed by the repudiation of the South in 
1861-62, and in despite of the brilliant and deter- 
mined competition of other makers, great and small, 
the business of Chickering & Sons has risen from one 
piano per week to ten pianos per day, or sixty pianos 
turned out and disposed of each week in the year. 

Nearly fifty thousand of the Chickering pianos are 
in use in this country and elsewhere; this number 
would have been more than doubled, but for the fact 
that Chickering & Sons were the pioneers of Ameri- 
can manufacture, and had to fight for twenty years, 
when the sales were necessarily difficult and slow, 
against the universal preference for pianos of foreign 
manufacture. Theirs was the fight and the struggle 
against a foreign foe, whose discomfitures in America 

to pursue the business with success. 

The death blow to the importation of foreign 
pianos was the voluntary use of the Chickering 
grand pianos, by, chronologically speaking, Richard 
Hoffman, Strakosch, Gottschalk and Sigismund 
Thalberg, and a host of other pianists, in preference 
to those of the European makers, Erard, Pleyel, 
Broadwood and Herz. This was the blow which 
literally put an end to importation, and the Ameri- 
can grand piano was left in undisputed possession of 


the American Continent, both for public and private 
purposes. 

If this was a bloodless, it was a great national 
victory achieved by Chickering & Sons, and a vic- 


maker in the country, who has fought the difficult 


and skill. 
business in this country, is something to be proud of, 
when we remember how great houses rise and fall— 
flash out into sudden brilliancy and sink, suddenly, 


aname. Chickering & Sons to-day is a young firm, 


the American piano,” the inventor of the~‘‘iron 
frame,” and the ‘grand circular scale,” improve- 
ments which have revolutionized the pianos of the 
world; and the more recent honors, springing from 
the inherited skill and genius of the present head of 
the firm, developed in their magnificent instruments 


the Legion of Honor, at the great Paris Exposition, 
in 1867, as a special and peculiar recognition of trans- 
cendent mechanical skill. 

So Chickering & Sons may well celebrate their fif- 
tieth business anniversary. They may remember, 
with heartfelt sorrow, how death has blotted out two 
honored and beloved names from the firm scroll; but 
they can sayy with proud consciousness, that they 
have maintained the honorable name bequeathed by 
the founder of the firm, and have extended the repu- 
tation of Chickering & Sons, to the ends of the four 
quarters of the globe, or to wherever modern civili- 
zation has obtained a foothold. 

Those who will take the time to analyze the, fore- 
going, will find it for their interests to observe the 
declaration subjoined: C. J. Wurrney & Co. are 
agents for the above world-renowned instruments, 
and prepared to sell to the trade in unlimited num- 
ber, or singly, on terms the same as by sending di- 
rectly to the manufacturers, thereby saving the cost 
of transportation from Boston to the purchaser. 
This is truly a consideration worthy of note, and 
should be so considered by every one desirous of 
procuring the best instrument used in the world. 


Another Wonderful Invention. 

The Brussels correspondent of the Musical Stand- 
ard speaks of a wonderful invention due to the 
genius of Monsieur Vitus Gevaert, now creating con- 
siderable sensation in musical circles there, and 
especially among organists. It is an appliance by 
the aid of which a player touching but one note will 
play a full chord, so that a novice will now be able 
to accompany a chant merely by striking the note 
sung by the choir. The appliance is called the Har- 
monista, and consists of a strong wooden frame, 
which is fixed cross ways above the key-board of the 
organ. The piece of wood is full of small pistons, 
which act in their turn upon small hammers covered 
with leather, which strike the notes when the piston 
is touched. Some of these pistons are colored white, 
some black, the former only play major chords, the 
latter minor chords. The mechanism is inexpensive 
and easily fitted upon any instrument. The chords 
of the Harmonista are by M. Auguste Gevaert, of the 
Conservatoire, and brother to the inventor. The 
invention is said to be theoretically perfect, and of 
its practical use, several of the most eminent organ- 
ists speak with very highest terms.—Boston Globe. 

Well, the truth of all said above cannot by any 
principle of moral ethics be denied; for, the Musical 
Standard through its correspondent asserts its truth- 
fulness, and the Boston Glove reiterates. Now, in 
‘the mouth of two or three witnesses every word 
shall be established.” Truly ‘‘there’s a good time 
coming,” even the time when the merest tyro in 
music can handle the organ even with one finger. 
Rejoice, ye delvers in the study of harmony, the 
morn of a bright and glorious day is dawning, for 
the night is far spent. Weep and mourn, ye organ 
builders, many of whom have spent a life-time in 


the perfection of-the most noble of instruments, for 


your vocation is gone,—Ep, Sona JOURNAL. 


URNAL. | 


tory which has been shared by at least one other 


way up to the front rank by indefatigable industry 
The fiftieth anniversary of any great 


into obscurity, leaving, literally, but the memory of 


with all the experience of age; it bears the honors of 
Jonas Chickering, rightfully called the ‘‘father of 


of every class, and culminating in the decoration of 


and instrumental,! 
moves with the strides of a giant with seven mile 
boots. 
or Boston, of every variety, the truly sweet, artistic, 
performed music. How we in the west long for, and 


Convention of Editors of Musical Journals. , 


Sometime last autumn, the Rochester (N. Ys) Musi: 


cal Times suggested the idea of holding aconvention, 


editorial, of the musical papers of our country, which 


was responded to in the subsequent issues of most of 


the journals in a manner indicative of a deep and 
truly abiding interest in the measure. We have 
watched with solicitude the results arising from the 
inauguration of the movement above alluded to, 
which we cannot but view as important, and if 
rightly directed practical, and tending directly and 
indirectly to the promotion ef the cause of music. 
But for some reason, doubtless best known to pro- 
jectors and affiliators with the same, not a sound 
pianissimo or forte has been heard from them for 
months past; so that we are forced to the conclusion 
the project stands adjourned sine die. The ostensible 
cause arising therefrom might, perhaps, be cyphered 
out on the slate of antecedents, pertaining to which 
would doubtless be invidious to talk about; hence, 
we refrain from saying just what we think, lest 
something be said which might cause a modulation 
in harmonical interests too abrupt to dilate upon. 
This, however, we will say, there are not less than 
one thousand in our country connected with its 
musical and literary journals—to say nothing of the 
political, agricultural, and scientific,—who in all 
respects, save teachers, vocal and instrumental, can 
be looked upon in any other light, if duty is dis- 
charged, than conservators of the ‘‘ art divine,” and 
wielding an influence potent and controlling. Indeed, 
adding the publishers of music, coupled with the 
journals not exclusively musical, above alluded to, 
with the teachers, and the numerical number would 
not fall a fraction short of twenty times that to 
which allusion is made. Now, in the name of all 
that’s good, why cannot this multitude,—for it can- 
not be considered otherwise—come together in 
social, fraternal union, and talk over face to face, 
interests all profess to love and ostensibly seek to 
promote ? We await answer from north, south, east 
and west. Give us such a meeting, and that glorious 
results will follow, we firmly believe. 


Is Music a Luxury ? 


How rapid is the progress of music, both vocal 
Will it never have bounds ? 


It is moreover sure to come from New York, 
sigh to see and hear the first debut of the artists from 


abroad continually coming to us to teach their new 
fashioned music! How delectable it would be of a 


It. 


warm day, to hear a colloquy to the following tenor: . 


““My dear Miss Tulip, do play me an air on the 
piano.” ‘‘ What color, Mr. Bantum?” ‘‘ Now that 
is a very discriminating question, Miss Tulip, and I 
always like to see discrimination in music; give us 
your choice.” ‘ Vy then, Mr. Bantum,”—for the 
dear creatures will sometimes vy it a little,—‘* Vy 
then, I will play you a purple, because they say pur- 
ple is sometimes the color of the beautiful purple 
Italian sky, and so it must be musical.” ‘‘ Much 
obliged to you, Miss Tulip, how delightful will be 
the accompaniment! But don’t forget the aromatic 


essence, for that will be necessary to make up a trio ~ 


by yourself. How charming it will be to see such 


beautiful tones, and partake of their fascinating aro- : 


matic odor! I am excessively obliged to you, Miss 
Tulip.” What can be a‘more perfect personification 
of harmony than the fragrance and the hues of the 
lilac diffused through the notes of music ! 


Popr’s Wittow.—The first weeping willow in 
England was planted by Alexander Pope, the poet. 
He received a present of figs from Turkey, and 
observing a twig in the basket, ready to ‘bud, he 
planted it in his garden, and it soon became a fine 
tree. From this stock, all 
England and American originated. make 


all the weeping willows in | 


ir} 


friendship between mS ie is proverbial ; 
r interrupted by those weaknesses which, in 
y other profession, in all ages, characterize the 
‘mities'of genius! The pistol is never carried 
‘the true artist in music, for his heart goes out in 
sushing warmth and love towards his brother! Dis- 
cord, selfish preferment, and the little animosities 
that fleet over the experience of others, profession- 
ally, aré unknown to the truthful musician! How 
strange! Tempers of watchful delicacy gather up 
in silence and darkness, motives so shadowy in their 
gq origin, and of such miniature growth, that, never 
breaking out into overt acts, they escape all other 
eyes but those of the parties themselves. These 
causes of enmity are too subtle to bear the touch ; 
they cannot be inquired after, nor can they be des- 
_ eribed; so that it may be truthfully announced that 
in any difference arising it may be said that the 
minds of such men have quarreled, rather than them- 
selves; they utter no complaints, but they avoid 
each other. Hence, all the world perceive that two 
musicians of the finest genius have separated from 
‘motives on which both were silent, but which 
_ evidently operated with equal force on both. What 
a glorious ending of differences existing between 
‘two rivals in the “art divine”—both sent back to 
_ their inkstand to compose works which will render 
; happy and bless mankind. 
The Sutter College of Music. 


— 
- We have watched the progress of this truly good 
and noble institution from its incipient commence- 
ment; and, though its growth cannot with truth be 
said to be meteoric, yet its worth and merits are 
_ beginning to shine with communding effulgence. 
We have just received its new circular for 1878; and, 
hy reference to its efficient corps of profeasdrs and 
_ teachers, with its formidable list of patrons—many 
f whom we know personally,—we are prepared to 
say, this little but beautiful city of Painesville have 
a school, comparing,—without invidiousness, —with 
any on this continent, or the European. It is truly 
cheering, also, to contrast the expenses accrutng 
om a connection with Dr. Sutter’s College with 
those abroad, for we find them greatly diminished, 
_ while the facilities for the acquirement of a thorough 
_ theoretical education are not abridged in the least. 
Let it then be said, stay at home to study your 
-music,—for ‘‘ there’s no place like home.” 


~ 
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New Books. 


- 
_ Esster Beuns.--We take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to a work which has been laid on our table dur- 
ing the past month—a collection of Easter anthems, 
carols, chants, hymns, etc., in pamphlet form, selected 
_ and arranged by William Dressler. We should have 
been glad to have noticed this worthy publication 
d the festival of the church had passed. However, 
much that the work contains can be made available 
at other seasons, and on coming Easters we predict a 
larger demand for Haster Bells. Selections from Abt, 
Mendelssohn, Smart, Dressler, Claribel and others, 
nged with fine accompaniments for piano or 
organ, numbering twelve or fourteen, compose the 
ork. Where all are so pre-eminently choice it 
vould be difficult to speak in praise of any in par- 
ticular ; suffice it to say, a careful perusal of the en- 
book has given us unqualified pleasure and satis- 
action. The utter absence of anything common- 
place or hackneyed renders such a compilation attrac- 
tive and desirable. We heartily recommend it to 
pameces and Sabbath-schools generally. 
- Conrconpta.—A collection of the choicest four- 


‘part songs for male voices, with English and German 


Words, by Leopold Engelke, We have examined this 

pbpeks and say it is just the book for whom de- 

t ading } authors are Mendelssohn, Kalli- 
; od 


| wooda, Kreutzer, Abt, and othars famed for artistic 


compositions of this character. For sale by C. J. 
Whitney & Co, 197 Jefferson avenue. 


Prerer’s Epition oF ‘“Srrauss’ FAVORITE 
WALtTz,” arranged for the violin, contains about 
twenty selections from the best and most popular 
of Strauss’ compositions, brilliant and showy, re- 
markable alike for originality of thought, and 
diversity of expression, the productions of Strauss 
have won for him a world-wide fame. This compi- 
lation will be welcomed with delight by his many 
friends and admirers. 


THe Musica, Ecoo.—We have before us Te 
Musical Echo for April, published by H. M. Hemp- 
stead. It isa neat and beautifully printed monthly 
magazine, of music and literature. It is a welcome 
addition to our exchanges, because its contents are 
both instructive and highly in‘eresting, containing | 
several columns of well made up art notes, and cri- | 
tiques, correctly and well-put, developing a desire to 
represent rightly everything upon which it touches: 
illustrating the knowledge that truthfulness depends | 
upon the vanish, or Heho. We commend it heartily 
to the patronage of all lovers of music. 


Oddities and Fun. 


PRIOR, being told never to place confidence in a person 
you don’t know, remarked, “At that rate you wouldn’t trust | 
your own father.” 

An American Indian being told by a missionary to love 
his enemies, declared he had ‘a great attachment for those 
that hurt’ him—rum and cider. 


CHESTERFIELD having been informed by his phy sician | 


that he was dying by inches. thanked heaven he was not so , 


tall by a foot as Sir Thomas Robinson. 


A gentleman on introducing his brother to Johnson, re- | 
marked, “ Doctor, when you've sat together some time, 
yow'll find my brother very interesting,” * Sir,” replied J., “I 
cannot wait.” 

PORSON haying exasperated a disputant by a dryness of 
sarcasm, the petulant opponent addressed the professor, 
“Mr. Porson, I beg leave to tell you, sir, that my opinion of 
youis perfectly contemptible.” Porson piquently replied, 
“T never knew an opinion of yours which was not-con- 
temptible.” 


KERPING THE FIELD.—A dispute once occurred between 
an English oflicer and a French one, as to which of the ar- 
mies they respectively belonged to won a certain battle. 

“JT think the victory remained with us,” said the English- 
man, “for a very large portion of our force kept the field.” 

“A very large portion indeed,” replied the Frenchman 


drily, “ the killed and wounded.” i 


QUACKERY.—“Ma‘am,” said a quack to a nervous old 
lady, “your case is a scrutuntutury complaint.” 
“ Pray, doctor. what is that ? ” 


“Tt is a dropping of the nerves, ma’am, the nerves hay- F 
ing fallen into the pizarintum, the chest becomes morberous | 


and the head goes tizarizan, tizarizen.” 
“Ah! doctor.” exclaimed the old lady, ¢ 
my feelings exactly.” 


‘you have described 


Iv is whimsical enough to see how different minds jump 
to different conclusions. When it was told that certain in- 
habitants had no arms and no money— “What,” exclaims 
Buonaparte, ‘no arms, how do they conquer other countries 
or defend their own?” ‘No money,” announces a kind- 
hearted judicial functionary, “ how do they carry on the 
government?” And, “Of what use,” says Peter the Great, 
to the Quakers, ‘can you be in any kingdom, since you will 
neither bear arms nor fight ?” 


A CERTAIN judicial personage in Great Britain was par- 
ticularly fond of ham. Being at a feast where a hot ham 
sent forth its flavor, he was asked— “If you, sir, had been 
educated a Jew, how would you have acted, if, when very 
hungry, such a ham ag this had been placed before you?” 
“Sir, I would have pulled off my hat, made a low bow, and 
said, with Agrippa— ‘almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christain.’” 


THE SONG JOURNAL FREE! 


To all buyers of music we offer to send the rat Joursal free 


selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. vd 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, ete., purchasing not less than $10 <3 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the | 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our epe-— 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music : 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable fn advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
favor us with prompt renewals? 

C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 
Detroit. 


SONG JOURNAL 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1878, 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 


jan-72. 


Premiums: 
3 Subscribers at #1 each, Sheet Music worth........ $ 1 50 
5 bi ee 2 s $f eaten 250 
10 re ve * ae eS 5 00 
15 Fe - se s Mi Seececea, BOO 
20 “ “ 1 Rosewood Guitar, incase.. 2000 
25 Ms ss 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 ” Ge 1 ms “with Stool 30 00 
40 ae - 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 ss ay 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 ss a 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 é lL Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Style. Or. sk. s saccade eoreee™ 100.00 ey 
| 124 < > 1Estey Organ, 5 stops,styleD 125 00 — 
150 a“ “ 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CODE: nc capinsicdanunelat «es» 150 00 
200 $e as 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 “ “ 1 y $6 2D..cece 2) 00 
300 bi Le 1 s “ 81...... 300 00 
400 “ 1 « “ 40, pipe 
COP sn ciateecnseaeaencm «+++ 400 00 
500 “ “ 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


{ 


| The papers need not be sent all to the same post office, 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. ; 
Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of ee 
ecribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 

cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a _ 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. , 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests pen 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 


PHRENOLOGY.—A craniologist once dined in company 
with a gentleman who was too much addicted to sacrifice to 
the jolly god. The philosopher, who never lost an opportu- 
nity to prosecute his favorite science, studied the toper’s 
head with great attention. The gentleman left the room, 
when the craniologist took occasion to observe to the wife 
of the bacchanalian— “Ah, madam, what a fine musician 
your husband is, I never saw the organ of music so fully 
developed.” 

“ Indeed, sir,” said the lady, “ I don’t know what organ he 
may have, but if he have any I’m sure it’s a barrel organ.” 


Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 
Publishers of THe Sone JOURNAL, r 


197 J emerson Aven 
DETROIT, MICH. — 


the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own _ ae 
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IN MEMORY OF OUR FALLEN HEROES, 
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Here up-on this hal - low’d ground, We bring our off’ring _rare,.... 


dark - est clouds our sky o’er-spread And-war’s dread thunders « roll’d, 


thus so peace-ful- ly they sleep, And dream of wars no more, . 
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ho - ly in- cense, breath of flow’rs, Is borne up-on the = air..... 
beauteous flag was way - ing low, And trea-son’s hand grew bold.... *Twas 
flag they lov’d, the stripes and stars Is way-ing as of yore,... And 


Here wecome in mem -o-ry Of the hon - or’dand the brave,... Who — 
then, these sons of lib - er - ty, Went forth with sword in hands aut 
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fought, our dear and, love - ly land From tyr - an-ny to BAVe. 4 ws Fs 
shield their lov'd ones and their homes, And guard fair free - dom’s land... . ~ he Pee 
may it wave for - ev -' er on, The en- signof the free... | 
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CHORUS. 
Andantino. 
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Bring the choic-est flow’rs of Spring, Strew them o‘er their graves. . 
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STREW THE FLOWERS. 
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To His Friend Miss Kate V. Harrington, of Port Huron: 


THE WITCHES’ WALTZ. 
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E VELY PIECE BECOMZAENDED. 


re ’ eo f ¢ l A Soldiers’ Joy and Bennie Doon. D.K. 3. Baumbach. 3) | Sultana Polka. E flats B...0. cc. -s sense eeess Fiske, 
5 Solomon Grundy’s Waltz G. %....... .... 4 Lers. 20 } Surprise Schottivch. Fe 3.2... ...4.500s00505- Grobe. 
Diane A) we et Young Players, Soix, (Hvening)« sAgeDs «oe. vvvesewscesciescriiult Mayer, 35 | Sunny Sonth Mazurka. G. ©.......6....... Kinkel. 
Soft Breezes and Cradle Seng. D. K. 3.. Ascher. 20 | Sunny Seuth Polka. E flat. 3.......... Butterfield. 3 
The following list has been selected with Somebody’s Darling. F. 1........... .. .... Mack. 25 Supper Bell Polka. G 3............ pve ee Gilmore. 
special reference to the wants of Teachers, | Somebody’s Luggage Lancers. D. KK. 63... Coote. 60 | Supper Bell Polka. G. td Baumbach, 2 
and includes only our very best easy pieces Sommambula, Ge. Bi l.i. 2. ere es sens vees Moelling. 30 | Sunlight Waltz Ge 2.0... ik ww we seee: Metcalf. + 
of the First, Second and Third Grades. Try Sonitiatibnlass Gea... rh sue raise oes hes Itrug. 35 | Sanbeam Waltz... Bay Bi: ected dip. sean Poutton. 
any of them. They are all good, Soug of a Thousand Years. C. 3..... Baumbach. 3) | Sunrises’ A flat. Di..i0l 30. ose, Seas. Saroni. 
Song of the Egyptian Girl. E flat. 3..Baumbach. 30 | Sunset. Ae SB... 2. ccc cece ec ee cece ence eee tees Saroni. 
Search Thro’ the Wide World. F. ‘%,...... Oesten. 30 | Song of the Fairies. C. 1......0..........4 Murray. 20 | Swallows. As i3..........s00+ Sete. ee DLmery. 
Sea Bird Pollkn. An B.... 52.50.0202 2s. nseee Kinkel. 30 | Song of the Harvesters. C. 1...... ....... Root. 25 | Swallows, Os, BLT). il Ce es ee David. ! 
Sea Foam Waltzes. C. 3........-...-+--+ Brainard. 30 | Sontag Polka. G. 3...........60. cence Baumbach. 30 | Sweet Kathleen’s Lament. G. ‘2...........- Merz. 
Second Cottage Rondo. D. 3........... ....-dolst. 35 | Sophin Polka. A. 3........-.....00005 Wimmerstedt. 50 | Swinging on the Tree-Top. F. 1............ Root. 
Semiramide. G. 3..........----+-++-----> Baumbach. 20 Sounds from Home. G. 3.......... _. Baumbach. 30 | Swiss Air. C. 
Serenade from Don Pasquale. G. ‘%.... Benedict. 30 | Sounds from Home Waltzes. G. .. Baumbach, 30 | Swiss Boy. FP. 
Serenade Waltz. E flat. 3.................. Weiss. 30 | Sorrow Mazurka. D flat. 3.......... Tiingemann. £0 | Swiss Boy. G. 
Ee OR, (oS Seen eee Strack. 35 | Souvenir Galop. E. 3..............000000: Wagener. 20 | Swiss Herdsman. FE fiat. 8.0.00. .0..005. Nebauer. 
Seminary Polka. G. 2..............0--e sees Glynn. 20 | Spaniard’s Serenade. G. 3...........26 Juingmann.35 | Swiss Rondo. Ge, S. oo. k. os pees es sauagas bans Zabel. 
Seminary Waltz. D.  3............. see eeeeee Rink. 80 | Spanish Retreat. C. B...........002-02 es Baumbach, 30 | Sweet Robin Waltz FF. 3.............-- Goerdeler. 
Seminary Schottisch. E fiat. 3.......... Williams, 30 | Sparkle Schottisch. E flat. 3............ Lockwood. 40 | Sweet Briar Polka. ©. 3.............-0.005- Louis. 
Separation Waltz. B flat. 3 Grobe. 30 | Sparkling and Bright. C. ................ Taylor, 20 | Sweetheart Polka. D. %..... .......+-+--- Kappes. 
Sewing Machine Galop. D. Smith. 35 | Sparkling Dew Mazurka. F. 2.......... Warren. 30 | Sweetest Eyes Polka. G. %...........----+> Mack. 
Select One Polka Quickstep. C. 3....... Labitzky. 30 | Sparkling Sea. Barcarolle. G. 1........... Mack. 25 | Sycamore Schottisch. D. 3.............-- ...- Kehr, 2 
Seventh Regiment March. F. 3&........... Leland, 35 | Sparkling Quickstep. A flat. 3........... Wyman. 30 | Take me back Home Again. G. 1........ Hack. 
Shells of Ocenn. G. 3........... 000-2 e es Baumbach. 30 | Sparkling Wavelets. F. 2....... ad plesishptaas'ss Poot. 25 | Take your Gun and Go, John. F. 3..Laumbach. 
Shining Star Polka. D. 3. .......... .---. Kinkel, 30 | Spirit of the Glen Polka. (. 3.......... Lakinkel.30 | Tannhausers Co. 21). 5 ses cae tapeeneee Irug. 3 
Shabona Schottisch. C. 3...............5- Minkler. 30 | Sprague’s Grand March. B flat. 2....Hammercr. 30 | Tannhauser Grand March. I. 3......... Wagner. 
Shake Hands Schottisch. G. 3............- Bellak. 30 | | Teteen-Tete Galop. Fe 3..........00.000-0- Kinkel. 
Shakesperean Grand March. C. 3......... Pratt. 60 ; ——— | Ten Popula® Aira. -D. Keo 2k. eee Johnson. 40 
Shamrock Quickstep. F. 2.............++. Merrill, 30 : Tedesco, Pollina. Ged. aucereeeneuiet oe Dodworth, 20 
Sharpshooter’s March. D. 3......... Wimmerstedt. 39 | Universally POE RFE ‘ee by Beppeaokel | Pemple Polka Mazurka. A flat. 3....... Ziegfeld. 35 
Shelby March. A flat. 3...............-.. Bowman. 30 Soa eind pal Sess | Teresita Polka Mazurka. A fint. 3..... Vilanova. 20 mt 
Sherman Grand Atlanta March. ©. 3.. Wimmerstedt. 35 5) Themes” (Varied.)': De, Li.) ccs n dere auasanens Root. 25 i} 
Shower of Gold Polka. A. 3.............. Lorens. 35 KI M © ALL S | Theme Allemande. C. &............20.055 + Beyer, 35 ai 
Shower Waltz. B flat. 3................. Lockwood, 35 | Theme de Berton. (Varied.) FI. &........... Tlerz. 30 
Sigel’s Grand March. A. 3.............+5- Martin. 30 tol | Theme de Lortzing. F. 2.::.........--++- Rummel, 50 ge 
Silver Lake Quickstep. E flat. 3........ Thomas. 30 Grit itt Fae (ts, | Then Yowll Remember Me. F. 3..... Daumbach. 30 4 a 
silver Lake Waltz C. 3............... Baumbach, 30 ; ‘a 5 | Thinking of Home. D. 3..............--: >. Opeter. 4) ae 
Silver Cloud Schottisch. C. 3............... Lang. 30 Thou art Gone from my Gaze. F. 3..ZBawnbach. 30 . 
Silver Cloud Waltz F. 3.................. Tinkel. 30 Thou Reign’st in this Bosom. G. %...DBaumbach. 39 
Silver Leaf Polka. F. 3............... Taughwout. 49 peo OR A CE ee ae | theomel Wailea: s3.151 7,401 Gordon, 25 
Silver Leaf Polka. G. 3...,.........--.. Schaeffer. 30 | 1t contains 128 pages of Beautiful Music, Tis Midnight Hour. G. i8..........- ... Baumbach. 39 — x 
Silver Cascade Polka. D. 3............ Baumbach, 20 arranged expressly for Pipe or Reed Tiger Polka. De &.....cscccccceees aseseppe ed Smith, 30 3 
Silver Wreath Polka. D. 3................-- Tyjon. 39 Organs, from the works of the Tip-Top Mazurka. G. 2............0...05-- Bellak, 30 aes 
Silver Bell Polka. B flat. 3.,,..... ..... Wyman. 30 Most Eminent Composers. To the Cottage of my Mother. G. 3.......Grobe.40 
lore led a a Tees, Tt contains just such music as is needed for Church or | Tone Samm 9 Sees Oh Wats 2 ee Mordone 
ie ihe It: AOD teen Ammbulils: 30, | Tiler use, “at should be in the hands of every organist. * | Tom Thumb Quickstep. A. 3............. Ratcliffe. W 
Silver Arrow Waltz F. 3....:...........+ Curtiss, 20 Topaz Mavurka. Us) B.. ves.-sdcocess Ustiewe Moody. 30 
Silver Wave. (Barcarolle.) A flat. %.........2 Allen. 25 Price $2.00. Mailed postpaid, Tramp, Tramp, Tramp. C. 3.............0000- Root, 20 
Silvery Shower. C. 3.............---. ... Baumbach, 20 peas fo Traviata (La). C. 2.........45. See tanlces .. Krug. 85 
Silvery Fountain Polka. D. 3............- A RS) |) SO ee Ee Traviata, (Lit)eu Me 2... « 2/005 Heiineslapeeen Moelling. 30 
Silvery Waves. A flat. 3.................. Wyman. 50 | Sprites of the Rill. (Bolero.) G. 3..... Thompson. 30 | Trifles. C.F. 3...........-.5 onde Be eae Lemoine. 40 € 
Silvery Spring Waltz. A fiat. 3........... Wyman. 30 | Spring Blossoms. B flat, 3..........- eas pie Heller. 20 | Trombealeca-zar. C. 2..... Meee RTS ts -- Root. 30 
Silvery Kippies Schottisch. G. 3.... ....Bendiz. 30 Spring Flower Redowa. F. 3........ Burgmuller. 20 | Trovatore (Il). (6 Motifs) D. KK. 3....Baumbach. each 35 r F 
Silvia Schottisch. C. 3.............--..-+505+ Weiss. 30 | Spring Polka. E flat. 3................-5- Goerdeler. 3) | Trovatore (Il). Ge B....,.0...0c- ee eeenee Bawmbach, 20 3 
Silphide Polka Mazurka. G. 3........... Casorti. 20 | spring Style Schottisch. C. &...........-. Freund. 20 | Trovatore (Il) Ge By... .c2cesceceecseecesees Krug. 35 x 
Sisson’s Polka. D. 3.. ...........-.... 00005. Sisson. 30 | Squirrel Redowa. A. 1.........2.....00 0000 Rtoot!'25' |) Trovatore! (Iya CO. “S..h sacs nb dees ed aeeeees Moelliug. 30 
Simplicity Waltz. C. 2..........--....++005- Grobe. 30 | Stand Up for Uncle Sam. C. %......... Baumbach, 30 | Trovatore (Tl). D. 2.......2.-.20000- docos cee arse ym. " 
-* OG nT a ARS GS nr Mack 25 | star Spangled Banner. C, 3........... Baumbach. 2 Travintal Waltz. Gee S si hs eden cvns saves Kinkel, 30 ee 
x . Sicilian Vespers. C. 3.............-.000.-04- Bellak. 30 | Starlight Quickstep. G. 1... ....-.......-. Kinkel. 30 | Tremont House Polka. G. 3........... wees. Vaas, 30 = 
>: Silent Evening. G. 3................++.. Laumbach. 30 | Starlight Waltz. G. 2..........2....2+++ Bratnard. 80 | Troubadour Polka. G. 3........0.....++... Glynn. 30 ne 
; Sixty-Three is the Jubilee. F. 3...... Jaumbach. 3) | Starlight Mazurka. [3 flat. %.............. Iinkel. 80 | Troubadour Polka. G. B........2.0000s Baumbach, 35 
Skating Waltz D. 3..........5....0.0+: . - Freiberg. 35 | Starlight Galop. C. 3...........eeecee cee Warren: 3) | Tuscarora Waltz, Ge B.......-ecccecccccvcee Kolbe. 30 »? re 
UMMC a Els Fearn bie, tae a's o's vais sep Smith. 30 | Star Mazurka. D. 3............. Ascher. 20 | Tubel Polka. Fe Bs:........2006- elo veeetys $7: Beck. 30 ns 
Skating Quadrille. B flat. 3................. Vaas. 49 | Star of the Morning Waltz. D. Penter. 30 | Twilight Pleasures. G. Wyman. 30 * 
Sleigh Ride Galop. B flat. 3......... :.-Ilaggarty. 20'| Stars & Stripes Schottisch. F sharp. 33}.Hombauch. 30 | Twilight Waltz. B flat. 3............22..-- Saroni. 30 ao 
Sleigh Ride Galop. G. 3........ .......+.--- Vaas. 35 | Stop dat Knocking nt My Door. D. &..2awmbach. 30 | Twilight Waltz Fe 2... ...ccececeecee scenes Greer. 30 a 
Sleigh Ride and Riverside. F. G. 2....Spindler. 0 | stoten Kiss Polka. G. 3.................2 Neumann. 30 | Twilight Polka. Fe Bi...) octet cteeess-e Warren. 30 ~ at 
Smile Polka. (Gracieuse.) Ge 3............-- Pratt. 33 | Storm Galopade. G. &......... 0 -..ceeee ered Bilse, 49 | Twilight Schottisch. F. .......,0-.---eas Glynn. 80 ; 
Smith’s Funeral March. A miner. 3...... Lellak, 30 | st. Paul WealtZe Co. Suns cecenevcccenencstacnees Vacs. 30 | Twinkling Star Polka. CC. 3...........0- Anguera. 30 
re, PRR es” Nie SE teers, . 6. Eadie KGa ceo nw Mons Pipes | Se. Paul. Walle. Gs" Ue ee steatasce Kimball, 20 | Twinkling Siars Mazurka. E fiat. %...DeBaine. 30 5 
Snow Drop Polka.) D. 3....5.....0..0.00 Warren. $0 | Sti Paul March. Geo 98.0... ides. cee c cee ol ack. 25 | Wwenty-Ninth Regiment March. E flat. 3.... Gill. 30 . . 
Snow Drop Schottisch E flat. 3...... Cawthorne. 35 | Students’? Polka. A. 33...........0-.0000 ee iLelani3s0 | Tyrolam Aire; Cy Bciccseuinesdaeee se ule odes Beyer. 35 > 
Snow Drop Schottisch. A. 3........... Frankland, 30° | Stradella, Ce  Qv.csccescccccscecces cance 035 Brunnterc20 | Tyrotlam: Alte, Ma. Bi vvnccscssinssgsasnapisss ens Czerny, 35 A 
Maawe-binke. Polkaes4........cbestee de) 238d BY GOM ee Mtrm dela. “Ds oot. cs cca cia de rece hii sce ur vibe Ivug. 35 | Under the Pines. D flat. 3.... ............. Emery. 20 — +s 
- : Snuff Box Quickstep. I. 3............ 0-05 Audem, 20 | Strenmilet Polka. C. 3.... 2.2.2.2... ..e cece Luckey. 3) | Under the Smow. Ge L....c.1. ck eee eee see ces Mack, 25 57S 
Soldier’s Dream March. YF. 3.............. Drown, 25 | Strike the Harp Waitz G. &............. Ivinkel. 89 | Undine. (Valse Gracieuse.) F. 3.........-.--- Aubert, 35 1 os 
Soldicr’s Return March. C. 3............ Gilmore, 30 | Sugar Plum Waltz Fy. 1. 2.0.0.4... . 20-0. Toot. 25 | Undine, Airs from. G, J 403 
Soldiers’ Chorus. B fiat. 3....... ..... Baumbach, 40-| Sultan’s Band March. D. 3..............-. Prown,-20.| Cudine Waltzes ©Cac.3... 4.05, Sc. bade. Caeelgvee : a 
a te wz ea et a * i Ye 


Pieces marked * have Picture Titles. 1, easy, to 7 very difficult. Black letters the Key. — 


Address all Orders to 8S, BRAINARD’S SONS, Music Publishers, Cleveland, O, By” 
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— GLEES, MADRIGALS AND PART-SONGS ror MIxep You 


SECULAR MUSIC, FOR GLEE CLUBS, CHORAL SOCIETIES, &c. 


me 
ve 


Remember the Glories.............. 94M.I.M. Balfe 5 | Song of the Poppies................ 232 M. T. reed 6 

PART-SONGS HOR MIXED VOICES—Oontinued. Remembrance. (Folio 50 cts.)....31 Ten F. P. 8., also Song of the Railroads. 8. 8. T. B..............4 

Bk... 22 Orpheus) +; lic-..iceorg ceewteee nee Mendelssohn 6 Busi ig sae ieee + be. Saets tes hese eee Macfarren 6 
oO iS Baw Eve. 8. ANT. T.B.os cance scence ccs No. 18 S. Rich and Rare were the Gems....... 93 M.I.M. Balfe 5 Song to Pan. (Folio 50 cts.)....... 59 P.S.B. Hatton 12 
Ss ON 3 oe ee 5 oe Mornington 5 Rise, Winds of Autumn. s.s8.B..... Pollo... .:. Callcott 50 Song to SPMNgi tes. odes cece econ 341 _M.T. Berger 6 
a t Breathe not hisname. No. 93M.I.M....... Balfe 5 Rivals CE NOs 2s Saco s aso 205 P.S.B. Hatton 12 So Saith my Fair. s.s..7T. T. B....6N.G.H. Marenzio 12 
j 1g Rivers, by whose falls. s.s. A. T.B Robin Goodfellow..............- 62 P,S.B. Macfarren. 12 | Spirits Advance...................0.. B.G. Bishop 12 
ee ene ce aie pos ants wie SAvc,s1es.aicin as 8 | Ronilda.........................+....89 B.G. Bishop 6 | Splendor Falls on Castle Walls: is 64 
ode to Spring—(Hail blushing Goddess) Roses are Blushing : Hatton 12 &. Bi. saan Web epian sis seep eaeen tines same 12 
BORE. Ss ob apn nb ch a'semlan Wow «ole ercics t 6 | Round about Her Chariot. 8.8. A. T. T. B.....49 N. G. Spring. Bk. 82 Orpheu 80 
Over Desert Plains, &c. No. 157M. T.. ‘Walrent 6 Hin aes cs ..Gibbons 16 Spring. (Folio 35 cts.)... 6 
O! Fatal Consequence “ Rage. 227 N. 0. C...Handel 12 Rule Britannia . 8. Novello 6 Spring. (Folio 50 cts. . 8. 12 
0! Fly with me. No.2M.0. A.M...... Mendelssohn 5 Rule Britannia. s.ortT, Solo and cho......... Novello, J2. | Spring... rese dss cae v's eeeae an om P.§. B. Smart - 8 
O! Gentle Summer rain. Octavo ......... Macfarren 16 Sailor's Song’ 6... eet kee ee 185 P.S. B. Hatton 12 | Spring, her lovely Forms fede 4, FO ee 239 
O1 had we some bright little Isle. 127M.1.M...Balfe 5 Batior: s Adieu, &c. Piano and 8.7. B. B.....4 Six F. P. N.0.C Saisie wSca gh b's anne Gately e Fearn ee eee ..Haydn 12 
©! happy fair. 9.8.8. (Folio 35 cts.)....No. 18 TIN «Goa MLGRERS ce. 5 ciaca.vo.div vv ninle aitstiolne alread a cnn Bartholomew 125 eae is Come. (Folio 75 cts.) Bk. 13. Orpheus... 
ig CllO NOs. BT Bs'Ge Bio Oi ceewcicces sth eect Shield 6 Sands of Dee.’ (Folio 3 ct.) - 113 PL Boe eractarren | 8. | x .. senindcbsecs sane apts. cutee tne ied meee Mendelssohn 80 
©! happy he who liveth. s.s.a.7.B. 27P.5.B..Gastoldi 8 Savoyard from Clime to Clime. s. solo qt. and cho. .52 Spring’s Free Sunshine Filleth........ Folio...... Reay 50 
O | haste and leave this Sacred Isle...101 M.I.M..Balfe 5 BGs ide bsiass sa eo nde cue dueey ere ree Bishop 8 Spring Bong? iy. 2558s. % eee 200 P. 8S. B. Hatton 12 
O! Hills, O! Vales of Pleasure. Folio...No. 11 M. V. ER KING... ccm c a cceatike seein 48 P.8.B, Smart 12 | Spring Song ...(Folio 50 cts,)..33 O. A M., also Bk. 22 
CINE Merce «creck shins taste be tee eecen Mendelssohn 50 | Secret (The) Bk. 26. Orpheus.............. Reissiger 80 Orpheus, 80 Cte cc'. cass aeee dn ee Mendelssohn 650 
O! hush thee my babe, (Folio 50 cta.)......... No. 151 See how Smoothly......... 6 GM. and P. 8. Pearsall 50 Corina Song—Now in all thy Verdant, etc. Bk. 31. _ 
ean ES tes Mes seen ti ele ealek ataaghy sk ad PAR ein a SE « ~ Sullivan 12 | See our oars with feather’d Spray. (Folio 26 cts.),.126 Orpheus’ asters. ace «sloop eames eae cree Mendeleshon 60 
0! Lady, leave thy silken thread..278 P.S.B.Macfarren 12 M,.T , ais0.38.:G. B... cette. aeec cen Stevenson 6 Spring Song. (Folio 50 cts.)....... 174 P.8. B. Pinsuti 12 
ee a Day, (Folio 50 cts.)..... No. 234 M. T., also 87 See the Cnariot at Hand..... 55 M. T. (and 2% L. C. M., Spring Song. (Folio 50 cts.)........141 P.8.B. Smart 8 
Sr eee teen Cg Pears ge ePID Sullivan 6 AO Cte). vc. acuecselees sa tenia Mite eee LORE © 6 Spring Voices, (Folio 50 cts.).......144 P. 8. B, Reay 12 
ou May, Morning..... ...Noo53 N.G. H.....:. Novello 16 | Se* the Conquering Hero Comes....(Judas Mac.)....36 Starlings (The) (Folio 35 cts.)..114 P.S.B. Macfarren 6 
0! Mistress Mine SRS pare bp aes OM» oe Macfarren 6 SD ess ogiGrs 4,415.5;6 aba cine. 0 dasalissin leone ea ie Handel 6 | Starry Crowns of Heaven. ( ‘Olio 25 cts. ds. 0th 108 4 
O! my love’s like ared rose. (Folio 59 cts.)....No. 300 See the Rooks are Homeward Hiying }) -cmcateetes 212 P. §..B... vcqeses-avececutls” cages Glee aan 6 
Bieeert epee te th ume test so Gafretere |) P9So-Busd. cv avucass suite oaee eee eee ae nee Hatton 12 Stars of the Summer Night........ 188 P. 8. B. eratton 12 
oO! Nanny, will thou gang awa’ with me?...... No, 13 Sec what Love hath the Father.. ..(St. Paul),....44 M. Stars of the Summer Night......... 253 P.8.B. Smart 12 
“EY LSS 355.0). 2 ee a a a Harrison 6 UD favare 'o\o w SF oakA ace 3 pps hls oe et Mendelssohn 6 | Stars that aboye usare Shining. .162M.T. Von Weber 6 
Ona Lake........ No.6 My On A; MoSie-;. Mendelssohn 5 | Shake the Dome B. As AnD, Se oe ee 103 N. 0. Stay, Corydon. 8.8. A.T. T. B..:.. 17N.G.H. Wilbye 16. 
Once upon my cheek........ ae. BOT Mi Dceuia Calloottrs 36) |} S8G oh .ce co acek betas. MP en eer Handel 6 | Stay, Prythee, Stay. s.s.a.7T. T.B...21B.G. Bishi 2 
Once upon my check. s.8.B........ Fotio....Callcott 35 She is far from the Land........... 121M.1.M. Bualfe 5 Stradella. (Folio 75 cts.) With solos. 8. T.....179 P. 
One bumper at partiug...... No. 131 M. I. Bat ney Balfe 5 Shepherds all, and Maidens fair, 280P.8.B. Macfarren 12 8. Bi. aintkoee acento abou mp 2 «0 0 ne Pinsuti 12 
One morning sweet in May...No. 133 P.S. B....Leelie 12 | Shepherd's Farewell.........+...++- 239 P.S. B. Smart 8 | Sublime was the Warning.. ....110M.I. M. Balfe 5 
On fragrant “Myrtles. Bk. 5. Orpheus........ Muller 8) | Shepherd’sSong. (furn Amarillis)..21P.8.B. Brewer 12 | Summer. (Folio 35cts.).. ...157P.8.B. Macfarren 6 
Only thou! {Folio 50 cts.)....No. 171 P.S. B....Smart 6 Shepherd’s Song (Folio 50 cts.)... 27 M. O. A. M,, also Summer and Winter..... .......... 853 M. T. a3 6 
16) a Notte so ave—(How gently the moonlight). s. s. T. Bc Bd nbc cles clea tinbctuee ene Mendelssohn 6 Summer (The) es that Gently Blows....197 P. 8 

Beme Lea ows ss No, 174 M.Pi..r....20 eons tk Paere'6 SMITA Mette. FOC 8 cts., also 84 L. ae ee 10 
on theSea, Bk. 15. O Mendelssohn 100 Morley 8 Summer js coming fn. 8.8.A4.T.B.B...Folio...Pearsall 50 
On the Sea. ...Fo:io. 4M. V.G....Mendelssohn 80 } Siat re ertiti. s.A.T. T .82.N.G.H. Foretti 8 | Summeris nigh................. 23L. C.M. Benedict 10 
On the Water. Bk. 32. Orpheus ...Cavry 380 Sich no more, Ladies... ..27 M. T. and 124 P, 8. Summor Longings. 4 . 91P. 8. B. Hiles 12 
O nume benefico—(Protect us.) A.B. B. .No. 1%6 | eee ete eee ei ey Macfarren 6 | Summer Morniog...... rif P.S.B. Smart 12 

4 Me a OR Sar ear eer es Rossini 6 | Sigh no more, Ladies. 8.8. A. T. B.....81 M. T.. and 10 Sunset. ° (Folio 25 cts.) occ 96B.S.B. Berger 6 
Open Air (The) .19M. O. A. M....Mendelssohn 5 mea B. 2. . sseet... Han de eee eee .... Stevens 6 Sun shines Fair on Carlisle Walls. (Folio 50 cts.) %3 
Or let the merry bells ringround. 8. & Cho....No 32% Sigh no more, Ladies. s.8. B....... Folio...... Stevens 35 P. 8... Bye pyacienay aes deo: nhe 5 ote Macirone 12 
PON es nono n Seam RRR Rod sabia SST Ah Handel 6 |. Silent Night............ Ovtave: ince ee eee Barnhby 8 Sunshine thro’ the Clouds. (Folio 75 cts.) 166P.8. 
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In the following list will be found a carefully arranged 
Alphabetical Catalogue of our entire publications, with the 
key, and figures indicative of the character attached, from 
1 to 7—1 easy, to 7 very difficult. Pieces marked thus * have 
elegantly illustrated title pages. 


Angel Maggie. Ab 2. Song and chorus ...Crandall. 
A beautiful, touching and sweet home song. 
Little Maggie, blue-eyed Maggie, 
Maggie with the silvery voice, 
Laughed and lisped, and chirped so gladly, 
That she made all hearts rejoice. 


Anabel, G3. Song and chorus.............. Mattoon. 
A tender, delicate song, with chorus, neatly arranged. 


Dear, sweet Anabel, 
Fair, sweet Anabel, 
Like wild flowers in the heather, 
In thy sunny, sunny roe 
Thou didst droop and fade 
4 With the stormy autumn weather. 


Annie Laurie. Song, Scotch ballad..........2........ 
An old song, but good—will never die. 


} Because Max Welton’s banks are bonnie, 
j Where early falls the dew, ; 
And ’twas there that Annie Lauric 
: Gave me her promise true. 
Annie’s Violets, Songandchorus. F 3....... Hintz. 35 
A very pretty composition, capable of pleasing effects 
with good accompaniment. 
I walked to-day in the ancient wood, 
With a-brooklet flowing through, 
And I thought that again sweet Annie stood 
On the brook where the violets grew. 


* As Pants the Mart, Soprano solo and quartette. 
DBE... ... ei eta sie’ nical — SS ee Smith, 40 


Suitable for an opening piece in church service, contains 
some fine harmonies in the chorus. 


As pants the hart for cooling streams, 
en heated in the chase, 
. So longs my soul, O God, for Thee, 
; And Thy refreshing grace. 


AN Flielt. Soloandchorus. F3.........Lockwood. 39 


A sprightly, patriotic little gem. The title truly indicates 
the merits of the picce. 


They are coming from the wars, 
They are bringing home their scars, 
They are bringing back the old flag in glory, 
They have battled long and well, 
And let ages after tell 
How they won the proudest name in song or story. 


America. Soloand chorus. Bb 3............. ogacede amen 


The beautiful and familiar words *‘ My Country, ’tis of 

Thee,” could have nothing more suitable than ‘* America” 

to bring out their soul-stirring and patriotic sentiments. 

The new arrangement here presented, with a valuable 
‘Historical Notice” on the second page, descriptive of six 
well-known national and patriotic melodies and their origin, 

- renders the piece doubly attractive, and should become a 

, household necessity everywhere. 


Aminta Mia. Song. Whiting 30 
A chaste and smooth melody, well adapted to the words. 
Although we never met before, 
Light in thy pathway shone, 
In beauty wrapt thee o’cr and o’er, 
Calm was the soul that gleamed trom ’neath 
Each eye-brow’s penciled throne, 
Soft smiles thy face in gladness wreath, 
> Aminta Mia, Ora Belle. ; 


Bertrand’s Adieu. Song. C 4.............. Mattoon. 


A fine song, suitable for a bass or baritone voice, in march 
movement with a martial accompaniment. 


Must } moe go, my glorious chief, severed from thy faithful 
ew 


ad) 


° 
o5 


Who aon tell thy warriors’ grief, madd’ning o’er that long 
adicu 
Woman’s love, and friendship’s zeal, dear as both have been 


ome. 
What are they to all I feel with a soldier’s faith for thee ? 


Wonnie Nell. Songandchorus. C 8..... McChesney. 35 


As pure and bonnie a melody as one could wish to hear, 
within the ability of the most modest performer. 
Bonnie amidst the daisies straying, 
. Romping all day long, . 
- Through her hair the summer wind is playing, 
As she sings her happy song. 
Not a daisy in the meadow, 
Not a floweret in the dale, 
Blooms as fair to me as darling Nellie, 
Bonnie Nellie Vale. 


Bear, Ye Breezes. Quartette. Eb 5.......... Pease. 60 


The melody from *‘Somnambula”’ accompanying the fol- 
lowing words, has been exquisitely wrought up by Mr, 
Pease with his usual taste and skill. Itis certainly one of 
a the finest quartettes extant. 

Bear ye breezes, gently breathing 
Sounds of pease far o’er the land, 
Now all our best affections wreathing 

With a chaplet light and bland. 

Jubilate, Jubilate, Amen. 


Be Kind to Each Other. Solo and Quartette. D 
Sstowedatteatadees tedenes orcs esccrccccecccecsLCVerings 


A home song of merit, will find its way to many hearts. 


Be kind to each other, 
The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother, 
< Perchance may be gone. 
Then, midst our dejection, 
How sweet to have earned, 
The blest recollection 
Of kindness returned, 
When day hath departed, 
And memory keeps 
Her watch broken-hearted, 
When all she loves sleeps. ” 


Come, Yeo Smiles. Song. Bb3........ wae oes CLT Tee 


Our proud earth home, should not its gleams 
Of beauty woo to happy dreams ? 
Its flowers, birds ad fountains bright, 
Earth’s gorgeous robes, and blaze of light, 
And tears and smiles, and loves that spring, 
Adown life’s path a radiance fling; 
To-da these way-marks all along, 
Lead kindly back in memory’s throng. 
Come Back to Mie. Songand chorus. G3..Stewart. 
Pleasing melody, accompaniment not difficult. 


Come back to me, darling, I’m weary without you, 
Life has no pleasure while we are estranged: 
Sunshine and gladness still cluster about you, 
From loving you truly I never have changed. 
Oh, come back'to me, darling, deep in my sorrow, 
No joy have I known since you doom’d to despair, 
The heart that in vain tried a solace to borrow, 
A balm for its wounds, relief from its care. 


35 
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Come Play Me that Simple Air Again, Ballad. 
Bite MULET Mi <ccneesstccrss st tasacaneee aaXbad sane eeccecs 00 


Come play me that simple air again 
LT used so to love in lite’s young day, 
And bring, if thou canst, the dreams that then 
Were awakened by the sweet lay. 
The tender gloom its strain 
Shed o’er the heart and brow, 
Grief's shadow, without its pain, 
Say where, where is it now ? 
But play me that well-known air again, 
For thoughts of youth still haunt its strain, 
Like dreams of some far, fairy shore 
We never shall see again. 


Cold Water Bright and Free. Song and chorus. 
Ce Ee AO aensaincosigee vecncensiess ener ae Mattoon. 35 
Pronounced a first-class temperance song. 
Come, let us all in hallowed strains 
A song of gladness raise, 
And sing with yoices loud and strong, 
Cold water’s boundless praise. 
* We'll drink the pure, cold water, 
The limpid liquid bright, 
That gushes from the mountain, 
That sparkles in the light, 
That [ peaeats from the mountain, 
And sparkles with the light. 


or 


Coquette. Song. A 4......- Hecdrty< Bygiis Cofinberry. 25 
A gay and careless little composition, attractive cnough to 
become quite a favorite. 
Let love weave his garlands for those that will wear them, 
And sigh while they wither away ; 
Let love bind his fetters on those who will bear them, 
Let others still wear them that may. 
I will laugh in love’s face, I will ever be free 
From the bonds that entangle the heart; 
No lover’s soft sighing, no cupid tor me, 
Tye broken the point of his dart. 


Cuckoo’s Song. Songandchorus. D4.......Pease. 35 


_ The composer’s name is sufficient to insure a fine circula- 
tion. The chorus, especially, is very effective if nicely ren- Pm 
dered, parts moving at variance, e treble, imitating the ie 
call of the bird, while the other parts move along together 
in repetition of the solo which precedes it. ata 


Chill blows the autumn wind 
Through leafless trees ; 
We go fresh fields to find, 
Brighter than these, 
Where, ’neath a cloudless sky, » 
Blue waters gleaming lie, 
We shall repose, J 
Where the wind’s perfumed sigh 
Just waves the rose. 


Come Back to Erine C 3.........0.ses000e-Clarivel. 35 — 


Come back to Erin, Mayourneen, Mavourneen, = 
Come back, Aroon, to the land of thy birth ; x 
Come with the shamrocks and springtime, Mayourneen, =— 
And its Killarney shall ring with our mirth. a 
This is one of the best of Claribel’s songs, and is immense- 
ly popular. We also have several other pieces by the same 
composer now in press, which will soon be ready. ; 


Captain Jinks. Songand chorus. A 3...Maclagan. 30 


I’m Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, 
I often live perone my means, 
I sport young ladies in their teens, > 
I cut a swellin the army, 
I teach young ladies how to dance, 
For I’m their pet in the army. 


Come Outin the Starlight. Serenade with chorus. < 
Eb} Bcd c iste dadawsans vee ceveekuetea sue weeeeeeCrandall. 40 ie 


Glee clubs and quartetts will find this composition avail- 
able. ; if is a beautiful serenade, and we predict for it a wide 
circulation. d 


Come out in the starlight, I’m waiting for thee, 
The bright moon is shining above, 

The whippoorwill sings in the old willow tree, 
Near the nest of the soft cooing dove. 

Let not sorrow or care have a place in thy heart, 
But let hope blossom joyfully there ; 

And to drive away sadness and bid it depart, 
O come out in the starlight so fair. 


The Dreamer. Song. G 5........+0.--..... Hubbard. 35 


For a baritone voice, this beautiful song is unrivaled. 
The sentiment of the poetry and the music are in perfect 
harmony. * 


Ah, beauteous sleeper, thou art fair, - 

Soft Rees in the old arm-chair, > 
Are all thy visions *‘ fancy free,” 

Or dost thou dream, and dream of me ? 

Thy lip is wreathed with such a smi e, - 
That shows a heart all free from guile, 4 
Whate’er thy waking thougths may be E 
Dream on, dream on, but dream of me. 


Don’t Sell My Father Rum. Song and chorus. 
¥ ocvevccvectecesseeCrandall, 380 


A song of like character with “Please, father, don’t 
drink any more,” an earnest appeal for the temperance .'- 
cause, ' = 

Don’t sell him another drink, please, € 
He’s reeling already, you see; . 
I fear when he comes home to-night 
He’ll beat my poor mother and me. 
She’s waiting in darkness and cold, 
And dreading to hear him come home, 
He treats us so bad when he’s drunk, 
Please don’t sell him any more rum. . 


Don’t Leave the Farm. Bb 2 Music by I. D. ‘: 
Mart. Words by.......e.-ceseees-+--Clara F. Derby. 20 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you; 
Come near, I would whisper it low, ae 

You are thinking of leaving the homestead ‘ 
Don’t be in a hurry to go. 

The city has many attractions, f 
But think of the vices and sins! 

When once in the vortex of fashion, ¢ 
How soon the course downward begins. 7 


Pee ee were eet eeenewene 


Ellen Dear. Songandchorus. C3....... McChesney. 25 


A delightful little Scotch song, as winsome and bonnie 
any lover of song could wish to hear. : - 
Ellen is my apple ripe, 
Ellen is my pear, 
Ellen is my heart’s delight, 
I love her a’ the year. 
Ellen is my bonnie lass, 
Fairer than the May, 
Ellen’s cheek is like the rose, 


I love her a’ the day. - 
Far Awey! My Home Is Far Away. Solo for 
alto voice.” U'4.. iicccajatceeteatpetncocess o---Merz. 306 


This beautiful poem, from the pen of Mrs. Hemans, has: 
been rendered infinitely more attractive by its adaptation to 
£0 plesen gamelody. Every alto singer should add this genx 
to his or her collection of songs. 

Far away! my home is far away, “ 
Where the blue sea laves a mountain shore, 
In the woods I hear my brothers play, ; 
Amidst the flowers my sister sings once more. nie 
Far away; far away. “ 


= 
a 


‘Deseviptioe 


s 


: 


__. From Out the Darkness. Sacred song. Bb 3. 
a CREME «0s ah ele'cinh 25 22g IS eee peaaasnted 
From out the heavy darkness, 

ae From out the rayless night, 

% es The tempest falls upon me, 

. The lightnings blind my sight. 

The sea is wildly foaming, 

The forest bows his head, 
The trembling earth is reeling 
Beneath the thunder’s tread. 


the Golden Mair. Song and chorus. 
M. H, McChesney. 30 
ee. The songs of this popular composer are so well known 
that any praise from us is useless; but we can say with truth 
that it is one of the most beautiful songs that was ever writ- 
— -g2n, and will no doubt become as poputar as all his music is. 
: Where the silvery waters flow, 
: Where the fairest flowers blow, 
i ‘ Koams « maiden free from care, 
Gracie With the golden hair, 
a With the song-bird in the glade, 
oz Carol sweetly, little maid, 
Sweeter than the flowers fair, 
Gracie with the golden hair. 


Golden Side. Song and chorus.” Bb 38......... Pixley. 30 


A theme calculated to find its way to the heart of every 
lover of the good and true—awakening courage aud cheer- 
ing the soul. 

There’s many a rest in the road of life, 
If we only stop and take it, 
And many ua tone from the better land, 
If the querwlous heart would wake it. 
To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautitul trust never faileth, 
The grass is green and the flowers ave bright, 
Thoush the wintry storm prevaileth. 


Ged Bless You. Songand chorus, Eb 38...... Pease. 30 
3 Simple, but effective. ~ With an easy accompaniment and a 
Ee fine chorus. 
Liow sweetly fall those simple words 
Upon the human heart, . 
When friends, long bound by strongest ties, 
, Are doomed by fate to part. 


20 
4 Gentle words fall on the heart, 
> Like dewdrops on the tlower, 
They chase our care and gloom away, 
And cheer the lonely hour. 
They bid the sinking heart still hope, 
Revive the drooping breast, 
And point the weury ones of life, 
To bomes of peace and rest. 
Gloria in Excelsis, Bb4..0............. wes « Pease. 40 


Probably no writer of modern times has contributed more 
acceptably than the above to the wants of our people, in 
music for the choir and sacred circle. This ** Gloria in [x- 
celsis” will be found an improvement on many now in use, 

for its beauty, fitness and simplicity ot arrangement. 


Happy Herts Have We. Quartette. D 4. Lock- 
; WOOK cee ..-.ereree ee esis OR via Hence cp ve deaeue 30 
* A greeting glee, abounding in life and vivacity, just what 


is so often sought for to use ut the opening of concerts and 
entertainments of various descriptions. 
We'll wake the songs of old with joy to-night, ‘ 
And music sweet shall flow in meliow strains and light. 
La, la, la, ete: 


Hail Celumbia,. Song andchorus. G 3........ <abiaiale 30 


One of our universally known national airs, well arranged. 
It is one of a set comprising “Star Spangled Banner,” 
are * Hail Columbia,” “ Yankee Doodle,” ** Marsellaise Hymn,” 
2 “ America,” and “ Patriotic Hymn,” with a valuable histor- 
ical notice of the origin of each and all on the second page 
of each copy. 
Hail Columbia, happy land! 
Hail ye heroes, heaven-born band, 
Who fought and bled in freedom s cause, 
“ And, when the storm of war was gone, 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won. 
Let independence be your boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost, 
Ever grateiul for the prize, 
esd Let its altar reach the sxies. 
Heart Bowed Down, Song. G 4............. Balfe. 30 
+ This beautitul ballad, from the “ Bohemian Girl,” has 
been rendered a world-wide favorite, not only for itself, but 
the skillful manner and unequaled grace with which Mr. 
- Campbell has presented it, has invested it with «a double 
beauty and interest. 
The heart bowed down by weight of woe, 
‘vo weakest hopes will cling, 
To thought and impalse while they flow, 
That can bo comfort bring. 
With those exciting scenes will blend, 
Oey pleasures pathway thrown, 
Wile memory is the only triend 
hat grief can call its own. 


Hearth amd Home. Song, duct and chorus. G 
at eves Lae paaG eo See sawceeb rsh da coccccccrer, dizzi¢e Bross. 30 
y Whistle the bleak winds, Allie, 
Oh, but ’tis good to be warm ! 
Many & March we’ve weathered, 
Many a wild, wild storm 


Could we be young again, Allie, dear Allie, 
t 


Love would be prized alone, ; 
We would count none of earth’s treasures, dear Allie, 
So dear as the home hearthstone 
Just the thing for fireside use. You will like it if you try 
it. . 
Here’s Health to the Hearts That Love Us. 
Song and chorus. G 4..... b dewwpr's Uoed Socdstee Smith. 35 


An attractive, lively song, like all by this well-known 
author, possessing unusual merit 
The friends of our youth we remember, 
Their presence encircles us yet, 
Though widely our paths be asunder, 
We love them too well to forget. 
The hopes of our manhood may leave us, 
The star of our fortune go down, 
We care not how fate may bereave us, 
So friendship and love fh not frown. 


Her Smiles Are All for Me. Song and chorus. Bb 
Seviesise saa eaaes Se clcads Vowels dae stecinee pecans Woods, 35 
A good parlor song, not difficult with a simple accompani- 
ment. 
Some have smiles more winning. 
Some have brows more fair, 
Than my gentle darling, 
With her soft brown hair. 
But from all deceiving 
Her pure heart is free, 
And I’m happy knowing 
Her smiles are all for me. 


CLARK J. WHITNEY, ISAAC C. V, WHEAT. 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Wholesale and Retail 


WOU SLO DEALERS 


Music from every catalogue in the United States con- 
stantly on hand. All new music received as soon as issued. 
Dealers, teachers, seminaries, ete, supplied at reasonable 


| rates. 


Music published for authors on liberal terms. 

Any piece of musie sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
eee for all instruments, in sets or by the dozen, sent by 
mail. 

If you cannot obtain the pieces advertised on this cata- 
logue of your regular music dealer, send your order direct, 
and the pieces you desire will be forwarded by return mail, 
tree of postage, Any piece of music or music book pub- 
lished (no matter where), will be sent on the receipt of the 
marked price. Persons residing in any part of the United 
States will receive catalogues of the latest music, by send- 
ing their address, with name of town, county and State 
plainly written, post free. For information on any point 
connected with music or the trade, send direct to our ad- 
dress, 179 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Her Bright Smile. Ballad. Ab 4........ Wrighton. 35 


Although not a new production, this truly beautiful ballad 
has not lost its charm to lovers of gootl music. It has had 
no rival, and continues to please where many later compo- 
silions fail. 

Tis years since last we met, 
And we may not meet again, 
I struggled to forget, 
But the struggle was in vain, 
For her voice lives ‘on the breeze, 
And her spirit comes at will, 
In the midnight, on the seas, 
Her bright smile haunts me still. 


How Bear is the Thought. Quartette. D 
Rceavss dassacus ss pe veces ¢ epee a sldipiaaninie eeaarese Hewitt. 50 
A sacred quartette, opening with a fine alto solo. It is 
suitable for church purposes, and good at any time. : 
How dear is the thought that the angels of God 
aM bow'their bright wings to the world vate once trod, 
Will leave the sweet songs of the mansions above, 
To breathe o’er our bosoms some message of love. 


Kilymn of Preise. Quartetie. A 3........ Lockwood. 30 


The late C. T. Lockwood has left us a fine and dignified 
anthem fit for anniversary occasions or patriotic gatherings. 
To God belongeth praise 
For all his wondrous ways, 
To men below. 
People of ey’ry clime, 
Throughout the bounds of time, 
Come, and, in hymns sublime, 
Your praise bestow. 


KEome, Ever Loved Home. Ballad. © 3...Ladd. 30 


Ah, why, my heart, this ceaseless pining ? 
Why dost thou ever backward roam ? 
Ah, there, all other joys outshining, 
Is home, my ever loved home. 
‘Tis absence makes the heart grow fonder, 
Mine clings round the old roof tree, 
On scenes of home I love to ponder, 
Oh, home, sweet home for me. 


A theme calculated to find a response in the heart of 
every lover of the “dearest spot on earth.” 


i Am Waiting for Thee, Darling. Song and 
chorus. AD 3.........6 sin so a. sie otduce ea lad MeChesney. 35 
Iam waiting for thee, darling, 
’Neath the lindens old and gray, 
And high above on leafy bough, 
The nightbird sings his meliow lay. 
The streamlet wanders o'er the moor, 
Fast hast’ning to the distant sea, 
And I am waiting, darling, waiting, 
I am waiting for thee. 


The author of the above song has added another to his list 
of compositions, in no way inferior to the many which are 
already becoming favorites with his friends, 


. 
I Will Kiss Your Tears Away. G 2. Words by 
C. C. Haskins. Music by......... M. H. McChesney. 35 
Come to mother, pretty darling, 
Bring to me that throbbing brow, 
Little tears for little troubles 
On a mother’s breast must flow ; 
Little hearts have clouding sorrow, 
Night succeeds each brilliant day, 
Come to mother, little darling, 
I will kiss your tears away. 


This charming little song and_ chorus, already occupies a 
favorite spot on many a pianoforte, and is winning its way 
to thousands of hearts. 


I’ve No Home. Song and chorus. Ab 3..Lockwood, 30 


Oft I think of those happy days of childhood, 
Oh, how sweet the thoughts to me, 

Of our tramps atter flowers in the wildwood, 
Loved one, oft I think of thee. 

I've no home, I’m alone, 
Gone, gone, my parents are, 

But in heaven they’are waiting for my coming, _ 
Father, guide me safely there. 


The talented writer of the above has gone to the heayenly 
home, but the sweet strains which he lett behind echo siill 
in many an earthly home, memorizing departed worth. 


I’m Lonely Since We Parted. Song and chorus. 
Ed 2... ooseeces dev eemade wes cadens veh saa manee --Porter. 2 
This world is dark and dreary now, * 
Since you and I have met, 
That throbbing breast and heated brow, 
I never can forget. 
For oft doth memory turn to thee 
~ The one I love so dear, 
As fancy pictures it to me, 
I almost deem you here. 


I Heard a Wee Bird Singing. Ballad. G2 Linicy 


I heard a wee bird singing, 
In my chamber as I lay, 
The casement open swinging, 
As morning woke the day. ss 
And the boughs around were twining, 
The ee sun thro’ them shining, 
And I had long been pining, 
For my Willie far away. 
When I heard that wee bird singing, ete. 


One of the most charming of Mr, Linley’s songs, is widely 
popular, 


I Have Found Thee, but Too Late. ee C 
Dn praia Pea See eee ennaaepeie ste «(0003 


Had I met thee in thy beauty, 
When my heart and hand were free, 
When no other claimed the duty, 
Which my soul would yield to thee. 
Tiad I woo'd thee, had I won thee, 
Oh, how blest had been my fate, 
But thy sweetness hath undone me, 
I have found thee, but too late. 


If We Only Had the Money, John. Song and 
CHOras, HG ie... oc ce aes ces FS ae eis Naan --Macy. 30 


If we only had the money, John, 
To spend as some folks do, 
I'm sure we'd have our carriage, John, 
And drive fast horses, too. 
And then, you know, I'd like to go 
And live in city style, 
I’m sure ’twould be tar better, John, 
Than drudging all the while. am 
The wish of many a one set to music, a new song, exceed- — 
ingly taking. ae 


Vm Coming Home, Dear Sister. Song and cho- 
rus. D 2am, actos eee Tee eae. oo... Afuellers 


I am coming home, dear sister, 
Iam coming home to you, 

Iam coming, yes, ’m coming, 
With a heart all fond and true. 


A simple, pretty melody, pleasing in sentiment, and within 
the ability of almost any performer. 


In Happy Moments. Song. FS.... 


In happy moments day by day, 
The sands of life may poehe 
In swift, but tranquil tide away, 
From time’s unerring glass. 
Yet hopes we used as bright to deem, 
Remembrance will recall, 
Whose pure and whose unfading beam, 
Is dearer than them all. t 


From “ Maritana,” one of the choicest gems ever given to 
the lovers of song by this fayorite composer. Oue never 
tires of hearing it well sung. : 


30 


35 


Wallace. 30 


PiancForte Method. By the very 


popular writer, Sydney Smith. We are particularly 
desirous that teachers shall secure copies of this 


work at once, as it is calculated to greatly facilitate |. 


teaching, and to advance the pupil by a more rapid 
and thorough course than has been heretofore 
conceived. The method is immensely popular in 
Europe. Pupils will find this work a thorough self 
instructor. Price in boards, $2.00. 


Getze’s School for the Parlor Organ 
_AND* MELODEON.—The most popular School 
for the Parlor Organ and Melodeon. Every house- 
hold possessing one of these favorite instruments, 
should secure a good and reliable instructor. 
Getze’s New School is the most complete and 


desirable work ever published. It contains quite |: 


a number of organ yoluntaries, and arrangements 
of favorite hymn tunes, &c., for more advanced 
practice. Price, $2.50. 


The Musical Gift.—A collection of 


elegant pieces for the Piano-forte. Comprises :— 
Fantasias, Marches, Reveries, Polkas, Schottisches, 
Mazourkas, Waltzes, etc., by various popular au- 
thors. To meet the anticipated demand for this 
desirable book, a large edition will be struck off, so 
as in no case to disappoint the many who prefer 
music in the much more convenient and cheaper 
form of a volume. Price, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2. 
Gilt, $2.50. 


The song Gift.—Companion to the 


Musical Gift. Comprising a large selection of Pop- 
ular Songs and Choruses, etc., from the pens of 
many of our best Writers. In every way a most 
desirable work. It is, without question, the very 
best thing of the kind out. ‘Price, boards, $1.50, 
cloth, $2.00, gilt, $2.50. 


Silver Wreath.—A collection of Bal- 


lads, Duetts and Trios, worth its weight in gold. 

No home can afford to be without this magnificent 

Work. Each piece has a piano accompaniment. 

The selections are the very best, comprising nearly 

sixty pieces, fullsize. Price, boards, $2.50. Cloth, 
* $3.00, gilt, $4.00. 


Beauties of Strauss.—For the Piano. 
Embracing all the most popular Polkas, Waltzes, 
ete., of Johann Strauss, with elegant lithograph. 
The best collection of Dance Music in print, price, 
cloth, $5.00. 


Winner’s Easy System for the 
VIOLONCELLO,—Embracing full and compre- 
hensive rudiments, progressive exercises, and agree- 
able selections of the most popular tunes known. 
The book supplies a universal want. Price, 75 cts. 


for the Violin and Piano, by Sep Winner. Just 
Published. A new and large collection (two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pages) of the latest and most 
popular melodies, arranged in a pleasing and easy 
manner for amateurs of ordinary ability. 


“ 
“ “ “ 


The music in this book is so arranged that the 
Violin or Flute part is directly over the Piano 
accompaniment. The Violin part is also printed 
in a separate volume. 

Price in Boards........-cscccesseeessseceesen sevens $1 50 
HENS Olothice ccc sncanjpntesnadseertustrerth ieee? 2 00 

In fact the entire work is complete and perfect 
in every particular, and one of the most desirable 
publications ever issued; it is the first and only 
work of the kind ever published in this country. 

The high reputation of the author (Mr. Sep. Win- 
ner) in this line is the best assurance of its merit. 
The unprecedented sale of ‘ Solos from the Opera,” 
“Parlor Duetts” and the ‘“Eyening Hour” set, 
with hundreds of other popular arrangements for 
the Violin and Piano have established his style and 
reputation throughout the country. 

The music consists of new and standard Marches, 
Waltzes, Galops, Quadrilles, and all other styles of 
dances, also a splendid selection of Opera Airs 
and other melodies arranged as Violin Solos, in- 
troducing Harmonics, and various embellishments 
pertaining to the instrument. The above melodies 
can be obtained separate for the Flute. 


Mendelssohn’s 


songs Without 


WORDS.—A neat and new edition of these most 
charming of compositions, carefully fingered by 
the well known pianist, C. H. Jarvis. This is the 
most correct edition in print, and contains among 
other improvements, the names of the pieces trans- 
lated. In most editions this important item has 
been entirely overlooked, The clear and beautiful 
impressions, white paper and handsome binding of 
this work, make up one of the choicest of presents 
imaginable. No pains or expense have been spared 
to make this edition perfect. Price, cloth, $4.00 


Operatic Leaves.— Beautiful melodies 


for the piano. Selected from the various favorite 
operas, carefully fingered (without octaves), and 
pleasingly arranged by the distinguished composer 
Fr. Kummer, This work is already creating a 
steady demand, and is, we believe, the most excel- 
lent and desirable work of the kind now published. 
The book is a large one, handsomely bound, and 
cannot fail to prove a most desirable gift. It is 
worth in sheet form at least $25.00. Price, cloth, 
complete, $6.00. 


“Mtasical Pastime.” —Blegant duetts Stiegler’s Modern Violin School.— 


A collection of beautiful, brilliant, and progressive 
airs for this popular instrument, with clear and 
reliable instruction. Price, paper cover, 75 cents. 


Early Flowers.—A garland of beau- 


tiful hymns, easily arranged for youthful voices, 
with accompaniment for Organ or Piano. Price 
Fifty cents. 


Guiding Star. —By Rev. D. C. John. 


A new and admirable work for the use of the 
Sabbath School. This elegant and very appropriate 


work is one of the most desirable of its kind, hay- 


ing been prepared with great care, and designed to 


enhance the interest of the cause in every depart- 


ment. Price, 35 cents. 


The Amateur.—The first Musical _ 


Journal of America, subscription only one dollar a 
year. Beautiful stories, interesting sketches, charm- 
ing poems, delightful music, 
number of “ The Amateur.” Nine pages of choice 
music in every number of “ The Amateur,” origi- 
nal and selected reading matter in every number of 
“ The Amateur.” Art, literature, music, musical 
news from all parts of the country. No musical 
scholar can afford to be without “ Zhe Amateur,” 
subscription, one dollar per year. Ten dollars’ 
worth of music published in “ The Amateur” 
during the year, send one dollar to the publishers, 
and “ The Amateur” will be sent regularly to 
your address for one year. Sample copy ten cents. 


The Sabbath.—The Sabbath is the 


title of a new book being prepared for church 
choirs of all denominations. The work will com- 


prise some 400 pages, and contain not only the old 


standard tunes now in use throughout the country, 
but many new and beautiful ones adapted to the 
various metres found in hymn books in general use. 
The Sabbath will also contain a choice selection of 
chants, sentences and anthems, appropriate for any 
church service, which will make the book more 
complete than any heretofore published. Contribu- 

tions of tunes, sentences, and anthems, to the above 
work will be thankfully received, and may be sent 


‘to the editor, C. Everest, care of Lee & Walker, 


922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac. 


—Our list of new ‘publications in this issue of the 
Almanac is yery large. While the Almanac is only 
a condensed catalogue of our latest and most popular 
productions, it is all the more valuable to the general 
public. Comprising our finest publications, repre- 
senting the tone and quality of our immense cata- 
logue, it will continue to be a channel of the first 
importance to our many and increasing patrons. 
Copies sent free on application. 


Any of the above Books sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of price. es 


922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


appear in every 


Peters’ Selected Catalogue of New and Popular Music 


EVERY PIECE RECOMMENDED. 


TWO PERFORMERS 


ON ONE PIANO. 
Africaine, 3 and 4 C, no octaves...... Mack. 
An Errand of Love, RTA obs sive ite. Kinkel 
Anna Bolena, 4 and 5, G, C and F..Berger. 
Arkansas Traveler, a D, Primo, no octaves. 
Beriot. 
Attack Galop, 3 and 4 C, octaves, ad 1:5, 
Pasher. 
Aurora Waltz, 2 C, no octaves...... Berger. 
Baccio (Il) Waltz, 5 D............+-- Kinkel 
Barber of Seville, 3 and 4, Primo, no octaves. 
Mack. 
Beautiful Spring Polka, 3 G, Primo, no oc- 
RAVER tr cea cscs o teh ce poetic caves Kinkel. 
Beautiful Star Line Waltz, 2 and 5... Davis. 
Welisapio, 4-and § Fes. jess. ees sees "Berger. 
Bella’s Delight Waltz, 3 F, Primo, no oc- 
MONEE Ola a Oy tne eb aks sede ge as Osis Kinkel. 
Belle Fena Mazourka, 3 D, Primo, no oc- 
RAVER Sass penne sabice uses eps -Kinkel. 
Belle Marie Mazourka, 3 G, Primo, no oc- 
TAUOS Wine hws Ware Pa emia hie hie seg Din Kinkel 
Belle of the Season Waltz, 3 G, Primo, no 
ULAVERIT LZR ohn! le dom cnb oe scaecsgs Kinkel. 
Beloved Star Waltz, 2 G, no octaves. 
La Hache 
Pre ESEAL. WED So wivt cie'wicme oe a5 + ovis Weller. 
Birthday Waltz, 3 A, Primo, no octaves. 
Kinkel. 
ei Schottisch, 3 D, Primo, no oc- 
EPR Sheed sth snebecelea ne Kinkel. 
Bobolink Schottisch, 3 F, Primo, no octaves. 
7 Kinkel. 
Bohemian Girl, 4 and 5 C, Primo, no oc- 
CERISE Sea AoA i i's » s'e\u'e.s os sic'slem Heats & Berger. 
Boute-en-Train, Galop, 6 > Ris aes Ketterer. 
Bridal Eve Mazourka, 3 F, Primo, no oc- 
REUAR GEES ovele > h- co rae nasien slo e[red Kinkel. 
rigand Polka, 2 C, no octaves...... Be = 
Brightest Eyes, 3 G no octaves..La Hac 
Bruce’s March, 2 D, no octaves..... Berea’ 
Bullfinch Waltz, 3 G, Primo, no octaves. 
Kinkel. 
Burn’s Quickstep, 2 C, no octaves....Bellak. 
Camille Schottisch, 2 C, no octaves... Bellak. 
Camp of Glory, 4 CNin ssnrcaa ies Peters. 
Canary Schottisch, 3 G, Primo, no octaves. 
Kinkel. 
Carnival of Venice, 2 £ no octaves.. Berger. 
Charming Waltz, 3 F, Primo, no octaves. 
Kinkel. 
China Rose Schottisch, 3 C and F, tiie) 
PUP OMAVES 8 525 2 oS osecsdase cs Kinkel. 
Coming Step March, 4 E>, no_ octaves. 
Dressler. 
Contraband Schottisch, 4 C Young. 
Crescent City Waltzes, 5 A Eaton. 1 
Crispino, 3 and 4 C, Primo, no octaves. 
Mack. 
Crown Diamond Galop, 2 C, no octaves. 
Berger. 
Cry Baby’s Waltz, 3 Bb, Primo, no octaves. 
Kinkel. 
Damask Rose Schottisch, 3 C, Primo, no oc- 
POC are a sch as ten cseasisppesenaas Kinkel. 
Dearest Spot on Earth, 2 C, no octaves. 
. La Hache. 
Don Giovanni, 4, no octaves........ Schmidt. 
Elisire d’Amore, 4, no octaves....Schmidt. 
Ptnani.4 tod 6 Fosse dsccee cs ..... Berger. 
Evening ‘Tide Quickstep, 2, no octaves. 
Bellak. 
Fallen Leaf Redowa, 2C, no octaves. Bellak. 
Famous Quadrilles, 3 C, G and F..Dressler. 
Fanfare Militaire March, 5 and 6 Eb. Ascher. 
Fannie Waltz, 2 C, no octaves...... Berger. 
Fanny Grey Schottisch, 2 C, no octaves. 
Berger. 
A ay Bere ORL ik Oa ee a Dressler. 
Faust Fantaisie, 3 G............... Alberti. 
Faust, 3 and 4 D, Primo, no octaves.. Mack. 
Father's at Sea Polka, 4and 5 F....Kinkel. 
Ravontae andi (00) cic ce daene oie a Berger. 
Few Days’ Polka 2 C, no octaves, .. Berger. 
Fidelio, 3 and 4 rk Primo, no octaves. Mack. 
Fifers of the Guards, 6, Soc ey Kinkel. 
Fille du Regiment, 3 and 4 C, Primo, no oc- 
bawes eset P2032 eee es 
Flora’s Waltz, 1 C, no octaves 
Flora Waltz, 1 C, no octaves........ 
Flora’ s Waltz, 3 G Primo, no octaves. Kinkel. 
Forest Glade "March, 4 Cand F.. « Kinkel. 
Forest Glade Waltz, A Abssusg ake <Kinkel: 
Forest Waltz, 2 C, no octaves....... Bellak. 
Forza del Destino, 3 and 4, Primo, no oc- 
AW ON era bitte as ce chy a 555 n00058 Mack. 
Fra Diavolo, 3 and 4 C, Primo, no octaves. 
Berger. 
Friendship’s Offering Polka, 3 G, Primo, no 
Pree Vt Rode ee mr wham asees ate Kinkel, 
Freischiitz, 3 and 4 D............. .- Schmidt. 
Full of Fun ioe rand 3C.. -Kinkel 
Prankiort: Galop it ccc sctenite seed Berger. 
Gallenberg’s “Waltz, 2 C, no octaves. Berger. 
Galopade Quadrille, 1 Gq no octaves. Beriot. 


German Shepherd’s Song, 2, G, no octaves. 
Bellak. 


Gorilla Quadrilles, 5, Different Keys. Dress'er. 
Grand Operatic Medley, 5, Different Keys. 

ellak. 
Hamburg Polka, 3 C.............. Herzog. 
Happy Home Waltz, 2 G, no octaves. Beriot. 
Heavenly ‘Thoughts, 3 and 4 D>.... Kinkel. 
Heavenward March................ Kinkel. 


Heavenward ! Pensée Réligieuse, 4 F. Kinkel. 


Home as a Waltz, 2 C, no octaves... Berger. 
Home, Sweet Home, Var., 2 G, no octaves. 
Bellak. 
Hours there were, 1 C, no octaves... Berger. 
How can I Leave Thee, Galop, 3 C and F. 


La Hache. 

Huguenots, 3 and 4, Primo, no oct... Mack. 
Ida March, 2 C, no octaves........ Bellack. 
Impromptu Polka. Brilliant, 6 Ap... Eckel 
Indiana Polka, 2 C, no octaves...... Berger. 
Japan Rose Polka, 2 and 3, Primo, no oc- 
LAVES , ¢4cebaat Renee te os ssw ce Go ‘Kinkel. 
Java March, 1 C, no octaves........ Beriot. 


Jocus Polka, 3 and 4 D, Primo, no oc. Pasher. 
Jolly Brothers’ Galop, 3 and 4, Eh.. Pasher. 
Jordan Polka, 2 C, no octaves..... Berger. 
‘booed s First Waltz, 2 C, no octaves.. Berger. 
athleen Polka, 2 C, no octaves.... Bellak. 
Leona Waltz, 4 A, Primo, no octaves Rivé. 
Little Hero’s Srcthsten,. 2 G, no octaves. 
fi Bellak. 
Little Moonbeam Schottisch, 3 C, no octaves. 
Bellak. 

Little Rogue’s Waltz, 3 F, Primo, no oc- 
TAVOS? ce hiot 5 babdtesuek sp x shag oe vie Kinkel. 
Long, Long Ago, 2 C, no octaves... Berger. 
Love at Sight Waltz, 3, Primo, no octaves. 
Kinkel. 

Love by Moonlight, 4and 5 F...... Kinkel. 


Ico 


Podolia Mazourka, 5 B>.... ....--- Kinkel. 
Poliuto, (Il,) The Martyrs, 3and 4,C and F, 
Schmidt. 


Pop goes the Weasel, 2 G, no octaves. Berger. 
Popping-in Polka, 2 rey no octaves... Bellak. 
Praise of Woman Polka Mazourka, 3and3 
DL, Primo, no octaves... ........ Pasher. 
Prima Donna Waltz, 1 C, no octaves. Berger. 
Priscilla Polka, 3 F, Primo, no oct.. Kinkel. 
Prophete, 3 and 4 Bb, Primo, no oct.. Mack. 
Puritani, 3 and 4 C, Primo, no octav. Mack. 
Qui Vive! Galop, 5 and6, Eb.... Dressler. 
Rackinsac Waltz, 2 F, no octaves. . . Berger. 
Rataplan Quick Step, 2 C, no octaves. Berger. 
Recess Quickste! Kinkel. 
Red Bird Waltz, 3 Cand F, Primo, Bd oc- 
tavi Kinkel. 
Retreat March, 3 C, Primo, no oct. Mueller, 
Rigoletto, 3 and 4, Primo, no octaves. Mack. 
seis le Diable, 3 and 4 C, Primo, no oc- 


eo Sc eee Mack. 

Robin “Rea! breast Polka, 3 F, Primo, no oc- 
(AVES Steere ey eter te eben acc Kinkel. 
Rocky Mountains, 1 D, no octaves. ..Beriot. 
Sosalbe bg Or ee Barker. 
Rosalia Lancers, 3 and 4. G La Hache. 


Rose Bud Schottisch, 3 G, Primo, no oc- 


tives. W802. ee ctt ke db bs cces Kinkel. 
Rose Polka, 2G, no octaves......... Beriot. 
Kose Queen Polka, 2 C, Primo, no octaves. 
Kinkel. 


Runnymede Schottisch, 3 G, Primo, no oc- 


TAVES.< 1 HPAL Rees chp deb nabs esse inkel. 
Sailor’s Waltz, 2 i no octaves ....- Bellak. 
Santa Lucia Waltz, 2 Cand F, no octaves. 

La Hache. 


School Girl's Waltz, 3 G, Primo, no oc. Kinkel. 5 
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MENDELSSOHN’S OVERTURES 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME, 


WITH THE AUTHOR’S PORTRAIT. 


PRICE, $12. 


We have also a complete assortment of Mendelssohn’s 
Compositions, arranged as Solos and Duos, in Sheet form, 
Catalogues sent free, to any address. 


MENDELSSOHN’S WORKS AS PIANO SOLOS. 


Forro Epirron, 4 Vous., EACH, 


$5. 


8vo Epirion, 4 Vots., EacH, $3. 


Love’s Chase Galop 3 and 4 A, octaves, ad Jib. 


Budik. 

Leve’s Chidings Polka, 3 F, Primo, no oc- 

taves, cos cos bt Sea dese Sia Kinkel. 
Love’s Response Polka, 5 BS canbe Kinkel. 
Lucia di Lammermoor, 3 and 4C... Berger. 
Lucrezia Waltz, 2 F, no octaves..... Berger. 
Madame Sontag’ BURN A Ud ecunaelnca vse ae 
Maiden’s Dream, 4 Bb i 
Maritana, 3 and4C.......... A P80) 
Martha,'3 and’4 (Cotenntew outs cecace 
Masaniello, 4 and 5 C.. 
Medley Duet, 3 Ep,......+. 


Melodious Fountain Polka, 2 G, no oc. Bellak. 
Merry Polka, 2 C, nooctaves.......Bellak 
Military Grand Parade March, 4 Bb. Barker. 


Mollie’s Delight Waltz, 3 C........ Kinkel. 
Montechi e Capuletti, 3 and 4, Primo, no 
IDCLAVES (26 paheinenwonis~ = as omits ciel Mack. 
Monthly Rose Polka, 3, Primo, no octaves. 
Kinkel. 

Moss Rose Polka...........+..4+ .- Kinkel. 
Mountain Belle Schottisch, 3 F..... Kinkel. 


My Darling’s Schottisch, 2 C, no oct. Berger. 
Nellie’s Favorite Galop, 2G, no oct. Berger. 
Nighoogee Schottisch, 3 ces Primo, no oc- 


CANOES igicinte dso 7B as 0p Si Ss ka Kinkel. 
Noes (March from,) 4 G, Primo, no oc- 
favessiieet s c5ebene vie SaRheeY Cumming. 
Norma, 4and5C,. . Berger. 
Nymph Waltz, 1 G, no octaves...... Bellak. 


Ocean Tide Waltz, 2 C, no octaves..Bellak, 
Octoroon Mazourka, 2 (os no octaves. Bellak. 
Paganini’s last Waltz, 2 iG no octaves. Berger. 
Pardon de Ploermel, 3 and 4 Dj Bist Mack, 
Pearls of Dew Waltz, 2 hy Paar Se Kinkel. 
Pizzicato Polka, 3. and 4 C, oc., ad ib. Pasher. 
Pleasant Thoughts Mazourka, 4 F.,.Kinkel. 


Sensation Schottisch.............-+ Kinkel. 
Sensation Waltz, 2 G and D, Primo, no oc- 

CAWOR Seis pc aes ane pce es vn “ee Kinkel. 
Silver Moonbeam Schottisch....... Kinkel. 


Silver Lake Waltz, 2 C, no octaves.. Berger. 
Singer’s Joy March, 3 and 4 C, Primo, no 

OCtAMER. chess qegtehss >) 4 pekb soe Pasher. 
Skylark Waltz, 2 G and C, Primo, no oc- 

gavestic? sick BUGS. 5 05% een dhiares Kinkel. 
Sleigh Ride Galop, 3 B>.......-..-. Weller. 
Snow- ball ep 2C, no octaves. Bellak. 


Sean 3 and 4 
Souvenir de Stotland, 6 Ab... 


Spanish Dance. No.1. 1 G, no octaves. 
Beriot. 
Spanish Dance. No. 2. 1 C, no octaves. 
Berger. 


Sparkling Flower Polka, 1 C, no oct. Bellak. 
Speed the Plough, 2 C, no octaves... Beriot. 
Standard March, 3 C, Primo, no oc. Kinkel. 


Star-Spangled Banner, Abas eatin Dressler. 
Steam Galop, 1 G, no octaves....... Bellak, 
Sultan’s Polka, 3 GE Primo, no octav, Bellak, 
Sunrise Schottisch, 3 D.......... Williams. 


Sunshine of Love Walt, 3 G, Primo, no oc- 
PAVER Fos con tien Biade «bese snes 0/5 os Kinkel. 


Sweet Alice Waltz, re, no octaves. . Berger. 
Sweet Sixteen Polka, 4 D........-.- Weller. 
Tattoo. A Military Caprice, 4and5 C. 
Merz. 
Titania Polka, 2 G, no octaves...... Berger. 
Traviata, 3 and 4 B), Primo, no octav. Mack. 
Trovatore, 3 and 4, Dif. Keys...... Berger. 
Twilight Dews, TG, bs eee: . -Beriot. 
Twilight Mazourka, 4 E>.........-- Kinkel 
Tyrolese Galop, 1 00 Soca vais Berger. 


United States Marine March, 3 C, Primo, 


HOOCtaves iss kaw cas. Mee Cumming. 35 
Vacation Rondo, 1 C, no octaves ... Bellak. 20 
Vaillance Polka, 5 1 Ubi te ‘Kinkel. 80 
Valse de Fleurs, 5 Ab........-.+. Rummel. 1 09 
Vepres Siciliennes, 3 and 4 F, Primo, no oc- 

RAVERS ois oi. so ic Oss eeu elomsaS Mack. 60 
Violet Waltz, 1 G, ho octaves... ...+ Beriot. 20 
Washington Artillery Polka March, 3 F. 

La Hache. 35 
‘Wave Waltz, 3 Ac... ccsseacsueen Peters. 35 
Wedding Bells pois 2 G, Primo, no oc- 

CAVES’. 6 0's, c din abies een as eee Kinkel. 35 
Whisperings of Love Waltz, 4 Ab...Kinkel. 50 
White Rose Polka, 3 C, Primo, no octayes. 

ake 35 
William Tell, 4and 5 C............ Berger. 50 
Woodland Masoetn 1 C, no octav. Bel ak, 20 
Yankee Doodle, 1 C, no octaves.....Beriot. 20 


THREE PERFORMERS 
ON ONE PIANO. 
(Six-Hand Pieces.) 

Beaming Stars, 3, 4 and 5 E, 2d part, no oc- 


PAVERS so 0 5: 0d.01sls'a 0c. asglen ee Dressler. 65 
Caliph of Bagdad. Overture, 5 and 6 D, 
(ask for Peters’ Edition,).......... Sofge. 150 
Canary Schottisch, 2 and 3 G, no_ octaves. 
Dressler. 35 
Christmas Gifts Waltz, 2 and 3 G, no oc- 
TAVER, session d se cea gee eee eene Kinkel. 35 
Cinnamon Rose Polka, 2 and 3 G, no oc- 
i err Kinkel. 35 
Coming Step March, 3 and 4 F, no octaves. 
Dressler. 50 
Der Freischiitz Overture, C....... .Czerny. 1 50 
Don Giovanni Fantaisie,6 D, G, and C, 
Primo and Secondo, no octaves...Beyer. 1 00. 
Florie’s Waltz, 2 and 3 G, no octaves. Kinkel. 35 
Honeysuckle March, 2and 4G, no ac 
ler. 50 
Innocence ‘March, 2 and 3 G, no octaves. 
Dressler. 35 
Little Romp Quickstep, 2 and 4 F, no oc- 
tAVES. «vee canes as conde sae aes Dressler. 35 
Martha Fantaisie, 6 D and G, Primo and 
Secondo have no octaves......... Beyer. 1 00 
Oberon Fantaisie, 5 and 6. Dift. Keys. Se- 
condo, no octaves..... deb dee he ee Beyer. 1 co 
Pearl Galop, 2 and 3 G, no octaves.Wyman. 50 
Pretty as a Pink Barcarolle, 2 and3C, no 
OCMBVES Ss, 52.5 dus of us cee cee Dressler. 35 
Reception March, 2 and 3 G, no_octaves. 
Dressler. 35 
Rose Bud Schottisch, 2 and 4 G, no octaves. 
Dressler. 35 
Three Angels, 2 and 3 C, no octav.Dressler. 35 
Trovatore Fantaisie. 5 Dift. Keys. Secondo 
° yer. 100 
Welcome to Spring, 4 ands C ‘Oesten. 85 
White Rose Polka, 2 and 3 C, no octaves. 
Dressler. 35 


TWO PERFORMERS 
ON TWO PIANOS. 


(Four Hands. 2 Pianos.) 


Amaryllis. Air by King Louis XIII., 3 and 
4 F, Primo, no octaves.......... Dressler. 
Christmas Bells Polka, 5 and 6 Ab. Wyman. 
Clear the Track Galop, 3 and 4 Bb, BA 
UO OCtAVES:.... Anan c cs0k cadens sae Pasher. 
Count on me Galop, 4 and 5 D....Dressler. 
Home, Sweet Home, 4 and 5 Ab.. ..Kinkel. 
Last Rose of Summer, 4 and 5 Eb... Kinkel. 
Prince Imperial Galop, 3 and 4 C, Primo, — 
MO Glia VES, aoe + nich « oce's saz nee Pasher. 
Springinsfeld Galop, 3 and 4 C, Primo, no 
OCEANOGR oo a ced Op cteelsj5fes pate ornan Pasher. 
There is but one Imperial City Polka, 3 and 
4 D, Primo, no octaves asher. 
wiid Hunter ae 3.and 4 Bb, Primo, no 
ORBVES «oon /cincsiog cess Meee ir wan Pasher. 
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TWO PERFORMERS 


ON TWO PIANOS. 
(Eight Hands, 2 Pianos.) 
Haunting Eyes Galop, 5 and 6 D. Dressler. 1 00 


Heavenward March, 4 and 5 F....Dressler. 70 
Holiday March, 3 and 5 D, no octaves. 
Kinkel. 70 
Maiden’s Blush Waltz, 2,3 and 4. Three 
arts, NO OctaVves...- 6.06... Kinkel. 1 00 
Silver ‘Trumpets March, 2, 3 and 5.Dressler. 70 
Wild Flowers March, 2 ‘and 4 G, no octaves. 
Kivkel. 70 


Address all Orders to J. L, PETERS, Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, New-York, Agent for NOVELLO'S English Publications, 


197 Jefferson Avenue. 


$1.00 per Year. 
10 Cents per Copy. 


Terms: 


C. J. WHITNEY. & COs? publishers, 
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The Old, Old Home. 


When I long for sainted memories, 
_ Like angel troops they come, 
If I fold my arms to ponder 
On the old, old home. 
The heart has many passages 
Through which the feelings roam, 
But its middle aisle is sacred 
'To the old, old home. 


Where infancy was sheltered, 
Like rose-buds from the blast, 
Where girlhood’s brief elysium 
In joyousness was passed ; 
To that sweet spot forever, 
As to some hallowed dome, 
Life’s pilgrim bends her vision— 
‘Lis her old, old home. 


A father sat, how proudly, 
By that hearthstone’s rays, 
And told his children stories 
Of his early manhood’s days; 
And one soft eye was beaming, 
From child to child would roam, 
Thus a mother counts her treasures, 
In the old, old home. 


The birthday gifts and festivals, 
The blended vesper hymn 

(Some dear one who was swelling it 
Is with the Seraphim). 

The fond “ good nights” at bed-time, 
How quiet sleep would come, 

And fold us all together 
In the old, old home. 


Like a wreath of scented flowers, 
Close intertwine each heart; 
But time and change in concert 
Have blown the wreath apart. 
But dear and sainted memories 
Like angels ever come, 
If I fold my arms and ponder 
On the old, old home. 


The Old Clock. 
A CAPITAL JOKE. 

“ Here she goes, and there she goes !”—Some years 
ago there came to this country a family from Eng- 
land, which settled on the upper part of Manhattan 
Island, and opened a public house. Among their 
chattels was an old family clock which they prized 
more for its age than its actual value, although it had 
told the hours for years with the most commend- 
able fidelity. This clock is now situated in one of 
the private parlors of the house, and many a time 
has it been the theme of remark in consequence of 
its solemnly antique exterior. 

A few days since, about dusk, a couple of mad 
wags drove up to the door of the hotel, seated in a 
light and_ beautiful wagon, drawn by a superb bay 
horse. They sprang out, ordered the hostler to pay 
every attention to the animal and to stable him for 
the night. Entering the hotel, they tossed off a 


| glass of wine apiece, bemouthed a cigar, and direct- 


ed the landlord to prepare the best game supper in 
his power. There was a winsome look in the coun- 
tenance of the elder, a bright sparkling in his eyes, 
which occasionally he half closed in a style which 
gave him the air of a ‘“‘knowing one,” and a slight 
curving in the corners of his mouth that showed his 
ability to enjoy, while his whole demeanor made 
every acute observer sure of his ability to perpetrate 
a joke. Now and then, when his lips parted and he 
ran his fingers through his hair with a languid ex- 
pression, it was evident he was eager to be at work 


in his vocation—that of a practical joker. The other | 


was a dapper young man, although different in ap- 
pearance, yet with features that indicated that his 
mind was well fitted to be a successful co-partner 
with his mate, and a dry pun or gravely delivered 
witticism was frequently worked off with an air of 
philosophy or unconcern that gave him at once the 
credit of being a first-rate wit. Supper on the table, 
these two Yankees were not dull, as a couple gener- 
ally will be at a table, but made mirth and laughter 
and wit their companions, and as wine in its parti- 
colored flowing robes presided, there was a ‘‘set 
out” fit for a prince and his associates. The Yan- 
kees ate and drank, and were right merry, when the 
old family clock whirred and whizzed as the ham- 
mer on the bell struck one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve! The 
elder looked at the old monitor before him, stuck 
his elbow on the table, and looked again steadily for 
a minute, and then laughed out heartily, awakening 
the waiter, who was just dosing by the window sill. 

‘““What in the name of Momus are you laughing 
at?” asked the dapper Yankee, as he cast his eyes 
over the table, now over and around himself, to as- 
certain where the nest of the joke was concealed. 
The elder winked slyly, and, yawning lazily, slowly 
raised the fore finger of his right hand, and applied 
it gracefully to his nose. The dapper man under- 
stood the hint. 

“‘Oh, I understand—no, you don’t come o’er this 
child! Waiter, another bottle of champagne.” The 
servant left the room, and our heroes, inclining 
themselves over the table, held a long conversation 
in a low tone, when the elder of the two raised his 
voice, and, with an air of satisfaction, exclaimed: 

““Clocks always go it!” 

Then both cautiously rose from their chairs, and, 
advancing to the clock, turned the key of the door, 
and looked within, the elder, in a half inquiring, 
half decided manner, saying: 

“Won't it?” 

The waiter was on the spot, and they returned to 
their seats in a trice, as if nothing had happened, 
both scolding the waiter as he entered, for being 
so lazy on his errand. 

Having heard the clock strike one, they were 
shown to their beds, where they talked in a subdued 
tone, and finally sunk to sleep. In the morning 


|they were early up, and ordered their horse to be 


harnessed and brought to the door, Descending to 
the bar room, they asked for their bill, and with be- 
coming promptitude paid the amount over to the 
bar-keeper. The elder, perceiving the landlord 
through the window, placed his arms upon the bar, 
and in a serious tone inquired of the bar-keeper, if 


he would dispose of the old clock. The young man 
hesitated, he knew not what to answer. The old 
clock seemed to him such a miserable piece of furni- 
ture, that he had the impression that it might as 
well be his as his employer's, yet he could net com- 
prehend why such a person should want such a 
hideous article. While he was attempting to reply, 
the good-natured landlord entered, and the question 
was referred to him for an answer. 

‘‘T wish to purchase that old clock up stairs. 
Will you sell it?” asked the elder Yankee, while the 
younger lighted a cigar, and cast his eye over the 
columns of the Sunday Morning News, which lay on 
the table. The landlord, who had set no great value 
upon the clock, except as an heir-loom, began to 
suspect that it might possess the virtue of Martin 
Heywood’s chair, and be filled with dollars; and, 
almost involuntarily, the three ascended to the room 
which contained it. 

‘“The fact is,” said the Yankee, ‘‘I once won a 
hundred dollars with a clock like that.” 

‘“A hundred dollars!” ejaculated the landlord. 

“Yes. You see there was one like that in a room 
over in Jersey, and a fellow bet me he could keep 
his fore finger swinging with the pendulum for an 
hour, only saying, ‘Here she goes, there she goes.’ 
He couldn’t do it. I walked the money out of him 
in no time.” 

‘““You did? You couldn’t walk it out of me, Pll 
bet you fifty dollars I can do it on the spot.” 

“Done,” cried the Yankee. 

The clock struck eight, and, with his back to the 
table and the door, the landlord popped into a chair. 

‘‘Here she goes, there she goes,” and his finger 
waved in a curve, his eye fixed on the pendulum. 
The Yankees behind him interrupted, ‘‘ Where is 
the money? Plank the money.” 

The landlord was not to lose in that way. His 
fore finger slowly and surely went with the pendu- 
lum, and his left hand disengaged his purse from his 
pocket, which he threw behind him on the table. 
All was silent. The dapper man at length ex- 
claimed: 

‘Shall I deposit the money in the hands of the 
bar-keeper?” 

‘‘Here she goes, there she goes,” was the only 
answer. 

One of the Yankees left the room, The landlord 
heard him go down stairs, but was not to be dis- 
turbed by that trick. ; 

Presently the bar-keeper entered, and, touching 
him on the shoulder, asked, 

““Mr. B , are you crazy? 
doing?” 

‘‘Here she goes, there she goes,” he responded, 
waving his finger as before. 

The bar-keeper rushed down stairs; he called a 
neighbor, and asked him to go up. They ascended, 
and the neighbor, seizing him gently by the collar, 
in an imploring voice said, 

“Mr. B , do not sit here. Come, come down 
stairs. What can possess you to sit here?” 

‘“‘Here she goes, there she goes,” was the sole 
reply, and the solemn face and the slowly moving 
finger settled the matter. He was mad. 

“He is mad,” whispered the friend, “‘we must 
go for a doctor.” , 


What are you 
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The landlord was not to be duped; he was not to 
be deceived although the whole town came to inter- 
rupt him. ‘‘ You had better call up his wife,” added 
the friend. 

‘‘Here she goes, there she goes,” repeated the 
landlord, and his hands still moved on. 

In a minute his wife entered, full of agony of soul. 
““My dear,” she kindly said, ‘‘look on me. It is 
your wife who speaks.” 

‘‘ Here she goes, there she goes,” and his hand 
continued to go, but his wife wouldn’t go; she would 
stay, and he thought she was determined to con- 
spire against him, and make him lose the wager. 
She wept, and she continued: 

‘“ What cause have you for this? 
so? Has your wife—” 

‘“Here she goes, there she goes,” and his finger 
seemed to be tracing her airy progress, for anything 
she could ascertain to the contrary. 

“My dear,” she still continued, thinking that the 
thought of his child, whom he fondly loved, would 
tend to restore him, ‘‘shall I call up your daugh- 
ter?” 

‘‘Here she goes, there she goes,” the landlord 
again repeated, his eyes becoming more and more 
fixed and glazed from the steadiness of the gaze. A 
slight smile, which had great effect upon the minds 
of those present, played upon his face, as he thought 
of the unsuccessful resorts to win him from his pur- 
pose, and of his success in baflling them. The phy- 
sician entered. He stood by the side of the busy 
man. He looked at him in silence, shook his head, 
and, to the anxious inquiry of his wife, answered: 

‘““No, madam. The fewer persons here the bet- 
ter. The maid had better stay away; do not let the 
maid—” 

‘“Here she goes, there she goes,” yet again, in 
harmony with the waving finger, issued from the 
lips of the landlord. 

‘*A consultation, I think, will be necessary,” said 
the physician. ‘‘ Will you run for Dr. W a? 

The kind neighbor buttoned up his coat, and hur- 
ried from the room. 

In a few minutes Dr. W 
medical gentlemen, entered. 

“This is a sorry sight,” said he to the doctor 
present. 

‘Indeed it is, sir,” was the reply. 
den attack, one of the—” 

‘‘Here she goes, there she goes,” was the sole 
reply. 

The physicans stepped into a corner, and consult- 
ed together. 

“Will you be good enough to run for a barber? 
We must have his head shaved and blistered,” said 
Dr. W s. 

““Ah, poor, dear husband,” said the lady, ‘‘I fear 
he never again will know his miserable wite.” 

“* Here she goes, there she goes,” said the landlord 
with a little more emphasis, and with a more ner- 
vous yet determined waving of his finger in concert 
with the pendulum, for the minute hand was near 
the twelve—that point which was to put fifty dollars 
into his pocket, if the hand arrived at it without his 
suffering himself to be interrupted. 

The wife, in a low, bewailing tone, continued her 
utterances. 

‘“ No, never, nor of his daughter—” 

“Here she goes, there she goes,” almost shouted 
the landlord, as the minute hand advanced to the 
desired point. 

The barber arrived. He was naturally a talkative 
man, and, when the doctor made some casual re- 
marks, reflecting upon the quality of the instrument 
he was about to use, he replied: 

‘“Ah, ha! No, monsieur, you say very bad to ra- 
zor—tres beautiful—eh?—look— look—very fine, 
isn’t she?” 

‘‘Here she goes, there she goes,” screamed the 
landlord, his hand waving on—on, and his face gath- 
ering a smile, and his whole frame ready to be con- 
vulsed with joy. 

The barber was amazed. 
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Ss, With another 


“Tt is a sud- 


‘“ Here she goes, there 


she goes.” He responded in the best English he 
could use: ‘‘ Vare, vare shall I begin? Vat is dat 
he say?” 


“Shave his head at once,” interrupted the doctor, 
while the lady sank into a chair. 

‘Here she goes—there she—go,” for the last time 
cries the landlord, as the clock struck the hour of 
nine, and he sprung from his seat in an ecstasy of 
delight, screaming at the top of his voice, as he 
skipped about the room: 

““Pve won it! Tve won it!” 

“What?” said the bar-keeper. 

““What?” echoed the doctors. 

‘* What?” re-echoed the wife. 

“Why, the wager—fifty dollars.” But, casting 
his eyes around the room, and missing the young 
men who induced him to watch the clock, he asked 
his bar-keeper: 


“Where are those young men who supped here 
last night? eh? quick, where are they?” 

“They went away in their wagon nearly an hour 
ago, sir,” was the reply. 

The truth flashed like a thunderbolt through his 
mind, They had taken his pocket-book, with the 
one hundred and seven dollars therein, and decamped 
—a couple of swindling sharpers, with wit to back 
them. The story is rife on all men’s tongues in the 
neighborhood where this affair occurred, and the 
facts are not otherwise than here set down, but we 
regret that the worthy landlord, in endeavoring to 
overtake the rascals, was thrown from his wagon, 
and so severely injured as to be confined to his room 
at the present moment, where he can watch the pen- 
dulum of bis chock at his leisure. 


Studies of the Old Italian Masters. 

The following we extract from a book just pub- 
lished by 8. R. Wells of New York, ‘‘ Expression, 
its Anatomy and Philosophy” by Sir Charles Bell, 
K. H., a work, the perusal of which will be found 
interesting and instructive. 

The church of Rome has favored the arts in a 
remarkable manner. The ceremonial and decora- 
tions of the altar have been contrived with great 
felicity. He is insensible to beauty who, being 
a painter, does not there catch ideas of light, shade 
and color. The Gothic or rich Roman architecture, 
the carved screen, the statues softened by a subdued 
light, form altogether a magnificent scene. 

The effects of light and color are net matters of 
accident. The painted glass of the high window 
represents to the artificial observer no more than the 
rich garments of the figures painted there. But the 
combination of colors evinces science; the yellows 
and greens, in due proportion with the crimsons and 
blues, throw beams of an autumnal tint among the 
shafts and pillars, and color the volumes of rising 
incense. ‘The officials of the alter, the priests in 
rich vestments, borrowed from the Levites under 
the old law, are somewhat removed from the specta- 
tor and obscured by the smoke of the incense. 
The young men flinging the silver censers, in them- 
selves beautiful, and making the volumes of incense 
rise, give the effect of a tableau, defying imitation; 
for where can there be such a combination to the 
human eye, joined to the emotions inspired by the 
pealing organ, the deep chant, and the response of 
the youthful choristers, whose voices seem to come 
from the vaulted roof? There is something, too, 
in the belief that the chant of the psalm is the early 
Jewish measure. 

It was scarcely possible, during the struggles of the 
Reformation, to keep the middle course; and in re- 
jecting the corrupt and superstitious parts of its 
ceremonial, to retain the better part of the Roman 
Church. Enthusiasm would have the recesses of 
each man’s breast to be the only sanctuary; that, 


even while on earth, and burdened with the weak- | 


ness, and subject to the influence of an earth-born 
creature, he should attain that spirit of purity and 
holiness, when, as in the Apocalypse, there is no 
“temple.” Philosophy came to countenance the pover- 
ty and the meanness of our places of public worship 
Climate, it was inferred, influenced the genius of a 
people, and, therefore, their government and mode of 
worship. The offices of religion in hot climates 
were said to require some sensible object betore the 
eyes, and hence, the veneration paid to statues and 
paintings; while in colder climates we were to sub- 
stitute internal contemplation, and the exercise of 
reason for passion. 

We trust, or hope, that in the breasts of those 
who fill the family pew, in these northern churches, 
there may be more genuine devotion; but to appear- 
ance all is pale and cold; while to the subject we are 
now considering, at least, no aid is afforded. What 
a contrast is afforded to the eye of the painter, by 
the Roman Catholic countries of the south, as com- 
pared with those in our own! There are seen men, 
in the remote aisles or chapels, cast down in prayer, 
and abandoned to their feelings with that unrestrain- 
ed expression, which belongs to the Italian from his 
infancy; and even the beggars who creep about 
the porches of the churches, are like nothing we 
see nearer home. In them we recognize the figures 
familiar to us in the paintings of the great masters. 
In visiting the church of Annunziata in Genoa, | 
found a beggar lying in my way, the precise figure 
of the lame man in the cartoon of Raphael. He lay 
extended at full length upon the steps, crawling 
with the aid of a short crutch, on which he rested 
with both his hands. In Roman Catholic countries 
the church-door is open, and a heavy curtain ex- 
cludes the light and heat; and there lie about those 
figures in rags, singularly picturesque. 

In short, the priests in their rich habiliments, stu- 
diously arranged for effect,—the costume of the 


monks of the order of St. Francis and the Capu- 
chins,—the men and women from the country, and 
the mendicants prostrate in the churches, and in eir- 
cumstances as to light, shade and color, nowhere 
else to be seen,—have been, and are, the studies of 
the Italian painters. 


Musical Miseries. 

Singing is certainly a most delightful accomplish- 
ment, but it is one which the forms of society render 
too often a misfortune, or, at least, a grievous bur- 
den, to the possessor. Every one, in the course of 
his experience, must have known instances of young 
men being ruined by the seductions to which this 
dangerous gift exposed them. 

Such catastrophes arise chiefly from a want of 
firmness of mind—a defect which spoils more char- 
acters than all others put together. It would be a 
very harsh and most unsocial thing, for those whom 
nature has endowed with musical talents, to refuse 
altogether to exercise their powers for the gratifica- 
tion of their friends, but these friends become ene- 
mies when they seek to indulge their ears at the cost 
of that valuable time which success in life requires 
to be bestowed on more important objects. It is, 
besides a sad lowering to the dignity of a MAN, to 
submit to hold a place in society upon the credit of 
‘singing a good song,” and to enter houses and 
attend festive occasions in that light, with the full 
consciousness that none of those qualities of which 
aman may justly be proud would ever have brought 
him there, had he not been able to tickle the ears of 
the company then and there assembled with the sor- 
rows ot Auld Robin Gray’s young wife, or the 
humors of Bartholomew Fair. : 

Singing men should take a lesson from the famous 
clown, Joseph Grimaldi, who was one of nature’s 
true gentlemen. When playing at Bath on one oc- 
casion, Grimaldi was invited to dinner by a clerical 
dignitary of that place, and, on going to the house, 
along with a brother of the stage, found a large com- 
pany assembled. Scarcely was the cloth removed, 
when the entertainer asked Grimaldi’s companion 
for a song, which request was complied with forth- 
with. The host then made a similar call upon Joe, 
but, not having yet had time almost to wipe his lips, 
the great clown begged for the moment to be ex- 
cused. 

‘““What, sir, not sing!” cried the churchman. 
“Why, I asked you here to sing!” 

Grimaldi rose instantly, on hearing these words, 
and, telling the host that if he had made that state- 
ment on sending the invitation it would have saved 
some trouble, took his departure from the house, to 
return no more, > 

This spirited lesson, read to a coarse-minded en- 
tertainer, is one which might be borne in mind with 
advantage by many of much higher pretensions in 
the world than honest Joseph Grimaldi. Nightly 
did he grin—and what an ear-to-ear grin it was!— 
for his bread on the public stage, but in private so- 
ciety he played the part only of a man and a gentle- 
man, and could not stoop for a moment to be exhi- 
bited there as a show. How much more keenly 
ought this feeling to be entertained by others, who 
have not the excuse of such a profession as Grimal- 
di’s to color the debasement. 

While we speak thus, however, we must be under- 
stood always as referring to cases where men permit 
their singing faculties to be made a perpetual exhi- 
bition of, not to those instances where the gift of 
music is temperately and judiciously used, and 
merely serves, as it were, as an additional accomplish- 
ment to render a man’s company a little more agree- 
able to his friends. Let the singer strive to make 
his musical endowment hold this supernumerary 
place, and to gain the esteem of ra by the dis- 
play of more praiseworthy qualities— Wutson’s Art 
Journal. 


Tur CoprE of SoLomon.—It remained for Justice 


| Shandley to revive the judicial ruling of Solomon in 


the baby case. Only in this case it was a dog that 
had two fair claimants, and they appeared recently 
in the Essex Market Court. The ladies were placed 
in opposite corners, with the dog in the centre, and 
told to call the disputed pet. The result was satis- 
factory, at least to the dog and the mistress of his 
choice, and Solomon’s glory is vastly increased. 


A younG lady, while shopping, was asked to hold 
an infant by a well-dressed woman in a Boston store 
on Wednesday. The woman did not come back 
when ‘‘the moment” had passed, and it was found 
she had left on the counter two shopping-bags, con- 
taining a quantity of baby’s clothing, forty dollars 
in money, and a note praying that the child should 
be well cared for, 
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Gorrespondence. 


Letter from Boston. 


Tur Musica SEAsoN Drawtne TO A CLosE—THE 
Rusrysterw Recrrars—A Frast or PiAno Mv- 
stc—Gi_MorE’s ConcERTS—THE NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF Music—Tum Orrneus Must 
cAL Socrery is New QuarTERS—THE STARBIRD 
Concert CompaANy—A GprNEROUS MERCHANT 
AND Two Lucky Sonasters—Mr. PAtNe’s ORnaA™ 
TORIO — PERsONAL— Dramatic NEws—HaAs An 
AvTHor ANY Riegutr ro His Own Brarms?—Mr. 
WARREN IN A NEw Pant. 

For the Song Journal. 


Boston, May 16, 1878. 
The Hub is about winding up its musical season 
of 1872-73, which, in spite of the great fire and the 
‘‘ epizootic,” has proved unusually successful. This 
is true more especially of the latter half of the sea- 
son, since the early winter was productive of little 
else than financial failure, except in the case of the 
opera, which carried away vast stores of ducats. 
The latest musical sensation has been the Rubin- 
stein recitals, two of which have already taken place. 
The first was given last Saturday, the 10th, and the 
second came off yesterday. The third and last is set 
down for Wednesday afternoon of next week, and 
_on the evening of the same date (May 21st) the great 
pianist is to conduct in person, at the Tremont Tem- 
ple, a performance of his ‘‘Ocean” symphony. The 
recitals are held at Horticultural Hall, Music Hall 
being occupied by the Bazaar of the Nations, and 
they are drawing crowding houses. They furnish far 
better opportunities to hear this truly great artist to 
advantage, than were afforded in the other concerts 
wherein he has appeared. Rubinstein plays without 
any notes before him, and seenis to have the entire 
classical repertoire at his fingers’ ends. Never before 
was such perfection of piano forte playing heard in 
America. Now that he is about to take his depar- 
ture from our shores, never, probably, to return, our 
people are awakening to something like an apprecia- 
tion of his genius. The following are his three Bos- 
ton programmes: 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, May 10. 


Fantasie Chromatique............ccccccsccacercee J. S. Bach. 
Andante et Variations....................08 oo ACA Eee Haydn. 
mirer Vy areuones © MINOT... oes re. cee e ewes Handel. 
ES a ba SS Se ee Mozart, 
Gigue. G Major.......--+ Binoitiasmesadiereibitetbin,: s\sp'enp al Mozart. 
A la Turca, from Sonata. A Major...........6.--.-.1 Mozart: 
© Major, Opus 53. ) . 
Sonate. E Sesion, Pee RUM eee... crt Olde sete. Beethoven. 
© Minor, “ 111.$ 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 15, 
Fantasie. C Major..... apenas itnatttcolr > ..5 2 Schubert. 
DRVIRBRIGH. BAM VOIBC.... 9c -ncnscccccucevcessscsecscvce Weber. 
SPUNIMIEAS TT TBETROIOBO Ss coo o cc cer cccceccncccesuceoctecesn Weber. 
KE Major. ) 
¥ Sharp Minor, | 
Songs without Words. a Flat Major. ..-.- Mendelssohn. 
A Major. | 
A Minor. J 
A Minor. ) 
Studies for Pedal Piano. A Flat Major. ;...... Schumann. 
B Minor. j 
Reema. TL) BMINOL......0000rcccrccs des core sine - Schumann. 
Bird as Prophet (Forest scene)......+eeeseeeeees Schumann. 
Fantasie Pieces (Abends, Traumeswirren)......Schwmann. 
0 OES | oe ee nin tS a honee erry Schumann. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 21. 
F Minor. ) 
Fantasie. KE Minor. eed tothe eek cp ectte> x eds Chopin. 
A Major. } 
B Minor. ’ 
Preltides. B Flat Major. } cssc..scccccccccereccvens Chopin. 
D Minor, j 
PETITE PAQIOP, 6 ~ 0x. ane np asic toe ctevsnsenese ccove Chopin. 
aL F Sharp Minor. 7 r 
Mazourkas. Bb ainor. Seman hsk wake oSemineets = 2° Chopin. 
A Minor. i , ; 
Valses. Wlat Major. jirrer 17 t80nte-F e+ teense eee Chopin, 
Polonaise. A Major.......-.-.--reecreeesecercccceces Chopin. | 
B Major. ) 
Nocturnes. (; Minor. > ........+. See's tee care aoc eet Chopin, | 
F Minor. 
TRYAntOlle seca<pegeandde date snpssdnascee we cabtnanes< As Chopin. 
© Sharp Minor. ) 
Biudes. A Flat Major { Meats peyseerreess Chopin, 
A Minor. 


IN IMMISIIS PES SION, 65 oseass sv seen crasete ce soverdeeespe Field 
PMOUCRIION vo vdvevy ess aves ovasatne.s de Cae oe econ wnnces a6 Henselt. 
BP UORSCHW GOLRID Voc des cs bauvow sae deve deb veusccaadess Henselt. 
SUCUAR SAINT osiesudd odes ceedue Fess woheioawa ete oho T halberg. 
fy MBGeRINMTOMIPEIL.. 2 655.00 cpp neccebhsesaseacnntaeuceee Liszt. 
Rhapsodie Hongroise........ccee-+seceeee Seas opiice ee eve, Liszt. 
Miniatures (Serenade, Pres de Ruisseau)..... --- Rubinstein. 
TVOW BROLOUIG voce ce dceodosescengscet sis tb av Goteras.. Rubinstein. 
Eeaproniptuw ss sis... .dsveage oe Viawcias sdodeuihevers Rubinstein. 
Harnnroles iA MINOT shots s civecwascapelsuaiee cee Rubinstein. 
FRSPOMAMIG FE NSHO. cae os cesvia-de ec ere'sucuels ue souaes Rubinstein. 
Caprice (de Album de Petershof)........ .. . Rubinstein. 
F Minor. 
Etudes. F Major | Bb ewes wield 8G mae tes OS wins Sa rece Rubinstein. 
C Major. 


Mr. Gilmore gave two grand sacred concerts at 
the Boston Theatre, Sunday evenings, April 27th 
and May 4th, for the benefit of the Carney Hospital. 
They attracted large audiences, and netted a very 
handsome sum to a worthy charity. A large band 
and orchestra (Gilmore’s) appeared on the occasion, 
and also several prominent soloists, including Mrs. 
Charles Lewis, soprano, Miss Alice Fairman, con- 
tralto, Mr. Edward Prescott, tenor, Mr. P. H. Pow- 
ers, basso, Miss Therese Liebe, the violinist, Mr. 
Arbuckle and Mr. Gilmore himself. At one of the 
concerts Mr. Gilmore played the cornet obligato to 
‘Let the Bright Seraphim,” which was sung by 
Mrs. Lewis, and at the other he took part with 
Messrs. Arbuckle, Patz and Roe in a quartette for 
cornets. It was Mr. Gilmore’s second appearance as 
a soloist in eight years, his last appearance having 
been with Mlle. Nilsson, in Handel’s same air, 
‘‘Let the Bright Seraphim,” two seasons ago. The 
fair Swedish vocalist was so delighted with his per- 
formance that she urged him to accompany her to 
New York, Philadelphia and elsewhere, but he was 
compelled to decline the offer of an engagement, 
having then the forthcoming jubilee on his hands. 
Week after next Gilmore takes his band to Chicago, 
where he is to conduct a series of jubilee concerts 
in the new station of the Michigan Southern and 
Rock Island Railroads. On his way back to Boston, 
he will probably give a series of concerts in the prin- 
cipal cities. 

The New England Conservatory of Music has 
given several interesting concerts of late. On the 
6th inst. its two hundred and eighty-fourth concert 
took place at Wesleyan Hall, when a fine pro- 


|) gramme was performed by Miss Rosa D. Allen, vo- 


calist, Mr. J. C. D. Parker, pianist, Mr. C. N. Allen, 
violinist, and Mr. Wulf Fries, violoncellist. Yester- 
day an organ recital was given at Conservatory Hall, 
by pupils of the institution, and an Organ Fantasie, 
by J. M. Deems, was performed for the first time. 
The colored students from Hampton, Va., follow- 
ing closely in the tracks of the Nashville chorus, 


| have given several concerts at Tremont Temple with 


fine success. They are to give a matinee at the same 


-| place to-morrow. 


The only other entertainments of the present 
month have been a benefit concert for the Joy 
Street Baptist Church, by Mrs. Kaplar and other 
colored artists of New York and Boston, May 1; a 
testimonial concert to Mr. Harley Newcomb, May 5, 
and a piano forte recital, by Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, 
May 14. 

The Orpheus Musical Society have established 
themselves at their new and commodious club 
rooms, No. 548 Washington street, and, on the even- 
ing of the 9th inst., there was a social gathering of 
the members, with their ladies, to celebrate the 
event. The apartments were formerly occupied by 
the Odd Fellows, and there are, in addition to two 
good sized halls, an abundance of ante-rooms. On 
the evening in question there was a fine concert, in 


' which the chorus of the society took part, with Miss 


Persis Bell, the violinist, Mr. Eichberg, Mr. Mullaly 
and Mr. Wulf Fries. A collation and dance followed 
the musical exercises. 

The Starbird Concert Company has been fully or- 
ganized, and will soon start out upon an extended 
tour through Canada and the West. It consists of 
Miss Anna Starbird, soprano, Miss Alice Fairman, 


contralto, Mr. Nelson Varley, tenor, Mr. W. H. 
Beckett, basso, Miss Therese Liebe, violinist, Mr. 
J. A. Howard, pianist and conductor. 

Two well known Boston vocalists, Mr. F. C. 
Packard, tenor, and Mr. F. D. Sprague, basso, 
sailed for Europe on the 3d inst., intending to visit 
Italy, and there perfect themselves by two or three 
years’ study for the operatic stage. The expenses 
of the trip are borne by one of our wealthy mer- 
chants, Mr. Eben D. Jordan. Mr. Packard gave up 
a New York choir engagement of $2,500 a year, and 
Mr. Sprague also gave up a choir engagement in this 
city. 

Two other, at least, of our Boston singers are on 
the wing for Europe, to perfect their studies, viz: 
Miss Lizzie M. Yates, the soprano, and Mr. Aber- 
crombie, the tenor. The latter goes to Florence, to 
study under Varuncini. 

Mr. George L. Osgood, the distinguished young 
tenor, is not going to St. Petersburgh, as reported, 
but remains in Boston to connect himself with the 
New England Conservatory of Music as teacher. 
He will be a valuable acquisition to that flourishing 
music school, which already has the services of 
nearly fifty of the most eminent musicians and 
teachers in America, including John Knowles Paine, 
Dudley Buck, Carl Zerrahn, J. O'Neil, J. C. D. Par- 
ker, G. E. Whiting, F. H. Torrington, Dr. Southard, 
Wulf Fries and J. F. Rudolphsen. 

Mr. D. C. Hall, the head of Hall’s band, has ar- 
rived from Europe, bringing with him a large col- 
lection of new band music, which will be heard on 
the Fall River boats this summer. Mrs, Hall remains 
abroad to finish her musical studies. There is quite 
a colony of Boston ladies studying music at Flor- 
ence, 

Mr. J. K. Paine’s oratorio of ‘‘ St. Peter” 
performed for the first time at Portland, Maine, 
June 3d. The chorus will consist of the Haydn As- 
sociation of that city, which has been rehearsing the 
work, under Mr. Herman Katschmar, with great en- 
thusiasm for several months. A Boston orchestra 
has been engaged, and among the soloists are to be 
Mrs. Wetherbee, of Portland, Mr. George L. Osgood, 
tenor, and Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen, baritone. The 
work will be performed under the personal direction 
of the composer, and the event will attract a large 
number of Boston musical people. Portland is Mr. 
Paine’s native city. 

Miss Carlotta Leclercq has brought out a dramati- 
zation of Wilkie Collins’ new novel, ‘‘ The New 
Magdalen,” at the Globe Theatre, with great suc- 
cess. It is the author’s own version, dramatized 
expressly for Miss Leclercq. A singular question 
has come up in the United States District Court in 
relation to this play. In February last, Mr. Walter 
Benn, a Baltimore actor, copyrighted at Washing- 
ton a play by the same title, dramatized from Wil- 
kie Collins’ novel. He now seeks to enjoin Miss 
Leclercq and the Globe management from playing 
the author’s own version, claiming that it is an in- 
fringement upon his legal rights. Mrs. John T. 
Raymond, the actress, becomes a party to the suit, 
inasmuch as she has bought Mr. Benn’s play. Many 
strange questions have arisen in reference to the 
copyrighting of foreign plays, but nothing exactly 
in this form, where legal effort is made to dispossess 
an author of a novel of his own dramatic version of 
the work. The case is still pending before the 
United States Court. 

Mr. William Warren, the comedian, recently made 
a great hit, at the Boston Museum, as Jacques Fau- 
vel, in ‘‘One Hundred Years Old.” The impersona- 
tion was one of the finest pieces of acting ever seen 
upon the American stage. 

Mr. L. R. Shewell assumes the position of mana- 
ger at the Boston Theatre next year. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Albaugh are now playing at that establish 
ment. The Vokes Family succeed them next week. 
RANGER. 


will be 
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The Cincinnati Festival. 


We have looked upon and watched with ceaseless 
solicitude, as an outsider, the progress of the festival, 


which has so happily terminated in Cincinnati. Since 


the grand jubilee in Boston, of July last, the effects of 
which are distinctly known to the readers of the 
Sone JOURNAL, the inauguration and issue of the 
great enterprise of the West has been in the mind’s 
eye of every lover of music in our land. And, while 
we are prepared to respectfully accord to one and all 
influences which belong to the artists of the East, the 
truth of no east, west, north or south in music has 
been practically demonstrated, and hence we exult, 
rejoice and labor for expression to depict its happy 
termination. To talk of art and its progress in our 
fair land, with the glorious facilities of intercommu- 
nication, east or west, with which we are blessed, by 
railroad and telegraphic intercourse, is simply pre- 
posterous, and he who ignores this truth is ignorant 
and wanting in the intelligence patent to keep him 
in the traces of progress. Sifted down to its root, 
there are no points of the compass in the musical art 
in our land, and hence the boasting of Boston, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, or any other point at the 
present time, when ciphered out, is mere twaddle, 
and only tends to those sectional jealousies calculated 
to alienate, rather than harmonize. Who does not 
know that what is done in Boston by an artist to- 
night, is known and understood in any of the places 
above alluded to, before to-morrow’s sun attains its 
zenith? Who does not know that art and artists are 
handled in criticism with the same acuteness and the 
game weapons in the West as East, with the simple 
difference that in the West they are, perhaps, sifted 
to a finer quality, the triple X becoming the standard 
by which judgment is based. For a just and accurate 
description of the festival, and the building in which 
held, its adaptation to the use applied, as to the rendi- 
tion solo and chorus, we quote from C. H. B., of the 
Detroit Tribune, whose description is truthful : 

“The building is somewhat too large for satisfactory 
solo singing, though not too large for effective choral 
and orchestral music. Exclusive of the choir area, it 
has seats for 4,600 persons, and standing room for 
400 or 500 more. The space enclosed is about double 
that of the Boston Music Hall, but not more than 
a quarter of that of the Boston Coliseum. The 
building is a good music room, free from echoes, but 
its tin roof transmits the sound of pelting showers 
somewhat too fully for the comfort of the company 
beneath. When Mr. Whitney was singing ‘ Rolling 
in Foaming Billows,’ from the Creation, he had this 
obligato accompaniment from the roof to drown his 
orchestra, and the same rattling was given again on 
his second trial of the song. The general arrange- 
ments of the building are excellent, and the inter- 
mission of half an hour allowed in each concert, gave 
ample opportunity for promenades in the adjacent 
gardens, and for refreshments of various kinds. The 
Germans, however, have had little to do with the 


festival, clinking of glasses and the fumes of tobacco, 
have been notably lacking from festivities in which 
German music has borne so largea part. No Puritan 
feast could be more sober than these ‘high times’ of 


song in the very center of the American teritory of. 


King Gambrinus—Boston order in Cincinnati halls. 
‘“Upon the musical performances, superlatives 
might be lavished without going beyond the truth. 
It is simple justice to say, that no better orchestral 
renderings have been given in any city on this conti- 
nent, and that the famous Handel and Haydn Socie- 
ties of Boston, does not surpass this new chorus of 
Western musical societies in the spirit, the accuracy 
and the volume of voice in which the grand passages 
of oratorio music have been brought out in this fes- 
tival. It is wonderful that the drilling of a few 
weeks should have secured such a fine and strong 
harmony, especially from the chaos of voices in which 
the practice began. The leader of this choral dril- 
ling is a gentleman whose name happily designates 
his work—Mr. Singer. The ‘solos’ in the festival 
number only half a dozen. One of these, Mrs. Dex- 
ter, is a Cincinnati lady, noted for her skill in vocal 
gymnastics, but not a great singer in sweetness of 
voice or delicacy of expression. Like Mrs. Leo Hun- 
ter, she was quite willing to repeat her charming 
strains. Mrs. H. M. Smith, Miss Annie Cary, 
Messrs. Rudolphsen, Whitney, and Nelson Varley, 
are all of them finished and skillful singers, equal 
to the great difficulties of the parts put upon them, 
All of them were in good voice. 
there anything like failure. 


In no instance was 


“Except in the concert of Thursday afternoon, in 
which the Cincinnati Orchestra and the children of 
the public schools appeared, all the performances 
were under the direction of Theodore Thomas. 
Where he leads, there will be no tricks, no follies, 
no noisy demonstrations, no sensational entrances of 
brass bands, no harsh cannon accompaniment. This 
Festival has been wholly free from the unmusical 
methods adopted in the Boston Jubilee. It has been 
genuine throughout, and with the choicest of music. 
The Italian school has been almost wholly disre- 
garded. Nothing from Verdi, Donnizetti, or Bellini 
has been announced upon the programmes; and from 
Rossini only the William Tell Overture, and pas- 
sages fom the Stabat Mater. Of the French school 
were given one or two pieces from Auber and Myer- 
beer. But the great German composers, the true 
masters in music, have all been brought forward in 
their best work. Bach and Handel, and Haydn, 
and Gluck, and Mozart, and Schubert, and Mendels- 
sohn, and Schumann, and Liszt, and Weber, and 
Beethoven, and Richard Wagner, the prophet of the 
future, have been interpreted in a style as true as 
their spirits would wish. The performance of the 
Choral Symphony of Beethoven, that severest of all 
musical problems for voice and instrument, was un- 
questionably the grandest ever given on this side of 
the ocean. To have heard it is an event in the life of 
any lover of music. The more familiar Symphony in 
CO. Minor never poured out its majestic harmonies 
with fuller volume. Eyes without number were 
moistened, as Miss Cary with her rich sympathetic 
voice, led in those deep and plaintive laments of Or- 
pheus without his Eurydice. 

“The intricacies of Tasso, Liszt’s Symphonic poem, 
enchanted while they bewildered the listeners, not 
wonted to that tangle of musical fancies. The weird 
glee of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Walpurgis Night,’ was hardly 
less exhilarating than the gaiety of the scherzo of 
the Eight Beethoven Symphony. But if I was to 
particularize the great compositions magnificently 
rendered, I should have to copy three-fourths of the 
titles on the programmes of all the eight concerts. 
with the few pieces in the children’s concerts, 
two or three of the Strauss waltzes, and two or three 
of Mrs. Dexter’s solos, the whole was ‘classical’ in 
the best sense of the word, The first notes and the 
last notes were Handel’s grand Dettingen Te Deum, 
consecrating the tones as religious and divine, 
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“A few trifling criticisms might be made upon 
particular features of the festival. Some might say 
that the tenors were not strong enough to match the 
bassos, and that the altos were not always up to time; 
that the orchestra at the children’s concert was in- 
ferior; that Mr. Varley’s short stature and shrill note 
made his call to ‘Sound an Alarm,’ which he was 
compelled to repeat to the delighted crowd, much 
like the chant of the bantam in the poultry yard; 
that the rollicking fun of Handel’s Acis and Galatea, 
reminding one of a waltzing elephant, came some- 
what too close to the dignified hymn of Beethoven; 
that there were defects in the rendering of Schubert's 
23d psalm. But all such small criticisms are ungra- 
cious in reviewing a series of musical joys so rich, 
so pure, so perfect in their kind. The feeling ack- 
nowledgment of Theodore Thomas, to the chorus at 
the close of the first day’s performance—that he 
had never heard a chorus equal to this—was more 
than an empty compliment. When the difficulties of 
the music in so many kinds are considered, it is 
simple truth to say, that this Cincinnati chorus has 
surpassed anything in the experience of New York or 
Boston. It is hard for a Boston man to admit this, 
but the truth cannot be denied. 

“The children’s concert on Thursday afternoon, 
was as remarkable as any. Here, too, most of the 
music was classical, and the young voices, 1,500 in 
number, obeyed the not altogether graceful guidance 
of their white-haired leader, with marvelous preci- 
sion of time and tune. It may be doubtful whether 
an equal number of children can be found in the pub- 
lic schools of any American city, who can sing like 
these children the difficult chorals of Handel and 
Mozart. Apart from the delightful harmony of that 
concert, the spectacle itself was one of exceeding 
beauty. 

“As may be supposed the people of Cincinnati are 
in raptures over the success of their bold enterprise. 
They were prepared to pay liberally for probable 
pecuniary loss, remembering the fate of the Boston 
guarantee fund in the last jubilee. The rains, so per- 
sistent, predicted disaster. But they saw the seats 
always full, and knew at the end that their good for_ 
tune is complete on every side. They have voted to 
make the festival annual, to repeat it in the next 
spring, and make it better than this festival, if they 
can. It certainly makes an epoch in the musical his- 
tory of the West, if not in the musical history of 
America. Very much, however, depends on the di- 
rector of such a festival. If Theodore Thomas shall 
come again, with his noble orchestra, with his high 
standard of musical fitness, with his resolute adher- 
ence to the rule of honest work, and no sensation or 
sham, no virtuoso exhibitions for voice or for instru- 
ment, but conscientious rendering of symphony, and 
choral, and harmony, the next festival will be gran- 
der than this. But if there is any attempt to enlarge 
the scale, to bring in the ‘monster’ elephant, to add 
any fantastic accessories, the repetition of the experi- 
ment will bea failure. The one happy change in the 
programme of this week, was the giving up of the 
open air concert to-day, and the choice summing up 
of the best things in the previous concerts in the hall 
this afternoon.” 


The Haines Bros.’ Piano Forte. . 


As faithful stewards of progress in the art and 
manufacture of the instrument which is so rapidly 
becoming an almost indispensable requisite to house- 
keeping, a truthful account of the exquisite instru- 
ments manufactured in New York, by the gentle- 
men whose names head this article, will not be 
deemed of little importance, though to put on paper 
the excellencies of their piano fortes requires ability 
which an adequate description, we fear, will not be 
reached. The reputation these makers have already 
attained, by years of toil and labor, as producers of 
a first-class instrument, amid the severe criticisms 
and also the unfavorable comments of competitors, 
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glad return of the full-orbed glory of oratorio and Simpson M, E. Church Concert. 
opera in Detroit. 

Sig. G. Nicolao has been, for more than twenty 
years, musical director of Italian opera, and proposes 
forming a society for the study of the standard 
operas and oratorios in this city, rehearsals of which 
will commence about the first of September. Of 
his competency to direct the music proposed in all 
respects, our citizens have the most conclusive proof 
from evidence he has already furnished, and hence 
we look forward with deep solicitude to the support 
our amateurs will give him in the organization con- 
templated. 


combined with prejudiced parties, jealous of their 
successes, as step by step they have advanced from 
stage to stage toward perfection, may be looked up- 
on as an achievement truly enviable, and illustrating 
the truth that ‘‘ worth will win in the long race.” 

As a leading feature in the transaction of their 
business, they have ever been averse to soliciting 
puffs and encomiums from musical artists, and scat- 
tering them broadcast in circulars as fustian of little 
worth, the same usually being directly or indirectly 
paid for; and hence the good testimony in favor of 
their pianos has been given unsolicited, and, there- 
fore, based upon their intrinsic worth—upon their 
unquestioned reputation as a first-class piano at a 
moderate price. They have ever been alive and 
wide awake to invention or valuable improvements 
in the mechanical construction, as the ten different 
styles and patterns of their instruments attest, from 
the simple and unadorned instrument of four hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, up to the full Agraeffe, with 
three unisons, of one thousand dollars. In fine, it 
may with truth be said the dominant aim of the 
Haines Brothers has been from first to last to furnish 
to the connoisseurs of music an instrument, power- 
ful, yet sweet and sonorous, partaking of the sing- 
ing quality in the largest degree. 

““TRUE MERIT IS THE SECRET OF THEIR SUCCESS. 


“Tt will be observed by the revenue returns that 
the house of Haines Brothers, manufacturers of 
pianos, New York, made and sold in the year 1870 
two thousand pianos. We are told that their sales 
this year will exceed that figure by over fifty per 
cent. There must be some intrinsic merit in the 
pianos they make over a score of others that are of- 
fered in the market, to command such a wonderful 
trade.” 

SILENT DEEDS ARE BETTER THAN UNPROFITABLE 
WORDS. 


As will be seen by looking over the following 
statistics of the third piano house of the United 
States, as taken from the sworn reports of Haines 
Brothers, New York, to the United States Internal 
Revenue. 

Haines Brothers made and sold pianos as follows: 
In the year 1866, Eight hundred and thirty. 

* 1867, Nine hundred and seventy-two. 
ch 1868, One thousand. 

oe 1869, One thousand four hundred. 

ae 1870, TWO THOUSAND. 

C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson avenue, De- 
troit, are the sole agents for Michigan, and are pre- 
pared to furnish these beautiful instruments to the 
trade, or at retail, at manufacturers’ prices, thereby 
saving cost of transportation. 


At no period in Detroit do we remember such a 
number of entertainments, dramatic and musical, 
occurring in a month’s time. 

The evident zest and eager appreciation with 
which our community enter into these pleasures, 
and the thronged houses which greet performances 
of foreign or home celebrity, give ample proof of 
the growing taste of our people. 

We had the pleasure of enjoying one of these mu- 
sical treats, on the evening of the 14th, at the Simp- 
son M. E. Church. Some of our best talent united 
in producing a programme filled with choice selec- 
tions from the best masters. The trios for piano, 
violin and violoncello, by Professors Meakin, Mayer 
and Luderer, were rendered with care and beautiful 
accuracy, in time, tune and expression. Miss Mid- 
dlewood, in the well-known solo of Donizetti, ‘‘O, 
Luce de Quist Anima,” gave evidence of consider- 
able ability; with care and further cultivation, she 
will become a favorite in musical circles. 

Messrs. Austin and Nay enlivened the hour with 
a spirited duet, both gentlemen are well known to 
concert goers in Detroit, and always welcome. 

Miss Levington was happy in her selection ‘‘ Look- 
ing back.” It revealed the peculiar richness of her 
voice, and was sung with feeling and fine expres- 
sion. 

“The Knights’ Farewell,” by Messrs. Stearns, 
Jones, Ashley and Cooper, would haye borne a repe- 
tition. The gentlemen sing well together. 

Mrs. Atchison completely captivated her listeners 
with her charming rendition of the solo ‘‘ Come, 
the Bark is Moving.” Possessed of a voice remark- 
able for its purity, sweetness and flexibility, com- 
bined with a high degree of cultivation, her effort 
was delightfully gratifying, as the applause which 
called her back testified. 

‘* Bear Ye Breezes,” a quintetta by Pease, sung by 
Mrs. Atchison, Misses Middlewood and Levington, 
Messrs. Austin and Billings, met with a flattering 
reception. The parts were nicely balanced. While 
all were irreproachable, we cannot forbear to speak 
commendably of the manner in which Mr, Billings 
sustained the bass. His voice, full, fine and rich, 
admirably blending with, while not overpowering 
the other parts, which were all thoroughly good. 

The whole programme, in selection and perform- 
ance, was decidedly enjoyable, and reflects credit on 
all connected with its production. 


The Chicago Festival. 


The time for the great Musical Festival of Chicago 
is fast approaching. Judging from what the prints 
of that city, the Times, Post and Tribune the 
whole affair in conception as well as the carrying 
out of plans inaugerated, are upon the gigantic 
principles of the great Boston Jubilee of a year ago, 
under the generalship of the same indomitable 
worker, P. 8. Gilmore. Now we are among those 
that believe music to be the same the world over, 
speaking the same language everywhere, and the 
rightful property of all mankind; and that it is win- 
ning its easy way to the hearts of its devotees and 
votaries in every part of our fair land. We “‘ hypo- 
thecate” our opinion upon no ‘‘red hot miles of 
ruins,” nor upon ‘‘ Chicago as a doomed ash-heap,” 
and never expect to be ‘‘fooled” with any such 
chaff thrown to the winds from Cincinnati, Calumet 
or any other place. 

It is a trite old saying—‘‘still water runs deep,” 
and though it may seem a little paradoxical to ap- 
ply it to a ‘‘ magnificent orchestra of three hundred 
picked performers, a large vocal chorus of several 
hundred voices, superadded to which the booming 
cannon fired by electricity, together with tuned 
locomotive and tug-whistles and other novel features 
of a similar character, introduced as a background 
to the instrumental and vocal effects, it would appear 
as if we are to have an exhibition of a grand old 
pianissimo in dinamics never before conceived of. 
We wonder not that the railroads leading into 
Chicago propose to reduce their rates of fare to 
witness such a performance! Indeed it would be 
strange if all the magnates of the world—even those 
of Pekin and Hong Kong—with our President and 
his Cabinet, and the governors of all the States 
should be so derelict to duty as not to be present. 
The following we extract from the circular setting 
the Jubilee in light more graphic than words of ours. 
Here it is: 

Some long heads, controlling long purses, have 
long been considering how we can best display the 
wonders of ourresurrection to an admiring continent, 
and have reached the conclusion that if we get up 
and sing mighty pans with glad voices to the 
accompaniment of trumpets and trombones, and 
bassoons and French horns, and bass viols, and all 
the etcetera of a mighty orchestra, not making a 
noise like a rush of many waters, but as it were, 
catching, and taming and harmonizing the thunders, 
then we might say to the people who are so unhappy 
as not to have a permanent residence in our midst, 
‘*Come and see and hear us.” 

The series of concerts will be given in the new 
and magnificent depot of the Michigan Southern 
and Rock Island Roads, on VanBuren street, foot of 
LaSalle. This building is 600 feet in length and will 
accommodate 35,000 people. 

The affair will last two days and nights, commenc- 
ing Thursday, June 5, and ending on Friday night 
in a grand ball at the Pacific Hotel, to which 2,000 
guests will be invited. 


Dots—Musical and Dramatic. 


For years past, the leafy development of buds, 
blossoms and flowers musical, have never devel- 
oped as during the past month. Scarcely a day has 
passed without proof of our declaration—alternating 
from grave to gay—in the dramatic and musical or- 
chard of our city. Jane Coombs on the 3d, follow- 
ed by Duprez & Benedict’s Minstrels on the 4th; 
Edwin Booth on the 8th; a local amateur concert, 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association, in Music 
Hall, on the 9th; the same repeated at the Opera 
House on the 21st; also a concert by home talent in 
Scotch Presbyterian church, a truly enjoyable en- 
tertainment, on the 10th; Tony Pastor 12th and 
13th; Mrs. G. C. Howard, followed by Sol Smith 
Russell’s Minstrels, at the Opera House, on the 14th; 
Mac Evoy's Hibernicon, at Music Hall, on the same 
evening; Justina Fischer’s farewell benefit, at Young 
Men’s Hall, on the 15th; Uncle Tom’s Cabin, at the 
Opera House. ‘‘The Harp of Erin” twanged its 
sweetest strains at Music Hall on the 17th, to de- 
lighted audiences. The Italian Opera, Lucca and 
Kellogg, gave us ‘‘ Mignon” and ‘‘ La Favorita,” to 
audiences of which they must have felt proud for 
appreciativeness as evinced by enthusiasm displayed, 
and also numerical numbers. 


Wicolao’s Philharmonic Society. 


Among the cheering and encouraging features of 
the advancement of art in our city, the most notable, 
perhaps, will be found to be the flocking hither of 
artists from abroad, and taking up their abode with 
us with reference to the pursuit of their profession. 
In this we rejoice; yes, we raise high our pans of 
exultation, and say to one and all, ‘‘ Return ye ran- 
somed sinners home,” for here, right here, is a field 
of labor to be tilled, rich in productiveness, and 
destined to bestow a rich reward. And why should 
it not be so? How, with the progressiveness of the 
age, can it be otherwise? In a city of a hundred 
thousand inhabitants, the fallow soil of which, in a 
truly systematic point of view, so far as music is 
concerned, remains in a crude, unbroken condition, 
a city possessing as much talent in a primeval state 
as any in the world; with facilities of intercommu- 
nication with the world without as good as any; 
with all the adjuncts required, save that of cultiva- 
tion; say, why may we not boast, and pitch our key 
high up among the sharps, when the glorious streaks 
of sun-light appear in the future, betokening the 


Tue will of the late Samuel J. Browne, a clergy- 
man of Cincinnati, has been annulled on the ground 
that the testator was insane. This will left $200,000 
to found a university, to be named after Mr. Browne. 
The heirs of the testator agree to give $100,000 to 
endow the Cincinnati University. This Mr. Browne, 
it will be remembered, shot a boy and killed him for 
robbing his orchard, a few months before his death. 


A GRAND Festival is in preparation at Bonn, for the erec- 
tion of a monument in honor of Robert Schumann. 
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The Past, the Present, the Future. 

We don’t propose a disquisition on history of mu- 
sic, ancient, modern or the present, nor do we at- 
tempt to define the future in foretelling events to be 
developed in the sequences inaugurating at the pres- 
ent time. This we know, in every art and science, 
in all that pertains to advancement, in all of these, 
to the student of progress, there is a wonderful up- 
heaval in progress, and hence we boast, we exult 
over the diminutiveness of the past, in comparison 
with the gigantic strides being made in the present. 
There is no science which develops principles in this 
direction more potently than that of music, and it 
is to this we wish it especially to apply. Going 
back to Billings, the pioneer of American composi- 
tions, choirs, public singing schools and concerts, 
and the musical books and productions of his day, 
we are taught a lesson that should ever be remem- 
bered, and point unerringly to the truth, that per- 
fection is always far ahead, and after generations 
secure most of the praise and profit. Casting the 
mind back a century, we find him in the old tannery 
in Boston, while engaged in his legitimate occupa- 
tion, writing with chalk upon the walls of the build- 
ing some of the songs now sung in our churches— 
songs which will live to cheer and inspirit the devo- 
tions of God’s people throughout the cycles of the 
history of the church on earth. Again, this same 
man was a zealous patriot, and, combining his reli- 
gion with his patriotism, which should ever go 
hand-in-hand, he produced a number of songs which 
exerted a powerful influence in the achievement of 
the liberty of which we boast and enjoy. Among 
these we find the old song, looked upon by our mod- 
ern composers as a crude, unartistic production, as 
it assuredly is in many respects: 

“Let tyrants shake their iron rod, 
And slavery clank her galling chains; 
We'll fear them not, we’ll trust in God, 
New England’s God forever reigns.” 

Who will deny that this song, the words and mu- 
sic of which were learned by every choir, whistled 
and sung in every family, to the old tune Chester, 
had not a powerful influence upon the spirit of free- 
dom at the critical moment produced? Who will 
deny that its influence was not akin to that of the 
Marsellaise in France when first presented, and that 
we, amid the noon-day glory of the independence of 
which we boast, would not wish we had more of 
like character? 

The divers revolutions which have taken place in 
the art of music, even in the last half century, form 
one of the necessary consequences of the movement 
and advancement of the human mind, each epoch 
has wants corresponding to its position, manners and 
the state of civilization. The music of the most an- 
cient nations was at first confined to a small number 
of sounds. It was not till long after, that other 
sounds were added to the primary ones, and against 
each of these additions to the musical system con- 
temporary croakers were inclined to exclaim extra- 
vagantly. When the simple melodies of Alexander 
Scarlatti were succeeded by the more varied and 
complicated chants of Leo and Pergolese, a yell was 
raised about the declining state of music. The idols 
of actual taste will be equally sacrificed, for art can- 
not retrograde, it may be for a moment stationary, 
but let a man of genius present himself, and it will 
resume a rapid march. 

With the experience of so many revolutions in the 
history of music, how shall we think that it can now 
limit its capabilities, when it ought to seek to multi- 
ply them? And how shall we require that music 
alone shall remain stationary, when all the other 
arts, modifying themselves according to the times 
and circumstances, satisfy the exigencies of their 
epoch, and, in a word, regulate themselves by the 
spirit of those whom they are called upon to excite? 
When the forms of modern music shall have grown 
old, like its history in the past, a new path will open 


itself, a virgin mine will offer its treasures to those 
who shall know how to profit by them. The inven- 
tion of new instruments or of unused harmonies will 
give capabilities for effects which we cannot divine, 
but which futurity will teach us, when a superior 
man appears, with his ideas, his originality, and his 
faults, destined by nature to operate changes. He 
will be at first rejected, but unfounded prejudice 
will fall before the deep conviction of independent 
genius, and all will soon admire him, whom they 
had commenced to blame. Such is the inevitable 
course which the experience of the past should 
teach us, could we free ourselves from preposses- 
sions. But, in growing old, we live in some sort 
upon the remembrances of youth, and it is hard to 
bring the mind to perceive the modifications and 
changes continually taking place. 


The Voice. 


A great deal has been written, of late years, upon 
the voice, its use, its care, and its failures or dis- 
eases. To thousands of people the condition of their 
voices has become a matter of interest, and to hun- 
dreds it is a matter of vital concern. The ability to 
sing has become a source of amusement to some and 
of support to others. Music is taken up, either 
wholly or in part, as a means of earning a living, 
and it is quite important to know how to make the 
best use of the voice. There are many methods of 
singing taught by the private teachers and schools, 
and though they differ greatly, all have more or less 
of truth. Some teachers only guide their pupils 
through certain books of musical instruction and 
expend all their energies on vocal exercises and other 
purely artistic studies. Others call their art ‘‘ voice 
building,” and instruct how to produce tones, deem- 
ing it only important to understand the physiological 
side of the matter. True wisdom would select a 
method that combines the two. To have the voice 
properly ‘‘built,” to appropriate a term from the 
professors, is well, but the musical art must go with 
it. To be able to run all the scales in the books is 
of no avail if the voice is harsh, impure and labored. 

Now, without going into the matter too deeply, 
let us examine some of the points of the voice-build- 
er’s art. The musical part is in all the books, and 
need not be discussed at present. The theory of the 
voice and of its proper production is easily explained, 
and though a matter of deep scientific interest, is not 
so profound that we need fear to look into it, nor so 
dry and technical as to be unpleasantly dull. 

In the throat is the larynx, containing the vocal 
chords. ‘This larynx is a curious hollow mass in 
the throat, that may be seen just under the skin in 
men. Some people fancifully call it the Adam's 
apple. Women have precisely the same thing, only 
it does not show so plainly from the outside, as it is 
much smaller. In this larynx are two delicate mem- 
branes or pieces of fleshy skin, drawn close together 
and surrounded on every side by an elaborate system 
of muscles. By the aid of these, the narrow, slit- 
like opening between these membranes may be 
lengthened, widened, narrowed, stretched in one 
way or another, or be nearly closed. Through this 
slit-like opening must pass all the air that enters or 
leaves the lungs. On taking a deep breath, the slit 
opens and the air rushes down the throat into the 
lungs. On breathing outward the air passes through 
them with equal freedom. If we wish, we can move 
the muscles (how we need neither know nor care) 
and close the opening to a mere narrow crack, and 
then when the breath pours out from the lungs, it 
must push and struggle past the tight membranes. 
The result is that they quiver and shake, and we 
hear a sound or a note, and we say the person speaks 
or sings. If the throat ended at the larynx, we 
should hear these vocal chords sounding, though 
they would give sounds somewhat different from 
those we hear now. The fact that there is a throat, 
a mouth, nostrils, teeth, etc., above these vocal 
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chords in the larynx, has nothing to do with the 
actual work of making the sound. All the notes of 
the most skillful singer, all the eloquent words of 
the orator, laughter, groans and inarticulate cries, 
all come from the vibration of these two bits of 
soft, elastic skin stretched across our throats. It is 
these that make the tones and nothing else. The 
lungs furnish the air, and the mouth and head 
act as a curious machine to alter the character of 
the tone, but neither produce it. A person might 
have every organ perfect, and be forever dumb, if 
by disease or accident these quivering membranes 
were gone or useless. Such things have no doubt 
happened, and people have lived long and healthy 
lives without any vocal chords at all. 

This is a very simple matter, and yet as far as the 
producing of the sound is concerned this is the 
whole of it. Some have thought that by some mys- 
terious process the chest, the head or throat made 
the music, and in a fanciful way they have 
called certain notes ‘‘head tones, chest tones,” etc., 
as if they came from the head or chest. The head 
and chest may have much to do with the character 
of the notes, but they do not and cannot make the 
notes or sounds. 

There is no particular mystery about this. It is 
not a deep subject that only people of great scien- 
tific culture can understand. The control of these 
delicate bits of membrane have been made the sub- 
ject of much research, and a great deal has been writ- 
ten upon their use and proper management. And . 
at the same time, every child sings naturally, with- 
out even knowing that he has any vocal chords. 
The voice builder seeks to guide and control these 
delicate organs, and we say he teaches the science 
of singing or speaking, to distinguish his instruction 
from that of the art of singing. Between the 
natural and ignorant singing of the child, and the 
trained effort of the artist, there is little or no differ- 
ence in result. The one sings beautifully because 
he sings naturally, and the other with consummate 
art imitates nature. What, then, is the good of all 
the voice building, this severe study in the art of 
vocal music? If we always sang naturally there 
would be no need of it, but the fact is we seldom 
do sing naturally, and, as we grow up we acquire 
faults and put on artificial ways of singing and 
speaking, and we have to call in science to bring us 
back to nature. Science cannot improve our vocal 
apparatus. It can only teach us to use what we 
have in a natural manner. 

This is not by any means all that may be said 
upon voice building or singing, and another time 
we will examine it more in detail. The mouth, the 
tongue and the teeth, do much to change the charac- 
ter of the tones the vocal chords produce, and we 
will consider them more fully by and by. The 
main point to notice now is, that all the tones that 
make up the human voice have their origin in the 
vocal chords and in nothing else. There are other 
sounds in the voice, lispings, hhissings, and the like, 
but they are mere noises and cannot be called tones. 
— Vor Humana. 


Normal Music Institute, Hillsdale. 


The fourteenth annual term of the Normal Musi- 
cal Institute will be held at Hillsdale, Michigan, 
commencing July 8th, and closing August 17th. 
This is one of the oldest schools in our State, and 
from first to last has been a power for good in the 
cause of music. ‘That the forthcoming session will 
be no exception to the past in this regard, may be 
justly inferred from the known character and repu- 
tation of the principal, Professor J. William Suffern, 
of New York, who is to be assisted by an able cabi- 
net of instructors. That the attendance will be large 
there can be no doubt, because there are to be no 
charges for tuition, save that of private instruction. 
We call special attention to the advertisement, which 
may be found in another column, 
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Wew Books. 


Tur Srneine Festrvau. A collection of popular 
glees, trios, quartettes and choruses for male voices. 

Mr. Dressler has given in this book of two hun- 
dred and forty pages, as choice a selection of music, 
taken mainly from American, German, French and 
Italian authors, as can be found published in our 
language. It needs no criticism of ours, no attempts 
from any one to find fault with arrangement, as to 
adaptation of words to music, keys or harmonies, 
for it is rarely we meet with a book combining per. 
fection in these respects so faultless. In it we have 
every style brought to view, the grave, the gay, the 
humorous, and the sentimental, alternating so nicely 
that, like the light and shade in a beautiful painting, 
the whole forms a picture beautiful to behold. The 
‘‘ Singing Festival” should be in the hands of every 
man who is a lover of music, and who would be in 
possession of a truly good book adapted to his voice. 

For sale by ©. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson 
avenue, Detroit. 


Farry Voices. A. collection of sacred and secu- 
lar school songs, suitable for public schools, semin- 
aries and the home circle, selected and arranged by 
William Dressler. This book also contains a simple 
course of elemental instruction by William Ludden, 
which we have examined, and find correct in all re- 
spects, though nothing which can be considered as 
original, or differing materially from many other 
books. The principles are presented in a clear and 
tangible way upon the progressive plan, interspersed 
with practical exercises designed to impress upon 
the mind of the learner truths important and based 
upon future progress. The music, the major part of 
which has been published before in sheet form, is 
good, and embraces a variety calculated to please 
and profit those for whom designed. It is a good 
book, and will doubtless become a power for good 
among the young folks. 

Published by C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson 
avenue. 


Tue Royan Drapem, by Key. Robert Lowry 
and W. Howard Doane, authors for years past 
considered as paragons of Sabbath school music, and 
so they are, for they have taken the melodies which 
have been whistled and sung by the world, and wo- 
ven them into harmonies attractive and beautiful in 
simplicity, and thereby brought the effective melo- 
dies of the oratorio, the opera and popular songs to 
bear upon the cause of Sabbath school music. This 
we deem a good and glorious work; and, when we 
say this, we are repeating the doctrine that age 
repeats age, changed only by another in different 
phases, but no difference in principle, so far as music 
is concerned. Therefore, the ‘‘ Royal Diadem” is a 
book we hail with gladness, filled, as it is, with mu- 
sic of a character calculated to impress its melodies 
on the mind, and fix truth everlasting on the heart. 
The scripture texts placed over every piece furnish 
thought for study, and, when associated with the 
flowing melodies that follow, give it a two-fold 
worth. 


Tur New Siiver Sone, for Sunday Schools, by 
W. A. Ogden. We have before us an old book 
dressed up—in new clothes, with mustache dyed, 
cane of gentility in hand, the head of which is 
eighteen carats fine, displayed in ‘‘ clear diamond 
type” in new and handsome “‘setting,” designed to 
send off young Pilgrims from the Sabbath Schools 
“Up the Hill” to ‘‘ Our Beautiful City,” where the 
“Angels will Welcome us Home,” with the new 
“Over There,” as arefrain of the stormy voyage 
“Over the Jasper Sea,” all of which will, without 
doubt form ‘“ The Wondrous Story.” 

Weare pained to say what we deem should be said 
for many reasons, not alone in relation to this book, 
but also to the scores of like publications sent forth 
from the press almost monthly, designed for our 
children and youth in the Sabbath Schools. Ina 


musical point of view, there is nothing elevating, 
and the poetry—forgive the allusion, for it is the 
merest doggerel, wed to music “‘ leading to bewilder 
and dazzling to blind.’ The book before us is by 
no means an exception, but we have quite enough | 
of them. 


The Detroit_Musical Society. 


At the annual meeting of this society, held on the 
6th inst., the Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports 
were presented, showing, in a conclusive manner, 
the healthy and prosperous condition of the society. 
The election of officers for the ensuing year resulted 
as follows: 

President—S8. K. Stanton. 

Vice President—Charles H. Wetmore. 

Treasurer—David Carter. 

Secretary—Joseph Colt. 

Musical Director—Frederick Abel. 

Librarian—Frederick Sibley. 

Directors—W. J. Chittenden. 
L. 8. Trowbridge. 
Emory Wendell. 


“The City on Fire.” 
a | 
This is a new song, the words by the popular 
author, C. C. Haskins, wed to music by H. M. Mc- 
Chesney, the justly celebrated song writer of Michi- | 
gan. As a descriptive piece, this song requires no | 
prophetic vision to see it is destined to become one 
of the most telling which has been published since 
those of the celebrated Russell. the “ Maniac,” “ New. 
foundland Dog,” ‘‘Ship on Fire,” ‘‘The Old Arm 
Chair,” or, going back still farther, the ‘‘ Bay of 
Biscay,” or ‘‘It is not on the battle field that L 
would wish to die,” melodies which, in the conven- 
tionalisms of song writing of to-day, seem to have 
been forgotten; while developing a power and 
influence which music wields with a potency as 
just and truthful as Haydn’s beautiful description of | 
chaos in his ‘‘ Creation.” 
Published by C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson 
avenue, Detroit. 


Binghamton Normal Music School. | 


No teacher of music at the present day has any ex- 
cuse for ignorance and incompetence. Normal 
schools, designed especially for their instruction, 


like that which will hold its fourth annual session | ° 
in Binghamton this summer, offer advantages for |* 


improvement which were not dreamed of in this 
country twenty-five years ago. The well-known 
ability and reputation of such men as Mr. George 
James Webb, Dr. William Mason, W. 8. B. Math- 
ews, Theo. F. Seward, and Chester G. Allen, will be 
a sufficient recommendation to any ambitious teach- 
er. 


Service of Song. 


Among the encouraging features indicative of the 
advancement of Congregational Singing as the true 
and proper support of music in the worship of the 
church, evidence conclusive was furnished by the 
exercises at the Central M. E. Church on the evening 
of the 25th inst. The entire service consisted of 
singing, by a select choir and the very large congre- 
gation filling the house, music strictly appropriate 
to the use of the church. The pastor of the church 
made a short address, setting forth the object of the 
meeting—alluding briefly to the varied methods of 
the conduct of the music under the old, as well as 
new dispensations, citing examples from both wor- 
thy of imitation. We hope to see meetings of like 
character held in all our churches, believing them 
to tend to great good. 


JOSH BILLINGS says: “There iz one thing about a hen| 
that looks like wisdom—they don’t kakle much until after 
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$31 


To all buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal free 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, ete., purchasing not less than $10 


| worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 


usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of musie 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable tn advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 


| favor us with prompt renewals ? 


O.J. WHITNEY & Co., 


jan-72. Detroit. 


SONG JOURNAL 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1873. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL witl 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums: 


3 Subscribers at #1 each, Sheet Music worth ..... gaa @ 1°60 
5 g As us Hi “Som Petia 5 2 50 
10 fs se S- ee 6 owen ae 5 00 
15 * be i “is We wadead 20/00 
20 & ee 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 “ " 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 “ <i 1 a “ with Stool 30 00 
40 U i 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 ae: <Y 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
76 He - 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 - - 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Btyle C..c0 cvececeeuen cee + 100 00 
125 At a 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 ae “ 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CASE. ccceeccees cocceece +» 150 00 
200 % 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 - ae 1 ay aay? SP . 250 00 
300 se * 1 ee eet) er 300 00 
400 “ 1 “ “ 40, pipe 
TOP occcvocncecauceebaces . “400 00 
600 7 ad 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 


Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Publishers of Tak SoNG JOURNAL, 


they have laid their eggs. Sum pholks are alwus a bragging 
and a cackling what they are a going tew dew beforehand. 


197 Jefferson Ave., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


“COLD WATER, BRIGHT AND FRE 


SONG WITH CHORUS. 


Words by Miss HARRIET A. PRICE. Music by EDMUND 8S. MATTOON. 
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Night lights her lamps and sheds her dews, 


'l'o raise the drooping flowers, 

They sip the pearly drops, and bloom 
To cheer our darkest hours; 

Tis thus when grey December frowns, 
And e’en in rosy June, 

We find that Adam’s Ale’s the drink 
To keep a man in tune, 


We find, &e. 


Cuorus—Hurrah! hurrah! &e. ~ 


Right soon shall triumph over wrong, 
Abroad from sea to sea, 

Man shall arise in strength and might, 
From rum’s vile bondage free ; 

We'll fight against King Alcohol, 
Till every chain we sever, 

And shout our chorus loud and strong, 
Cold water now and eyer, 

And shout, &c. 


Cnorus—Hurrah! hurrah! &e. 
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Diane Ne for Young Players. 


The following list has been selected with 
special reference to the wants of Teachers, 
and includes only our very best easy pieces 
of the First, Second and Third Grades. Try 
any of them. They are all good. 


Search Thro’ the Wide World. F. %,...... Oesten, 30 
See Bird Polka. A. 3...........50.-.csneeee Kinkel. 30 
Sen Foam Waltzes. C. 3..........+-.-55- Brainard. 30 
Second Cottage Rondo. D. 3...........+.+-- Holst, 35 
DME MIG Grell SBv ceeds ove se. -. ee reeces Baumbach. 20 
Serenade from Don Pasquale. G. ‘2.... Benedict. 30 
Serenade Waltz. E flat. 3..............+065 Weiss. 3 

PUENTE SEE OB ns oa acc clepcslns cle dese sees scuy sana Strack. 35 
Seminary Polka. G. 2...-......-.--60- se eeee Glynn. 20 
Seminary Waltz. D. 3. ........... eee e eee eee Rink. 30 
Seminary Schottisch. E flat. 3.......... Williams, 30 
Separation Waltz. B flat. 3.............--. Grobe. 30 
Sewing Machine Galop. D. 3.............- Smith, 35 
Select One Polka Quickstep. C. 3....... Labitzky. 30 
Seventh Regiment March. F. 3%........... Leland, 35 
Shells of Ocean. G. 3.............---00> Baumbach. 80 
Shining Star Polka. D. 3. ........66 eee Kinkel. 30 
Shabona Schottisch. C. 3................. Minkler. 30 
Shake Hands Schottisch. G. 3............- Bellak. 30 
Shakesperean Grand March. C. 3......... Pratt. 60 
Shamrock Quickstep. F. 2............-.45 Merrill. 30 
Sharpshooter’s March. D. 3......... Wimmerstedt. 30 
Shelby March. A flat. 3................-. Bowman. 30 
Sherman Grand Atlanta March. C. 3... Wimmerstedt. 35 
Shower of Gold Polka. A. 3.............. Lorens. 35 
Shower Waltz. B flat. 3................5 Lockwood. 35 
Sigel’s Grand March. A. 3.. Martin. 30 
Silver Lake Quickstep. E flat. 3........ Thomas. 30 
Silver Lake Waltz. C. 3............... Baumbach. 8 

Silver Cloud Schottisch. C. 3............... Lang. 39 
Silwer Cloud Waltz, F.. 3...........5cesees Kinkel. 30 
Silver Leaf Polka. F. 3............... Haughwout. 40 
Silver Leaf Polka. G. 3................. Schaeffer. 30 
Silver Cascade Polka. D. 3............ Baumbach, 20 
Silver Wreath Polka. D. 3.................- Lyon. 30 
Silver Bell Polka. B flat. 3........ ..... Wyman, 30 
SilveriStar Waltz. Co 3...0...060....spe08 Wyman, 30 
Silver Drop Waltz G. 3..............000 Ambuhl. 30 
Silver Arrow Waltz F. 3................. Curtiss. 20 
Silver Wave. (Barcarolle.) A flat. %......... Allen. 25 
Silvery Shower. C. 3..............----05 Baumbach. 20 
Silvery Fountain Polka. D. 3............. Kinkel. 30 
Silvery Waves. A flat. 3................. . Wyman. 50 
Silvery Spring Waltz. A flat. 3........... Wyman. 30 
Silvery Ripples Schottisch. G. 3.... ....Bendix. 30 
Silvia Schottisch. C.. 3...............0-. 000s Weiss. 30 
Silphide Polka Mazurka, G. %........... Casorti. 20 
Mao's Polka. -D. Bo. iio. wos ce Teenk Sisson. 30 
Simplicity Waltz. ©. 2................cccnee Grobe. 30 
ee ETN a Sill ie Sa Mack 25 
Perm Veaperse Ce) Bene. ic cee cccecaseens Bellak. 30 
Silent Evening. G. ¢ 

Sixty-Three is the Jubilee. F. 3...... Baumbach, 30 
gS Oe A SG Is ade, Are Freiberg. 35 
SAGE (VERT in en Sy Smith, 30 
Skating Quadrille. B flat. 3................. Vaas. 40 
Sleigh Ride Galop. B flat. 3............ Haggarty. 20 
mien mide’Galop. G.” B.......... dence eos Vaas. 35 
Sleigh Ride and Riverside. F. G. ‘2.... Spindler. 20 
Smile Polka. (Gracieuse.) G. 3...........0.5 Pratt. 35 
Smith’s Funeral March. A minor. 3...... Bellak, 30 
OT CLT i is lah a ot SRR Root. 25 
eaaw srop Policts, We 3... cc se: s-ses shine Warren, 80 
Snow Drop Schottisch. E flat. 3...... Cawthorne. 35 
Snow Drop Schottisch. A. 3........... Frankland, 30 
mae. SIA Kke POs. 4... pchiieieskie + «cnc aaee Brown, 35 
Snuff Box Quickstep. F. 3...............+- Audem, 20 
Soldier’s Dream March. F. 3.............. Brown, 25 
Soldier’s Return March. C. 3............ Gilmore. 30 
Soldiers’ Chorus. B flat. 3....... ..... Baumbach. 40 


Soldiers’ Joy and Bonnie Doon. D.K. 3. Baumbach. 30 
Solomon Grundy’s Waltz G. 2....... -... Merz. 20 
Sotr Eh yoningjetrAs | Bios cs cece tetas unger Mayer. 35 
Soft Breezes and Cradle Song. D. WK. 3. Ascher, 20 
Somebody’s Darling. F. 1.............. ....Mack. 25 
Somebody’s Luggage Lancers. D. K. 3... Coole. 60 
SoOmiUAMb Mes” Uns ec. wy cade hemes thence a Moelling, 30 
Somnambuila,.. G.°.3.. 4. \...tkGh Dee. . Seid Krug. 35 
Soug of a Thousand Years. C. 3..... Baumbach, 3 
Song of the Egyptian Girl. E fiat. 3). Baumbach. 30 
Song of the Fairies. C. 1.............<05. Murray. 20 
Song of the Harvesters. C. 1...... 2. ....... Root. 25 
Sontag Pollet Cle Hwee ile nn sesie ves a aanes Baumbach, 30 
Sephia Polliaed: Ae Bo cxisnutaustes tiene Wimmerstedt. 30 
Sounds from Home. G. 3............2.. Baumbach. 30 
Sounds from Home Waltzes. G. 3.... Baumbach. 30 
Sorrow Mazurka. D flat. 3.......... Klingemann, 20 
Souvenir Galop. E. 3 .............0e0eeses Wagener. 20 
| Spaniard’s Serenade. G. 3............08 Fungmann, 85 
Spanish Retreat. C. 3.0.0.0... 0. eee ees Baumbach, 30 
Sparkle Schottisch. FE flat. 3............ Lockwood. 40 
Sparkling and Bright. C. 2................ Taylor, 20 
Sparkling Dew Mazurka. F. 3.......... Warren, 59 
Sparkling Sea. Barcarolle. G. 1........... Mack, 25 
Sparkling Quickstep. A flat. 3........... Wyman. 30 
Sparkling Wavelets. F. .......... 2... secees Root, 25 
Spirit of the Glen Polka. C. 8.......... .. Kinkel. 30 
Sprague’s Grand March. B flat. '2....HHammerer, 30 


Universally conceded to be the Best Book 
the kind published, 


KIMBALL’S 


By HORACE I. KIMBALL, 


It contains 128 pages of Beautiful 
arranged expressly for Pipe or Reed 
Organs, from the works of the 
Most Eminent Composers, 


Tt contains just such musie as is needed for Church 


Parlor use, and should be in the hands of every organist. 


Price $2.00. Mailed postpaid. 


V oluataries, 


of 
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Musie, 


or 


Sprites of the Rill. (Bolero.) G. Bhan. Thompson. 30 
Spring Blossoms. B fint. $............0.05- Heller, 20 
Spring Flower Redowa. F. 3........ Burgmuller, 20 
Spring Polka. E flat. 8..............6 0005 Goerdeler. 30 
Spring Style. Schottisch. Ce. 8..........5+- Freund. 29 
Squirrel Redowa. A. 1............ ee eee seen Root, 25 
Stand Up for Uncle Sam. ©. 3......... Baumbach, 3 
Star Spangled Banner. C, %........... Baumbach, 3 
Starlight Quickstep. G. 1... .......-...05. Kinkel, 30 
Starlight Waltz G. 2.......5...... sees Brainard. 30 
Starlight Mazurka. B flat. 3.............. Kinkel. 30 
Starlight Galop. C. 3..................6065 Warren. 30 
Star Mazurlae (DoS. .ci oe odees carncsecvnes Ascher, 20 
Star of the Morning Waltz. D. 3......... Benter, 30 


Stars & Stripes Schottisch. F sharp. 3% ./lombaugh. 


Stop dat Knocking at My Door. D. 3. . Bawnbach. 30 
Stolen Kiss Polka. G. 3............000. 02 Neumann. 30 
Storm Galopade. G. Bilse. 40 
st. Paul Waltz. C. Vaas. 80 
Sct. Paul Waltz C. Kimball, 20 
St. Paul March. G. Mack, 25 
Rradenta’ Potknes Bai Bie estanan: saaces eee Leland, 30 
ivedelities Ges. Benccche: « agiraelnwtn shes <- Brunner. 20 
Bite delitta, «Whos ho oss wists wenn seskhells ss des © o's Krug. 35 
Strenmiet Polka. C. B...........-c.e-eee- Buckley. 30 
Strike the Harp Waltz G. 2.............. Kinkel, 30 
Sugar Plum Waltz F. 1............. ....:. Root, 25 
Sultan’s Band March D. 3...............: Brown, 20 


Sultane Polka. FE! Bite Wye cae stems ny cen Fiske, 30 
Surprise Schottisch. Fed... 05. ns eseececse Grobe. 39 
Sunny South Mazurka. G. =... .....-Kinkel. 30 
Sunny South Polka. E flat. %.......... Butterfield, 20 
Supper Bell Polka. Gi. Be. oicceteauseses Gilmore, 30 
Supper Bell Polka. G. 3.............44. Baumbach, 30 
Sonlight \W aléz.) Gh) SS. schuseinevos. eae seca. Metcalf. 30 
Sunbeam Wiltz Fo Bini i so ctiniticnde. caps Poulton. 30 
Sunrises GA Gate. Fb icine Facade seen ts 3 sateews Saroni. 30 
Situset SAP Bes. sere caret see hak nd agen Saroni. 30 
Svwealle wa. As 24s, so peti eeelet + ainecss Emery. 20 
Sywrallowad OC. Si. Was. fee aoc veh. Goes 20am ae David. 35 
Sweet Kathleen's Lament. G. ‘2...........- Merz. 20 
Swinging on the Tree-Top. F. 1.,.......... Root. 25 
Sw wise Aire O, Bl... 3... damascus danse acsnine ens Czerny. 35 
Swiss Boy. Be 3). 052.) «yaaod te sea eeeaee Duvernoy. 35 
Swish hoeys wGle 0S 25.2. ons nke ee ete ees Schroeder. 30 
Swiss Herdsman. E Vebauer. 35 


Swiss Rondo. G. 
Sweet Robin Waltz. 


Sweot Briar Polka. Oss Si Fr. idee Louis. 80 
Sweetheart Polka. D. 3..... ......cceecee Kappes. 30 
Sweetest Eyes Polka. G. ‘...........-....0d Mack. 25 
| Sycamore Schottisch. D. 3.........00..--00ee Kehr, 25 
Take me back Home Again. G. 1........ Mack, 25 
Take your Gun and Go, John. F. 3%..Bawmbach. 30 
Tannhgusers Ce. 2... 2 ccccees eh adeecesys S080 Krug. 35 
Tannhauser Grand March. D. 3......... Wagner. 35 
Tete-a-Tete Galop. F. 3.............cceeee Kinkel. 30 
Ten Popular Airs. D. K. 2...............- Johnson, 40 
Tedeseo Polka. Ge B...... 05.5.2 0cceseces Dodworth, 20 
Temple Polka Mazurka. A flat. 3....... Ziegfeld. 35 
Teresita Polka Mazurka. A flat. 3..... Vilanova. 20 
Themes. (Varied.)}. Dah. vc csuewaeagelaedwetesas Root. 25 
Theme Allemande. C. 3&..........-ccccseccee Beyer, 35 
Theme de Berton. (Varied.) F. &........... Herz. 30 
Theme de Lortzing. F. 2...............+- Rummel, 30 
| Then You'll Remember Me. F. .. Baumbach. 3 
Thinking of Home. D. 3................055 Speier. 49 
| Thou art Gone from my Gaze. F. 3..Baumbach. 30 
| Thou Reign’st in this Bosom. G. %...Bawmbach. 30 
Theonn Waltz A. %...... Vand eaee > seaks tans Gordon, 25 
‘Tis Midnight Hour. G. 3......., «eee. Baumbach. 30 
Tiger: Polka. Da i.4.<aauasenedesegt angen Smith, 30 
Tip-Top Mazurka. Ge Botiicnccvacesevcuces Bellak, 30 
To the Cottage of my Mother. G. 3....... Grobe. 40 
Tom Thumb’s Polka. B flat. &.........., Mardon, 10 
Tom Thumb Quickstep. A. 3............. Ratcliffe. 20 
Topaz Mazurka. Fe. Bi... .cccccccecccscececd Moody. 30 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp. C. 3.........--0000e0s Root, 20 
Traviata (La). C. 2......... POC CCE tS Pe ee Krug. 85 
Traviata, (Isa). Ae ens dsverdeansneeewanece Moelling. 30 
Triffesss Ce Be ; Bi. 2ee.. esa Serer rere eG Lemoine. 40 
Tromb-alecaszare Co. 2.......ccceeee cece carer Root. 30 
Trovatore (Il). (6 Motifs) D. K. 3....Bawmbach. each 35 
Trewasore: (iljen Gre Bi ticca tina dieleuee’ Baumbach. 20 
Trovatore: (Il):!) Gi Bios se seed « cetheeaess cece Krug. 35 
Drovatore) (Tye Celi By. ageGe vss ees stow cas Moelliug. 30 
Trovatore+(E)s. De) Buvcivie evade adele tease Ware. 20 
Tra vinte, W alte!) Gro sins eee. os dasaece dele Kinkel. 30 
Tremont House Polka. G. 3............ .... Vaas. 30 
Troubadour Polka. G. 3............... »..-Glynn. 30 
Troubadour Polka. G. 3............... Baumbach, 35 
Tuscarora Waltz Ge B..... cece cece ceeeee Kolbe, 3 
Tubel- Polltac *Bs (23.22.15 5.ccre eee ee ee Beck, 30 
Twilight Pleasures. G. 3...... adesuetins ss Wyman. 80 
Twilight Waltz. B flat. 3....... wee pe cde oe Saroni. 30 
Twilight Waltm” Fe DsG5 sive ws vocsteaewtss Greer. 30 
Twilicht Palicas We Boo cece ces teen Warren. 30 
Twilight Schottisch. F. 3............. ---. Glynn, 30 
Twinkling Star Polka. C. 3........ ..-Anguera, 30 
Twinkling Stars Mazurka. E flat. #%...DeBaine. 30 
Twenty-Ninth Regiment March. E flat. 3.... Gill. 30 
Tyrolemresre! Ge CU taveawercsices drcieten. ce Beyer. 35 
TyPelinweA tes” Wass Sones tee noma e Czerny. 35 
Under the Pines. D flat. 3.... 2.0... cc00- Emery. 20 


Cader the Suews Ga bie At ch oe 
Undine. (Valse Gracieuse.) F. % 
Undine, Airs from. G. 
Undine Waters” Can Bic a hte ah ve vacasomeeeas 


Mack, 25 


Pieces marked * have Picture Titles. 1, easy, to 7, very difficult. Black letters the Key. 


Address all Orders to S, BRAINARD’S SONS, Music Publishers, Cleveland, O, 
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FAIRY VOICES: 


FOR THE USE OF 


Public Schools, Seminaries, and the Home Circle. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY 


WILLIAM DRESSLER. 


Price, $6 per dozen. Single Copies mailed, post-paid, for GO cts. 


READ THE CONTENTS. 


We give a FEW of the CHOICEST GEMS, and two pieces 
are worth the price of the book: 


. PAGE 
Angel Voices, . Duet and'Chorusi <5 2s..a0e!5-. ee na wie Shattuck. 80 
Beantiful’Flowers for my Mothers ncs.. «isc \o.2 Seren resale 62 Higgins. 46 
Christmas Hiiymmns ‘and Carolssi, ntti oo: kbs 'n’- 3 ee Sei cimaingapapie’s V > sie 152-157 
Close of Autumn.  Duet’or 2-part,, ChoruS.\ 2). 9... Geil.» sao sais a ie Dressler. 194 
Comein and Shut the Door. Humorous. «..05, 50 swine eal wala a e's «0 Callcott. 214 
Coronation Song. ~Songior Dutt... » 0:60. 25% «eae ei = aie W.C. Peters. go 
Cross.and Grown. Duet and \Chorus.).s..i. .2c.sicsctee ans sinele<'s 66 Thomas. 122 
Day\[The} of Rest. © 2j00.4 VOICESs,..j2-<).)--4 a2) « ome wil nels id idl Claribel. 179 
Don’t beSorrowful..y Duet.and ‘Chorus, 5). .. ix... specs a se os oss Webster. 104 
Do Right and Fear not. Duet and Chorus... ....sts.-..-.seeeee- Thomas, 116 
Drifting with the Tide, (Life’s River.) Duet......................-Kinkel. ror 
EasterElymins and Carols... iccs fis eise\y bee's aipinne anes SMB wa cleir gl #19 9.0. emis ece 169-172 
Fairest of Faity Land. -Songasprn. .ase-cckni ny igeetee scenes nwo Keppler. 204 
Father, ever Keep me Near Thee............ ees. Re SARS IR: Persley. 138 
Father, hear us.) Duet, solo, and Chorus... +0. osetia anise wate Thomas, 136 
Fear not, but Trust in, Providence, Song os. s.:. ages ohaces oe ans >» OTSIOV.MaeO 
Gently, Jeordoh gently lead me pen oi nie. « ine cea |> or\nlelein aly» 58 Danks. 144 
Giveany, Love to alliat Home.” SONS. 7 oom. : neuen «so nis sie aie Stewart. 188 
Godiblessimy Boy at Sea. SON. f0o sc ieg was seein eit Naaeimie Bishop. 58 
God bless our Home. Solo and 3-part Chorus....................Stewart, 186 
Good-bye till T seé youagain: “Song. to... eo. cae ss) death op ates Hays. 92 
Good Kus Kringle, (Christias, Ome.) . cs ~~...» ugk’ + eas eo ae Dressler. 156 
Good=nishtet 1 ric ‘orr3-palt OCnotlisne. cre acre open «do tala Wyman, §&8 
Greeting. Duet or 2-patt 'Chors.e ee. sasiscine we -iianaieee eu en Mendelssohn, 81 
Hear me say my Little Prayer. Solo and Duet........ ...........4. Pratt, 184 
He wipesaway the TeakiaDubtee ies os. n cs ape =) aki o'slalea view ola ott Danks, 118 | 
Iam Happy, Darling Mother. Song and Chorus.................. Persley. 48 | 
If you Love me; ido my: Will.) -;S0la2..\" "8 >.> eee. ee ee se Thomas. I40 
In the Graveyard softly Sleeping. “Duet 00). S22. 2a... 2s. ots ele uid Martin. 100 
Judge not, there is Pardon for us all. Song..... 21.2.0... 5 cee eeeeeee Cox, 114 
Kiss me Good-night, Mamma. Song and Chorus............-...5 «- Hays. 50 
Let us ever be Happy. Song or Duet and Chorus................... Graff. 82 
Let usitry to be Happy: Song, F2. P2008 Ses Peed eee wag a Laurence, . 84 
Little [The] Brown Church. Song and 4-part Chorus,............... Pitts!’ +72 
Little [The Old -WomaniContic a2, 6 F-52..(3tcistteyeneis -ctesials sie =e Tucker. 210 
Lonely; ohyso lonely, .- Songs. 45. +i/0. sitet. Seka egse wees es eens Kinkel. 64 
Lord, Teach me how to Pray. Song... ....2..063. St eedsewes W. V. Wallace. 134 
Lover of a Little Child. Duet or 2-part Chorus................-. Dressler, 165 
Memorial Flowers. ?. Duet. oe faact 8s 302d ace cemie tere ein Mendelssohn. 98 
My Saviour, as Thou wilt. Duet or 2-part Chorus................05- Frey. 164 
My Sister in Heaven. Song and 2-part Chorus...............2-5- Gorham. 53 
Never Speak ill of the Dead. Song and Chorus............... a Rote in 
Nobody’s Darling... Songsc sei sete Ele vie Ne) siete wien ole inet iaiewleib oe, lv. « Hays. 62 
No Home to Shelter her. Song.......... Pe er ee eee Stanley. 60 
O Jesus, who for love of me. 2 or 4 voices..........-...-+-.-..Beethoven. 117 
OhlnennotSad. “Sone. aint ie. aise! os Sacteer Sale meploats si Bishop. 66 
Papa, come-Help me. across the Dark Rivers. .2.- Gi iie.... ste ws Persley. 68 
Papa, stay Home, I’m Motherless now..............-. eee is lelueeret Hays. 54 
Please, do come Home early ...........+5. Estate iets antes o> Dressler, 50 
Robins [The] have come again. Song...::-2-«caiseittee) gam asiecles>s oes Watts. 206 
Rockof: Ages. Dust or 2epattCROrus £5, -i-. ..crptalevcih Baieasnits elaine «1015 Frey. 126 
Sabbath Evening. 94 VOICeSs sc). ter - anita 5 iis ancietat sipmrne <!caisieke « Kucken. 180 
Safe at Home, Duet'or/2-partChortisnin. + ~j..n05,cmye estas estanres Walker, 132 
Safe in the Ark. Song and) CROrs, 2.0 \.0\.j--y siekesai wt em acdas +n) = Tucker, 74 
Seek, and ye shall Find. Song or Duet and Chorus................ Bishop. 119 
Strictly. Gonfidential.5, Comic uct) <q +\-cystaate gies gees seas Palmer. 212 
Sweet: Sabbath Morn. Sone .OT Diets. winckem <csuscsmberctinit ie unis =! Wrighton, 178 
Three Chickens. Humorous Song for Thanksgiving-Day....C. J. Hopkins. 218 
Three. Kings-of ‘Orient. Epiphany: Song, » uacy.as cst eects aslicminn Concone, 162 
Threedithespeattenes~ Sons"Or Diet. 2 2°: sega cn eeeigete st wpe < woe English. 220 
To thy Temple I repair. Solo and Chorus or Quartet............+..5 Frey. (142 
True [The] Cross. Duet, Alto Solo and Chorus.........+..-+s0+ Thomas, 12 
Try Apaina Mer ANG ODOLUS 510 on spas ager ase oslo satpieneiel spa lsisiaic|sigpete« Westrop. 78 
Will [The] and the Way. Duet, Solo, and Chorus..............-.- Clifton, 106 
With Saddened Heart. Duet or Chorus... .............0.50- Mendelssohn. 98 
You could not help but Lovevher. Song... 62.20 5% scacesesce ss sles Adam, 108 
You'll Think off mesa mends, (SO0R snc... 20. 5 15 giaaiesiee ou Be «isle Fuller, 52 


Price, $6 per dozen, Single Copies mailed, post-paid, for 60 cents, 
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We give below A SMALL part of Contents: 


Angels roll the Rock away. Easter Hymn...... ..........5 Mendelssohn. 
A Sweetumaceiatthe. Windows. . 1... fae fends «0. seh eee H. P. Danks. 
Beautiful Girl of the South. Solo & Quart., (Quint.) with Guitar Acc.. Hays. 
Be Chesriul.andHappy. « Comicis «225%. 56... sais te pte ee . .- Dressler. 
Begin the Chase, (Partons pour la chasse.) English and French. ..Offenbach. 
Beware! (Haé Acht.) I know a Maiden fair. English and Ger.....Gounod. 


Come, Sit by my Side. With Flute, Violin, and Guitar Acc...... Wambold 
Defend the Rhine, (Die Wacht am Rhein.) English and German... Wilhelm. 
Dyifting Wile MET IGE. . 6)... ve nics «ase eele 2's onic spelen eee Ch. Kinkel. 
Drinking Gins, “Temperance Song....ssesces »¢: on + oj0s omg gen Heath. 
Forsaken.. English and German.........-.sess0-. js 0 pista Mohring. 
Fair fda. ‘With Piano Accompaniment: ¢... 2. -...s- cale> ce aan eee Keller. 
Farewell, Annie Darling. With Flute, Violin, and Guitar Acc...... Stewart. 
Farewell, thou lovely Firtree Bower... 22.2 <<. <'s,-.0 css gee Esser. 
Fill up, fill up. (The Toast.) With Piano Accompaniment...-.... L. Tonel. 
Flower’s [The] Prayer. (Blimen Andacht.) English and German..,....Abt. 
Good-bye, Old Home. With Piano Accompaniment.......... Peery ys 
Heavens [The] proclaim Him. (Die Himmel Kihmen.) E, and G..Beethoven. 2 
He is. risen! Heis risen. Easter Hytins:...-....5s0 etme Mendelssohn. 
Hunters Bold and Free, (4//ons gai chasseurs.) Eng. & Fr....... .... Hervé. 
Image of the Rose, (Vas Bild der Rose.) English and German.... Reichardt. 
Bix (HC OE Te won co cue se acitys owes on «0 tone Mendelssohn. 
In the Bosom Joy and Grief. For the New-Year............. Mendelssohn. 


In yonder Valley, (/# einem Thale.) E.& G. Ten. Soloand Quar. . Reichardt. 
It is Decreed, ('s ist bestimmt.) English and German.........Mendelssohn. 


Jessie Dean. With Piano Accompaniment.............0..000. «eves. Hays. 
Living Waters.‘ Temperance Song... .25./+s 510 ste. tee Hees ee Clark. 
Doriely; Honely es. so... es ae ie Sus ved Ec ste alee ot al ea Kucken. 
Loved One so Fair, (Zein einzig Lich.) English and German....... Kinkel. 
Mabel Gale. oc s os ok. oe ee 2 siete ae bls Vac Mlaie fea Higgins. 
Mariner's [The] Return, (Scifferlicd.) English and German....... Hassler. 
Mountain red Chapel Bell. (Die Kapellen Glocke.) E.andG..... Kreutzer. 
Must I then Go Away? (A/uss / denn?) Eng. and Ger. 3 voices. ...German. 
My Home by the Sea. (Oh! Give mea Flome.). «sic s see be Lampard. 
No Growa without the Cross.) gin\... cepts srteatenah see J. R. Thomas. 
Now our Master is Approaching. E. and F. From Barbe Bleue. . Offenbach. 
Now social. Throng. Parting Songwigiesi.. 0. dteeldetdls fis cal Mendelssohn. 
Only a Little Flower. With Piano Accompaniment...............- Bishop. 


On the Morrow must I Go, (Morgen muss ich fort.) Eng. and Ger...German. 


Our Banner of Glory. National, with Piano Accompaniment. .W. C, Peters. 
Prettiest [The] Girl know. With Piano Accompaniment........ stk ays. 
Riding in a Sleigh. With Flute, Violin and Guitar Acc.............. Hays 
Rosebud [The] on the Heather, (Das //eidenréslein.) Eng. and Ger. . Werner. 
Serenade to Ida, (S/aéndchen an /da.) English and German....... Weingand. 
Sleep sweetly, Love, and well. With Violin, Flute & Guitar Acc. Haydn Waud. 
Sleep well, Sweet Angel, (Sch/af wohl.) English and German.......... Abt. 
Giles Mole, Carling! . ++. 0 cieuga «eambe sls - acisued a as ele ae Bishop. 
Spesk Kindly tO YOUr W if. «, «<i .<ic.- =0 a sieges s «0 -aicle Same» eta whale Justin Juch. 
Sprigg SA PRTOACD vj sess oF 6:03 sinsa «ew oie os 2h 0h wisie ete «tes ae Kreutzer. 
Stars of the Summer Night. With Flute, Violin, and Guitar Acc....Glover. 
Sweet Flowers of Emblem and Purity. Fl., Violin & Guitar Acc. .Blamphin. 
Sweet Love, Good-night. With Violin, Flute, and Guitar Acc....... Hatton. 
| Sweet Melanie, (Smiling still she passed away.).........seee essences Danks. 
PAWS TOE NA OUIE Gilt wre eT one a» oie 0) do cae Maem D pS Sue its. aihes sega eee Raymond. 
Thou art Beautiful as an Angel. Serenade. 3 voices............++- Danks. 
Thou art so Near, and yet so Far, (Du dist mir nah.) E.and G....Reichardt. 
Through all the Bright Homes of our Country.........- E. & G, Marschner. 
To thee, O Lord, (Zu dir, wallich) Pilgrim Chant, from Tannhauser. . Wagner. 
Ly rowan WUGKS. COMIC... 6+. suomi a aebeeln's + = oc ajnjs-sinceainsecuias aie a Dressler. 
Under theratars. voerenade.. ec... cmattc ey inns outers anaes agittcc: Pratt. 
We are Matadors. (Di Afadride.) Eng. and Italian, From Traviata... Verdi. 
We can not Give thee up. Temperance Song..........+.++. italy sor ene GUAT Rs 
WEICOME LOUIE sxc eo Vins ees «ie one RARER aoa alr orard ele sierstete area J. R. Thomas. 
We'll not forget you, Mother. With Piano Accompaniment....... Belgrave. 
We' Swear to’ be True*to a Brother. 3... 2 ree wanes oe ..-McDonald. 
We won't leave the Farm, Boys. 3 or 4 VOICES... ...0 cece eee eeees Persley. 


What Bliss can Approach? (Vas gleicht wohl.) Der Freischiitz. .Von Weber. 
Price, $15 per dozen. Single Copies mailed, post-paid, for $1.50. 
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GGLEES, MADRIGALS AND PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES. 


SECULAR MUSIC, FOR GLEE CLUBS, CHORAL SOCIETIES, &c. 


ar Lady, Sweet Mistress. Solo and Cho..... No. 54 Dulce DomumM.... 052.05. ..5.8- No. 146M. T. Reading 6 
PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES. BS lsc cet dk Sieg Samet Oke os EES oa ak Bishop 8 | Dunois the Brave................ No.9P. P. 8.Tilleard 5 
British Grenadiers............ No. 4P.P. 8. Tilleard 5 } Early Spring........... No. 20 M. F. P. 8. Me ondelesohn 5 
These are intended for Mixed Voices, s. a. T. & B.— | Britone, Strike Home........... No. 268M. T. Purcell 6 | Early Settlers. (Folio 35 cents.) s.s. T. B........ No.5 
unless otherwise stated. Brook (The.) Bk. 25. Orpheus..... ........ Reissiger 80 Wimntichacs deere astennte ones encase es ...Stirling 6 
By that Lake whose gloomy 0 123 M.I.M. Balfe 5 | Echoes.—* 4% the Angel Stars.’’.....( ‘olio 60 cents. ) 
POOR Rees <5 ci ons ions enn te No. 181 P. 8. B. Hatton 8 | Calm is the glassy Ocean ...... No. 130M. T. Mozart 6 NOG ROS Bop Satan nds ose os ase saree vesisesics ssc Calkin 6 
Adieu, Love, Adieu......... No, 67 P.S. B, Macfarren 12 | Cambrian Plume. (Folio 25 c.)...No, 324.M.T. Richards 6 | Echoes.— How sweet the Answer,’’..(Folio 50 cents.) 
Adieu, My Native Land..Folio. 3 of 34Ch.S. Pearsall 50 | Canadian Boat Song. 3 Voices...No.223M.T. Moore 6 NO: IDG Pe Bic Soerectas adeeb) a0ee Sine evetans Sullivan 12 
A Eee ee ere Folio. Curschman 30 | Caravan. (Folio 70 cents.)... .No.178 P. S. B. Pinsuti 12 Emigrant Ship cre wma pie edie state No.6P.P.8S. Gross 5 
Ah! How, Sophia, can you leave..No.119 M.T. Callcoté 6 Carnovale (The). 8.8. 1. B...... No. 212 M. se Rossini 6 es 8 Song.—'‘No space for us.”” 8.8. T. B...No, 
Ah! Tell Me Not. Bk. 8. ——" bse Mendelssohn 80 | Cavalier’s Song. Folio. No.3 o0f3Ch.C.S8, Macirone 50 | — 20 P.S. Bu... ....-. 0 ween ee eesee eee ge renee Macfarren 8 
Ah! Why this boding start. s.s.B....Folio. Callcott 60 | Celebration of Spring..No. 9 M.O.A.M. Mendelssohn 5  Emigrant’s Song.—** No frees for us.”’ 3.8.7.B. (Folio 
A Lament. Bk. 39. “Orpheus 330 SSA (Volkslied) 80 | Charge of the Light Brigade ...................-- Hecht 16 35 cents.)...... INO. 3INs; Cisce te pation serie BOD Stirling 6 
Al Bascia. Great Bashaw....... No 198M. T. Mozart 6 | Charm me asleep. s.8. A. T.B.B. .85P.S. B. Leslie 12 | England. (Folio 50 cents.).. cg 57 P.S. B. Hatton 12 
All among the Barley. s. s. 1.8. (Folio 35¢.) No.17 Oherry Ripe. (Foll0 85'.) i... iid. coro sce vemesays -Land 6 | England’s Heroes........ .. P. P.S..No.1. Reichardt 5 
P.S8.B Stirlin 8 Chief of the Winden Morren. Folio. Callcott 60 Equinox (The) Bk. 11. Orpheus erat eee. Kreutzer 80 
.8 4.7. B. No. 2N. Chieftain to the Highlands Sonu .Folio, Pearsall 50 | Erin! the Tear and the Smile.... No. 92M. I. M. Balfe 5 
NMI avieeit 2. cs aia das Xe oc cece ssnemne Benet 12 Childhood’s Melody............. No. 94P.8.B. Berger 6 | Erl King (The). s. 8. B 0.608. G. B. Callcott 5 
- A. T.B..No. 13 L. C. Chivairy of Labor. s. 8. A. T. B. (Folio 60 cents.) No. Essay, my Heart.. No 93 P. 8. B. Berger 12 
NE ee a ee Sr, I Benet 16 ps Ue CO Se | nee Hn RE acts a td Fon Suered Calkin 16 | Eveleen’s Bower.......... No. 103 M.I. M. Balfe 5 
No. 13 B. Chloe and Corinna............. No. 252M.T. Hopkins 6 | Evening.—‘‘ Gentle peace.”’..........No.88M.T. Hiles 6 
G Bishop 12 Chorus of Janizaries............ No. 193 M.T. Mozart 6 Evening.—‘‘ Peace breathes.”’ (Folio 50 cents.).... No. 
All is not Gold. s.4.7.1.8..No. 81 P.8.B. Westbrook 12 | Chough and Crow. s.s.B........No.47B.G. Bishop 12 152; PRSABs 222. 0 sss eee tae coe Sullivan 6 
PU AMALL Oe cisco sc aces No. 14. G. P. M. Macfarren 12 | Chough and Crow. s.s.a. 7. B....No.2B.G. Bishop 12 | Evening Song.— a Och TNS crs sen Hill 12 
All ye Woods and Trees. 8.8.4.7, B. (Folio 35 c.) No. 83 Christmas. ....... 134 M. T. (and 66 P.S.B.) Macfarren 6 | Evening Song. ORDROUB Sec eae sheen, « -Abt 80 
MERE IS EOC cog code cu avnacccs cai cece Lahee 6 Christmas Fairies, s. 8.17. B...No.103M.T. Goodban 6 | Eventide...................06+ No. 284M. T. Goodban 6 
Alone. Bk. 31. Orpheus. .. Ceo. eee Mendelssohn &0 Cold (A) Frost Came, ties 3M.O. A.M. Mendelssohn 5 | Fair and Noble Lady.. 7 No. 172 M. T. Rossini 6 
Alton Locke’s Song. (Folio 25c.)118P.S.B. Macfarren 6 Cold Winter's ice is fled... ..No. 50.N.G. H. Weelkes 8 | Fair Flower of Nor thumberland. s. s. T. B..... -No. 26 
Amidst the Myrtles. s. a. 7. 7. 8. 68 L. C. M. Battishill 10 | Come again, Sweet Days..... ‘No. 48 L. C. ¥. Dowland 10 ge Ceci Ee. bd kt te Pte reese Aer hi Rimbault 8 
Amidst the Myrtles. s.a.7. 7.8. No. 9M. T. Battishill 6 | Come again, Sweet Days. ....No.164M.T. Dowland 6 | Fairies (The).............. No. 266 P.S. B. Mactarren 12 
Angels. (The) breathe on Flowers. No. 327M.T. Naylor 6 Come away, a away, Death. 8.8.7. T. B.....No. 51 | Fair Katie. (Folio 25 cts.)...... No. : 329 M. T. Elliott 6 
Angler’s (The) Trysting-tree. s.s.7.B. 30 P.S.B. Corfe 12 P. 8. Ba: Also: NowWheace 2. oe ee ee Macfarren 12 | Fair Nymphs. 8.8. A. A. = B......62N.G.H. Farmer 12 
Annie Lee. (Folio 35 cts.)....No 108P.S.B. Barnby 6 | Come, celebrate the May. (Folio 50 cents.)...... No. 58 Fair Orion, 5. 8. A.A. T. _No.T%N.G.H. Milton 12 
Annie of Tharaw. Bk. 39. Orpheus...... (Woikslied) 80 p Be eas Pe eT rte nese pe Aa Pe Hatton 6 | Fairy Ring. (Folio 50 c. juiNo. 163 P.S. B. Lemmens 12 
An Old Love Song. Bk. 31. a: -Mendelssohn 80 | Come followme. s. 5s. T. B...... No. 58M. T. Horsely 6 | Fairy Revelassi ties: sce. No.9 Y.8.&P.P. Young 2% 
= ed Romance. In three parts.. .No. 3 Come gentle Spring........... No, 281 N. O.C. Haydn 6 | Fairys Sang. —‘* Come follow.” (Folio 50 cts.)...... No. 
PUREE a tars athe SS chose oie, se 0s. ‘Mendelssohn %5 } Come heavy Sleep. s.s.7.B....No.14P.8.B. Dowland 8 118 PLS. Be... ... 08... cecee oe caeee ... Zimmermann 12 
April is in My Mistress’ Face... . 93. M.T. Morley 6 | Comeif you Dare. 1. Solo and Cho. 40M.'T. Purcell 6 | Faith. Bic.32. Orpheuse 220... lala se cota se Franz 80 
Are the white hours forever fled. s.s.B. Folio. Callcott 50 | Come let us be Merry... ....... No. 287M. T. Pearsall 6 | Far away from ey ory pleasure. 8. A. T, 1. B...... No. 49 
Arise, arise, the Sunbeams hail..No. 97. P.S B. Berger 12 | Come let us be ene eee No.1? Y¥o83 Gb e.. Young (25:-| Bi Goes eexesntise uses nadnals Vetoes oes « Bishop 8 
Arise, awake. 8.8. A, T. B.....No.44.N.G.H. Morley 8 | Come let us join the Roundelay....No. 263M. T. Beale 6 | Farewell. Bk. 33. Orpheus................. (Swabian) 80 
Arise, Sweet Love ..2.--.011.+.-NO, 187 P.S. B. Leslie 12 | Come live with me. (The Bait.), No. bie §.B. Hatton 12 | Farewell, but whenever you welcome the hour...... No. 
Ark of Freedom............. ‘ P.P.8. Haydn 5 | Come o’er the Brook............... SEG Bishop “S| 182 ML Wve cy, Cees ae, mee Balfe 5 
As a Beam o’er the Face... .I.M. Balfe 5 | Come o’er the Mountain. 25 ra s. '&. P,P, Young 16 | Farewell. Bk. 39. aise BS. Psa a, Gatberae (Volkslied) 80 
As it fell upon a Day......No. 7 N. G. Mornington 12 H .No. 188M.I.M. Balfe 5 | Farewell,my Home!...... No. 38 L. C. M, Mendelssohn 10 
As it fell upon a Day No. 218. G.B. Mornington 5 | Come rest on this Bosom...... No. 188 M.I.M. Balfe 5 | Farewell to Lochabar. s.s.B.... .. -Folio. Callcott 25 
As it fell upon a Day. (Folio 50c.) 146 P. S. B. Reay 12 | Come see what pleasure. s. 4. T. T. B..... No. M1 N. G. | Farewell to the Forest......21 M. F. s. Mendelssohn 5 
As now the Shades of Eve. s.s.a.B..9N.G.H. Cooke 8 CTL Sa Rp © Sh, Oe Re a eS cae Elliott § | Fear no more the heat of the Sun, s,s. 7. B..... No, 54 
rg Pace the Shades of Eve. s.s. 4. B...168.G.B. Cooke 5 | Come, Shepherds, follow me.....) Yo. 8N.G.H. Benet 6 P.S. Bio. e eee e ec ee cea canes eens ccna canes Macfarren 12 
Spring Lament. Bk. 39. Orpheus...... (Volkslied) 80 | Come unto these yellow Sands...No. 134M. T. Purcell 6 | Fellow Passenger. Bk. 42. Schumann 80 
esta was. 8.8. 4.7.7. B. No. 28N. G. H. Weelkes 16 | Consolation. (Folio 50 cts.).... No.43P.8.B. Smart 6 | lield Flowers. “(FP olio 50 ¢.). -No. 243 M, T, Stanislans 6 
at first the Mountain Rill. No. 44 Cr. Glees. Macfarren 12 | Corn-field. (Folio % cts.)...No. 167 P. 8. B. Lemmens 12 | F inten’ Love Song.—‘* I saw the Moon... ..... No, 87 
sas dar Leon Village.) (Folio 50 cts.)...No. pate Ss. Countryman’s Song. s.s.7.B...No. 8 P.8.B. Rimbault 32 | _P.S. Bu. .... cece cece ee eee estes ences ees Hiles 6 
oan SRG ee eee eee Hatton 12 | CradleSong. (Bird 1s in the Nest.) .........No. 267 P. | Fire, Fire, my Heart. s.s.4.7.3. “10N.G.H. Moreley 8 
auld £ ‘Syne. (Folio 25 cents.)................ Land 6 BB tee ah ine case wie ovutic fo 8 se uae Macfarren 12 | First Day of Spring. Three Parts. Folio........ No. 5 
Autolycus’ Song. (Folio 50 c.).No. 71 P.S.B. Macirone 12 | Cradle Song. (Lullaby.) ‘(Folio 35cents.).._... No, 245 | _ Ma Vi Geo ncc sears sche. cerslive cieaelnnr Mendeiseoin %5 
Autumn (Thy Praises.) (Folio 50 cents.). eee No. 158 Bi Ste GE 5 5 poe Seo cidl asics Smart 8 | First Spring Day...... No. 7M. O. A. M. Mendelssohn 5 
ee es cwes Macfarren 12 | Crocuses and Snowdrops Seas No. 252 P.8. B. Smart 12 | Figsherman’s Good Night. . -No. 48 B.G. Bishop 6 
Autumn Song. A Sad Sweet Voice.) (Folio 50 cents.) Cruiskeen Lawn. 8. A. T. B.B........ec0+ eeees Stewart 12 | Fisherman (The). Three Voices..No. 79 M.T. Italian 6 
me ap enn ed Pinguti 12 | Cuckoo sings in the Poplar ‘Tree. 356M. T. Macfarren 6 | Fisherman’s Song. s.s.4.7.B..No.15 P.S.B. Rimbault 8 
Autumn Song. Y Werdant Spring.) (Folio % cts.).. Curfew (The). (Folio 50 cts.)....No. 142 P| $. B. Smart § | Five times by the Taper’s Light. s.s.p...Folio. Storace 25 
Ne eee rer eres Hentasaonn Cli Cartow (Phe)s cs. cesaa dea No. 41 L. C. M. Anderton 10 | Five times by the Taper’s Light. s.s. 1. B..... No. 239 
Avenging and Bright...00.0 0... No.125M.1I.M, Balfe 5 | Curfew Bell. (Folio 25 cents.)....262M.1T. Macfarren 6 M. T. al80 8.G. Bi... 2... eee eee cece cere e eres Storace 6 
Awake, the Flowers unfold..... No. 76 P. 8. B. Leslie 12 | Cynthia. thy Song. s.s.4.7.B.......14N.G. H. Croce 8 | Flora gave me Fairest Flowers. 8.8, 4.7. B..... No. 34 
Awake, Holian Lyre. (Folio 25c.)..20S.G.B. Danby 5 | Dainty fine Bird. s.s.4.7.8...No- 36 _ G.H. Gibbons 6 M. Praise. Pi CoM Bae es oak ante Wilde 8 
Awake, MZolian Lyre............. No. 78M. T. Danby 6 Dainty. tine, Sweet Nymph. .8.4.7.B.......... Morley 8 | Floranow calleth forth. s.s, A. T. B..4 N. G. H. Smith 12 
Awake, my Love, awake........ No, 282M. T. Walker 6 | Dainty love. (Folio 35 cents.)..161 eS .B. Macfarren 6 ; Flowers, (Folio 60 cts.).....121.P.8.B. Zimmermann 12 
Awake, the Starry Midnight hour. s.s.7.3B...... No. 25 Danish National Song.......... No. 11 %. P. 8. Tilleard 5 | Flowers’ Review. Bk. 34. Orpheus..... ........ Abt 80 
Ber eee oe? Soiesc ese. ss0.03.-. Mendelssohn 8 | Daughterof Error .............. No. 20B.G. Bishop 8 | Foot-ball Song. s,s. 7. B....... No, 34 P.8.B. Monk 12 
Bacchus’ Blessings are a Treasure..15 N. O. C. Handel 6 | Dawnof Day. (Folio 50 cents. * Sea eae Quarto. Reay 16 | Footsteps of Angels. (Folio 50 c.). oe P.S.B. Macirone 12 
be ze o)- Come live with me. (Folio 50 cts.)....No. Daylight is fading 134P.8.B. Leslie 6 | Forest Echoes............. No. 13 Y.8. & P.P, Young 25 
ob Be a te Hatton 12 | Dear Harp of my Country..... Ne 140 M.I. M. Balfe 6 | Forester (The)................-.} 0. 210 M. Stirling 6 
Battle of the Baltic. (Folio 60 cents, 3 Ch. 8.) No. 122 Deep repose of Night. (Folio.)..7M.V.G. Mendelssohn 50 | Forgive, Blest Shade............. No. 6M. T. mae 6.8 
M. Macirone 6 | Deserter’s (The) Meditations...... 49 N. G. H. Harrison 6 GB ariel gactvs 2 wees soya at a seein en ees Calcot 6 
..Folio. Monk 35 | Derolate is the dwelling of Morna. 8.8, B.......... No. foretves 1 Blest Shade. Folio, Calleott 25 
Behold Darius, Great and Good.../i7/N. 0. C. Handel ‘6 DSIGMa Ne oes yc ins ev vncis ose ped eres Calicott 5 | Forthe New Year. (Folio50c.)..311M.T. (Also Bk. 20. 
Behold the Woods. Folio. No. 9M. V.Q. Mendelssohn 50 | Departure. Bk. 13. Orpheus .Mendelssohn 80 Orpheus. 80 cts.) and No. 25.0, A, = Mendelssohn 6 
Beleaguered (The). (Folio 50 cts.).285P.S.B. Sullivan 12 | Die not, fond Man. s.s.A.A.7.B. N.G.H. Ward 12 | Fox jumped over the Parson s Gate. 8.5.7, T.B, No. 
Belfry Tower. olio 80 cts.)..No.56P.S. B. Hatton 16 | Dirge for the Faithful Lover. (Folio 25 cents. Witsdaes No, oR: Ae Se Ree eee ee ene A= Bishop 8 
Believe me, if all those endearing. . .111 M. 1. so x Balto 5 40 PRS. Bo IN, co ccn natcenutstiee ee ne Benedict 6 | Friar of ae Grey. §.8.B...... No. 63 N. G. H. also 
Believe me, tears may ofttimes start. s. s. A. No. Doleful Tidings................ No. 85 N. 0. C. Handel 12 NO. 83: 9., GU Bin) aces tae seid SOR ee ae os a Calleott 6 
SS gr Gahan 12 Dost thou idly ask. (Folio 50 ¢.)....269 P. 8. B. Smart 11 | From Harmony. Heavenly Harmony; 7N.O.C. Handel 12 
Bap Vita Militar. (Happy is our Soldier)...... No. 203 Doth not my lady come? (Folio 5C¢.)..140 P.S.B. Smart § | From Oberon in Fairy Land. s. s. B. * Folio. Bicy ons 50 
IST a) 0:6 od oss's <0 ssr086-44 a6 eon as ino oo Mozart 6 | Down ina pretty Valley........ No. 185 P. $. B. Leslie 12 | From Oberon in Fairy Land.. “No. 178. G. B. (and No 
Bells of St. Michacl’s Tower. s.4.B..548.G.B. Knyvett 5 | Down in my Garden fair.....No. 2 P. 240.8. Pearsall 50 J NL GER Bae ia Les cance ae) care pete Stevens 5 
Bells of St. Michael’s Tower. s. 4.7.8.8. | Stewart 16 | Draw the Tear. s,s. A.T.B... No. 26N. 0. C. Handel 6 | From Oberon in Fairy Land . No.1 N,G.H. 12 
ae ee No, 184.8. B, Hatton 12 | Dream, Baby. Dream.. .......) NO JF. 8.5, Smart 8 | Gaily thro’ the Greenwood. No.4 7, Bd BLE, T OED, 22 
Bird of the Wilderness. Folio... .20L.C. M. Hatton 10 | Dream’ s.s:7.8. (Folio 35 ¢.)...No. 179 M. T. (and Galatea, dry thy Tears. s.a.T.7.B...42 N. 0. C. Handel 6 
Bird of the Wilderness......... No. 196 P.S. B. Hatton 12 No.9 Of 9 0! S.), i) ees Stirling 6 | Gentle Spring...............-+-++. Folio. Bartholomew 
Bishop of Mentz.................. ...Folio.. Pearsall 35 | Dream (The) &. 8. 7. 0.31 P.8.B. Stewart 8 | Gentle Winds around ‘her hover. ... 880 ae T. Emanuel 
Blest pair of Sirens. s.s.4.7.8 .No.12N.G.H. Smith 12 | Dream of Home.................No. 313 AL T. Thorne 6 yently falls the Evening Shade..,46 L. C.M, Marenzio 10 
Blow, plow: thou winter Wind, etc. Piano and 4 voice Drops ot Ruin. (Folio 75 c.)....162 P. 8. B. Lemmens 12 | Gipsy Chorus from Preciosa. 22. ..NO. 162 M. T. Weber 6 
RA TS No. 3Six F. P,§. Bartholomew 200 | Due Begl’ occhilucente, s.8.A.T-B...83 N.GJL. Pizzoni 8 | Gitdon thy Sword.... ..... No. 230 N. 0. C. Handel 8 
Blow, a thou winter Wind. s.s.5. Folio. Stevens 35 | Glories of our Birth. Dirge. ) 8.8.7.B..29P.8.B. Wesley 8 
Blow, blow, thou winter Wind..No.18S.G.B. Stevens 5 ——— | Godis My Song. Bk. 38. Orpheus......... Beethoven 80 
Blow, blow. thou winter Wind..... 25 N.G.H. Stevens 8 God Save the Queen..... ...... No. 31M. T. Novello 6 
Blow, blow, thou winter Wind....No. 58 B.G. Bishop 6 IN ORDERING THESE, God Speed the Plough. 8.8.7.7....32 P.S. B. Richter 8 
a blow, thou winter Wind. ‘8.5.7.3... No. 55 P. | Go, Idle Boy, 8.8. B.... see. oe-s os Folio. Calcott 85 
ot Serer ce eee Macfarren 12 ASK FOR NOVELLO’ § EDITION. | Going a May winks), bah aaa Rae ae No. 211 P. 8. B. Hatton 12 
Blow, Geatie Gales. s.4.T.T.B...No.1B.G. Bishop 8 wise dP Age Ne Piano and Four Voice Bae Bose 20 
ow, ye Balmy Breezes......... Y.8S.&P. P. Young 25 Bit 6 Ae... tensancaetenssaeh<tna wane Bartholome 
Blue Belle of Seotiand....... No. 158M. 'T. Neithardt “6 You will secure the original, cheap- | Gone for re: (Folio 60 cts. >. 430 F'8:B- Zimmermann “12 
lythe is the Bird. (Folio 25 c.)...187P.8.B. Hatton 8 Good Morrow, (Folio 50 cts. Ss. immermann 1% 
des ¢ des ‘No. 38P.S.B. Monk 8 est and best copy. It will also aid 300d Morrow, Ladies fair. s.s.T.. 5P.S.B. Morley 8 
Reais 5 No.5P.P.8. Tilleard 5 | your Dealer in procuring the Music. Good 1 Morrow Ay my Lady’ bright. (Folio 25 aw Ake 
. x Cg BOS NE Be aS See wa ate Pela 
NWO ISN. O.Ce ian 5 | You will save time and expense by Good ign.” (Polis. e).. iPS. W Zimmermann 6 
Breathe soft. e Winds. olio 50 .99P.8.B. Calkin 6 ry Good Night, Beloved. . No, 186 P, 8. B. Hatton 
ie od ead <0 ist MT, Webde ¢ | Sending your orders to Good Night, Beloved. ... L. C. M. Pinsuti 10 
Morn is Glowing....... ....-Folio, Reay 35 J. L. PETERS, New York. | Good Night, Farewell M. T. Garrett 6 
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From Out the Darkness. Sacred song. Bb3. Me- 
CRESNCY- «2 ano sees spssnces Sepeeeosdbene . 
From out the heavy darkness, 
From out the rayless night, 
The ee falls upon me, 
The lig sar blind my sight. 
The sea is wildly foaming, 
The forest bows his head, 
The trembling earth is reeling 
Beneath the thunder’s tread. 


Gracie with the Golden Hair. Song and chorus. 
C2 ecceceseee Ml, H. McChesney. 30 


The songs of this popular composer are so well known 
that any praise from us is useless; but we can say with truth 
that it is one of the most beautiful songs that was ever writ- 
ten, and will no doubt become as popular as all his music is. 

Where the silvery waters flow, 
Where the fairest flowers blow, 
toams a maiden free from care, 
Gracie with the golden hair 
With the song-bird in the glade, 
Carol sweetly, little maid, 
Sweeter than the flowers fair, 
Gracie with the golden hair. 


Goldem Side. Songandchorus. Bb 3 Pixley. 30 


A theme calculated to find its way to the heart of every 
lover of the good and true—awakening courage and cheer- 
ing the soul. 

There’s many a rest in the road of life, 
If we only stop and take ‘t, 

And many a tone from the better land, 
if the querulous heart would wake it. 

To the sunny soul that is full of hope, 
And whose beautiful trust never faileth, 

The grass is green and the flowers are bright, 
Though the wintry storm prevaileth. 

God Bless You. Songandchorus. Eb 3......Pease. 30 

Simple, but effective. With an easy accompaniment and a 
fine chorus. 

How sweetly fall those simple words 
Upon the human heart, 

When friends, long bound by strongest ties, 
Ave doomed by fate to part. 


Gentle Words Fall on the Heart. Song and cho- 
2 Us ile, Gis o alae asi ONS EA oy Sep One ee a eee ere: Naylor. 


Gentle words fall on the heart, 
Like dewdrops on the flower, 
They chase our care and gloom away, 
And cheer the lonely hour. 
They bid the sinking heart still hope, 
Revive the drooping breast, 
And point the weary ones of life, 
To homes of peace and rest. 
Gloria In Excelsis, Bb4........... evccccceseeT CAS, 40 
Probably no writer of modern times has contributed more 
acceptably than the aboye to the wants of our people, in 
music for the choir and sacred circle. This ** Gloria In Ex- 
celsis” will be found an nnprovement on many now in use, 
for its beauty, fitness and simplheity of arrangement. 


Happy Hearts Have We. Quartette. D4. Lock- 
WOOK coscee>sseecre SAE esc eieie vewcceccceses, OO 

A greeting glee, abounding in life and vivacity, just what 
is so often sought for to use at the opening of concerts and 
entertainments of yarious descriptions, 

We'll wake the songs ot old with joy to-night, 

And music sweet shall flow in mellow strains and light. 

La, la, la, ete. 


wre eeee tere w ere ereneee 


Hail Cohhwmbia. Songand chorus. G 3 ovat o 
One of our universally known national airs, well arranged. 
It is one of a set comprising ‘Star Spangled Banner,” 
“* Hail Columbia,” ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” ‘ Marsellaise Hymn,” 
** America,” and ‘* Patriotic Hymn,” with a valuable histor- 
ical notice of the origin of each and all on the second page 
of each copy. 
Hail Columbia, happy land! 
Hail ye heroes, heaven-born band, 
Who fought and bled in treedom’s cause, 
And, when the storm ot war was gone, 
Enjoyed the peace your valor won, 
Let independence be your boast, 
Ever mindful what it cost, 
Ever gratetul for the prize, 
Let its altar reach the skies. 
Heart Bowed Down. Song. G 4.............Balfe. 30 
This beautiful ballad, from the * Bohemian Girl,” has 
been rendered a world-wide favorite, not only for itself, but 
the skillful manner and unequaled grace with which Mr. 
Campbell has presented it, has invested it with a double 
beauty and interest. 
The heart bowed down by weight of woe, 
To weakest hopes will cling, 
To thought and papules while they flow, 
That can no comfort bring. 
With those exciting scenes will blend, 
O’er pleasures pathway thrown, 
While memory is the only friend 
That grief can call its own. 


Hearth and Home. Song, duet and chorus. G 
Disa p ces ctvectuscdessascbene ope aphqacemecistezte .OL08s. 
Whistle the bleak winds, Allie 
Oh, but ’tis good to be warm ! 


Many 2 March we’ve weathered, 
Many a wild, wild storm. 
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| ter Smiles Are All for Me, 


Could we be Fre again, Allie, dear Allie, 
Love would be prized alone, 
We would count none of earth’s treasures, dear Allie, 
So dear as the home hearthstone. 
Just the thing for fireside use. You will like it if you try 
it. 


Mere’s Health to the Hearts That Love Us. 
Song and chorus. G 4 Smith. 35 
An attractive, lively song, like all by this well-known 
author, possessing unusual merit. 
The friends of our youth we remember, 
Their presence encircles us yet, 
Though widely our paths be asunder, 
We love them too well to forget. 
The hopes of our manhood may leave us, 
The star of our fortune go down, 
We care not how fate may bereave us, 
So friendship and love do not frown. 


Song and chorus. Bb 
oan seas batmae krgited Meme Woods. 

A good parlor song, not difficult with a simple accompani- 
ment, 
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Some have smiles more winning, 
Some have brows more fair, 
Than my gentle darling, 
With her soft brown hair. 
But from all deceiving 
Hier pure heart is free, 
And Pm happy knowing 
Her smiles are all for me. 


CLARK J. WHITNEY. 


C.J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Wholesale and Retail 


MUSIC DEALERS 


Music from every catalogue in the United States con- 
stantly on hand. All new music received as soon as issued. 

Dealers teachers, seminaries, etc., supplied at reasonable | 
rates. 

Music published for authors on liberal terms. 

Any piece of music sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
a for all instruments, in sets or by the dozen, sent by 
mail. 

If you cannot obtain the pieces advertised on this cata- 
logue of your regular musi¢ dealer, send your order direct, 
and the pieces you desire will be forwarded by return mail, 
free of postage, Any piece of music or music book pub- 
lished (no matter where), will be sent on the receipt ot the 
marked price. Persons residing in any part of the United 
States will receive catalogues of the latest music, by send- 


ISAAC C, V. WHEAT. 


Song and 


I Am Waiting for Thee, Darling. 
¥d if McChesney. 25 


chorus. Ab3......... 


Lam waiting for thee, darling, 
*Neath the lindens old and gray, 
And high above on leafy bough, 
The nightbird mines his mellow lay. 
The streamlet wanders o’er the moor, 
Fast hast’ning to the distant sea, 
And Lam waiting, darling, waiting, 
Lam waiting for thee. 
The author of the above song has added another to his list 
of compositions, in no way inferior to the many which are 
| already becoming favorites with his friends. 


| Will Kiss Your Tears Away. G2. Words by 
C. C. Haskins. Musie by M., Ht. McChesney. 
Come to mother, pretty darling, 
| Bring to me that throbbing brow, 
Little tears for little troubles 
On a mother’s breast must flow ; 
Little hearts have clouding sorrow, 
Night succeeds each brilliant day, 
Come to mother, little darling, 
I will kiss your tears away. 
This charming little song and chorus, already oceup.es a 
favorite spot on many a pianoforte, and is winning its way 
to thousands of hearts. 
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I’ve No Home. Song and chorus. Ab 8..Lockwood. 30 
Oft I think of those happy days of childhood, 
Oh, how sweet the thoughts to me, 
Of our tramps after flowers in the wildwood, 
Loved one, oft I think of thee. 
I've no home, I’m alone, 
Gone, gone, my parents are, 
But in heaven they are waiting for my coming, 
Father, guide me safely there. 


The talented writer of the above has gone to the heavenly 
home, but the sweet strains which he left behind echo s.ill 
in many an earthly home, memorizing departed worth. 


I’m Lonely Since We Parted. Song and chorus. 
Eb 2igseg fe" SET Porter. 


This world is dark and dreary now, 
Since you and | haye met, 

That throbbing breast and heated brow, 
I never can forget. 

For oft doth memory turn to thee 
The one L love so dear, 

As fancy pictures it to me, 
1 almost deem you here. 


i Heard a Wee Bird Singing. Ballad. G2. Linley. 


I heard a wee bird singing, 
In my chamber as L Jay, 

The casement open swinging 
As morning woke the day. 

And the boughs around were twining, 
The bright sun thro’ them shining, 


0 
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ing their address, with name of town, county and State | 
plainly written, post free. For information on any point | 
connected with music or the trade, send direct to our ad- 
dress, 197 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Her Bright Smile. Ballad. A 4........ Wrighton, 35 


Although not a new production, this truly beautiful ballad 
has not lost its charm to lovers of good music. It has had 
no rival, and continues to please where many later compo- 
sitions fail. 

°Tis years since last we met, 
And we may not meet again, 
I struggled to forget, 
But the struggle was in vain, 
For her voice lives on the breeze, 
And her spirit comes at will, 
In the midnight, on the seas, 
Her bright smile haunts me still. 


How Dear is the Thought. Quartette. D 
ove dTewitt. 50 


A sacred quartette, opening with a fine alto solo. It is 
suitable for church purposes, and good at any time. 


How dear is the thought that the angels of God 

May bow their bright wings to the world eer once trod, 
Willleave the sweet songs of the mansions above, 

To breathe o’er our bosoms some message of love. 


Hymn of Praise. Quartette. A 3........Lockwood. 30 


The late C. T. Lockwood has left us a fine and dignified 
anthem fit for anniversary occasions or patriotic gatherings. 


To God belongeth praise 
For all his wondrous ways, 
To men below. 
People of ev’ry clime, 
Throughout the bounds of time, 
Come, and, in hymns sublime, 
Your praise bestow. 


Home, Ever Loved Home. Ballad. C 3...Ladd. 


Ah, why, my heart, this ceaseless pining ? 
Why dost thou ever backward roam ? 
Ah, there, all other joys outshining, 
Is home, my ever loved home. 
Tis absence makes the heart grow fonder, 
Mine clings round the old roof tree, 
On scenes of home I love to ponder, 
Oh, home, sweet home for me. 


A theme calculated to find a response in the heart of 
every lover of the “dearest spot on earth.” 
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And I had Jong been pining, 
For my Willie far away. 
When L heard that wee bird singing, ete. 
One of the most charming of Mr. Linley’s songs, is widely 
popular, 


K Have Found ‘Fhee, but Too Late, Ballad. C 


B.apeed ovo Abb wb cae Sp eNO, 


Had I met thee in thy beauty, 
When my heart and hand were free, 
When no other claimed the duty, 
Which my soul would yield to thee. 
Had I woo’d thee, had I won thee, 
Oh, how blest had been my fate, 
But thy sweetness hath undone me, 
I have found thee, but too late. 


Ef We Only Had the Money, John. Song and 
Chorus.) ED 2..::2502clecpasascesvenass epee samen wneeede 


If we only had the money, John, 
To spend as some folks do, 
I’m sure we'd haye our carriage, John, 
And drive fast horses, ,00. 
And then, you know, I’d like to go 
And live in city style, 
I'm sure ’twould be far better, John, 
Than drudging all the while, 
The wish of many a one set to music, a new song, exceed- 
ingly taking. ; 


I’m Coming Home, Dear Sister. Song and cho- 
rus. i amp ee oe Mueller. 
Lam coming home, dear sister, 
Iam coming home to you, 
I am coming, yes, ’m coming, 
With a heart all fond and true. 
A simple, pretty melody, pleasing in sentiment, and within 
the’ability of almost any performer. 


In Happy Moments. Song. F3.......+-... Wallace. 20 


In happy moments day by day, 
The sands of life may pass, 
In swift, but tranquil tide away, 
From time’s unerring glass. 
Yet hopes we used as bright to deem, 
Remembrance will rec: F : 
Whose pure and whose unfading beam, 
Is dearer than them all. 
From “ Maritana,” one of the choicest gems ever given to 
the lovers of song by this favorite composer. One never 
tires of hearing it well sung. 


50 
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It Might Have Been. Song and chorus. Bb 2. 
BCE pcausiacscecceioes Sr coe a esp ss aaee Cvesad 


There’s a spot in the grove near the old farm house, 
Where many a tear I’ve shed, 
A mound, grass grown, over one that’s gone, 
The earth of a spirit fled. 
And oft at evening I wander there, 
And mourn with the falling tears, 
The mem’ry sad of the “‘ might have been,” 
The buried hopes of years. 


A lovely song and chorus, the truthful sentiment of which 
will find niche of rest in every household. 


30 


Barlow. 380 

We stood on the ete in the moonlight, one June night, 
And watched the river’s soft flow, 

The clear silv’ry waters danced brightly, glanced lightly, 
Reflecting the dear scene below. 

The whippo’wil’s song was heard sweet on the hill, 
Whippo’wil, whippo’wil, 

The low drooping willows that grew near the mill, 
Were bending to kiss the stream. 

But, oh, *twas not the moon’s rays descending, soft blending, 
That made the scene so divine. 

But the warm light of eyes entrancing, soft glancing, 
That lovingly gazed into mine. 


An exquisite song for the serenade, when the soft pale 
moon sheds her hallowed influence o’er the scene, and sweet 
whippo’wils’ songs, with the chirping crickets and katy- 
dids, lend their influence in nature’s chorus. 


I Cannot Sing the Old Songs. G 2..... \. Claribel. 


I cannot sing the old songs, 
I sung long years ago, 
For heart and voice would fail me, 
And foolish tears would flow ; 
For A ig hours come o’er my heart, 
With each familiar strain, 
I cannot sing the old songs, 
Nor dream those dreanis again. 
One of this popular authoress’ best songs, breathing a 
spirit in sympathy with the reminiscences 
tenderest ties. 


I Heard the Wee Bird Singing. 


I heard a wee bird singing, 

In my chamber as I lay, 
The casement open swinging, 

As morning woke the day; 
And the boughs around were twining, 
The bright sun through them shining, 
And T had long been pining 

For my Willie far away. 

Among the many sweet and flowing melodies of this au- 
thor, we deem none more beautiful in euphonious sequence, 
none more effective in truthful rendition, than this simple 
song, Which, though old, is ever new. 


Kitty MeCree O’Tossel. 
MeChesnej...c...00.- 


Singing down by the meadow gate, 
Gay as a golden gladdie, | 
Little hen-birds will call for their mate, 
Kitty is calling her laddie. 
Merrily, merrily pipes the merk, 
Merrily lilts the throstle, 
Merrily Es the milking girl, 
Kitty McOree O’Tossel. 
A blithe little Scotch ballad, as merry as the lassie of | 
whom it speaks, 


Kittie Clare. Song and chorus. 


Oh, Kittie Clare, I’m lovely now, 
And must I tell you why, 
The shades of grief steal o'er my brow, 
Since last we said good-bye. 
L lett my happy, happy home, 
To come across the sea, 
And now mid stranger lands I roam, 
In looking, love, tor thee. 
A simple melody, calculated to please the taste of the 
most modest singer. 


Little Child’s Burial, Song. Bob 3........ Webster. 30 
Two dark-eyed maids at shut of day, 
Sat where a river ran away, 
With calm, sad brows and raven hair, 
The one was pale, but both were fair. 
Bring flowers, they sang, bring flowers unblown, 
Bring forest blooms of name unknown, 
Bring ata time 3 sprigs from wood and wild, 
To strew the bier of love, the child. 
These words, by William Cullen Bryannt, have been most 
fittingly wedded to music by the above-named composer. 
The accompaniment, also, is full of beautiful harmony. 


Lost Oleanme. Songand chorus. Eb 3........Norvis. 


Well do I think of the day, sweet Oleane, 
When we together did stray, 

Down ’neath the evergreen tree, sweet Oleane, 
Just at the close of the day; 

Fondest of vows then we pledged, sweet Oleane, 
There *neath the evergreen tree, 

That we'd be constant and true, sweet Oleane, 
Till I should come back to thee. 


A pretty melody, not at all difficult. 
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re 0. Linley. 30 


Song and chorus. 


Crandall, 30 
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Loved Ones Are Waiting for Me, Song and cho- 
FUR. AD Brcsccnsacnscae Ppacatshseces tardonecrerveeltils OC 


of the memory’s | 


| lished (no matter where), will be sent on the receipt of the | 


| There’s a dear old home in the quiet little valley, | 
Where I parted with loved ones so dear, 
There are friends who wait with kind and loving faces, | 
Friends that I’ve left for many a year. | 
Over the wide world I’ve wandered afar, | 
Tossed on the waves of life’s sea, | 
Oh, I cherish that dearest of thoughts, 
Loved ones are waiting for me. 
A home te which is cheering many a hearth with its 
beautiful words and appropriate melody. | 


Last Rose of Summer. Ballad. F 3......../ Moore. 30 | 


Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone, 
All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone. 
No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. 

This exquisite ballad, by the Irish bard of world-wide 
fame, needs no comment of ours to add to its celebrity. | 
Every one loves it. 

Lura Is Gone. Song and chorus. Bb 3....... Pease. 35 
Did you catch a plimpee of sngela, 
In that far off beauteous land, 
And have zou gone to join them, 
The brightest of their band ? 
Did the music of their voices 
Attract your list’ning ear, 
Did some heavenly little cherub say, 
“Come, Lura, come up here ?”’ 

This touching little song will memorize many a little lost 
one in hundreds of broken households, from which the an- 
gels have borne the “ brightest of their band.” 


CLARK J. WHITNEY. ISAAC C. V. WHEAT. | 


C.J. WHITNEY &C0., 


| Wholesale and Retail 


MUSIC DEALERS 


Music trom every catalogue in the United States con- 
| stantly on hand. All new music received as soon as issued, 
| Dealers, teachers, seminaries, ete., supplied at reasonable | 
rates. 
Music published for authors on liberal terms. 
Any piece of music sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 
pisioxs for all instruments, in sets or by the dozen, sent by 
mail. 
It you cannot obtain the pieces advertised on this cata- | 
logue of your regular music dealer, send your order direct, 
| and the pieces you desire will be forwarded by return mail, 
tree of postage, Any piece of music or music book pub- | 


marked price. Persons residing in any part of the United | 
States will receive catalogues of the latest music, by send- 
ing their address, with name of town, county and State 
plainly written, post free. For information on any point 
connected with music or the trade, send direct to our ad- 
dress, 197 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 


Love's Forgetfulness. Ballad. G3...... 


The past, in shadows dark and dim, 
Rises up before my view, 

While midst the clouds the sun of hope 
Is faintly struggling through. 

Yet still I’m sad, for thou, dear one, 

| Art absent from my side, 

And much I fear that in thy heart 
True love will not abide. 

For mingling in gay fashion’s throng, 
Amidst the haunts of glee, } 

The scenes that there shall meet thine eye, 
May drown all thoughts of me. 


Lightly Row. Boat song. 


Lightly, all lightly, row the boat o’er the deep, 
Softly, so softly, o’er the waters we'll sweep, | 


eons Clark. 8 
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Lela Trefaine. 


| Let Us Speak Softly. 


| No Little Baby’s Voice To-day. 
G3 


Gaily, all gaily, glide over the wave, 
To yonder lone beach which the sweet waters lave. 
An old melody, yet none the less pleasing; gracefully | 
adapted to the above words. | 


Lilly of the Lea, Song and chorus. F 3...Stewurt. 


How I love thee none can tell, 
in my heart thou e’er shalt dwell, 
More than life thou art to me, 
Darling Lilly of the Lea. 
And thy voice I love so well, 
Round me sheds a radiant spell, 
Sweet as murmurs of the sea, 
Darling Lilly of the Lea. 
This is one of the many delightful compositions with | 
which Mr. Stewart has favored the music-loving public; is | 
a favorite, and justly 60. 


Left Alone. Song andchorus. Ab 3......Loekwood, 30 | 


O, my child, my darling chiid, how much T love thee, | 
Thou art all that’s left thy mother’s heart to cheer, | 

And the long and dreary days, how sad they would be, 
Were thou gone, and I to weep the silent tear. 


35 


| good, anc ; to it 2 
| To one not inclined to criticize very closely, this song would 
| be valuable. 


_We cannot too greatly prize the choice gems left us by the 
xifted Lockwood. No one has since filled the spot in our 
1earts, so truly satisfied by his beautiful songs. 


Laura May. Songand chorus. D 3........Crandali. 


Down where the rippling waters murmur, 
Through woodlands far away, 
One calm and beauteous day in summer, 
I tirst met Laura May. 
And there, ’mid nature’s smiling flowers, 
We roamed from day to day ? 
But now, alas, how sad the hours, 
Since she has passed away. 
A pretty little song, would be a good one for glee clubs ; 
has quite a taking chorus. 
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Song and chorus. Db38....Whiting. 30 


Lela Trefaine, the month of October is near, 

The mocking burds sing in the palm tree, 
The grosbeck’s shrill whistle you hear 
Echo sweetly and clear. 

Friendship of yore! 

Thy harmonies never can cease 

Bringing back happy joys to me, 
Bright joys that life’s treasures increase, 
Joy of freedom and peace. 


Something out of the common order; will be pleasing to 
lovers of odd and fantastic melodies. 
Lonely Old Bach. Songand chorus. D 2.... Wood. 


Oh. know ye the man, who, so sad and so lonely, 
Moves along thro’ this life, as if heartless and drear, 

And of all earthly creatures, doth seem that he only, 
Had no love, or affection, for aught he finds here. 


A most disconsolate picture of single blessedness, enough, 


30 


| on once hearing, to thoroughly discourage an attempt to 


live an * old bach.” 

Ballad. Ab 3 Smith. 30 
Gone from this beautiful, bright world of ours, 

Gone from sunshine that gladdens the flowers, 

No more on earth ’midst its trials to roam, 

A spirit has gone toa happier home. _ 

Weary of life, with its pleasure and pain, 

Weary of striving too often in vain, a‘ 

Gone trom this earth where we're journeying on, 

Let us speak softly, a spirit has gone. 


A beautiful and tender song, written in memory of a 
daughter ot the author. Many who have experienced a 
similar bereavement, will find a balm for their sorrow in the 
above ballad. ; 


Night. Ballad. F4.........- dces tates ote -- Robjohn. 


The little sparrows have their nest, 

God gives the pretty creatures rest, 

He watches o’er the smallest thing, 

That nightly folds its weary wing. 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 
A quaint, but charming little slumber song; rather difi- 

cult accompaniment, but capable of fine effect, if very nicely 
performed, . 


No Jeweled Beauty Is My Love. Song. Eb3.— 
Clarks... ..vccece ee dea cn ainechiinay eee Pr eer. oS 


No jeweled beauty is my love, 
Yet, 1n her earnest face, 
There’s such a world of tenderness, 
She needs no other grace. - 
Her smiles and voice around my life 
In light and music twine, 
And dear, O very dear, to me, 
Is this sweet love of mine. 
Mr. Clark has given us a rare little gem in this song; 


35 


| would prove a valuable addition to the repertoire of any 


baritone singer; judiciously transposed. 
Song and cho- 
da oncieedé cis Se'sela’guancceeeleun ose Waylor. 


In death our little baby sleeps, 
The one we loved is gone, 
In anguish now your mother weeps, 
For death has claimed our little one. 
No little patt’ring feet we hear, _ 
Or baby’s pansies voice so mild, 
For now all seems so dark and drear, 
Since I have lost my darling child. ‘ 


rus. 30 


| Chorus—No little baby’s voice to-da 


No clinging, helpless little thing, 
Tiny dresses now are put away, 
For death has taken our little one. 


Although the poetry is extremely faulty, the sentiment is 
T the music put to it has many redeeming features. 


Stewart. 35 
Oh, why have you left me in tears, 
And gloom I'can neverdispel? _ 
And why have you caused me the fears, 
And heart pains I fain would repel ? 
Oh, dim’d are my eyes now with weeping, 
And bitter the pangs of my mind, 
For over my thoughts now is creeping 
The memory of thee, Nettie Wynde. 
Chorus—Gone art thou far away, 
Where the sweet angels roam, 
And I am weeping all day, , 
Oh, why have you left me alone ? 
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LEE & WALKER’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Piano-Forte Method.—By the very 


popular writer, Sydney Smith. We are particularly 
desirous that teachers shall secure copies of this 
work at once, as it is calculated to greatly facilitate 
teaching, and toadvance the pupil by a more.rapid 
and thorough course than has been heretofore 
conceived. The method is immensely popular in 
Europe. Pupils will find this work a thorough self 
instructor. Price in boards, $2.00. 


Getze’s School for the Parlor Organ 
, AND MELODEON.—The most popular School 
' for the Parlor Organ and Melodeon. Every house- 
hold possessing one of these favorite instruments, 
should secure a good and reliable instructor. 
Getze’s New School is the most complete and 
desirable work ever published. It contains quite 
a number of organ voluntaries, and arrangements 
of favorite hymn tunes, &c., for more advanced 
practice. Price, $2.50. 


The Musical Gift. 


elegant pieces for the Piano-forte. Comprises :— 
Fantasias, Marches, Reveries, Polkas, Schottisches, 
Mazourkas, Waltzes, ete., by various popular aw- 
thors. To meet the anticipated demand for this 
desirable book, a large edition will be struck off, so 
as in no case to disappoint the many who prefer 
music in'the much more convenient and cheaper 
form of a volume. Price, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2. 
’ Gilt, $2.50. 


The song’ Gift.—Companion to the 
Musical Gift. Comprising a large selection of Pop- 
ular Songs and Choruses, ete., from the pens of 
many of our best Writers. In every way a most 
desirable work. It is, without question, the very 
best thing of the kind out. Price, boards, $1.50, 
cloth, $2.00, gilt, $2.50. 


Silver Wreath.—A collection of Bal- | 


lads, Duetts and Trios, worth its weight in gold. 
No home can afford to be without this magnificent 


Work. Each piece has a piano accompaniment. | 


The selections are the very best, comprising nearly 
sixty pieces, fullsize. Price, boards, $2.50. | Cloth, 
? $3.00, gilt, $4.00. 


Beauties of Strauss,—For the Piano. 
Embracing all the most popular Polkas, Waltzes, 
ete., of Johann Strauss, with elegant lithograph. 
The best collection of Dance Music in print, price, 
cloth, $5.00. 


Winner’s Easy System for the 
VIOLONCELLO.—Embracing full and compre- 
hensive rudiments, progressive exercises, and agree- 
able selections of the most popular tunes known. 
The book supplies a universal want. Price, 75 cts. 


—A collection of 


“Musical Pastime.” »_—Flegant duetts | Stiegler’s Modern Violin School.— 


for the Violin and Piano, by Sep Winner. Just 
Published. A new and large collection (two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pages) of the latest and most 
popular melodies, arranged in a pleasing and easy 
manner for amateurs of ordinary ability. 


Price in Boards 
“ce Cc 


“ 


h . 
“ “ “ Gilt 


The music in this book is so arranged that the 
Violin or Flute part is directly over the Piano 
accompaniment. The Violin part is also printed 
in a separate volume. 


In fact the entire work is complete and perfect 
in every particular, and one of the most desirable 
publications eyer issued; it is the first and only 
work of the kind ever published in this eountry. 

The high reputation of the author (Mr. Sep. Win- 
ner) in this line is the best assurance of its merit. 
The unprecedented sale of ‘‘ Solos from the Opera,” 
“Parlor Duetts” and the ‘‘ Evening Hour” set, 
with hundreds of other popular arrangements for 
the Violin and Piano have established his style and 
reputation throughout the country. 

The music consists of new and standard Marches, 


Waltzes, Galops, Quadrilles, and all other styles of 


dances, also a splendid selection of Opera Airs 
and other melodies arranged as Violin Solos, in- 
troducing Harmonics, and various embellishments 
pertaining to the instrument. The above melodies 
can be obtained separate for the Flute. 


Mendelssohn’s Songs Without 


WORDS.—A neat and new edition of these most 
charming of compositions, carefully fingered by 
the well known pianist, C. H, Jarvis. This is the 
most correct edition in print, and contains among 
other improvements, the names of the pieces trans- 
lated. In most editions this important item has 
been entirely overlooked, The clear and beautiful 


impressions, white paper and handsome binding of 


this work, make up one of the choicest of presents 
imaginable. No pains or expense have been spared 
to make this edition perfect. Price, cloth, $4.00 


Operatic Leaves.— Beautiful melodies 


for the piano. Selected from the various favorite 
operas, carefully fingered (without octaves), and 
pleasingly arranged by the distinguished composer 
Fr. Kummer, This work is already creating a 
steady demand, and is, we believe, the most excel- 
lent and desirable work of the kind now published. 
The book is a large one, handsomely bound, and 
cannot fail to prove a most desirable gift. It is 
worth in sheet form at least $25.00. Price, cloth, 
complete, $6.00. 


A collection of beautiful, brilliant, and progressive 
airs for this popular instrument, with clear and 
reliable instruction. Price, paper cover, 75 cents. 


Early Flowers.—A garland of beau- 


tiful hymns, easily arranged for youthful voices, 
with accompaniment for Organ or Piano. Price 
Fifty cents. 


Guiding Star. By Rev. D. C. John. 


A new and admirable work for the use of the 
Sabbath School. This elegant and very appropriate 
work is one of the most desirable of its kind, hay- 
ing been prepared with great care, and designed to 
enhance the interest of the cause in every depart- 
ment. Price, 35 cents. ~ 


The Amateur.—The first Musical 


Journal of America, subscription only one dollar a 
year. Beautiful stories, interesting sketches, charm- 
ing poems, delightful music, appear in every 
number of “ 7'he Amateur.” Nine pages of choice 
music in every number of “ The Amateur,” origi- 
nal and selected reading matter in every number of 
“ The Amateur.” Art, literature, music, musical 
news from all parts of the country. No musical 
scholar can afford to be without “ The Amateur,” 
subscription, one dollar per year. Ten dollars’ 
worth of music published in “ he Amateur” 
during the year, send one dollar to the publishers, 
and “ The Amateur” will be sent regularly to 
your address for one year. Sample copy ten cents. 


The Sabbath.—The Sabbath is the 


title of a new book being prepared for church 
choirs of all denominations. The work will com- 
prise some 400 pages, and contain not only the old 
standard tunes now in use throughout the country, 
but many new and beautiful ones adapted to the 
various metres found in hymn books in general use. 
The Sabbath will also contain a choice selection of 
chants, sentences and anthems, appropriate for any 
church service, which will make the book more 
complete than any heretofore published. Contribu 

tions of tunes, sentences, and anthems, to the above 
work will be thankfully received, and may be sent 
to the editor, C. Everest, care of Lee & Walker, 


922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac. 


—0Our list: of new publications in this issue of the 
Almanac is very large. While the Almanac is only 
a condensed catalogue of our latest and most popular 
productions, it is all the more valuable to the general 
public. Comprising our finest publications, repre- 
senting the tone and quality of our immense cata- 
logue, it will continue to be a channel of the first 
importance to our many and increasing patrons. 
Copies sent free on application. 


_ Any of the above Books sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of price. 


922 Chestnut treet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jefferson Avenue. { Publishers. 
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$1.00 per Year. 


Terms: 10 Cents per Copy. 


VOLUMEITIII. 


**Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 


DEDROT Tey U LY whee 


NUMBER VII. 


To An Insect. 


I love to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 

Thou testy little dogmatist, 
Thou pretty Katydid! 

Thou ’mindest me of gentle folks— 
Old gentle folks are they— 

Thou sayest an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


Thou art a female, Katydid! 
I know it by the trill 
That quivers through thy piercing notes, 
So petulant and shrill. 
I think there is a knot of you 
Beneath the hollow tree— 
A knot of spinster Katydids— 
Do Katydids drink tea? 


© tell me where did Katy live, 
And what did Katy do ? 

And was she very fair and young, 
And yet so wicked too? 

Did Katy love a naughty man, 
Or kiss more cheeks than one ? 

I warrant Katy did no more 
Than many a Kate has done. 


Dear me! Til tell you all about 
My fuss with little Jane 

And Ann, with whom I used to walk 
‘So often down the lane; 

And all that tore their locks of black, 
Or wet their*eyes of blue— 

Pray tell me, sweetest Katydid, 
What did poor Katy do ? 


Ah no! the living oak shall crash, 
That stood for ages still; 

The rock shall rend its mossy base, 
And thunder down the hill, 

Before the little Katydid 
Shall add one word, to tell 

The mystic story of the maid 
Whose name she knows so well. 


Peace to the ever murmuring race! 
And when the latest one 

Shall fold in death her feeble wings, 
Beneath the autumn sun, 

Then shall she raise her fainting voice, 
And lift her drooping lid, 

And then the child of future years 
Shall hear what Katy did. 


Tim: Duchess of Devonshire being anxious to 
present a wi ag gift to her son, Lord H—, 
then a promising boy of seven or eight years old, 
desired the little marquis to select the object that 
would be most agreeable to him. Other lads would 
probably have chosen a kite or a cricket bat, a pony 
or a gun; but his lordship was already blase by such 
common-place enjoyments. ‘‘I should like,” said 
he gravely, and the whole family crowded around to 
ascertain the splendid novelty selected by his cap- 
rice, ‘‘T should like to have a coat with a patch 
in it.” 


Our Choir. 


Sophia G. Sharp, the soprano of our choir, has got 
a cracked voice. That is, we suppose her voice is 
cracked, because the minister’s cousin, Professor 
Blow, who is our organist, says so. And, as the 
Professor arranges all the music, works hard at the 
instrument, and gets a smaller salary than any of 
| the rest of the choir, I suppose it must be so. Be- 
/sides the sexton says so; and as the bell on our 
| Meeting-house is in the same condition, which led 
the good man to think that there was some analogy 
between Sophia’s voice and the bell, (although the 
comparison is rather unfavorable to Sophia’s voice), 
|he ultimately came to a full belief that it is so, and 
| confidentially told me as much, which has brought 
/me to the same conclusion, and therefore I think 
|that Sophia’s voice is cracked. This creviced con- 
| dition of her vocal organs is most perceptible when 
|she sings the Amens in the response to the prayers; 
| especially when she takes the A flat, or B flat above 
|the stave. We think, if the notes were a little less 
;acute at such times, it would sound better; but as 
the organist arranges most of the music from his 
own works, Verdi's, and Lowell Mason’s, the great 
American composer, we suppose that somehow it is 
all right, and the minister being very hard of hear- 
ing, it don’t seem to make any difference to him any- 
how; therefore, there is no criticism from the pulpit, 
}and musical matters in our church rest on a toler- 
able harmonious basis. 

Miss Henrietta Pepperhill is our alte. She is a 

oung girl, at present taking lessons in one of the 

oston Conservatories,(which one of them we are 
unable to state, there are somany by that name), and 
as the registers in her voice have not been fully 
united and weak in the joints, the tones are some- 
| what uncertain. Her teacher, Prof. James de Mul- 
rooney, says, however, that this little difficulty will 
be overcome in time. We hope so, as we have not 
as yet been able to form any idea of what the voice 
really is; and as she is a distant relation of ours, 
perhaps we had not better say any thing more, ex- 
cept to praise her singing, which as yet, we are not 
quite resolved to do. Time and Prof. Mulrooney, 
we hope will eventually decide the point. 

We all like our ¢enor, Mr. George Agustus Gasper. 
Some of the young men, however, say he is a “ sar- 
| dine,” or something of that sort, which only means 
that they are jealous of him, because the young ladies 
‘admire him. He parts his hair in the middle, and 
turns up the ends of his moustache, but his voice is 
elegant; he sings as though his voice was full of 
| feeling, and scarcely ever looks at the notes; I sup- 
pose he can sing better without them. A friend of 
our family who occasionally comes out here to at- 
tend church with us, says that he would as soon 
hear a calf blat, as to hear Gasper try to sing; but 
our friend has taken lesson in voice building, in Bos- 
ton, where he resides, and of course he is simply 
jealous. I tell him that he is not use to that kind of 
a voice, that it is sort of natural voice peculiar to 
out-of-town (1 don’t exactly mean country) people, 
and perhaps they don’t have any of that kind of a 
voice in the city; but he only says, ‘‘ perhaps they 
don’t.” To be sure Mr: Gasper does sing through 
|his nose sometimes, at any rate it sounds so, and 


often it seems as though he was crying; but I sup- 
pose that this is because he is so full of emotion or 
something of that sort. He can hold on to a note 
longer than any other singer in the choir, und we 
even hear him catch his breath after the organ has 
ceased. But I suppose that the organist sometimes 
stops sooner than Mr. Gasper expects, on purpose, 
of course, to listen to his voice. I had rather hear 
him sing a solo alone than with the rest of the quar- 
tette, because his voice comes out more fully at such 
times, and one can get a better idea of his singing. 
He says he don’t like to sing duets with the soprano, 
because she sharps so; and I think myself that it 
does not sound very well. I wish that they would 
dispense with the other singers and let Mr. Gasper 
do all the singing; I know that he would be pleased 
to do so. But this would not suit every body, al- 
though he says he is willing to undertake it if they 
will increase his salary. He is now taking lessons 
on the organ, and will soon. be able to sing and play 


too. Perhaps some kind of a compromise can be 
effected. He is a very modest man in every particu- 


lar, and we all think him a model tenor (at least 1 
think so). 

I must not forget to mention our bass, his name is 
Peleg Underwood. I cannot say much about 
his singing, as 1 am no judge in this matter, and 
can only tell what suits me. Peleg’s voice don’t 
suit me, and so I think that he cannot be a good 
singer. His tones are very deep, and appear to be 
good only for funeral occassions. I shouldn’t like 
to have him sing over my remains, I know I couldn't 
stand it. He frightened the boy who takes care of 
the vestry, one evening. The lad was going in to 
light up, or look after the furnace. Mr. Underwood 
was up in the organ loft trying his voice on some of 
the lower notes (there was to be a funeral the next 
day), and the boy heard him, after he got inside the 
church in the dark, and was so frightened that he 
never could be prevailed upon to go near the church 
afterward in the evening, unless his sister or some 
one else went with him. 

I believe that 1 said something about our organist, 
but as my judgement in this matter may not be 
good, perhaps I had better not venture to expose it. 
The minister says that although Prof. Blow is his 
own cousin, that he must say he thinks that he don’t 
play quite loud, or fast, or slow enough, he don’t 
know which. But as the minister is deaf, of course 
it seems so to him. He also says that he wishes 
Miss Sharp wouldn’t try her voice while the bell is 
tolling; this proves that the minister and sexton have 
both become a little confused on this point, not 
always being able to tell which is the bell, or which 
is Miss Sharp’s voice. It causes the minister some 
uneasiness in consequence, but the sexton says that 
‘“he don’t mind it at all, it don’t interfere with his 
business.” 1 wish our minister wasn’t deaf; but 
after all it is better not to be too critical in church 
music.—Metronome. 


AN unromantic Iowa lover, whose affianced was 
locked up by her obdurate father, instead of resort- 
ing to a rope ladder and a midnight elopement, sued 
out a matter-of-fact writ of habeas corpus, and mar- 
ried her according to law, 
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Musical Criticism. 


A little less than a year ago we made the assertion, 
in the Sone JouRNAL, that the criticism of music 
and artists by the press was venal and unjust. Not- 
withstanding we have been handled by many of 
our contemporaries without gloves for this declara- 
tion, in a spirit of candor and truthfulness—as when 
first made—we repeat it with emphasis. © Ciphered 
down to its occult root, the criticisms of the art and 
artists will be found in a powerful critique which 
we shall call Mammon, who can extol or damn in 
the same breath, according as the whim takes him. 
Revelations pertaining to the past, and the hinges 
on which the present is turning, so far as music is 
concerned, point with unmistakable certainty to the 
truthfulness of what we have said. Since writing 
the above, we have been shown an article in the 
New York Hvening Mail, extracts from which we 
make as truly worthy of consideration, which, we 
hope, will be read as not applicable to New York 
alone : 


‘Tt is, in my modest opinion, a great pity that so 
many of our New York journals should employ as 
musical critics gentlemen who are so thoroughly un- 
fitted for the very responsible position they occupy. 
It is to me very mortifying to know that New York 
art criticism is merely looked upon as a jest by for- 
eign artists and foreign journalists ; but what better 
result can be expected when the so-called critics, 
though they may be good writers in another line, 
are not men who have received a musical education, 
and consequently the very decided opinions they so 
freely promulgate arise simply from what chances 
to please or displease their ears ? 

Why can not our journals engage some one to fill 
the position of musical critic who is not only a clever 
writer, but also knows the difference between 2-4 
and 6-8 time, or between a largo and a presto ? But 
even granted that he does know these preliminary 
steps, (which is not always the case), is that all ? 
Before he is entitled to indulge in that crushing 
denunciation or sickening adulation which comprises 
our musical “criticism,” he ought to be thoroughly 
versed in music and musical literature. If not a 
practical executant, he should at least fully under- 
stand the mysteries and difficulties of a first-class 
technique, that he may not pass judgment in a few 
flippant words upon an artist who has devoted his 
life to obtaining a mastery over his instrument. 

In criticising an orchestral composition,one should, 
I think, take into consideration all the circumstances 
nnder which the author wrote it, and if his advan- 
tages have not been the best in the world, as is often 
the case with our native composers, a little kindly 
treatment will not be amiss, 

Oh! for the rarity 

Of Christian Charity. 
among the critics, unless, indeed, they are influenced 
by money or personal considerations, when they go 
to an opposite and more reprehensible extreme. But, 
as an example of the first instance, a gentleman said 
to me the other day, ‘‘ How I do enjoy writing the 
criticisms for the Dacly ——,; this cutting and slash- 
ing is so very delightful! I assure you I use the 
artist up?” 

I heard the ‘‘ Trovatore” at the Academy some 
time ago. Miss Kellogg sang the vole of the passion- 
ate Spanish maiden with great taste and feeling; but 
the audience, having exhausted themselves in ap- 
plauding Lucca the previous night, were not as en- 
thusiastic as they might have been. However, I do 
not wish to speak of the soloist, but of the chorus. 
The last act arrived, Miss Kellogg sang ‘‘ D’amor 
sull’ ali rosee”” most beautifully—but, heavens! did 
my ears deceive me? The Miserere chorus off the 
stage was unmistakably and fearfully below pitch, 
and, when Leonora resumed her aria with orchestral 
accompaniment, the difference of pitch was wofully 
apparent. This little desagrement was repeated, and 
I shivered. 

The next morning I looked over the leading jour- 
nals. Three did not mention the mishap, while a 
fourth remarked blandly that the choruses were un- 
usually good the previous night. 


CoMPLIMENT.—A lady who had an excellent voice 
and great taste for singing, on being one day entreated 
to oblige the company with a proof of her ability, 
declared that she could not sing; she could not posi- 
tively. ‘‘ That we are very well aware of,” said Miss 
Edgeworth, who was present, ‘‘for we know, my 
dear madam, you do not sing positively but superla- 
tively 


Paganini and the Peasants of Germany. 


The following fact will give some idea of the love 
of music, of the real dilettantiesm prevailing among 
the peasants of Germany. It will show, also, that 
they have some little leisure for rational amusement, 
and cultivated taste enough to devote their leisure— 
not to prize fights, not to bull bating, not to donkey 
and horse races, not to drinking or billiards, but the 
enjoyment of a fine art : 


“The celebrated violinist, Pagani, was summoned 
once to perform before the Queen Dowager of 
Bavaria, at the castle of Tegernsee, a magnificent 
residence of the kings of Bavaria, situated on the 
banks of a Jake. At the moment the concert was 
about to begin, a great bustle was heard outside, 
The queen having inquired the cause, was informed 
that about sixty of the neighboring peasants, having 
been informed of the arrival of the famous Italian 
violinist, were come under the hope of hearing some 
of his notes, and requested that the windows, should 
be opened, in order that they also might enjoy his 
talent. The queen went beyond their wishes, and 
with truly royal good nature, gave orders that they 
should all be admitted into the saloon, where she 
had the pleasure of marking their discernment, and 
the judicious manner in which they applauded the 
most striking parts of this distinguished artist’s per- 
formance.” 


Trinity Church. 


The nine great bells which ring out the ‘‘ chimes” 
of Tinity Church, New York, hang two hundred 
and eighteen feet above the sidewalk below. To 
citizens of New York and vicinity—for in clear 
weather the chimes can be heard several miles dis- 
tant—these musical bells are like old friends who 
bring pleasant words every day, but come with 
specially gladsome greeting on such occasions as 
Christmas and New Years. The spire of Trinity 
Church, from the street level to the extreme top of 
the cross, is 284 feet high. The visitors’ platform, 
reached by three hundred steps, is 250 feet above 
the ground; and pretty hard climbing is it, the last 
hundred feet or so being up a narrow winding stair- 
way through a darkened tower. When, however, 
the visitor has recovered his spent breath, and gazed 
out from the high elevation, he is richly repaid by 
the magnificent view of the city and the suburbs, 
and the more distant prospect of ocean, rivers, 
mountains and towns. 


Tue Press.—There is no editor of a newspaper 
or magazine who is not eonstantly returning manu- 
scripts full of useful and good material, which he 
cannot publish because it is not readable. The 
style is turgid or involved, or affected, or slovenly 
or diffuse. If the style happens to be good, the sub- 
ject is uninteresting, or is treated for scholars, and 
lumbered with redundant learning. Of course the 
editor would not hurt the pride of the writers, and 
in politeness he simply says that their productions 
are not ‘‘ available.” They think the editor stupid, 
and he is content, so long as they do not accuse him 
of ill-nature. It is only when they charge him with 
the purpose of refusing all writing that is better 
than his own that he loses patience, and regrets that 
he had not been frank and definite in the statement 
of his reasons for declining their offerings —Serib- 
ners. 


Tue Brete.—The bible contains 3,586,489 letters, 
773,692 words, 31,178 verses, 1,189 chapters, and 56 
books. The word and occurs 46,277 times. The 
word Lord occurs 1855 times. The word reverend 
occurs but once, which is in the 9th verse of the 
111th Psalm. The middle verse is the 8th verse of 
the 118th Psalm. The 21st verse of the 7th chapter 
of Ezra contains all the letters in the alphabet ex- 
cept the letter j. The finest chapter to read is the 
22th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. The 19th 
chapter of 2d Kings and the 37th chapter of Isaiah 
are alike. The longest verse is the 9th verse of the 
8th chapter of Esther. The shortest verse is the 
35th verse of the 11th chapter of St. John. The 
8th, 15th, 21st and 31st verses of the 107th Psalm 
are alike. Each verse of the 136th Psalm ends 
alike. There are no words or names of more than 
six sylables. 


An Englishman, who has been to hear Murray 
preach, says, ‘I was thankful to find that the con- 
gregation sang at least twice during the service, in- 
stead of sitting still and being sung to.” The sing- 
ing, however, in Boston, was “not so massive and in- 
spiring as at Beecher’s, in Brooklyn,” 


Schools for Opera. 

An intelligent writer in the New York Keening 
Post proposes, for the benefit of American musical 
talent, a grand national conservatory, or school for 
opera, to which those who have shown satisfactor 
skill and taste in music may be admitted for gratui- 
tous instruction in a profession which will furnish 
the means of living usefully and honorably to the 
well-behaved, and glory and fortune to the more 
gifted. Such a‘ school, founded on the basis and 
plan of the Paris Conservatoire, and administered 
conscientiously in the interest of true art, would in 
afew years make the country independent of Eu- 
ropean marts for operatic stars, and enable it to pro- 
duce its own orchestras and choruses, to say nothing 


of the important consideration of educating public’ 


taste to an appreciation of the higher standard of 
art.— Advertiser. 


The above extract points in the same direction as 
the Yolo has done on many occasions, in advocating 
a school for opera. One of these days we hope the 
public mind will get awakened to the importance of 
this new field of enterprise.— Folio. 


The index of the Sone JouRNAL has pointed in 
the direction above alluded to unmistakably for a 
long time, and hope brightening into glad fruition 
seems now to be rapidly hastening to happy realiza- 
tion. Hence we say: 


“Fly swifter round ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day.’’ 


A Memory of Home. 

In the distant long ago, mid dreamy memories of 
earliest childhood, we call to mind the faintly- 
remembered form of one who sat beside the cradle, 
with face radiant in love, and gazed into our 
infant eyes with a look which angels have, and 
she was an angel, we’re sure she was, and still is, 
and will be, ages hence, and without end. It was 
the face of our mother, for we had a mother once 
and her grave was made beside that of father’s, 
where shadows fell down from forests as primeval 
as the hills on which they sat, brave old woods, and 
made it dark at mid-day. And that mother sang to 
us the lullaby that all mothers sing, and whenever 
we hear that song of ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home,” we 
think of mother, and the cabin on the hillside, built 
of logs unhewn; and we have written a song, for, 
though we sing not, we sometimes write songs, and 
ours tells of the cabin in the wilderness, and father 
and mother, who went away together into the land 
of spirits, while both were yet young, and full of 
cherished loves, and hopes, and happiness, and left 
their children babes in the woods; and one grew to 
manhood, and is an old man now, with locks gray, 
and writes, and they who read the Easy Chair have 
never heard his song, nor will, since it’s hidden 
away, and when the grass shall grow and the flowers 
bloom on the grave of him who wrote, his children’s 
children shall give it to the printer, that they who 
come after may read its pictures of the distant long 
ago.—A. NV. Cole. 


Precocious Genius. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the very preco- 
cious age at which musical composers have dis- 
tinguished themselves. Mozart published his first 
two works, anterior to the celebration of his eighth 
birthday. At the same age he performed in England 
before the royal family. Beethoven, a pupil of 
Haydn, at thirteen years old, was capable of playing 
extempore fantasies that delighted musicians of 
talent. Rosini, born at Pesaro, near Bologna, in 
1792, the son of a strolling musician, at the age of 
twelve years had a fine voice and sang in the 
churches of his native place. In 1818, at twenty- 
one years of age, he wrote his celebrated opera of 
““Tancredi.”— Vesitor. 


We have received the following circular, which 
from its brevity, and general interest, we publish 
entire : 

Sir—Being engaged in the preparation of a Musi- 
cal Encyclopedia to contain, among other things, 
notices of the prominent musicians of our country, 
I would ask of you as a special favor, to request the 
principal musicians and music teachers of your city 
to send me a few lines, giving their name and 
address, date and place of birth, the special branch 
they cultivate, what works they have published, etc., 
etc. Trusting you will excuse this liberty, I am 
yours, truly, J. H. Cornell, 116 East Fifty-ninth street, 
New York City. 
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There was a repetition of the concert last Satur- 
day afternoon, for the accommodation of the parents 
of the participants. 

The Apollo Club gave its closing concert of the 
season at Music Hall, May 26, in the presence of a 
crowded and fashionable audience. The singing 
was superb. It was conducted by Mr. B. J. Lang, 
and an orchestra assisted. The selections embraced 
three double choruses from ‘‘ Antigone,” by Men- 
delssohn, the Pilgrim’s Chorus from Wagner's 
‘“Tannhauser,” and part-songs by Becker, Gade, 
Otto, Abt and Hatton. 

The Boylston Club gave a public rehearsal—their 
last for the season—on the following Friday even- 
ing, at Odd Fellows’ Hall. This is also an organiza- 
tion of male voices. It numbers nearly sixty voices 
under the direction of Mr. J. B. Sharland. The 
Beethoven Quintette Club assisted on the occasion. 
The programme embraced a number of part-songs, 
which were admirably rendered. 

The New England Conservatory of Music has 
continued its concerts with its customary regularity. 
Two organ concerts given under its auspices by Mr. 
George E. Whiting, merit a passing notice. The 
first took place on the 5th, at Conservatory Hall, the 
programme being made up of selections from late 
works by Moritz Brosig of Brussels, Lefebure Wely 
of St. Sulpice, Paris, J. Lemmens of Brussels, W. 
T. Best of Liverpool and E. Batiste of St. Eustache, 
Paris. The other concert came off last Saturday, 
on the great organ at Music Hall, and the pro- 
gramme was made up wholly from the works of 
Mendelssohn. 

The pupils of the Petersillea Music School gave an 
exhibition concert at Tremont Temple on the 10th 
instant. 

The city includes a military band concert among 
its Fourth of July attractions. It will be under the 
direction of Arthur Hall, and the Germania Ed- 
ward’s, Bond’s, Metropolitan and Rimback’s are the 
bands engaged. 

Evening concerts will also be given on the com- 
mon and public squares, under the auspices of the 
city, during the summer. The sum of $3,000 has 
been appropriated for that purpose by the city 
Council. 

On the 3d inst. a party of Bostonians went to 
Portland for the purpose of attending the first per- 
formance of Mr. J. K. Paine’s new oratorio, ‘‘ St. 
Peters.” The work was given in admirable style, 
and the music elicited high praise from the best 
critics. It is hoped that some one of the Boston 
Choral Societies will take it up next season. 

Misses Julia Gaylord and Adelaide Danforth— 
the former a vocalist and the latter a reader—had a 
joint benefit recently, at the Commonwealth Hotel. 
It was very successful. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club and Mrs. Anna 
Granger-Don, and also the Anna Stairbird Concert 
Company have returned to Boston. 

Miss Dora Abbott, the sculptress, has made a fine 
bust of Carl-Zerahn. 

Miss Graviella Ridgway has accepted an engage- 
ment to sing in New Haven Sundays, and Mrs. 
Jenny Kempton a choir engagement in Springfield. 

M. Calixa Levallee, the pianist, who has been 
making a concert tour in Canada with Prume, the 
violinist, has returned to Boston. 


Correspondence. 


Letter from Boston. 


Tar Laresr Boston Frre—THe Prano TRADE 
LARGELY REPRESENTED AMONG THE SUFFER- 
ERS—TuHE ScHoot FrestivaAL—OrGAN CONCERTS 
—TxHE APOLLO AND Boytston CLuBs — PER- 


SONAL, Erc. 
Boston, June 16, 1873. 


There is little to write about the present month. 
Boston has had another little conflagration, in which 
nearly two millions of dollars in property were 
turned into ashes. The Globe Theatre, one of the 
finest establishments of its kind in the country, was 
in the list of buildings destroyed on that occasion. 
Miss Carlotta LeClercq was playing an engagement 
there at the time, but her wardrobe and also the 
wardrobe of the company was saved from the flames. 
The theatre wardrobe, an exceedingly valuable one, 
was also saved, but all the elegant scenery and rich 
furniture were destroyed. In the same fire, Chick- 
ering & Sons’ piano warerooms, and several other 
piano establishments, were destroyed. The Boston 
Catholic Choral Society held their weekly rehearsals 
at Brackett Hall, and lost some $500 worth of their 
music, while their conductor, Mr. George E. Whit- 
ing, was a sufferer in the same way to the extent of 
$200. Mr. Whiting had just completed a new pedal 

_ piano, and with all the other contents of Mr. Brack- 
ett’s rooms it was burned, The regular dramatic 
season at the Globe would have terminated with a 
benefit to Miss LeClercq the next evening after the 
fire, May 31st, and a summer season of burlesque and 
variety performances was to have opened the suc- 
ceeding week. Mr. Stetson, who was to have 
managed the summer season, lost several thousand 
dollars’ worth of new scenery. Mr. Cheney, the 
owner of the theatre, lost about $200,000; insured 
for about $70,000. It is doubtful if the Globe is re- 
built on its old site, although a new theatre is quite 
sure to rise somewhere. By the destruction of the 
Globe by fire and the reconstruction of the St. James 
Theatre for business uses, Boston is left with only 
three regular places of amusement, viz: the Boston 
Theatre, Museum, and Howard Atheneum. The 
latter is a variety theatre. 

The annual musical exhibition of the Boston High 
and Grammar Schools took place at Music Hall on 
the 11th inst., under the direction of Mr. Julius 
BRichberg, the supervisor of musie in the schools. 
The chorus numbered between thirteen and fourteen 
hundred yoices, and though the singing was not 
altogether as satisfactory as in some previous years, 
it nevertheless gave pleasure to a large audience. 
The main defects probably arose from a lack of re- 
hearsal more than from any disability on the part of 
the singers. The programme included the following 
selections: 

1. Voluntary on the Organ. 
Performed by Mr. J. B. Sharland. 
2 Choral, “To God on High.”’.........-0.. Nic. Decius, 1540 
Sung in four parts. 
2. Solo and Chorus (in four parts) from the Cantata, ‘* Lau- 
SMITE e's up cy vigeabls sso bednnc oeses bevlee Mendelssohn 
Solo sung by the pupils of the Girls’ High, Highlands and 
Dorchester High Schools. 


Orchestra. 4 . ary : 
ER Mrcitars. £2," x2. 11 ,ich caitewe Taatoae Many journals have claimed for Cincinnati the 
5. Motette, “ Praise ye the Lord.”.............. J. Bichberg, | honor of the first performance in this country of 
6. Trio, “ The Heaving Billow.”.......-seseseseeeeeee Verdi. | Hamlet’s Dettingen ‘‘Te Deum.” The first per- 
ae vince sine incineetcnaines atdde Ipae pe Gounod.| formance of this work in America took place in 

Orchestra. Boston Music Hall on the occasion of the dedication 
8. Overture, “Semiramide.”......cccrccrcceseecerees Rossini | of the great organ. 
9. Chorus of Spinning Maidens....-...--+++....+00+ Linden, 


The Lingards, who were to have opened an en- 


Sung by the pupils of Girls’ High, Highlands and Dorchester gagement at the Globe on Monday following the 


High Schools. 


10. Triumphal March, from *“* Naaman.” .........0see0- Costa. s 

11, National Hymn, “To Thee, 0 Comitry” (words by Miss at the Boston Museum, to excellent business, closing 
Annie P. Eichberg)......... LS ab ane eet? J. Eichberg. last Saturday. 

12. Solo and Chorns..........2.05 Sekicie cvitees J.L. Hatton| A benefit to the widow and family of the late 

13, The Old Hundredth Psalm, John H. Selwyn took place at the Boston Museum 


destruction of the theatre by fire, played for a week | 
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June 14. The Museum, Boston Theatre and How- 
ard companies volunteered for the occasion, and, in 
addition, Miss Kate Reignolds, John Gilbert, John 
T. Raymond and Stuart Robson appeared. The 
house was crowded. 

A series of Sunday evening band concerts on one 
of the islands in the harbor is in contemplation. 

Mr. W. F. Gill, the musical and dramatic critic of 
the Commonwealth, and a member of the firm of 
Shepard & Gill, book publishers, has lately appeared 
with marked success as a public reader, and pro- 
poses to enter the lecture field next season. 


RANGER, 


Brattleboro’s Contribution to the World’s 
Fair, 


Last Saturday, at the photograph rooms of Mr. C. 
L. Howe, we had the pleasure of seeing one of the 
cottage organs made by Messrs. J. Estey & Co., for 
exhibition at the world’s fair in Vienna. It is a 
most exquisite piece of workmanship throughout. 
The case is of American and French walnut, inlaid 
with a variety of handsome woods. The trimmings 
are ebony, curiously wrought. The case alone cost 
$1,000. The interior is in keeping with the exterior, 
and its musical powers are of the highest grade. 
Undoubtedly it is the finest instrument of the kind 
ever made in this country, and as a representative 
production it is one of which Vermont may well be 
proud. This is the last of eight organs from the 
same establishment destined for the Vienna exposi- 
tion, the others having been shipped in February.— 
Vermont Phenix. 


Quantity and Quality. 

The fatal mistake of sober Boston, that the worth 
of an art enterprise is gauged by the fuss that attends 
it, and that music is dependent upon the number 
who engage it, for its efficiency, undoubtedly had 
something to do with the success of the Cincinnati 
Festival. 

Monster Musical Festivals, if we mistake not, are 
said to have originated with Handel, in 1784. In 
1836, Mendelssohn led five hundred and thirty-six 
performers, and ten years later led his own ‘‘ Ehjah” 
with a chorus of seven hundred before him. In 
1862 a chorus of four hundred voices sung together 
at the Crystal Palace, in London; and in 1868, Costa 
led four thousand five hundred, in the same build- 
ing. So the mammoth concerts continued to stead- 
ily grow larger and more multitudinous until the 
unsatisfactory results of the Peace Jubilee, held at 
Boston in 1872, demonstrated that the further pro- 
gress in multitudinous music was neither practical, 
nor desirable. 

To be an artistic success, the sublimity of a grand 
chorus must be oral, not visual; and the commend- 
able retrogression by the managers of the Cincinnati 
affair, in favor of a limitation of material and 
greater certainty of effects, led to the successful 
issue of the undertaking—musically and financially. 
—The Musical Echo, ; 


Handel and Haydn. 


The success of the Handel and Haydn society, in 
New York, has been all its greatest friends could 
ask for. Combined with the unrivaled Thomas 
orchestra, the concerts given there have succeeded 
beyond measure, artistically ; while in spite of the 
enormous expense, Mr. Thomas has made a finan- 
cial success of it. All the artists connected with the 
series of concerts have added new laurels to those 
already won ; and we don’t know which to admire 
most, the success of our singers, or the meed of 
praise, Which the New York press accords so freely. 
New York has learned that Boston has a musical 
society beyond anything they had dreamed of ; and 
we expect soon to hear of the New York edition of 
this world-renowned musical association.— Folio. 


ORIGIN OF THE WORD Lapy.—‘‘In ancient time it 
was the custom for the rich to reside the greatest part 
of the year, at their mansions in the country, and 
once a week, or oftener, the mistress distributed to 
her poor neighbors, with her own hands, a certain 
quantity of dread, and she was called by them lojf’ 
day; which is, in Saxon, the bread giver. These 
| words were, in the course of time, corrupted into 
Lady.” 
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Historic Reminiscences. 

A contemporaneous paper speaks of Boston as the 
historic city of America. As a Boston boy, we 
accord truthfulness to the declaration, with proper 
qualification, without the least detraction. The 
writer says, ‘‘One cannot walk its streets without 
constantly stumbling upon objects suggestive of the 
times which tried men’s souls. The Old South, the 
State House, Faneuil Hall, all suggest patriotic recol- 
lections, while the visitor to Charlestown will feel a 
foot taller and broader, as he stands in the shadow 
of the monument, and gazes upon the statue of him 
who wielded the ‘‘Sword of Bunker Hill.” As we 
cross the Common, we are reminded that here Han- 
cock, Adams, and scores of our fore-daddies rolled 
on the grass, pelted the denizens of the frog-pond, 
and threw stones at the birds in the branches of the 
ancient elm, now so battered and torn. Down those 
malls coasted the boys and girls, who now, as vener- 
ated heroes and heroines, sleep in the cold, damp 
vaults of the old burying-ground.” Now, that all 
this is true we know, that she can, with just pride, 
talk of the buildings above alluded to, and going on 
in the catalogue, speak of her King’s Chapel, mag- 
nificent Common, Frog Pond, Big Elms, of Hancock, 
Adams, Otis, Quincy, Melville, all names dear and 
precious, whose unswerving integrity in the cause 
of freedom are become lights shining out from the 
past, casting a halo of glory over the pathway of 
millions that succeed them. 

But this tri-mountain city, though denominated 
the ‘‘ Hub,” is not the only one where ‘‘ men’s souls 
have been tried.” O, Sam. Rogers, and the pleasures 
of memory! How many sweet and bitter remem- 
brances hang around the corners of many of the 
streets of our lovely city of Detroit, being unearthed 
by the historian from day to day! What a catena- 
tion of murdered joys and misspent happy hours 
extends along the line from the building of the Old 
Fort on the river to the present, like the long line of 
kinds in Banquo’s posterity! That old Fort is a 
chronicle of the olden time ; it is a page in history, 
itis an anchor in the great sea of time, that drags 
up drowned antiquity by the locks. Its a reminder 
of times when men’s souls were tried in a manner 
little understood in our highly favored present. 

Yes, the truth is, Boston can boast of ‘ times 
which tried men’s souls” in olden time; but, in 
more modern, there are points in the West where 
the furnace of trial has been heated seven times 
hotter than in the East during the revolutionary 
struggle for independence. Looking into the his- 
tory of our city, as unearthed by the historic society 
now being published, the sufferings from privation 
and want for the necessaries of life within, and the 
menacing fears from savage barbarities without, was 
a cause of suffering much greater than that endured 
by the patriots of the revolution. Could the spirits 
of the old settlers of Detroit be called from their 


dreamless graves to testify to the scenes and trans- 
actions of their experience in the early history of 
our city, tales would be told, causing the blood to 
curdle, and the ears tingle by those who now enjoy 
the blessings bequeathed them. Let us, then, be 
thankful and cherish with love and true fidelity the 
blessings we now enjoy, ever mindful that every 
epoch in time has.its duties and corresponding obli- 
gations, ended, only, when faithfully fulfilled. 


Music and its Claims. 


We agree with Shakspeare in his estimate of mu- 
sic. It seems to us the oldest and divinest of all 
arts. It is the breathing or expression of that prin- 
ciple or sentiment which is deepest and sublimest in 
human nature. We mean, of that thirst or inspira- 
tion, to which no mind is wholly a stranger, for 
something purer and holier, something more power- 
ful, lofty and thrilling, than ordinary and real life 
affords. 

No doctrine is more common than that of man’s 
immortality, but it is not so generally understood 
that the germs or principles of his whole future be- 
ing are now wrapped up in the soul, as the germ of 
the future plant in the seed. This view of our na- 
ture, which has never been fully developed, and 
which goes farther towards explaining the contra- 
dictions of human life than all others, carries us to 
the very foundation and sources of music. He who 
cannot interpret, by his own consciousness, what we 
now have said, wants the true key to works of 
genius in music. He has not penetrated those sa- 
cred recesses of the soul, where music is born and 
nourished, and inhales immortal vigor, and wings 
herself for her heavenward flight. In an intellectual 
nature, framed for progress and for higher modes of 
being, there must be creative energies, powers of 
original and ever-growing thought: and music is one 
form in which these energies are strikingly mani- 
fested. It is the glorious prerogative of this art that 
it ‘‘makes all things new” for the gratification of a 
divine instinct. It indeed finds its elements in what 
it sees and hears and experiences in the worlds of 
matter and mind: but it blends these into new forms 
and according to new affinities, breaking down, if 
we may so say, the distinctions and bounds of na. 
ture, imparting to material objects life, sentiment 
and outward emotion; investing the mind with the 
powers and splendors of the outward creation, and 
depicts those modes of repose or agitation, of ten- 
derness or sublime emotion, which manifests a long- 
ing thirst for a more powerful and joyful existence. 
In its legitimate and highest efforts, it has the same 
tendency and aim with Christianity—that is, to pu- 
rify and spiritualize our nature. True, music has 
been made the instrument of vice. Like every other 
God-given gift it has been made to pander to bad 
passions, and like every other thing good, the devil 
has used it for the accomplishment of his nefarious 
ends. When genius, in composer or performer, thug 
stoops, he dims its fires, and parts with much of its 
power; for, when music is enslaved to licentious- 
ness or misanthropy, she cannot wholly forget her 
true vocation. Strains of limpid feeling, touches of 
sweet tenderness, images of innocent happiness, 
sympathy with what is good in our nature, bursts of 
scorn or indignation at the hollowness of the world, 
passages true to our moral and religious nature, 
often occur, showing how hard it is to divorce itself 
entirely from what is good. The great tendency of 
music is its natural alliance with the best, our holiest 
affections. It delights in the beauty and outward- 
bound nature of the soul, tending to carry it beyond 
and above the beaten, dusty, weary walks of mortal 
life, and lift it into a purer, holier element, and 
breathe into us the lively, blissful visions of a future 
life. In many pieces of music, there is more truth 
in a phrase or strain, than in pages of history or 
philosophic theories, The fictions of genius are 
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often the vehicles of the sublimest verities; so, in 
the flashes of genius in a single strain in music, he 
throws new light, and opens new avenues of thought 
on the mysteries of our being. In music, the letter 
is falsehood, but the spirit is often profoundest wis- 
dom. To the gifted mind, this life is not wholly 
prosaic, precise, tame, and finite, but abounds in 
music, and stretches far into the future; and along 
this life’s pathway, reaching over to the other shore, 
the cadences blending in responsive sweetness and 
harmony with those who have gone before. This 
power of music is more and more needed to refine 
our views of life and happiness here as society ad- 
vances, as well as to becomingly prepare us for the 
joys of a glorious hereafter. 


Music as a Study. 

The study of music, and the acquirement of a 
knowledge of its beauty and lovelineess, is not the 
amusement of a day, but it opens an inexhaustible 
fund of enjoyment to the student, by enabling him 
to perceive the beauties of nature. It unseals a 
book in which are written the wonders of creation, 
animate and inanimate ; it raises the thoughts and 
feelings, refines the taste, corrects and improves the 
judgment, gives mildness to temper, and amiable- 
ness to disposition ; it soothes the frequent pangs 
along the rugged paths of life, and strews the vale 
of declining years with many a thornless flower in 
the recollection of innocent enjoyment. It is: the 
fountain of inspiration to the poet and orator, mean- 
dering from its source of metaphorical language, 
gives brilliancy to the imagina‘ion, and force to 
eloquence. It inspires genius by giving it the 
elements of action. It ante-dates painting, sculpture 
and engraving, and to every other art that dignifies 
or adorns, it furnishes the material and suggests the 
model. In teaching this enobling science to our 
children and youth, then, we do but obey the dic- 
tates of nature, in introducing them to her countless 
wonders and ever varying scenes, where, if they 
wander, it is in innocence and light ; we do but fol- 
low the footsteps of philosophy to her refreshing 
fountains, on whose flowery banks manhood may 
pause to contemplate and admire, and age, at the 
harvest, become renovated by a remembrance of the 
past, and be blest in the anticipations of a Spring 
when itself and all things shall be clothed in loveli- 
ness and beauty. 


Music in Schools. 

Sixty little birdlings just fledging into life’s reali- 
ties, unconscious of the future, so far as life’s ills 
betide them, we have encountered this afternoon. 
The joyous, happy voices, bird-like in beauty and 
sweetness, teach a lesson to the student in music’s 
walks worthy an able pen to describe. The light- 
blue eye, dancing in gleesome rapture over the pretty 
little song in waltz movement—the dark black eye, 
lustrous and full, piercing the beholder with inquir- 
ing thought, as cadence succeeded period in the 
songs sung by the happy group in march movement, 
furnished a picture for the student of nature’s music, 
the colors and blendings of which it is hard to de- 
scribe. All that can be said about it is, it is wonder- 
ful. Resting, as music does, upon the solid basis 
and foundation of the exact sciences, inherent in 
human nature, it is complete in itself. It is the lan- 
guage of the heart, and expresses feelings and senti- 
ment adapted to every light and shade of the mind, 
from early childhood to the tottering steps of old 
age. Let music, then, be truthfully and thoroughly 
taught*our children and youth, and its universality 
will be commensurate with the language they speak. 


The word harmony is said to be of Greek origin, 
and was used by them to denote that flow of succes- 
sive, agreeable, musical intervals which we call 
melody. 
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Musical Truth in a Nut Shell. 


K. Z., the editor of Brainard’s Musical World, 
talks thus. It is truthful as ‘‘holy writ.” His 
letters to the readers of that paper, for June, extracts 
from which we make and eudorse in full-face capi- 
tals, the readers of the Sona JouRNAL will do well 
fo examine the correctness of declarations and posi- 
tions assumed and results arising from the same, we 
will father. Alluding to the teaching of music now, 
he says: ‘The harvest must be plenteous, for the 
laborers are, indeed, many. We need not so much 
an increase of laborers, as an improvement in what 
we have. We need not ask how many of those who, 
by reason of knowledge, are qualified to teach, have 
the necessary qualifications of the teacher, and due 
sense of the proper moral training for this their high 
calling, Teachers should not only be up to their 
times, but press forward, and be in advance. They 
should study and progress, striving continually to 
invent new methods and improve upon the old. It 
is merely aselfish man who, laboring for wages, cares 
not how the crops prosper.” 

‘“Many teachers are like vessels void of rudder, 
and without a harbor in view, driven to and fro by 
every wind and wave, never striving to propagate 
good ideas, or resist evil ones, simply because they 
have not yet learned shat x good or evil. The field 
for other teachers is somewhat fenced in. In other 
professions, teachers are required to pass a satisfac- 

| tory examination, whereby many poor, unpromising 
ones are left out, while our grass-lot is unfenced on 
all sides, and the deficient may enter, there being 
none to molest or make them afraid. Music becomes 
an object of contempt and degradation thereby, 
when represented by such teachers. It is a wonder 
that many persons look at it as an article of luxury 
and fashion. As other teachers have a work to do, 
preparing the mind of man for the various spheres 
of activity in life, so should the music teacher aim 
to cullivate the emotions, the sentiment, the feeling, 
thereby enabling him, through his asical education, 
to bless society. Let us, as teachers, remember that 
music is a moral and mental trainer, and is one of 
the most efficient branches of education, and not 
merely an extra, as it is termed in our boarding 
schools, or a mere pastime, as teachers in common 
schools love to term it. The humblest among teach- 
ers may do a good work, if there are thoroughness 
of knowledge and the qualifications of the teachers 
combined ” 


Music, and its Destiny. 


It isa symbol of intelligence and beauty, a percep- 
tion of information, and a revealer of spiritual truth. 
Have we a destiny of happiness here or hereafter to 
be realized, the fruition of which is to be enjoyed 
along life’s pathway, the consummation of which 
reaches ‘‘ beyond the river” and ‘‘on the other 
shore?” Yes, it is the songs of praise given the 
Author of being here, and the preserver of us when 
the clogs of destiny in mortal existence shall have 
been exchanged for the sweeter and more perfect of 
the immortal awaiting the just. Are we skeptical 
oa the subject of our theme? Well, be it so; but, 
remember, the Son of God came to save a lost and 
ruined world attended by a celestial choir, the echoes 
of whose chorus have come down to us through the 
cycles of more than eighteen centuries, proclaiming 
“ Peace on earth, good will to men,” and chanted 
sill by the lovers of harmony in a world of jargon 
and conflict, which He came to unite in happy con- 
sonance and loving unity. Music is a symbol of 
purity—it renovates the heart darkened by the influ- 
ences of sin which surround us, a grace which dissi- 
pates the clouds of darkness enveloping life’s path- 
way, and beckons to joys, the fruition of which can 
never be realized here. 


Verdi, the greatest living Italian composer, has 
aha eae fallen into musical decline, Who comes 
nex 
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Our New Store and Opera House. 

Those most conversant with us in our past history 
in a business point of view will, we believe, accord 
us a straightforward and legitimate course pursued 
in the attainments made in the music trade of our 
city and State, the gigantic proportions of which 
compel us to the effort undertaken, as heretofore 
announced, to erect a commodious store, thereby 
gaining increased facilities for the transaction of 
our large and growing business, coupling with the 
same a new and beautiful opera house. The reasons 
of the former are distinctly alluded to above, the 
latter, in our view, by the demands of a city of more 
than one hundred thousand inhabitants for more 
places of amusement, and facilities for the represen- 
tation and exhibition of works of art beyond what 
now exist. 

With the objects alluded to in view, we have se- 
cured one of the most eligible localities for their 
consummation in this or any other city on the con- 
tinent, and are now prepared to say that ere long, 
Detroit will be blessed with another edifice, beauti- 
ful in design and construction, and an ornament to 
our fair city. 

The new store and opera house will be located on 
the corner of Fort and Shelby streets, the plat of 
ground where, ‘‘in days of yore,” stood ‘‘ Old Fort 
Shelby,” the last relic of which will soon disappear, 
and be numbered with the obliterations of the past. 
That ‘‘Old Fort” was not, certainly, very airy or 
dazzling for its grandeur in architectural beauty, 
nor extraordinary in its proportions; nevertheless, 
it occupied a dear old spot, precious in its historical 
legends in city and state (and must ever be so) 
though a temple for the muses be erected thereon. 
The lots are ninety-six feet on Fort by one hundred 
and thirty on Shelby, with a commodious alley in 
the rear. The store will occupy the corner, 26x130. 
The opera house the rest of the lots, being 70x130, 
the building will be five stories in height, including 
basement. The Fort and Shelby fronts are to be 
of stone, making a frontage of stone and glass of 
two hundred and twenty-six feet. The whole build- 
ing will be surmounted by a fire-proof Mansard 
roof. The entrances to both store and opera house 
will be on the ground floor. The store will occupy 
26x130. The basement will be lofty and well lighted. 
Its front portion will be devoted to the printing de- 
partment, with fire-proof vaults under the walks ad- 
jacent to the same, for the storage of plates and all 
other material used in the carrying forward of the 
printing of music. Its dimensions will be 70x24 in 
clear, and designed for books, etc., with cases for 
lighter goods; the main staircase in the centre of the 
room. The rear portion is a packing room, for the 
reception and dispatching of goods. An elevator, 
of the most improved description, will run from the 
unpacking room through the several floors, goods 
being received at the rear on Shelby street. The 
entrance to the store will be on the corner, facing 
on both streets, with a handsome portico over the 
same. The centre of the store will be occupied 
by a handsome and spacious staircase to the 
upper floors, as also by the office. The front por- 
tion, seventy feet in length, will be devoted to 
ordinary business; the rear, approached through 
open arches at the side of the staircase, will be an 
organ and show room, forty-six feet in depth. The 
second story will be the same in its main divisions, 
and designed for the display of pianos, a portion 
being divided off by open arches for those of the 
first class. The third fioor will also be divided, the 
portion in the front of the main staircase being ele- 
gantly fitted up for parlor concerts and minor enter- 
tainments, the rear being used for the display of 
instruments of every description. The fourth floor 
will be used for the properties of all kinds, 

The opera house will have a double entrance on 
Fort street, opening into the vestibule, fifteen and a 
half feet wide. Entrance to the main floor will be on 


level, the upper floor and gallery being reached by 
ample staircases, seven and a half feet in width. 
The house will be arranged with all the modern im- 
provements, and so that the occupant of every seat 
will have an easy and distinct view of the stage, 
and designed to accommodate an audience of four- 
teen hundred. There will be two proscenium boxes 
and three or four compartments in the centre por- 
tion of the house, intended to afford the advantages 
of private boxes without their inconveniences. It 
will be heated with hot air, and special provision for 
ventilation by means of a large shaft, in which a 
strong current will be maintained at all times by ar- 
tificial means. All the due and requisite conveni- 
ences for the public in the shape of cloak rooms, 
etc., will be amply provided for. In fine, it is the 
design to make this a model house, not only as it re- 
gards its architectural and acoustic beauties and 
qualities, but a paradise for the muses, where they 
may bask and revel in the beauties of melody 
and harmony, an art whose developments afford 
one of the surest means of determining the degree 
of mental and moral culture attained by any people. 


High Art in Music. 


Who, with eyes and ears open, looking about him 
with the former, and listening attentively with the 
latter, has not discovered that thousands upon thous- 
ands of dollars are spent annually for musical instruc- 
tion; and yet how few fashionable young ladies, 
who warble their sweet morceaux from the operas, 
and fling off their light fantastic songs in the draw- 
ing-room, can read music or sing at sight a plain 
church tune? Who, we ask in candor, has not dis- 
covered that the dominant idea before these same 
fashionable young ladies seems to be, to qualify 
themselves to amuse the gaping crowd, and obtain 
the fawning sycophancy of those of this class ever 
ready for bestowal ? Now, right here comes the 
question, why all this ? to answer which is no easy 
task. Still we cannot divest ourselves of the idea, 
that the fault is, too often, with the teacher ; coupled 
measurably, at least with parents desirous of having 
their daughters ‘‘ shine” in the musical world. We 
simply hint at causes, leaving the truth for sober re- 
flection, and analysis by those who cypher correctly. 


A Few Words with Readers. 


In our present issue we enter upon the last half of 
the third volume of the Sona JournAL. Looking 
back over this space of time, marked with unerring 
certainty by the revolutions of the earth’s orbit, if 
our readers will retrospect with us, we shall find 
that change has marked our progress, not in interest 
or purpose, or desire, but in enlargement, and im- 
provement in the appearance of our paper in those 
respects demanded by the approving smiles of our 
patrons. The little bark we launched on the voyage 
of life two and a half years ago, with adverse winds, 
shoals, counter-currents, and inexperienced officers, 
is now safely moored in the offing, and the beacon- 
light of hope now shining down upon it in loving 
approval and kindly cheers. 

While we do not boast of the influx of patronage, 
as some of our contemporaries do, by the hundreds 
from month to month, still we do say our growth is 
steady, constant and increasing, and therefore we 
are satisfied. Our aim and purpose is to make the 
Sona JouRNAL the paper, in a musical sense, of our 


State. 


i s ; ign: lud- 

Mr. WesLeEy has given us a pretty epigram, alt 
a to a well know text of scripture, on the setting 
up. a monument in Westminster Abbey, to the 
memory of. the ingenious Mr. Butler, author of 


TTudibras. 


While Butler, needy wretch, was yet alive, 

No generons patron would a dinner giv e. ons 
See him when starved to death, and tarn’d to dus’ 
Presented with a monumental bust! ; 

The poet’s fate is here in emblem shown; 

He ask’d for Bread and he received a Stone. 
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Musical Matters in Detroit. 


On the evenings of June 4th and 5th, Mons. 
5. Mazurette gave two exceedingly enjoyable enter- 
tainments in Music Hall. He was assisted by Mrs. 
C. D. Bliss and Mr. Hugh Hamall (their first appear- 
ance before Detroit audiences), and also Miss Eliza 
Middlewood, Mr. J. A. Beecher and Mr. William 
Luderer, the distinguished violinist. An admirable 
programme was provided, the rendition of which, 
though not beyond criticism in some respects, yet 
the appreciative audiences assembled evinced un- 
mistakable approval in repeated calls for the repeti- 
tion of almost every number. Mons. Mazurette’s 
high qualifications as pianist were shown to the ut- 
most advantage in his pianoforte recitals, not only 
because of the diversity of themes presented from 
the various authors, but also the endurance required 
in the successful execution of them, without refer- 
ence to the text. Mrs. Bliss was happy in the 
selection of her first solo from Meyerbeer, ‘‘ Robert 
toi que Jaime,” which was nicely sung, eliciting a 
hearty encore. She has a voice of considerable 
volume, power and sweetness, though evidently 
partaking more of the Mezzo-soprano element than 
formerly. Mr. Hamall’s voice is strictly a baritone- 
tenor, under tolerable good control ; needs, however, 
cultivation in passing from one register to another, 
which correction would render it very effective. 
His rendition of the ballads ‘Little Daisy,” and 
‘““Good bye, Sweet Heart,” were finely sung and 
among the best of his performances. Miss Middle- 
wood’s, Mr. Beecher’s, and Mr. Luderer’s roles in 
the concerts were good, and they are already too 
well known to require praise at our hands, or special 
encomiums as amateurs of signal worth in Detroit 
audiences. We understand Mons. Mazurette designs 
to give several concerts during the summer in the 
interior towns of our State. We cordially commend 
to the lovers of music these wherever given. 


Tue Derrorr Musicat Soctery gave their closing 
concert for the season at the Opera House on the 
evening of June 12th, under the direction of Prof. 
Abel, to one of the largest and most appreciative 
audiences ever assembled in our city. The Society 
was out in full strength, and aided by Prof. Bishop’s 
Orchestra, which, without invidiousness, may be 
pronounced as one of the best and most effective in 
the west. An examination of the programme pre- 
sented by the Society will convince the most skep- 
tical and fastidious that music of a higher and more 
elevating type is winning its easy votaries among all 
classes and grades in community. The dawning of 
a clearer, brighter, more glorious day is not in the 
far future, when the oratorio and the opera and 
music of an elevating, ennobling character will take 
the place of the light, vapid, trashy stuff that has 
trammeled the works of art and merit. God grant 
the hastening of that happy period, and let all the 
people say amen to the consummation, and the glad 
refrain ring out o’er every hill-top and echo in every 
valley— 


‘“‘ Fly swifter round ye wheels of time, 
And bring the welcome day.” 


Detroit Female Seminary. 


The annual Musical Rehearsal of this popular 
institution was given by the young ladies of the 
Seminary in the commodious hall of Prof. Sills 
establishment, on the evening of June 13th. They 
were assisted by Prof. Hahn, their efficient musical 
instructor, and Messrs. Luderer, on the violin, Mr. 
Speil, on the violoncello. A large and appreciative 
audience, composed of parents, patrons and friends 
of the school, filled the hall to repletion. The music 
of the programme consisted principally of the works 
of clasical authors—Gade, Mendelssohn, Hummel, 
Mozart, Weber Chopin and Wagner—rendered in 
style and execution evincing careful instruction, 
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technical expression and due effects arising from 
dynamics. 
reminiscences of which will happify many hearts 


It was a truly enjoyable entertainment, 


in the future. 


The Public School Concert, 


The second annual musical exhibition of the Pub- 
lic Schools of Detroit was given in the Opera House 
on the afternoon of June 14th, under the direction 
More than one thousand 
children and youths, in which all the schools of the 
city were represented, assembled and participated in 
The children, the majority of whom 
were girls, all dressed in white, emblem of purity 
and innocence, occupied the parquette and parquette 
circle, which, from the stage and other parts of the 
house, presented a scene lovely to behold. At the 
hour appointed for the commencement of the ser- 
vices, Superintendent Doty made announcement 
accordingly, and said ‘‘If he were to offer a text it 
would be in effect that the hope of a country lies in 
At a signal from Prof. Jackson there 
was a spontaneous waving of handkerchiefs and 
simultaneous rising of the children, followed by the 
first chorus, with full and melodious voice, ‘‘ God 
Omnipotent,” which was well sung, considering the 
large number of voices brought together for the first 
This was followed by eight or ten other 
pieces, differing in sentiment from the lively to the 
grave, and from the waltz to the march in move- 
ment, alternating in a way evincing a training good 


of Prof. 8. 8. Jackson. 


the exercises. 


its children.” 


time. 


and truthful. 
After the singing of the children was concluded, 


Governor Bagley, who was present, was called upon 
for a speech, to which he responded in a very neat 
and happy manner, a synopsis of which we copy 
The Governor declared at the 


from the Free Press. 
outset ‘‘that it was a great deal easier to call upon 


Governor Bagley for a speech than it was for that 
Still he could not refuse to 
express the gratification he always felt in presence 


gentleman to make one. 


of innocent childhood. In school, on the street, 


around the home-hearth and everywhere children 
appeal to men with a power more potent than elo- 
An ancient writer had quaintly said that 
the breath of school children was the saving of the 
The thought often came to him that if we 
could all look back upon our lives twenty years or 
more and see with the eye of the present what was 
required or expected of us, or what were the respon- 
sibilities that lay in store, we should find the retro- 
spect a spur to good thought and unflagging well 
The grace of girlhood, the dignity of 
womanhood and the boundless love and power 


quence. 


world. 


doing. 


which elevate motherhood to the highest of earthly 
missions, command the admiration and watchful 
care of true men everywhere.” 


Commencement of Detroit Female Semi- 


nary. 


The closing services of this well known institution 


took place at Young Men’s Hall, on the evening of 


Thursday, June 19. In spite of the almost insuf- 
ferable heat, a brilliant audience filled the hall to its 
utmost capacity, long before the hour announced 
for the beginning of the evening’s exercises. 

As the readers of the JouRNAL will be mainly in- 
terested in the musical part of the programme, we 
will speak only briefly of the literary portion. The 
essays were, throughout, of a high order, and were 
evidently the result of much labor and thought, as 
well as of careful and successful training. Besides 
the regular essays, five poetical selections were read, 
with very fine effect, by members of the graduating 
class. Too much cannot be said in commendation 
of the elocutionary power displayed, both in the es- 
says and the selected readings. This has always 


been a noticeable feature at all commencements of 


this institution. To those accustomed to the feeble- 
ness and indistinctness of speech which is the rule 


on such occasions, this is especially gratifying. It 
was refreshing, and surprising, to those seated in 
the most distant part of the hall, to be able to hear 
without effort or fatigue. Not one in the class fail- 
ed in this respect, and the audience showed its high 
appreciation by its quiet attention to every thing 
read or recited, as well as by its hearty applause and 
a generous distribution of bouquets. 

The musical part of the programme was intro- 
duced with the opening hymn, “‘ Desert Me Not,” 
and effectively rendered, as to tune, time, articula- 
tion, and dynamic expression, by the graduating 
class. The piano solo, ‘‘ La Polka de la Reine,” by 
Raff, executed by Miss Nellie Baxter, was handled 
with a crispness and spirit throughout, reflecting 
much credit upon the performer, but it was appa- 
rent to any one who heard the young lady play 
Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto, the preceding 
week, and also Chopin’s C sharp minor polonaise, 
at the examinations, that her forte lies in the latter 
school. Miss Jennie Baxter’s vocal solo, ‘‘ Eventide,’ 
by Gumbert, was truthfully and quite acceptably 
sung. The playing of Miss Ella Cleveland, Gotts- 
chalk’s ‘‘ Printemps d’Amour,” was a master-piece 
in performance, and decidedly the best of the even- 
ing. We could hardly divest our mind of the 
pleasurable emotions experienced years ago, when 
we heard this beautiful composition performed by 
the author, so like his rendition was that we are 
considering. The piano duet, ‘‘ La Traviata Fanta- 
sie Brilliante,” performed on two pianos, was nicely 
given, reflecting the highest meed of praise upon 
the youthful performers. The vocal solo, ‘‘ Lulla- 
by,” was sweetly sung, and duly appreciated. The 
piano quartette, the concluding number, entitled 
‘‘Blectric Polka,” by Sanderson, was given in a 
manner requiring more than a passing notice. Eight 
hands moving with the celerity intimated in the 
title of the piece, with rythmic precision, and all 
due regard to phrasing aud dynamic expression, is 
a performance requiring a study and practice far 
beyond the conception of many, unless duly con- 
sidered. We will only add, the performance of the 
last piece was all, and more even, than could reason- 
ably have been expected, after the large draft upon 
mental and physical labors of the evening, with the 
thermometer in the nineties. We cannot close our 
imperfect notice without heartily congratulating 
Prof. Sill upon what we deem the unqualified suc- 
cess of the commencement exercises of the Detroit 
Female Seminary; and heartily commend Prof. 
Hahn for the laudable efforts so successfully car- 
ried out, in the introduction of purely classical mu- 
sic, ever pleasing and profitable to study. 


Signor Nicolao’s Concert. 


The complimentary concert given by the pupils 
and friends of this fine artist, on the 25th, was in 
all respects, one of the best, and most enjoyable 
musical entertainments ever given in Detroit, richly 
deserving of a much larger patronage. We regret 
that our time and space prevent a more than pass- 
ing notice of its merits. Suffice it to say, the music 
was, from beginning to end, classical, and rendered 
in a way reflecting the highest credit upon the per- 
formers, and evincing a care and skill on the part _ 
of Signor Nicolao’s drilling in preparation, beyond 
anything we have heretofore had in our city. We 
sincerely wish we might have more frequently con- 
certs of a like clvaraeter, and trust that, ere long, 
our hopes will be fully realized. 


Agents Wanted. 


We want agents and canvassers for every city and 
town of our State, for the Sona JouRNAL, for which 
we will pay liberally, in cash or music. Who'll at- 
tempt to make from five to eight dollars per day, 
without a cent’s capital to start upon? Apply to C. 
J. Whitney & Co., from whom all information may 
be received, ; 
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The New Silver Song, by W. A. Ogden. 


It’s an old adage, ‘‘ The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating thereof.” This is most certainly and 
truthfully corroborated in the fact that, since the 
first of January last, more than three thousand cop- 
ies of this book have been sold by us. We say, 
unqualifiedly, it is the best selling book we have 
ever handled. It is indeed quite difficult to obtain 
it from the press sufficiently fast to fill the orders 
pouring in upon us. The exceptions taken to our 
notice of this book in our June number, we bow to 
in humble submission, because the higher law of 
public sentiment, when applied to, is the law, con- 
trolling and governing all influenced by the right. 
In view of this truth, send along your orders for 
the “Silver Song,” to C. J. Whitney & Co., No. 197 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


Modern Music. 


The tendency of musical taste—want of taste, we 
should say—at the present moment is to show what 
wonderful difficulties young ladies from boarding- 
school, or just emancipated from the expensive 
thraldom of the guinea-a-lesson professor, who wears 
such immaculate broadcloth, such a diamond ring 
and holds his nose so very high in the air. The 
young lady, we say, just emancipated from the 
expensive thraldom, rattles over the keys in a hard, 
monotonous manner, ‘*The Mill Wheel,” or some 
similar production, which you might tolerate if you 
thought corn was really ground in the process, and 
might make bread cheaper to the poor ; or else gal- 
lops from end to end of the instrument, in the vari- 
ations of Thalberg’s ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” and 
other composers of a similar style, in a way you 
might fancy a regiment of dragoons at full charge 
on the enemy would scamper, the keys doing duty 
for the stone blocks of the road. Friends, acquain- 
tances, and a select circle of guests listen, and cry 
out, ‘‘How wonderful!” ‘‘ Dear me! what diffi- 
cult music your daughter plays !” 

That is just it. The aim, the intention, the poetry 
of music is lost the moment it excites wonder, and 
betrays the dua machina by being palpably difficult 
to the hearer. 

The purpose and charm of music is to soothe, to 
lull, to raise dreams of fancy, and, like poetry, to 
kindle the spark of sentiment, and to moderately 
excite and feed the passions. 

The most wonderful execution in. the world, in 
scrambling up and down the keys, will not do this. 

It is the pure, sweet air, not difficult to read, but 
wanting every delicate variety of touch—wanting 
the inspiration of the sweet soul that can speak 
through the fingers ; it is the simple ballad, sun 
with a sweet, pure voice, and a natural, Ape 
but not an affected or theatrical emotion. It is these 
which charm.—F ree Press. 


Leger Lines. 


8. B. MILLS is about publishing a new waltz. 

MADAME ANNA BIsHoOr is now singing in Chicago. 

A. H. PEASE has a new song in press, “When the Sun 
Sinks to Rest,” said to be one of his best. 

MAX STAKOSCH is now accompanied by his brother Fer- 
dinand, who now makes his first visit to this country. 


FILOUI, an Italian has composed an opera, the scene of 


which is laid in Paradise. 

THE Hutchinson family gave a concert, March 17th, at the 
Metropolitan Church, to a large audience. 

Mr. G. W. CoLBy has been called to the managerial posi- 
sition of the Seguin English Opera Company. 

MAELZEL, who invented the Metronome, was born in 1776 
and died in 1855. 

Mr. EpMuND YATES will be the correspondent of the 
Herald at the Vienna Exposition. 

A new drum has been invented in which the head is made 
of steel instead of parchment. 

DURING 50 years, Weber's Der Freischutz has been per- 
formed 260 times in Leipzig, and 389 times in Berlin. 

THE Boylston Club is the name of an association of ama- 
teur male singers in Boston, who are practicing successfully 
under the direction of B. J. Long. 

ABBOTTE FRANZ ListTz has fixed his quarters at Pesth, 
for the purpose of assisting a well known German composer, 
Herr Joachim, who is suffering from an incurable disease. 


Ondities and £un. 


THE worst tax of all—Attacks of gout. 

CHURCH belles—The rector’s daughters. 

A LAZY cook—One that “fritters” away her time. 

WHEN “doctors differ” they’re very apt to lose their 
patients. 

“Doctor, is tight lacing injurious?” 
madam.”” 

WHy is the letter Y like a young lady ? 
pa pay. 

Tr is a sad comment upon humanity, but soft soap in some 
shape pleases most folks, and generally the more “lye” you 
put in the better. 

Wuo was Richard the Third before he was “himself 
again.” 

THE best band to accompany a lady vocalist—A husband. 

Sr. Jo has a man with legs so bow-legged that he has his 
pants cut by a circular saw. 

MRS. PARTINGTON will not allow Ike to play the guitar. 
She says he had it once when he was a child, and it nearly 
killed him. 

« What is that, children?” asked a young pastor, exhib- 
iting to his Sunday school a magic lantern picture of a poor 
sinner, clinging to the cross towering out of stormy waves 
in mid ocean. ‘Robinson Crusoe!” was the instant reply. 

THE other afternoon a rural gentleman who was standing 


“Of cors-et is, 


Because it makes 


in a River street store over a register, attracted general 
attention to himself by observing to his wife, ‘‘ Mariar, I 


guess I’m agoin’ to have a fever, I feel such hot streaks 
a-runnin’ up my legs.” 

Mr. TAYLOR, the late sailor-preacher of Boston, aston- 
ished a divine who had refused to enter his pulpit because a 
Unitarian minister had been in it, by falling on his knees on 


the pulpit stairs, and crying out, ‘‘O, Lord, deliver us in 


Boston from two things—bad rum and bigotry; Thou know- 
est which is worst, for I don’t.” 


“Mamma,” said a wee pet, “they sang ‘I want to be an 


angel,’ in Sunday School this morning, and I sang with 
them.” 


“Why, Nellie,” exclaimed mamma, “could you 
keep time with the rest?” ‘I guess I could,” proudly ans- 


wered little Nellie, “‘ I kept ahead of them most all the way. 


“Sing, Birdie, Sing.”—A young lady correspondent sug- 


gests that under the Wild Birds act the poor dear blackbirds 
and thrushes are protected. 
Anybody may killa blackbird. Not so, if he is stealing our 


Nobody must kill a robin. 


cherries, for then he is a robbin’. Very good, dear. We 
hope Alfred thinks you are as clever as we do.—Punch. 


AN obituary notice in a New England paper concludes 
with the information that the deceased “leaves two infant 
daughters, both girls.” 


JoOsH BILLINGS sayz: Fuss works hard all day, and don’t 
do enny thing, goes to bed tired at night, then gits up next 
morning, and begins next morning where she left oph. 


“Iy poor George had not blowed into the muzzle of his 
gun,” sighed a rural widow at the funeral of her late hus- 
band, last Saturday, “he might have got a plenty of squir- 
rels. It was such a good day for them.” 


TuE Memphis Appeal tells of an Irishman who got 
langhed at for making faces over some persimmons, and 
who retorted thus, ‘‘ Ye may grin, ye mutton-headed idiots, 
but I can lather the sow] out uv the man that spilt vinegar 
over thim plums.” 


A certain physician was called upon recently by a person 
suffering from rheumatism, who insisted upon his doing 
something for him. The physician wrote a prescription, 
and, as the patient went out of the room said to him: “TI 
wish you would let me know if that does you any good, for 
Ihave myself been very much troubled with a rheumatism 
lately.” 


AN elderly gentleman, returning home one Sunday, began 
to extol the merits of the sermon to his son. The following 
dialogue tells the story. ‘‘1 have heard, Walter,” said the 
old gentlemen, “one of the most delightful sermons ever 
delivered before a Christian society. It carried me to the 
gates of heaven.” ‘* Well, I think,” replied Master Walter, 
“you'd better have dodged in, for you will never have 
another chance.” 


A youthful Danbury lover who sang and played before 
his young lady’s house for two mortal hours, Friday night, 
was electrified after a short pause by a cordial “‘ thank you,” 
gracefully pronounced by the “ other fellow,” who appeared 
at the window. 

M. PRUDHOMME, in the decline of life, was talking with 
his nephew, to whom he related stories of his youth. ‘ But, 
uncle,” suddenly exclaimed the young man, “ what struck 
you most during your life?” “My dear boy, it was your 
aunt.”” 

A Spartan being asked for alms by a beggar, answered, “If 
I grant what you crave, I shall make you a more conflrmed 
beggar; he who first gave you money taught yon laziness.” 
Aristotle, when censured for giving alme tg a bad man, re- 
plied, ‘I did not give it to the man, T gaye it to humanity.” 
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To all buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal free 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than #0 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 
cial premiums, as aboye, are such that every purchaser of musie 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
favor us with prompt renewals ? 

C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 


jan-72. Detroit. 
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Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums: 


3 Subscribers at #1 each, Sheet Music worth ..... coe S160 
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25 sé ‘ 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 - - 1 be “ with Stool 30 00 
40 - ae 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 is ms 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 Me Ls 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 3 + 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Style C....... Ae. +» 100 00 
125 Ls se 1 Estey Organ, 5stops,style D 125 00 
150 MO he 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
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200 Cy We 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 
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400 “ p “ “ 
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The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
yolume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Oftice orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. : 


Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Publishers of Taz Sona JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 


DETROIT, MICH, 
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SONG AND CEORVUS. 


Words by C. C. HASKINS. Music by M. H, MCCHESNEY. 


PYANO. 


1. Ah! rich is the gleam of the gem from a - far, And bright is the blaze of ne 
2 If weary with _ playing, my heavy feet pained, If dull drooping eyelids = with 


3. And now with the snow in my once raven hair, Fore - telling of rest from — all 
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silver - lit star ; But richer and brighter the light that I prize, That 
weeping were stained, When sorrow o’er clouded my ju - ve - nile skies, Loved 
labor and care, my thoughts wander back to the spot where she lies And 
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light - ed my boy - hood, from Grand- moth - er’s eyes. "Twas wis - dom and char - i - ty 


sym - pa - thy flowed from my Grand-moth-er’s eyes. Some sweet smil - ing fai - ry with 


mem - ry re - pic - tures my Grand-moth-er’s eyes. True sol - ace in child - hood, true 


ee ee SC TORE aA LT de 
min-gled in one, While gen - tle - ness gild - ed the ra - di - ant throne. And 
--won - der - ful gift, Or grim gi - ant O - gree, the bur - den would lift, No 
coun - cil when grown, A lode - star in dan - ger and sor - row they shone; I 
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proud, bit - ter an - gercould ney- er sur-prise, The calm, plac- id glow of my Grandmoth-er’s Eyes. 
balm for youngsor-row so sooth-ing-ly _ lies, As love from the light of a Grandmoth-er’s Eyes. 


long for the sum~-mons, that bids to the skies, Thro’ path-ways il-lumed by my Grandmoth-er’s Eyes. 
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Oh rich is the gleam of the gem from a - far, And bright is the blaze of the 
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sil- ver - lit star, But rich- er and bright-er the light that I prize, That 


sil - ver - lit star, But rich-er and obright-er the light that I prize, That 


GRANDMOTHER’S EYES. 
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light-ed my child-hood from Grand-moth er’seyes, Grand-moth-er’s eyes, Grand-moth-er’s eyes, But 
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rich- er and dear-er the light that I prize Thatlight-ed my child-hood from Grand-moth -er’s eyes 


rich -er and dear-er the light that I prize That light-ed my child-hood from Grand-moth - er’s eyes, 


GRANDMOTHER’S EYES. 


J. M. La Beaum. 
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Diane Ne ar Young i 15, Sel (Evening). “Asg Bi. Wie dges cs - Ute s ovlenceid Mayer. 35 | Sunny South Whawarkkes. Ge: Eisiesensts sae <s Kinkel. 30 
Soft Breezes and Cradle Song. D. K. 3... Ascher. 20 | Sunny South Polka. E flat. 3.......... Butterfield. 30 
The following list has been selected with | Somebody’s Darling. F. 1.............. 2... Mack, 25 | Supper Bell Polka. Ge B...... ccc cece eens Gilmore. 80 
special reference to the wants of Teachers, | Somebody’s Luggage Lancers. D. K. 3... Coote. 60 | Supper Bell Polka. G. 3.........-..+.5: Baumbach. 30 
and includes only our very best easy pieces enmnasa Daisies Cte Heke. (=> sees... oho alees we lling. 8 | Sunlighé Waltz. Gs Ziccckscncsmenecits ssacmp Metcalf. 30 
of the First, Second and Third Grades. Try | Somnambula. G. 3..............5 2.05 aed: rug. 85 | Sunbeam Waltz Fe B.........eeeeesee eens Poulton. 30 
any of them. They are all good. Soug of a Thousand Years. C. Sunrises A, lates 3 spn esas en peace Saroni. 30 
Song of the Egyptian Girl. E flat. 3..Baumbach. 30 | Sunset. As B....... cc cece cecee cece ersceceecces Saroni. 30 
Search Thro’ the Wide World. F. 2%,...... Oesten. 30 | Song of the Fairies. C. 1...............-- Murray. 20 Swallow#e.Ac! ab...) usnashs +c emeaeliane as Emery. 20 
Sea Bird Polka. A. 3.........:000-0--eeeeee Kinkel. 30 | Song of the Harvesters. C. 1...... ........ Kool. 25.\ Swallows. Os \\...2d0-teeeees deems dees ae David. 35 
Sea Foam Waltzes. C. 3.........00..005. Brainard. 30 | Sontag Polka. G. 8...........0020 sees Baumbach, 30 | Sweet Kathleen’s Lament. G. 2..........-- Merz. 20 
Second Cottage Rondo, De 3.......-...+..-- Holst. 35 | Sophia Polka. A. 3...............0055 Wimmerstedt. 30 | Swinging on the Tree-Top. F. 1..........+- Root. 25 
Semiramide. G. 3..........-0502eee sere ee Baumbach. 20 | Sounds from Home. G. 3.............-. Baumbach. 30 |, Swiss Airs (Os) {2 .... caches Jecdy «peed emmom es zerny. 35 
Serenade from Don Pasquale. G. ‘2.... Benedict. 30 | Sounds from Home Waltzes. G. 3.,.. Baumbach. 30 | Swiss Boy. Fe. 8 ..........0.. cee cee eee e eee Duvernoy. 35 
Serenade Waltz. E flat. 3...............5.. Weiss. 30 | Sorrow Mazurka. D flat. 3.......... Klingemann, 20 | Swiss Boye Ge Bsc. nce seesseinco nieces Schroeder. 30 
So OA SASS Cons son senna Strack. 35 | Souvenir Galop. E. Wagener. 20 | Swiss Herdsman. E flat. 3............-.-2 Nebauer. 35 
Seminary Pollka. G. 2...2.......-.00- seen Glynn. 20 | Spaniard’s Serenade. G. 3...........26 Tungmann. 35 | Swiss Heoud Os) Ge |S Fi hacde tesa te teeeanes Zabel. 20 
Seminary Waltz. D. 3...........0.0002 sees Rink. 30 | Spanish Retreat. C. 3... 2.0.0... ee ee eee Baumbach, 30 | Sweet Robin Waltz F.  3............... Goerdeler. 30 
Seminary Schottisch. E flat. 3.......... Williams. 830 | Sparkle Schottisch. E flat. 3............ Lockwood. 40 | Sweet Briar Polka. C. 3........00..0-0e eee Louis. 30 
Separation Waltz. B flat. 3 Grobe. 30 | Sparkling and Bright. C. 2................ Taylor. 20 | Sweetheart Polka. D. 3..... ......-++-+-- Kappes. 30 
Sewing Machine Galop. D. Smith. 35 | Sparkling Dew Mazurka. F. 3.......... Warren. 30 | Sweetest Eyes Polka. G. ..............+++ Mack. 25 
Select One Polka Quickstep. C. 3....... Labitzky. 30 | Sparkling Sea. Barcarolle. G. 1........... Mack. 25 | Sycamore Schottisch. D. 3..............0005- Kehr, 25 
Seventh Regiment March. F. $........... Leland, 35 | Sparkling Quickstep. A flat. 3........... Wyman. 30 | Take me back Home Again. G. 1........ Mack. 25 
Shells of Ocean. G. 3...........-5--065: Baumbach. 30 | Sparkling Wavelets. Fe. 2..........0.00eeeeee Root. 25 | Take your Gun and Go, John. F. 3..Baumbach. 30 
Shining Star Polka. D. 3. .......... 5... Kinkel. 30 | Spirit of the Glen Polka. C. 3............ Kinkel. 80}, Tannhausers (Ce /2/). 0. 5c. ate ancnes sodas ene Krug. 35 
Shabona Schottisch. C. 3..........-..--+- Minkler. 30 | Sprague’s Grand March. B flat. 2....//ammerer, 30 | Tannhauser Grand March. D. 3......... Wagner. 35 
Shake Hands Schottisch. G. 3............. Bellak. 30 Tete-n-Tete Galop. F. 3...........-00e0ee: Cinkel. 30 
Shakesperean Grand March. C. 3......... Pratt. 60 Ten Popular Airs. De Wie 2iseaereuse were « Johnson. 40 
Shamrock Quickstep. F. 2...............- Merrill. 30 2 Tedesco ‘Polkae. Gen 3 ic. ees eentee Dodworth, 20 
Sharpshooter’s March. D. 3......... Wimmerstedt. 30 ted Ltn oS ee ee oe Ue be ae ee Re Temple Polka Mazurka. A fint. 3....... Ziegfeld. 35 
Shelby March. A flat. 3.................. Bowman. 30 Bina ences Dh em Eee Teresita Polka Mazurka. A flat. 3..... Vilanova. 20 
Sherman Grand Atlanta March. C. %.. Wimmerstedt, 35 ? ; Theme. (Varied:). Do” Weiisitecsdssscecesd idencls Root. 25 
Shower of Gold Polka. A. 3.............. Lorens. 35 KI M = ALL S Theme Allemande. C. Y............-0eceeees Beyer, 35 
Shower Waltz. B flat. 3................+ Lockwood. 35 | Theme de Berton. (Varied.) KF. B.........05 Herz. 80 
Sigel’s Grand March. A. 3................ Martin. 30 A u Theme de Lortzing. F. 2... ...25...02..0. Rummel. 30 
Silver Lake Quickstep. E flat. 3........ Thomas. 30 ; Fu 4 i Ort it fin ah 5, Then Youll Remember Me. F. 3..... Baumbach. 30 
Silver Lake Waltz. C. 3............... Baumbach. 30 , Thinking of Home. D. 3...............655. Speier. 40 
Silver Cloud Schottisch. C. 3............... Lang. 30 Thou art Gone from my Gaze. F. 3.. Baumbach, 39 
Silver Cloud Waltz. F. 3.................. Kinkel. 30 Thou Reign’st in this Bosom. G. 3...Baumbach. 30 
Silver Leaf Polka. F. 3............... THaughwout. 40 SE HOR SUE Be KIMDALE- Theona Wales. As | Biliveaetadeumhnae iia Gordon, 25 
Silver Leaf Polka. G. 3................. Schaefer. 30 | It contains 128 pages of Beautiful Music, | ’Tis Midnight Hour. G. 3.............. Baumbach. 30 
Silver Cascade Polka. D. 3............ Baumbach. 20 arranged expressly for Pipe or Reed Tiger, Pallins: De B onecqbenceed) due tek oclaeds Smith, 30 
Silver Wreath Polka. D. 3............-..... Lyon. 30 Organs, from the works of the Tip-Top) Mazurka. | Gs. 227 4. eae deh ee Bellak, 30 
Silver Bell Polka. B flat. 3........ ..... Wyman. 30 Most Eminent Composers. To the Cottage of my Mother. G. 3....... Grobe. 40 
Sa 6 ARR OR: a Wyman, 30 Tom Thumb’s Polka. B flat. 2........... Mardon, 10 
Kiiver Drop Waltz. G. Soc Ambuli. 30 | pdt containe just uch masie as is needed for Church oF | mom Thumb Quickstep. Ac B.......cc.- Rattife. 2 
Silver Arrow Waltz. F. ..........cc.cc00 Curtiss, 20 Topaz Mazurka.” Fe: 8 cs osecegens cncacuncaes Moody. 30 
Silver Wave. (Barcarolle,) A flat. 3%......... Allen, 25 Price $2.00. Mailed postpaid. Tramp, Tramp, Tramp. C. 3...........-..0655 Root, 2 
Silvery Shower. C. 3............-0-+--+- Baumbach. 20 = a Tra ving: (Lahn COs a Boe. claves eecass sve sess Krug. 85 
Silvery Fountain Polka. D. 3............. FO Neen RE eT Ss REET IR Tee SRR MEU Mi op Tt ACG Oy ee, Wye ES ee Sy pa Ee Moelling. 30 
Silvery Waves. A flat. 3.......-......-. Wyman. 50 | Sprites of the Rill. (Bolero.) G. 3..... Thompson. 80 | Trifles. C. Fo &............06 tpn Oe aterey. Lemoine. 40 
Silvery Spring Waltz. A flat. 3........... Wyman. 30 | Spring Blossoms. B flat. 3................. Heller. 20 | Trombealeca=zar. Cs 2......000.s.eceeec scenes Root. 30 
Silvery Kipples Schottisch. G. 3.........Bendix. 30 | Spring Flower Redowa. F. 5........ Burgmuller. 20 | Trovatore (Il). (6 Motifs) D. K. 3....Baumbach. each 35 
Silvia Schottisch. C. 3..........-.......0005- Weiss. 30 | Spring Polka. E flat. 3..........-.-...4. Goerdeler. 30 | Trovatore (Il). Ge B......cee cece eevee eee Baumbach. 20 
Sitphide Polka Mazurka. G. 3........... Casorti. 20 | Spring Style Schottisch. C. 3...........++ Freund. 20 | Tyrovatore (Il). Ge Bo... 1... ecee eee see e eee Krug. 35 
Sisson’s Polka. D. 3.. ............0... eee Sisson. 30 | Squirrel Redowa. Ae L........-.0 cece ee ee eee. Root. 25 | Trovatore (bee Os. Secs. ovcdsencaecatenenecdd Moelliug. 30 
MCA ST OE? 2a) Grobe. 30 | Stand Up for Uncle Sam. C. 3......... Baumbach, 80°} Trovatore (Teh De Boiss. sens ncciesccccente doe Ware. 20 
Sing to Me Softly. F. 1..............-....-.- Mack 25 | star Spangled Banner. C, 3........... Bawnbach. 30-| Traviata Waltz. Ge Boo... cc cccee eee cee eee Kinkel. 30 
Sicilian Vespers. C. 3................5-.005- Bellak. 30 | Starlight Quickstep. G. 1...............06 Kinkel. 30 | Tremont House Polka. G. 3............ .... Vaas. 30 
Silent Evening. G. 3...... stent eee eens Baumbach. 30 Starlight Waltz Ge 2..........-s.es ee.e- Drainard. 30 | Troubadour Polka. G. 3........0-..-00ee- Glynn, 30 
Sixty-Three is the Jubilee. Bawnbach. 30 | Starlight Mazurka. B flat. 3.............. Kinkel. 30 | Troubadour Polka. G. 3.............0. Baumbach, 35 
0 SS UATE | OSSES ee Freiberg. 35 | Starlight Galop. OC. 3..........cscces+-se2- Warren. 30 | Tuscarora Waltz G. Kolbe. 30 
Skating Polka. F. 3............ 00.0060 .000e Smith, 30 | Stay Mazurka. D. 3..........2.200e cece eee ‘Ascher. 20.1, Tubel) Bolin) Bip 3..:). 2a. geese sas cea teen cle Beck. 30 
Skating Quadrille. B flat. 3................. Vaas. 40 | Star of the Morning Waltz. D. 3......... Benter. 30 | Twilight Pleasures. G. 3.........00..-0-- Wyman. 30 
Sleigh Ride Galop. «B flat. 3............ Haggarty. 20 | Stars & Stripes Schottisch. F sharp. 3.ZZombaugh. 30 | Twilight Waltz. B flat. 3...... BR Si) Saroni. 30 
Sleigh Ride Galop. G. 3........ ..........- Vaas. 35 Stop dat Knocking at My Door. D. 3.. Baumbach. 30 Twilighg Waltzes Fe... seas ev ds dep cates om Greer. 30 
Sleigh Ride and Riverside. F. G. 2....Spindler. 20 | Stolen Kiss Polka. G. 8..............-5- Neumann. 30 | Twilight Polka. F. 3..... .....ccceeeecees Warren. 30 
Smile Polka. (Gracieuse.) G. 3.............. Pratt, 35 | Storm Galopade. G. %......... ee eee: Bilse. 40 | Twilight Schottisch. F. 3........000.:- sexes Glynn, 30 
Smith’s Funeral March. A minor. 3...... Béllak. 30 | St. Paul Waltz Ce. 3..........c000 ey Aina SEP Vaas. 80 | Twinkling Star Polka. C. 3$............. Anguera, 30 
ee a a a nx Seven bit Sauk WA alles ie Las. ciasesc ches cect es Kimball, 20 | Twinkling Stars Mazurka. E fiat. %...DeBaine. 30 
Snow Drop Polka. D. 3.............65...6. Warren. 30 | St. Paul March. Ge '8.....2..cccece eo ae Mack. 25 | Twenty-Ninth Regiment March. E flat. 3.... Gill. 30 
Snow Drop Schottisch. E flat. 3...... Cawthorne, 35 | Students’ Polka. A. 3.........:...6ccceeene Jatand..20,.| LyupliamyAirs O26, 3 yes: tose tte ss ecpoene es. Beyer. 35 
Snow Drop Schottisch. A. 3........... Frankiond, 30° | Strndella. Ceo  Qeececyeanessssscsecnsioannsss® Brunner. 20 Tyrelian Afr. Fr. Wisc cvcccsneeer eet ece ss Czerny. 35 
rer Gee: FOURS... ee cee ds Aion’ FEEL Rtvadelias Da SB. . cs osens caniekeasee mew ncane>. Krug. 35 | Under the Pines. D flat. 3.... ............- Emery. 20 
Suuff Box Quickstep. F. 8..............00. Audem, 20 | Streamlet Polka. CC. B........0.... 0c cee Buckley. 30 Unde Se wemows © Gr Ri cect Cec ase lccec cums 
Soldier’s Dream March. F. 3.............. Brown. 25 | Strike the Harp Waltz G. 2.............. Kinkel. 30 | Undine. (Valse Gracieuse,) F. 
Soldier’s Return March. C. 3............ Gilmore. 30 | Sugar Plum Waltz FY. 1............. sse00s Root. 25 | Undine, Afrs from. G. 3.............0ee: 
Soldiers’ Chorus. B flat. 3....... ..... Baumbach. 40 | Sultan’s Band March. D. 3................ Brown. 20 | Undime Waltz, ©. So... ccnccscccsccvecsences 


Pieces marked * have Picture Titles. 1, easy, to 7, very difficult. Black letters the Key. 


Address all Orders to 8, BRAINARD’S SONS, Music Publishers, Cleveland, O, 
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NOVELLO'S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Imported and Sold by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y., Sole Agent for the U, 8. 


WE will send, post-paid, any music book, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the marked price. 
up our mail packages, and by our system of packing we can guarantee to send the finest bound book free of damage. 
distant parts of the country who order all their music and books by mail, thus saving expense of freight and useless delays 


We are very particular in doing 
We have customers in the most 
It is a branch of our 


business that is constantly increasing, and we take great pains to see that all goods leaving our store are carefully packed and properly directed. In 
remitting, send a postal order or draft on New York, payable to our order, and we will hold ourselves responsible for its safe arrival. 


Catalogues of sheet music sent free to any address. 


You will save time and vexatious delays by sending your orders direct to us, 


Retail 
Price. 


PIANO INSTRUCTORS AND 
EXERCISES. 


Goodban’s Major and Minor Scales for 
the Piano ; : 
Pacher’s 12 Melodious Piano Stndies, 


Rotana s Easy Lessons for Young Be- 
inners. Two Books............ reach 1 
Schmitt's Eight Piano Studies......... 
Wehrhan’s Young Pianists’ ist Book...| 1 
Wohlfahrt’s Young Pianist’s Guide . 1 


THEORETICAL WORKS, Etc. 


Albrechtsberger’s Collected Writings on 
Thorough Base, Harmony and Com- 
position, for Self-Instruction. Com- 
plete in one volume............. Cloth} 5 00 

wore Be Harmony and Thorough 
 SASAAA Sa a egansae236 Paper} 1 50 

vas. i & Ill. Guide to Composi- 
tions. | cache epee s ac Each. Paper} 1 50 

Berlioz’ Treatise on Modern Instrumen- 
tation and Orchestration. ....... Cloth} 4 50 

Catel’s Treatise on Harmony..... Paper} 1 00 

Cherubini’s Treatise on Counterpoint 
and Fugue Cloth] 2 50 

Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical Com- 
PORHONT. Fess Sree ode here Paper} 1 80 

Guhr’s Paganini’s Art of Playing the 
Violin (being an Appendix to all other 
Violin Schools), with a Treatise on 
Single and Double Harmonic Notes. 
Py A eee or 236 

Hawkins’ General History of the Sci- 
ence and Practice of Music. Being 
by far the best history of the art ex- 
tant. Bound in Two Volumes/15 00 

A Supplementary Volume of Medail- 

ION aR iecaae sane tes ecm eeee 6 50 

Marx’s General Musical Instructions. 
Dat Sere ee ser euvpieatnaspisckinss 250 

Mozart’s Succint Thorough Base School. 

Wigan’s Modulating Dictionary of Mu- 
sic Paper 


COLLECTIONS OF PIANO MUSIC, 


Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues. ..Cloth 
Do. in he Books. Paper covers. 
CIN ws ic ,s esto oisiols lnysinistalatre piag 
Beethoven’s 38 Sonatas. 
bond Shull wie. te se ek bee Rees 
Beethoven's 34 Piano Pieces. Elegantly 
bound all gilts... 3. .Goneeees ote 
Chopin’s V alses...... Stiff paper covers] 1 
Chopin’s Polonaises.. ** ne 6 2 
Chopin’s Nocturnes... ‘“ Q 
Chopin’s Mazurkas... ‘‘ os es 2 
2 
2 
2 


2 00 


Chopin’s Ballads..... iy 
Chopin’s Preludes. ... ‘* tf a 
Chopin’s Sonatas..... ae “ ES 
Mendelssohn’s Complete Piano Works. 
Elegant Folio Edition. Full. gilt. 
Complete in4 Vols. osia ok Be 
The Same. 8vo. Full gilt. Complete 


26 00 


AVON I orries ccgi seb edh sae; eee Abe. 1 
Vol. I, containing Concertos, Sona- 
tas, Rondos, ete.......Folio. Gilt. 
The Same....... ...8vo. Gilt} 3 
The’ Same..4.:. 6s second 8vo. Paper} 2¢ 
Vol. Il, containing Preludes, Fu- 
gues, Etudes ete...... Folio. Gilt 
The Samer) ite. ca 8vo. Gilt! 3 
‘The Same... tavess teeny 8vo. Paper} 2 
Vol. ILI, containing Capriccios, An- 
dantes, Fantasies, etc.. Folio. Gilt! 6 50 
The Same... .s.0 she reee 8vo. Gilt} 3 
The Same.-, sb fs cxae sh 8vo. Paper) 2 
Vol. IV, containing Songs without 
Words. (8 Books.). ...Folio. Gilt 6 50 
The BAME: 22 sis neiits eee ae 8vo. Gilt} 3 50 
‘The Same... 625.8 +6 ee 8vo. Paper| 2 50 


250 | 


Retail 
Price. | 


COLLECTIONS OF PIANO MUSIC. 


AES 
CONTINUED. pe 


Mendelssohn’s Oyertures as Piano Solos. | | 
Cloth 
Mendelssohn’s Overtures as Piano Du- 

OFS. . i, POOR Ore cae ek eas Cloth 12 50 
Mozart’s 18 Sonatas. Elegantly bound. | 
PEs SR ee ey 3 00 
Schubert? r 10 Sonatas. Elegantly bound.) i 

Full gilt 
Schubert's Dances. © omplete. 


ic 


ly boum@yQee ws 06%: eta gens ull gilt! 2.00. | 
Schubert’s Piano Pieces. Ele ganily| 

DOUNC Comer sues save ses bes Full gilt) 2 00 
Schumann’s Forest Scenes. Nine Easy \| 

PIOCOS Tiel Milo 6 cisais:six ame Paper covers} 80 || 
Schumann’s Piano-Forte Album. Ele- 

gantly DOUNG,. «2.2.0 ......%%. Full gilt) 260 | 
The Sameer .eetissks< Paper covers! 1 50 
Weber's Complete Piano Works. Ele- } 

gantly DORNG esc. esses vice Full gilt) 3 50 || 


ORGAN INSTRUCTORS, MUSIC, Ete. 


Archer’s Organist’s Journal....In cloth} 7 50 


Do. in Sheet form...... 12 Nos., about 80 
Bach’s Grand Studies........... In cloth} 8 50 
Do. in Sheet form. 19 Nos., from 
SO cently G0 $1.10... oc. ks cee aes en ee 110 
Best’s Art of Organ Playing. Part I 
PARI 6S iss ocd cs UN Non hencin oletds 250 | 
Do. Part Il, Studies for the Pedal } 
POIOT Seek 50 osc be oe nae med ae'es 5 00 | 
Best's Six Concert Pieces......... Paper] 2 50 |} 
Do. in Sheet form.. -6.Nos.,each} 7% | 
Best's Thirty Progress Organ Studics! 2 00 
Best's Collection of Organ Music for 
Church use. Complete in 1 volume. 
Cloth Satna ss scciscda cys sadsgewss 5 00 


Do. in Sheet form...6 Books, $1.00 to) 120 | 
Best’s Arrangements from the Scores of 
the Great Masters. 4 vols. Cloth. | 


Mach pepee dost et ccs «Soe ores Hawee 15 00 
Do. in Sheet form. . .100 Nos., 70 cts. to 90 
Collin’ 8 Church Organist RENre © Book 1st} 1 00 | 

Geipices Book 2d| 1 20 
os he a Book 3d) 1 00 
Cooper’s Organ Arrangements. 2 vols. 
Chota Sod eee 55 8 50 
Do. in Sheet form 3 a 80 
Cooper’s Organist’s Manual. 2’ vols, 
Clots ers vcs: co ccet sey each) 6 00 | 
Do. in Sheet form. .In Nos. at65cts.to| 70 
ae : Organist’s Assistant. Com- | 
2 = a ee ee Cloth} 6 00 
Do. ‘e Sheet oo ee 12 Nos.,each| 7 
Elliott's Harmonium ‘Treasury (Ca- } 
binet:Organ)....,..5.--+552-.5 Cloth} 5 00 
Do. in Sheet form....... 26 Nos.,each| 50 | 
Handel’s Six Concertos, edited by Best. | 
PADGR aN elspias ®o ee Salve e's do retine wns « 5 00 
Do. in Sheet form. No. 1 at $1.50; | 
No. 2 at $1.20; No. 4 at $1.75; Nos. | 
2, Op ML OG Eee se cy one St aBe ee each] 80 | 
Handel's Choruses, arranged by Nixon. | 
RSA BADR ae shop ginidle we « eees each! 8 00 | 
Do. in Sheet form. 100 Nos. 25 to | 
GO Genta. senha. ce bist each; 25 | 
Hiles’ Progressive Introduction to the | 
OF QRS 3 ec aek co -creny shoo Paper) 4 25 
Hiles’ Short Voluntaries. 3 vols. Cloth. | 
Hager esathe tes fae os bee os eames 3 00 ! 
Do. in 27 Books .......... Paper, each} 50 
Hiles’ Hand Book for the Organ. “Cloth! 8 50 


Do. in Sheet form..24 Nos., 60 cts. to! 70 | 
Hopkin’s Select Organ Movem’ts. .Cloth| 7 50 | 
Do. in Sheet form..21 Nos., 60 cts. to} 70 


Retail 
Price. 


ORGAN INSTRUCTORS, hae Ete, 


CONTINUED. 


Lefebure Wely’s Six Grand Offertories. | 
2 
vo 


E20) US ay Se ae eee It 50 
Do. in Sheet form,.Nos,1,3 &5,each! 50 
NOR ee Gee ee ede dbo... each) 60 


Lefebure We ly’s Modern Organist.Cloth 7 £ 


Do. in Sheet form. Nos, I, 2&8,ecach| 60 
Nos. o, 4.6; 6,7, and 12.......... each| — 80 
Nos. 10 and 1' me eat «os each} 80 | 
ROP Ont MINES «cl twhee hs oa ac ous | 1 00 || 
Lemmen’s Organ Pieces in the FREE| 
Pa pe! OEY on Ne Cloth| 4 25 
Lincoln's Organist’s Anthology...Cloth| 6 00 
Do. in Sheet form.... 12 Nos., each! — 60 
Mendelssohw’s Six Grand Sonatas.Cloth) 4 25 | 
Do. in Sheet form. 80 cts. to $1.00 each; — 80 
Mendelssohn's ‘hree Preludes and Fu- 
a eT ae ne ae eee 1 80 


Do. in Sheet form, 3 Nos., from 60c. to} 70 
Neukomm’s Elementary Method for the 


Harmoniun* Cabinet Organ)....Cloth} 4 50 
Novello’s Cathedral Voluntaries. 2 vols. 
ee a ts di sue as - - 8 00 
Do. 48 Numbers, Sheet form, 50 to 
Os ee ee ee each 60 
Novello’s Short Melodies. Complete. 14 00 
Do. in Six Books....Sheet form, each! 2 50 
Do. in 36 Numbers, Sheet form, 60 to 
PRR tk a Cee Maer vin ns eg 60 
Novello’s Select Organ Pieces ols.) 
DOOD ons tee Sty UEC ed ORI 5 ts 0 bt 2 13 00 
Do. in 18 Books..... each; 2 50 
Do. in 108 Numbers.............. each 60 
Rink’s Practical Organ School. Edited! 
ogg ER Ke a re 6 00 | 
Do, ti Sin Boeks...0....5....... each} 1 50 


Take none but Noveilo’s Plate-Edi-| 
tion. It is far superior to the Ameri- 
can Editions—being the original copy 
as corrected by Best. 

Schneider's Complete eggs al and| 
Practical Organ School, Ask for 


| 


Novello’s Edition. Rte wcll eth niawe es acct | 350 
Schneider's Studies for Pedal Playi -| 1 80 
Schneider’s Chorals, Scales and er-| 

RIE te OIL, sche cree bee Ve ernie 90 
Schneider's 48 Trios for Manuals and) 

PMG CBee ys ane. canes hE ok es o's +170 
Smart’s Original Compositions for the 

Organ in Numbers. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 4 
BiG WS eee Folio, each 60 cents to 70 

INOR, 4, PUyBaI dies cn ec cas Raed each 80 

POG Gp a a ee each} 1 00 
Steggall’s Instructions for the Organ. 

PAVE ener ate nies. cena 2 50 
Ww eatbrodk! s Voluntaries. 2 vols. Cloth. | | 

Each j 
Do. in Sheet form Nos., from} 60 
Westbrook’s Young Organist. 2 vols 
WilOMie tee sc siete SON 5.05. each| 4 50 
Do. in Sheet form....... 20 Nos.,from; 60 
VOCAL INSTRUCTORS, EXER- 
CISES, Etc. 
Aspa’s Observations and Exercises for 

NOICG CURIE: ek We darts soos eee | 100 
Collet's Vocal Rndiments, in 2 Parts. 

ACh re eeree ae ees s ion elects 6 
Colleniate and School Sight Singing Ma- 

nual; an easy method of Reading Mu-| 

peg ARS fc 1 Rn ee + 80 
Fetis’ "Treatise on Choir and Chorus 

Singi ging. SURED ECGs a. cease ese i 50 
Hunt's Obseryations on the Vocal Shake) 90 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITION AND TAKE NO OTHER, 


They are beautifully printed on fine white paper, and uniformly 
correct. ‘They are, as a general thing, the original copies, and are in 
every way superior to any other edition. Fhe Full Scores, Vocal 
and Orchestra Parts conform to Nevello’s Editions. 
as cheap as the cheapest. You will, therefore, consult your own in- 
terest by asking for ‘* Novello’s Edition,” and taking no other copy. 


En price they are 


| Rimbault & Metcalfe’s Rounds, Catches, 


| Mann’s Manual of Sin 


VOCAL INSTRUCTORS, EXER- 
CISES, Etc.—Continued, 


ing, for the use 
of Choir-trainers and Schoolmasters, 
Paper... ..sses. 4s Se ee eee 
Nageli & Pfeiffer's 81 Part Son 
( shor uses in ge order - the 
Cultivation of Part Singing... .. ‘aper 
The Same...\.20:s.saneede or - eSade! Cloth 
Noyello’s Analysis of Vocal Rudiments. 
By Question and Answer. For So- 
prano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. Paper. 
Each ‘Part, ..-<:5 5.0 .{0milaws sta) eee 
Soprano Part to the above... 
Novello’s School Round Book. Fifty 
Rounds and Catches arran ac- 
cording to their relative difficulty. 
Edited by Rev. J. B. Metcalfe. 
Parts I and Uy, i. serine each 
Do. _ Parts I and Ite Tn Cloth 


and Canons of England, containing 
Specimens of 16th, 17th and 18th Cen- 
tury Music, adapted to modern use, 
Also an Essay on the Rise and Pro- 
gre ss of the Catch and Conon ees 


oo 


S$S S835 8 


Sanilia Novello’s Voice and Vocal Art. 
_ Paper. 


ee 


Sabilla Novello’ 8 Sequel fo Vocal School 
Sabilla Novello’s Exercises for Contralto 
Sile her’s Succint Instructions for the 
Guidance of Singing Schools and 
Choral Socletless 5 cctin-nusce genase eee 
Winter’s Elementary Vocal Exercises. 
Edited by Collett... Jt ssbehede vee 


COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


German Volkslieder Album. 40 Son, 
ot English and German W 
EY) ) Pe rd >, 
Mendelssohn’s 76 Songs. Edited and in 
part translated by Macfarren. ae 
gant Folio Edition..Cloth. Full 
The Same for a Deep Voice. h 
Original Words. 2 vols. Paper, each 
Do. Clot... i. o.9. ae each 
Moore’s Irish Melodies. With New 
Sympkonies pa! Piano Accompani- 
ments by M. W. Balfe. Folio Edition. 
Elegantly bound...... cae Full gilt 
Mother Goose; or, National Nursery 
Rhymes. Beautifully Illustrated by 
the Brothers Dalziel. (Ask for No. 
vello’s Edition, or you will get a 
cheap Photograph copy.)....Boards 
hes ee elegantly bound in cloth. 
‘1 
aonants s Vocal Album. 30 Songs, 
with Eng. and Germ. Words. . Paper 
The Same, elegantly bound in cloth 
Bull gult. . ae snseas abe meee 


20 


it} 8 50 


2 50 
3 50 


8 50 


150 
250 
2 50 
3 5G 


GLEE BOOKS AND PART SONGS. 


Glees, Part-Songs, Opera Chorus, An- 
thems, and all other cheap Octavo 
Music 4d. 5 cents ; 13¢d., 6 cents; 2d..|. 
8 cents, and charged same as Bound 
Books, Gofa,crsks> jactee ch sa nceen viz. 


Folio Music same as American Music. 


Bartholomew's Three Four-Part Songs, 
for Mixed Voices, Compressed Score, 
and Vocal Partsy, 2 cs cekaswn ene bens 

Bartholomew’s Three Four-Part Songs, 
for Male Voices, Compressed Score, 
and A ocal Parts MRR one: see 


& 


© 
a 
B: 
° 
5 
= 
S30 S338 


20 cents Sa SPEMEIEE ES o> cavainwe each 
Calkin’s Six Four-Part Songs..... Paper 
Hatton’s Six Four-Part Songs... .Paper 


Ask for Novello’s Editions, Imported and Sold by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New York. 
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4 Novello’s Cheap and Valuable Musical Publications. 


i ail . 

Retail Retail) << OATHOLIO MUSIQ: MASSES, BtaMieeey| CATHOLIC MUSIC, MABRES, Hex. etal 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH SERVICES. EPISCOPAL CHURCH SERVICES, CONTINUED. 

Baeten’s ea of the Assumption. Boree 8 —_= No. 3. In D. (Imperial.) 

CONTINUED. CONTINUED. NG dete epee ees eee 5 vtiecs g Folio; 1 40 8. A. Ts Quarto... siv620% Paper} 1 00 

Baeten’s Mass of the Annunciation. The Same. 8vo.. ..Paper| 80 

ING AiR MaMa OS Eeisiteiniscececcte Folio, 1 40 2 8vo.. .....-Cloth] 1 50 

Calkin’s meee: Coramunion, and Parry’s Morning, Communion, and _ Ev- Baldi's Mase.78..E) Bis... 0c Folio} 1 30 sack Holos, 2. eee see Paper} 2 60 
Evening Service................- InD| 50 GT SCEVACE ae cae yecrens cucne InD!| 50 Beethoven's Miserere, arr. by Novello. at Separate Vocal Parts..... 

Or Singly: Te Deum and Jubilate.| 16 Or Singly: Te Deum............... 12 J A a Re eee Folio} 80 se Orchestra Parts (String)... 

Sanctus, Kyrie, Nicene Creed, and US ee Pare 12 Beethoven’s Mass. In C, 8vo...Paper| 80 S ** (Wind) . 

Oe eee COL 18 _ Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanctus and The Same. Elegantl bound. .Full gilt! 1 50 : 7 Wall SCOre. «2 acces eee 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 12 SRM Reel fo thtt cic roe sen compan 16 Wolo, Howion. .. .... 2c seme 83 60 || Haydn’s Mass, No. 4. In Bb. 4 Voices, 
bag ma hy Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 16 a Vocal Parts (Choruses).. Quart aie paca ek restate oft a Paper} 1 20 

Do ae eee 35 | Reay’s Morning, Communion and _ Ev- O. Orchestral Parts (Strin \ The Same. ie Rte Deer Paper| 3 00 
D aia Morning, Communion, and PUMP ELVICO sors ek sas neacssos- InF, 65 ss > (Wis Separate Vocal Parts..... 
POMS PSEIVICE SS oo ie 0 ve wee ene InF|] 650 Or Singly: Te Deum............... 12 es Mullicore:........... 0 a Orchestra Parts (String). . 

Or Singly: Te Deum.............. 12 PAPRILUS Sane Sete oes aks Sacech 12 || Beethoven’s Mass. InD. 8vo....Paper| 80 “ ys (Wind) .. 

BPPMIMEIIE Co Dy Giliici<)n'> cepisicns 00 00 8 Kyrie Eleison and Gloria Tibi | The Same, Elegantly bound. Full gilt} 1 50 by Ball S00re,.. lices.cs pens 

Communion Service................ 18 omine, Nicene Creed, Sursum 95 || Folio Nidition: ........ce00 5 60 || Haydn’s semi No.5. In C. 4 Voices, 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 12 Corda, Sanctus, Gloria in Ex- eat Vocal Parts (Choruses).. QUarte sens Jerse aos ea Paper| 1 40 
er} 8 Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. PRIS A Tee ee caine nc + <derns0s 110 1| Be Orchestra Parts (Strin The poy Fou sied dure eink 6-4 Paper| 3 20 

O00 eee 16 Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 12 | e aan CY soe a Separate Vocal Parts..... 
Garrett’s Morning, Communion, and Roger’s Morning and Evening Service. | . OIE SCOres.- . < +.<'50.6t ee be Orchestra Parts oe 
Evening Services ...,........... InF| 50 [IPEIPMhiis oc claislela otaes oly eiatereie’s EE 25 Benz’ Responsiones Populi........ Folio] 80 a (Wind) . 

Or Singly: Te Deum............... 12 Or Sinply: Te Deum, ...sii0ss0008 12 || Cassalli’s Mass. S.A. T.B....... Folio} 1 60 of PU SCORG: vivienesicioaneee 

RMU scene cc ccccs scree: 8 ee ee oe eee ce 6 Cherubini’s 3d Solemn Mass. 8. T. B. Haydn’s Mass, No. 6. In Bd. 4 Voices. 

Introit or Hymn, K tie, Nicene Kyrie, Nicene Creed, and Sanctus..) 12 (AS aa Hb:) By Corri.........0. Folio} 3 60 QuartOs icv awnecsse es. estas Paper) 1 40 

Creed, Sanctus, and Gloria....... 16 Gloria (Ouseley) 6 The Same. Separate Vocal Parts..... The Same. Folio... ........... Paper} 3 00 

M ificat and Nune oes Sens 12 Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis.... 12 || Cherubini’s Requiem Mass. In C minor. iy Separate Vocal Parts..... 
Goss’ Unison Service.. InA Romberg’s Te Deum. Vocal Score. LCS JOM. Sunes OP none areree Paper} 80 s Orchestra Parts or nde: 

Do. Te Deum atbe~ 16 (English Words)............. Quarto; 50) The “Soihe: Handsomely bound in is 
Do, Benedictus and Jubilate. . 16 The Same. (Latin Words)...... Folio GClOU Hoe cieuics «> «cee 150 ae Full Sedte aia oS ties eee 
Do. Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 16 Separate Vocai Parts..... £S Folio Edition........... 3 60 || Haydn’s Mass, No.%. InG. 4 Voices. 
Goss’ Te Deum and Jubilate. In A. For se Orchestra Parts (String)... ‘My Separate Vocal Parts ... QUatiOniacen cst wasn cadena Paper| 80 
MUMMCDN TE Ca ieee. Drain ha Ae Me sia'e ois 25 ba “. (Wind)... Chipp’s Music for Church Service and The Same: Folio. 2... 22... cece Paper! 2 00 
Do, Small Score... .. For Voices only| 10 | Smart’s Morning, Communion and Ey-| 12 the Home’Circle..............+. Paper| 1 60 s Separate Vocal Parts..... 
Goss’ Aaeninitat and Nunc Dimittis. PUMICE ICO. Varin Soe ccc e Sais InF) 65 Convent Mass, No.1. In Unison. Gre- Haydn’s Mass, No. 8. In Bd. 4 Voices. 

DER aehiaa is'clcie = ses © « For 4 Voices} 16 Onpinely: Te Deum:..2.. 0. 05.00. 12 FOLIA. NOVENO.. <2. 05s cee es Folio} 80 QUaTtO 2c. .Bas. ae ders dcnme Paper} 6 
Goss’ Te Deum. In D....For4 Voices} 16 RSE ees Pere ae 12 The uae Without accompani- The Same. Folio Avs. .5. eA 22; Paper} 1 20 
Goss’ Magnificat & Nunc Dimittis..mE] 16 yne Blelson, No, 1; Kyrie Blel-}.). 6 |)" | WOME. ce ee ce eens) ove ste dace “s Separate Vocal Parts. .... 

Goss’ Burial Service............. apt. 50 son, No. 2, and Gloria Tibi Do. | 35 || Convent Wass: No. 2. 2Sop. Novello. Haydn’s Mass, No.9. InC. 4 Voices, 
Goss’ Nicene Creed. For Voices tn mine, Nicene Creed, Sursum | BOUOeeer retise o 8 ads olsier se Sa 1 80 Quarto estes laesadees owas Paper} 1 00 
Unison....... 2. LORRI ae ee 12 Corda, and Sanctus ....... .... | The’ Same. pa Part (ad Jib.).. The Same? Wolie. 7523.23. 22.32 Paper| 2 80 

The Same. Voice Part.............. 5 Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 25 | pepe 8 ee b Separate Vocal Parts..... 

Gounod’s Communion Service....Paper} 80 | Smith’s Chant Service............ In Ed} 12 | convent Mass, No. 8. (Selected, $ Haydn’s Mass, No. 10. _Commencing 
The Same. ae antly bound. .Full gilt] 1 50 Te Deum, Benedictus, Sanctus, and De BeeNovellosees.2hei......- F lio 2 30 Cminor. 4 Voices. Quarto..Paper| 80 

- CLR i MATMIGE CEC a ctcrcenic cree oteeras 12 Dumont’s Mass. In D minor. 1 Voice. The Same, NOWO. 2... ste vss Paper| 2 00 

a Vocal Parts (Choruses).. STR OU exis =)sicsi'o 0) v1e'» Printedin F; 12 BOHO AAS Peake cccstcaty eee 60 || Haydn’s Mass, No. 11. In F. 5 Voices 

BS Orchestra Parts cee a we Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 12 The Same. Voice Part, without ac- Quarto le: yess dase antl on Paper 50 

= Wind). Spark’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimit- companimentetsy. sc. 6...<< 0. ode The Same. /RONOs).7).cnese< Paper} 1 20 

+s FullScore....... wees see tis. For Voices in Unison, and Or- Ellerton’s Mass. In D. S. A. T. B. Haydn’s Mass, No. 12. In Ed. 4 Voices. 
Gonnod’s 2d Communion Service. — Re cinta Nees lala cole me 12 POlMGS, eas eathia ed nates «A 2 80 Quarto..... sere se cere ee eee eee Paper| 1 00 

MRIGWOIGEN. coos. scsceecs..-- Pap 80 | Stewart’s Morning, ieasspre a7 and Farmer’s Mass. In Bd. Paper....Folio| 2 80 The Same. Folio............. Paper| 2 80 

The Same. Lg gat bound. ‘an git 1 50 Evening Service...... ..InG| 650 The Same. Separate Vocal Parts .... Haydn’s Mass, No. 13. In C, 4 Voices. 
Herbert’s Chant Te Deum......... 12 OrSingly: Te Deum..........0 -. 12 || Fitzwilliam Music. Consisting of Se- Quarto... sees eee seen eee Paper| | 80 
Herbert's Benedictus.................. 12 BTID 10 at. Cet ees acces 6 lections from the works of Bonno, The Same. Folio Paper; 2 00 
Jackson’s Morning and Evening Ser- Introit, Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanc- Bononcini, Cafaro, Carissimi, Clari, Cy Separate Vocal Parts..... 

Oe RA See ee eee ~ In F 35 eal and Glorige: | ssc 5. acc osets 16 | Conti, Colonna, Durante, Jome liLeo, Haydn's Mass. No. 14. (Kyrie and 

Or Singly: Te Deum . aie 12 Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis......) 16 | Palestrina, Pergolesi, etc. One vol. Gloria, in D.) 4 Voices, Quarto. 

Jubilate and Kyrie..,.............. 6 | Thorne's Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. Bounddweloth.sccesc... +... acne 116 80 Papen ety sachet a saaes si3- aa 80 

Sanctus,Doxology and NiceneCreed| 8| In Chant orm, with free Organ ac- Gounod’s Mass Solenelle. Double Choir} The Same. Folio............... Paper} 1 80 

Cantate and Deus Misereatur....... 12 companiment..............- wera e 12 oe Cecilia), Arranged by Barnby. Le Separate Vocal Parts..... 
Jackson’s Cantate and Deus Misere- Tilleard’s Jubilate and Kyrie...... Tus Ees AQ? aliSvor wea vaesiek:. 2. 53 Paper; 80 || Haydn’s Mass, No. 15. In C, 4 Voices. 

atur Pewee seen seg ce cece reece ce eeees In E 16 | Tour’s Mornin ,Communion, and Even- oe Same. Handsomely bound in QUBTTO: odes aaa vena aaaate ats Paper} 1 00 
2 We Wr InC! 25 ing Service. F. For Voices in Uni- Cloth ©. . 65... ee 150 The Same. Folio......... .... Paper} 2 80 

Do. Jubilate.... 12 FateGAMNOTLAN. 6 oc cice ceaie'dccne coals 50 | “ Folio Edition............. 3 20 || Haydn’s Mass, No. 16. In Bd. 4 Voices. 
Do. Cantate . A205. 3 Ga Se 16 Or Singly: TRG TSH tail sari orsists 5.0 12 | = Vocal Parts (Choruses).... Quartonses.ctsatee. encase: Paper} 1 20 
Do, Deus Misereatur 12 MINI nie diy: | saat ia sm ca, 8 & Orchestra Parts (String), . The. Same. Ue) if: Se 8 -Paper| 3 20 
Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and bis A (Wind)... Separate Vocal Parts. .... 
These may also be had in Boos.form, RUGRA eet cnawcdll ses tecavine swe. cx 25 = Full Score Bice oS on « eer of Orchestra Parts (String). . 
under the title of Kent’s Anthems. Magnificat and Nunc Dimmittis. . 12 Gounod’s Second Mass (Des Orphéon- & ‘© (Wind) .. 
Tour’s Morning, Communion, and ASUCH) eo aati stele ae aes For Men’s Voices} 80 gs Bul Bore ose. vcs kee 
Evening Service. In F, For Four Gregorian Chants forthe Psalms. No- Haydn’s Passione; or, Seven Last 
ag Morning and Evening Service. WORE Msi Ao. de aie Hap) ashen 65 Tut 2a eee Folio} 40 W OFdee oo eases asioeee ee iat aes Folio} 3 2¢ 
RU eee ct cay a eccce ccs 85 Or Singly: Te Deum.. 16 Gregorian Mass. D’ Angelis. Novello, The Same. Separate Vocal Parts..... 

on Singly: Te Deum../........... 12 BBR RIGH Ge tc cat Swatas sctws ane 12 WH a Cio 5 oct sc a. vin OE 60 Orchestra Parts (String)... 

INE el Sores sSTs an osn'dees oo 6 Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and Gregorian Mass for the Dead. (Wesley.) s % (Wind) - 

Sanctus and Kyrie................. 6 PM pclanteces Ie cee Leek b ceerae 35 cae 2 ee ee Folio} 110 || Haydn's Stabat Mater: Seldlaleals soins s Folio} 3 60 

MI OB OO 5 5 ic Soe c'scincjveie see 12 _ Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 16 The Same. Voice Parts.......... 8vo| 60 The Same. Separate Vocal Parts..... 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 12 | Trimnell’s Chant Service. In D. Magni- Gregorian Mass, In D minor. Novello. be Orchestra Parts (String).. 
Littleton’s Te Deum and Benedictus. ficat and Nunc Dimittis on a Parisian i ee) ee 60 || Henshall’s Mass. S.A. T.B. Folio. 

In simple RPOIRG COMIN 2 oo coiaccasgece- 12 i CR ain oe Pere eee 12 Gregorian Responses at High Mass..... 25 PAPO? oo. 3. oe ede tedvente Udit eae vsthes 3 00 
Littleton’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimit- Turle’s Morning and Evening Service. Haydn’s Masses. Quarto “Size, Com- Hummel’s 1st Mass. In B& Op. 77. 
) ie ae In simple Chant form] 12 TREE POTN So ons cade Ginn'g eee on x 25 plete in 3 vols...... Strongly bound 20 00 POO: screideyts es Aetetvla'a cidade ‘aper| 2 80 
_ Macfarren’s Unison Service... .. -| 50 Or Singly: Te Deum, Jubilate, and The Same. 8vols............-. Folio'40 00 The Same. Separate Vocal Parts..... 

Or Singly: Te Deum. 12 BR VERE hack cia Sa ios a) Anis manent cote ois 12 Orchestra Parts (String). . 

Jubilate d 6 Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 2 Or Singly, as follows: a en ind) .. 

Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and The Sanctus and Led set in the ag BRU SCOT. 0.5: camatence «- 

oria. 16 Move of: OC; Bi and-Deece is sve vt.» 16 Haydn's Mass, No. 1. In BJ. §. A. T.B. Hummel’s 2d Mass. In Ed Op. 80 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 12 | Wesley’s PChaat Service........-... InF) 16 CATED Ae Air OO FOO... 0) sewncasmacyvsivescers Paper| 3 20 
Macfarren’s Simple Morning and Even- Do. Magnificat and Nune Dimittis ... 8 The. Same. rT.” oa The Same. Separate Vocal Parts..... 

10g eiealy: 2 a ee 5 ae In C] 2 or s Short Full Cathedral Service. ee F ed Orchestra Parts ane Ae 
Emingly: Te Deum... ....cic.es. 1D RR ns ey iin Seageacescteoeatee 50 es Folio p bg (Wind) .. 

Jubilate. Kyrie, and Sanctus....... 8 Oe Singly: Te Deum Date “ Separate Vocal Parts..... Ms Bull Scoreecessverserer ss: 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 8 AUWIMISEG, « «ao2o00% Ss : 8 « Orchestra Parts (Seminar Hommel’s 3d Mass. In D. Folio. . Paper 
Monk’ 8 Unison Service. In A. For Kyrie, Sanctus, and Nicene Cree od. 16 ie #4 & ind) .. The Same. Separate Vocal Parts..... 

Voices and Organ.............. ears 50 Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis..... 16 “ Full Score — at Orchestra Parts (String)... 
Ors omy Te Deum and Jubilate..} 18 | Whitfeld’s Morning and erening | ca Haydn’s Mass, No.2. InC. 4 Voices, b (Wind) |. 
ae, icene Creed, Sanctus, and GOIN liek cave enngsess cota: 85 Garton Ame. 0 oss o's Paper) 1 20 a HUM SGorGes ae. sc 25 3 

SIGHIA, ovoy ache, Oe ne See ae 18 O€Singly: Te Deum............... 12 The Same. Folio........ .-..+5 Paper| 2 80 || Manner’s Phe ore for Office of Palm 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis......| 12 IONE caISE SDS Citadines ard 6 “s Separate Vocal Parts..... Sunday. Piano or Organ..... Folio} 0 
Nare’s Morning and Evening Service. Sanctus, Kyrie, and Doxology eke seal 6 5 Orchestra Parts (String).. The Bamg...c.seseescxstes Vocal Score 

tg le EE Res OE PS 35 PEDO S POO cricccs eons ve neaclannign 12 s (Winds Motetts, A Collection of Motetts and 

Or Singly: Te Deum............ ct 13 Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 12 | “ Wunli Seorel......0deicneee other Pieces, principally adapted 

PODUOUAS cc sss So's nvbcle doe aro ae 6 for the Morning Service. In 2 vols. 

Sanctus, Kyrie, and Nicene Creed, . 12 See Boliow ; ROUND 6 2. dds cea. <0 wae each| 12 60 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. . 16 The Same. In 12 Books. Folio..each| 1 80 
Novello’s Parish Choir-Book. Thirty- ’ , oreee + ree Quarto Size. Strong- 

three Te Deums by the best Com- ly bomndas wae ce Complete in 3 yols.'/20 00 

acess Spee page en a ey 12 iH The cane Avge; “Av see spade Folio|40 00 

ey’s ant Service for the Te "8: 

a ET APE Fae 12 They are beautifully printed on fine white paper, and uniformly Mozart's } pg bs, vay C. 4 Voices. 
Ouseley's Oflice of the Holy Commu-| | correct. They are, as a general thing, the original copies, and are || (QUO. ovens eoree - 
sp bf i Service. In’ D: "Edited by a in every way superior to any other edition. The Full Scores, Vocal y Bvo... eo 150 

ee iia sicties ales ibaa = fiaate s : 0) 20 See 

Or Siigiy: Te Deum jg | and Orchestra Parts conform to Novello’s Editions, In price they are “ Bepareie Vocal Parts. | sis 

_ Kye, § Sa fi A. as cheap as the cheapest. You will, therefore, consult your own in- % Orchestra Parts Grind 

ngnificat and Nunc Dimittis.. 12 | terest by asking for ‘‘ Novello’s Edition,” and taking no other copy. Ss Pull Beards. .sdines viva eidu ds 


Ask for Novello’s ‘Editions, Imported and Sold by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New York. 
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It Might Have Been. 
SG NNEY so cakinn Wee von Pata c omens nace A anc Ne eh heeds ove ae 


There’s a spot in the grove near the old farm house, 
Where many a tear I’ve shed, 

A mound, grass grown, over one that’s gone, 
The earth of a spirit fled. 

And oft at evening I wander there, 
And mourn with the falling tears, 

The mem’ry sad of the “might have been,” | 
The buried hopes of years. 

A lovely song and chorus, the truthful sentiment of which 
will find niche of rest in every household. 


In the Moonlight. Barlow. 


We stood on the bridge in the moonlight, one June night, 

And watched the river’s soft flow, 

The clear silv’ry waters danced brightly, glanced lightly, | 

Reflecting the dear scene below. | 
The whippo’wil’s song was heard sweet on the hill, | 

Whippo’wil, whippo’wil, 

The low drooping willows that grew near the mill, 

Were bending to kiss the stream. 

But, oh, twas not the moon’s rays descending, soft blending, 

That made the scene so divine. 

But the warm light of eyes entrancing, soft glancing, 

That lovingly gazed into mine. 

An exquisite song for the serenade, when the soft pale 
moon sheds her hallowed influence o’er the scene, and sweet 
whippo’wils’ songs, with the chirping crickets and katy- 
dids, lend their influence in nature’s chorus. 


I Cannot Sing the Old Songs. Bihone’s 


I cannot sing the old songs, 
I sung long years ago, 
For heart and voice would fail me, 
And foolish vears would flow ; 
For by-gone hours come o’er my heart, 
With each familiar strain, 
I cannot sing the old songs, 
Nor dream those dreams again. 
One of this popular authoress’ best songs, breathing a 
spirit in sympathy with the reminiscences of the memory’s | 
tenderest ties. 


Song and chorus. Bb 2. 


30 


Claribel. 30 


oes McCree ©’Tossel. Song and chorus. Bb3. 
CURESTIEY «a wen'o\rs Ontues eee we seks taenen os 04 nce ite 
Singing down by the meadow gate, 
Gay as a golden gladdie, 
Little hen-birds will call for their mate, 
Kitty is calling her laddie. 
Merrily, merrily pipes the merk, 
Merrily lilts the throstle, 
Merrily sings the milking girl, 
Kitty MeCree O’Tossel. 
A blithe little Scotch ballad, as merry as the lassie 
whom it speaks, 


Kittie Clare, 


oF 
oo 


Song and chorus. 
Oh, Kittie Clare, I’m lonely now, 
And must I tell you why, | 
The shades of grief steal o’er my brow, | 
Since last we said good-bye. 
I left my happy, happy home, 
To come across the sea, 
And now mid stranger lands I roam, 
In looking, love, for thee. 
A simple melody, calculated to please the taste of the 
most modest singer. 


Little Child’s Burial, Song. Bb 3........ 


Two dark-eyed maids at shut of day, 

Sat where a river ran away, 

With calm, sad brows and raven hair, 

The one was pale, but both were fair. 

Bring flowers, they sang, bring flowers unblown, 
Bring forest blooms of name unknown, 

Bring buddin g sprigs from wood and wild, 

To strew the bier of love, the child. 


These words, by William Cullen Bryant, have been most 
fittingly wedded to music by the above-named composer. 
The accompaniment, also, is full of beautiful harmony. 


Little Rose Bud. Songand Chorus. G 3... Finney. 


’Twas in the merry month of May, 

When rose-buds first were in their blooming, 
Our darling, happy as the day, 

Unfolded, with fragrance ail perfuming. 
Darling little rose-bud, 

Lightsome as a flitting fay, 
She was the joy of every heart, 

So merry and blooming in the May. 

A beautiful song, melody sweet and flowing; destined to 
be popular in the home circle; easy accompaniment, for 
piano or organ, better adapted to the latter, and therefore 
more effective. 


Crandall, 30 


Webster. 30 


30 


Lost Oleane. Songand chorus. Eb 8........ Norris. 30 
Well do I think of the day, sweet Oleane, 
When we together did stray, 
Down ’neath the evergreen tree, sweet Oleane, 
Just at the close of the day ; 
Fondest of vows then we pledged, sweet Oleane, 
There ’neath the evergreen tree, 
That we'd be constant and true, sweet Oleane, 
Till I should come back to thee, 
A pretty melody, not at all difficult. 
Loved ines Are Waiting for Me. Song and cho- 
TW, FCC e HEE OTe Hate Here ne 


Macy. 80 


| beautiful words and appropriate melody. 


CLARK J. WHITNEY, 


MUSIC DEALERS 


There’s a dear old home in the quiet little valley, 
Where I parted with loved ones so dear, 

There are friends who wait with kind and loving faces, 
Friends that I’ve left for many a year. 

Over the wide world I’ve wandered afar, 
Tossed on the waves of life’s sea, 

Oh, I cherish that dearest of thoughts, 
Loved ones are waiting for me. 


A home song which is cheering many a hearth with its 


Last Rose of Summer. MWallad. F 3......., Moore. + 30 


Tis the last rose of summer 
Left blooming alone, 
All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone. 
No flower of her kindred, 
No rosebud is nigh, 
To reflect back her blushes, 
Or give sigh for sigh. 

This exquisite ballad, by the Irish bard of world-wide 
fame, needs no comment of owrs to add to its celebrity. 
Every one loves it. 
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Lura Is Gone. Song and chorus. Bb 3.......Pease. 


Did you catch a glimpse of angels, 
In that far off beauteous land, 
And have you gone to join them, 
The brightest of their band ? 
Did the music of their voices 
Attract your list’ning ear, 
Did some heavenly little cherub say, 
“Come, Lura, come up here?” - 
This touching little song will memorize many a little lost 


one in hundreds of broken households, from which the an- 
gels have borne the “ brightest of their band.” 


ISAAC C. V. WHEAT. 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Wholesale and Retail 


ALSO, AGENTS FOR THE 


CHICKERING and HAYNES BROS.’ PIANOS, 


AND THE 


ESTEY and TAYLOR & FARLIY CRGANS, 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL: 


For information in relation to any of the above 
Instruments, send for Catalogue, etc., to 


CoS. WE TIEN Evie Gr 
DETROIT, MICH. 


197 Jefferson Avenue, 


Love’s Forgetfulness. Ballad. G3..........Clark. 3 


The past, in shadows dark and dim, | 
Rises up before my view, 

While midst the clouds the sun of hope 
Is faintly struggling through. 

Yet still ’m sad, tor thou, dear one, 
Art absent from my side, 

And much I fear that in thy heart 
True love will not abide. 

For mingling in gay fashion’s throng, 
Amidst the haunts of glee, 

The scenes that there shall meet thine eye, 
May drown all thoughts of me. 


Lightly Row. Boatsong. A93..... oo wevene lfueller. 


Lightly, all lightly, row the boat o’er the deep, 
Softly, so softly, o’er the waters we'll swecp, 
Gaily, all gaily, glide over the wave, 
To yonder lone beach which the sweet waters laye. 
An old melody, yet none the less pleasing; gracefully 
adapted to the above words. 


Lilly of the Lea. Song and chorus. 


How I love thee none can tell, 
In my heart thou e’er shalt dwell, 
More than life thou art to me, 
Darling Lilly of the Lea. 
And thy voice I love so well, 
Round me sheds a radiant spell, 
Sweet as murmurs of the sea, 
Darling Lilly of the Lea. 
This is one of the many delightful compositions with 
which Mr. Stewart has favored the music-loving public; is 
a favorite, and justly so. 


Left Alone. Song andchorus. Ab 3......Lockwood. 30 


O, my child, my darling chiid, how much I love thee, 
Thou art all that’s left thy mother’s heart to cheer, 
And the long and dpary days, how sad they would be, 

Were thou gone, and I to weep the silent tear. 


35 


F 8... Stewart. 


5 
35 


| God bless the little feet that never go astray, 


_We cannot too greatly prize the choice gems left us by the 
gifted Lockwood. No one has since filled the spot in our 
hearts, so truly satistied by his beautiful songs, 


Laura May. Song and chorus. D 3.......¢Crandall. 30 


Down where the rippling waters murmur, 
_ Through woodlands far away, 
One calm and beauteous day in summer, 
I first met Laura May. 
And there, ’mid nature’s smiling flowers, 
We roamed from day to day; 
But now, alas, how sad the hours, 
Since she has passed away. 
A pretty little song, would be a good one for glee clubs; 
has quite a taking chorus. 4 


Lela Trefaine. Song and chorus. Db3.... Whiting. 30 


Lela Trefaine, the month of October is near, 

The mocking birds sing in the palm tree, 
The grosbeck’s shrill whistle you hear 
Echo sweetly and clear. 

Friendship of yore! 

‘hy harmonies never can cease 

Bringing back happy joys to me, 
Bright joys that life’s treasures increase, 
Joy of freedom and peace. 


Something out of the common order; will be pleasing to 
lovers of wna and fantastic melodies. ~) ‘J 


Lonely Old Bach. Song and chorus. D 2.... Wood. 30 


Oh, know ye the man, who, so sad and so lone] 
Moves along thro’ this life, as if heartless an drear, 

And of all earthly creatures, doth seem that he only, 
Had no love, or affection, for aught he finds here. 


A most disconsolate picture of single blessedness, enough, 
on once hearing, to thoroughly discourage an attempt to 
live an “old bach.” 


Let Us Speak Softly. Ballad. Ab 3....... -- Smith, 30 


Gone from this beautiful, bright world of ours, 
Gone from sunshine that indians the flowers, 
No more on earth ’midst its trials to roam, 

A spirit has gone to a ar (2-2! home. 

Weary of life, with its pleasure and pain, 

Weary of striving too often in vain, 

Gone trom this earth where we’re journeying on, 
Let us speak softly, a spirit has gone. 


A beautiful and tender song, written in memory of a 
daughter of the author. Many who have experienced a 
similar bereavement, will find a balm for their sorrow in the 
above ballad. 


My Darling’s Little Shoes. Song and chorus, 
Yn 4 £ owne. 
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For the little shoes are empty, in my closet Taid away, 
Sometimes I take one in my hand, forgetting, till I see 

It is a little half-worn shoe, not large enough for me, 

And all at once I feel a sense of bitterlossand pain, 
As sharp as when, two years ago, it cut my heart in twain. 


A home song, a song finding responsive feelings in the 
heart of every father and mother, as the happy up gather 
around the festive board or the hearthstone, and witness the 
vacancy which has there been made by loved ones gone. 


Minnie Bell. Song and chorus. Bb 3......-Mussey. 30 


Near a little quiet brooklet, 
In a pleasant shady dell, 
Stands a pretty moss-grown cottage, 
*Pwas the home of Minnie Bell. 
But she’s gone, and by the fire-side 
Many tears for her we’ve shed, 
Yes, dear Minnie now is sleeping, 
Sweetly sleeping with the dead. 


Chorus—Oh, Minnie Bell, dear Minnie Bell, 
How we miss you, Minnie Bell, 
But we should not murmur, 
But say, “Father, it is well.” 


A sweet, nice song for the home circle, Fi and ap- 
propriate accompaniment, neatly arranged, and very effec- 
tive. 


Marrying Man. A comicsong. Bb 3... McChesney. 35 


A poor old bachelor snip am I, you see, 
For want of a wife I’m like to die, you see, 
Vi give my heart, V’ll give my hand, 

To any fair lady in the land, 

For I want you all to know 

That lam a marrying man. 


A good comic song, one to be laughed over with impunity. 
Maggie’s Secret. Song. F 2.......--+++++--Claribel. 30 


Oh, many a time Iam sad at heart, 
And haven’t a word to say, 
And I keep from the lasses and lads apart, 
In the meadows a-making hay. _ 
But Willie will bring me the first wild rose, 
In my new sunbonnet to wear, 
And Robin will wait at the keeper's gate, 
For he follows me everywhere. ’ 
But I tell them they needn't come wooing to me, 
For my heart is over the sea, : 
But I tell them they needn’t come wooing to me. 


A song, the author’s name being sufficient guavantee of 
merit; destined to be a yery popular song of its character. 
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Song and chorus. 
7 


Towne, 35 


God bless the little feet that never go astray, 

For the little shoes are empty, in my closet laid away, 
Sometimes I take one in my hand, forgetting, till I see, 

It is a little half-worn shoe, not large enough for me, 

And a ll at once I feel a sense of bitter loss and pain, 

As sharp as when, two years ago, it cut my heart in twain. 


A home song, a song finding responsive feelings in the 
heart of every father and mother, as the happy group gather 
around the festive board or the hearthstone, and witness the 
vacancy which has there been made by loved ones gone. 


Minnie Bell. Bb 3 


Near a little quiet brooklet, 
In a pleasant shady dell, 

Stands a pretty moss-grown cottage, 
Twas the home of Minnie Bell. 
But she’s gone, and by the fire-side 
Many tears for her we’ve shed, 
Yes, dear Minnie now is roar vem h 

Sweetly sleeping with the dead. 


Chorus—Oh, Minnie Bell, dear Minnie Bell, 
How we miss you, Minnie Bell, 
But we should not murmur, 
But say, “ Father, it is well.” 


A sweet, nice song for the home circle, pleasant and ap 
He i accompaniment, neatly arranged, and very effec 
ive. 


Song and chorus. Bb 3....... 


Mussey. 30 


Marrying Man. Acomicsong. Bb 3... McChesney. 35 


A poor old bachelor amr am I, you see, 
For want of a wife I’m like to die, you see, 
Vil give my heart, Pll give my hand, 

To any fair lady in the land, 

For I want you all to know 

That I am a marrying man. 


A good comic song, one to be laughed over with impunity. 
Maggie’s Secret. Song. F 2................ Claribel, 30 


Oh, many a time I am sad at heart, 
And haven’t a word to say, 
And I keep from the lasses and lads apart, 
In the meadows a-making hay. 
But Willie will bring me the first wild rose, 
In my new sunbonnet to, wear, 
And Robin will wait at the keeper’s gate, 
For he follows me everywhere. 
But I tell them they needn't come wooing to me, 
For ' heart is over the sea, 
But I tell them they needn’t come wooing to me. 


A song, the author’s name being suflicient guarantee of 
merit; destined to be a very popular song of its character. 


Maggie O*Roon. Song. Ab2........... 


Dennis O’Caisey make yourself aisy, 
Don’t think for love of ye I will soon die soon, 
For shure all the petiery of yer swate flathery 
Niver will win for ye aggie O’Roon. 
Faith I can tell to ye all that befel to ye, 
Yesterday courtin’ Miss Pattie McGoon, 
So jist take yer blarney and jog for Kilkarney, 
And don’t waste yer swateness on Maggie O’Roon. 
A bright, sparkling lrish song, much sought for and very 
fun provoking. 


Miary Lee. Song and chorus. Bb 2............. 


The brook goes tinkling down the hill, 
Singing towards the sea, 

While in the shadow of the mill 
Sits modest Mary Lee 

One rosy cheek, one dimpled hand, 
A smile, and then a dream; 

Come, sailor lover, seek the lassie, 
Sleeping by the stream. 


Chorus—Tinkling down the hill, singing towards the sea, 
Bringing joy to modest Mary Lee. 
Come, sailor lover, etc. 
One of the best and most simple of Mr. Pease’s songs, 
with a chorus particularly taking, and destined to be very 
popular. 


My Childhood’s Home. 


Straub 


I’m wand'ring to-day o’er my dear, dear home, 
I view scenes of childhood wherever I roam, 


McChesney. 30 


Pease. 35 


Song and chorus. E 2, 


They bring recollections of times gone by, 
And strengthen anew many a dear, happy tie. 
C horus— 
The 


rass grows as green and the flowers bloom as fair, 
The bird's song is borne on the sweet summer air, 

The brook ripples gently to-day as before, 

And all are as dear as they were when of yore. 


A song and chorus the repetition of which will grow 
bright and new in frequency, and reveal beauty and lovliness 
the oltener sung. 


Maiden’s Life. Song. Bb 3................Robjohn. 


Underneath the shadow of the waving trees, 

Swinging back and forwards in the summer breeze, 

Sits a little maiden, golden haired and fair, — 

With no thought of love yet; ah, young maid, beware. 

A sweet melody, wed to words worthy a better theme, 
accompaniment nice and just, and a good study for those 
desirous of improving m counterpoint and song writing in 
this direction, 
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Mother’s Love. Songandchorus. C 3....Levering. 30 


The love of a mother, how tender and sweet, 
With the essence of care and duty replete ; 
It findeth a home deep down in the breast, 
And all its rich depths no words can express. 


Chorus— Twill gladden our hearts whatever may come, 
And guide us at last to a heavenly home. 


A soul longing for the joyous, happy scenes of childhood 
and youth, under the guidance of a fond mother’s care, pic- 
turing in memory the happy scenes there passed, describes 
the sentiment of both words and music of this beautiful 
song and chorus. 


Marsellaise Hymn. 


Boose 


French and English words. 
sisled ss eva = toh bwitsweeDOt L8le. 


Ye sons of France awake to glory! 
Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise, etc. 


_This grand national song is too familiar to need descrip- 
tion or comment. The arrangement for piano forte is grand 
and effective. 


Wie nt. Ballad, | WS. ono ccs sinks velecsiesee --Robjohn. 


The little sparrows have their nest, 

God gives the pretty creatures rest, 

He watches o’er the smallest thing, 

That nightly folds its weary wing. 
Sleep, baby, sleep. 


A quaint, but charming little slumber song; rather difli- 
cult accompaniment, but capable of fine effect, if very nicely 
performed. 
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BRAINARD’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANO FORT 


A new and improved course of instruction, which, for 
progressive arrangement, thoroughness and simplicity, is 
superior to all other books. Added to which are the MustI- 
CAL HINTS FOR THE MILLION, by Karl Merz. 

The teacher who examines this method will find the text 
books for the piano forte by Beyer, Bertini, Hunter, Ozer- 
ney, Couppey, Duvernoy, Kohler, Krause, Plaidy, Rich- 
ardson, Mason; in fine, the leading masters of the piano, 
represented and combined, which the author’s large experi- 
ence in teaching has enabled him to do, in fingering, trans- 
position, etc., thereby adapting to the present wants in the 
advanced state of the art. 


Clark 

No jeweled beauty is my love, 
Yet, in her earnest face, 

There’s such a world of tenderness, 
She needs no other grace. 

Her smiles and voice around my life 
In light and music twine, 

And dear, O very dear, to me, 
Is this sweet love of mine. 


Mr. Clark has given us a rare little gem in this song; 
would prove a valuable addition to the repertoire of any 
baritone singer; judiciously transposed, 


No Little Baby’s Voice To-eday. Song and cho- 
rus. G 8....- eocve «Naylor. 


In death our little baby sleeps, 
The one we loved is gone, 
In anguish now your mother weeps, 
For death has claimed our little one. 
No little patt’ring feet we hear, 

Or baby’s murmuring voice so mild, 
For now all seems so dark and drear, 
Since I have lost my darling child. 

Chorus—No little baby’s voice gree 
No clinging, helpless little thing, 
Tiny dresses now are put away, 
For death has taken our little one. 


Although the poetry is extremely faulty, the sentiment is 
good, and the music put to it has many redeeming features. 
To one not inclined to criticize very closely, this song would 
be valuable. 


Nettie Wynde. Songand chorus. Bb 2 


Oh, why have you left me in tears, 
And gloom I can never dispel ? 
And why have you caused me the fears, 
And heart pains I fain would repel ? 
Oh, dim’d are my eyes now with weeping, 
And bitter the pangs of my mind, 
For over my thoughts now is creeping 
The memory of thee, Nettie Wynde. 
Chorus—Gone art thou far away, 
Where the sweet angels roam, 
And I am weeping all day, 
Oh, why have you left me alone ? 


30 


Stewart. 35 
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O Take Me from the Festal Throng. Song and 
Chordse | BOS. io seen dra avcaiwg Fi avetaday Smith. 


O take me from the festal throng, 

Where loving hearts grow brightly cold, 
And let me hear one burning song, 

That thrilled my soul in days of old. 
I may not feel that kindly flame, 

The trembling hope, the inward glow, 
For dreams of beauty, love and fame 

Are fading lights of long ago. 


A sweet, pleasant song, the sentiment in the words of 
which will find an echo in the response of hearts breathing 
after the happiness therein sought for, but seldom found. 


Over and Over Again, Song. F 3 .-. Herrick. 


Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life 
Some lesson I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain 
I must work at my task with a resolute will, 
Over and over again. 


A nice gem of a song, easy accompaniment. 
. . o 
you'll sing it ** over and over again.” 
Only Joking. 


ard 
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Buy it, for 


Bb 2. How- 


We’re all quite fond of joking, 
No matter where or when, 
As along life’s stream we’re floating 
Its common with all men ; 
And oftentimes the ladies 
Indulge among the rest, 
And even little babies 
To joke will try their best. 


There’s fun in this song, and who, we ask, does not like 


innocent fun? Get the song, and test the truth of our asser- 
tion, 


Comic song and chorus. 


Song and chorus. 
MeChesney. 


They are gone, they are gone, not a friend have I here, 
One by one, dropping like leaves in the sere, 

Till the last one has passed over the river so cold, 
Leaving me friendless and lonely, and old ; 

Weary with waiting and watching in vain, 

O how I long for the reaper to come, 

And gather me home, and gather me home. 


The beautiful vignette of this song is worth its price and 
more, to say nothing of the touching sentiment of the 
words applied to a sweet and flowing melody, adapted by a 
gifted author. This song should be in every house. 


fr 


Only 
K 50 


s Little While Longer. 
2 


One More Gallant Charge, Boys. 
rus. F2 


Bieeaececreeeassesee Pewee eee e en ceee 


The day begins to dawn at last, 
Once more, and all together, 
We'll rout the traitors as the blast 
Strips trees in stormy weather. 
Though long and sorrowtul the night, 
Joy cometh in the morning, 
Close up the ranks, stand firm, and Right 
Shall triumph with the dawning. 


A stirring patriotic song, movement graceful, easily com- 
mitted to memory, remaining long after heard. 
Oh, 
A 


Song and cho- 


Van Aiken. 30 


Will He Never Comet Song and chorus. 
b 


f Barker, 30 


The hours are waning, waning, 
While she sits and waits alone, 
The fire is fading, fading, 
From the desolate hearthstone ; 
A thousand feet press onward, 
As she listens for his tread, 
The room grows stiller, stiller, 
Like the chambers of the dead. 


A perfect little gem of a song, with a charming chorus; a 
great favorite among the temperance lodges, for its beauty 
and pathos. 


Old Rustic Porch. Songand chorus. F 2..LZinwood. 35 


How dear unto me was the old rustic porch, 
With its ivy and woodbine entwined, 
Where the wild roses climb’d o’er the old garden wall, 
And the jessamine wayed in the wind. 
Where we first told our love at the twilight hour, 
And we vow’d to be constant and true, 
Till the night wore away like a sweet pleasant dream, 
And the pale moon rose up to our view. 
Chorus—Oh, well I remember the sweet summer night, 
And the bright face that welcomed me there, 
Though now she is laid in the churchyard shade, 
And hath slept there many a year. 
| A charming sentimental song, touching and effective, 
| hence already a great favorite. 
| One Kindly Word. A ballad. Eb 3. 
One kindly word before we part, 
One word beside farewell, 
For that would ever haunt my heart, 
Like some most mournful knell. 
Oh, speak to me, oh, speak to me, 
As ofttimes thou hast done, 
For when I say farewell to thee, 
Forever I’m alone. 
One of Mr. Castle’s most popular songs, ever admired 
when well and artistically rendered. 
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LEE & WALKER’S PUBLICATIONS. 


Binehe Forte Method. ny the very 


popular writer, Sydney Smith. We are particularly 
desirous that teachers shall secure copies of this 
work at once, as it is calculated to greatly facilitate 
teaching, and to advance the pupil by a more rapid 
and thorough course than has been heretofore 
conceived. The method is immensely popular in 
Europe. Pupils will find this work a thorough self 
instructor. Price in boards, $2.00. 


Getze’s School for the Parlor Organ 
, AND MELODEON.—The most popular School 
"Sige the Parlor Organ and Melodeon. Every house- 
hold possessing one of these favorite instruments, 
should secure a good and reliable instructor. 
Getze’s New School is the most complete and 
desirable work ever published. It contains quite 
a number of organ voluntaries, and arrangements 
of favorite hymn tunes, &c., for more advanced 
practice. Price, $2.50. 


The Musical Gift.—A collection of 


elegant pieces for the Piano-forte. Comprises :— 
Fantasias, Marches, Reveries, Polkas, Schottisches, 
Mazourkas, Waltzes, etc., by various popular au- 
thors. To meet the anticipated demand for this 
desirable book, a large edition will be struck off, so 
as in no case to disappoint the many who prefer 
music in the much more convenient and cheaper 
form of a volume. Price, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2. 
' Gilt, $2.50. 


The song Gift.—Companion to the 


Musical Gift. Comprising a large selection of Pop- 
ular Songs and Choruses, etc., from the pens of 
many of our best Writers. In every way a most 
desirable work. It is, without question, the very 
best thing of the kind out. Price, boards, $1.50, 
cloth, $2.00, gilt, $2.50. 


Silver Wreath.—A collection of Bal-| 


lads, Duetts and Trios, worth its weight in gold. 

No home can afford to be without this magnificent 

Work. Each piece has a piano accompaniment. 

The selections are the very best, comprising nearly 

sixty pieces, fullsize. Price, boards, $2.50. Cloth, 
} $3.00, gilt, $4.00. 


Beauties of Strauss,—For the Piano. 
Embracing all the most popular Polkas, Waltzes, 
ete., of Johann Strauss, with elegant lithograph. 


The best collection of Dance Music in print, price, |* 


cloth, $5.00. 


Winner’s Easy System for the 
VIOLONCELLO.—Embracing full and compre- 
hensive rudiments, progressive exer cises, and agree- 
able selections of the most popular tunes known. 
The book supplies a universal want. Price, 75 ets. 


“Musical Pastime, Elegant duetts ‘Stiegler’ s Modern Violin School.— 


for the Violin and Piano, by Sep Winner. Just 
Published. A new and large collection (two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pages) of the latest and most 
popular melodies, arranged in a pleasing and easy 
manner for amateurs of ordinary ability. 


Price in BOGPAR ss csnesscusfogansanaabav tues beeasye $2 50 
ng 5° IGE cand cscnensssosevignesanchusavaniane 3 00 
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The music in this book is so arranged that the 
Violin or Flute part is directly over the Piano 
accompaniment. The Violin part is also printed 
in a separate volume. 


In fact the entire work is complete and perfect 
in every particular, and one of the most desirable 
publications ever issued; it is the first and only 
work of the kind ever published in this country. 

The high reputation of the author (Mr. Sep. Win- 
ner) in this line is the best assurance of its merit. 
The unprecedented sale of “ Solos from the Opera,” 
“Parlor Duetts” and the ‘Eyening Hour” set, 
with hundreds of other popular arrangements for 
the Violin and Piano have established his style and 
reputation throughout the country. 

The music consists of new and standard Marches, 
Waltzes, Galops, Quadrilles, and all other styles of 
dances, also a splendid selection of Opera Airs 
and other melodies arranged as Violin Solos, in- 


.troducing Harmonics, and various embellishments 


pertaining to the instrument. The above melodies 
can be obtained separate for the Flute. 


Bound in Boards.. 


Mendelssohn’ s Songs Without 


WORDS.—A neat and new edition of these most 
charming of compositions, carefully fingered by 
the well known pianist, C. H. Jarvis. This is the 
most correct edition in print, and contains among 
other improvements, the names of the pieces trans- 
lated. In most editions this important item has 
been entirely overlooked, The clear and beautiful 


impressions, white paper and handsome binding of 


this work, make up one of the choicest of presents 
No pains or expense have been spared 
Price, cloth, $4.00 


imaginable. 
to make this edition perfect. 


Operatic Leaves.— Beautiful melodies 


for the piano. Selected from the various favorite 
operas, carefully fingered’ (without octaves), and 
pleasingly arranged by the distinguished composer 
Fr. Kummer, This work is already creating a 
steady demand, and is, we believe, the most excel- 
lent and desirable work of the kind now published. 
The book is a large one, handsomely bound, and 
cannot fail to prove a most desirable gift. It is 
worth in sheet form at least $25.00. Price, cloth, 
complete, $6.00. 


A collection of beautiful, brilliant, and progressive 
airs for this popular instrument, with clear and 
reliable instruction. Price, paper cover, 75 cents. 


Early Flowers.—A garland of beau- 


tiful hymns, easily arranged for youthful voices, 
with accompaniment for Organ or Piano. Price 
Fifty cents. 


Guiding Star.—By Rev. D. C. John. 


A new and admirable work for the use of the 
Sabbath School. This elegant and very appropriate 
work is one of the most desirable of its kind, hay- 
ing been prepared with great care, and designed to 
enhance the interest of the cause in every 5 ae 


ment. Price, 35 cents. 


The Sabbath.— 


The Amateur.—The first Musical 


Journal of America, subscription only one dollar a 
year. Beautiful stories, interesting sketches, charm- 
ing poems, delightful music, appear in every 
number of “ The Amateur.” Nine pages of choice 
music in every number of “ The Amateur,” origi- 
nal and selected reading matter in every number of 
“The Amateur.” Art, literature, music, musical 
news from all parts of the country. No musical 
scholar can afford to be without “ The Amateur,” 
subscription, one dollar per year. Ten dollars’ 
worth of music published in “ Vhe Amateur” 
during the year, send one dollar to the publishers, 
and “ The Amateur” will be sent regularly to 
your address for one year. Sample copy ten cents. 


The Sabbath is the 


title of a new book being prepared for church 
choirs of all denominations. The work will com- 
prise some 400 pages, and contain not only the old 
standard tunes now in use throughout the country, 
but many new and beautiful ones adapted to the 
various metres found in hymn books in general use. 
The Sabbath will also contain a choice selection of 
chants, sentences and anthems, appropriate for any 
church service, which will make the book more 
complete than any heretofore published. Contribu- 
tions of tunes, sentences, and anthems, to the above 
work will be thankfully received, and may be sent 
to the editor, C. Everest, care of Lee & Walker, 


922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac. 


—Our list of new publications in this issue of the 
Almanac is very large. While the Almanac is only 
a condensed catalogue of our latest and most popular 
productions, it is all the more valuable to the general 
public. Comprising our finest publications, repre- 
senting the tone and quality of our immense cata- 
logue, it will continue to be a channel of the first 
importance to our many and increasing patrons. 
Copies sent free on application. 


Any of the above Books sent by mail, post-paid on receipt of price. 


922 Ghestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jefferson Avenue. { Publishers. 
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$1.00 per Year. 


Terms: 10 Cents per Copy, 


** Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 


VOLUME III. 


DETROIT, AUGUST, 1873. 


NUMBER VITI. 


The Cherry Wood Clock. 


With a cherry wood case, 
And jolly round face, 
Standing just in the niche in the wall, 
Ticking all night and day, 
In the steadiest way, 
Is an old-fashioned clock in the hall. 


There’s a spot on the face, 
And there’s many a trace 

Of a seratch and a scar on the wood; 
And the hands made of brass, 
With an odd shadow pass 

O’er a dial, that ayes have stood. 


Yet the old clock is ticking, 
The second hand picking 
Its way round to * 60” so sure; 
And it strikes with a ring, 
Like an animate thing, 
And the while looking old and demure. 


Ah! that cherry wood clock, 
Standing firm as a rock, 

Looking down on the folks of to-day, 
Could tell tales of its own, 
In its own solemn tone, 

Of the past, in its old-fashioned way. 


It has ticked slow and strong, 
In its Monotone song, 
When the house was all guiet and still; 
It has spoken so loud, 
Almost joyous and proud, 
When the blast without whistled so shrill. 


It has ticked with the bell, 
That a wedding would tell, 
It has ticked, keeping time with the song; 
It has ticked at the birth 
Of a soul brought to earth, 
To battle and grow with the strong 


It has ticked through the night, 
When the small shaded light 
Saw the weary, fond watchers above, 

With the breath dying fast, 
Ere the life lease was past, 
Of a parent or child whom they love. 


It has ticked to the tread, 
As they carried the dead 
Through the old-fashioned hallway aud door, 
And it ticked right along, 
Just as steady and strong, 
When the funeral service was o’er. 


Tis an honest old hand, 
With a dingy brass band, 
Tracing round the old dial each day, 
But it seems to foretell, 
With a mystical spell, 
How swiftly our lives pass away. 


’Tis an heirloom at best, 
Looking odd, with the rest 
Of the modern angers and ware; 
With its wanc ering gaze, 
At the present odd ways 
Of the new generation and fare. 


There’s a problem to solve, 
As the hands slow revolve, 
Whether modern folks, manners and all, 
Are as true and as good 
As the old folks so rude, 
Whose hands placed the clock in the hall. 


Tue funniest suit for breach of promise of mar- 
riage on record is to come before a Pittsburg court, 
the plaintiff! being a woman, with a husband, and, 
as she claims, a good one. The man who jilted her 
and married another in her youth is possessed of 
considerable wealth. 


| footfall of a ghost. 
| ; , : 
the silence closes in on your words, like the ocean 


What Makes Things Musical? 

“The Sun}! said the Forest. 
am still and voiceless. A weight of silence lies 
upon my heart. If you pass through me, the sound 
of your own footsteps echoes fearfully, like the 
If you speak to break the spell, 


“Tn the night I 


on a pebble you throw into it. The wind sighs far 


,off among the branches, as if he were hushing his 


breath to listen. If a little bird chirps uneasily in 
its nest, it is silenced before you can find out whence 
the sound came. But the dawn breaks. Before a 
gray streak can be seen, my trees feel it, and quiver 
through every old trunk and tiny twig with joy; my 
birds feel it, and stir drowsily in their nests, as if 
they were just murmuring to each other, ‘How 
comfortable we are.’ Then the wind awakes, and 
tunes my trees for the concert, striking his hands 
across one another, until all their varied harmonies 
are astir; the soft, liquid rustlings of my oaks 
and beeches make the rich treble to the deep plain- 
tive tones of my pines. Then my early birds awake 
one by one, and answer each other in sweet 
responses, until] the sun rises, and the whole joyous 
chorus bursts into song, to the organ and flute 
accompaniments of my evergreens and summer 
leaves; and in the pauses countless happy insects 
chirp, and buzz, and whirl with contented murmur- 
ing among my ferns and flower-bells. The sun 
makes me musical,” said the forest. 
WHAT MAKES THINGS MUSICAL ? 


““Storms!” said the Sea. ‘‘In calm weather I 
lie still and sleep, or now and then say a few quiet 
words to the beaches I ripple on, or the boats which 
glide through my waters. But in the tempest you 
learn what my voice is, when all my slumbering 


| powers awake, and I thunder through the caverns, 


and rush with all my battle-music on the rocks, 
whilst, between the grand artillery of my breakers, 


|the wind peals its wild trumpet-peals, and the 


waters rush back to my breast from the cliffs they 
have scaled, in torrents and cascades, like the voices 
of a thousand rivers. My music is battle-music. 
Storms make me musical,” said the sea. 


WHAT MAKES THINGS MUSICAL ? 


‘Suffering !” said the Harp-strings. ‘‘We were 
dull lumps of silver and copper ore in the mines; 


‘and no silence on the living, sunny earth, is like the 


blank of voiceless ages in those dead and sunless 
depths. But since then we have passed through 
many fires. 
mountains first moulded us, milleniums since, to 
ore; and then, in the last years, human hands have 
finished the training which makes us what we are. 
We have been smelted in furnaces heated seven 
times, till all our dross was gone; and then we have 
all been drawn out on the rock, and hammered and 
fused, and, at last, stretched on these wooden frames, 
and drawn tighter and tighter, until we wonder at 
ourselves and at the gentle hand which strikes such 
rich and wondrous chords and melodies from us— 
from us, who were once silent lumps of ore in the 
silent mines. Fires and blows have done it for us. 
Suffering has made us musical,” said the Harp- 
strings. 


'and absence in the case. 


The hidden earth-fires underneath the | en a 
|the participle ‘‘gone,” which we only see ap- 


No word in the English language expresses more 
heart-touching eloquence and pathos, more tender- 
ness and beauty, than the simple word ‘‘Gone!” 
Robert Hall thought the word ‘‘ Tear” the most 
beautiful and expressive in our language; but “gone” 
has much of. the suggestiveness and pathetic senti- 
ment of that euphonious word. 

Gone! The loved and sacred of the heart and 
home—a father or mother, a brother or sister—gone! 
No sentiment could be more exquisitely intense to 
the mind, none more touching to the affections, than 
the idea of what here is gone—gone out of our sight 
and home forever! The ‘‘ gone” in this case brings 
with it the eloquent, responsive ‘‘ tear;” in fine, there 
is a near kindredship between the sentiment of these 
two beautiful words. We can hardly conceive of 
the cause of a tear, without thinking of something 
gone. Try it, reader, Doesthe heart weep over the 
graves of loved ones? Then something is gone. 
Does it mourn over wasted time and opportunities 
in the sad consciousness of being worse in conse- 
quence of that waste? Then, something is gone. 
Or, does it sadden because the affections are con- 
sciously less glowing and warm toward Jesus and 
the Cross? Then, something is gone. 

Gone is a word much used, of necessity, in com- 
mon connections in the language; but we often find 
it in the sublimest passages in the Scriptures as the 
key-word—as giving the most thrilling, soul-stirring 
effect to the same. What could be more beautifully 
tender and expressive than the Psalmist’s declara- 


| tion, amid the deepening twilight of closing life, ‘‘I 


ain gone like the shadow when it declineth!’ With 
what affecting pathos and beauty is this word used 
in describing the brevity of human existence, ‘‘ As 
for man, his days are as grass ; as a flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth; for the wind passeth over it, 
and itis gone, and the place thereof shall know it no 
more! 

Gone! Abundant as is our language in words, it 
is utterly impossible to conceive how we could do 
without this word. In many instances it expresses, 
as no other word can, the tenderest feelings and no- 
blest affections of the human soul. It is pre-emi- 
nently the word of the heart and home. Life is 
always changing: always making voids about our 
hearth-stones, and over what is inevitable and of 
constant occurrence. ‘‘Gone is the only word that 
expresses the soul’s exquisitely keen sense of loss 
To our heart there is an 
expressiveness, a peculiar tenderness and beauty in 


proached in its kindred word, ‘‘ tear.”—Selected. 


Some idea of the amount of gains acquired by 
Brigham Young may be inferred from the fact that 


|in 1852 he was known to take from the church funds, 


‘*for services rendered,” $200,000, and, in 1867, on a 
similar pretext, he received $67,000. He holds six 
shares only of the Utah Central Railroad, the presi- 
dency of which he has also resigned, but he owns 
$600,000 worth of its bonds. It has been said that 
he was the third largest depositor in the bank of 
England, long ago, and his deposits have constantly 
increased, 
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Old Music. 


It goes straight to your heart, as no modern mel- 
ody does, awakening a host of memories, half-sad, 
half-happy, over which you fondly linger, oblivious 
of the present, with its rugged duties and stern reali_ 
ties. 

You chance to catch a strain of an old tune, sung 
by some passer-by, in one of those strangely musi- 
cal voices sometimes heard among the vagabonds of 
the city. It sounds familiar, and rouses you from 
the delicious reverie in which you were indulging 
with wonted complacence, whilst smoking your 
after-dinner cigar. As the singer nears you, the 
same strain reaches yourears again, This time your 
eyes fill with tears, and there is a sudden choking 
sensation in your throat that coughing does not re- 
lieve you of; you recognize it asaquaint old melody 
that brother Tom used to sing in his rich, mellow 
tones when you were boys. You have often heard 
him sing it when you were ‘‘ out nutting” in the 
grand old woods just back of the farm-house, and 
well remember the strange awe with which you used 
to listen to the echoes of his yoice reverberating 
through the forest, and, at last, expiring in the dis- 
tance with a melodious cadence that harmonized 
well with the rustle of the falling leaves and the 
sighing of the autumn wind. 

What light-hearted chaps you were then, rambling 
through the fields in search of ripe berries, or pad- 
dling your light canoe swiftly through the limpid 
waters of the creek, stopping at the shady nooks to 
fish or swim! 

Thinking of the creeks reminds you of the cold 
winter’s day, when, in a sudden passion, you pushed 
Tom into the “ air-hole,” as you glided swiftly past 
him on your new skates. Of course it was repented 
of as soon as done, though the water was not deep, 
and he got out easily enough. The next day he was 
sick from his ducking. Not soon will you forget the 
long illness that followed, nor the joy at his recov- 
ery. When, soon after, he was sick the last time, 
what a relief it was to know that he had forgiven 
you, like a noble fellow that he was, and that his 
death was in no manner attributable to any misdeed 
of yours. Poor Tom! You cannot think of him 
even now without tears. 

Or perhaps you find yourself humming, in an ab- 
sent-minded way, a stanza of a grand old hymn (in- 
comparably superior in its simple majesty, to those 
performed now by hired choirs, accompanied by 
Joud-sounding organs) that used to be sung in the 
village church when you were a boy. Your father 
used to lead the singing, and you almost fancy you 
can hear his clear, sonorous voice now. He fer- 
vently repeated that stanza as he lay dying, dying 
calmly and bravely, as, God grant, you may die. 

In passing a church, last Sunday, you heard the 
Sabbath-school children, your bright-eyed boy of 
five summers with them, singing asimple little hymn, 
full of childish faith. Thirty-five or forty years ago 
you used to join in singing it, as he does now. 
Though your heart has grown callous and worldly, 
you listened to it with something of your boyish 
reverence, and not without many a twinge of con- 
science at the remembrance of the sins and follies of 
your life since then. 

The nursery maid next door sometimes sings a lit- 
tle ditty that your mother used to sing, when Tom 
was a baby, as she rocked him to sleep. You never 
hear it without forgetting for a while that your hair 
is now sprinkled with gray, and that her blue eyes, 
you trust, are beaming in Heaven. Whilst you are 
thinking thus, your wife commences to play softly 
on the piano, in the next room, an old minuet, to 
which you used to dance when she was a blooming 
lass, and you a stalwart youth. Her eyes are not so 
bright now, and her face is care-worn, but you know 
that her heart is as true and warm as then. You 
cannot help contrasting the pale, weary woman of 
to-day with the happy, confiding bride whom, years 
ago, you solemnly promised to love and protect, and 
ask yourself, with a pang of remorse, whether your 
selfishness has not hastened the coming of the wrin- 
kles that are stealing over her brow. As she enters 
your cozy little study to call you to tea (you have 
lingered till nightfall), you motion her to a seat be- 
side you on the sofa, and, clasping her hand softly, 
as of old, tell her what you have been thinking. As 
you stoop to kiss away the tear that is rolling down 
her wan cheek, she murmurs, in a tremulous voice— 
‘* How like you were of old, John.” 

In guessing at your past, I have betrayed myself 
so far as to reveal somewhat of my own, which 
may not tally with yours; but if there are not, deep 
in your heart, some sacred memories awakened by 
the melodies of your youth, your heart-life has been 
truly barren. 


_ What a Pack of Cards Serves For. — 


A private soldier by the name of Richard Lee was 
taken before the magistrate of Glasgow, for playing 
cards during divine service. The account of it is 
thus given in the English journals: 

Sergeants commanded the soldiers at the church, 
and when the pastor had read the prayers, he took 
the text. Those who had a Bible took it out, but 
this soldier having neither Bible nor Common Prayer 
Book, pulling out a pack of cards, he spread them 
out before him; he first looked at one card and then 
at another. The sergeant of the company saw him 
and said: ‘‘ Richard, put up the cards, this is no 
place for them.” ‘‘ Never mind that,” said Richard. 


When the service was over, the constable took 
Richard prisoner and brought him before the Mayor! 

‘“ Well,” says the Mayor, ‘‘ what have you brought 
the soldier here for?” 

‘For playing cards in church.” 

‘*Well, soldier, what have you to say for your- 
self?” 

“Much, sir, I hope.” 

“Very good; if not I will punish you more than 
ever man was punished.” 

“T have been,” said the soldier, ‘‘ about six weeks 
on the march; I have neither Bible nor Common 
Prayer Book—I have nothing but a pack of cards; 
and I hope to satisfy your worship of the purity of 
my intentions.” 

Then spreading out the cards before the Mayor, he 
began with the ace. 

“When I see the ace, it reminds me that there is 
but one God.” 

‘““When I see the deuce, it reminds me of the Fa- 
ther and Son.” 

‘*“When I see the tray, it reminds me of the three 
persons in the Godhead—Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. 

‘““When I see the four, it reminds me of the four 
Evangelists that preached—Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. 

‘““When I see the five, it reminds me of the five 
wise virgins that trimmed their lamps. There were 
ten, but five were wise and five were foolish, and 
were shut out. 

‘“* When I see the six, it reminds me that in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth. 

““ When I see the seven, it reminds me that on the 
seventh day God rested from the great work he had 
made, and hallowed it. 

“When I see the eight, it reminds me of the eight 
righteous persons who were saved when God de- 
stroyed the world, viz: Noah and his wife, his three 
sons and their wives. 

‘When I see the nine, it reminds me of the nine 
lepers that were cleansed by our Saviour. There 
were nine out of the ten who returned thanks. 

‘When I see the ten, it reminds me of the Ten 
Commandments which God handed down to Moses 
on the tablets of stone. 

‘When I see the king, it reminds me of the Great 
King of Heaven, which is God Almighty. 

“When I see the queen, it reminds me of the 
Queen of Sheba, who visited Solomon, for she was 
as wise & woman as he was a man. She brought 
with her fifty boys and fifty girls, all dressed in boys’ 
apparel, for King Solomon to tell which were boys 
and which were girls. King Solomon sent for water 
for them to wash. The girls washed to the elbows 
and the boys to the wrists. So King Solomon told 
by that.” 

“Well,” said the Mayor, “ you have given a de- 
scription of all the cards in the pack except one.” 

‘““ What is that?” 

‘The knave,” said the Mayor. 

‘‘T will give you a description of that, too, if you 
will not be angry.” 

-“T will not,” said the Mayor, “if you do not term 
me to be the knave.” 

‘“‘The greatest knave that I know of is the con- 
stable that brought me here.” 

“T do not know,” said the Mayor, ‘‘if he is the 
greatest knave, but I know he is the greatest fool.” 

“When I count how many spots are in a pack of 
cards, I find three hundred and sixty-five, as many 
days as there are in a year. 

‘*When I count the number of cards in a pack, I 
find there are fifty-two, the number of weeks in a 
year, and I find four suits, the number of weeks in a 
month. 

‘‘] find there are twelve picture cards in a pack, 
representing the number of months in a year; and, 
on counting the tricks, I find thirteen, the number 
of weeks in a quarter. So you see, sir, a pack of 
cards serves for a Bible, Almanac, and Common 
Prayer Book.” 


“Ever of Thee.” 

Some years ago a ballad appeared bearing the ex- 
pressive title ‘‘ Ever of Thee I’m Fondly Dreaming.” 
It soon made its way into popularity, and was whis- 
tled on the streets, sung at concerts, played upon the 
hand organs, and echoed through the land, from the 
boudoirs of fashion to the curbstones of the slums. 
It deserves the favor it obtained, for it was a tender 


melody, and anything but commonpla e. It has 
long been forgotten, but it is brought to memo 
again by an item that is going the rounds of the 


English press. It appears that i 
Hall, wrote the words and music of 
press his feelings regarding a cruel 
had jilted him, He had been wea and enjoyed 
a good social position in the wa oth wealth 
and position, however, disappeared before the wiles 
of dissipation, and when want pressed him sorely 
he described his feelings in song for twenty pounds, 
the sum received for this ballad. His success here 
encouraged him to make other efforts in the same 
direction, and he might have retrieved his broken 
fortunes had he been prudent, but he remained poor, 
haughty and dissolute. At last he committed for- 
gery, and was arrested and confined in Newcastle 
prison, Where he died of a broken heart, before his 
trial came on. ‘This is all very sad, and it is impos- 
sible not to sympathize with the unfortunate and 
unhappy being, despite the fact that his woes were 
of his own making. Here was a man of wealth, re- 
finement and education, with a brilliant career be- 
fore him,who deliberately disgraced himself, because 
he could not bear disappointment. A tragic inter- 
est is now added to poor Foley Hall’s beautiful and 
once popular ballad. 


ithor, Foley 
is song to ex- 
oung lady who 


A Musica, AneEcpoTE.—Talking of an organ re- 
minds me of an old church, near by, whose mem- 
bers, in times past, had conscientious scruples about 
this instrument, although they had none respecting 
the use of a band of music in sacred service. In 
the conventicle to which I refer the trombone was 
played by the famous performer, Mr, Perkins, dis- 
tinguished for many miles around for his ‘‘lung 
power.” On one occasion the conductor was drilling 
his choir on a piece of music which he fondly 
hoped would win great eclat for himself and his 
choir on the following Sunday evening. A fine pas- 
sage marked p p occurred in the piece, which would 
have produced an exquisite effect if it had been 
rendered with that delicacy the leader endeavored 
to suggest and enforce in the usual manner. But 
instead thereof, the trombone of Perkins blew a 
blast that would have taken the walls of Jericho 
clean off their foundations, Consternation and dis- 
may were depicted on the countenance of the hor- 
ror-stricken conductor, ‘‘ Mr. Perkins,” said he, in 
a stern voice, ‘“ you have ruined me, What do you 
mean by playing in that manner?” ‘‘ Why, sir,” 
replied Mr. Perkins, meekly, ‘‘I played according 
to the marks in my book.” ‘‘ Let me see your book 
sir,” said the conductor. ‘‘ There, sir, is not this 
string marked double p?” ‘‘ Certainly,” said Per- 
kins. ‘‘And pray, sir, what do you understand by 
pp?” ‘As T understood, and understand it, in this 
case, double p means, ‘ Put in Perkins’—and I did 
it.” ‘* You did,” repeated the conductor, his disgust 
giving way to the humor of the thing, and he or- 
dered a recess for half an hour.—-Selected. 


BrrcueR.—The best thing that has yet been writ- 
ten of Henry Ward Beecher, as well as the safest, 
comes from the pen of Rev. J. Ambrose Wright. 
‘Tf I have ever said,” he says in an article in the 
Evangelist, ‘anything good or bad of Henry Ward 
Beecher, I hope it will be at the earliest moment for- 
gotten. I believe it not safe to speak well or ill of 
that man. If you criticise him, within a week he 
will say something so just and felicitous to you that 
you will be sorry ever to have disturbed him. If 
you commend him, your eulogy will not be cold till 
he will so outrage your views of truth, that your 
semi-indorsement will be like fire on your own head. 
When he gets fairly through with his public utter- 
ances some sort of an opinion may be formed and 
expressed with safety.” 


A Hieu-Pricep Finpie.— Mr. David Laurie, of 
Glasgow, has just sold to a musical amateur in Ed- 
inburg, the beautiful Cremona violin, known as the 
‘Saucy Stradivarious,” for the large sum of $1,75 
The date of the violin is 1713, and it is in perfect 
preservation. 


Somn curious old musical manuscripts, including 
the Gospel of St. John set to music, apparently of 
the fourteenth century, and in good preservation, 
have been discovered at Harderwick, in Holland. 
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Letter from Boston. 

No Music ar tae ‘‘ Hup”—AN EconoMIcaAL AND 
Pie-Heapep Crry GovEeRNMENT — A LITTLE 
Tootrne oN THE GLorious FourtH—Tue Mv- 
sic Scnoors—THe LATE CHaries Koprirz— 
Lorutan’s Benerit—Tuer THEeatres—~A STRING 
oF PrrsonaL Irems—WHEREABOUTS OF SING- 
ERs, Musrcrans AnD Acrors—A CHEAP RELIC 
OF THE JUBILEE. 

Boston, July 18, 1878. 

There is little or nothing to write about in the mu- 
sical line at the present time. Everybody has gone 
out of town, to enjoy the sea breezes or the moun- 
tain air, and the ‘‘ Hub” is without music, save what 
is furnished by the organ-grinders and a peripatetic 
Dutch Band, which is also thinking of migrating to 
a cooler clime. Even our wise and economical city 
fathers, who expend fifteen thousand dollars on a 
Fourth of July, and have a mighty mean ‘‘ show ” at 
that, refuse to have band concerts on the Common and 
public squares, in accordance with the custom of 
past years. Some very funny arguments were 
brought out in opposition to the project, when the 
matter came up for discussion in the Board of Al- 
dermen, leading one to think that the Board con- 
tains some huge mutton-heads. At a meeting of the 
Common Council, this week, the matter was brought 
up again, and an order passed in favor of music, at 
a cost of $2,600, but the proposition has yet to be 
acted upon by the astute Board of Aldermen. 

A concert on the morning of the Fourth of July, 
by some half-dozen bands, formed one of the chief 
features of the observances of the day. It does not 
seem to have amounted to much, nor did it attract 
the attention that the concerts of past years, under 
Gilmore and others, have attracted. There were one 
hundred musicians, under the direction of Mr. Ar- 
thur Hall, and the programme was as follows: 


. The American Hymn, arranged by A. Bond..M. Keller. 
. Grand Processional March, ** The Silver Trumpets,”.. 


o- 


- Viriani. 
3. Waltz, “* Wine, Woman, and Song,”........-..... Strauss 
4. Solo for Baritone, Air and Variations........... --Rauda. 
5. Grand Military Prize Quickstep............-... Heinecke. 
6. Selections from “ Martha.”..........0.-...sse.000s Flotow. 
7. Serenade, ** Thou Art So Fair...................H. Weidt. 
8. Solo for Cornet ........---<sesece SabetA cain» Sik k Legeudre 

: Performed by Mr. D. W. Boardman. 

9. Galop, “* With Joy and Love.”........-...-+s-eseee Faust. 
10, National Potpourri, introducing the National Airs of 


America, Germany, England and France....Heinecke 

The death of Charles Koppitz, which occurred at 
St. John, N. B., on Sunday, July —, cast a cloud of 
sadness over the musical community of Boston, and 
left a void which will not soon be filled. He was 
not only an accomplished musician and orchestral 
leader, but a genial and noble-hearted gentleman, 
who endeared himself to all who came in contact 
with him His remains were brought to this city, 
and interred in Forest Hill Cemetery. 

The annual commencement exercises of the New 
England Conservatory of Music took place at 
Music Hall, on the afternoon of June 27, under the 
direction of Dr. Tourjee. The occasion was one of 
much interest, and the concert (which numbered the 
two hundred and ninety-eighth on the association's 
catalogue) was one of the best the institution had 
ever given, The following pupils graduated: Miss 
Eva Philip, Miss Clara Wilbur, Miss Ella 8. Part- 
ridge and Miss Mary Hunter in piano forte playing: 
Mrs. Rosa D. Allen and Miss Eloise Fuller in culti-| 
vation of the voice and solo singing; Alr. Henry | 
Dunham in organ playing and harmony; and Mr.) 
Charles H. Morse in piano forte playing, organ play- 
ing and harmony. The next term of the Conserva- 
tory will begin Monday, Sept 15th. The Director | 
announces that Messrs. George L. Osgood, J. F. Ru- 
dolphsen and Carl Gloggner will henceforth be asso- 


ciated with the Board of Instruction. 


The pupils of the National College of Music, of 
which Mr. Thomas Ryan is Director, gave an exhi- 
bition concert at Tremont Temple, June 28. The 
fall term of the school will begin Sept. 15. 

The two hundred and ninety-ninth concert of the 
New England Conservatory took place June 28. It 
was in the form of an organ recital, by Mr. George 
EE. Whiting and Mr A. W. Swan. 

Mr. Napier Lothian, the popular musical director 
of the Boston Theatre, sailed for Europe on the 1st 
inst., with the Vokes Family. On the day previous 


Both Mr. Perabo and Mr. Petersilla are out of 
town, and so are Mr. Paine and Mr. Lang. 

The friends of Mrs. H. M. Smith will rejoice to 
learn that she has recovered from her recent illness. 

Both Miss Adelaide Phillips and Miss Annie Louise 
Cary have gone to Europe. 

Mr. Gilmore is at the Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, 
with the larger portion of his band. Another dele- 
gation is at the Profile House, New Hampshire, un- 
der J. Thomas Baldwin. 

Malden has an amateur orchestra, under the direc- 


to his departure he was the recipient of a compli- 
mentary concert at the Boston Theatre. The Vokes 
Family, the Boston Theatre company, Mrs. H. E. H. 
Carter, Brown’s Brigade Band, the Cornet Quartette 
of Gilmore’s Band (Messrs. Gilmore, Arbuckle, Patz 
and Roe) and representatives of Gilmore’s Band, the 
Germania Band, the Beethoven Quintette and the 
Harvard Orchestra appeared on the occasion. Mr. 
Lothian will be absent in Europe about six weeks- 
Miss Victoria, Miss Rosina, and Mr. Fred Vokes are 
the members of the Vokes Family who have gone 
abroad, and rumor has it that the young ladies have 
gone home to get married. Miss Jessie Vokes and 
Mr. Fawdon Vokes remain behind, and, in company 
with their aunt, Mrs. Field, and their agent, Mr. Cor- 
byn, are making a round of the watering places. 
They have already ‘‘done” the White Mountains 
and Lake George, and will shortly be heard of at 
Saratoga, Rockaway and Long Branch. 

Theatrical matters are at as low an ebb in Boston 
at the present time as musical affairs. The only en- 
tertainment ef any account is that offered at the 
Museum, where the fairy extravaganza of ‘‘ The En- 
chanted Beauty,” with Miss Weathersby, Mrs. Fred. 
Williams, Mr. Willie Edouin and Mr. D. J. Maguin- 
nis in the cast, is drawing good houses. The sum- 
mer season at this house began July 7. Mr. E. N. 
Catlin, on account of ill health, is taking a short 
vacation, and his place is temporarily occupied by 
Signor Operti. Mr. Catlin is rusticating at Richfield 
Springs. 

Organ concerts have been resumed at Music Hall, 
and the ‘‘grate orgin” may be heard by tourists 
every Wednesday noon, Saturday noon, and Sunday 
evening. 

Carl Zerrahn is in Chicago, where he is to lecture, 
teach and conduct in the Normal Institute of Music 
there until August 14. 

Dr. Tourgee is in the Adirondacks, with Rev. Mr. 
Murray. The party left Boston July 1, and will re- 
turn early next month. 

Mr. Fred. Boscawitz, the pianist, has removed to 
this city from Montreal, and has been engaged by Mr. 
Eichberg to teach in the Boston Conservatory of 
Music. 

Howard M. Dow, the organist, and Mr. Fessen- 
den, the tenor, will be heard during the summer 
months at the Unitarian Church, Nahant. 

Mr. Nelson Varley will spend the summer at Long 
Branch. 

The Highland Quartette will visit St. John, N. B., 
next month. 

Mrs. G. W. Beardsiey, the soprano, has joined the 
choir of the Perkins Street Baptist Church, Somer- 


ville. ; 
Mrs. Julius Eichberg and daughter have sailed for 


Europe. Mr. Eichberg will spend the summer at 
Jefferson, N. IL. 

Mr Hiram Wild, teacher of music in the public 
schools, will pass his vacation at Prince Edward’s | 
Island and Halifax. 

Mr. J. J. Kimball, teacher of vocal musie at Man- 
chester, N. H., formerly of Boston, will teach dur-| 
ing the summer at Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Mr. G. W. Want, tenor, formerly of the Adelphi 
Quartette, sails for Europe on the 22d. 

Miss Anna Granger-Dow has resigned her position 
in the choir of Rev. Dr. Ellis’s church. 

Mr. J. A. Hills, the pianist, is summering in New| 


Hampshire. 


;our humble little gallery could not boast. 


tion of William A. Carey. 

Miss Annie Bernard, of Boston, is meeting with 
fine success abroad, having sung in various Italian 
cities with great success. She has received an offer 
for an eight months’ engagement in the principal 
cities of Germany, and thence to Malta, and the 
manager at Nice also desires her services during the 
carnival season. 

Mrs. J. Frank Giles, of Boston, is progressing 
finely in her musical studies, under Perini, at Milan. 

Elias Howe, the music publisher, has gone to Eu- 
rope. 

George H. Chickering sailed for Europe last week. 

George Hews, the piano manufacturer, died July 
4th. 

Madame Rudersdorff is passing the heated term at 
Swampscott. 

William Warren, the comedian, has gone abroad 
with his cousin, Joe Jefferson. 

John T. Raymond, the comedian is in London. 

A party of actors, which includes Charles Barron, 
J. Burrows, and Hart Conway, of the Museum, and 
Charles Leclercq, is summering at Woodstock, N. H. 

Frank Hardenbergh is at Gorham, N. H. 

The Coliseum bridges, which cost the city of Bos- 
ton $10,000, were sold, not long ago, for $350. 

RANGER. 


(For the Song Journal J 
Among the Hills. 


JuLy 15, 1878. 
“Since the eventful Sabbath which witnessed the 
introduction of an organ into our little village 
church, nothing has occurred among us so well cal- 
culated to produce a stir as the inauguration of con- 
gregational singing. 

That this method of praising God is the only 
proper one, rightly conducted, few at this day will 
dispute, and that it is fast coming into favor, super- 
seding in many instances the long-tried choir sing- 
ing, is a fact too well established to admit of discus- 
sion. To us no music is more satisfying than that 
which wells up from the united voices and hearts of 
a congregation met for worship in the sanctuary ; 
and we believe it to be more acceptable to Him than 
the most artistic rendition of the finest composition, 
performed exclusively by a paid choir, and listened 
to by the people as any criticising audience would 
listen to artists who profess to understand and ren- 
der classical music only. Of this last named class 
From 
the honest-hearted leader, who wielded his black- 
smith’s hammer for six days with no less vigor than 
he lifted his sturdy voice on the Sabbath, to the 
curly-headed farmer boy ‘‘just commencing to sing 
base,” the word artist, in a musical significance, 
would scarce find a place ; and as to critics below, 
our good people, even did they possess the capacity, 
employed their own voices too heartily in praising 


| God, to pick up the notes dropped from the gallery. 


It was not so much the change from choir to con- 
gregational singing that created the ‘‘stir” in our 
community, as it was the manner in which this 
revolution came about. 

A quiet Sabbath morning in June, the sun beam- 
ing kindly from a cloudless sky, gave promise of a 
fair day, and augured a full church—though our 
people are not fair weather Christians, as a general 


rule. 
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On the evening previous, for the first time, an 
opening piece had been selected and carefully pre- 
pared for use this morning. Even the thought of 
ushering in the service with aught but the brief and 
stereotyped petition which our good pastor had not 
omitted for the past twenty-five years, had not once 
entered the minds of the more mature in our con- 
gregation, and if those of younger years ever pos- 
sessed a longing desire to digress occasionally from 
customary rules, I am very certain they carefully 
avoided the mention of such a proceeding in the 
presence of their gray-haired parents. 

Since the consequences of this unwonted depart- 
ure from long-fixed habits proved in one sense dis- 
astrous in the extreme, it requires a considerable 
amount of heroism on my part to confess that the 
selection and preparation of the beautiful sentence, 
‘“The Lord is in His holy temple,” was chiefly 
owing to my oft-repeated entreaty that we might 
sing an appropriate piece at the commencement of 
worship. 

I had carricd from my far-off Eastern home a 
certain tender recollection of this same favorite 
piece, as I heard it sung one morning by voices per- 
fectly blended in subdued and beautiful harmony. 
The memory of the blessed influence of that music, 
as it followed me all through the day and week, 
even now awakening the same hallowed and holy 
emotions, caused me to trust fhat its use might prove 
as sweet a harbinger of peace to these western hear- 
ers as it did to me on that by-gone Sabbath. I was 
not so ignorant of the present attainments of our 
choir to hope for the same perfection in its perform- 
ance as that which lent such a charm to its effect at 
home, but I felt that the simplicity of the arrange- 
ment was in our favor, and the exercise of care and 
proper attention would carry us safely through. 

As the choir rose to commence, our pastor, with 
astonished gaze and much excited manner, closed 
his hymn book with unwonted energy, and with the 
air of one whose rights have been trampled on, but 
who is endeavoring to ‘‘endure all things” with 
Christian fortitude, settled himself hopelessly to 
await our pleasure. : 

If the leading soprano did sharp a very little, it 
was undoubtedly the result of embarrassment at- 
tending such an unusual exertion on her part; and 
no one could have the heart to find fault with our 
much respected brother B., on whom the numerous 
bass depended; he was ‘‘only a measure behind 
time, after all.” Little flaxen-haired tenor could 
not fail to do his part well, as it moved throughout 
in unison with the soprano, and nothing could be 
more in accordance with his taste. Our alto is a 
host in herself, nothing lacking in power, though 
sadly devoid of sweetness (I am speaking of her 
voice). 

The younger portion of our congregation, and it 
may be some of the older, seemed agreeably sur- 
‘prised and gratified as they listened attentively and 
earnestly to our effort. The “amen” died away 
upon the air, and a relieved company of singers sat 
down, each hoping inwardly for forgiveness for the 
march we had stolen. 

Then our patient pastor arose; he never meas- 
ured the distance between his chair and the desk so 
quickly before. The tones of his voice did not fall 
with that pleasant ease and grace as was customary. 
““My brethren and sisters will now wnite with me 
in singing the fifth hymn.” 

Without waiting for organ or choir, both of which 
were preparing for ‘‘ Balerma,” he proceeded to 
start ‘‘ Dundee.” In consequence of the astonish- 
ment experienced at this unlooked for proceeding, 
the first two lines were sung by himself as a solo; 
but gradually the heavy voices of some of the good 
men in the pews followed slowly on after their pas- 
tor, the meek sisterhood taking up the treble with 
weak and frightened voices. Of course we up stairs 
were not guilty of interfering with that hymn. Our 


good-souled leader looked the very personification 
of woe. To think that he had been a party to a 
movement entirely at variance with his pastor's 
wishes; had probably incurred his righteous dis- 
pleasure. Poor man! already he was repenting in 
sackcloth and ashes. I did not seem to see his in- 
jured look turned upon me, the prime instigator of 
this digressive affair. 

The reading of a psalm followed the hymn—“ Let 
the people praise Thee, O, God! let all the people 
praise Thee!” This was unmistakably the death- 
warrant of our choir. We felt it as our pastor 
paused after reading these words, and gazed stead- 
fastly at us with a stern and reproachful look. 

What possible connection there was between the 
text and sermon that morning I cannot well under- 
stand. The words of the text were, ‘I and my 
Father are one;” the sermon a succession of side 
thrusts at ‘‘those who depart from the ways of 
righteousness; ” ‘some who sought to bring into our 
service various new and by no means spiritual ways, 
originated by the very father of evil.” 

Well, we sang no more; and if the Lord in reality 
visited His holy temple that morning, I’m afraid he 
did not find there a meek and quiet spirit awaiting 
his coming. 


HruispaLE, Micu , July 22. 


Dear Eprror—We have now between 160 and 
170 in daily attendance at the Western Normal Mu- 
sical Institute. We commence the rehearsal of the 
“*Creation” to-day, and will give it at the close 
August 19. We have a piano recital each week by 
Prof. Wimmerstedt, of which we will speak here. 
after. 
Our first concert will be given Tuesday, July 29. 

C 


Will. Carleton’s Poems. 


No book of poems, certainly no poems of Western 
authorship, have ever been so really popular with 
the great masses as those of Will. M. Carleton, in- 
cluding his Farm Ballads, ‘‘ Betsey and I Are Out,” 
“Over the Hill to the Poor House,” etc., recently 
published by the Harpers, in a splendidly illustrated 
volume of about two hundred pages. The book is 
meeting a most rapid sale among all grades of soci- 
ety, and especially among our rural population. 
Over a thousand volumes have been purchased in 
Hillsdale county alone, where Mr. Carleton lives, 
and where the book and poet are equally loved and 
respected. But Hillsdale is not alone honored as 
being the birthplace of Mr. Carleton—Michigan 
claims him as her son, and we doubt not that his 
poems and ballads will be sought for in every county 
as eagerly as around his immediate home ; for his 
public readings, in every section of the State, have 
made him hosts of personal friends and admirers. 
—Shiawassee American. 


Handel and Haydn Society. 


The annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston was held on the evening of the 2d 
ult., the President, Mr. Loring B. Barnes, in the 
chair. The Treasurer’s report showed that, while 
the expenditures for the year have been quite large, 
$6,736.75, there is a balance of $1,088 in the treas- 
ury. The trustees of the Permanent Fund reported 
that the fund now reached $10,053.79. The Presi- 
dent read a very interesting report, recounting the 
operations of the society for the year, and we much 
regret that we have not the space to present it to our 
readers. The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Loring B. Barnes ; Vice President, Geo. 
H. Chickering; Secretary, A. Parker Browne; Trea- 
surer, George W. Palmer; Librarian, Charles H. 
Johnson; Directors, John H. Stickney, Horace B. 
Fisher, W. F. Bradbury, W. D. Wiswell, D. L. 
Laws, Curtis Brown, George W. Warren, W. O. 
Perkins.— Orpheus. 


His pupils are delighted with his instruction. | 


Chips of All Sorts. 
INTERNATIONAL expositions, congresses and con- 
ventions are the order of the day, and now the lov- 
ers of trotting horses of France announce that there 
will be an international horse trot in Paris, in the 
month of September next, ‘‘open to horses from 
every country.” 


A Lonpon letter says extravagance in dress in- 
creases from year to year in the British metropolis. 
The West End people are making money so fast that, 
not only must they attire themselves extravagantly, 
but clothe their servants also in costly attire It is 
now no uncommon thing to see strapping flunkeys 
wearing tippets of very expensive fur when they are 
out driving. Servant girls must now have their 
dresses made at a fashionable milliner’s, and one, 
having six pounds given to her for mourning, bought 
twenty-six yards for a single dress, and had it made 
up by a French modiste. 


A curtous law suit is now on the boards at Chica- 
go. The janitor of a building sued a banking com- 
pany for taking care of their cat according to instruc- 
tions. His bill was fifty dollars, and after a some- 
what extended trial the plaintiff was non-suited. 
Exceptions were taken, however, by his counsel, and 
now the case goes up to a higher court for adjudica- 
tion. 


Two Arkansas men were out hunting the other 
day, when the horse of one became unmanageable, 
and began whirling around among some grape vines. 
The hammer of the gun of its rider caught in one of 
the vines, and the load was discharged and wounded 
the other man so severely that he died the next day. 


TuRER Cincinnati girls have been putting school 
marms in a paroxysm of rage over the frequent dis” 
appearance of mantles and muffs, and other garments 
left in the ante-room. The girls had a regular trade 
established at the pawnbroker’s, receiving fifty cents 
for a shawl, twenty-five cents for hats and muffs, 
and other things in proportion. 


The Vienna Exhibition Building. 

The main gallery of the Vienna Exhibition build- 
ing is three thousand feet long by six hundred and 
fifty feet wide. There are connected with this gal- 
lery forty-eight transepts, each two hundred and 
fifty feet long and forty-six feet wide. The dome is 
the largest ever constructed without central sup- 
ports. It is three hundred and twenty feet in dia- 
meter and two hundred and fifty feet high. It is 
composed entirely of iron. The machinery hall, 
which is immediately in the rear of the principal 
building, is two thousand six hundred feet long by 
one hundred feet wide. The buildings cover over 
sixty-three acres, and, in addition to these buildings, 
there are numerous’ other buildings and pavilions 
for various purposes. When it is taken into consi- 
deration that the area provided for this exhibition is 
tive times that of the Paris Exhibition in 1869, some 
idea will be formed as to the nature of the great un- 
dertaking. 


Diapason oF Vorces.—Male voices are divided 
into buss, baritone, or singing bass, and tenor. The 
voices of women are the contralto, which corresponds 
to the baritone, mezzo-soprano, and soprano. The ex- 
treme limits of these voices are, for the bass, the G 
below the C C; for the soprano, the F in alt, or the 
F of the last octave but one of the piano. Mozart 
heard a singer at Parma who gave the C above. Or- 
dinary voices do not go beyond two octaves, but 
celebrated artistes have compassed three, and even 
three and a half octaves. 

Lefranc and Carlotta Patti have the highest voices, 
we believe, yet heard in this country, but this great 
compass is rather surprising than pleasing. 


TAYLOR, the water poet, who lived in Charles the 
First’s time, gives the following line as reading back- 
wards and and forwards the same:— 

“Lewd did I live & evil did I dwel,” 
and adds, ‘‘I will give any man five shillings apiece 
for as many as he can make in English.” We do 
not know that the price was ever claimed. 


SHAKSPHARE’s ‘‘ King Lear,” and almost all of his 
historical dramas, with the exception of ‘‘ Richard 
Ill,” also Lossing’s ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” Schiller’s 
‘“Fiesco” and ‘‘ Tell,” and Goethe’s ‘‘ Egmont,” 
have recently been placed on the prohibitory index, 
by the Russian censors at St. Petersburg. 


In Boston they are urging the matter of instruc- 
tion in sewing in the public schools. The chairman 
of the committee on industrial schools has presented 
the school committee a report upon the question, 
which has attracted great public interest. 
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tion from the minister, and would do so if they were 
the homeliest people in the world. We must try 
something else.” 

Behold, now, these years have thy servants sat in 
the singing seats before all the people, and studied 
them with much wonderment. We are grieved and 
amused at this ‘‘ Backlog” picture of ourselves, and 
we have only to say that we have gazed abroad in 
the Temple and over the uplifted faces of the con- 
gregation, and marveled greatly at the manners and 
customs of ‘‘ the pews.” Two sat very near cach 
other, and read out of the same book, and we said 
engaged? Ah, no—going to be. Then that lovely 
creature in a new tie and very tight pants! How 
divine the glance he bestows on our alto. She hates 
him! And that father in Israel who comes to church 
to put up his feet and think of nothing in particu- 
lar. How can one heed the sermon with several 
hundred people placidly gazing right in one’s face 
for a whole mortal hour? It is not in human nature 
to be good and proper under such circumstances. 
They do such absurd things; fall asleep in such pic- 
turesque attitudes, and look such unutterable things, 
that—well, really the pews are sometimes too funny 
for our safety, and something ought to be done 
about it before the singing seats become utterly de- 
moralized. 
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The Music of the Church. 

Charles Dudley Warner, in his charming ‘Backlog 
Studies,” talks thus concerning his experience of the 
Gothic church, in placing the choir in a proper po- 
sition. The quartettes of our cities and larger towns 
must look well to their laurels, else they will find 
themselves in the vestibule, seeking a place in the 
ark of safety, where the dove has found no resting 
place, but returned from whence she came, seeking 
admission to the ark departed from. Here we have 
Mr. Warner's ideas of placing a choir in a proper 
position : 

“Our next move was to mount the singers upon 
the platform. Some twenty of them crowded to- 
gether behind the pulpit. The effect was beauti- 
ful. It seemed as if we had taken care to select the 
finest looking people in the congregation, much to 
the injury of the congregation, of course, as seen 
from the platform. There are few congregations 
that can stand this sort of culling, though ours can 
stand it as well as any ; yet it devolves upon those 
of us who remain, the responsibility of looking as 
well as we can. The experiment was a success, as 
far as appearances went, but when the screen (a 
sounding board contrivance) went back, the minis- 
ter’s voice went back with it. We could not hear 
him very well, though we could hear the choir as 
plain asday. We have thought of remedying this 
last defect by putting the high screen in front of the 
singers, and close to the minister, as it was before. 
This would make the singers invisible—‘ though 
lost to sight, to memory dear,”—what is sometimes 
called an “ angel choir,” when the singers are con- 
cealed, with the most subdued and religious effect. 
It is often so in cathedrals. 

“This plan would have another advantage. The 
singers on the platform, all handsome and well 
dressed, distract our attention from the minister 
and what he is saying. We cannot help looking at 
them, studying all the faces and all the dresses. If 
one of them sits up very straight, he is a rebuke to 
us; if he ‘‘lops” we wonder why he doesn’t sit up; 


Music in the West. 

More than eighteen hundred years ago the Son of 
Righteoueness came into our world, which was lost 
and ruined by the fall. His advent was announced 
by the wise men from the Hast, accompanied by the 
carols of a celestial choir of singers from above, 
typifying and verifying the truism that the ‘Star of 
Empire,” Music in science, religion and politics is 
moving westward. And why should it not? It is 
the handmaid, the father (so to speak) of them all. 
The ‘‘morning stars,” at creation’s birth, were 
ushered into place through the grand march of her 
solemn, majestic tread. The consummation of a 
world’s destiny will be announced by the trumpet’s 
blast, as the finale of all things pertaining to exist- 
ence here. Why, then, we ask, should not this “art 
divine” move westward ? That it is so moving, 
and that its true destiny centers in the West, must 
be apparent to the most casual observer. The spirit 
of enterprise permeating every class of society 
throughout the Western States, is an index, pointing 
with unerring certainty to the truth, that mediocrity 
of talent and learning in this art will not suffice in 
the West. The time was—and not long ago—that if 
a music teacher is a good sort of a man, but seemed 
to be not very popular in the East, he would find a 
rich and open field in the West, is, to use a some- 
what slang phrase, ‘‘played out.” We say, to such 
a teacher, stay at home; and, notwithstanding the 
urgent demand for teachers in the West, if he can- 
not find employment in the East, let him conclude 
that he has mistaken his profession. 

The teachers who, somehow, do not succeed at the 
East, are the very men who will succeed still less at 
the West. If there be in the West a lack of schools 


if his hair is white, we wonder whether it is age, or 
a family peculiarity; if he yawns, we want to yawn; 
if he takes out a hymn book, we wonder if he is 
interested in the sermon. We look at the bonnets, 
and query if that is the latest spring style, or whether 
we are to look for another; if he shaves close, we 
wonder why he doesn’t let his beard grow; if he 
has long whiskers, we wonder why he doesn’t trim 
‘em; if she sighs, we feel sorry; if she smiles, we 
would like to know what it is about. And, then, 
suppose any of the singers should want to eat fen- 
nel, or peppermints, or Brown's Troches, and pass 
them ’round! Suppose the singers, more or less of 
them, should sneeze! Suppose one or two of them, 
as the handsomest people will, should go to sleep! 
In short, the singers there take away all our atten- 


and educated mind, there is no lack of shrewd and 


vigorous mind; and if we are not deep-read in the 
principles of counterpoint and harmony, we are well 
read in men and things. On our vast rivers and 
our railroads we go everywhere, and see everybody, 
and. know everything, and judge with the tact of 
perspicacious common sense. The reason for all 


this will be found in the fact that, we are disciplined 


to resolution and mental vigor by toils, and perils, 
and enterprises. Hence, the West is not unfrequent- 
ly called upon to attend as umpires to the earnest 
discussions upon the merits or demerits of the most 
able and eloquent artists from abroad. We say, 
without fear of contradiction, that nowhere, if an 
artist is deficient, will he be more sure to be 
‘‘ weighed in the balance and found wanting,” than 


inthe West. On the contrary, there is not a place 


on earth where talent, learning and artistic merit are 
more highly appreciated, or rewarded with a more 
frank and enthusiastic admiration. There are 
chords in the heart of the West which vibrate to the 
touch of genius with a sensibility and enthusiasm 
nowhere surpassed. 

It would be interesting, after what has been said, 
to go back just forty years in the history of music 
in the West, when the Macedonian cry from Cin- 
cinnati, ‘‘Come over and help us,” was heard in 
Boston, and Mr. T. B. Mason responded, hastening 
quickly to his new field of labor in that city. 

There was then no books in use but those printed 
with buck-wheat notes. To force a whole commu- 
nity at once to adopt a new system of notation 
seemed to him injudicious, if not impracticable, for, 
the publishers refused to issue the round notes, 
knowing the sale would be limited. Therefore, for 
the time being, he had to submit to the mortification 
of having his books published in a style to accom- 
modate the mass, at the same time determined to 
convince of error and provide a better way. This 
was soon accomplished by lessons and lectures, so 
that, in two years the system of notation was 
changed, and the old buckwheat notes entirely ig 
nored. Juvenile and adult schools were taught, 
choirs organized in churches; and, amid opposition 
virulent and strong, instruments were introduced in 
the devotions of the church. Musical societies were 
organized, and served as leaven, permeating an in 
fluence in the West for the advancement of the caus« 
of music far-reaching and potent. How changec 
the scene, as viewed from the Jubilee stand-point o: 
1873, and how does the heart swell and exult at th 
wonders wrought in that city, and throughout th 
mighty West. 


The Piano Forte. 


Father Wood, an English monk, made the firs 
piano-forte of which we have any account, in 1711 
After the arrival of Bach in England, and the estab 
lishment of his concert in conjunction with Abell 
all the harpsichord makers tried their mechanica 
powers at piano-fortes ; but the firgt attempts wer 
always on the large size, till Zuampe, a German, con 
structed small piano fortes of the shape of the virgi 
nal, of which the tone was very sweet, and the toucl 
with a little use, was equal to any degree of rapidity 
These, from their low prices, the convenience o 
their form, as well as power of expression, suddenh, 
grew into such favor that there was scarcely a hous 
in the kingdom where a keyed instrument ever ha 
admission, but was supplied with one of Zumpe’ 
piano-fortes, for which there was nearly as great 
demand in France as in England. In short, h 
could not make them fast enough to gratify th 
public fondness for them. Pohlman, whose instru 
ments were very inferior in tone, fabricated a grea 
number for such as Zumpe was unable to supply 
From this period the piano-forte has constantly bee 
improving, until it has attained its present complet 
state. 


The Drama and Music in Detroit. 


There has been and still is a decided lull in mus 
cal and dramatic affairs in our city. The multip! 
city of concerts, festivals, etc., which crowded th 
early season have been followed by the opposit 
extreme, and quiet in the way of amusements is th 
programme for the present. Musical and soci: 
circles are for the time being quite deserted, : 
many of those who give life and zest to public an 
private entertainments are enjoying their summ« 
holiday. Foreign artists have long since retire 
into temporary quiet at home, or are fulfilling e: 
gagements abroad. We trust that the early fall wi 
bring to us an abundance of entertainment, whic! 
if worthy, will always win the reward merited fro 
an appreciative public, 
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The City on Fire. Song. By McChesney. 

The words of the above named song, written by 
C. C. Hawkins, embody the most vivid and accurate 
portrayal of a city roused from quiet, peaceful 
slumbering, on a cold winter’s night, to the terrible 
realities of a raging fire. The recent experience of 
two of our noblest cities could not have had a more 
graphic description than this so appropriately set to 
music by the gifted composer. 

After an elaborate introduction, which embraces 
fine and striking harmonies, the song commences 
with a beautiful description of a sleeping city : 

The waning moon has gone to rest; 
The city’s pulse has ceased to beat; 
The pall of night is closely spread, 
And silence reigns in lane and street. 
The clock has tolled the smaller hours, 
The shiv’ring air is crisp and chill— 
* * * * * 


How sweet the rest that follows toil, 


How blest the sleep when labors cease. 
* * * * * 


What tolling sound is that ? 
The shuddering night-watch, answering to the bell, 
Re-echoes back, “ Three hours, and all is well.” 


The scene changes. 


“ Hist, a fearful sound. Fire! fire!” 


Then follows a vivid description of the ringing of 
the bells, clamor of the people, working of the 
engines, etc., the progress and stay of the flames, 
with their devastating work. 

“The morning sun shone dimly from on high, 
Thro’ lurid clouds that filled the murky sky, 
When homeless thousands, beggared in an hour, 
Devoutly thanked the God of love and power,” 

for life preserved. 

We could readily imagine this a production of 
Russell’s, were we unacquainted with its origin. 
We think it, in a musical point of view, a complete 
success, so well is the poem brought out. 


The Queen of Pianos. 

In the manufacture of pianos there is a steady 
improvement in the quality of tone. Much atten- 
tion has been given to this subject lately, and me- 
chanical science has been brought to bear in the 
constant invehtions which are daily being made. 
No little attention has been paid also to the exterior 
workmanship, and now the piano is really the most 
ornamental part of the furniture of a house. Pro- 
minent among the houses manufacturing in New 
York is that of Haines Bros., 360 Second avenue, 
corner of Twenty-first street. Their new scale piano 
can be truly called the triumph of that particular 
trade. The thirty years that they have been in busi- 
ness have been devoted to constant experimentation, 
and they can point with commendable pride to the 
latest achievement. This piano possesses a delicate 
tone, at once soft and full, and is certainly a big ad- 
vance in the art; and, as Keats has it, it is certain- 
ly “a thing of beauty, and a joy forever.” Those 
purchasing an instrument of this description will 
undoubtedly tind the pathway of music free from 
those thorns which impede the learner’s progress 
when practicing on inferior instruments. 

C. J. Whitney & Co, agents, wholesale and retail, 
197 Jetferson avenue, Detroit. 


Hillsdale Normal. 

We are glad to hear of the success of the Normal 
School in Hillsdale, and yet not at all disappointed 
in the enterprise. That it would be a success we 
have believed from first to last; and, from present 
stand-point, we are prepared to rejoice in the happy 
results shadowed forth. With the efficient choir of 
teachers, the large and varied experience brought to 
bear in the executive and scientific ability control- 
ing its operations, we may confidently predict results 
the most salutary and happy upon the cause of mu- 
sic in our State. 
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Profanation of Music. 


What a queer subject we have placed above. Can 
it be that there is any profanation in an art so sacred 
as that of music? Yes, just as truly as there’s a 
name to be profaned, by the use of which a charac- 
ter is developed neither ‘‘brave, polite or wise.” 
Music like ‘‘ Champagne Charlie,” ‘‘ Captain Jinks,” 
‘‘Shoo Fly,” and a score of songs of like character 
which could be named, thrummed on pianos and 
trolled from the pure lips and sweet voices of young 
girls in their homes, develops a degenerated taste, 
which those low, senseless airs are sure to bequeath 
upon those who indulge in their practice. 

Viewed in its proper light,-we declare the God- 
given art of music is just as susceptible of profana- 
tion as the name of Him who gave it.. Let this 
truth be truly recognized in all its ramifications, 
and then will its mighty influence and high destiny 
be exerted and fully realized. Away, then, with 
the miserable trash, vocal and instrumental, which 
hangs as an incubus over the musical literature of 
the present, and give us something soul-elevating 
and worthy the noble aims to which its tendencies 
are destined to carry us. 


Music Teaching. 


Horace Walpole says: ‘‘ Teach your children mu- 
sic. You will stare at a strange notion of mine; if 
it appears even a mad one, do not wonder. Had I 
children, my utmost endeavors would be to breed 
them musicians. As I have no ear, nor ever thought 
of music, the preference seems odd, and yet it is 
embraced on mature reflection, It is the most prob- 
able method to make them happy. It is a resource 
that will last them through life. It is capable of 
fame, without the danger of criticism; is susceptible 
of enthusiasm, without being priest-ridden, and, un- 
like other mortal passions, is sure of being gratified 
in heaven.” 


Our Exchanges. 


Churcl’s Musical Visitor comes to us freighted 
heavily with musical matter of interest to all desir- 
ous of keeping posted in the progress of the art in 
the West. The editorials are full and hard up to 
the wants of the position it stands in, as the oracle 
of musical developments in the West, and hence we 
rejoice and bid it ‘‘ God speed.” 

Benham’s Musical Review. Talk of musical litera- 
ture. Look into Benham’s Review, and, if you don’t 
find there all you seek for, write the Sone Jour- 
NAL, and you will find out what we think about 
matters and things pertaining to it. We say, un. 
qualifiedly, that it is one of the best musical jour- 
nals in this or any other land. We take the July 
number as our standard, yet the past will corrobor- 
ate our declaration. We are ignorant of parties 
running the Review, but this we know, they know 
how to ‘‘keep house,” and are keeping it on the 
most approved plan. 

Whitney's Musical Guest. The July number is re- 
plete with choice music, and its editorial and liter- 
ary departments are full of good and interesting 
matter. The story of Malibran is fascinating, and 
will be read with interest by all familiar with the 
gifted songstress of the last generation, and lessons 
of comparison with the present will be found there- 
in, for study and thought by those who desire to 
compare the past with the present. The theme is 


noble, and, with all our boasted progress in science | m 


among artists of the present, it will be hard to find 
one excelling the gifted Malibran. 

The Folio for July is a rare number. Friend 
Tooker has done a good thing. He has given a 
large amount of original matter, and his selections 
are judiciously made, with music of a character cal- 
culated to please. The Folio we regard as among 
our choicest exchanges, not because it comes from 
the ‘‘ Hub,” but for its intrinsic merits. It is a 


journal of music reliable from the East, which we 
in the West want to aid us to the goal we strive 
after in the race of advancement in the cause of 
music. 


This sterling 


New Hampshire Journal of Musie. 
journal comes to us from month to month as the 
dial marks the time, and we can truly say with the 
loving kiss we greet it as friend meets friend. The 
old Granite State has cause of pride and gratulation 
for a musical journal like that which friend Whit- 
ney controls and sends forth. It is, unqualifiedly, 
one of the best. He is posted in all matters of in- 
terest in the musical world, as is clearly shown by 
the journal, and the declarations of his pen are as 
firm and abiding as the granite of the hills, of the 
State from which they emanate. Go on, then, 
brother Whitney, and let the hills and vales of the 
old Granite State reverberate with the glad echoes of 
song published in your Journal of Music. 


| "THE SONG JOURNAL FREE! 


0 
To all buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal tree 


the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount, 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than $10 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid tor we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 
favor us with prompt renewals ! 


C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 
_jan-72. Detroit. 
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PREMIUM LIST FOR 1873 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums: 


3 Subscribers at #1 cach, Sheet Music worth........ $ 1 50 
5 a “ a “ So eid Crema 2 50 
10 “ sg a SD ahi « 5 Ov 
15 a Md at te! MD amanmaie 10 00 
20 “ bie 1 Rosewood Guitar, in cuse.. 20 00 
25 “ “ge 1 Broadcloth Viano Cover... 26 00 
30 im ” 1 My “ with Stool 30 00 
40 “ a 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 Ms i 1 Musical Instrument worth. 60 00 
75 ¢ hig 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 “ ” 1 Estey Cottaye Gem Organ, 
style O.. 172.08 ce ..+. 100 00 
125 e “ 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
100 = vd 15-Octuve Melodeon, Piano 
CRG, acosns od scnepe ieee +» 150 00 
200 re 23 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 WO 
250 - ¥ 1 pe be 20. boos, Ge 100 
300 ad . 1 + % 0: 81. eee OO) 
400 “ 1 “ “ 40, pipe 
tOD simatic suahnededad +» 400 00 
500 as . 1 Haines Bros, Piano, werth, 500 00 


The papers need uot be sent all to the sume post ottice. 

Persons torming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always raeution that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers tor the desired premium, they cau rewut the balance in 
cash, and the premium will te torwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first uumber ot « 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
onth. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County und State. 

Remittances may be sent by Dratt or Post Ottice orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this hst of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Publishers of THE Son@ JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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POPULAR MUSIC AT POPULAR PRICES. 


THE CHEAPEST MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS IN THE WORLD. 


- 


Nite numbers of this popular series of music books are now ready. Each number contains from eighteen to twenty four pieces of choice new 

music—forty-eight pages—sheet music size, neatly bound in colored covers, forming by far the cheapest collections of music ever published. 
The MUSICAL ALBUMS are printed on fine white paper from full sized music plates, and each piece is complete and correct. The following 
numbers are now ready, and will be mailed post-paid to any address on receipt of fifty cents each: 


CONTENTS OF BRAINARDS’ MUSICAL ALBUMS. 


No. 1—Kighteen Vocal and Instrumental | No. 4—23 New Songs and Quartettes. | No. 7—Nineteen Songs and Piano Pieces. 
Pieces. The Golden Shore, - att & hast Blamphi 
% é My Village Home, oy ee 0 = i) We Chon ae 4 * - - Asa F. Robertson 
Down by the River Side—Ballad, - H. T. Knake | The Name of him I love mg und incF avai? Hie away, ass - - Wm. T. Rogers 
As I’ nothing else to do—Song,_— - - Hatton } The path across the Hills » Y Mrs. Noten | Nollie Schottiseh oie . - E. Mack 
I'm dying, Mother, dying—Song and Chorus, Hays | The Guckoo’s Notes 4 Z Chae) Blemphin Kate 0’Shane, = > - - J. R. Thomas 
Bright things can never die—Song, - _ Rimbault | Maggte’s Welcome, ; Claibat | sWeetest eyes polka, =-- + = = . Mack 
Oh, ask me not—Song, . : McNaughton | Farewell Jeannie,’ - , Chas. Blamphin | st@ttight Mazurka, - - - _ Chas, Kinkel 
Redowa de Paris, - : : Burgaauller ‘Echoes goes Mes 5 " eae TYotoces eta oh Se a a 
My love is gone to battle—German Song - Kucken ny ¢ , : us E . g ’ oe - allerstein 
Semebody's Darling—Song, - - Crawford eee itheteint tell Oe ae 1 love to hear thy gentle voice, 3 F. Kucken 
Angels ilsten when she speaks—Song, - Hime The Bridge of Sighs S ae are Samuel Lover Merrily, Merrily Peer the time, - é Gilmore 
Over the sea—Song, ~ - - Groom | No Rose without a Thorn 5 dep EE rr pid I built a bridge of fancies, - - Annie Fricker 
rae of 7 Skylark—Fantasia, — - > Bs see Childhood’s sunny hours, - Wm. T. Rogers United Sites Wietey Marchi cae ag Face 
acio Valse - - - - - - rainar : * “a } ae - - erabo 
Strike the harp Waltz, - -  - Charles Kinkel ate scicstan alk wee! ee i oe *Tis sweet to look back sometimes. MM. F. H. Smith 
St. Pau! March, 3 = 2 8 E, Mack Summer Sunshine—Quartette RAN Rog rs pire bell aaa . é $ z E. Mack 
Shadow Dance—“‘ Dinorah,” —- - B. Richards | The Snow Flake iG, jee coe Wane ee Hermelin, 2h is : - J. H. McNaughton 
Why do summer roses fade—Transcription, re Autumn Ode, « WmTR 8 Early dawn schottisch’ - - : Chas. Kinkel 
Faust Waltz. a “ e a - _Lanner | The lone River dot SIDES Wm r dpers oes tfrown on me, darling, - - Schonaker 
Wedding bells March, - - - Wyman Autumn Memo Hes, . oe: si Ww sak t Rogers arnet Schottisch, - - - - Pierre 
e@ last Song of Sappho, ‘ - - Wm. T, Rogers 
No. 2 —Twenty choice Songs & Quartettes. | 7"* “iy Dream, Sa ee ee 
We are not far from those : : 
Do you think of the days that are gone, Gosh we love, “ «Wm. T. Rogers | No. 8—Nineteen Popular Comic and Sen- 
ni : - - - 
Hearts and Homes—Song, - - Blockley 2 
I have loved Thee - - - Wn, O. Fiske —FKj i j i timental Songs. 
Angel Footst a Song, _7 _7 Wm. 0 Fiske | No. 5—Kighteen beautiful Piano-forte 8 
obin Adair—Scotch Song, - - - ; 
Rea aag Sees fie Lon:” 7 -  Blce Picoes. Florenca MeBridgScngand hors, = S. B. Chaves 
one in the Lane—Ballad, - - . Linwo' : at , 
They tell me 1am quite Forgot—Song, W. T. Wrighton | Violet Crown Mazurka, ___ - - A. De Prosse | Xpu eget rai Song, -- - - Caulfield 
Night brings out the Stars—Quartette, - Wm. T. Rogers | Home, Sweet Home—Varmations, - J. H. Slack | Why are ¥ou Wandering He I Pray, 
When the purse is full—Song, - J. H. McNaughton | Fairy sprite Schottische, - - E. Mack | ¢ a Disanneint < g ere, ray, - J. Nathan 
O where art thou—Song, - = = A. K | dsolina Waltz, - = = - Stedman Pale i Ppoin ment, Come—Ballad, - Chas. Mathias 
Evening music on the waters—Ouartette, - Merz | Faust March, : - - - Lanner | in a Wales Sal) Git eit Le eee Re Eee 
I’ve no Mother pow. Song and Chorus, 4 Smith | Cricket Waltz, + - - - E. Mack | sais sweet to Look Back soinchawee ae Ris a 
Little drooping lower—Song and Chorus, Ch. Blamphin | Il Bacio Polka, - . - - Rete he and By-sGannia amide onus imes, MF HS mith 
Those other Times—Quartette, - Wm. T. Rogers | Evening Bells Quickstep, - - Be Mack ||) PY 40e by g orus, - - Wm. T, Rogers 
Morning waketh—Quartette, - Wm. T. Rogers | Fairy Tales - = - - - Ch. Hess | The Kiss on the Stairs—Comic, . - Huxley 
O bay of Dublin—Song, - - - Dufferin | Recreation March, - - = E. Mack | Nellie Malone—Love Song, - - __ = Caulfield 
Bonnie Dundee—Scotch Song, - Rimbault | Mabel Mazurka, - - - Ch. Kinkel | In the Upper Fold—Sacred Song, - Lizzie S. Burke 
Castles in the air—Scotch Song - - Rainbow Waltz, - - - - A. P. Wyman | Lamp-Lighter Dick—Comic, = - Chas. Dibdin 
How can I leave thee - . - Abingdon Waltz, - - - C.H. Kerr | Tim Turpin—Comic, -  - — = - _T. Hood 
Weston’s March, Pe a 3 E. Mack | When a Man’s a Little Bit Poorly—Comic, . Blewitt 
. | Silver Star Waltz, - - . - A. P. Wyman | A Traveler Stopped at a Widow’s Gate, - S. Storace 
No. 3—Twenty-four Popular New Comic | Happy sprite Polka, = - <= - = E-Mack | Yhe Beautiful Boy—Comic, = = = 
Opal Mazurka, - - - - é Pierre | You and I, - AE igo - - Claribel 
Songs. 
Bo sure you call as you pass by, - 1. Wilians No. 6—20 Beautiful Sacred Quartettes, 
e Charming Young Widow - - . H. Cove . s ° _ PR 
Hot for Josep gen". “acvioyd | With Piano or Organ Accompaniment. No 9—Kighteen Vocal and Instrumental 
aptain Jinks, - - - - F. Maglagan . 
Polly Perkins of Pemberton Green - Hz. Clifton ; i . Pieces 
Seaee Man eoin thaCountry, -.- - Hilton | 20ers s Hothing true but Heaven, » = 55, Karl Mers ‘ 
Pulling hard apainst the Stream, - _M. Hobson | Behold how good,, - - - - _- Karl Merz| GoldenHairedAdalena, - - + J.A. Butterfield 
Two Thousand Pounds a Year, - _€.W. Glover | ah] this life, ‘tis buta vapor, - Wm.B. Bradbury | GentleAilee, - + | - + . Wm, T. Rogers 
Twoin the Morning, = - ; C. H. Marriott | Let zion in her King rejoice,’ - * - =  Sarchte| Ella Waltz,’ = - pias « B28) Mare Sees S Bort 
The lying py eee & ; Alfred Lee | Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice, - - _Davenport | Christmas’ Tree Polka oh ete tee Metcalf 
The Artful Old Sparrow ; z R. Coote | Father, own thy voice, - | - - E, Jones | Sunset Bird—Quartette, - + + Wm. T. Rogers 
The Curly little Bow-Wow, H - S. Tate | Cast thy burden on the Lord -  S. Wesley Martin | We parted in Silence, - wo my pune erie tay eEvens 
Ada, with the Golden Hair, —- > M. Hobson Evening Hymn 2 Se Le ee arl Merz | Carolina March See ns ae Van Vleck 
The Will and the Way, 5 - +  M.Hobson | Guide me, Oh Thou Great Jehovah, - -  Zartius| Morning StarWaltz, - - + - - Lanner 
ag ees Shoulder tothe Wheel, - - M. pore Lord Thou who call’stus,- - '- -  KarlMerz| Maggie, SweetMaggie, + - + = E. Linwood 
Beautifel hell Canoe, «..° = My rie Abide withme, - - - - - = Rimbault| NellieMalone, - ‘= - + + T.N. Caulfield 
Katie’s Letter, ¥ Fe 4 Lady Dufferin tha reels be my sacred shrine. ae Karl wo peer ay 5 e xt Sais J * ee onl 
Come in and Shut.the Door, - . G. Calcot | When our heads are bowed with woe, —- Karl Merz | Sing to me Softly Dear Sister - 7 Eastburn 
Pretty Jemima, - - - Chas. Belmont | Giye Glory to God = Ta aes Manes he Karl Mers |. Li At-foot Galop, S/S ste as E. Mack 
The late Lamented Mr. Jones, . Edward Lee | The Lord is in His Holy Temple - Caulfield Stuning Ones of the Better Land i rea Oe 
oh gtd bone au Glistening, > - M. Hobson | Be Thou exalted, Oh my God, ° - - Karl Merz} Waiting at the Gate, Kael - Browne 
at ti nb) ite * :: - NA a The spacious Firmament on High, - Karl Merz | Fariesof Dreamland, - - + Frank W. Green 
Pecan ale ; 3 = - Hobson | BejoyfulinGod, - -  -  -  ~-  KarlMerz| Robin Red Breast Schottisch, - - -  Beuter 


THE MUSICAL ALBUMS, unlike most of the cheap musical publications now flooding the country, are printed from large sized music plates, 
every piece being complete and correct, with accompaniments for Piano-forte or Reed Organ, Copies will be mailed post-paid to any address on 
receipt of price, 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS EACH NUMBER. 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, Cleveland, O. 
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My 


Darling’s Little Shoes. Song and chorus. 
ED 8 oo. c ce ccceccccccccecwcncscrsccsccese vce a Towne. 


God bless the little feet that never go astray, 

¥or the little shoes are empty, in my closet laid away, 

Sometimes [ tuke one in my hand, forgetting, till I see, 

it is a little half-worn shoe, not large enough for me, 

‘And ali at once I feel a sense of bitter loss and pain, 

As sharp as when, two years ago, it cut my heart in twain. 
A home song, a song finding responsive feelings in the 

heart of every father and mother, as the happy group gather 

around the {éstive board or the hearthstone, and witness the 

yacancy Which has there been made by Joyed ones gone. 


Niimnie Bell. Bbs 


Near a little quiet brooklet, 
In a pleasant shady dell, 
Stands a pretty moss-grown cottage, 
?T was the home of Minnie Bell. 
But she’s gone, and by the fire-side 
Many tears for her we’ve shed, 
Yes, dear Minnie now is ce want 
Sweetly sleeping with the dead. 
(horus—Oh, Minnie Bell, dear Minnie Bell, 
How we miss you, Minnie Bell, 
But we should not murmur, 
But say, * Father, it is well.” 

A sweet, nice song for the home circle, pleasant and ap- 
propriate accompaniment, neatly arranged, and very effec- 
tive. 

Marrying Man. A comicsong. Bod 3... McChesney. 35 
A poor old bachelor snip am I, you see, 
For want of a wife I’m like to die, you see, 
Tl give my heart, I'll give my hand, 
To any fair lady in the land, 
For I want you all to know 
That I am a marrying man. 

A good comic song, one to be laughed over with impunity. 


Claribel. 30 


pete setoee se : 35 


Song and chorus. Mussey. 30 
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Maggie’s Secret. Song. F 


Oh, many a time Iam sad at heart, 
And haven’t a word to say, 
And I keep from the lasses and lads apart, 
In the meadows a-making hay. 
But Willie will bring me the first wild rose, 
In my new sunbonnet to wear, 
And Robin will wait at the keeper's gate, 
For he follows me Mind! Bch osc 
But I tell them they needn't come wooing to me, 
For aad heart is over the sea, 
Fut I tell them they needn’t come wooing to me. 


A song, the author’s name being sufficient guarantee of 
merit 5 destined to be a very popular song of its character. 


Maggie O’Roon. Song. Ab2...... MeChesney. 30 


Dennis O’Caisey make yourself aisy, 
Don’t think for love of ye I will soon die soon, 
For shure all the battery of yer swate flathery 
Niver will win for ye Maggie O’Roon. 
Faith I can tell to ye all that befel to ye, 
Yesterday courtin’ Miss Pattie McGoon, 
So jist take yer blarney and jog for Kilkarney, 
And don’t waste yer swateness on Maggie O’Roon. 
A bright, sparkling Irish song, much sought for and very 
fun provoking. 


Wary Lee. Songand chorus. Bb 2.... 
The brook goes tinkling down the hill, 
Singing towards the sea, 
While in the shadow of the mill 
Sits modest Mary Lee. 
One rosy cheek, one dimpled hand, 
A smile, and then a dream ; 
Come, sailor lover, seek the lassie, 
Sleeping by the stream. 
Chorus—Tinkling down the hill, singing towards the sea, 
Bringing joy to modest Mary Lee. 
Come, sailor lover, etc. 
One of the best and most simple of Mr. Pease’s songs, 
with a chorus particularly taking, and destined to be very 
popular. 


My Childhood’s Home. Song and chorus. E 


SUraud ...-ceeeeee 
Tm wand'ring to-day o’er my dear, dear home, 
1 view scenes of childhood wherever I roam, 
They bring recollections of times gone by, _ 
‘And strengthen anew many a dear, happy tie. 
Chorus— es 
The grass grows as green and the flowers bloom as fair, 
The Bird's song is borne on the sweet summer air, 
The brook ripples gently to-day as before, 
‘And all are as dear as they were when of yore. 
‘A song and chorus the repetition of which will grow 
bright and new in frequency, and reveal beauty and loveli- 
ness the oftener sung. 


Maiden’s Life. Song. Bb 3.......-+e++++-Robjohn. 30 

Underneath the shadow of the waving trees, 

Swinging back and forwards in the summer breeze, 

Sits a little maiden, golden haired and fair, _ 

With no thought of love yet; ah, young maid, beware. 

A sweet melody, wed to words worthy a better theme, 
accompaniment nice and just, and a good study for those 
desirous of improving in counterpoimt and song writing 1n 
this direction, 
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Mother’s Love. Songand chorus. C 3....Levering, 380 
The love of a mother, how tender and sweet, 
With the essence of care and duty replete ; 
It findeth a home deep down in the breast, 
And allits rich depths no words can express. 
Chorus—Twill gladden our hearts whatever may come, 
And guide us at last to a heavenly home. 

A soul longing for the joyous, happy scenes of childhood 
and youth, under the guidance of a fond mother's care, pic- 
turing in memory the happy scenes there passed, clescribes 
the sentiment of both words and music of this beautiful 
song and chorus. 


Marsellaise Hymn. 


French and English words. 


DeVIsle. 2% 


Ye sons of France awake to glory! 

Hark! hark! what myriads bid you rise, etc. 

_ This grand national song is too familiar to need descrip- 
tion or comment. The arrangement for piano forte is grand 
and effective. 


Night. Ballad. F4........csccsscccecsccesees Robjohn. 


The little sparrows have their nest, 

God gives the pretty creatures rest, 

He watches o’er the smallest thing, 

That nightly folds its weary wing. 

Sleep, baby, sleep. 
A quaint, but charming little slumber song; rather difli- 

cult accompaniment, but capable of fine effect, if very nicely 
performed. 
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BRAINARD’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


PLANO FORT 


A new and improved course of instruction, which, for 
progressive arrangement, thoroughness and simplicity, is 
superior to all other books. Added to which are the Must- 
CAL HINTS FOR THE MILLION, by Karl Merz. 

The teacher who examines this method will find the text 
books for the piano forte by Beyer, Bertim, Ifunter, Czer- 
ney, Couppey, Duvernoy, Kohler, Krause, Plaidy, Rich- 
ardson, Mason; in fine, the leading masters of the piano, 
represented and combined, which the author’s large experi- 
ence in teaching has enabled him to do, in fingering, trans- 


position, etc., thereby adapting to the present wants in the | 


advanced state of the art. 


No Jeweled Beauty Is My Love. Song. 
Clark 
No jeweled beauty is my love, 
Yet, in her earnest face, 

There’s such a world of tenderness, 
She needs no other grace. 

Her smiles and vorce around my life 
In light and mus ¢ twine, 

And dear, O very dear, to me, 
Is this sweet love of mine. 


Mr. Clark has given us a rare little gem in this sons; 
would prove a valuable addition to the repertoire of iny 
baritone singer; juciciously transposed. 


No Little Baby’s Voice Toeday. Song and cho- 
rus. G 38...... RA icons: wodevece ee +e. Naylor. 


In death our little baby sleeps, 
The one we loved is gone, 
In anguish now your mother weeps, 
For wueath has claimed our little one. 
No little patt’ring feet we hear, 
Or baby’s murmuring voice so mild, 
For now all seems so dark and drear, 
Since I have lost my darling child. 
Chorus—No little baby’s voice to-day, 
No clinging, helpless little thing, 
Tiny dresses now are put awily, 
For death has taken our little one. 
Although the poetry is extremely faulty, the sentiment is 
good, and the i 


£0 


music put to it has many redeeming features. 
To one not inclined to criticize very closely, this song would 
be valuable. 


Nettie Wynde. Song and chorus. Bb 2...- Stewart. 


Oh, why have yor left me in tears, 
And gloom I can never dispel? 

And why have you caused me the fears, 
‘And heart pains I fain would repel? 

Oh, dim’d are my eyes now with weeping, 
And bitter the pangs of my mind, 

For over my thoughts now is creeping 
The memory of thee, Nettie Wynde. 


Chorus—Gone art thou far away, 
Where the sweet angels roam, 
And [am weeping all day, 
Oh, why have you left me alone ¢ 
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O Take Me from the Festal Throng. 
chorus. Bb3 


O take me from the festal throng, 
Where loving hearts grow brightly cold, 
And let me hear one burning song, 
That thrilled my soul in days of old. 
I may not feel that kindly flame, 
The trembling hope, the inward glow, 
For dreams of beauty, love and fame 
Ave fading lights of long ago. 
A sweet, pleasant song, the sentiment in the words of 
which will find an echo in the response of hearts breathing 
after the happiness therein sought for, but seldom found. 


Over and Over Again. F 8 .se0cee.l2ervtck. 


Over and over again, 
No matter which way I turn, 
Lalways find in the book of life 
Some lesson I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill, 
I must grind out the golden grain, 
| I must work at my task with a resolute wl, 
Over and over again. 
A nice gem of a song, easy accompaniment. 
yow ll sing it * over and over again.” 


Only Joking. 
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Song and 
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Puy it, for 


Bb 2. How- 


Comic song and chorus. 


We’re all quite fond of joking, 
No matter where or when, 
As along life’s stream we're floating 
Its common with all men; 
And oftentimes the ladies 
Indulge among the rest, 
And even little babies 
To joke will try their best. 


. There’s fun in this song, and who, we ask, does not}! 
innocent fun? Get the song, and test the truth of our ass. .- 


tion. 
Only a Little While Longer. Song and chorus. 
WD 2.55.00 penuuaehwe Some ay ee MeChesne ). 


They are gone, they are gone, not a friend haye L here, 
One by one, dropping like leaves In the sere, 

Till the last one has passed over the river so cold, 
Leaving me friendless and lonely, and old; 

Weary with waiting ancl watching in yain, 

O how L long for the reaper to come, 

And gather me home, and gather me home. 


The beautiful vignette of this song is worth its price ail 
more, to say nothing of the touchmg sentiment of tie 
words applied to a sweet and flowing melody, adapted by a 
gifted author. This song should be in every ‘house. 7 


fo 


One More Gallant Charge, Boys. Song ani cho- 
WUSs EF 2 orcsceacsswicsee sw vaate Memee an neee Van Aiken, 


The day begins to dawn at last, 
Once more, and all together, 

We'll rout the traitors as the blast 
Strips trees in stormy weather. 

Though long and sorrow! the night, 
Joy cometh in the morning, 

Close up the ranks, stan firm, and Right 
Shall triumph with the dawning. 


A stirring patriotic song, movement graceful, easily com- 
mitted to memory, remaining long after heard. * 


bia eg He Never Come? Song 


<0 


and chorus. 
Barker. 30 
The hours are waning, waning, 

While she sits and waits alone, 
The fire is fading, fading, 

From the desolate hearthstone : 
A thousand feet press onward, 

As she listens for his tread, 
“he room grows stiller, stiller, 

Like the chambers of the dead. 


A perfect little gem of asong, with a charming chorus; a 
great favorite among the temperance lodges, for its beauty 
and pathos. 7 


Old Rustic Porch, Songand chorus. F 2..Linwood. 


How dear unto me was Jhe 91d rustic porch, 
With its ivy and woodbine entwined, 

Where the wild roses climb’d o’er the old garden wall, 
And the jessamine waved in the wind. 

Where we first told our love at the twilight hour, 
And we vow’d to be constant and true, 

Till the night wore away like a sweet pleasant dream 
And the pale moon rose up to our view. : 


Chorus—Oh, well I remember the sweet summer night, 
And the bright face that welcomed me there, 
Though now she is laid in the churchyard shade 
And hath slept there many a year. ; 
A charming sentimental song, touching and effective 
hence already a great favorite. 7 


One Kindly Word. A ballad. Eb 3 


One kindly word before we part, 
One word beside farewell, 
For that would ever haunt my heart, 
Like some most mournful knell. 
Oh, speak to me, oh, speak to me, 
As ofttimes thou hast done, 
For when I say farewell to thee, 
Forever I'm alone. 
One of Myr Castle’s most popular songs, ever admired 
when well and artistically rendered, 
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Our Old Clock. Songandchorus. C 2...... Barton. 40 


The old elock stands on the mantel, 
Swinging to and fro, 
Its busy wheels still rattle, 
As they did long years ago. 
Its time-worn face so yellow 
Now peeps through the broken pane, 
Its tones 80 sweet and mellow 
Ring out on the air again. 
Tick, tick, ticking away, 
Year after year, as time ro}ls on, 
Just as it did in childhood’s day, 
Singing the sae old song. 


A simple, but truly beautiful picture of an old heirloom, 
which is ticking off the minutes in many atamily. The song 
will be justly prized for its real merit and truthful sentiment. 


Our Heroes. Song and chorus. Eb 2.........-. Sage. 30 


Three cheers for our heroes, 
Not those who wear the stars, 
Nor those who wear the eagles, 
The leaflets and the bars. 
We know they are gallant, 
And honor them too, 
For bravely ting 
The Red, White and Blue. 


A fitting tribute to the memory of the ** boys in blue,” who 


asked no higher honor than to fight as privates under the 
old flag. 


Patriotic Hymn. Songand chorus. D 3....Drake. 30 


Dear native land! we sing to thee, 
Our own Columbia, great and free. 
O, minstrel harp, awake, awake! 
And in the joyful sound partake. 
And thon, fair banner of the brave, 
Wave in thy par proudly wave! 
Lift up thyself, o d flag, and be, 
Revered by all, on land and sea. 


The aboye words, by Mrs. M. A. Green, embody the 
noblest and most lofty expression of true and fervent deyo- 
tion to our country and the dear old flag. Mr. Drake has 
admirably adapted this excellent composition, rendering the 
whole a most desirable piece for any patriotic occasion. 


Roll On, Tippecanoe. Song and chorus. D 2. 
BEF ORMD reese crn ee cecctceese SUMS se ei aesomaccess ue «- 40 


In fancy I sit in the old oak canoe, 

That furrowed the waves of the Tippecanoe, 

When light-hearted sports, childhood’s fondest of themes, 
Awoke into being my infantile dreams. 

I hear it again, as in the days that have flown, 

The murmuring wave, with its low, gentle tone, 

And dreamily wonder when far I’m away, 

Who lists to the murmur that’s borne on thy spray. 


This song will carry many a one in fancy to the home of 
his childhood, and its rural surroundings, the cot, the or- 
chard, the little brook, ete., and most of all, the friends who 
made that home most dear. 


Robin, Sweet Robin. 
Lockwood 


Oh, bury me, dear mother, 

In the vale where I was born, 

Where the whispering brook runs gently by, 
And the lark pours forth his song, 

And where the rose’s sweet perfume 

Will waft above my pare 

There, dear mother, bury me, 

Beneath the willow shade, 

For the robin sings so sweetly, sweetly, sweetly, 
For the robin sings so sweetiy, 

Beneath the willow shade. 


Like all the sweet songs left us by the departed Lock- 
wood, this breathes a spirit of purity and true genius, ever 
admired and appreciated by all lovers of worthy music. 


Rose of the Valley. Song and chorus. 
Thomas ....+ Deut pabmacntins kaw heSeivehcencnvc Ret ee: 35 


Down by the river, 
Dawns her sweet face, 
Where she has wandered, 
Flowers you may trace. 
Sunbeams and blossoms, 
Music of birds, 
Live in her laughter, 
Wake in her words. 
Come to me, darling, never to part, 
Rose of the valley, bloont in my heart. 


! 

Cooper and Thomas, the one in poetry and the other in | 

song, have, with their combined talent, favored the musical | 

world with some of the choicest gems published. The 
above is a worthy ensample of all the rest. 


Song and chorus. Bb 3. 


Raking It In. Songand chorus. G 2... McChesney. 35 | 
| 


This world’s a great work-shop, wherever we go, | 
In which all mankind may find something to do, | 
‘And the lazy man has no excuse for his sin, 

If he live to threescore, and has nothing raked in. 
The farmer well knows if he ploughs not his field, 
That nature refuses her treasures to yield, 3 
Whilst the thistles and thorns fill his cup to the brim, | 
And he lives like a beggar, with nothing raked in. ) 


A dozen homely truths told in a humorous way make up 


the verses of the above song, The music weaves in so nicely 
that you’ve told the whole story in a very short time, con- 
sidering its length. 


Rose of Springwells. Song and chorus 


MeChesney....+ Raltne nicibinle 3eWleWiseaiia tie Waimea bee e swean'evie 35 | 


How sweet is the spring, when the soft winds are blowing, 
When the cold blasts of winter have fled from the scene, 

When our white-bosomed river in beauty is flowing, 
And nature is decked in her mantel of green 

How grand are thy banks, O, thou clear-winding river, 
When bespangled with lilies and bonnie blue bells, 

How oft ’mong thy groves I have wandered with Jeannie, 
My own darling Jeannie, the Rose of Springwells. 
A very pretty melody set to musical words. 


Saturday Night. Song. A 2.........- 


'Twas Saturday night in the old farm house, 
The work of the day was all o’er, 

And Katie, a sweet, little girl of sixteen, 
Was eagerly watching the door. 

The farmer was smoking his cuddy of clay, 
The dame looked so happy and bright, 

For Katie, her darling, was watching for one, 
Who said he’d come Saturday night. 


Mr. McChesney has given us a very delightful picture of 
rural home comfort and * Love’s young dream” realized. 
It is simple and pleasing. 


Sunny South. Song and chorus. Bb 2.. McChesney. 30 


From the cold north I have wandered so weary, 
Once more to visit my old cabin home; 
All the wide world seems so cheerless and dreary, 
Since all my triends have departed and gone. 
Here is the pathway I often have taken, 
Leading close down by the bright river side, 
Here are the cabins now lone pees forsaken, 
Here is the place where my old father died. 


This little gem will at once assert its right to a place on 
prety pianoforte, from the beauty and simplicity of both 
words and music. How many of us will find a responsive 
chord awakened in our own heart as we return to a child- 
hood home, once everything to us, but now devoid of aught 
but sad reminders of former pleasures. 


NEW SILVER SONG! 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


BY W. A. OGDEN, 


It wears better than any other book of the kind published, 
The fact that over four hundred and fifty thousand copies 
have been sold is sufficient proof of its merit. Price, single 
copies, thirty-tive cents ; $8.60 per dozen. Specimen pages 
Sree. 

PUBLISHED BY 


C. J. WHITNEY & COMPANY. 


Star Spangled Banner. Song and chorus. C38.... 24 
O, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming. 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 
O, say, does the star spangled banner yet wave, 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave ? 


This well-known national song needs no eulogism from 
our pen to recommend it to the love of every patriotic soul. 
This arrangement is one of a set comprising six well-known 
national airs, each one of which is accompanied by a valu- 
able historical notice of the origin of all the songs in the 
set. 


Sweet Nannie Lee. Song and chorus. Db 3. Me- 
CHESNEY «00. - ee eee ecreees eeecreccsacacs Ceeereecscceccee 35 
Bright beamed the sunlight on that rosy morning, 
Dim in the distance of boyhood life tome, 
And gay were the moments in youth’s early springtime, 
When I first beheld the maiden, sweet Nannie Lee. 
Wild waved her dark hair in the balmy breezes, 
Joyous her laughter, with heart so light and free, 
And sweet as a bird-song, carols ever lowing, 
From the lips I loved so well, of sweet Nannie Lee. 
Hark, the bells sadly toll their parting blessings, 
Mourntul the sound echoes loud o’er the sea, 
Gently we breathe her name, where ’mid the roses blooming, 
Song birds will chant the praise of sweet Nannie Lee. 


Anything from this favorite author claims favorable atten- | 


tion, and * Nannie Lee” will certainly meet with favor. 


Strew the Flowers. Song and chorus. Ab 2 


Straub .ecaceccsseess a Siemans Gila we Ae oe pes 204 


Here upon this hallowed ground, 
We bring our offerings rare, 

While holy incense, breath of flowers, 
Is borne upon the air. 

Here we come in memory 
Of the honored and the brave, 

Who fought, our dear and lovely land 
From tyranny to save. ; 

A memorial song, a beautiful tribute 
heroes, who died in defense of our country. 


to the sleeping 


««-MecChesney. 30 | 


| Spirit of <i hy Love and Beauty. Duet and 
Chorusigue tec ccs proccess dare ren we ie Whiting. 30 
| Spirit of light, love and beauty, 
Bind for me thy golden band, 
Teach my heart to know its duty, 
Guide me to your glorious land. 
A chaste and pleasing production ; not at all difficult. 


| "The Shy Little Maiden. Ballad. Ab2..Sherwood. 30 


A secret Pve got, would you all like to know, 
It is of myself, shall [ tell it to you ? 

Ah, yes, I would like to, but where’er I’m seen, 
They call me the shy maid of sweet seventeen. 
Only just seventeen, sweet seventeen, 

Surely but seventeen, sweet seventeen. 


We advise all young ladies of sweet seventeen anil there- 
abouts to procure this captivating little ballad, and find ont 
me secret which proves the little maiden not only “shy,” 

yut sly. 


Sweetly Thine Eyes Are On Me Beaming. 
Song atid chorus) “A0'S). ooo. cpecucects<ctenees Wheat. 35 


Sweetly thine eyes are on me beaming, 
Winning my soul with their brightest ray, 
While ’neath their glow my heart lies dreaming, 
And softly float the hours away. 
Sweet hours that no sadness borrow 
From the bright moments of to-day ; 
Nor let me fear the eoming morrow 
Will steal the joys that round me play. 
This is an excellent sentimental song, uniting technical 
skill to grace and beauty. 


Sweet Alena Bell. Song and chorus. Bb 2. Me- 
CRESNCME iad os 'nnieale wane Jae aaa oman esaa anes nia *pirquise ns s.ai¢ 36 


Beneath the waving pines, where the shadows come and go, 
In a moss-covered cottage in the dell, 
There dwells a blithesome fairy, whose heart is pure as snow, 
And they call her sweet Alena Bell. 
C horus— 
May every joy so rare linger with our darling fan, 
May life’s shadows never round thy heart entwine, 
Oh, sweet Alena Bell, may angels guard thee well, 
In that cottage underneath the waving pine. 
This is a very taking piece; would be good for a gentle- 
men’s quartette. The chorus, especially, is excellent. 


Somebody’s Darling. Song and chorus. 
MOOV 6 1cite wcbiesindactene siso Sth s rep eheamaasat mene tee 30 


In a ward of the whitewashed hall, 
Where the dead and the dying lay, 
Wounded by fatal Minie bal), 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day. 
This is a very familiar song, as sweet as any that came out 
after and at the time of the war. 


Sweetly Dream, Viletta. Song and chorus. D 2. 
W ROG cednes cndaeras ee ite teens pe Be ieee 40 

O’er the tropical seas, on a beautiful isle, 
Viletta is dreaming ’neath the angels’ soft smile, 
Where the hymns of the breeze, with murmuring streams, 
All mingled in one, like the sunlight’s soft beams. 
There the song birds at morn from the thick shadows start, 
Like musical thoughts from the poet’s full heart, 
There the seraphs at noon wait in silence alone, 
And sing while she’s sleeping; yet all is unknown. 

The words in themselves seem to breathe a song, and have 
been made doubly musical by Mr. Wheat’s happy effort in 
wedding them to a fine flowing melody. 


Softly Now the Light of Day. Hymn. F3..Pease. 35 


Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon my sight away, 
Free from care, trom labor free, 
Lord, I would commune with Thee. 
This favorite hymn has been beautifully arranged, as solo 
and quartette, by Mr. Pease. Is just what every quartette 
choir should have at hand as an opening piece. 


Serenade. Ballad. G 3......... Pec seceeesRobjohn. 35 


T arise from dreams of thee, 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright. 
I arise from dreams of thee, 
And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me, who knows how, 
To thy chamber window sweet. 
Shelley’s exquisite poem has been invested with a double 
charm since so nicely wrought up by Mr. Robjohn. For 
| grace and beauty of thought and feeling this serenade is 
unsurpassed, 


School Parting Song. Duetand chorus. G3..Jack- 
SOM seeesscsreeee ee ereeerecerenece ete ceveceee serecccees 40 


While gathered here with classmates dear, 

| And toiling day by day, 

| The golden hours, ’mid sun and showers, 
Have quickly passed away. i 

And in their flight thro’ scenes so bright, 

| Too soon have brought the day, 

When we must part with saddened heart, 
And last farewell must say- 

Although our paths may lie apart, 
And here we meet no more, 

We’ll hope to meet some future day, 
Upon a happier shore. 


| Written for and sung by the class of 1873 in the Detroit 
i High School, 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 


Peters Selected Cat 


EVERY 


CONCERT SONGS. 


Hitth, Sith, and Seventh Grade. 


This Collection has been selected with 
special reference to the WANTS OF AR-| We never returned. &. 
TISTS. As the classifications refer to 
OUR COPIES, you will see the necessity 
if you 
are not particular in this respect, you will 
receive an inferior copy, full of mistakes, 


of asking for PETERS’ EDITION. 


and, in many cases, in different Keys. 


*Ah! blithesome and gay. 7. G@. DtoAand. 


High Soprano, 


Ah! how Suppress, and Ah! the Pleasure. 5, 


I)< E> SG USp. USOPYENO wiles ele cee os beeen Bagioli, 


Ah! so True! 5. By. D to high Bo. 
Tenor. 


A Kiss. (Go, gentle Flower, with this Kiss.) 
Un Baceio. 5. Eb. 


*AUW bathed in Tears, IT witt divide, and Pale 
and Silent. 7. Eypand A. Ctto A, (or Ct) Mad 


Soprano or 


Scene from Hamlet........ TRATED Siaiic ot cs Thomas. 1 00 | 
AU is quiet. 5. G. DtoF. Mez. Soprano, with 
Violin ad lid. Eng. and Ger. text.............. Rosewig. 35 


Beneath my Feet the Autumn Leaves are fall- 
ing. & Dp. D> to A. Sop. or Tenor.. 


Beneath my Feet the Autumn Leaves are faul- 


ing. 5. B>. By to F. Alto or Bar....... Sponholtz. 50 
Blind Boy. 6. B Minor. F#toG.......... Kroell. 40 
*Bright, glowing Star. La Stella. G. A. Ct to 

A. Mezzo Soprano. Waltz Song ............... Arditi. 5 


Bright Star of Love, 6. G. Ato A. Tenor Song. 


Adapted from Maritana........... 0.0.2. ..505005 Wallace. 50 


*Can it be. Non e@ ver. 5. F. F to G, Sop. or 
Tenor. (Take none but Peters’ edition).......... Mattei. 


*Canitbe, None ver. Alto................. Mattei. 


Comeinand shut the Door. 5. D. Dto Fe. Mez. 
Sop. Arranged from Calcott, by............ Raphaelson. 


“Come thou with me. Mecotu Vieni. 5. Ab. E> 
to Ab. Mez. Sop. or Tenor, from Straniera...... Bellini. 


Come when the Nightingale sings to the Rose. &. 


Hf. 0 to¥. Mez, Sop: \ORWBarstsss.scs. ccc. oc, Dewitt. 
*Dance of Joy. Danza dt Gioia. 6. A5. E> to 
Ap. Waltz Song for High Soprano.............. Ascher. 


*Dance (The) of Love. La Danzad*Amore. &. 


C. DtoA. Waltz Song for High Soprano..Lycantoni. 


*Dawn of Love. 5. E. D# to Gt (or B). Soprano. 
English and German text......0.....cccceecescece Holzel. 
*Dawn of Love. 5. C. Bto E(or G,ad lib.) Alto. 
English and German text........... Sense cis sisi eat Tolzel. 
*Ecstasy. L’Estasi. 7. FtoF. C. For High 
Soprano. Waltz Song ............. rit Seer pane Arditi. 
*Farewell! have Faith. 7. Ep. Cto Bp, ete. Re- 
cit. and Aria, from Hamlet...................... Thomas. 
Farewell! sweet Mary, mine. &. fl). D> to Ad, 
Tenor Song. Eng. and Ger. text.............. Loffman. 8 


*Farewell! ye Days so happy. 5. G. D to FH 
Mez. Sop. or Mez. Tenor. Eng., Ger., and Ital.. -Piatti. 


*Far from thee. 7. F. C below the staff to Baboye. 
Sop. Eng., 


Flower (Ihe) Girl. La Fiora Ja. &. IE. Dto 


high C. Soprano. Concert Song... ........! : Bivignani. 
“Flower Girl Waltz Song. 5. Ep. EtoG. Mez. 
Sop. Arranged from Godfrey, by.............. Dressler. 5 


Waltz Song from Faust.... .... Gounod. 6) 


With Violin Obligato................. Estabrook, 50 


DtoB>. Tenor Song. Torrente. 65 


. Sponholtz. 50 


s 


Fr., Ger., and Ital. text. Waltz S'g. Venzano. 60 
*Far from thee. 7. C. LowGtoF# Alto. Venzano. 60 


sks 1 bee: 


poe of Hew and Popular atusit, 


PIECE eo ee 


Forest Birdling. 5. Ap. Ep to Ap. Tigh Soprano. 


English.and German tort. «seis... ciden dpeekebe Lachner. 
*Prance, I salute thee. 6. G. Cz to A. - Soprano. 
Ask for Peters? OGitOn «<.2y'.\..javnisencdie- deem e Peters. 
Gaily chant the Summer Birds. S. A. E to Ab. 
High Soprano....... G0iwib his Mentee nied ae Me De Pinna, 6 
I Minor. CtoG. Mezzo 
Soprano, Ask for Peters’ edition.......,......../ Mattei. , 


~ 


*How nearly Twas sleeping. 7. E. BtoB. So- 


prano, Scena and Prayer from Freyschutz....... Weber. 
Tam dying, Egypt,dying. 5. C Minor. Ctok. | 
Baritone. ..cc.tisty 20 See nae La Mache. 3: 


*In Days of Childhood, ve di felicit. 5. Bs. 
F to Bp for high Sop. (or I to G for Mez. Sop.) Mazur- 
KA SOD. ...,. . «vs ca¥nglsitls LOREM ee aU eek Gounod, 


| "In the Calmness. Nella Calma. 6. ¥. C to 


D>. High Sop. (or Mez. Sop., ad lid.) Waltz S'g. Gounod. 


*I will divide my Flowers, 7. A. C$ to A (or CH, 
ad lib.) High Soprano,....5.0...0.).2.s005 bees Thomas. % 

Joy (The). La Gioia. 5. B>. Eto G. Mez. So 
prano or Tenor..." 2.5. }Wice eae eee aes Albites. 6 


Kellogg's Flower Song. La Giardiniera. 6. 
D. Chto F. Concert Song for Soprano... .... Giorza. 


We would call especial attention to the following choice 


collection of bound Vocal Music: 


SHINING LIGHTS, 


A collection of Sacred Songs, Price, $1.75 in boards ; $2.50 | 


in cloth and gilt. 


PRICELESS GEMS, 


A collection of beautiful Ballads, by Thomas, Millard, 
Price, $1.75 m boards; $2.50 in cloth and gilt. 


THE OPERA. AT HOME, 


Price, $5 in cloth and gilt. 
beautiful Opera Songs. 


Light Songs and Charming Stories. 6. 6. D 
toA. Cavatina for Soprano. 


Like Death’s Forebodings. 6. G. Btok. Bar. 
Recitativo and Nocturno from Wagner, by...... Dressler. 
Little Bird, here fold thy Wing. &. Dd, eee OF Ko) 
Ap. Concert Song for Soprano.................. Kinkel. 
| Main Truck; or, A Leap for Life. 6. D to Gk. 
Descriptive Song for Tenor...........cceceseeee- Russell. 
Mandolinata. Roman Serenade. 5. @. D to 
G.- Mez, Soprano or Tenor,;.< seeet0 tee Paladithe. 
*Mother’s (The) Recognition. 5. G. DtoG. Mey, 
Soprano or Tenor. Eng. and Ger.... ......:.... Tolzel. 
|*Mother’s Recognition. 5. Ep. Bo to By. Alto, 
Bar., or Base’ sy. sckoceste eeee ee ee TTolzel. 


My Dearest, how fondly I love thee! 5. Eh. 
By to E>. Mez. Sop. or Alto. Letter Song from Périchole, 


My Heartis weary. 5. D Minor. Dtol#. Mez. 
Soprano or Bar. 


*My Lover is the Village Smith. 5. A. Mez. 
Sop. C#to A. Take none but Peters’ edition.. 


My sweetest Thoughts arethine. 5. I. Eto A. 
Soprano‘or Tenortit. ecchsnwenen . sae ++... Hinkel. 


*Nature has Taught us to Kiss. &. EF. Bunder 
the line to A above. The new Il Bacio......... Keller. 


Not all my Wrath. 5. D Minor. © to G. Bari- 
tone in Base Clef. Recit. and Cavatina........... 


| 
| Silent Tove. 5S. 
| 


| * Spirit of Spring. S&S. C. 


Containing over one hundred 


Arr. from Ricci, by Dressler. 4: 


“When those sweet rosy Lips. 
Eng. and Ital..... 2... Arditi, 


Holzel. 5 


er 


Verdi. 60 


*Now a Spell, Tutto un Mondo. &. F. F toc. 
Nigh Soprano (or Mez. Sop., ad id.) Anitta... 


*Oft does the weary Heart. 7. I Minor and A+ 
Major, D to high C (or D5). Brayoura Song for high 


*Once in Thule. 6, A Minor. BtolF. Mez. Sop. 
Eng., Ger., and Ital. Margarita’s Song at the Spinning- 
WOE. vis, sasies siesecaswcseees sch Gounod. 


Nobile Donna. 7. 
Concert Song for Sop way. owes. Meyerbeer. © 


One most noble lovely Lady, 


ay 


I’y. Cto Bd, 


| O sweet Flowers! impart thy mystic Art. 6. 


>. Ctok. Mez. Sop. Eng:, G., and Ital. Gounod. ! 


O tell me, Birdies wild! 5. Fo CtoG. Mez. Te- 
nor. Eng. and Ger. texf. /7. 7. eee «+ Gumbert. = 

Oh, thou sublime, sweet Evening Star! 8. G. 
BtoE, Dar. 1. and Ger., from Tannhiuser. Wagner. © 

*Pale and Silent neath the Waters. 7. A. Dto 


B. MWigh Soprano, from Hamlet...............- Thomas. ©: 


*Pretty Zingarella. G. D. DtoB. Lively Concert 


Song for'Soprano.) 0.7 )...csatinen ae meee Millard. 50 


Repeat that you loveme. 5. I. CtoA, Concert 
Song for Soprano. Eng. and Ital................ Giorza. 


Roland’s Rock. 5&5, 


Base. Eng. and Gervdy. 370), (2a ee aBilgaiger. 5 
Separation. La Separazione. 6. Ey. Yh to Ab. 
Soprano or Tenor, Translated by Wheeler...... Rossini. 


E>. Eb to Ay. Mez. Sop. or Tenor. 


Eng, and Ger. Translated by Barnett,........Schuman. 2 


Sing me a Switzer’s Song of Love. 5. G. Dto 


B (or simplified to G), Soprano........-......- Groschel. 
“Song of the Sea-Shell. 5. I>. E> toG. Sop. or 
Tenor. Mog. and Gers. 3% socks nan eee Keller, 


*Song of the Sea-Shell, 5. G. LowGtoD. Alto 
or Base. 


D to E. Mez. [Sop- 


TANO. FETE ote sree nigis's 25:00 aie Williams. %0 
Sympathy, Consolezmoi. 5. Eb. BytoB. Mez- 
ZO SOPPANO. aie eis sia's fs ssivie os oes wei She Ascher, 40 


Thee only I love, 5. C, Bto G. Mez. Sop. or Te- 
nor, Eng. and Ger. 


E. and Ital, 


Tenor Song. 


Thou everywhere, 5. Dy. D> to F. Mez. Sop, or 
Bar. Bng-and Ger. text...¢/ ¢.,+...:0 ee Lachner. 


Thow who canst teach me. 5. By. DtoF. Mez. 
Sop. Eng., Ger., and Ital. Song of the Pope.. . Mozart. 


‘Tis True! E Ver. & I] Minor. DétoE. Mez. 


Sop. onWbanblione bag .S..00s S25 tock een Campana. 
*Triumph of Love. 5, E>. D to Ab. Soprano. 
Eng. and Italian, Written for Mlle. Nilsson..... Operti. 


Vale of Youth. 5. D Minor and I. C to G. 
Soprano or Tenor, Eng. and French............. Tonel. 


Vale of Youth. 5. E>. BtoF. Altoor Bar.. Zonel. 
Wanderer's Song. 6. E>. By to Eb. Bar. or Base. 
Eng. andiGer.’. 25 dincisadepeeee c. O aL ee Proch. 
6. D. Chto A. 
Waltz Song for Soprano, 
Where e’er I go, thou goestwith me S. G. Eto 
A. Sop. or Tenor, Eng. and Ger.... ..........00. Adi. 


Where e’r Igo, ete. Alto or Bar., 


*With Song and Dance. 6, By. D to Bb. Waltz 
Song for Soprano, Eng. and Ital................. Arditi. 


Yes. Through my Efforts thowart Free. 7. A. 
Cz toB. Wigh Soprano, Eng., Fr., and Ital.. Meyerbeer. 


Pieces Marked * have Picture Titles. 


1, Easy, to 7, Very Difficult. 


Black Letters, the Key. The other Letters, the Compass, 


Address all Orders to J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher, 599 Broadway, New-York, 


+ Gounod. 40 


.. Verdi. 90 


Ehgvand Geri «cs, ods eee Keller. 60 


Arranged from Abt, by Raphaelson. 35 


| Thou beauteous as an Angelart. & Bb. FtoG. 
Arr. from Ricci, by Dressler. 39 


eB Snr bo eee, Abt, 5K 
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: ada ine tail! 
GLEE BOOKS AND PART SONGS, fey VOCAL OPERAS AND OPERETTAS — ORATORIOS, CAREASAS, AND $A-| Price. etait 
CONTINUED ; ‘ ’ CRED WORKS8—Oontinned, | ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, AND SA- . 
Hatton’s 24 Foar-Part Songs for Male Ask for Novello’s Original Octavo L’ Allegro, by Bandel.......... Paper} 1 25 | CRED WORKS—Continued, 
Voices. (The 7th vol. of Novello’s Edition, and take no other copy. hey ‘the s Same, Elegantly bound. . F ull gilt 2 00 | 
Part Song Book, vol. IX of the same are correct, finely printed, and give ail | Folio Bdition.. 5 er! | 
collection, contains part Male and part the Recitatives. They are copied from ss Voeal Parts (Choi uses) Hymn of Praise (Lobgesang), by Men- 
Mixed uartets; the other volumes original scores as used in London, Paris. Orche ‘stra Ports (String)... delssohn. With Symphony.. .Paper| 80 
are for Mixed Voices.).......... Cloth} 2 00 || Berlin, ete. & (Wind) . The Same. Elegantly bound. ‘Full gilt) 1 50 
Hiles’ Six Four-Part Songs re. Paper| 50 ve PONS COne Ss os. dws ms | Folio Edition............. 
Leslie’s Choral Music, a superb collec- Der Freischutz, by Weber. English and '| Antigone, by Mende!ssohn.......Paper’ 1 60 || = Vocal Parts (Chornses). . 
tion of ~~ “eens Motetts, ete. German.. < Raise Paper 1 00 | The Same. Folio Fdition............ I} ¢ Orchestra Parts Wi 
po Se S.-i es Cloth} 4 00 The Same. Cloth........... “Full gilt| 2 00 Vocal Parts (Choruges)... "s ng). 
el a in 50 Numbers. ‘10 to 2 Don Giovanni, by Mozart. English and | + Orchestra Parts (Sting) | 5 Bodh Seares jo0.4 . ..s020s 
2. ee eee peach 10 Ttal «esas 2 EERE eee og ok ps ee 1 C0 : s ee Win |} Israel in Egypt, by Handel.......Paper| 80 
Leslie's 8 Six Four-Part Songs (7 P. 8. B.) The Same, Cloth.. “nll gilt; 200 | Full Score....... Thes ame. Elegantly bound. “frail gilt 1 50 
Pa OPEL « «senses eee eee teres ee eees 50 || Fidelio, by Beethoven. ish ond Athzlic, by Mendelssohn........5 oe aper! 80 | Foho Edition:...... ..... 
Leslie’s Six Four-Part Songs. (16 P.S Geri sds... <..+-- . Paper} 1 60 || The Same. Elegan ty bound..Full gilt! 1 50 | _ Vocal Parts (Choruses)... 
| sges Ee Paper 50 The Same, Cloth........... Full git! 2 (0 || Ae Fol:o Edition. .......0...) | ss Orchestra Parts (String). . 
Lemmen’s Six Four-Part Songs... Paper 50 || Fille du Reg’t, by Donizetti. English Athwic, hy Mendelrsohu. Vocal Parts} Ge ag Sirs CWT Eine ) 3, 
Macfarren’s 8 Four-Part Songs. (52.8 | and TEMINe. scuselt® . caihh ««. Faper| 1 00 ARAFAT), ee RS ORE | a er | Pa lL Sctre?., ue adnate «os 
De A Sea Gh hin iF a sine ge as oe Paper 50 The Same, Cloth...........Full gilt} 2 04 || The Sum. Over estra Parts pal) || Jephtha, by Handel,.............Paper} 80 
Macfarren’s 6 Four-Part Songs. ne. s || Fra Diavolo, by Auber. tha and! } 3 &— (Wind) . | The Same. Hogans bound,. Full gilt} 1 50 
Hote Oe -apel 50 | French... Bewty was ores oe aper! 1-6) 4 : PUTS COLES. costes. os Seton | = “olio ition. t).i0082... 
Macfarren’ 86 Four-Part Songs. (13 ps. The Samm@e Oloth..c562 25. Fulledt! 2.60) Autumn, by Haydn, . Ps meat 5O |! xe Vocal Parts (Choruses). . 
3 Bhna§) nn een oe Peper! 59 || Il Barbiere, by Rossini. English and} Bride of Dunkerron, by Smart. . Paper} 1 00 | Be Orchestra Parts (String)... 
Macfarren’s 6 Four-Part Songs. (20 P..8 CO a eee cae e Paper, 1 00 The Sune. Elegan ly bound. .F “wil gilt| 1 50 a pela i,'p 11's ) ee 
bP oh (rae Pape 50 | The Same, Cloth.......a0s¢ Full gilt} 2 00 Folo Edition .... wb ETH) SCOPCs: . see eae oe Let 
Macfarren’s 7 Four-Part Songs. (3 P. 8 La Traviata, by Verdi. English and | jie Vocal Parts (Choruses). i} dob, by B.D. Chipps.., «2m. s aegaes Paper! 1 60 
WAS GAS oO 8A 60a Paper 50 } Hn eo ee Seen ; Paper} 1 00 |} Calvary, by Spohr............... Paper, 100, Joshua, by Handel.. Paper| 80 
Macirone’s 6 Four-Part Song Paper 50 The Same. Cloth...........Full gilt} 2 00 || ThesSame. Blegantly bound. Full gilt} 2 00 The Same. Hlegantly poun ull gilt} 1 50 
Mendelssobn’s Quartets. A. B. Il Trovatore, by Ver English and { et Folic Edition. ........... | Folio Edition............. 
Original Worde..... ......... Folio] 6 50 | Tiel eee cen ates ones Paper| 1 00 | he Vocal Parts (Choruses).. = Vocal Parts (Choruses).. 
The Same. Elegant 8vo Fd....Full mili} 350 |} The Same. Cloth........... Full gilt} 2 C0 | Hs Orchestra Parts (String). . os Orchestra Parts (String)... 
Gyo Nd. .:.. 4. Paper} 2 50 || I Puritani, by Bellini. English ond i} ae ‘s (Wind).. bd (Wiud) .. 
“ie Separate Vocal Parts.. 65 tal eee tute oe ss <p BPR Bane 2 Paper} 1 00 4 Pag BCorerseue.< |... sluice ‘i FUTSCORG s 65.04n 8 ow etedes 
“f, In see Numbers. Folic | The Same Cloth........... Full gilt! 2.00 || Christus, by Mendelssohn........ Paper| 50 || Judas Maccabieus, by Handel....Paper| 80 
-40 to 7 cts., each| 40 {| Jessie Lea, Operetta by Macfarren | The Same. Folio Edition.... ........ The Same. Elegantly bound. “Fullgilt 150 
Mendelssohn’s io, Pour-Part Songs. &. Voth) MRNONAD oe 5 oo 5s atietaleyere vie 3/0 90 0 | 6 56 |} oh Vocal Parts (Choruses).. Folio Edition............. 
1d eee Papel 50 || Lohengrin, by Wagner. English and ) ie Orchestra Parts (String)... a Vocal Parts (Choruses)... 
The Same, in Single Numbers.. each 6 Gernigeneae Os ejgeui'g-sped «ic -aper| 1 00 4| “© (Wind) .. es Orchestra Parts (String). . 
Mendelssobn’s 13 Two-Part Songs. Eng- The Same. Oloth. 0.0.5... Full gilt} 2 00 || be WME SCOTCs see 852 sce ee ot Ve be “© (Wind) .. 
lish and German.............. Voliu} 2 00 Lorely, by Mendelssohn (an Unfinished ‘| Christi:n’s Prayer, by Spohr..... Paper| 65 | ce Full Score 
The Same, 8vo Edition. . .. Pape 80 OCTANE aad e aki ves cece es: Paper! 80 | The Same. Elegantly bound... Full gilt! 1 25 |! King Stephen, by Beethoven 
pa 8vo +f Cloth} 1 50 || Lucia, by Donizetti. English and Ital. Folio Edition.,........... The Same. Vocal Parts (Choruses).. 
Mendelssohn's 24 Four-Part Songs (Open PHPGree ieee ke ereehe «oleic e ye a oes ; 1 00 ce Vocal Parts (Choruses).. {| Last Judgment. by Spohr......... Paper 80 
Air Music). Voices only. Words The Same. Cloth.........%. Full gilt; 2 0¢ } +s Orchestra Parts (String)... | The Same, Elegantly bound. .Full gilt) 1 50 
SY ROVE OG ade cores Scans Pauper 40 |; Lucrezia, by Donizetti. English and ae ee OWN ie i Folio Bdition............. 
THOME FPR. ).5. 2105» ois 2 In cloth} 65 | pak Meneses cos oc cece ce. Paper| 1 00 || oi PUIbeCOrerae sr... sce date | oF Vocal Parts (Choruses).. 
vz Elegant Cloth Edition. .Gilt 80 The Same... Cloth....0.. 5... Fall gilt} 200 || Creation, by Haydn.............. Paper| 8&0 | ey Orchestra Parts (String)... 
- In Single Numbers. .. .each 5 |} Masaniello, by Auber. English and | The Same. Elegantly bound, . Full gilt} 1 50 8 Wind) .. 
bd Piano Partes... 3. 53: Pape 16 Ereneiesas eo eas dctels Seta. Paper! 1 40 | Folio Edition ............ Ve Full Score .o= bo scne sacs 
Moore's Irish Melodies. Harmonizec The Same. Oloth....:...... Full gilt} 2 40 | “y Vocal Parts (Choruses). Lay of the Bell, by Romberg..... Paper| 80 
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LEE & WALKER'S PUBLICATIONS. 


Plant! Forte Method. aap the very sical Pastime? 


popular writer, Sydney Smith. We are particularly 
desirous that teachers shall secure copies of this 
work at once, as it is calculated to greatly facilitate 
teaching, and to advance the pupil by a more rapid 
and thorough course than has been heretofore 
conceived. The method is immensely popular in 
Europe. Pupils will find this work a thorough self 
instructor. Price in boards, $2.00. 


Getze’s School for the Parlor Organ 
, AND MELODEON.—The most popular School 
' for the Parlor Organ and Melodeon. Every house- 
hold possessing one of these favorite instruments, 
should secure a good and reliable «instructor. 
Getze’s New School is the most complete and 
desirable work ever published. It contains quite 
a number of organ voluntaries, and arrangements 
of favorite hymn tunes, &c., for more advanced 
practice. Price, $2.50. 


The Musical Gift.—A collection of 


elegant pieces for the Piano-forte. Comprises :— 
Fantasias, Marches, Reveries, Polkas, Schottisches, 
Mazourkas, Waltzes, etc., by various popular au- 
thors. To meet the anticipated demand for this 
desirable book, a large edition will be struck off, so 
as in no case to disappoint the many who prefer 
music in the much more convenient and cheaper 
form of a volume. Price, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2. 
? Gilt, $2.50. 


The song Gift.—Companion to the 


Musical Gift. Comprising a large selection of Pop- 
ular Songs and Choruses, etc., from the pens of 
many of our best Writers. In every way a most 
desirable work. It is, without question, the very 
best thing of the kind out. Price, boards, $1.50, 
cloth, $2.00, gilt, $2.50. 


Silver Wreath. —A collection of Bal- 


lads, Duetts.and Trios, worth its weight in gold. 

No home can afford to be without this magnificent 

Work. Each piece has a piano accompaniment. 

The selections are the very best, comprising nearly 

sixty pieces, fullsize. Price, boards, $2.50. Cloth, 
2 $3.00, gilt, $4.00. ‘ 


Beauties of Strauss.—For the Piano. 
Embracing all the most popular Polkas, Waltzes, 
ete., of Johann Strauss, with elegant lithograph. 
The best collection of Dance Music in print, price, 
cloth, $5.00. 


Winner’s Easy System for the 
VIOLONCELLO.—Embracing full and compre- 
hensive rudiments, progressive exercises, and agree- 
able selections of the most popular tunes known. 
The book supplies a universal want. Price, 75 cts. 


for the Violin and Piano, by Sep Winner. Just 
Published. A new and large collection (two hun- 
dred and twenty-four pages) of the latest and most 
popular melodies, arranged in a pleasing and easy 
manner for amateurs of ordinary ability. 


« Cloth 
“ “ 


The music in this book is so arranged that the 
Violin or Flute part is directly over the Piano 
accompaniment. The Violin part is also printed 
in a separate volume. 

Price in Boatas,.cssysisssscvincevatousenedevedss $1 50 
0-66 < Ohothssspstecel aaepaarteeet meee 2 00 

In fact the entire work is complete and perfect 
in every particular, and one of the most desirable 
publications ever issued; it is the first and only 
work of the kind ever published in this country. 

The high reputation of the author (Mr. Sep. Win- 
ner) in this line is the best assurance of its merit. 
The unprecedented sale of ‘‘ Solos from the Opera,” 
“Parlor Duetts” and the ‘Evening Hour” set, 
with hundreds of other popular arrangements for 
the Violin and Piano have established his style and 
reputation throughout the country. 

The music consists of new and standard Marches, 
Waltzes, Galops, Quadrilles, and all other styles of 
dances, also a splendid selection of Opera Airs 
and other melodies arranged as Violin Solos, in- 
troducing Harmonics, and various embellishments 
pertaining to the instrument. The above melodies 
can be obtained separate for the Flute. 


Bound i in Boards.. aueb soanap sin mal ++ $1 50 
© ClOCH....00ccseve vessacevevne envscsoneres 2 00 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without 


WORDS.—A neat and new edition of these most 
charming of compositions, carefully jingered by 
the well known pianist, C. H. Jarvis. This is the 
most correct edition in print, and contains among 
other improvements, the names of the pieces trans- 
lated. In most editions this important item has 
been entirely overlooked, The clear and beautiful 
impressions, white paper and handsome binding of 
this work, make up one of the choicest of presents 
imaginable. No pains or expense have been spared 
to make this edition perfect. Price, cloth, $4.00 


Operatic Leaves.— Beautiful melodies 


for the piano. Selected from the various favorite 
operas, carefully fingered (without octaves), and 
pleasingly arranged by the distinguished composer 
Fr. Kummer, This work is already creating a 
steady demand, and is, we believe, the most excel- 
lent and desirable work of the kind now published. 
The book is a large one, handsomely bound, and 
cannot fail to prove a most desirable gift. It is 
worth in sheet form at least $25.00. Price, cloth, 
complete, $6.00. . 


Elegant duetts Stiegler’ s Modern Violin School.— 


A collection of beautiful, brilliant, and progressive 
airs for this popular instrument, with clear and 
reliable instruction. Price, paper cover, 75 cents. 


Early Flowers.—A garland of beau- 


tiful hymns, easily arranged for youthful voices, 
with accompaniment for Organ or Piano. Price 
Fifty cents. 


Guiding Star.—By Rev. D. C. John. 


A new and admirable work for the use of the 
Sabbath School. This elegant and very appropriate 
work is one of the most desirable of its kind, hay- 
ing been prepared with great care, and designed to 
enhance the interest of the cause in every depart- 
ment. Price, 35 cents. ue 


The Amateur.—The first Musical 


Journal of America, subscription only one dollar a 
year. Beautiful stories, interesting sketches, charm- 
ing poems, delightful music, appear in every 
number of “ The Amateur.” Nine pages of choice 
musicGn every number of “ The Amateur,” origi- 
nal and selected reading matter in every number of 
“ The Amateur.” Art, literature, music, musicat 
news from all parts of the country. No musicai 
scholar can afford to be without “ The Amateur,” 
subscription, one dollar per year. Ten dollars’ 
worth of music published in “ The Amateur” 
during the year, send one dollar to the publishers, 
and “ The, Amateur” will be sent regularly to 
your address for one year. Sample copy ten cents, 


The Sabbath.—The Sabbath is the 


title of a new book being prepared for church 
choirs of all denominations. The work will com- 
prise some 400 pages, and contain not only the old 
standard tunes now in use throughout the country, 
but many new and beautiful ones adapted to the 
various metres found in hymn books in general use. 
The Sabbath will also contain a choice selection of 
chants, sentences and anthems, appropriate for any 
church service, which will make the book more 
complete than any heretofore published. Contribu- 
tions of tunes, sentences, and anthems, to the above 
work will be thankfully received, and may be sent 
to the editor, C. Everest, care of Lee & Walker, 


922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac. 


—Our list of new publications in this issue of the 
Almanac is very large. While the Almanac is only 
a condensed catalogue of our latest and most popular 
productions, it is all the more valuable to the general 
public. Comprising our finest publications, repre- 
senting the tone and quality of our immense cata- 
logue, it will continue to be a channel of the first 
importance to our many and increasing patrons. 
. Copies sent free on application. 


Any of the above Books sent t by mail, post-paid on receipt of price. 


922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


197 Jefferson Avenue. { Publishers, 
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$1.00 per Year. 


Terms: | 1o Cents per Copy. 


** Music is un all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 
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Through the Valley. 


BY WILLIAM WEBSTER. 


We wander up and down the vailey, 
Singing songs and shedding tears ; 
We gather flowers where thorns are hidden, 
Hearts are filled with joys and fears. 
Some seek to climb the mountain briskly, 
Oft discouraged lay them down, 
Whilst hopes around them, fiying thickly, 
Cheer them, then away are flown. 
Thus, as we travel, joy and sorrow, 
Meet and blend at every turn ; 
The heart elated with the shining, 
Then, passing through the fires, burn. 
A little while, how few the years, 
‘Till we cross the river o’er, 
Then wend we far beyond the gloaming, 
Landing on another shore. 


Just as we learn the art of living, 
From dear associations torn, 
We seek that other far-off valley, 
Find that “undiscovered bourne.” 
Awhile dear friends mourn our departure, 
Bitter tears are duly shed; 
But, from those hearts so deeply stricken, 
‘Neath the ground are placed the dead. 


To those that mourn, be if remembered, 
There is One who rules above, 

Who acts in His omniscience wisely, 
Great is He in bounteous love. 

We'll trust in Him, whate’er the tiding, 
Knowing there’s a peaceful rest, 

When we have traveled through the valley, 
In the regions of the blest. 


Crude Music in Old Times in Vermont. 

Many of the citizens of Vermont will remember 
of seeing on the $1 bills of the Windham County 
State Bank, a vignette representing bullfrogs fight- 
ing. This was engraved to commemorate the Battle 
of the Bullfrogs. The facts were as follows: 
‘* Many years ago, when the town of Windham was 
newly settled, there came a very dry season. There 
are two ponds in Windham, separated by an inter- 
vening strip of land of considerable extent. Each 
of these ponds was inhabited by a large community 
of the reptiles above named. The smaller pond 
dried up and its inhabitants started in a body for the 
lower and larger pond. They were met in the in- 
tervening space by the community from the larger 
pond, and a fierce and long continued battle ensued 
between the rival communities. Such was the 
hideous bellowing of the frogs during their fierce 
encounter that it alarmed the inhabitants, who at 
first supposed it to be the whoop of hostile savages. 
But curiosity getting the better of their fears, they 
cautiously proceeded to the spot from whence the 
hideous sound issued, and there beheld the strange 
spectacle of two immense armies of bullfrogs, 
covering many acres of ground, engaged in a fierce 
and — battle. This battle continued more than 
hours, and when it was over the ground was literal- 
ly covered with the slain, and it became necessary, to 
avoid the noxious effluvia, to gather and bury them,” 


Love and Music—A Moral Tale. 


She was a music teacher. He played the piano 
|fairly well. They lived next door. It was one of 
those wooden cities so common in this country, 
| where each house stands alone in its little garden. 
| It was summer time and evening. All the windows 
| were open, and from every side came scraps and 
| bits of music from sundry pianos, voices and instru- 
ments. A flute wailed over the way, where the 
“engaged man ” lived. 
| where the young married folks lived, and the young 
| thing who was “‘ paying attentions ” to the First Bap- 
tist soprano was trying the bass of certain touching 
| psalms. 
| Inthe midst of it all she (the music teacher) be- 
gan a slumber song. Then the others paused to 
|listen. When she stopped there was a little pause, 


jand then he played a Kinder Lied. Silence all 
‘round. Then she indulged in a waltz, She felt 
better. Then he galoped, musically speaking. She) 


did not seem to be in that mood, and she replied in 
|“A song without words.” It was touching. Then 
jhe played a bit of the ‘‘Moonlight sonata.” She 
took, and replied with ‘‘ Five o’clock in the morn- 
ling.” The flute fellow, the young couple and all 
the rest of the neighbors sat up in bed or in their 
chairs, held their breaths and listened. 

It was becoming interesting. Every note could 
be heard. The moonlight fell through the trees, 
and it was very calm and still. The firefly roamed 
through the garden, and the dorbugs boomed fitfully 

Then he played ‘‘ Come, rest in this bosom,” and 
some of them stuffed the sheets into their mouths to 
keep from laughing. Then there was a pause, as if 
she did not know what to give next. Then she 
played ‘“O fair dove, O fond love,” or music to that 
effect. There was a suspicion of laughter in the air, 
but the two heard it not. When she finished he, 
too, paused a moment, and then in a sweet and ten- 
der manner played ‘‘I would that my love.” 

It was too much. Someone laughed. Then some | 


body else laughed. Some more laughed. A baby 
woke up and cried horribly, and somebody 


““shooed” it. The laughter filled the night with 
din. A certain window came down with a slam, 
and a piano was heard to shut with a bang. 

For all that, they were married within a month.— 
Vor Humana, 


Neat Turn. 


Hannah F. Gould, one of the Essex county, 
Mass., group of writers (now dead more than twenty 
years ago), satirized her friend and neighbor, Caleb 
Cushing, with this epitaph: 

Lie aside, all ye dead, 
For in the next bed 
Reposes the body of Cushing. 
He has crowded his way 
Through the world, they say, | 
And, even though dead, will be pushing. 
But Cushing as happily turned the tables, thus ; 
Here lies one whose wit, 
Without wounding could hit— 
And green grows the grass that’s above her, 
Having sent every beau 


A voice and a piano dueted | 


A Pathetical Musical Romance. 


| 
| BY ELI PERKINS. 


| 


Yesterday, ‘‘I was just as happy as a big sun- 
flower,” but to-day ‘‘ My heart is full, I can hear it 
| beat.” Ifeel like saying, ‘‘I’m a broken-hearted 
milkman.” 

‘Listen to my story!” 

“‘T knew a little widow.” Her name was ‘‘ Sweet 
Evelina,” and she was the only daughter of ‘‘ Old 
Grimes, that good old man.” 

‘* We met by chance” — T'was in the early spring 
time,” less than ‘‘ A hundred years ago,” “In the cot- 
tage by the sea” (Long Branch). ‘*’Twas a calm, 
still night,” when the stars, ‘‘ Beautiful stars,” shone 
in the ‘‘ Happy home above,” that I met ‘* Sweet 
Evelina,” ‘This dark girl dressed in blue.” 

‘““Sweet Evelina” was ‘Sitting on the stile,” 
watching ‘‘ A bold sailor boy,” as he sang ‘‘A wet 
sheet and a flowing sea,” in his ‘‘ Home on the roll- 
ing deep.” ‘She was a handsome creature, and she 
wore a waterfall.” If ‘‘ Champagne Charley” had 
seen her ‘‘ Walking down Broadway,” he would have 
said, ‘*O, she is such a charmer!” 

‘As I met this little widow,” ‘‘She cast a side 
glance and looked down.” 

“Art thou ‘Dreaming, still dreaming,’ ‘Sweet 
Evelina,’” asked her father, ‘‘A fine old English 
gentleman.” 

‘“«My heart is over the sea,’ father,” replied the 
unhappy daughter. ‘‘ ‘ My lovyer is a sailor boy — 
‘I cannot live always’ single,” and ‘I should like to 
marry.’” 

‘<*Sweet one,’ ‘What are the wild waves saying,’ ” 
asked ‘t Old Grimes.” 

‘When I listen to the ‘Shells of the ocean,’ fa- 
ther, I fancy I hear them say, ‘Paddle your own 
canoe,’ but, father, I prefer to have somebody pad- 
dle it for me.” 

‘“ «Tf T was only married,’” continued Evelina, 
‘©<T'd be gay and happy,’ ‘ In a cot in the valley I 
love.” 

‘«« Sweet Evelina,’” I said, ‘‘‘?m a young man 
from the country,’ and ‘I have no one to love, none 
to caress me! Wilt thou ‘Come to my mountain 
home ’—‘ Come and be my bride?” 

‘**Yes, Ishould liketo marry,’” replied the ‘‘beau- 
tiful dreamer,” “ but my first love, ‘ Captain Jinks,’ 
‘T can ne’er forget.’” 

‘Won't you tell me why, Robin?” I interrupted, 
as I took from her hand “‘ The last rose of summer;” 
‘«oTis but a little faded flower; give, O give it me.’” 

‘«*Ask me not why, eh,’” she replied; then saying, 
‘© ©7is all for thee,’ as she handed me the rose and 
asked, ‘** Will you love me then as now?” 

‘«« With all my heart I love thee,’” I replied; ‘‘ ‘1 
would call thee mine own; ‘I am fancy free.’ ‘ The 
girl I left behind me,’ she has learned to love an- 
other; and now, ‘sweet Evelina,’ ‘you can live inmy 
heart and pay no rent.’ ” 

‘‘T can not think ‘ You're fooling me,’” she re- 
plied, then smiling (That bright smile haunts me 
still), said, ‘*‘ You'd better be off with the old love 
before you’re on with the new.’ Yes, Eli,” she con- 


? 


; To the regions below, 
She has gonede » herself for a lover. i 


tinued, ‘‘Can you say, ‘Good-by, sweetheart,’ to 
‘ Kitty Clyde,’ ‘ Nelly Bly,’ ‘ Anna Laurie,’ ‘ Nellie 
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Gray,’ ‘ Blue-eyed Mary,’ and ‘ Widow Machree,’ and 
let them all go ‘Up in a balloon,’ for me?” 

‘« Yes, dearest, ‘ Loving, I trust in thee,’” I re- 
plied, ‘‘ ‘I will be true to thee,’ as ‘ Old Dog Tray.’ 
O, ‘Sweet Evelina,’ I never could prove false to 
thee,” I sobbed, and then said, ‘ ‘Come, O, come 
with me,’ and leave ‘ The old folks at home.’ ‘ When 
the swallows homeward fiy,’” I continued, “ Wilt 
thou ‘Come to the little brown church?” 

‘«* Breathe softly,’ Eli,” said Evelina. ‘ Can’t you 
‘Wait for the wagon?’ ” 

‘‘No, ‘My dark girl dressed in blue,’ ‘Come, 
haste to the wedding,’ ‘You shall be the merriest 
girl that’s out; ‘Thou art so near and yet so far.’” 

Evelina fell into a trance. ‘‘‘ Sleeping, ] dream 
love,’ dream, love, of ‘ Auld Lang Syne.’” she mur- 
mured in her sleep Then, taking out her handker- 
chief, she exclaimed, ‘‘‘O ye tears.’” Then she 
continued, ‘‘‘1 will offer thee this hand of mine,’ if 
‘Thou wilt love me then as now.’” 

‘“And send off ‘ Dandy Jim,’ ‘Champagne Char- 
ley,’ ‘ Pat Malloy,’ ‘ Ben Bolt,’ ‘Old Dan Tucker,’ 
and all the ‘ Boys in Blue?” 

“ No, no,” exclaimed “Sweet Evelina,” ‘ ‘ Not for 
Joseph,’ you ask too much. How | love the mili- 
tary;’ you may have ‘ John Anderson,’ but I can not 
give up ‘Captain Jinks,’ or ‘The Captain with his 
whiskers,’ for he was a handsome man. ”’ 

‘‘ False one!” I shrieked, looking out on the ‘ Mur- 
muring sea,’ ‘‘‘ How can I leave thee?’ ‘When 
thou art gone from my gaze, like a beautiful star,’ 
and [am wondering, ‘Where are the hopes that I 
cherished,’ ‘You will think of me?” 

‘* Yes, ‘I’m leaving thee in sorrow,’ and ‘ I'll think 
of thee,’”’ she replied, as she tripped, ‘ Lovely as a 
rose,” ‘Along the beach at Long Branch,’ humming 
‘ Then you'll remember me.’ 

“Then, ‘ Sweet Evelina,’” I said, ‘‘I must say, 
‘Sweet love, good night to thee.’ ‘Ye soft blue 
eyes, good night!’ ‘I cannot sing the old songs,’ 
for ‘My heart is lonely now.’ With my ‘ Heart 
bowed down,’ I thought “ ‘It is better to laugh than 
be sighing,’ for ‘ We may be happy yet.’” Then. 
dropping in at the West End, I said, ‘‘* Landlord, fill 
the flowing bowl,’ and ‘ We'll drink, boys, drink’ 
till ‘ Five o'clock in the morning.’”—V. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 


Music as an Accompaniment. 


Although poetry and music are the result of civil- 
ization, they are in some sort natural; for man, from 
his first creation, has burst forth in song. It is the 
natural outpouring of the soul when stirred by any 
unusual and deep emotion—too earnest and strong 
to be confined within the limits of the conversa- 
tional tones and emphasis. Earnest passions flout 
cold forms of speech and reason’s narrow and exact 
confines, and rise from earth on the wings of fancy; 
they must breathe—not common air—but the breath 
of flowers. The voice must follow the words. We 
love to dwell upon some one word which is fraught 
with a depth of meaning for a longer space of time 
than it would require to read a whole line or sen- 
tence—in delight to hold it in ravishment, as a thing 
from which we could not part. 

Thus it is that music is ever wedded to poetry and 
song. 

But song-writers often make mistakes in their se- 
lection of words for music. Poetry may be very 
beautiful, and yet not at all adapted for music. 
There are some mental emotions that words even 
are not sacred enough to touch. They are too deep 
to find expression. Intense grief, for instance, is si- 
lent. To render it fit to associate with words, it 
must be subdued to a pleasing melancholy. Take 
the words, for example:— 

‘““T have sighed to rest me, 
Deep in the quiet grave.” 
Although the grief must be great to create the desire 
expressed, still, it is subdued by the thoughts of 
quietude and rest—the hope of casting off the heavy, 
oppressive weight of sorrow. 

There were very many things composed and sung 
by our forefathers, which it may be doubtful 
whether they could be heard sung with a very pleas- 
ing effect. Take, for, instance, the lines of Dr. 
Watts:— 

* Behold the aged sinner comes, 
Laden with guilt and heavy woes, 
Down to the regions of the dead, 
With endless curses on his head.” 
Or the following, by the same:— 


* But, oh, their end, their dreadful end, 
Thy sanctuary taught me so, 
On slippery banks I see them stand, 
While fiery billows roll below.” 

Grand as the diction is, still the subject is too 
dreadful to be sweetly sung. We can imagine it 
thundered forth as a warning, but not in the sweet, 
soothing strains of musical cadence.—The Musical 
Echo. 


September, 1873. | 


{For the Song Journal.) 
The Floating Island. 


BY WILLIAM WEBSTER. 
There’s an island floating in a far-off sea, 
That is full of beauty and pure delight ; 
On its shores to linger is ecstacy, 
Its glorious visions entrancingly bright. 
The voices of singing birds ever are heard, 
And beautiful flowers do never decay, 
With angelic music the soul is stirred, 
And fairydom reigns with a grand display. 
That delightful island in an unknown sea 
Keeps floating in regions I know not where ; 
Asa child I visit its shores with glee, 
And throw from my mind its burden of care. 


Those friends that are dear 1 oft find by my side, 
Soul mingling with soul, communion sweet, 
Whatever haps in this world may betide, 
*Mid its bowers we find a happy retreat. 


And spirits that have passed to the unknown shore 
Are hoy’ring around me with noiseless tread, 
Their influence causing my spirit to soar 
To still brighter regions far overhead. 
There’s ever within us a something divine, 
That reaches toward perfection and worth, 
As the ivy round our ideal we twine, 
Skywards are tending, away from the earth. 


Music in Our Sabbath Schools. 

While the immense strides made in this important 
direction are too patent to admit of dispute, it must 
be obvious to the close observer that there is a good 
deal of ‘‘gush” about it, Sunday school musical 
matters have advanced at a most wonderful rate, it 
is true, and we agree with the Rev. Mr. Beecher, 
that should music be dropped out of the Sabbath 
schools, ‘‘they would almost dissolve and vanish.” 
The vast number of new books issued from time to 
time, and the almost incredible quantities sold an- 
nually, is of itself quite enough to brace this asser- 
tion. Notwithstanding, we doubt very much if the 
real musical work done, is at all commensurate with 
the books. After at least ten years of close watch, 
we are forced to the conclusion that there has been 
actually no musical development whatever. Hap- 
pening in one of our large and prominent Sabbath 
schools, recently, our painful inferences led us to 
the firm belief that more good voices are ruined in 
Sunday school singing than in perhaps any other 
single way. The prime idea of those having the 
matter in charge we invaribly found to be that the 
children should sing loudly and fast. At least six 
out of ten of the tunes sung were screeched through 
at a rate that almost knocked the breath out of us. 
Verily, it must have had a most soothing effect on 
less go-ahead-itive angelic competitors. In no case 
could we discern the slightest attempt at expression; 
no yielding to sentiment; none of the beautiful cre- 
scendo and diminuendo effects that these little gems 
are so peculiarly susceptible of ; not anything but 
one wild stampede for the finale double bar. Dis- 
tinctness was entirely lost sight of. The sublime 
way in which the beautiful melody “‘ List, the Sab- 
bath Bells,” was made to trot briskly behind that 
martial gem ‘‘ We are marching on with the shield 
and banner bright,” was overwhelming. 

A general idea of the musical advance (!) our 
Sunday schools have been making may thus be 
arrived at. As long as Sunday school people pre- 
suppose that anybody and everybody is thoroughly 
capable of doing their musical work, so long will 
this miserable state of things disgrace the school 
annals. In nine out of ten cases, we may safely 
predict, the persons entrusted with the work, are 
wholly and utterly incapacitated for its performance. 
The task is a very important one, and a very ar- 
duous and intricate one. Let men and women of 
the church who excel in commission, brokerage, 
boot making, stone-cutting, puddings and substantial 
bread baking, etc., wisely seek the advice of good 
musicians in the matter and abide by it.—Amuteur. 


Lake Mahopic, Putnam county, N. Y, is to be 
the site of a new musical and art college. It is to 
bear the name of a wealthy and public-spirited 
New York gentleman, who has given it a munificent 
endowment. The building will be 430 feet long by 
300 feet wide, with two courts in the center. The 
design is in the early English gothic order, and the 
walls will be of white marble quarried in the vicin- 
ity. Accommodations are to be ample for about 750 
pupils and 50 teachers, besides family, guest and ser- 
vant rooms. There will be 400 suites of rooms. 
The music hall will have seating accommodations 
for about 2,500 people, and a stage for operatic rep- 
resentations, with dressing-rooms, ete. The erection 
of the building will be commenced this season, 


Gorresponence. 


_ Letter from Boston. 

A Bie Jump ror Bosron—Pusuic BAND ConcERTS 
Sunpay AFTERNOON—DEATH oF Mr. A. U. Hay- 
TER, THE DISTINGUISHED ORGANIST—SKETCH OF 
His Lire—-Wnuat 1s To BE Done in A Mosican 
Way THE Comina SeAson—TxHE HARVARD Con- 
cERTS— Musical Frstrvats— Boston to Lose 


GILMORE—WaAR AMONG THE CRITICS—GENBRAL 
Notes. 


Boston, August 19, 1873. 

The Boston city government, after a deal of 
“backing and filling,” finally concluded to let the 
masses have open air band concerts this year, and a 
dozen or so of these entertainments have already 
been given upon the common, and other public 
squares. In fact, it went a peg further, and estab- 
lished Sunday afternoon concerts; or, at least, it 
tried the experiment of one Sunday concert, and 
this worked so well that others are sure to follow, 
sooner or later, next year, if not this. It was quite ° 
an advance for the ‘‘hub,” the home of puritanism, 
to take. The concert was given by the Germania 
Band, W. Reitzel, leader, on the 10th inst., and the 
following programme was performed: 


L. MarOhn oe ccscec dsc cescceskpence en eeeienene «+-Mendelssohn. 
2. Chorales (Harmonized by Mendelssohn) ...., ........ Bach. 
$. Overture, “King of Yvetot”..... eo dscuaeovens tk Adam. 
4. Traenmeilied, from “ Die Meistersinger”’....... ++» Wagner. 
5. Selections............ Cocparconeneuecendeamanee Meatan Halevy 

6. Two Songs Without Words......... taeSenecse Mendelssohn. 
7. Trauer March ......... oepivcanvessbecenetueepaeerty Chopin 

8. Gerenade ...5...csscatess Sosernatacnwle shunts se wasted Til. 
9. Selections trom “ The Huguenote”’........... ++. Meyerbeer. 

10. Scene and Aria from “Il Guiramento”........ Mercadante 
11, Old Hundred. 


The whole assemblage—and there were several 
thousand persons present—united in singing the last 
number. There was an entire absence of rowdyism 
and disorder, a fact which is, doubtless, regretted by 
one class in the community, who thus find one of 
their chief arguments against such entertainments 
capsized. 

Our musical circles have been saddened by the 
death of a distinguished musician, Mr. A. U. Hay- 
ter, who, for more than twenty-five years, was or- 
ganist of Trinity Church. Mr. Hayter died July 
28th, after a long and painful illness. Mr. Hayter 
was born in Gillingham, England, on the 16th of 
December, 1799. He was the eldest son of Samuel 
Hayter, of More, England, an organist of eminence 
in the Established church, of that town. At the 
age of six years he was placed in the collegiate 
school connected with the Salisbury cathedral, Eng- 
land, where he was educated. While there he re- 
ceived his musical education from Mr, Corfe, a 
composer and organist of Salisbury cathedral. 
When Mr. Corfe was compelled, by advancing years, 
to relinquish active duties as organist, he was suc- ~ 
ceeded by Mr. Hayter, who held this important 
position for a number of years. During this time 
he achieved eminence, and was offered the situation 
of organist at the cathedral of Hereford, which he 
accepted. In 1835 he left Hereford, and came to 
New York, where, at the solicitation of his devoted 
friend, Rev. Dr. Wainwright, then rector of Grace 
Church, he accepted the position of organist. 
Shortly after, Dr. Wainwright received a call to 
Trinity Church, in this city, and was commissioned 
by the wardens and vestry of the church to visit 
England, for the purpose of procuring an organ, 
which was completed and ready for use in March, 
1837. At the solicitation of Dr. Wainwright, Mr. 
Hayter resigned his situation at Grace Church, New 
York, and came to Boston as organist of Trinity 
Church, which position he held for more than a 
quarter of a century. In July, 1862, while playing 
the morning service, he was suddenly stricken by 
paralysis, from which he never recovered, In 1839, 
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Mr. Hayter became organist of the Handel and 
Haydn Society, and many important works were 
brought out under his direction, for the first time in 
America. In fact, the success of the society may 
almost be dated from his connection with it. For 
several years he labored hard, and much of the 
present excellence of this well-known musical or- 
ganization, may be traced back to his efforts. In 
some cases he supplied the orchestral accompani- 
ment where the scores were, in some measure, lack- 
ing. In 1844 he produced ‘‘ Samson,” with great 
success. In 1845 the society presented to him a ser- 
vice of plate, consisting of a pitcher and two gob- 
lets. The pitcher bears this inscription: ‘‘ Pre- 
sented by the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, 
to A. U. Hayter, in token of their appreciation of 
his services as organist, and his assiduous exertions 
in bringing so successfully before the public Handel’s 
oratorio of Samson, May 20, 1845.” In 1848 Mr. 
Hayter resigned his situation, the duties being too 
arduous in connection with his other professional 
labors. He was succeeded by his son, George F. 
Hayter. For the past ten years the deceased has 
been shut out from the activities of life, by the 
malady which finally terminated in his death. Mr. 
Hayter leaves a widow and two children, one daugh- 
ter and one son, the latter residing in London, 
where, for some years, he was organist of St. Paul’s 
Church, Covent Garden. An effort has been made 
by a correspondent of The Transcript (‘‘L. B. B.,” 
the initials of the present president of the society), 
to rob the dead musician of some of his laurels, but 
without any further effect than to damage the writer 
himself. ‘‘L. B. B.” either falsified the records, or 
else showed a woful ignorance of the history of the 
society. In either case, his communication was in 
the worst possible taste. The funeral of Mr, Hay- 
ter occurred at Emanuel Church, July 31. The ser- 
vices were conducted by-the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
rector of Trinity Church, and the musical selections 
were rendered by the Trinity Church choir—Messrs. 
Aiken and Langmaid, Mrs. Long and Mrs. Morse— 
all of whom, except Dr. Langmaid, were members 
of Trinity choir when Mr. Hayter was organist. 
The present organist of Trinity Church, Mr. J. C. 
D. Parker, was at the organ, and among the other 
organists present, were Messrs. Paine, Willcox and 
Bancroft, of this city, and Mr. Clapp, of Richmond. 

Although there is nothing doing as yet in a mu- 
sical way, I am enabled to shadow forth, in a great 
degree, the prospects of the season. There will be 
two operatic visitations, the Maretzek company, 
with Lucca, Ima di Murska and Tamberlik, Octo- 
ber 27, and the Strakosch Troupe, with Nilsson, 
Miss Carey, Campanini and Capoul, coming in Feb- 
ruary. The Kellogg English Opera Troupe has made 
no engagement as yet, nor is there any prospect of 
hearing Aimee’s French Opera Bouffe Troupe, ac- 
cording to present arrangements, the burning of the 
Globe Theater having broken off their engagement, 
while no time offers itself at the Boston Theater, 
the only “‘star” theater we have left. In the way 
of concerts, much preparation is being made. The 
Harvard Musical Association will give the first of 
ten fortnightly concerts, at Music Hall, on the after- 
noon of Thursday, November 6. Theodore Thom- 
as will give a series of eight of his unrivaled sym- 
phony and popular concerts, in the latter part of 
November and about the first of December. The 
Handel and Haydn Society will give their annual 
Christmas performances December 20 and 21, and 
will then save up their energies for their triennial 
festival, which occurs in May, from the 2d to the 
10th, inclusive. The Apollo Club will give two 
concerts (private) at Music Hall, December 80, and 
January 6. The annual music festival of the pub- 
lic schools will occur in the week following the 
Handel and Haydn festival. In addition there will 
be the customary variety of chamber concerts, piano 
forte recitals, conservatory concerts, etc. Mr. Peck, 
who is the most energetic and enterprising concert 


manager we have, is not likely to remain inactive, 
and we may expect a succession of attractive con- 
certs under his direction. There are also to be con- 
certs in connection with the several lecture courses. 
There is also talk of a musical festival of a novel 
character. It will take place at Music Hall, under 
the patronage of some of our wealthy citizens, and 
is likely to prove one of the greatest events of the 
season. 

The Harvard Musical Association has at last lis- 
tened to the advice that has year after year been 
dinged into its ears, and consented to open its sale of 
seats to the public. Heretofore, the outside public 
has had to content itself with the leavings—and poor 
pickings at that—the members and their friends mo- 
nopolizing all the good seats. At the same time the 
association has depended largely upon outside assist- 
ance. Year by year the outside patronage has been 
dropping off, and the exclusives would have soon 
been left to listen to the music in solitary glory, 
had not better counsels prevailed. 

At the Handel and Haydn Festival, Theodore 
Thomas’s Orchestra will assist the society. Bach’s 
“Passion Music,” and John K. Paine’s oratorio of 
“ St. Peter,” will be among the works to be per- 
formed. 

And so Boston is likely to lose Gilmore, if a Sara- 
toga correspondent of the Boston Jowrnal is to be 
believed. New York has captured him. He has 
entered into an engagement with Col. Porter, of the 
New York Twenty-Second Regiment, at $10,000 a 
year. All the time he is not wanted by the regi- 
ment is absolutely his own. He will organize a band 
of sixty-five members, taking with him from Boston 
some of the best members of his present band. The 
Twenty-Second agrees to give the new band one of 
the most elegant uniforms in the country. During 
the year Gilmore will give two grand balls at the 
Academy of Music, and twelve promenade concerts 
at the armory. 

Dr. Tourjee has returned from his sojourn in the 
Adirondacks with Rev. Mr. Murray. The New Eng- 
land Conservatory will open for the fall and winter 
season September 15. The institution was never in 
a more flourishing condition than at the present 
time. Several important additions have lately been 
made to the list of teachers, which will tend to in- 
crease, the effectiveness of the school. The average 
attendance at the Conservatory has been in past 
terms no less than six hundred and seventy-two. 

The National College of Music, which was started 
last year by Thomas Ryan, and the other members 
of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, has suspended 
operations for lack of sufficient support. The Men- 
delssohn will make a concert tour through the West 
this fall. The National College of Music should by 
no means be confounded with the College of Music 
founded by the Boston University. The latter is in 
a very flourishing condition. 

The Boston critics have got at loggerheads. The 
Commonwealth man pitched into the writers for the 
dailies, and one of them replied in a caustic man- 
ner. The Commonwealth ink-slinger has sought the 
bubble reputation on the lecture platform as a pub- 
lic reader, and has bored his brethren of the press 
not a little to obtain favorable ‘“‘notices.” Having 
“‘worrited” the poor fellows out of these, he turns 
around and thinks to gain favor with the New York 
critics (before whom he hopes to appear, doubtless), 
by telling the Bostonians that they are no great 
shakes, and that they are vastly inferior in intellec- 
tual calibre to their contemporaries in Gotham. 
What makes the attack all the more aggravated is 
the fact that the Commonwealth has been in the habit 
in times past of making up its criticisms from those 
of the daily papers, clipping out whole articles with- 
out credit, and passing them off as its own. 

A joint stock company of New York and Martha’s 
Vineyard capitalists have arranged to build an opera 
house at Oak Bluffs. The building is to cost $16,- 
000, and will accommodate one thousand persons, 


A matinee musicale was given at the Kiarsarge 
House, North Conway, N. H., on the 9th inst., in 
which the following named ladies took part, with 
very marked success: Miss Lauterbach, soprano of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia; Miss Clough, of 
Woburn, Mass.; Miss Jennie Taylor; Miss Agnes 
Kellogg, of Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Corning, of Al- 
bany; and Miss Libby, of Portland, Me. Mr. H. P. 
Chelins, of Boston, the pianist, also assisted. 

Mrs. H. M. Smith and Mr. H. C. Barnabee, assisted 
by Mr. H. M. Smith, the pianist, gave a concert at 
the Profile House, on the 4th instant. 

RANGER. 


The Last Days of Paganini. 


Ilis days of speculation and glory were alike num- 
bered. In 1839 he was a dying man. He struggled 
with indomitable energy against his deadly foe. He 
now often took up the guitar, which, in the spring- 
time of his life, had been so intimately associated 
with his first romantic attachment. 

He was a great admirer of Beethoven, and not 
long before his death, he played one of that master’s 
sublime quartettes, his favorite one, with great en- 
ergy. In extreme weakness he labored out to hear 
arequiem of Cherubini for male voices, and soon 
afterward, with all but his last energies, he insisted 
upon being conveyed to one of the churches in 
Marseilles, where he took part in the solemn mass of 
Beethoven. 

His voice was now nearly extinct, and his sleep, 
that greatest of consolations, was broken up by 
dreadful fits of coughing; his features began to sink, 
and he appeared little more than a living skeleton, 
so excessive and fearful was his emaciation. Still 
he did not believe in the approach of death. Day 
by day he grew more restless, and talked of spend- 
ing the winter at Nice, and he did live on till the 
spring. 

On the night of May 1840, after a protracted 
paroxysm, he suddenly became strangely tranquil. 
He sank into a quiet sleep, and awoke refreshed 
and calm. The air was soft and warm. He desired 
them to open the windows wide, draw the curtains 
of his bed, and allow the moon, just rising in the 
unclouded glory of an Italian sky, to flood his 
apartment. He sat gazing intently upon it for some 
minutes, and then again sank drowsily into a fitful 
sleep. Kousing himself once more, his fine ear 
caught the sound of the rustling leaves as they were 
gently stirred by some breath of air outside. In his 
dying moments this sound of the night-wind in the 
trees seemed to affect him strangely, and the sum- 
mer nights on the banks of the Arno long ago, may- 
have flashed back upon his mind, and called up fad- 
ing memories. But now the Arno was exchanged 
for the wide Mediterranean Sea, all ablaze with 
light. 

Mozart, in his last moments, pointed to the score 
of the Requiem, which lay before him on his bed, 
and his lips were moving, to indicate the effect of 
kettle-drums in a particular place, as he sank back 
in a swoon; and it is recorded of Paganini, that on 
that fair, moonlight night in May, as the last dim- 
ness came over his eyes, he stretched out his hand 
to grasp his faithful friend and companion, his Gu- 
arnerius violin, and as he struck its chords once 
more, and found that it ceased to speak with its old 
magic power, he himself sank back and expired, 
like one broken-hearted to find that a little, feeble, 
confused noise, was all that was now left of those 
strains that he had created, and the world had wor- 
shipped.— Watson's Art Journal. 


* 
27, 


Irv looks like a settled fact that P. 5. Gilmore is 
to become a New Yorker, The Twenty second 
Regiment want him, and think they can afford to 
pay about $10,000 a year. We are glad they can do 
this, and that Mr. Arbuckle, the great cornet player, 
has become interested in the arrangements, and is to 
accompany him to his new field of labor. 
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Music Teaching. 


That the teaching of music is a legitimate, a bona 
jide profession, there can be no question, or that it 
differs in essence from the teaching of any other 
science is self evident, save that it has established 
and fixed laws controlling it. There is no disguis 
ing the fact, the present seems peculiarly to belong 
to the musical art. If we consider the prodigious 
impulse given to music in the last two decades of 
years in our country, and which has not ceased or 
diminished at the present, we are surprised at the 
vast number of good, not to say extraordinary, 
teachers who have arisen. Going back in our his 
tory to the commencement of the time above allud 
ed to, the truly distinguished teachers of music 
in our country could be counted by the numeration 
of the fingers upon our hands, but now we are 
obliged to group our composers and teachers who 
crowd around us, and divide them, as it were, by 
masses. The history of the art of music affords no 
example of development at once so rapid and power- 
ful, so fruitful in taste and universal esteem. 

But, after all our boasted progress in music, if we 
compare the results of the teaching of the present 
with that of the past, we fear the parallel would be 
little favorable to the teachers of to day. Whatever 
merits the teachers of the present possess, may it 
not be affirmed without injustice that the intelligent 
readers of music are not being made at the present, 
with all our boasted genius and development of the 
science, as by some of the masters of ‘‘just twenty 
years ago?” In the interrogation above do we lay 
ourselves under the ban of foginess? Well, refute 
the position, and the concession will be made with 
due humility. P 

In our view, music at the present must be regard- 
ed something in the condition of the Latin language 
of the middle ages, spoken by all the learned of Eu- 
rope, and of which nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of a thousand did not understand a word. Take 
our concerts, our operas, in fine, the chamber or 
parlor entertainments, and it is easy to observe how 
transitory the impression made upon the listeners, 
who, for the most part, do not understand the lan- 
guage of the music that greets them. Just as the 
euphony of a language or dialect not understood 
gives a feeling of pleasure to those who know 
nothing of it, so it is with a great majority of musi- 
cal amateurs. They confess their ignorance, but do 
not speak with the less enthusiasm. Ask one devot- 
ed to music to give you the lcading idea of a piece 
he has played or sung (though in the latter the words 
should dictate in this direction); to point out its 
varied development, if it has any, the succession of 
ideas, the connection of the phrases; to translate, in 
fact, the musical thoughts as he would do a phrase 
in grammar; and the answer comes back in cold, 
chilly, measured tones, the key I know, there’s a 
half note, a quarter, an eighth, etc. I can count the 


pauses, can play loud when forte is written, and 
touch lightly when piano occurs. Adagio is slow, 
allegro is fast; can ‘cross my hands with dexterity, 
and play with spirit the con anima. But he will 
think you absurd and foolish if you talk of musical 
syntax. And what is the reason of all this, at a time 
when analysis seems to enter into every bone, ar- 
tery, sinew and muscle of the art, and its astonishing 
progress is heralded on every tongue? We do not 
hesitate to say that it is owing to a radical defect in 
the instruction of children. The blame, right here, 
must be divided, perhaps, between parents and 
teachers. Parents, in nine cases in ten, have not 
that control over the education of their children in 
this respect as formerly. The present generation of 
children and youth have the mind of the past to 
think for them in their text books; and so of the 
teachers (for they are children of older growth), 
nine-tenths of them in their instructions giver are 
simply duplicating the ideas of predecessors, wheth- 
er adapted to the wants of pupils or not. Now, 
putting the two causes together, and adding a third 
of no mean importance in our subject, the haste de- 
sired on the part of parents for their children to 
play, that thereby they may amuse, edify and dis- 
tinguish themselves; who cannot see that disappoint- 
ment and trouble lurk somewhere? Who ever 
thinks of asking, ‘‘ How can a pupil perform a piece 
of music he does not understand?” ‘‘How can he 
acquire a style, when he does not know the meaning 
of a musical phrase?” ‘‘ How can he be a musician, 
without a knowledge of its elemental principles, 
harmony and counterpoint?” 

Thus it is that the majority of young people read 
very badly, accompany and perform very badly; 
and so it will be until musical studies shall commence 
with a good course of solfeggio in vocal, and truthful 
fingering in instrumental, and a thorough and sys- 
tematic study of ;harmony, the foundation of the 
whole superstructure, the orthography and syntax 
of music. This latter study, so repulsive and objec 
tionable to many, we say, in conclusion, is one of 
the most interesting and fascinating when rightly 
presented, because of the development of principles 
in music which can never be rightly understood nor 
fully appreciated without its acquaintance. We 
hope, however, that an age producing so many great 
geniuses, will some fine day bring to light an Aris- 
totle in harmony and counterpoint. 2 


The Coming Musical Season. 


It has appeared to us, for a time past, that the old 
saw, ‘‘It’s always darkest just before day,” and 
other omens indicative of future development in the 
movements in the clink of artists upon the key- 
boards of future practice to be pursued by them in- 
dicate something beyond the music of the old spinet, 
with, Beethoven-like, an old cloak thrown upon the 
strings to muffle their natural vibrations, lest they 
disturb the dweliers in adjacent apartments. On the 
contrary, if we live to see the middle of October 
and November next, the song-birds, operatic and 
dramatic, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, will be as 
difficult to enumerate as the sparrows in Central 
Park a few years ago, and their chattering (music, 
we mean), when analyzed, will, to the masses of 
listeners, be just about as intelligible as that of the 
birds above alluded to. 

As the time is fast approaching when what above 
alluded to is to be consummated, it is not invidious 
to specify. Therefore, first and foremost, we name 
the Strakosch Grand Italian Opera Company. For 
numerical strength, wide-spread reputation and sur- 
passing excellence of the artists, the simple an- 
nouncement of them will furnish a sufficient guar- 
antee. Here they are: 

Mme. Christina Nilsson, Mile. Ostave Torriani, 
Mlle. Maresi, Miss Annie Louisa Cary, Signor Italo 
Campanini, Mons. Victor Capoul, Signor Bonfra- 
telli, Signor Del Puente, Signor Mamel and Signor 


Nanetti. Conductors—Signor Muzio, Herr Nuen- 
dorff and Mr. Behrens; also, a very large and effi- 
cient orchestra, a full and selected chorus and corps 
de ballet. This company commence their campaign 
in New York, on September 29th, where they re- 
main ten weeks; thence to Philadelphia, December 
8th, one week; thence to Baltimore and Richmond, 
Cincinnati, December 29th; St. Louis, January 5th, 
1874; Chicago, two weeks, commencing January 
12th; afterwards Louisville, Indianapolis, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Boston early in February, returning to New 
York for a spring season, immediately after their 
season in Boston. The above we learn from Wat- 
son's Art Journal. We had hoped the little ‘* City of 
the Straits” would receive a call from this distin- 
guished troupe of artists, but suppose we must 
acquiesce in the passage by us as unworthy of even 
a ‘“‘morning call” or exchange of cards. 


Enigmas in Life’s Journey. 

We do not like to throw smoke, dust, or anything 
in the eyes of any fellow traveler in life’s pilgrim- 
age, friend or foe; but all have the flats and sharps 
of life to encounter. Emperor, king, sta, or sub- 
ject in the song of life being sung, its all the same. 
Some sail in smooth, unruffled seas through the 
natural progressions of the scale, never encounter- 
ing anything beyond the sub-dominant and dominant 
chords. Others are continually being thrown 
from the key, by the influence which surrounds, 
perhaps beyond control, save the will which should 
guide them. Here a sharp, sunny and bright, the 
tendency of which is upward; there a flat, sombre 
and dark, the converse of the sharp. And so nine- 
tenths of the world are vacillating between flat and 
sharp throughout the journey of life, but all striving 
for the key, HAPPINESS, which is natural. 

Now, if what we declare be truth (and we are 
sure it is), the question arises, why is it so? If 
there is a sharp half-tone, a flat half-tone, and a nat- 
ural half-tone, and all three different, why? The 
answer to this query is found only in the fact that 
nature’s works are perfect, while aught besides is 
imperfect. Any other solution of this problem is 
far beyond the ken of human wisdom. God’s laws 
are unalterable, and the hypothecations of reason- 
ings in this direction lead only to confusion and 
trouble. Let the truth, then, be spoken in regard to 
the divine art of music, let its principles in analysis 
which are firm and abiding, be the center and con- 
trolling guide of thoughts and actions, and the mod- 
ulations throughout the different pathways of life’s 
journey will be strewn by many sweet flowers, and 
cheered by melodies happy and joyous. 


Our Old Scrap-Book. 

In turning over the pages of this precious old 
book a few days since, our eyes rested on the follow- 
ing announcement, taken from a Boston paper : 

“JONAS CHICKERING 
“Respectfully gives notice to his friends and the publie 
that, having recovered from the late disastrous effects pro- 
duced by the destruction of his factory, he is now ready to 
receive orders for PIANOS, which he promises to execute 
with as much faithfulness and promptitude as heretofore— 
397 Washington St., Boston; March 5th, 1853,” 

Who will deny that this is a precious remem- 
brance? Just twenty years ago last spring the 
devouring flames swept away in a few hours the 
labor and toils for years of this good man. Yet, 
with the indomitable energy and perseverance which 
attended him hitherto, the breach was repaired, and 
all ‘‘righted up ”’—so to speak—for the glorious des- 
tiny of his world-renowned piano. ‘Two decades 
have passed, and a much more disastrous fire has 
fallen upon his children, and yet the same firm and 
determined will to rise superior to these adverse 
waves of fortune dominate, a sure index that ere 
long the banner of success will float in triumph over 
every reverse and misfortune, 
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Tue Rev. J. P. Toompson—Formerly the popular 
pastor of the Tabernacle Church, in New York, but 
now in Europe, in a letter to the Independent, 
speaks thus in relation to Liszt’s new oratorio of 
“Christus,” recently brought out at Weimar, 
which he heard, and gives so favorable an opinion 
of its intrinsic merits. We hope some of our 
choral societies, or Normal Schools, will take this 
oratorio in hand the coming season, and bring it 
out, with the perfection we are competent to pre- 
sent it; being, as it doubtless is, one of the finest 
productions of the age: 

“ Liszt is the hero, almost the divinity of Weimar, 
as Goethe was in his day. The Court honors him, 
the musicians worship him, the people are proud of 
him; and when he brings out some new work under 
his personal direction, artists, princes and dillettanti 
resort to Weimar, from all parts of Germany, from 
England, Austria and Russia, to attend upon the fes- 
tival and to do homage to the genius of the com- 
poser. Liszt knows well how to maintain his position 
with a courtly and serene dignity. His appearance 
commands respect and admiration. His long gray 
hair sets off finely a brow that seems formed for a 
sculptor, and which chiseled in marble might be 
taken for a classical antique. His tall and stately 
figure, clothed in a long black frock of his order, 
suggests some venerable dignitary of the church. 
His manners are the perfection of the gentleman, 
and when he is animated in conversation, or when 
he feels the inspiration of a musical theme and runs 
his fingers over the keys of the piano, his mouth and 
eyes kindle with a bewitching smile, that blends the 
freshness and fervor of youth with the graccful com- 
posure of the conscious master of his art. Nothing 
could be more amiable than his courtesy to strangers 
who are favorably introduced, and to all who show 
that cultivation in music which makes it the instru- 
ment and expression of the higher and finer emo- 
tions of the soul. But there is a lurking lightning 
in his eyes which is said occasionally to break forth 
in flashes of displeasure, of satire, or of ridicule that 
one would not care to provoke a second time. 

‘Tf, like most men of genius, Liszt is sometimes 
moody, sometimes irritable, it is also due to himself 
and his position that he should not submit to be an- 
noyed by persons who attempt to impose upon his 
time or to make capital out of his name. Hence 
those who come to hiin for the reputation of being 
his pupils, or with the idea of engaging his services, 
must not complain if they get decidedly snubbed. 
It ought to be everywhere understood that now-a- 
days Liszt is in no sense an instructor in music nor 
a professor of his art. He takes no ‘pupils,’ gives 
no ‘lessons,’ and, above all, receives no fees; and 
any attempt to negotiate with him as a teacher 
would be sure to debar the applicant from those 
privileges which his courtesy might otherwise ac- 
cord. A king in the musical world, Liszt uses his 
royal gifts right royally. Too generous to accumu- 
late money, and content with the fixed, though 
moderate income of his position, he devotes his 
time to musical composition and to the gratuitous 
encouragement of younger artists who meet his ap- 
probation. Mere amateurs would intrude on him in 
vain; but one who is well introduced as intending to 
make music a profession, and as having already de- 
veloped a promising talent, may be complimented 
with an invitation to play before him. If the trial 
exhibits something more than technical excellence 
or mechanical proficiency, something of a soulful 
appreciation and interpretation of the most classical 
works, Liszt may give a few cordial words, and 
honor the visitor by an invitation to come again; 
and so, by degrees, one may be initiated into a select 
circle, who go by invitation two or three afternoons 
a week, to Liszt’s apartments, to play before him, te 
hear his comments, and, occasionally, perhaps, to 
hear his touch. And so, with a princely munifi- 
cence, the great master dispenses his gifts, without 
solicitation and without compensation, to those 


whom he deems worthy of such encouragement. 
Seldom, now, does he give seances, and then only to 
a select circle of friends. To ask him to play is not 
permitted, even at Court. When he pleases, he 
gives.” 


A Loving Daughter. 


A good daughter!—there you have it. Other 
ministries of love and affection may develop and be- 
come conspicuous around the hearth-stone, in the 
home-circle, but none in which a gentler, lovelier 
spirit dwells, and none to which the heart’s warm 
requitals more joyfully respond. 

Estimates are formed by parents of the worth of 
children in their endeavors to add to their comforts; 
but, after all, there is no such thing as the estimated 
affection of a parent for a dutiful, loving daughter. 
There is little which a parent needs to covet, to 
whom the treasure of a good daughter has not been 
given. A son’s occupations and pleasures carry him 
more abroad, and he lives more among temptations, 
which hardly permit the affection, that is following 
him, perhaps, over half the globe, to be wholly un- 
mingled with anxiety, till the time when he comes 
to relinquish the shelter of his father’s roof for one 
of his own; while a good daughter is the steady 
light of her parents’ house. Her idea is indissolu- 
bly connected with that of the happy fireside. She 
is the morning sunlight, and the evening star. The 
grace and vivacity and tenderness of her sex have 
their place in the mighty sway which she holds over 
the spirits of her parents. The lessons of recorded 
wisdom which are read in her eyes, come to mind 
with a new charm as they blend with the sweet and 
flowing melody of her voice. They scarcely know 
weariness which her sweet songs do not dissipate, 
or gloom which is proof against the young bright- 
ness of her smile. She is the pride and ornament of 
his hospitality, the gentle nurse in sickness, and the 
constant agent in those nameless, numberless acts of 
kindness which one chiefly eares to have rendered 
because they are unpretending, but all-expressive 
proofs of love. And, then, what a cheerful sharer 
is she, and what an able lightener of a mother’s cares! 
what an ever-present delight and triumph to a moth- 
er’s affection! 


The “Almighty Dollar.” 


The sudden acquisition of confederated energy 
by a once looked upon powerless class of com- 
munity—the mechanic and artizan in our country— 
is an event not a little remarkable, and while we 
may regard it as the legitimate effect of our institu- 
tions, and the improvements which have been made 
in the science of education, cannot but be looked 
upon as destined to exert a momentous influence 
upon our future destiny as a nation. There are 
those now living—nay, in the freshness of a sere 
maturity—who recollect the contempt showered 
down from every point of the compass upon him, 
young or old, that did not fulfil his pecuniary obli- 
gations. That there is a wide departure from this 
at the present, is a truth which none can gainsay or 
dispute. Antiquity, from her garnered storehouse 
of experience, furnishes no information of the 
probable results of this, save in the disastrous anar 
chy which must inevitably follow the want of con 
trol in principle and right, which should ever 
dominate in the acts which control the conduct of 
every man. 

The great defect in the present system of educa 
tion is this: they do not teach our youth to reflect, 
to turn their attention inward, to exercise fearlessly 
their own understandings, and govern themselves 
according to their own consciences. Hence, in a 
majority of cases, young men have in reality no 
character, no fixed principles, no stability of pur- 
pose, but are the creatures of circumstances, know 
ing no difference between reputation, or the opinions 
which are entertained of them by others, and char- 


acter itself, which is a man’s essence. To such, the 
lofty principle which Sallust declares to have been 
the governing rule of Cato, ‘“‘ Esse QUAM VIDERI”— 
To be rather than to seem—is frigid and unearthly 
stoicism. They appear to live on the sentiment 
which Horace of old, in compliment, addressed to 
his friend, and are so much the creatures of other 
people’s opinions, that no one can place an hour's 
reliance upon them. They are like the drunken 
tinker ‘‘Sly,” in the induction to Shakspeare’s 
‘Taming of the Shrew,” who being taken up while 
asleep from the gutter into which he had rolled 
from his cups, and carried into a palace, placed 
upon asumptuous couch, surrounded by obsequious 
attendants, and on waking addressed as ‘‘ My lord,” 
was fool enough to forswear, as a sickly dream, his 
former low lived adventures, and believe himself 
indeed a lord. They know themselves only from 
the lips of others, and the thermometrical gauge 
deciding the standing they occupy is the dollars 
controlled by them. 

Great efforts are necessary and should be made 
to remedy this evil, to inspire young men with a 
spirit of mental independence, and thereby give them 
force of character, and arm them with a moral cour 
age to everything invulnerable but fear of sin. 


Who Originated Opera Bouffe, 


The claim made for Offenbach that he invented 
operu-boufte, and the allegation that he never forsook 
any other style for his present one, are both quite 
unfounded. M. Offenbach, says the London Athen- 
eum, after studying in the Conservatoire in Paris, 
completed his musical education in his own country, 
Germany. He returned to Paris as a violoncellist 
of the classical school, in 1842. He was a disciple 
of Bach and Beethoven, Haydn and Handel, Mozart 
and Mendelssohn—hence his orchestral acquire- 
ments. When he was nominated conductor at the 
Théatre Frangaise, it was as a classic. It was only 
when he became master at his own theatre (the 
Bouffes-Parisiens) that he began to be a musical 
parodist, beginning with La Fontaine’s Fables. 
This was in 1855; but in December, 1849, M. Am- 
broise Thomas, as we have often said, originated 
opera-bouffe in its present form, by the production of 
‘*Le Caid,” which made his name, and also that of 
Madame Ugdale. Every burlesque notion of M. Of- 
fenbach is subsequent in date to the ‘‘ Caid;” but he 
is the classic who has turned parodist, while M. 
Thomas is the parodist who is now a classic, for has 
he not given us, after his own fashion, ‘‘ Hamlet” 
and ‘* Mignon?” and is he not now the successor to 
Cherubini and Auber as Principal of the Paris Con- 
servatoire? M. Offenbach is not, therefore, the 
founder of the opera-bowjfe school, nor can M. Hervé, 
M. Emile Jonas, M. Léo Delibes, and M. Lecocq be 
fairly charged with being imitators of M. Offenbach. 
They, as he has done, have simply followed in the 
wake of M. Ambroise Thomas, and the latter has 
only been an imitator of the Italian and Spanish 
burlesque operatic composers.—Home Journal. 


The Amateur. 

This sterling musical journal has just changed its 
editor. Mr. Clark introduces himself in a modest 
and appropriate manner, having, as he says, ‘‘ pro- 
cured a sharp pair of scissors, a new pen, and mul- 
titudinous exchanges, feels confident of distinguish- 
ing ourself.” That hopes fondly anticipated, may 
be fully realized, we believe, for he knows how to 
use that new pen, and, doubtless his sharp scissors 
will cut and slash, right and left, causing the musi- 
cal literature to stand aside and tremble at every 
charge. This conclusion we arrive at from the an- 
nouncement of its publishers, and trust the fifty 
thousand subscribers for 1874 will be forthcoming, 
for the Amateur is worthy a destiny to which it 
modestly aspires. 
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‘*Lay Down the Shubble and de Hoe.’ 


We are not melancholy or hypochondriacal in dis- 
position, though the August summer is upon us. 
The flowers bloom in beauty and loveliness, as in 
‘“sweet and sunny June.” The quiet as it is here 
to-day, with nothing but green and blue in sight— 
the fields, the woods and the sky, and no sound of 
carpentery, save the hammering on tree trunks of 
worthies in red caps, and songs of many birds and 
insects that God has taught to sing in their life’s 
brief round—the promptings of their nature. These 
are the King of Kings’ trumpeters, serenading the 
subjects made in His own image, and teaching them 
lessons, properly applied, derived from no other 
source. 

But man, the noblest and most perfect of all His 
creations, endowed with instincts, reason and ca- 
pacity of analysis in animate and inanimate creation, 
says, ‘‘lay down the shubble and de hoe” in Au- 
gust, and hie away to the sea-shore, to the moun. 
tain’s lofty peak. Get out beyond the busy, toil- 
some, irksome routine of daily toil, and there reju- 
venate—there form your plans for coming labor and 
usefulness in the future advancement of life’s jour- 
ney. Now all this talk sounds sweet and pretty. 
There is a truly lovely and fascinating influence 
thrown over and around it sufficiently strong to 
cause most any one to start immediately. 
look at it. 

Tm a lawyer. The courts are all adjourned; my 
suits therein are continued; clients are busy at home 
in other matters, and depending upon the judicious 
management of their case on—ime. 

I’m a doctor. 
with health in our city; still have two or three pa- 
tients which can’t be left. 

Pm a minister of the gospel. Well, our church 
must be repaired; the carpets removed and cleansed; 
the organ wants tuning, and, in fact, it’s difficult to 
tell whether we will have a precentor to lead the 
music of the church, a quartett choir, congregation- 
al singing—or what we'll do. Ill hie away to the 
mountains or to the sea-shore to reflect upon and 
study up this vitally important subject. 

T'ma farmer. It’s no time for me to leave; my 
hay, my wheat is all garnered; my wool is sold and 
money for the same in the bank, still I cannot leave, 
for there’s work to be done for future seeding, and 
the autumnal harvests are almost here. 

I’m an editor. The devil stands at our elbow for 
copy. The mercury is ninety-five in the shade, and 
we have been bobbing and scratching for subjects, 
ideas, items and matters of interest to the reader, 
till thirty-six gray hairs are added to the cranium, 
and the scissors warble in minor tones the requiem, 
an accompaniment to which can be sung only by 
the mosquitos and flies continually calling for rec- 
ognition and proper attention. Now, if we color 
the theme in hand, we can only say, ‘‘Lay down 
the shubble and de hoe,” and never attempt to han- 
dle them in June. 


Let us 


Music and its Claims. 


If knowledge be medicine for the soul, according 
to the famous inscription on the Egyptian library, it 
seems as much to concern us to obtain it genuine, 
as to procure unadulterated medicine for the body. 
To say that the grave and the wise of the present 
will pronounce this heresy, or that the intelligent 
and refined will endeavor to substantiate its truth, 
is a problem yet to be solved practically, with all 
our boasted intelligence and progress. 

Perhaps the grave and the wise may regard music 
as a frivolous and enervating luxury; but who, or 
where is he who will attempt to show that it is the 
only one of the arts which cannot corrupt the mind? 
Is it a charming resource in an idle hour? Does its 
hallowing influence dispel the gloominess of sorrow 
in the mind overcast with clouds of trouble, from 
whatever source they may arise? Are feelings of 
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exultation and joy kindled and made redolent by its 
truly magic influence? It is true the sour and the 
worldly will say, it’s all very well for the rich and 
luxurious part of the world, but what is its use to 
the rest of mankind? This latter interrogation is 
already indirectly answered above, in the happifying 
influence it exerts in all circumstances and condi- 
tions in life. Wipe out the music of the world by 
all God’s creation, animate and inanimate, and what 
a gloomy, desolate world this would be! 

Had we the pen of a ‘‘ready writer,” if the lore 
of the sages of music in past ages were at our com- 
mand, it seems to us we could present our theme in 
a light commanding, telling strongly upon its future 
destiny. But to assume gifts in this direction, to 
tell of its influence and workings through the cycles 
of its eventful history, to point with unerring truth- 
fulness to the stars that have shone with resplendent 
brilliancy and lustre amid the constellations of its 
pathway, requires a pen or quill firmer than that 
used by the signers of our declaration of indepen- 
dence, because it antedates that instrument, and 
reaches in its influence far beyond it. In the beau- 
tiful language of one of our sweetest poets, we say: 

“Music! a blessed angel she was born, 

Within the palace of the King of kings, 
A favorite near His throne, In that glad child 
Of love and joy, he made their spirits one, 
And her the heir of everlasting life. 
When His bright hosts would give Him highest praise, 
They send her forward with her dulcet voice, 
To pour her holy rapture in their ear, 
When the young earth to being started forth, 
Music lay sleeping in the bower of heaven. 
“When suddenly 
A shout of joy from all the sons of God, 
Rang through His courts; and the thrilling call: 
Wake, sister Music, wake! and hail with us, 
A new-created sphere! 
She woke; she rose; 
She moved among the morning stars, and gaye 
The birth-song of a world. 
“Since that bless’d hour, 
Whilst heaven is still her home, Music has ne’er 
This darkened world forsaken. She delights, 
Though man may lose or keep the paths of peace, 
To cheer, to soothe, to light and warm his heart, 
And lend her wings to waft him to the skies.” 


Stray Thoughts. 


‘‘T win.” is usually to do. 

MAN is a coward to disown his God. 

Tue Master did not intend us for mere ‘‘ things.” 

To tread upon other people’s toes is to injure our 
own. 

Brrps without plumage are not fascinating ob- 
jects. 

Ir is dangerous business to handle frosty irons 
with wet fingers. 

WHEN a little discouraged, we catch a glimpse of 
the ‘‘hope star,” and then take a new start. 

Coup we but leap out of self in this life, it would 
be better for us,.and more profitable in the life to 
come. 

We bear the second trial of life with less com- 
plaint than the first, and the third with less than the 
second. 

WERE men to throw off the garb of ‘‘religion,” 
and don the spotless robe of Christianity, this world 
of ours would be the better for it. 

THERE are two cranks to the wheel of life—one 
grinds out the bright side, one the shadowy. We 
are apt to get hold of the wrong crank.—Selected. 


’ 


Quantity and Quality. 


The fatal mistake of sober Boston, that the worth 
of an art enterprise is gauged by the fuss that at- 
tends it, and that music is dependent upon the num- 
ber who engage in it for its efficiency, undoubtedly 
had something to do with the success of the Cincin- 
nati Festival. 

Monster musical festivals, if we mistake not, are 
said to have originated with Handel, in 1784. In 
1836, Mendelssohn led five hundred and thirty-six 


performers, and, ten years later, led his own “ Eli- 
jah” with a chorus of seven hundred before him. 
In 1862 a chorus of four thousand voices sang 
together at the Crystal Palace, in London, and, in 
1868, Costa led four thousand five hundred in the 
same building. So the mammoth concerts contin- 
ued to steadily grow larger and more multitudinous 
until the unsatisfactory results of the Peace Jubilee, 
held in Boston in 1872, demonstrated that the fur- 
ther progress in multitudinous music was neither 
practicable nor desirable. 

To be an artistic success, the sublimity of a grand 
chorus must be oral, not visual, and the commend- 
able retrogression by the managers of the Cincin- 
nati affair, in favor of a limitation of material and 
greater certainty of effects, led to the successful 
issue of the undertaking, musically and financially. 
—The Musical Echo. 


Death of A. U. Hayter. 


We are called upon to chronicle the death of an- 
other of Boston’s distinguished musicians, whose 
name appears above. Mr. Hayter was an English- 
man by birth, the son of Samuel Hayter, an eminent 
organist of the Established Church, born in 1799, 
and from early childhood was distinguished for his 
love of and proficiency in music. In 1835 he came 
to New York, and accepted the position of organist 
of Grace Church, which he filled for two -years, 
when he was called to the organ of Trinity Chureh, 
/in Boston, where he remained for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. In 1839, Mr. Hayter was elected 
|organist of the Handel and Haydn Society, which 
‘position he occupied until 1845. In July, 1862, 
| while playing the morning service in his church, he 
'was suddenly stricken with paralysis, from which 
/he never recovered. For more than ten. years he 
has been shut out from the activities of life by the 
malady which terminated in his death, on the 28th 
of July last. 
| Asa musician, Mr. Hayter evinced little talent as 
a composer, but exhibited rare tact and taste in 
arranging and adapting good and suitable music for 
the Episcopal Church. His strength and power lay 
in his skill as an organist, which he possessed in a 
degree rarely equalled, and perhaps never excelled 
by any organist of his or the present time. 


Obituary. 


In the death of Mr. George Hews, which occurred 
last month, another of the old musical landmarks of 
Boston has been removed. He has for many years 
been intimately associated with the interests of mu- 
sic in that city, and filled the positions of teacher, 
player, composer, and, later in life, piano manufac- 
turer. For many years he was organist of the Old 
Brattle Street Church, and one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the Handel and Haydn Society. He is the 
author of many popular and pleasing compositions, 
sacred and secular, much admired and in common 
use, tending to make his name known among musi- 
cal people for many years past. He was of a genial 
disposition, gentlemanly—though modest and retir- 
ing—and enjoyed a good and enviable reputation 
for business management. 


To Correspondents. 


We have received several communications too 
late for present issue. We respectfully repeat again, 
that all communications from teachers, leaders of con_ 
ventions, and all interested in movements of local 
societies, questions in harmony, or any other inter- 
ests upon which information is desired, must be in 
hand on the 15th of the month. Also, to advertis- 
ers, to insure insertion in the next issue hereafter. 
No communications returned without specific ar- 
rangments for the same. Our regular correspond- 


ents are limited to the 20th. The above should be 
duly noted by our friends who wish to communicate 
with editor, or publishers of the Song Journal. 
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Regrets. 


We are truly sorry in missing an interview with 
F. N. Scott, Esq., associate editor of Literary Re- 
view, Milwaukee, Benham’s Musical Review, Indian. 
apolis, and correspondent of Watson’s Art Journal, 
New York City, on his passage through our city, to 
Cincinnati, Ohio; where, if we understand him, he 
designs to locate. This we regret the more deeply, 
because, from acquaintance formed by correspond- 
ence, we deem him a trusty and reliable man, and 
believe an interview face to face would corrobo- 
rate the opinion formed. Beyond this, we can only 
say, ‘‘God bless him” in his endeavors to discharge 
duties legitimately entered upon, and rightly pur- 
sued. 


Anecdote of Paganini. 


One day, Paganini came on the stage limping, 
having run a nail in his heel. At all times odd 
looking, he no doubt looked all the more peculiar 
under these circumstances, and there was some tit- 
tering among the audience. Just as he began the 
candles fell out of his desk—more laughter. He 


went on playing, the first string broke—more laugh- 
ter. He played the rest of the concerto through on 
three strings, but the laughter now changed to vo- 
ciferous applause at this feat. The beggarly ele- 
ments seemed of little consequence to this magician 
One or more strings—it was all the same to lim. 
Indeed, it is recorded that he seldom paused to mend 
his strings when they broke, which they not unfre- 
quently did. When from abstraction or careless- 
ness he would allow them at times to grow quite 
ragged on the finger-board, and his constant practice 
of plucking them guitar-like, with the left hand, as 
well as harp-like with the fore-finger of the right 
hand, helped, no doubt, to wear them out rapidly. 


Leger Lines. 


WAGNER is sixty years old—born in 1813. 
SIGNOR MARINI, the Italian basso, is dead. 


THOMAS is to conduct the philharmonic concerts in 
Brooklyn. 


THREE thousand dollars was realized in the Franz con- 
cert in Boston. 


THOMAS’S opera of “ Mignon” has been given three 
hundred times in Paris. 


THE opera house in Burlington, Lowa, has been destroyed 
by fire. Loss, $75,000. 


A NEW opera company is to be organized, with Miss Lou- 
isa Kellogg as prima donna. 

THE oratorio, “Christus,” by Liszt, was recently per- 
formed, for the first time, at Weimar, under the author’s 
direction. 

Mr. THOMAS WINANS is building, for his private music 
hall in Baltimore, the largest organ in the world. It is said 
to be constructed entirely regardless of cost. 


Mk. GOLBECK, of Chicago, has abandoned the Indepen- 
dent, and taken pen and scissors on a monthly journal of 
his own, and a right good thing he makes of it. 


Miss Lucca was recently divorced from her husband. 
Sharp practice in the courts will doubtless result in modu- 
lation by jlats to somebody engaged in the disgraceful affair, 

WACHTEL, the great singer, is spending a few weeks with 
the Duke of Saxony. A few years ago he was a stage driver, 
now the guest of nobility. See what art does for devotees, 

ADELINA PATTI’S performance of Desdamona, in Rossi- 
ni’s “‘ Othello,” 1s spoken of as “one of the most remark- 
able impersonations ever witnessed on the lyric or any other 
stage.” 

GUSTAVE HAUCKE, a distinguished violinist who came to 
this country with the celebrated Henrietta Sontag, with 
whom he remained until her death, in Mexico, in 1854, died 
a few weeks since in Minnesota. 


WILL not the readers of the SONG JOURNAL send usa 
list of the names of triends and lovers of music who play or 
sing, lead choirs or teach, and thereby permit us to furnish 
them with a copy of the same, or a catalogue of our large 
stock of books and sheet music ? 


A NEw and beautiful hall for musical pnrposes was re- 
cently dedicated at Beaver, Pa., with a concert under the 
direction of Professor A. Beuter. The professor was pre- 
sented with a handsome silver pitcher as a token of regard 
for his untiring efforts towards the advancement of the 
cause of music. 


| 
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Oddities and £un. 


“Tv is very curious,” said an old gentleman to his friend 
“that a watch should be kept perfectly dry, when it has a 
running spring inside.” 

A PRECOCIOUS St. Louis belle, aged only twenty-five, has 
just married her fifth husband. The other four are said to 
be alive and doing well. 


SAID a man who tumbled out of a third-story window, 
““When I first fell I was confused, but when I struck the 
pavement I kuew where I was.” 


AN Irish paper says, that, “In the absence of both edi- 
tors, the publishers have succeeded in securing the services 
of a gentleman to edit the paper this week.” 


“Tr a man bequeathed you ten dollars, would you pray 
for him ?”’ said a Sunday school teacher to a pupil. ‘ No,” 
said he, “I would pray for another like him.” 

“ THERE'S one’kind of ship I always steer clear of,” said 
an old bachelor sea-captain, “‘ and that’s courtship ; cause 
on that ship there’s always two mates and no captain ” 

SEVERAL Irishmen were disputing one day about the in- 
vincibility of their respective persons, when one of them 
remarked, “ Faith, I’m a brick.” ‘ And indade I’m a brick- 
layer,” said another, giving the first speaker a blow that 
brought him to the ground. 

A WORTHY widow who had been blessed with four hus- 
bands, hung up her photograph, surrounded by the pictures 
of her four departed gentlemen, and above them, by way of 
further ornament, placed a Sabbath school motto, reading, 
“The Lord will provide.” 


“THE fact is,” said an orderly wife, “‘a man does not 
know how to straighten up things. He does not know 
where to commence. I don’t wonder,” she remarked, in 
conclusion, “that when God made Adam he went right to 
work and made a woman to tell him what to do.” 


THACKERAY tells us of a woman, begging alms from him, 
who, when she saw him put his hand in his pocket, cried 
out, ‘‘ May the blessing of heaven follow you all the days of 
your life!” but when he only pulled out his snuff-box, im- 
mediately added, “ and never overtake you.” 


THAT printer in Brattleboro’, Vt, has about finished up 
the “‘Mystery of Edwin Drood,” and those who have read 
it say it sounds wonderfully like Dickens’s style. It will, of 
course, be published. It will be recollected that the writing 
was to be done in a clairvoyant or Spiritualistic state. 


A PENNSYLVANIA girl agreed to kiss a young man every 
night for two years, if he would quit smoking. He made 
nightly pilgrimages to the garden vate for six months, and 
collected the promised sweetness, but she has taken to on- 
ions and garlic, and he is getting thin. 


A PARIS journal tel’s the story of a beggar who presented 
himself regularly at a certain coffee-house with a clarionet 
under his arm. ‘ Will you allow me, gentlemen,” said he, 
in an humble tone of voice, “to play a tune? I am no vir- 
tuoso, and, if you prefer giving me a trifle, I will spare you 
the annoyance of listening.” Every one telt at once for a few 
stray coppers. 

AN impulsive Connecticut young man sent his girl the 
piece of sheet music entitled, “I will meet you at the beau- 
tiful gate.’ Her father saw the piece when she opened the 
package, and after daubing a pocketful of tar over his gate, 
quietly remarked to his daughter, ‘He can wait for you if 
he wants to, but you won't either of you swing on that gate 
if tar will keep you off.” 


A YOUNG lady who has just returned from Europe advises 
her friends not to go there, “unless you are sure that you 
know enough to appreciate the beauties of Europe. It 
Jends such a charm to Italy to remember that among those 
groves of olives the immortal Beethoven sculptured the 
Medicean Venus, and Shakspeare composed the sublime 
poem of Paradise Lost.” 


ENGLISH grammar is a sad puzzle to the common mind. 
The declensions of verbs are sometimes rank nonsense to 
the rural comprehension. For instance, Daphne paid a visit 
to the school-house, and she remarked, * I sat awhile in the 
skool-house, an’ heered one class say their lesson. The les- 
son that Nancy sed was nuthin’ but the foolishest kind of 
talk; the ridiclest word she sed was ‘I love.’ I looked right 
at her for bein’ so improper, but she went right on and sed. 
«Thon lovest, and he loves’ And I reckon you never heered 
such rigmarole in your life—love, love, and nuthin’ but love. 
She sed one time, ‘I did love.’ Sez I, ‘Who did you love?’ 
The skolars laffed, but I wasn't to be put off, and sed, ‘ Who 
did you love, Nancy?’ The skool-master sed he would ex- 
plain when Nancy had finished the lesson. This sorter paci- 
fled me, and Nancy went on with her awful love talk. She 
sed ‘I might, could or would love.’ I stopped her again, and 
sed I reckon I would see about that, and told her to walk 
out of the house. The skool-master tried to interfere, but 
I would not let him say a word. He sed I was a fool, and I 
nokt him down, and made him holler in short order. I talkt 
the strate thing to him: I told him I’d show how he’d larn 
my darter grammar. I got the nabers together, and sent him 
off in a hurry, and I reckon thar] be no more grammar teach- 
in’ in these parts soon.” 
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To ail buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal free 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than $10 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our epe- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 


favor us with prompt renewals ? 
C.J, WHITNEY & Co., 


jan-72. Detroit. 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1873. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 


Premiums: 
3 Subscribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth........ $ 1 50 
5 es 4: be s sec eedes 2 50 
10 — = we a: M careow couse 5 00 
15 Le ie "7 be e  deeesves 10 00 
20 - . 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 2 ie 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 ° ~! 1 Me “ with Stool 30 00 
40 * ~ 1 Evans’ Guitar, with care.. 40 00 
50 « 4 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 be! es 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 “ + 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Style Gin scccaccascenseccs 10000 
125 ¥ Ms 1Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 aa i 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CASC.. 66+ ow vececs cevpare» 150 00 
200 “ as 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 se - 1 - te” 29S sess 20000 
300 se * 1 s Ad" GE 5a- <0 BUG. 00 
400 “ 1 “ “ 40, pipe 
TOP ccsnccccccccombstvece - 400 00 
500 -" “ 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 600 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
yolume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Publishers of Tok SonG JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


ONLY A LOCK OF HAIR. 


Words by the Hon: Mrs. @, R. GIFFORD. Music by CLARIBEL. 
Andante Moderato. 
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EVERY PIECE BECOMMENDED, 
@®: ‘ Derniere Pensee de Weber. Varied. E fiat. 4. unten. 60 | Electric Mazurka. F. 4.... ......... «.. Cheeney. 40 
Diana Dicees af the {uel (rae Moernideria (IN).) As) 4.)..sacdcthhae tect et Cramer. 35 | Elegant Mazurka. A flat. 4............ Steffenone. 30 
Desir Waltz. A flat. 4..........-...ee scenes Beyer. 35 | Emilie Polka Mazurka. F. 4.............- Muzio. 30 
Dew Drop. E flat. 4...............-... . Favarger, 30 | Evening Mazurka. A flat. 4...........+5+ Wyman. 40 
The following pieces have been selected | Distant Mountain. G. 4...............5.. Spindler, 30 Evergreen Mazurka. ©. 4....... seeeeeeee Wyman. 40 
with care from our entire catalogue, and are | Don Giovanni. (Beauties of.) D. 4...... Cramer. 1,00 | «Ellsworth Galopade. B flat. 4............Lavalle. 50 
suitable for players who have practiced dili- | Don Juan. C. 4........ 0... cece cece e eee ne es Oesten. 35 | Electric Galop. De 4.........0.e-ee cere ees Warren. 35 
gently from twelve to eighteen months. | Do They Think of Meat Home? Varied. G. 4.Grobe. 40 | En Avant. Galop Militaire. C. 4............ Oesten. 50 
Try any of them. They are all good. Do They Think of Me at Home? G. 4..... Merz. 35 | Enfer(L’)Quadr’ls Diabolique. B flat. 4. Bohlman. 40 
Doux Secret. E flat. 4......... teexree nee Oesten. 40 | Evening Polka Redowa. E. 4......... Bergmann. 30 
Chant du Berger. De 4........ ese cere DeColas. 35 | Wyoux Reves. Fo 4.......cccccseeeneneneneeees Lob. 1.00 | Emblem March, A. 4......0...0000- 000000 Bissell. 35 
Chant d@ Adieu. A flat. 4,.....6...0.---0055- Ascher. 40 | Dream of Love. Reverie. Fe 4 ........... Kinkel. 50 | En Avant March. C. 4...............000000s Bruen. 30 
Chant du Cygne. (Swan’s Song.) A flat. 4.. Mayer. 35 | pyeam of the Wanderer. E fiat. 4.... Richards. 35 | Faded Flowers. Varied. B flat. 4.......... Grobe, 50 
Chanson Russe. B flat. 4..... .......-...-. Smith. 0 | Dreaming of Angels. D. 4.,............. Richards. 60 | Fading Lily. Nocturne. D flat. 4... ..... Ambuhl. 40 
Chatelaine (La). C. 4............------- +04 LeiseP | Dridking*Seug, G.° 4......:00... 22.0008 Baumbach, 35 | Wairy Dell. E flat. 4..........00c00s0eees Gollmick. 50 
Cher Infant. F.° 4........-0-----+-sseeee es Egghard. 60 roe OL Water. Go 4. ccsecccesssctson Egghard. 40 | Fantasie with Chorus. C. 4...............- Oesten. 35 
Chime Again, Beautiful Bells. B fiat. 4. Richards. 0 | peporah Waltzes. D. K. 4.......... Kaffenberger. 40 | Fairies’ Dream. B flat. 4..............+- Richards. 40 
Chorus from Magic Flute. G. 4........... Kuhe. 40 | Deliciosa Polka. A flat. 4.......0.0..c0cc0ee: ‘Mere. 30 | Farewell. Fe “f207..,. 00. se. csetemenenas Goerdeler. 40 
Christmas Chimes. E flat. 4............ Richards. 49 | Delphine Schottische. E flat. 4.......... Holland. 30 | Farewell. Nocturne. D flats 4.............- Buck. 50 
Church within the Wood. F. 4........ Baumbach. 35 | p, ©. Mazurka. E fiat. 4..........00..00-000: Root. 75 \" Father Johie (Ge (4 co: <2. dese eeonetet = Baumbach. 40 
Claribelle. Be 4.0.20... ..-. ss: .-.-Reissiger. 20 | Daisy Mazurka. E flat. 4............... Baumbach. 30 | Faust. Potpourri, D. K. 4...........- Baumbach, 1.00 
Clara Waitz. Transcription. E fiat. 4..Baumbach. 40 Dell of Roses. Mazurka Elegante. F. 4.. Hoffman. 50 Faust. Potpourri. D. Ke 4. 2 ee Lanner, 75 
Colifichets (Les). (Knick-Knacks.) G. 4..£gghard. 40 Wefasion Wasitkar X ial 4° Ktingemann: 85 | Favorite Polonaise. F. 4.......0ccc00s- Oginsky. 20 
Columbia’s Call. Varied. B flat. 4...... Moelling. 40 | Dedication Galop. D. 4..............0065 Zerrahn. 35 | Feast of Roses. A flat. 4.............-. . Hervey. 35 
Con Amore. Nocturne E flat. 4..... aes hs Oesten. 50 | Keho of Spring. E flat. 4.:............0008 Pacher. 40 | Fete Cosnque. D. 4.......--.-000 2002: Blumenthal. 75 
Console Toi. (Console thee.) C. 4....... Rummel. 39 | pBeho of Hallarney.. Ai) 45. \.cgtot-e Piharde es) | Wate dea Bergers. Ga ee ee Weber. 80 
co eee ie Se SORE ERS a a Kappes. 80 | Echo of Lucerne. E fint. 4 ............. Richards. 50 | Fete des Gondoles. B flat. 4............. Croisez. 75 
Course En Traineau. (Sleigh Ride.) C. 4. Fontaine. 00 | Elisir D’Amore (L’). Fe 4.......0..000e0e ees Ruka 40° \"idelic. G eee. eee Oesten. 33 
Oo ae ae en Oesiona ae Fievre Bulante. C. 4............-005-- . Beethoven. 50 
Cradle Song. B flat. 4.........-.--.-0- +++ +4 Merkel, 20 — | Filles de Marbre. Valse Brilliante. F. 4..Burgmuller 55 
Oe Warren. | or Schools, Seminaries, Juvenile Classes, | First Bud Waltz. (Varied.) C. 4.... Wimmerstedt. 75 
Crown of Roses. Fe 4..........000 eres mpshons =a or Home Amusement Use. First Love. Romanza. A flat. 4.. .... Jungmann. 40 
Croyez Moi. (Believe me.) G. 4............ Ziegfeld, 35 Flour dea dipaat’ Ee 4... eee Berg. 35 
Crystal Spring. Tremolo. C. 4............ Emery. 35 Fleur Pour Toi. Romance, G. 4.......... *... Voss. 40 
Crystal Showers. C. 4.....-......0++++++ Anguera. 30 Fleur son passage. E flat. 4......... Burgmuller. 35 
ree ete es ---<- ep Baumboclaee Floating Clouds. B flat. 4../,.........0.-.0: Scott, 75 
Castanet Waltz. Ei flat.  4...............0 00 Mayo. 40 Floating on the Wind. E flat. 4. ..... Richards. 35 
Crispino Waltz. C. 4..............-2.eeseee Kinkel. 40 By N. COE STEWART. Fontaine (Laheatie Sen oc cigonendns chine oo Unger. 30 
Crosby’s Opera House Waltz. B flat. 4.... Root. 50 Forest Rose. Nocturne. F. 4.............. Oesten. 35 
*Camelia Polka. B flat. 4. ............. Hoffman: 60 IT CONTAINS Forest Winds. Impromptu. E flat. 4.. Henninges. 40 
Cleveland Polka. G. 4............seeeee eee Adam. 20 ve ‘ot. a a ea indler. 30 
enuctte Polkkns A. 4........6.-.0.0.0000- D’ Albert. 30 Ilundreds of Beautiful Songs, Ballads, Duets, Rerget Sa a ae a a 6 60 
Concert Polka. F. 4..............:00005- Hohnstock. 20 Choruses, &c., and is unequaled as Fairy Bridal Belial’ ad vs %-¢oase uaa Mayo. 40 
ee EMBED ae ALD ois 0 0 s)0 vio ose oes oie see co cee Hiller, 40 a School Song Book. Fifers of the Guard. E fiat. 4............ Ascher. 40 
Carnival Remain Schottische. C. 4..Burgmiuller. 35 Flirtation Polka. (Simplified.) FP. 4....Strakosch. 50 
Carrickfergus Schottische. C. 4...... _.,. Stevens. 60 | The Elementary Department is simple, yet thorough and com. Fletcher Pelietali@el, 4 «tiga Easimeieean 
Charlie Schottische. E flat. 4 ........... Mitchell. 30 plete, and is especially adapted for School use. Fountain Pelamekn4. tc. a eee aenirahicaaly 
es De 4....-.-..-..-- se i Price, 50 Cents. $5.00 per Doz. Forest City Polka. A. 4........0... ees ee eee e eed Abel. 30 
Cleveland Mazurka. E flat. 4............... Fass. 80 Fairffeld Schottische. B flat. 4.. ....... Colman. 30 
Colombe (La) Mazurka. C. 4........ Blumenthal, 30 Single Copies mailed, post-paid, on receipt of Retail Price. Fairy Bower Polka Mazurka. E flat. 4 .Knake. 30 
Coquette Mazurka. C. 4............. ..... Funke. 40 | ____ * —S =. —-—- | Field Flower Mazurka. A. 4......... Haummerer. 20 
Coralline Mazurka. E. 4.................. POD | Florence Polka Mazurka. E flat. 4...:... Bird. 3 
Cay eat Bost Galop. E fat. 4....... Longman. 89 | Eloge Des Larmes. De 4........6000565- .... Heller. 35 | Plorimelle Mazurka. D. 4............-.-- Henselt. 30 
“Comedy Galop. D. 4. ...........c eee ee eeee Field. 40 | Elle est Charmante. D flat. 4........... Fgghard. 60 | yloss Mazurka. E flat. 4.............0..645 Reid. 40 
Concordia Quadrilles. G. 4.............. Zerrahn. 40 Elopement. (Mozart.) B flat. hasten Atebere Oesten. 35 Fontaine(La).Polka Mazurka. E flat. 4. Brainard. 35 
Coquettes’ (Les) Quad. (2 Nos.) D. K. 4. Herz. Each 40 | Ernani. (Grand Finale.) A flat. 4........... Verdi. 30 | Fantastic Galop. F. 4..... .......s.:: . Ricgules. 40 
Carolina March. A fiat. 4.............. Van Vleck. 30 | Espeicleres. Caprice, D flat. 4........... Egghard. 40 | yaust Galop. De 4...........cceeee eens Bergmann, 35 
Carlisle Barracks Parade March. D. 4.,..2eld. 40 | Esterelle. As 4......-.c000- cece e eee ee eens Retssiger. 20 | Fuschia Galop. C. 4........c00.seeertevee Hoffman. 50 
LOT 0 CU) OE OR Sa Dutton. 35 | Ethel. Romance. KE. flat. 4.............. Richards. 30 | Fashionable Quadrilles. (2 sets.) D. K. 4. Paggi. La. 35 
Christmas Bells March. D flat. 4........ Wyman. 50 | Evangeline. E flat. 4...............004- Baumbach. 50 | Feto Au Convent Quadrille. D. K. 4..Burgmuller. 40 
Claremont Grand March. E flat. 4...... Wyman. 40 Evangeline. C. Bhs oi Seer ee na a ee Merz. 40 Flying Dutchman Quickstep. G. 4...... Schmidt. 30 
Comet Quickstep. F3. 4... cccccss sensevcs Thomas. 20 Evangeline Galop. B flat. PB he ie esl Warren 30 | Porty-Fourth Reg’tal Quickstep. Gi. 4.Baumbach, 40 
Convent Bell March. E flaw 4........... Wyman. 50 | Evening. Ge. 4....-.cccceesceccsccsesecens, Spindler. 80 | Funeral March. D flat. 4..... 9 ...... Kielblock. 30 
Seererenemectis O, 4 oe ince ce desbavincccie’ Kolbe. 80 | Evening. E Minor, 4........ Jeans ceamprene ee Dresel. 20 | Gay Castanet. Morceau de Salon, @. 4.... Osborne. 50 
Coronation March. D flat. 4..... ...... rielblock. 30 | Evening Bells. A. 4.... .....+++-+++- Wimmerstedt. 60 | Gently Rest. Fe. 4.......... 0.0. e eee eee Baumbach, 4) 
Coronation March. E flat. 4........... Baumbach. 40 | Evening Dance. E flat. 4............0--eseee Krug. 35 | Gently Sighs the Breeze. A. 4........ Baumbach. 40 
Crociato March. Ge. 4.........ccesceees Burgmuller. 50 | Evening Reverie. E flat. 4............. vielblock. 50 | German Air. Varied. G. 4...............- Hunten. 50 
Danse des Paysans Russes. C. 4.......... Ascher, 50 | Evening Thoughts. Nocturne. A flat. 4.. Warren. 30 | Girl I Left Behind Me. G. 4............ Dressler, 50 
SS ET EY: Se | a a ea Krug. 35 | Evening Stillness. G Minor, 4.............. Dresel. 30 | Give Me a Home bythe Sea. A f.at. 4.. Baumbach. 40 
eomaite Waves. Gi. 4252) .0c64 csatins cceev es Kiefer. 40 | Evening Chimes. E flat. 4.................. Wells. 60 | Glory Hallelujah. C. 4................ Baumbach. 30 
Deriing. ja Here. As 4... .5..0..3¢fsese Dresel. 20 evening Chimes. E flat. 4 .... ........ Boscovitz. 60 | Glory Hallelujah. B flat. 4............ Moelling. 59 
Dawn of Bliss. Caprice. E flat. 4........ Farmer. 35 | Ever Be Happy. E. flat. 4..,.......... Baumbach. 40 | Golden Shower. Romance. A flat. 4.... Van Tal. 35 
Daylight. A musicalexpression, A flat. 4.Blind Tom 40 | Echoes of the Khine. D. K. 4....° .... Schubert. 50 | Gondellied. B flat. 4...:........cccee.--00s Oesten. 35 
Dearest Maiden. (Mozart.) G. 4........... Oesten. 35 | Emerald Grand Waltz E flat. 4........ Huniin, 40 |) Gondolinges Ac 143:Fs.. kee cde csccusccscaed Mendelsshon. 20 
Departed Days. F. 4.....05.. 6.00.55 Sieeee . Grobe. 5) | Eglantine Polka. F. 4.........00...+0+ Wentworth. 80 | Good News From Home. B flat. 4..... Gilmore, 35 
Doparied Days, Fo 4.20. 6ccccnctvetesess Baumbach. 40 | Eeclair (L’) Polka. F. 4........-......055 De Prans. 30 | Good News From Home. F. 4........ . Peticolas. 50 
pe Ce ry ear ee Moedling. 461\ Wilsa Polka. “D flat. 4.200600 6ccscdeccseciens Mayer. 30 | Goodnight, Farewell. E flat. 4......... Ziegfeld. 75 
Departure for Syria. E flat. 4........ Baumbach, 40 | Elizabeth Schottische. E flat. 4.......... Fritzsch. 35 | Goodnight, Farewell. G. 4.......-...++.-++- Voss. 40 
Deepest Love. E flat. 4.............:00+: Egghard, 40 | Emperor’s Schottische. F. 4. ..,...... D’ Albert. 40 | Grand Septette. E flat. 4................-- Oesten. 35 
Dernicre Plainte (La). Chant. B flat. 4 ... Voss, 40 | Enchantress Schottische. A. 4.............. Vass. 50 | Grand Union Potpourri. D. K. 4..... Baumbach. 50 


Pieces marked * have Picture Titles. 1, easy, to 7, very difficult. Black letters the Key. 


Address all Orders to S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Music Publishers, Cleveland, O. 
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tters Selected Catalogue of 


EVERY PIECE RECOMMENDED. 


ay 


¢ 


Veto and 4 


opular atlusic, 


hout Octaves, 


oO 


<4 . . a . 
Piano Pieces Gir 
23 wD =e 
THEY ARE ALSO, AS A GENERAL THING, SUITABLE 
FOR REED ORGAN OR MELODEON. 


These pieces combine Instruction with 
Amusement, and have been selected with 
special regard to the wants of Teachers, 


Light as a Feather. 2. 
Lillie Belle. Var. 3. G. (5 Oct.)........ La Hache. 
Lily of the Valley Galop 3&. G@. (6 Oct.)...Kinkel. 
*Lily of the Valiey Polka, 8. G. (544 Oct,). Kinkel. ¢ 
*Lily of the Valley Quickstep. 3. (5 Oct.). Kinkel. 
*Lily of the Vallvy Redowa, 3. (5 Oct.)...Ainkel. ¢ 


GZ, G¥IOct.)K . 235 «Becht. 30 


*Lily of the Valley Schottisch. 3. (5 Oct.)..Kinkel. 35 
*Lily of the Valley Waltz. 3. (6 Oct.).... Winkel. 35 
Linnet Quickstep. 2. C. (5 Oct.).......0..65 Beeht. 30 
«Little Beauty Waltz. 3. F.... ©... ... Kinkel, 60 
Little Darling’s Polka, 3. F. (5 Oct.)..... Smith. 30 
Little Fannie’s Schottisch., 3. OC...cccccccne Louis. 20 
Little Treasures. 12 Nos. 1st and 2d Grade, Each., 35 


Aseries of 48 popular Melodies without Octaves, suitable 
for the Piano, Reed Organ or Melodeon, No. 1, Home Set. 
No. 2, Family Set. No. 3, Humorous Set. No. 4, Mazurka 
Set. No. 5, Polka Set. No. 6, Waltz Set. No. 7, Galop Set. 
No. 8, Park Set. No. 9, Gipsey Set. No. 10, Swiss Set. 
No. 11, Ballad Set. No. 12, Emerald Set. 


Little Flattervr and Rose Arbor. 1. G@.. Lesson. 10 
Little Gipsy Jane Polka. 3. (5 Oct.).. Raphaelson, 20 
Little Gracie’s Waltz. 3. ©........ . Voellmecke. 30 
Little Maud’s Murch. 2. G. (4 Oct.).. ....Muck. 20 
Little Mischief Polka. 4. A. (5 Oct.) ..... Smith, 30 
Little Mouenbeam Schottiseh, 2 (5 Oct.)...Bellak. 2 
Little Nellie’s Waltz and Galop. 1, (5 Oct.). Louis. 20 
Little Puss Waltz. 2. C. (5 Oct>).:....c. eee Louis, 20 
*Little Rogue’s Waltz. 2. F. (5% Oct.)...Prévot. 35 


*Little Romp Quickstep. 2. F. (4 Oct.)Harmistoun. 


Lively Quickstep. 2. A. (5 Oct.) .........., Becht. 30 
Tene Rock by the Sea Waltz, 2. (5 Oct.)....Maek. 20 
Longing for Home. 3. F. (5 Oct.)......... Kinkel. 35 
*Tottie’s Waltz... 3. FF. A5 Oct.)...... 2. cease Kinkel. 35 
Touisa Mitler. 3. C. ( Oct.)....... 0.20005 Weber. 30 
Love’s Chidings Polka, 2. F. (5 Oct.)..... Becht. 30 
Loving Eyes. 2. G. (4 Oct.)........... Harmistoun. 30 
Lucia March. 2. F. (5 Oct.)................Berger. 20 
Lucia di Lammermoor. 3. G@. (5 Oct.)..... Goote. 30 
Lucia di Lammermoor. 3. C€. (4 Oct.).La Hache. 30 
Lucrezia Borgia. 3. G. (5% Oct.)........... Goote. 30 
Lucrezia Borgia. 3. C. (5 Oct.) ........ La Hache. 30 
Luerezia Waltz. 2. G. (6 Oct)..........005 Berger. 20 
Macon’ Potka. 2.02. 40ct.).c. 0. Ra —— 2% 
Magte Polka. 2. D. (5 Oct.). 0... 00.20. 9e Louis. 20 
Maid of the Mill Polka. 2. F. (5 Oct.).....3 Mack. 20 
Marttana. 3. FS (GOct): ..005..... OR Goote. 30 
Marttana. 3. OC. (65 Oct.).......:.... 02 Weber. 30 
Martha No. 1.) Oct) .c5.0. 00.0... 2. ee Goote. 30 
Martha Nok. Gx Och yee... a Goote. 30 
Martha. 8. > Fo GOcb) 8 ec. La Hache. 30 
Martha. 8. Os GOety etic. cece cl. se eee Weber. 30 
Mary’s Dream Waltz. 2. G. (5 Oct.)...... Smith. 30 
Mary’s Waltz. 1. C. (4 Oct.).......6.0..5 Wyman. 20 
Maeantetio, 3... D. GM Oct.)........00Teee Goote. 30 
*Masked Battery Schottiseh. 3. (5 Oct.)..Prévot. 35 
“Matinee des Oiseaux. 5. G.............. Bowman. 5 

May Breeze Waltz. 3. G. (5% Oct.)......... Smith. 30 
May Day Waltz. 3. G. (5 Oct.)........ ... Wyman, 30 
May Morning Waltz. 2. G@. (5 Oct.)........ Smith. 30 
May Queen Mazurka, 3. A. (5% Oct.)..... Smith. 30 
May Rose Galop. 2. G. (5 Oct.)............. Becht. 30 
*Meen Fun Waltz. 2. G. (6 Oct.)........... Prévot. 35 
Medley Waltz. 2. Fr. (5 Oct.).i.....cceeccce Freligh. 35 
Melodious Fountain Polka. 2. (4 Oct.)..... Bellak. 20 
Merriest Girl that’s out. Var. 3. E..Rudolphson. 30 
Merry: Potka. 2% OC. (4Oct.) 0. ccccecsoeweee Belluk. 
Met by Chance Schottisch. 2. @. (4 Oct.).. Berger. 20 
Mistress Jinks. Var. 3B. - Cel... ccciness Rudolphson. 30 
Mignonette March. 3. G. (5 Oct.)........ Wagner. 30 
Mollie’s Delight Waltz. 3. @........0..... Kinkel. 30 
Montecchi e Capuletti. 4. A. (5 Oct.)...... Mack. 40 
Morning Galop. 2%. G@. (50Oct.)............ Wyman. 20 
*Morning Glory Galop. 3. G. (5 Oct.)..... Becht. 35 


*Morning Glory Mazurka, 3. (5% Oct.).... Becht. 35 
|*Morning Glory Polka, 3. D. (5% Oct.)....Beeht. 35 
|*Morning Glory Quickstep. 4. (514 Oct.)... Becht. 35 

*Morning Glory Schottisch, 4. G.........+. Becht. 35 
\*Morning Glory Waltz, 3, A. (4 Oct.)....Becht. 35 

Money Musk, Var. 3, G, (4 Oct.)....Rudolphson. 30 

Moss-Rose Polka, 3. F. (5 Oct.)........... Becht. 30 

Mountain Belle Schottisch, Var, 4, F...Bellak. 45 

Mountain Spring Waltz. 1. C,. (4 Oct.)..Berger. 0 

My Angel. Waltz. 3. Ge) {5.Och)........0.. Smith. 30 

My Heart and Lute. 3. F. (54 Oct.)..Petticolas. 30 

My Pretty Lowise Waltz, 2. C. (5 Oct.)... Louis. 20 

My Southern Sunny Home, Var. 2. (5 Oct.) La Hache. 20 

My Mother’s Waltz, 2 G. (5 Oct.)........ Becht. 80 

Natalie Schottisch, 2. (4 Uct.).........60.... Berger. 20 

Natalie Waltz.) Bo «Ge | GiOCth)s.d66 cise ads ves Burt, 35 ! 

Natatie Waltz. 3. OC. GOrt)id w...- +02 La Hache. 30 

Near the Banks of that lone River. 3, C...—. W 

Nightingale Schottisch, 2. G. (5 Oct.).... Becht. 30 
Nina Potka. $2.1G. © Oct).no sees. cade.’ Berger. 20 

*Nonpareil Galop, 2. Ge. (4 Oct.)....... Bowman. 25 
Nonpareil Quickstep, 2. C. (5 Oct.)....... Becht. 30 
Nora O'Neil. Rondo. 2 F. (6 Oct.)......,... Mack, 0 
Norma No, 1 March, 3.. D. (5 Oct.)...... Goole. 30 
Norma No, 2 March, 38. D. (5% Oct.).... Goole. 30 
Norma, 3. Cand F. (5% Oct.)........... Za Hache. 30 
Normads 3. Ge WW OGt) 5. cacuscas Oe ta pila’ Weber. 30 
Nosegay Schottisch, 2, EF. (54 Oct.)........ Goote. 30 
Nymph Waltz, 1. C. (4 Oct.)...............Belluk. 30 


WE WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF 


TEACHERS AND AMATEURS, 


KINKEL’S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE 


Weed Organ and Meloveon. 


Price, $2.50. Mailed, post-paia. 


TEACHERS pronounce it superior to all otaer works of its 
class. 
AMATEURS will be pleased with its large and choice collec- 


tion of beautiful Melodies. 

Se? 
OGerow. "Bo OC. vcxcs tua icee s.gseeeae ean oraesks Goote. 30 
Ocean Tide Waltz. 2. C. (6 Oct.)...........Bellak. 2 


Octoroon Mazurka, #. C, (4 Oct.).........Bellak. 20 
Odds and Ends Polka, 2. G. (5 Oct.)..... Berger. 20 
Oleander Mazurka, 3. F. (5 Oct.)....... Wagner. 30 
Old Oak Tree March. 2. Cand F. (4 Oct.). Mack. 20 
Old Times Waltz. 3. D. (5 Oct.)........-... Smith. 30 
*Oriole Quickstep. 3. E>, (4 Oct.)...... Bowman. 25 
Orpheus Galop. 3. C. (5 Oct.).........Burgmuiller. 30 


Pamina Polka.- Rondo. 3, €. (534 Oct.)....2ucho. 30 
Pardon de Ploermel. 4. D. (536 Oct.).....Mack. 40 


Paul Vane—Lorena’s Reply, Var. 2. (5 Oct.). Mack, 


Pearl Galop... 2...C. (4 O¢t.). 2. cesavcness 2. Wyman. 20 
Pert Waltzes. .3. >Fao@ Oct.), sneicie.-..s La Hache. 30 
*Pet Schottisch. 2. IF. (5 Oct.)........ Harmistoun, 35 
Pieniec Cotillions. With Fig. 2. (4 Oct.).. Winner. 40 
Pink Blossom Waltz. 3. F. (5 Oct.).Harmistoun. 35 
*Pink of Perfection. 3. G. Colored Picture.. Wallis. 60 
Play-Ground Dance. 2. G. (4 Oct.)...... Reden, 30 


Pleasant Memories Waltz. 4. Eb. (5 Oct.). Brown. 
*Pleasant Thoughts Schot. 4. (5 Oct.)....Kinkel. : 


Polka de Bravurd. F.C vvesceceshovadan inne Kinkel. 40 
Pop goes the Weasel, Var. 3. G...... Rudolphson. 30 
Popping in Polka. 2. G. (40r5 Oct.).... Bellak. 20 


Popping the Question Waltz, 2. (5 Oct.).La Hache. § 
*Pretty Blue Forget Me Not. 8. ©. (5% Oct.) 


Colored Pictare..4.. i. sansensicntis* uae kha ee ae Kinkel, 50 
Pretty Little Maiden. 3. G. (6 Oct.)....Dressler. 20 
Pretty Little Sarah. Var. 3. G...... Rudolphson. 20 
Priscilla Polka. 2. F. (4 Oct.)............. Becht. 30 
Promenade Quickstep. 2. G...... ee cece cen Goote. 30 
Prophete. 4... Bb.) (6.0ct,) cucaneun ieee iy. Mack. 50 
Purttants obs DD onc cake aes on ofa ees eh so Kinkel. 30 
Purttant,.” 2 Dw Ce OC) eraeehn eater «+s Mack. 50 
Recess Quickstep. 3. C. (5 Oct.)............ Goote. 30 


Pieces Marked * have Picture Titles, 


1, Easy, to 7, Very Difficult, 


Recreation Sehottisch, 3. C. (4 Oct.)......Reden, 80 


*Red Bird Schottisch, 2. A. (4 Oct.).... Bowman, 25 
Red. Bird Waltz. 2. C.. 6 Octs-ccneeneee Becht. 30 
Red, White, and Blue March. 3. C. (5 Oct.). Becht. 3€ 
Ricet Walte. 2. ©. (4: Oct.).ccecs<ncaeseeenee Rauch, 2% 
Rigotetto.tv— Ges aen. secon veto . Kinkel. 30 
Rigoletto, "4. C. “GC Oct.)... Vere sees eee 
Robin Red Breast. 3. F. (4 Oct.).........0. Becht. 30 
Rose Bower, 2. D. 45 Ott.). paauweres Harmistoun. 30 
*Rose Bud Quickstep, 3. C. (5 Oct.)........ Becht. 35 
*Rose Bud Schottiseh, 3. G@. (6 Oct.)....... Becht. 35. 
*Rose Bud Wattz...8.° EF. (8 Ott). masseter Becht. 35 
Rosemary Waltz, 3. CG. (4 Oct.)........... Wagner. 80 
Rose Petka. 1. G. (6.Oct.) i508 eee Safge. 20 
Rose Queen Polka. 3..0C.. (4 OGh.)s snscsenaten Becht. 30 
Rose (La) Variations. 3. @. (54 Oct.).... Mack. 40 
| Rosy Lips Polka Mazurka, 3. F. (5 Oct.) Kinkel. 30 
| *Rosy Lips Waltz, 2. G. (54 Oct.)...Harmistoun. 35 
| Run for Life Quickstep. 2. G@. (534 Oct.) .Becht. 80 
Russian Grand March. Var. 3. C. (5 Oct.) Bellak. 45 
Rye Quickstep. 2. F. »(& Otte cose Goote. 30 
Suilor’s Waltz. 2. C. (40rb Oct.) ..0..c.s. Bellak. 20 
SantaLucia Waltz. 2. © ssc Wecctecssey La Hache. 20 
*School Girl's Waltz. 3. G@. (5 Oct.)......Prévot. 35 


Seminary Waltz, 3. G, (4 Oct.)............Reden. 30 
Sensation Schottisch, 3. G@. (6 Oct.)........ Becht. 30 
Sensation Waltz. 2. G. (4 Oct.)........-.--- Becht. # 
Seraphine Waltz. 2. G. (60ct.),........ Lampard, #0 
Silver Cloud Schottisch. 3, By. (4 Oct.)..Pacher. 39 
Sileer Lake, Schottisch. 3. Oo.:..scaseeesas Organ. 35 
Silver Lake Waltz. 3.. CG. Var........ Rudolphson. 30 


Silver Moonbeam Schottisch, 2. G@. (5 Oct.).. Becht. 30 


Silvery Spring Polka. &. Fr... .2..cccsceeue Goote. 30 
*Sky-Lark Schottiseh. 2. C. (4 Oct.)... Bowman. 25 
Sky-Lark Waitz. 2. G. (6 Oct.)............. Becht. 30 
Snow-Buall Schottisch, 2. C. (4 Oct.)......Bellak. 20 
Soiree Waltz. 3. FE. (4 Oct.)......... aces seeder. BO 
Sonnambula, 3. G. (5 Oct.).........-+. ++++.-G0ole. 0 
Sonnambula, 3. G.. (5 Oct.)............. La Hache. 39 
Sonnambula. 3.” O7y-)panceseete 5 ans ane PVEOCRS. OO 
Sorosts Polka, 4. €. (6 Oct.)......)...05... Stevens. 30 
Sparkling Flower Polka, 2. €. (4 Oct.)...Bellak. 20 
Sparkling Mazurka, 8. A. (6 Oct.)......... Goote. 30 
*Sparrow Mazurka. 2. F. (4 Oct.)......Bowman, 2% 
Standard March. 2. ©. (6 Oct.)....3......8 Goote, 30 
Star-Spangled Banner. 2. G.........- .. Dressler. 20 
Steamboat Polka. 4.” Eh...7..sasdeeeenene --.— BO 
Steam Galop. 2. G. (6 Octane eee Bellak. 20 
Storm Polka. 2. G. (4 Oct.) ... Kinkel, 35 
Stradetla. 4.°° FB. 3.25 02: osacc tengo eee ..Pacher. 35 
Stray Leaves from Favorite Operas, 2, Each 30 


A collection of 48 beautiful Operatic Melodies without 
Octaves, suitable for Piano, Reed Organ or Melodeon. 12 Nos. 
Styrian Home Waltz. 
Sunbeam Waltz. 2. 
Sultan’s Polka. 
Sunlight Schottisch. 
Sunny Hours Polka. 


B. Och ace 
8, CuoA@OCh) aes beats Schwartz. 30 
2. FR@OG nse Goote. 30 


3. C. (5 Oct.).....DJanvers. 30 


Sunshine of Love Waltz. 2. G. (5 Oct.)...Becht. 30 
| Sweet Little Kiss Waltz. 2. (5 Oct.)....Dressler, 20 
Sweet Nelly Waltz. 2. C. (6 Oct.)........-.Berger. 20 
Sweet William Waltz. 2. G........ccsecces Brown. 30 
Sytph Waltz. 2. G. (Oct)... 1..-eueen .... Smith. 30 
Take me Home March, 2. G. (4 Oct.)..L@ Hache. 25 
Tassels on the Boots. Var. 3. F....Rudolphson. 30 
Thine is my Heart. 4. FT. (5 Oct.).........Smith. 30 
Three Angels Waltz. 2. Ap. (4 Oct.).......Mack. 20 
Tip Top Set Cotillions, 2. G@. (5 Oct.)..... Winner. 40 
Tis but an Hour. Var. 2. G. (4 Oct.)..... Mack. % 
Titania Polka, Rondo. 3. G. (5% Oct.)....Zucho. 30 
Topsy Set Cotillions, 2. (5 Oct.)......... Winner. 40 
Traviata. 3. As. (5 Oct.)........000 oon oan ae Goote. 30 
Traviata. 4..C. (5 Ott.)..00....08 Lee Me Mack. 40 
Trevtatas 2. BF. (6 Ochs 5. Sie cwwaialesee Berger. 20 
Trovatore.§ 3. Ge (BOCK) secur cnicsacetens «++» Goote. 30 
Trovatore. 3. Ge (6% Oct.) ....cceceeseee Schwartz. 30 
Tube Rose Schottisch, 4. E. (5 Oct.)..Schonacker, 35 
Tulép)Waltes, 2. Ge, GOCE) csshacevesee Wagner. 30 
Tyrolese Galop. 2. C. (6 Oct.)............0- Louis. 20 
Vacation March, 3. ©. (6 Oct.). ...........Becht. 30 
Vacation Quick Step. 2. CO. (4 Oct.)..... «-Reden. 30 
Vacation Rondo, 2. G. (5% Oct.)........ .. Bellak. 20 
Venzano Walle, Be Gui. -ivcaceccess ..-.- Schwartz. 30 
Vepres Siciliennes, 3. F. (5 Oct.)........55 Goote. 30 


Black Letters, the Key. 


The other Letters the Compass, 


Pieces marked (4 Oct.,) (5 Oct.,) can be: played on the Reed Organ or Melodeon. 


Address all Orders to J. L. PETERS, Music Publisher 599 Broadway New-York. 
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ORATORIOS, CANTATAS, AND S8A- 
ORED WORKS+Continued. 
Paradise and The Peri, by Schumann. 


Paper 
The Same. Elegantly bound... Full gilt 
‘vcal Parts (Chor uses). 


e's Ore! he stra Parts (String). 

é se (W ind). 
Passion Music (St. ‘Maithew). by =m 
es DEA GES on os vadeedes) .,, 


ms Orchestra “hy. (String)... 

he (Wind) .. 

Passion et (st, John), by Bach. 
whey 3 


~ Orehe tra Parts (String). 
$e 6s (Wind) 
Rebek?a, hy Barnby .... Paper 


1 
4 Same. Ele; gantly bound... Full gilt! 2 


To.io Edition 
“y Vocal Parts (Choruses 
~ Orchestra Parts (String). 
“ * (Wind). 
Ruins of Athens, by Beethoven ..F his 
The Same. Vocal Parts (Choruses). is 


Samson, by Handel............... Paper 
The Same, pisgantly bound. .Full uit 
Folfo Edition ...... 
ad Voeal Parts (Choruses). 
% Orchestra Parts (String) 
bis ~~ (wind). 
bas Full wae sdb tscs Netacini a “aft 
Saul, Oratorio by Handel......... Paper 
The Same. Elegantly bound. . Full gilt; 
Foiio Kdition...... ...... 
“. Vocal Parts (Choru-es). . 
w Orchestra Parts (String). . 
do (Wind) .. 
ais Full Bepte Perea teers: 


Seasons (Four Nos.), by Haydn... Paper} 
The Same, poepeeey Wend Full gilt! 


Nos.. Each, in paper} 


‘ Folio Edition............. 
ad Vocal Parts (Choruses).. 
4 Orchestra Parts (String)... 
¥e (Wind) .. 
F yt Uc fe a ee 
Solomon, by Handel ............. Paper! 
The | Same. pag bound. .Full gilt, 
Folio Edition.............| 
as Vocal Parts (Choruses). . 
4 Orchestra Parts (Strin de. 
ad * (Wind). 
cu ESIC OS eee 
Song of Miriam, by Schubert. Soprano 
Solo and Chorus.......-. ..-. Folio 
Do. Vocal Parts (Choruses...... Folio 


Spring’s Message, by Gade.. oe 
The! Same. Vi ‘ocal Parts (Chor ses).. 
Orchestra Parts (String). 


se “ (Wind) .. 

a i 
Spring (Seasons), by Haydn...... Paper 
Summer (Seasons), by Haydn....Paper 
Stabat Mater, by Rossini......... Paper 

The Same. "Elegantly bound. . Full gilt 

z Folio BOGIGION, ...0.)s5'a0 ore’ 

= Vocal Parts (Choruses).. 

7 Orchestra Parts (String). 

fe (Wind) . 

- PPTEU IS COLG 5 od one ale va yn mry 


St. Cecilia’s Day, by Van Bree... .Folio 
The Same. Vocal Parts (Choruses)... 
St.Paul, Oratorio by Mendelssohn Paper 


The Same. Elegantly bound. . Full gilt) 


Folio Edition............. 

bs Vocal Parts (Choruses).. 

+ Orchestra Parts (String). 

“ “ (W yin N.. 
3 UME COTO So. ose woe sew ee 
St. Peter, by Benedict............ Paper 
The Same. Elegantly bound. . Full Mit| 
Folio Edition............. 

ae Vocal Parts (Choruses). . 

= Orchestra Parts (Srrin ie 

es ( Wind) .. 
bod BL COTE 5 2i4 0 wenisene an 
To the Sons of Art, by Mendelssohn. 
0 aa eee 
The f sane, Folio Edition............. 

Vocal Parts (Chornses). . 

ig Orchestra Parts (W ind) .. 
sg Bnd B00I6 on 0.6 owas Seas 
oo. Night, by Mendelssohn. 
.) ls SS ee Se Sere 
The Same. Elegantly bound. .Full gilt 
Ke Folio Edition............. 

a Vocal Parts (Choruses).. 

re Orches tra Parts (String)... 

“ “ (Win ‘ee 
” Full Bicone ecisiele > epoesa dana 


ANTHEMS, PSALMS AND SACRED 
COLLECTIONS. 
Ask for Novello’s Original Editions. 


They are beautifully vrinted on fine 
white paper, and free from errors. 


Ave Maria, Saviour of Sinners. Eight 


Voices, by Mendelssohn. 8vo 
TT he’ Same, Folio Rditiun............ 
Vocal Parts (Choruses). . 
an omar Parts (String)... 
~ * ») (Wind) .. 
- WM BoOve soe osaeccased 


| 
| ANTHEMS, PSALMS, AND sce Be! 


Barnby’s Ferial Responses, with Litan iiegats \ 


Novello’s Cheap and Valuable Musical Publications. 


Price 


COLLECTIONS—Continned, 


As the Hart Pants (42d Psalm), by Men- 
GelesObMut ect kos. cies wslods saves 40 
The Same, Folio Edition 
Vocal Parts (Choruses). . 


Hear By Mendeles Sop. Solo and Chorns., 
endelssohn ............. 2. 40 
The! Same. Folio Edition.. 
Vocal Parts (C horuses)._ 


} 
aH 
| 
7 
} 
| 


“ Orchestra Parts (String).. = Orchestra Parts (String). 
“. * (Wind). - “© (Wind) .. 
“ PMBD COLE Ss ooasncs} oth & BW COLOR eon. eo es ice xk at 
Barnby’s Hymnary. A Book of Church Helmore’s Christmas Carols.. ... Paper) 56 
Song. Words and Tunes by J. Barn- The Sameeas sees, hte Treble part) 25 
DY wane iran «cpa nen sacred Cloth!) 2 00 AN eos wl dboate Menenad dee Words only 6 
The Seeeros. 22225: Extra binding} 2 50 | Helmore’s Easter CaroJs ... Paper, 18mo) 50 
Tunes only........... Cloth) 1 60 The Same gy a inh ano Treble part] 25 
© ae , icin ein ding 100 3) a BE ih panebdia Bar Sicsalass Words ordy) 6 
s Words only..... Small type} 50 | Helmore’ s A Brief Directory of Plain 
SF) ate = oe Large type, 65 | Songs)... Reeees soa eee css << .8v 25 
The Same } 8 
This superb collection contains 646, | Helmore’s Accompanying Harmonics to! 


Hymus by Gounod, Barnby,Goss, Ben-| 
nett, W esley Macfarren, “Monk, Hop- | 
kins. Benedict, etc., one- -half of which, | 
are entirely new. | 


Helmore’s A Hymnal Noted; or, Trans-| 
lation of the Ancient Hymns of the. 
Church, set to their proper Melo-) 
dies. PartstandII,..... .... each 

The Sante: UVel ee coat eo Cloth, 

Helmore’s Acconrypanying Harmonies to! 


we 


Barnby’s Preces and Responses, with . 


\ 
| 
Litany. Arr anged for Four Voices. 16 | the Hymnal, Noted. Parts I and I.) 
The Same. Set in Monotone, with! | ClOt See er tana ate aerate caida, + each) 2 69 
Organ accompaniment ............. 16 | The Same, ie aa a ae ee Cloth, 4 25 
Barnby's 22 oeners, Sentences. Com-) | Words only.:.... .. Ci oth 35 
plete .. : 65 | Helmore’ s A Manual of Plain Song. 8vo. 
The Same, ‘In Single 8 | GiGi eas eet ean ae teehee ss | 3 60 
Barnby’s 51 Original Tunes to Popwar | The. Same. TSINO’ spares as oe cic Cloth, 1 40 
Hyningeme ine: obs. oh be ates Cloth) 2 00 | 1SInOWeee es Sess Paper) 1 20 
The Same. In Single Nos.......each) 8 | Helmore’ s The Canticles Noted. 8yo.| 
| Baxter's Harmonia Sacra. A Collection! | PREF ac saetirnia a caae eal = <r | 650 
of Introductory Sentences, Chants, | The Same, 18mo.. .. Paper 16 
Responses, ete. With 208 Psalm! Helmore’s The Psalter ‘Noted: 8vo. 
and Hymn Tunes... ... ..... Cloth! 6 00 Papen Sane eaen ce went t ss mala ace's a 2 60 
The Same. Vecal Parts. 18mo..each 65 The Sameé., 16m0.5s...05. 6... Paper, 1 60 
Best’s Chants, Large Quarto.. ..Cloth) 2 40 | Helmore’s Accompanying Harmonies to 
Best's Psuter, pointed and adapted to the Psalter and the Canticles Noted. 
the Ancient Ecclesiastical Chant. SVG) Bin. Seep Radice Peis esinte case | 1 20 
: CLOUT ie aie ak Urs oleic bin ce wsian s a0 1 60! Hook? s Short Anthems or Introits for 
| Bird's 100 Chants. .-Paper) «25 Particular Seasons. For general use. 
The SamBiew-----:.-. GVOe vias sicteis Cloth! — 50 | 8vo. 12 cents and 6cents........ each! 6 
Cathedral Chants, Edited by Bennett | Hymn of Praise (see Lobgesang) ....... 
and Marshell, Containing 231 Chants; Ingham’s Pealter. Pointed for Chant-| 
selected from the best Comporers.| HT Rah aera hc la Bald o> ws aoe Cloth) 80 
Handsomely hound. Folio.....Cloth 400 | Judge me. O God. (43d Psalm ) Men-| 
Coronation and Funeral Anthems, by UelasGhain se jus eee -Paper) 16 
HanG@iiee cs 5 = oie sjee tie vnets Cloth 2 00 The Same. Vocal Parts (Choruses).. . 
Kent's 20 Anthems and Service in C, In! 
The Same. In Five Numbers, as fol-| 2vols. 8vo. Cloth. Gilt...... each 2 00 
lows: . | Lauda Zion (Praise Jehovah). aga 
| SOD ye 4.5 cot ae a en 1! 2s Paper 80 
The King shall Rejoice Paper, 35 The Same. ers a veg Ful wit 1 50 
Zadock, the Priest..... .-Paper| 20 Folio Edition 
My Heart is Epdtiing’. .22.04..%. Paper; 35 | iy Vocal Parts (Chorus | 
Let thy Hand be Strengthened..Paper, 25 wis Orchestra Parts (String). .| 
The Ways of Zion. -Paper| 65 | ae eee (Wind) 3. 
Come, let us Sing (95th. Psalm), by Men- BS Full Score... 
delssohn..... oS one Cogereee Paper) 40) Lobgesang (Hymn of Praise), “Mendels- 
The Same. Folio Edition,... ........ sohn. With Symphony...... Paper) 80 
a Vocal Parts (Choruses). . The Same ee pee bound. . Full Tilt 1 50 
“a Orchestra Parts (Str ing).. Folio Edition,............ 
(W Jind) .. ge Vocal Parts (Ghoruses).. 
se BRL SCOPE 3. Dadar. tees ake Orchestra Parts (String). 
Dettingen Te Deum, by Handel...Paper) 50 e (Wind) .. 
The Same. Cloth see tae ble Full gilt) 1 26 ve SEE os ee ee 
$8 Folio Edition, ............ Macfarren’s 52 Introits or Short An-) 
S Vocal Parts (Choruses).. MRPs. otk loletsy cave eo gette ee Cloth 2 00 
Na Orchestra Parts (String)... The Same. In 81 Numbers...... each 8 
a (Wind) .. Man is Mortal. (Eight Parts.) Mendels-| 
“ MEE BOOP Sins ons caknns's SOD aaa nue asalatene Paper) 50 
Daugaieey of Jerusalem, by Gounod.) | Mendelssohn’s Psalms, Cloth..Full zit 2 00 
PB DOM Mae tnislinisie.s she dna 2 oidtecs <T « 50 | Containing 42d Psalm, As the Hart) 
Oe igoth EI by by Pants; 92d Pealm, Come, let us sing;) 
ODER MM irs ice, 32 corte 175 | 1dth Psalm, When Tsrael out of Eaypt 
The Same. Folio Edition.... ........ Ola Np or apes ay 
2 Vocal Parts (Choruses). . u 
“ Orchestra Parts (String)... For Full Scores, Vocal and Or-} 
“ (Wind) .. | chestra Parts, see Separate Psalms—| 
- GOTO, «occ 0's e 5 0is° | As the Hart Punts, &c. 
Festgesang (Hymns of Praise), by Men-| | Merbecke’s Book of Common Prayer, 
a elssODI Se Mi keke su 80e 22 Paper) 50 | with Musical Notes, as used in the 
The: Same, For Male Voices...Paper) 50 Chapel Royal of Edward VI, A. D. 
Vocal Parts to both... .| RACES: OR SR are Cloth! 2 00 
God, Thou art Great, by Spohr. . a 50 | Merbecke’s Creed, arranged by “Barn 
The Same, Folio Edition....... ..... | Dye ae eas S58 sence cinne 6 
o Vocal Parts (Choruses). . | Metcalfe’s 60 Metrical Anthems...Cloth) 1 80 
a" Orchestra Paris (String)... PROV ERIAG, (50 eer sa adie wae s by Paper, 1 20 
2 a OV EG). Monk’s 15 Offertory Sentences......... | 80 
2 Mull Scere 2551.9 2.3. eo -» | | Monk’s Hymns of the Church for} 
Galia. Motett. Sop. Solo and Chorus. | Cami ee 5 aa nctcuieSainde.s9 «> is 9as's 12 
By Goma coos: 2 nce: cas F lio; 180 Monk's 52 Simple Chants, including the 
The Same, Folio Edition............. | Gresorign Toned. 2... sss d.-- seweds ss oe) 
fs Vocal Parts (Choruses). . My God, why, Oh why hast Thou for-| 
re Orchestra Parts (String). saken me! Mendelssohn .......... 25 
, $e INO). The. Sume, Folio Edition............ 
IE OEE so cpcit'acessh a ; Vocal Parts (Choruses).. 
' 


ke tail 
ANTHEMS, PSALMS, AND SACRED price, 


COLLECTIONS—Continued. (PPP... 


| Novello’s Musical Times. 358 Numbers. | 


Novello’s Psalmist. A Collection of 400! 


tha Brief, Divectoryan ows... -..-. 8vo, 65 |} 


ss 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITION AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


They are beautifally printed on fine white paper, and uniformly 


correct, They are, as a general thing, the original copies, and are 
im every way superior to any other edition. The Full Scores, Vocal 
and Orchestra Parts conform to Novello’s Editions. In price they are 
as cheap as the cheapest. You will, therefore, consult your own Iin- 


terest by asking for ** Novello’s Edition, and taking no other copy. 


COLLECTIONS—Continued. 


Not unto us, O Lord! (115th Psalm), 
Mendelssohn ....5 . css. «000 Paper, 
The Same, Seen WOM, . oo cinca clever 
Vocal Parts (Choruses). . 
eg Orchestra Parts (String) 
a et 40 ind) . ‘| 
+ GE SCOTS whias wi so sino 


Anthems, Part-Songs, etc....... -each) 
Novello’s Octavo © horuses. 850 Num- 
bers from the Oratorios, Masses, etc. 


BD. etext Ri ease ae ly from| 
Novello’s Octavo Anthems. 67 Nos, 
Hachitg ..2 Bo. ee from) 


Psalm and Hymn Tunes. Organ 
Score, Quarto 2... .01s osc Morocco! 
Me PAR .. oy. eeaea- - cece kee Cloth, 
oS Orean Parl... sxcesne- Cloth} 

ny Vocal Seore...Limp Cloth 


Vocal Parts. Cioth..each 

abl “g Roan .Gilt edges 
Novel'o’s 169 Psalm and Hymn Tunes. 
Mlotheis.35 2shases ase tages 


ay WON LMNe. ces se cee each 

ein aties r’s Sacred Songs, for Little 
Singers. Mlustrated by the Brothers 
MAIZIGl. ot) xc -Cloth, full gilt) 
Rimbault’ s Order of Morning and Even- 
ing Pray | ER Snr Se Anya 


Paper eee Tse eT 
The Same. Vocal Parts (Choruses). . 
Spei:cer’s A Concise Explanation = the! 

Church Modes........ ..-+.s.0. Cloth, 
Stainer’s Christmas Carols 42 Tlustra- 
tions by the Brothers Dalziel. (Ask) 

for Novello’s Edition or you will get 

a cheap Photograph Copy.) _ 8yo. 
Elegantly bound..... 
The Same. Without Illustrations. 2! 
Vole. Paper =... 4s. Gases eee each) 
The Same. 2vols. Cloth....... each 
The Same. Complete in 1 yol,..Cloth 
The Same. With Words only........ 
Tallis’ Preces and Responses, with Li- 
tany. Arranged fer Four Voices by! 
OID oé iss oh cy eae | 
Tallis’ Responses for the Morning Pray- | 
er anid) LICH Y: icc: cave cei: een 


| Tallis’ Responses for the Evening Ser-| 


vice. Edited by John Goss..........) 
The Ferial Responses, with Litany.| 
Bdited by Barby oo oc estes as oes 
Tilleard’s Collection of Sacred Songs, 
for the use of Schoois.......... Paper, 


Tilleard’s Choral Hymms. 27 Nos.. from. 
Turle’s Westminster Chant Book. P aper} 


The Bane. $07 eae vee In cloth! 
Why rage fiercely the Heathen. (2d) 
Psalm.) Mendelssokn........ ..-- 
TRA AING 50 a5) « clo\.080e Vocal Parts} 
When Israel out of Egypt came. (1i4th| 
Psalm. Mendelssohn.............- 
PRE Hamel. .e 5 viaess wae Vocal Parts 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH SERVICES. 


Armes’ Communion Service ......In Al 
Attwood’s Morning and Ey ening Ser- 
1 ne eee SEE ee es ES InF 
Or Singly: Te Deum. ue 
Jubilate. ¢. cc: aveiess ; 
Sanctus and Kyrie ....... Pee ee 
Magnificat an 
Mane Dimittiaiss... Foc. odees 
Boyce and Arnold’s Morning and Evyen- 
ing Service 2. stress. aaa aternaek InA 
Or Singly: Te Deum... ....... ...| 
Jubilate and Kyrie. .............-.. | 
Sanctus and Nicene Creed.......... 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis...... 
Bridgewater’s Morning and Kvening 
BOrvige sear. dtd 5:5 o Som « aipten Ue tat In A 
Or Singly: onal 
Duabilate.<..2 sc. sces P 
Sanctus and Kyrie 
Cantate and Deus Misereatur. . | 
Baker's Short Morning, Communion, | 
and Evening Service............. InF 
Or Singly: Te Deum ( 
dubliste. 20 ooes: cs 
Kyrie, Noes? and 2.......n<0000s- \| 
Credo BOS - 2...) con cesee 
Corda, Sanctus, and Gloria tibi/ 
Gloria in Excelsis .... ......... {| 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimiitis....... 
Barnby®: 8 Magniticatand Nunc Dimittis 
In C.. ..For Voices in Unison 
Barnby’ s Canticles (Te Deum, Bene- 
dictus. Jubilate, Magniftiat, Nune Di- 
mittis, Cantate Domino, and Deus 
Misereatur). . In Chant form) 
Barnby’s Nicene C reed, as noted in| 
Merbecke’s Prayer Book 5. ks 
Best's Morning, Communion and Even-} 
ing Service, in simple Chant form, for| 
Four-Part Cho , with Organ accowp't 
Or Singly: Te Deum and Jubilate . 
Kyrie. G oria, Nicene, and Sanctus 
Gloria. a. o:s'a am = ane aon melee or 
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Ask for Novello’s Ed tions, Imported and Sold by J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway New York. 


Clarke’s New Method 


For the Piano Forte, 


Has just been issued. 


It contains many new and important features, and 
will institute a new era in Piano-Forte teaching. The 
work is the result of years of careful study, and is 
from the pen of a Musical Scholar who has few equals 
in the theoretical and practical knowledge of music. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price, $3.75. 


The Music Teacher. 


“By C. Everest. 


Professor of music in the Girl’s High and Normal 
School of Philadelphia. Based‘on the author’s practi- 
cal experience, it contains a thorough course of practical 
rudiments in vocal music especially adapted to Semina- 
ries, Public Schools, Classes and individual scholars. 
Tens of thousands of copies haye been sold, and yet 
the demand has not abated. 


Sent by Mail, Price 50 cents. 


Beauties of Strauss. 


A collection of the most popular of the polkas, 
waltzes, etc., by the world renowned Johann Strauss, 
printed from engraved plates, on fine white paper, 
every note being clear, legible and completely correct, 
with life-like likeness of the celebrated writer. 


Sent by Mail, Price, (bound in cloth, gilt) $5.00. 


The Musical Pastime. 


Duetts for Piano and Violin, or Flute. 
By Sep. Winner. 

A new collection of popular airs arranged as Duetts 
in a easy and pleasing manner for ordinary players. 
The work consists of 224 pages of new and popular 
marches, waltzes, galops, quadrilles, cotillions, with a 
fine selection of operatic and other melodies, and par- 
ticularly adapted for the purpose. The publishers 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Sent by Mail, - - -Price, $2.50. 

The melodies are also all arranged separately as Solos 
for the Violin or Flute. 

‘ ; Violin, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00. 
Sent by Mail, Price, { Flute, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00 


$5.00 Per dozen copies. 


The Boston Musical Treasure. 


A choice selection of Duetts, Trios and Quartettes, 
arranged for Choruses in Private, Public, Normal and 
High Schools and Seminaries, selected by Jean Louis, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. It is a particularly desirable work for all 
festive occasions and will become immensely popular. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price 60 Cents. 


Winner’s Easy Systems. 


Piano, 
Violin, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 
Violoncello, 
Music of the Dance, 
Accordeon, 

are the best books of their class ever published, con- 


taining the systems of instruction, by which those 
instruments can be learned without a master, and the 


popular tunes of the day arranged in the easiest form. | 


Sent by Mail, - Price each, 75 Cents. 


2 Opera. Librettos. 


The Publishers desire to direct attention to the fact, 
that they have purchased the plates of the Librettos, 
formerly issued by the American Opera Publishing 
Company. ‘The foliowing list of Librettos is now ready, 
and being the text as sung by all of the Opera Compa- 
nies, and having been arranged and translated by an 
eminent classic scholar, are superior to any other edition 
Anna Bolena. Lucrezia Borgia. 

Africaine. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Bohemian Girl. Linda di Chamounix. 
Ballo in Maschera. Martha. Illustrated. 
Barber of Seville. Maritani. 

Belle Helene. Marriage of Figaro. 
Barbe Bleue. Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Crown Diamonds. Illustrated, Mignon. 

Crispino e la Compare. Massaniello. 
Daughter of the Regiment. Magic Flute. 

Der Freischutz. Mirella. “ 
Dinorah, Norma. Illustrated. 
Don Giovanni. Postillion of Lonjumeau. 
Dame Blanche. Perichole. 

Ernani. Rose of Castile. 
Favorita. Robert le Diable. 
Fidelio. Rigoletto. 

Faust. Satanella. 

Fra Diavolo. Illustrated. Stradella. 

Gazza Ladra. Sonnambula. 
Genevieve de Brabant Traviata. 

Grand Duchess. Trovatore. 

Hamlet. Tannhauser. 
Huguenots. William Tell. 
Ivanhoe. Templar and Jewess, © Zampa. 

Jewess. 


Sent by Mail, - Price each 15 Cents. 


Additions will be made to the above list as rapidly 
as new operas are announced, and the characteristic 
features of these Librettos, quality, correctness, and 
cheapness will be maintained. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


FOR 
Primary and Secondary Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - Price 15 Cents. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


For Grammar Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - Price 40 Cents. 


These books are the result of Prof. Louis’ practical 
experience as Superintendent of Music in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia, The best recommendation we 
can offer for the Manuals is the fact that they were both 
adopted by the Board of Public Education of the First 
School District of Pennsylvania, and are now in use in 
all of the Public Schools. A committee of eminent 
musicians selected particularly to scrutinize Prof. Louis’ 
system as enunciated in the Manuals after a most thor- 
ough and trying examination, pronounced it indispu- 
tably the best. 


The Silver Wreath. 


A collection of Ballads, Duetts, and Trios, each ar- 
ranged with a piano accompaniment, embracing the 
more popular standard and solid songs, excluding the 
frivously sentimental, and the foolishly comic Ballads 
of the day. Every piano should havea copy. The book 
contains over fifty selections, or altogether about twen- 
ty-five dollars worth of good vocal music. 


Boards, $2.50. 
Sent by Mail, Price, + Cloth, 3.00. 
4.00. 


Gilt, 


Perfection. 
Getze’s New School 


FOR THE 


Parlor Organ or Melodeon. 


Has attained the leading position in Organ instruction, 
and has superseded every other School and Method for 
the Cabinet or Reed Organ. Written by the eminent 
organist of Grace Church; all the errors and useless 
matter of the more primitive works have been studiously 
avoided, and practical solid hints are offered to the stu- 
dent. Twenty thousand copies of Getze’s have been 
sold during the past six months, and its popularity is 
daily increasing. 
Sent by Mail, - - Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, 


A New Work for Church Choirs 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


By C. Everest. 

The well known ability of the editor of this book, 
carries with it the assurance, that THH SABBATH 
will be the best work of its class. It will be ready in 
September, and we advise leaders who purpose haying 
a good book, and one that carries its goodness from be- 
ginning to end, to send for sample sheets which are 
now ready. Neither time nor expense have been spared 
in the preparation of Tar SapsBarn, and the publishers 
have their reward in offering to the singing people of 
the country, a work pre-eminently the best in all fea- 
tures, 

Sent by Mail, Price $1.50. Sample copy Mailed for $1.00 
Price per dozen copies, $13.50. 


The Guiding Star, 


New Singing Book for Sunday Schools 
By Rev. D. C. John. 


Although this little work has been issued but a short 
time, it has met with unusual success, and thousands 
of little ones are now singing the gems of the Guipina 
Srar. The subjects have been admirably chosen, and 
are peculiarly adapted for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, 
Festivals, ete. Superintendents who desire to interest 
children in the Sabbath School will use the Gurp1na 
Srar, as it contains more attractive features than any 
book of asimilar nature. Legibly printed on fine white 
paper and nicely bound, it is in all respects a superior 
Sunday School Singing Book. 

Sent by Mail, Price 35 Cts. Sample Copy by Mail 25 Cts. 
$30.00 Per Hundred. 


Lee & Walker’s Standard Editions 


of the following named works. are the best in all the 
points, which designate perfect books. 
Bertini’s Piano Forte Method...........s..0+++ Price, $3.00 
Beyer’s School for Piano Forte, with Eng- 
lish French, and German Text, Cloth..... ‘ 
Hunten’s Piano Method.............se00+ dedeazs 
Plaidy’s Technical Studies. Boards........ rl 
63) Sere Saosescsessicscnnh reeahepmnnaa Bs 2. 
Burrowe’s Piano Forte Primer......... away 
Burrowe’s Thorough Bass Primer ........... 
Cooke’s Vocal Method..........eeseeeee Pees, 
Novello’s Vocal School........sseseseseeeeerevers 
National Nursery Rhymes, bandsomely 
illustrated. Boards,..../...sccccvessecesesaee 
Cloth Gilt.....soawecsceensersevsuassseerse euuss a 
Beauties of Strarss.....:..+.0.0-sceunssenvunesenn 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. The 
only correct edition........+..+++ ae pone 
Christmas Carols, New and Old. Boards.. 
Cloth gilt.......ssecserseess Aete Pe ATT 
Opera Librettos 
Ask for Lee & Walker’s editions and take no other, 
being the only standard issues of the popular reprints. 
Any of the above works sent by mail on receipt of price, 


Lee & Walker, Music Publishers, No. 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Any of the above Publications sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


“HAPPY HOURS,’ NEW CHROMO, will be given to every subscriber to THE AMATEUR, a Monthly Journal of Art, Literature, and Music. 


One dollar per year, single copies, 10 cts. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac sent free on application, 


——————____. 
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$1.00 per Year. 


Terms: 10 Cents per Copy. 


**Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 
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NUMBER X. 


The Singers. 


Go 1 sent His singer upon the earth, 

With songs of sadness and of mirth, 
That they might touch the hearts of men, 
And bring them back to heaven again. 


The first, a youth with heart of fire, 

Held in bis hand a golden lyre ; 

Throu<h groves he wandered, and by streams, 
Piaying the music of our dreams. 


‘rhe second, with a bear ied face, 

ttood singing in the market-plac: ; 

And stirred, with accents deep and loud, 
The hearts of all the listening crowd. 


A gray old man, the third and last, 
bang in cathedrals dim and vast, 
While the majestic organ rolled, 
Contrition from its mouth of old. 


And those who heard the sinvers three, 
Disputed which the best mizht be ; 

For still their music seemed to start 
Discordant echoes in each heart. 


But the great Master said, ‘I see 

No best in ki--d, but in degree; 

I gave a various gilt to each, 

To charm, to strengthen, and to teach. 


These are the three great chords of might. 
And he whose ear is tuned aright 
Will hear no discord in the three, 
But the most perfect harmony. 
LONGFELLOW. 


Confessions of a Pedagozgue—Fifty Years 
Ago. 


BY L. F. APTHORP. 


This is confessedly the age of confession—the era of indi- 
viduality—the triumphant reign of the first person singular. 
— Blackwood. 

The sufferings of country schoolmasters have been 
80 often given to the public, that I, whose mortal ca- 
reer has certainly been shortened, if not sweetened 
by the “‘ delightful task,” resolved at one time not to 
“renew the sad remembrance of my fate,” but to 
let a speedy oblivion cover those calamities, ‘all of 
which I saw,” and, less fortunate than Aineas, ‘all 
of which I was.” My story, I feared, would be 
treated like the certificates of our modern beggars 
Public sympathy is nearly exhau:ted by the drafts 
already made upon it by that degraded class of be- 
ings to which I belong, and any niore from the same 
quarter are liable to be protested The following 
circumstance altered my resolution. Catching up 
an old newspaper the other day, in a fit of ennui, | 
summoned energy enough to peruse, for the third 
lime, the pathetic tale of a fellow pedagogue, which 
had attracted much notice on its first appearance, 
and it is evidently the production of a masterly pen. 
By this it seems he was actually in peril of dying an 
hungered) What! starvation in a country town of 
New England! The leading idea of his piece now 


| tions, my own experience gave the lie direct. 


struck me as a palpable absurdity. To all his asser- 
The 
winning pathos of the writer, his admirable humor, 


jand the fascinations of his style in general, all con- 


spire to make upon the reader a deep but incorrect 
impression of the manner in which our country 
people treat ‘“‘the master.” To efface this is my 
present object. Novelty Ihave none to offer—arti- 
fice I scorn—eloquence ne’er sat upon my lips; my 
sole attractions are misery and truth. 
_At tie close of the year 18—, my diabolical des- 
tiny sent me to HH , a Village on the sea coast of 
a New England State, inhabited by certain amphib- 
ious bipeds, who call themselves farmer-fishermen. 
Here | had contracted to spend eight wintry weeks 
in cultivating whatever of intellect there might be 
in forty-five children—if they can claim the name— 
of both sexes. Fool that I was—as if the ‘‘ young 
idea” could shoot in winter more than any other 
weed, and that, too, in a soil of the consistency of 
granite. But a few days of fruitless flogging, 
prompted me to. spare my own feelings—the only 
ones atfected by that exercise—and to employ my 
ferule in ruling the writing books instead of the 
scholars; and 1 did desist soon after, upon discover- 
ing that my merits as instructor were estimated by 
my clemency to the pupils—that is to say, my popu- 
larity with the children, and, which is natural a 
consequence in H , With their parents, was in the 
inverse ratio of flagellations dispensed. One great 
point was already gained; but another of equal mag- 
nitude, though in a cheering state of progression, re- 
mained to be fully accomplished; namely, to render 
myself agreeable as a member of the family where 1 
happened to board. This is no less essential to com- 
plete success, than to spare the rod and spoil the 
child. In justice to myself, however, it should here 
be remarked that I am free from the guilt of fulfill- 
ing the latter half of Solomon’s maxim, for the chil- 
dren were all spoiled to my hand. The second 
important qualification of a country preceptor is, 
that he be able to demolish any given quantity of 
provisions. This is indispensable. Our country 
people never starve the master, though I admit, with 
most cheerful alacrity, that they may sometimes 
stuff him to death. Among them, no abstemious 
man can be a favorite. Whoever asserts the con 
trary either willfully misrepresents, or is deplorably 
ignorant. The maw of Ichabod Crane, that pink of 
pedagogues, we are told, possessed ‘the diluting 
powers of an anaconda,” and the consequence was, 
that he ate himself into the good graces of all in 
Sleepy Hollow. In like manner, no teacher can be 
popular in H , if he have not the appetite of a 
shark. The agent’s house, at which I tarried night 
andmorning, was a mile and a half distant from the 
anatomy of a building where my pupils daily as- 
sembled to shiver—not with terror, but with cold— 
for all the birch consumed in school was consumed 
by the fire, and I have the satisfaction to know that. 
as it was never employed to produce heat by im- 
pulse, so it never yielded any at a sensible distance 
But, a mile and a half was too far to travel for a 
dinner. I wus, therefore, kindly permitted to dine 
at Mrs, ———, in the vicinity of the schoo]-house. 
The first forenoon was spent in an idle attempt to 
learn forty-five Christian, I would say, barbarous 


names, compared with which the names of Oliver 
Cromwell’s jury dwindle into absolute propriety. 
At twelve ocleck I retreated to Mrs. ———, wheie 
a hearty welcome awaited me. Dinner shortly ap- 
peared; but, as this is the meal that in a week’s time 
had well nigh sunk me to the grave, it merits a par- 
ticular description It will be sufficient to enumer- 
ate the articles spread before me on the first occasion, 
for I can say to the reader, ‘‘ ex wno disce omnes” — 
which is, being interpreted, there was no variation 
during twenty-eight days. First, came on an un- 
Known quantity of tea, contained in a coffee-pot that 
might have served for a moderate-sized lighthouse. 
Secondly, a plate of what Mrs. +, With appar- 
ent sincerity, called sliced pork, but what 1 sus- 
pected, from its color and tenacity, to be gum 
elastic. This was followed by a quart bowl of real 
pork in a state of fusion. Some one had previously 
told me, by way of encouragement, that all schooi- 
masters lived upon the fat of the land. Alas! the 
ambiguity of language; till now I had never under- 
stood the expression. On one corner of the tabie 
stood an article that would have staggered Helio- 
gabalus, namely, a conical turret of dough-nuts. 
This detestable esculent, the pride of our country 
dames, sometimes resembles one of your inflexible 
little soup dumplings, at others, it appears to be a 
kind of mongrel pan-cake. The opposite corner 
was defended by a turret of similar shape, and nearly 
as formidable, eonsisting of minced dun-fish, A 
plate of brown bread, an irregular mass of junk 
beef, an apple pie, resembling the top of an over- 
grown toadstool, a bowl of corpulent potatoes in 
violent perspiration, and a batter pudding of cylin- 
drical shape, livid complexion, and the most appal- 
ling specific gravity, completed the dinner. It is 
difficult to find a simile for this pudding—the reader 
may obtain a faint idea of its appearance and con- 
stitution by inspecting a leaden clock-weight. I sat 
down with the stubborn resolution of eating till 
the family were satisfied—a sure but terrible path to 
popularity. 

‘Come, master,” said Mrs. , ‘reach to and 
help yourself; when you are among poor folks, you 
must put up with poor folks’ fare.” I strove to alle- 
viate the good woman’s anxiety by word and deed. 
I seized a potato, squashed it upon my plate, and 
gazed in silent agony on the four spoonfuls of liquid 
pork poured upon it under the name of gravy. A 
reputation and twenty-eight dollars being at stake, it 
would have been rashness in me to refuse the half- 
pound of minced fish, four cups of tea, ninety de- 
grees of apple-pie, and eleven dough-nuts which 
were thrust upon me with distressing kindness It 
is said that the North Carolina militia, when com- 
manded to fire, shut their eyes, banish thought, and 
pull trigger. A feeling somewhat similar prompted 
me to close mine as each mouthful was conveyed to 
its predestined place, and my jaws labored mechani- 
cally, like any other grist-mill. 

By dint of these conclusive efforts, all the articles 
just mentioned were soon made to disappear; and 
now, thought I, I have made a deep impression in 
my favor. Delusive idea! as evanescent as the proy- 
ender that vanished before the knife and fork of 
Mrs. ———’s son, a promising young Vulcan, whose 
operations I was watching with a jealous eye, and 
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my heart sank within me at the comparative insig- 
nificance of my own exploits. The despondence 
created by this scene was heightened by an exclama- 
‘tion from Mrs. 3 

‘Ah! Master; you won’t make out a dinner. I 
am afeard you don’t like our fare.” At that instant 
I wished myself an Esquimaux or an ostrich. As it 
was, I made one more effort, and devoured two more 
dough-nuts; but here a symptom of strangulation 
rendered me stiff-necked against all farther solicita- 
tions. I had realized and could demonstrate an 
absolute plenum. I pass over the difficulty of walk- 
ing two rods to the school-house, and merely remark 
that, had I gone to the agent’s for dinner, my pupils 
would have gained half a holiday. Let me stop a 
moment to remind the reader that this narrative is 
not written for applause, that sympathy is not ex- 
pected, that a smile would be an insult, for, to me, 
it isa memento of anything but the ludicrous. He 
may bear in mind, also, that I have disclaimed ex- 
aggeration, and professed to be the advocate of 
truth. These reflections will enable him to meet, 
without a sneer, the solemn assurance that, in six 
successive days, I devoured seventeen meals of equal 
magnitude with the one described. Nor can my 
sacrifices be fairly censured as extravagant. For, 
although the demon of popularity may be concili- 
ated at dinner, yet his favor is easily lost at supper 
or breakfast. is votaries must be consistent in 
their piety. From an imperfect register of these 
offerings, it appears that, among other articles, I 
consumed, during the first week, six pounds of 
mince fish, two gallons of tea, a pint and a half of 
melted pork, a cubic foot of solid ditto, five apple 
pies, and one hundred and nineteen dough-nuts. 


On Saturday morning, three of the agent’s hogs 
followed me to school. I thought of the pork I had 
eaten, and ever and anon cast a timid glance at the 
swine. ‘‘ Their tameness was shocking to me.” But 
it shortly ceased to be so; for after this, they fol- 
lowed me with canine regularity; and, without any 
inclination to be witty, 1 regarded them as intoler- 
able bores. A week had now elapsed, and not only 
found me in existence, but also brought along with 
it a pleasure I had long been a stranger to—that was, 
the benefit of eating. My popularity was unparal- 
leled, and built upon a foundation too solid for 
premature decay. Well has a modern writer con- 
tended that the stomach is the seat of the soul. It 
is an ingenious and plausible doctrine, and not with- 
out its advocates; for in H——, at least, they esti- 
mate a man’s intellectuals by the capacity of his 
bread-basket. The whole district rang with my 
praises. ‘‘ The master,” said they, ‘‘is a fine, ac- 
commodating man—he isn’t a mite partikler about 
his vittles.” So much accomplished in a single 
week would have puffed up anybody, and meekness 
herself might have been pardoned the innocent strut 
that conveyed me to the neighboring village of 
B—,, on Saturday afternoon. An acquaintance 
met me in the street, was struck with my altered ap- 
pearance, and expressed much sarcastic regret to 
find that I had fallen into consumptive habits 
Taunts and jeers, however, affected me not. An 
honest pride supported me. But pride must have a 
fall, and the fall of mine was a heavy one. During 
that memorable Saturday night, fancy, in the shape 
of the incubus, caused me to execute a somerset, the 
like of which was never performed but once, and 
then it was done by Lucifer. The tumble, however, 
being only a part of my involuntary freaks and suf- 
ferings on the night aforesaid, I shall take the lib- 
erty to narrate them in order and at large. As for 
the reader, be he never so sleepy, the nightmare 
shall keep him awake while we are incompany; but 
if he has not the patience to read a description of it, 
I heartily wish him the reality, and leave him to his 
slumbers. At nine o’clock I found myself in bed, 
and in a few minutes after, in the desert of Zahara, 
for the nightmare is an excellent traveler. Notwith- 
standing the short period of time occupied in pass- 
ing the Atlantic, my side ached horribly. I was no 
less jaded than if the journey had been performed 
on a trip-hammer. I strained my eyes in vain to 
find a place of shelter. There was nothing to be seen 
but a circular plain of reddish sand, bounded by the 
horizon. Suddenly the heavens assumed a tem- 
pestuous aspect; but I hailed this symptom of rain- 
water with ecstacy, for hitherto a burning sun had 
consumed the outward man, anda burning thirst the 
inward. Oh! how I longed for one of those well- 
saturated clouds, that seemed to withhold their 
moisture on purpose to tantalize me. In ten minutes 
I could have made a dry sponge of the whole atmo- 
sphere. My contemplation of the skies was all at 
once interrupted by the most frightful grunts, pro- 
ceeding from myriads of swine, who encompassed 
me round about in consecutive circles, and gnashed 
their tusks in vengeance. They were apparently 
broiled by the sun, and were destitute of bristles, 
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The latter of these misfortunes they suffered in com- 
mon with myself, for terror had made me shed all 
myhair. Yes—I was attacked, literally, by a legion 
of live pork. The horrid circle contracted rapidly 
around me. Flight, in any sense of the word, was 
impossible. In this agonizing moment, the clouds 
opened and discharged a tremendous shower of— 
dough-nuts. Henceforth, let no melancholic victim 
of ennui complain of feeling blue, till he has felt 
the ‘‘pelting of the pitiless storm.” Every nut 
seemed to strike like the ball of a nine-pounder I 
was reduced to paste in a twinkling. Inashort time 
the clouds began to slacken fire, when I ventured to 
raise my head, which had been pummeled into the 
sand, and take apeep at the horizon. But, oh! hor- 
ror of horrors, the circle of hogs remained unbroken. 
They had stopped but a moment to riot on the meal 
which had fallen to invigorate them, and to seal my 
fate. I watched them awhile, without the power of 
motion. They soon prepared for another onset, and 
I was quietly resigning myself to destiny, when my 
natural gravitating powers were suddenly suspend- 
ed. For me this world had lost its attraction. I 
fell into the air, rent asunder the dense canopy of 
dough-nuts, tumbled head over heels through space, 
and landed flat upon my back on the broad side of 
Saturn’s belt. The planet, which to my inexpress- 
ible dismay, I now found to be an immense batter 
pudding, of thousands of miles in diameter, was 
jostled out of its orbit, instantly rolled over my car- 
cass, and left it, a slap-jack. The crash awoke me. 
I was lying on my back, with the pillow on my face. 
After looking out of the window to assure myself 
that the universe was in good order, | crawled into 
bed; and there awaited the dawn of day in a state 
between sleeping and waking—a state from which 
I sincerely hope the complaisant reader is exempt. 


Composers vs. Executants. 

Dr. Haweis, in his valuable work, ‘‘ Music and 
Morals,” furnishes the following well arranged table 
of distinction of musical executants We commend 
it to the careful consideration of all. Dr. Haweis 
says: 

‘*Executants are of six kinds:— 

1. Those who study the composer, and also ex- 
press themselves. 

2. Those who express themselves without regard 
to the composer. 

3. Those who express the composer without re- 
gard to themselves. 

4. Those who caricature both. 

5. Those who express other people’s views of the 
composition. 

6. The dullards, who express nothing.” 

This table is about as comprehensive as it could 
be made; and our only regret is, that the worthy 
writer, who so well understands the subject he 
wrote upon in the article of which the foregoing is 
a portion, had not continued his subject into its 
subsidiary connections. To illustrate our views of 
this position we will take the number 10,000, and 
subdivide it under the six divisions allotted in the 
foregoing table. Our reason for taking so large a 
number will be manifest by a glance at the figures 
allotted No. 3. 

Of every 10,000 average musical executants, as 
divided under the foregoing table, we think there 
are— 
of Ae euiee's «/as ele oetnicernmnalaseaicss sama aiulemin hanes « say 


Many of them can with reason be classed under 
all the heads—except Nos. 1 and 8—although this 
classification is made irrespective of that considera- 
tion. We think we have been extremely liberal in 
our apportionment, particularly to Nos. 8 and 1; 
while our leniency to the remaining classes is unde- 
niable.—Musical Visitor. 


Rev. Dr. Oldstyle’s Views. 

The building sheet-iron churches with kitchens at- 
tached, the rush for popular parsons, and the sensa- 
tional devices of fairs, theaters, and rafiles, now-a-days 
resorted to, for the lightening of church taxes rather 
than enlightening the brethren, lead the venerable 
Dr. Oldstyle to predict that it will not be long before 
notes like the following will be read from the desk: 
“This evening at 8 o’clock, the reverend and beloved 
pastor of the Church of the Holy Pyrotechnics, will 
wheel the wheelbarrow and cook stove, lately present- 
ed him by a devoted people, down a tight wire, from 
gallery to pulpit, on reaching which he will turn three 
backward aerial somersaults and stand on his head, 
for the support of the gospel. Let all sinners be 
present and contribute of their substance,” 


Old Songs. 


A pretty song is never lost; somebody is cheered 
by it. The old time-worn songs do not stir and en- 
liven us like the new, but they are so resting when 
we need rest, so healing when we need a balm. 
‘*Nearer my God to Thee,” how strengthening it is. 
What power there is in it to lift a fainting Christian 
on his feet, just after an awkward pause in a prayer- 
meeting. : 

“Do they Miss me at Home?”’ is a cast-off old 
song, yet many of us hum it on the sly at eventide. 
I know a Boston editor, whose gay little wife has « 
lonely father and mother away among the highlands 
of New York. An abundance of new songs grace 
her piano, yet on a lowery, lonesome day, if you live 
next door, you will be attracted by a familiar old 
song, which dies out in saying, “I wish you were 
here, I wish you were here.” And such a thrill of 
feeling she puts into it, too. : Si 

“The Star-Spangled Banner” will lift a fainting 
invalid into a listening posture, and he will tell you 
he is refreshed, when the same exertion would have 
wearied him without the song. a 

Almost any of us can sing, or lightly hum, the old, 
old songs for our own amusement; and where’s the 
harm? They are an escape valve for a surplus of 
pent-up feeling of one sort and another. 

Let those sing for us who can sing, so as to thrill 
us, melt us, make us laugh, and dance and flutter. 
Let them sing the new songs, and we will thank them 
in our very souls. And when they are gone, and we 
|are left alone, will sing, ‘‘ When shall we two meet 
again, meet ne’er to sever?” Then we will sob and 
sigh, and in our own homely way sing out, “ Tra Ja 
la la . May be never,” and sob and sigh again. 
A poet would laugh. But alone, under the stars, we 
are free from criticism. The great Poet tunes our 
very discords into harmony, for he knows well the 
pages of unwritten music and poetry that lie hidden 
in our simple souls. It is a great achievement to 
compose a great song, for it echoes so after we are 
gone. Or, like the light from a star, it shines on and 
on, long after the orb has dropped from its place in 
the heavens.— Folio. 


‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 


Sarah Fowler, the writer of this touching hymn, 
was worthy of the name; for Sarah signifles a prin- 
cess, and a sweeter fragrance has rarely exuded from 
any flower in the garden. This gifted girl married 
Mr. William B. Adams, an English civil engineer, of 
superior abilities. She was of frail constitution, and 
amid many bodily sufferings, she kept her pen at 
work upon various poetical productions. At what 
time she caught the inspiration to compose that one 
immortal hymn, which is now sung around the globe, 
we have never learned. 

Probably, it was some season of peculiar tria], when 
the bruised spirit emitted the odor of a child-like 
submission to a chastening father. It must have ooz- 
ed from a bleeding heart. Her hymn first appeared 
in a volume of sacred lyrics, by’ Mr. Fox, in England, 
about the year 1841. The authoress did not live to 
catch the fame it was to bring, for she died in 1849, 
aged forty-four. She was buried near Marlow, in Es- 
sex. Presently the hymn began to work its way into 
various collections of songs of worship. It was mar- 
ried to the tune of “ Bethany,” and everybody caught 
the strain. In noonday gatherings for prayer it soon 
became so familiar, that if anybody “‘struck-up” the 
hymn the whole audience joined in.—olio, 


‘© A Maiden’s Psalm of Life.’ 


Tell us not in idle jingle, “marriage is an empty 
dream,” for the girl is dead that’s single, and things 
are not what they seem. Life is real, life is earnest! 
single blessedness a fib; “Man thou art, to man re- 
turnest!” has been spoken of the rib. Not enjoy- 
ment, and not sorrow, is our destined end or way, 
but to act that each to-morrow finds us nearer mar- 
riage day. Life is long, and youth is fleeting, and 
our hearts, though light and gay, still like pleasant 
drums are beating wedding marches all the way. In 
the world’s broad field of battle, in the bivouac of 
life, be not like dumb driven cattle, be a heroic—a 
wife. Trust no future, however pleasant, let the dead 
Past bury its dead! Act, act to the living Present! 
heart within and hope ahead. Lives of married folks 
remind us we can live our lives as well, and, depart- 
ing, leave behind us such examples as shall “ tell.” 
Such examples that another, wasting time in idle 
sport, a forlorn, unmarried brother, secing, shall take 
heart and court. Let us, then, be up and doing, with 
a heart of triumph set; still contriving, still pursu- 


ing, and each one a husband get,—Selected, 
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Gorrespondence. 


Letter from Boston. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE COMING MustcaL Season— 
Tue Last SunpDAY Band Concert — GILMORE’S 
New York Banp—A CoMPLIMENTARY CONCERT 
TO THE Famous JUBILEEIST— THE HANDEL AND 
Haypn Festivat— A New Musrcan OrGANIZA- 
TION— Music IN THE LECTURE CouRrsEs— THE 
THEATRES—PERSONAL ITEMS, ETC. 


Boston, September 20, 1873. 

The musical movements of the past month, so far 
as the “hub” is concerned, have been simply move- 
ments back to town from seaside and mountain of 
the artists who absented themselves during the heat- 
ed term. Nota single concert has yet taken place, 
aside from the band concerts on the common and 
the other public squares, and the last of these is an- 
nounced to be given on the common to-morrow, by 


Gilmore’s band. The programme of this concert is 
as follows: 


2. Overture, “Raimond”... 22... .0..sccccce Ambroise Thomas 
2. Cornet Solo, Inflammatus from “ Stabat Mater,” .... Rossini 
M. ARBUCKLE. 

3. Grand Selections from “ Nabucco”’.............20..005 Verdi 
4. Aria from “‘ The Czar and Zimmerman” ........... Lortzing 
5. Bouquet National.......... sone) SA Sa ee Schott 
6 Chorus fiom “The Messiah ” Lift Up your Heads... Handel 
SRP MR RMEPMEUDOE Cr als'sinG's ocies cess Sicvsuccceccessvenesece Nicolai 
8. Cornet Solo, *‘ Li tu Savias”...........0006 ate ae «sont Balfe 
M. ARBUCKLE. 

9 Reminisences of Rossini..... Sac s Rierwignals ames & Beasices.é Godfrey 

10. Part Songs, “ The Vale of Rest,” and “ Farewell to 

the Forest”’...... Seem ierce cis'sle'cis dalcisis os ves Mende!ssohn 
Tf Ave Matai vc csss es Riaiebinaiwalsie han Ss tuisivies ec sc vis Gounod 
12, “ And the Glory of the Lord”’......... Be Piter hs sic.n's a's Handel 


Conductor, M. Arbuckle, 


The members of the Boston Musicians’ Union 
have tendered Mr. P. 8. Gilmore a complimentary 
concert, to take place at the Boston Theatre on Sun- 
day evening the 28th inst. Mr. Gilmore, as is well 
known, is to remove to New York, to take charge of 
the band of the Twenty-Second Regiment, and this 
will be his farewell appearance in Boston. The 
correspondence in relation to the affair is as follows: 

Boston, September 15, 1878. 
P. 8S. Grtuone, Esq.— 

Dear Sir—In common with all citizens of Boston 
who regret that you are about to take your departure 
from this city, the undersigned, members of the 
government of the Boston Musicians’ Union, desire 
to tender you some mark of their good will previous 
to your departure, and in the name of the profes- 
sion, they beg to tender you a farewell compliment- 
ary concert, to take place on any Sunday evening 
you may name. 

It is unnecessary to state to you that the cause of 
selecting Sunday evening to pay you this compli- 
ment, is that on all other evenings a large portion of 
your professional brethren are engaged at theaters, 
and otherwise, that might prevent their being pres- 
ent upon an occasion in which we feel confident. all 
will be happy to join. 

Asking you to name the time and place, and re- 
questing an early reply, we remain, 

Very truly, yours, 
Napier Lothian, president; F. F. Ford, vice-presi- 
dent; A. L. De Ribas, secretary; J. Thomas Bald- 
win, treasurer; L. Murphy, George Endres, Joseph 
Ramett, D. Jennewein, Albert Verry, T. M. Carter, 
Julius E. Eichler, Alonzo Bond, board of govern- 
ment Boston Musicians’ Union. 
Boston, September 20, 1873. 
Naprer Lornian, president, and members of the 
government of the Boston Musicians’ Union: 

Gentlemen—Highly appreciating the friendly spir- 
it of your letter, this day received, tendering to me 
a farewell complimentary concert, in the name of 
the musical profession of Boston, previous to my 
departure for New York, I beg to name Sunday 


evening, September 28th, as the time which, at your 
suggestion, may best accommodate the profession; 
and the Boston Theatre as the place where I shall 
make my farewell bow to the citizens of Boston, to 
whom I am indebted for innumerable favors and 
unlimited support, for the past twenty years. 
Very truly, yours, 

P. 8. GILMORE. 

Mr. Gilmore will remove to New York about the 
first of the coming month, and at once enter upon 
the formation of his new band. He takes with him 
Mr. Arbuckle, Mr. Baldwin, and some of the other 
leading members of his present band, and will make 
up the rest of the organization from the best of the 
New York musicians. He has also had not a few 
applications for membership from the musicians of 
the West. He will find it an easy matter to bring 
together a band of the finest players in America, as 
there is great enthusiasm over the movement among 
the band musicians generally. The organization 
will have a uniform of black, crimson and gold, 
costing $100 for each man. 

The Handel and Haydn Society has entered upon 
its work of rehearsing for its coming performances, 
and will early begin active preparations for the tri- 
ennial Festival, which comes off in May next 
Every effort will be made to render this a memorable 
event. It is rumored that Mr. Southey has been en- 
gaged, and other European artists are also expected 
to take part. It has been definitely settled that Mr, 
Paine’s oratorio of ‘‘St. Peter,” which met with 
such marked success on the occasion of its first per- 
formance in Portland, last June, will be given, and 
also some of Bach’s Passion music. 

1 hinted last month of another musical festival] 
which was likely to take place in the early part of 
the season. The arrangements are progressing fa- 
vorably, and the affair will possess general interest 
when the particulars are made known. 

The several lecture courses will be filled with mu- 
sic this season. The announcements already made 
promise several very interesting concerts. In the 
Bay State course, at Music Hall, Theodore Thomas 
and his unrivalled orchestra, will give a grand con- 
cert independent of a series of half a dozen other 
entertainments which are also announced. The 
Thomas concert is fixed for December 4. Thursday 
October 9, a concert is to be given in the same course 
by Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mr. H. C. Barnabee, the Tem- 
ple Quartette, and Mr. Howard M. Dow, Mr. M. W. 
Whitney will appear at the Thomas concert. In the 
Lyceum course there are to be several concerts, one 
by the Camilla Urso Combination, and others in 
which Miss Adelaide Phillips, Miss Clara Doria, 
Mrs. Anna Granger Dow, Mrs. Julia Houston West, 
Mrs. J. M. Osgood, Mrs. Flora E. Barry, Mrs. H. E. 
Sawyer, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Messrs. Nelson 
Varley, W. H. Fessenden, Wm. H. Clark, J. F. Ru- 
dolphsen, and Hi. K. White, Jr., the Beethoven 
Quintette Club, an orchestra, and other talent are 
to appear. In the Boston Highlands course two 
concerts are announced, in which first-class artists 
are to appear 

The music conservatories have entered upon their 
fall and winter campaign, under very prosperous 
circumstances. This is especially true regarding the 
New England Conservatory of Music, which has a 
largely increased number of pupils. The regular 
concerts of this institution will begin shortly. 

Mr. F. H. Torrington, the well known organist 
and conductor, has removed to Toronto. His de- 
parture will be greatly regretted. Mr. J. K. Paine 
will take his place as organist at the King’s chapel. 

The vacancy in the Beethoven Quintette Club 
caused by the death of Charles Koppitz, is to be 
filled by W. Reitzel. 

The Boston Orchestral Club is the name of a new 
musical organization, composed of twenty of our 
best resident musicians. It already has many en- 
gagements for concerts in connection with the lec- 
ture courses. 


August Fries, a brother of Wulf Fries, and like 
him a fine musician, has returned to Boston from 
Germany. 

Mr. Arthur F. Hills, tenor, will shortly remove to 
New York. 

The Ingleside Quartette, assisted by Miss Therese 
Liebe, the violinist, will soon commence a traveling 
season. 

A painful rumor recently prevailed of the death, 
in Germany, of the well-known Boston musician 
Carl Meisel. It was, happily, unfounded. 

The theaters have been doing an immense business 
since the season opened. The Museum,with a round 
of the old comedies, played by a magnificent com- 
pany, and the Boston Theater with Mr. F. 8. Chan- 
frau in ‘‘ Kit.” The latter entertainment has drawn 
four thousand people every night for the past week. 
The Boston has a superb orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Napier Lothian. Signor Operti has be- 
come one of the directors of the Museum orchestra. 
Mr. 8S. N. Catlin remains in his old position as di- 
rector, but is too ill in health to fulfill the duties of 
his position at all times. 

Among the entertainments announced in the Ly- 
ceum course, are two of quite a novel character; 
one entitled ‘‘ An Evening with Tennyson,” and the 
other ‘‘ An Evening with Longfellow.” In the for- 
mer Adela D. Maskell will make her first public ap- 
pearance in America, and recite ‘‘ The May Queen” 
and ‘‘ Lady Clara Vere de Vere;” and musical illus- 
trations will be furnished by a finely selected vocal 
quartette. In the latter Mrs. Louise Woodworth 
Foss will recite some of the poems of the favorite 
American author, and the illustrations in a musical 
way will be furnished by the Ingleside Quartette. 
There is also to be ‘‘An Evening with the Great 
Masters,” for which Miss Phillips, Miss Doria and 
the Beethoven Quintette Club are engaged. 


RANGER. 


HinispaLeE, Mic. 
Editor Song Journal: 


Dear Srr—As your paper circulates widely 
through the Northwest, and particularly in Michi- 
gan, I thought perhaps your readers would be inter- 
ested in the musical windings of the Western Nor- 
mal Musical Institute, which held its fourteenth 
annual session in our city, commencing July 8th, 
and closing August 19th. 

There were three concerts given during the term 
—two miscellaneous, and the third Haydn’s oratorio 
of the Creation. 

A piano recital was given every Wednesday after- 
noon, by the pianist, Mr. A. E. Wimmerstedt, which 
gave those who attended them an opportunity they 
never enjoyed before of hearing the classical com- 
positions of the great masters. Selections from Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Weber, Schu- 
man, and others, were rendered in a masterly style, 
and were a source of great benefit to many. 

The programmes of the daily work was as follows: 
8 to 8.30 A. M. chapel exercise and drill in church 
music; 8.45 to 9.80 general voice class; 10 to 11 lec- 
tures on teaching; 11 to 12 elementary and advanced 
harmony classes, with counterpoint and composition. 
The afternoons were devoted to special voice classes 
and private lessons ; from 5 to 6 P. M. came the mu- 
sic reading class, and from 7 to 9.30 Pp. m. glee and 
oratorio practice. The concerts were decidedly suc- 
cessful, showing in a marked manner the progress 
of the pupils in singing and playing. 

But the crowning work of the Institute was the 
rendering of the grand oratorio—both solos and 
choruses being sustained by the pupils and teachers, 
with the exception of ‘‘ With Verdure Clad,” and 
‘On Mighty Pens,” which were sung by Mrs. Suf- 
fern, who gave them in a style which not only 
showed her finely cultured voice, but also that she 
is a true artist, and able to sing with a finish and ex- 
pression that may well be envied her. 
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Among the pupils, Miss Aggie Robertson, Miss 
Minnie Hill, Miss Ewing, Messrs. Wymer, Camp- 
bell, Janes and Giffe deserve especial mention. One 
of the best lady pupils, Miss Brown, was prevented 
from filling her part of the programme by sickness. 

The following we clipped from the Detroit Tri- 
bune: 


‘About one hundred singers participated in the 
rendering of the oratorio, and the whole was regard- 
ed as surpassing any musical entertainment ever 
given in this place. The composition of the oratorio 
is so elaborate and difficult to render that the man- 
ner in which it was done spoke unmistakably of the 
ability of Professor Suffern for such an undertaking. 

‘« Those who enjoyed his kindness and faithfulness 
as an instructor were not satisfied with the ordinary 
means of compensation, and, after the close of the 
oratorio, passed, among various resolutions, an ex- 
pression of their appreciation, and, as a testimonial 
of their regard, surprised the professor with a for- 
mal presentation of an elegant silver service to him 
self and wife. Rev. A. A. Myers represented the 
class in presenting their gift, and his words and 
manncr were exceedingly happy, and were followed 
by as happy a response.” 

A NORMAL. 


(For the Song Journal.) 
Cincinnati, September 16, 1878. 

Mr. Eprror—We are resting, no less significant 
word will express the good time we are having, now 
that cool days and evenings have returned. Will 
Carleton says: ‘‘To make a man appreciate heaven 
give him fifteen minutes of hell” And he hits a 
good point. To make cool evenings fully appreciat- 
ed, one must swelter through the hot summer days 
and nights that precede them, and by the time they 
arrive he will be in a fitting state to value them. 
That is about my present condition, and I indite 
this to you in a state of mind bordering on the se- 
raphic, so if I become flighty, or ‘high toned,” 
pull the safety valve, and uninflate me. 

Speaking of inflating, the failure of the Graphic 
balloon trip rather interferes with the news material 
of that enterprising journal, as its readers have been 
fed on little else than ‘‘ balloon” and ‘‘ gas,” awful 
light diet, for the past two or three weeks. Well, 
perhaps the event will tend to recall things to their 
whilom train, and we may look for the Graphic mi- 
nus balloon, but the absence of that element will 
leave a decided void, as the proposed voyagers by 
that means will not be able to tell a graphic story of 
their trip, and must still trust to our telegraphic re- 
sources for trans-Atlantic matter. 

Our Exposition is in the full tide of success, and 
of course, we consider all other similar attempts 
elsewhere, as ordinary side-shows. If you entertain 
any sort of question upon the subject, call down 
and see for yourself. I shall be only too happy to 
do the honors. The prominent features are the Art 
Gallery, Floral Hall, and Power Hall, and I assure 
you that the displays in each are magnificent. In 
walking through the latter, one can but be filled 
with wonder akin to awe, on. beholding the immense 
variety of machinery which fills the vast space. 
There may be seen every species, size and variety of 
mechanism, from the ponderous power wheel to the 
minutest lever or cam, and performing every degree 
of labor conceivable. I could pass hours in the de- 
lightful study of these elements of national progress, 
and in the end, be better qualified to appreciate the 
gems of Flora, or the chefs @wuvre of the artist and 
sculptor. 

Another treat, and one which I greatly enjoyed, 
was received at the organ recitals given during the 
first week of the Exposition, by Mess. John Church 
& Co., the object being the display of that new and 
wonderful invention, Mason & Hamlin’s Orchestral 
Organ. ‘These were held in their piano rooms, as 
their department at the Exposition was found to be 
too noisy for its displays. Mr. Wm. L. Tomlins, of 
New York, Mess M. & H.’s special agent, an organ- 
ist of rare ability, was prescnt, for the purpose of 
properly displaying the instrument, and that he did 


so to the fullest possible extent, his delighted audit- 
ors attested on each occasion. I can give no descrip- 
tion of this exquisite, except to say it surpasses 
everything of the kind heretofore attempted, as it 
produces effects never before deemed attainable. 
Every instrument used in a full orchestra, even the 
violin, hitherto considered inevitable, has its fitting 
echo in the marvellous work, and thus, when con- 
trolled by such a player as Mr Tomlins, every effect 
possible to orchestra, is produced While listening 
to it, one can scarcely believe he does not hear a 
magnificent and powerful orchestra, rather than an 
organ of moderate dimensions, but immense re- 
sources It was a treat such as one seldom receives 

To add to the interest of these recitals, we were 
favored with some artistic piano-forte performances 
by a young lady, graduate of the Royal Academy, 
Dublin, Miss Louise 8. Wilson. This young lady is 
on a brief visit to this country, and is at present re- 
siding in Pittsburgh, which city should fully appre- 
ciate such a decided acquisition to its musical 
wealth. She is, indeed, a performer of more than 
ordinary ability, and is, besides, a composer of rare 
merit, nearly all the selections rendered by her dur- 
ing these recitals, being her own compvsitions or 
arrangements. Miss May Campbell, one of our own 
sopranos, also contributed greatly to the pleasure 
and profit of these soirees Miss Campbell has a 
good voice, correct method, time, intonation and 
style, and, being a hard working student, is certain 
to win for herself a prominent position, 

Our societies are hard at work. The Harmonie 
having set in for business under their new conduct- 
or, Otto Singer, who trained the Festival chorus so 
splendidly, and whom the officers of the society 
have specially engaged. Under his able direction 
the Harmonies will show what they can do. Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah” and other works, will give them 
a busy but profitable season. The Orpheus Society 
is also busy, and the season is promising well. 


Vie 0. LYNN. 


From Lansing, Michigan, to Cumberland, 
Ohio. 


Editor Song Journal: 

Dear Stmr—A journey from central Michigan to 
southern Ohio, in this age of fast railroad trains and 
close connection, would seem but a trifle; but the 
changing from one road to another, as at Jackson, 
with only a few minutes in which to make the 
change, get dinner, and have baggage unchecked, 
transferred and rechecked (especially when one has 
five trunks to look after), is no small matter, at least 
when one finds, on arrival at the Southern Depot, 
that the transfer baggageman has put off one of your 
trunks at the State Prison. 

Scolding does no good—the whistle blows, the 
well-known ‘‘all aboard” from the conductor is 
heard, the train moves off, and you stay behind, 
wondering what next! <A gleam of hope arises, a 
freight train should leave at 3p. M. We rush to the 
office to be assured of the fact, and ascertain the 
possibility of reaching Toledo, when} the gentle- 
manly agent informed us that the train would be 
held until 6 Pp. M. to accommodate P. 7. Barnum’s 
Great Show, all hope of reaching Toledo via that 
line banished, and our countenance lengthened, for 
Cumberland must be made by Monday evening, or 
our convention would be a failure; it was then 2.15 
p. M., Saturday. A ‘‘ voice of hope” is heard, ‘‘ To- 
ledo can be made, sir, by taking the Central at 2.30, 
for Wayne Junction, thence by the Pere Marquette 
to Toledo,” where we arrived at 9.30, with the miss 
ing trunk. Monday, at 3 a. m., found us on the ex- 
press for Sandusky, where we had three hours for 
breakfast and fresh air from the lake, and a change 
from the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern to the 
Baltimore & Ohio. At Newark we changed again, 
but no mishap. As we journeyed eastward from 
Newark, we began to wind around the hills, which 


made one feel as though he was in old Virginia. 
Tobacco fields greeted the eye on every hand. At 
3.30 Pp. M. we arrived at Cambridge; another change, 
this time to the Tickle-Bender. Twelve miles per 
hour brought us to Glenwood at 430, and then we 
took the old-fashioned method of travel—the stage 
coach, arriving in time to find a church full of sing- 
ers waiting to begin their do mi sols. We had a 
grand time, and shall long remember our hospitable 
friend, J. 8. McClelland, and Reverends Foncke 
and Eale. Not often do ministers lend so hearty 
aid to the culture of music as they. Long may they 
live to preach and sing, and may many others profit 
by their example. I am now in Cleveland, en route 
for New York. 
Yours truly, 


J. WILLIAM SUFFERN. 


Foreign Correspondence. 


U.S. Frac Sure WABASH, } 
Corru, Greece, August 5, 1873. { 
Editor of Song Journal: 

Not much time to write, for we leave here this 
morning, and all is bustle to get ready. Orders to 
do so were unexpected. We had anticipated going 
farther east, but the ‘‘row” in Spain directs a 
change in our programme, on account of the ‘‘ fuss” 
the Carlists are kicking up, and how to cipher on 
mail facilities is hard to tell. 

We left Willefrancha on the 13th, for Genoa, a 
lively town with large commercial interests. The 
‘*Pallavacina Gardens,” just outside the town, are 
a magnificent affair. Nearly every known plant will 
there be found, with cascades, lakes, springs, sum- 
mer houses, grottoes, and a stalactite cave, in which 
is a beautiful stream, leading out into the lake; 
through which, upon its banks, the tourist will find 
plenty of fun in passing the hidden jets of water 
that squirt from all directions, and, when effort is 
put forth to get out, he only gets in if he pursues 
his course. 

On board our ship from Genoa, I must parentheti 
cally mention that we had a wedding. Mr. Rice, 
the American consul at Spezia, a good fellow, had 
started for the Paris Legation, to marry an English 
girl—an heiress, living with some relations at Leg- 
horn. We had all met at Leghorn, and so the chap- 
lain married them, and—tell it not too loud—Rice 
always has the ‘‘latch string” hanging out for any- 
thing American or English. 

Well, we stretched off south, passing Sardinia and 
Corsica, and arrived at Palermo, where we remained 
four days. This is a handsome city, but nothing re 
markable. The finest feature is the turnouts for 
drives on their broad ‘‘ Mariana,” next the sea, at 
six o’clock in the evening. Never saw anything of 
the kind more beautiful. Messina was our next 
stopping place. A fine harbor; quiet now, but busy 
enough in fruit season. Syracuse next, and here we 
found much to interest. The ruins of the theatres, 
amphitheatres, baths and temples are plenty, and the 
site of the ancient city is plainly discoverable. Ar- 
chimedes’ tomb and many others are still preserved. 
An old quarry, immense in size, two hundred feet 
deep, open to the sky, skirted with creepers all 
along the rocky wall, with olive, fig and joy render- 
ing it every way romantic and beautiful A lonely 
grave, of a midshipman, U 8. N, killed in a duel in 
1804, we also found. Here, also, we found the in- 
teresting relic of antiquity, the ‘‘ Ear of Dionysius,” 
a cave cut in the solid rock, shaped like a horse’s 
ear, over a hundred feet high, cut deep in, and hay 
ing the form of the letter “8,” with a groove at the 
apex running into a little cell, where the tyrant used 
to sit and listen to the whispers of his prisoners, the 
slightest sound or rustle producing a distinct echo. 
From Syracuse we went to Trieste, passing the 
Fourth of July in the middle of the Adriatic. On 
the 9th was off for Vienna, over the Austrian ‘ Siid- 
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bahn” (South Rail Road), and through the ‘Sem- 


miring Pass,” the grandest of the eastern Alps. 
Stopped off at Gratz, a quaint old city on the swift 
running ‘‘ Mur,” the home of most of the retired 
officers of the Austrian army. Next day went over 
the beautiful Sauminey, an enchanting ride, four 
thousand feet high, among the peaks and crags of 
the Alps. How this road was constructed amid 
the difficulties met on every hand is truly a marvel, 
but the tourist is amply repaid expense of time and 
money in witnessing the beauty in scenery there 
presented. But as it is but an hour and a half ride 
from here to Vienna, our prospective point, we 
hasten, and, on arriving at Bahnhoff, that is, the 
railroad depot, I found myself throwing broadsides 
of poor Dutch at the hackmen and porters met in 
superabundance. 


As I rode to the hotel, the first feature that at- 
tracted attention was the beauty and massiveness of 
the buildings of the city, and fully convinced me 
that Vienna is the finest city in Europe in this re- 
spect. Did not attend the Exposition on the after- 
noon of arrival, but went to hear the celebrated 
‘Strauss Band, at ‘‘ Volk’s Garten.” Ed. Strauss 
was the leader, and a wonderful favorite with the 
Vienese, and deservedly so, for his whole soul is 
thrown into the music. Dark, handsome and grace- 
ful, he seems to feel that Xe is making all the music 
himself, and is responsible for its quality. With 
the soft, dream-like waltzes of his brother Johann, 
he appears to lose his identity, and at times fairly 
dances as he leads. The new waltz of ‘‘ Wiener 
Blut,” an exquisite thing, 1 heard for the first time. 
The German gardens do not allow their visitors to 
tire, for there are at least two and frequently three 
bands of different character playing in succession. 

The next morning I hied to the ‘‘ Prater” and the 
great Exposition. What an immense building! and 
the farther you go the stronger the impression of its 
magnitude. The exterior of the building is in ex- 
quisite taste, and a most agreeable color, developing 
a master hand in design and finish. It would Le 
useless for me to attempt a minute description, for, 
after five successive days’ walk, I find fully one- 
third of its buildings and departments were missed, 
which, though near at hand, I did not know existed. 
The American Department was complete, though 
not full, and its slimness contrasted unfavorably 
with the other countries’ crowded galleries. In the 
Machinery Department more real novelty was shown 
in ours than in any other, though most of them 
were much larger. Pianos in thousands of forms 
were displayed, but I saw none that excelled ours 
either in appearance or tone. In _ photographs 
Russia beats the world. Vienna’s show of opera 
glasses and meerschaum pipes was perfectly wonder- 
ful. Our small show in an educational way was 
puny, when compared with Germany’s. Switzer. 
land’s exhibition in machinery was superb, both 
large and small; those of music boxes and watches 
were truly wonderful. The French, in bronzes, 
and tapestries, silks and fancy goods, excel all oth- 
ers. 


The grounds about the Exhibition are very fine, 
not having been disturbed more than possible, so 
that, but for the crowds, one would suppose him- 
self in the country at some grand pic-nic. The 
American street cars, rolling around in all directions, 
with the longest, jaw-breaking names that imagina- 
tion can invent, presented a singular view to those 
accustomed to them at home. They have an im 
provent upon us, however, in their control, in that 
they have their stopping places unalterably fixed, so 
that all the swearing, gesticulation and talk cannot 
swerve them from a destined point, either to get on 
or off. ; 


But I have detained you too long already, so I 
will close, as I leave for my ship in the morning, 
with the promise you shall hear from me again in 
Spain. RELYUHCS. 
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Convention of Musical Editors. 


Our readers and cotemporaries will bear in mind 
the fact that, from the original inception of the 
proposition for holding a convention of representa- 
tives of the musical press of the country, we have 
not only favored the proposition, but we have given 
our columns freely in support of the measure. We 
feel convinced that, were the subject properly pre- 
sented, a general expression in its favor would 
speedily result. It is necessary, to insure due con- 
sideration to this important subject, that some one 
should initiate the movement, and we, aecordingly, 
purpose making a preliminary move by “‘ setting the 
ball in motion.” We therefore respectfully call the 
attention of our cotemporaries to this article, and 
request them to communicate with us at as early a 
day as possible, giving us their individual ideas upon 
the best modes of procedure to secure the desired 
end. We trust there will be a general response to 
this invitation, as it involves a question of great in- 
terest, and upon which all should freely express an 
opinion.—Benhan’s Musical Review. 

We heartily endorse the above, and will add only 
a few words to what we’ve before said in the Sone 
JOURNAL in relation to it. Let us have the conven- 
tion; for, we think it truth to declare, there has 
been nothing of the kind in our country. In 1845, 
there was a Convention of Teachers, held in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, in New York, in which 
almost every State in our country was represented. 
That we had a good old meeting, is true. That 
many of the ‘‘ old soldiers,’ who took an active 
part in the proceedings of that convention, are con- 
versant now with music supremely loftier in char- 
acter, and devoid of the chromatic tendencies sub- 
jected to here, we'll not deny. We then had our 
Mason, Hastings, Hooker, Hodge; and, not to pro- 
long the catalogue, a host of others, mighty in influ- 
ence and power in the control of the musical ele- 
ments of their day. That we have the menat the 
present, doing the same, we firmly believe; though, 
perhaps, the influence exerted is in a different chan- 
nel, and brought to bear in a different way, still re- 
sulting in the accomplishment of the same end. We 
say, then, give us the convention. Let us talk face 
to face, and cultivate the fraternal friendship which 
should ever exist where harmony is the root.—dd. 
Song Journal. 


The Lookout. 


Each week brings its musical and dramatic events. 
Incog. the plans are all concocted, but when per- 
fected, ushered into public notice, to be observed of 
all or obscured by the more brilliant stars that deck 
the horizon. This week, and perhaps in the metrop- 
olis of our country they appear, and the telescopes 
of the meridian, and all others, are turned in anx- 
ious gaze to witness the oscillations in public senti- 


ment there developed. When analyzed, to whom 
and where are these glasses of observation directed? 
To the artists of home or abroad? It is to both, 
and, God forbid a word be said against either, for 
art nor artists was ever made of such stuff, or in be- 
ing looked at or looked after. Let us explain. 

There are just two classes of men; those who 
learn and those who are taught; the inquisitive and 
the quiet, passive spirits, content to stand still in 
this bustling life. Of this latter class we have noth- 
ing to say, save they are like a watch, which may 
be taken to pieces and put together again in the 
same way. Like the leek, you may peel them, for 
they are more vegetable than animal. Not so with 
the artist, the inquisitive, active class. They re- 
main in one position only so long as available to the 
gratification of curiosity, energy or ambition, and 
the conscientious aspirations of usefulness and hap- 
piness. The air feeds him, and he sends out ener- 
gies upon the ambient elements, like the ravens that 
nourished the hermit in the wilderness, to bring 
back from all the ends of the earth, the bread and 
the green fruit of lonely thought. 

We wish our description to apply—and we well 
know it will—to the musical artist. Nine-tenths of 
those occupying places of distinction in the musical 
world, we believe to be in sympathy with principles 
above declared. Are we wrong, then, in saying 
there are some who learn as well as some who are 
taught? Are there not spirits that cannot be foster- 
ed, frightened or starved? Render them no aid, 
deprive them of ‘‘appliances and means to boot,” 
cast them adrift, alone on the waves of life. Na- 
ture will take the world’s orphan kindly by the 
hand, and lead him through with bleeding feet, and 
with tears, to the high places in the midst of the 
glory of her majestic school room, Nature’s music 
will teaeh him in the rippling rill, in the warbling 
birds’ sweet notes, in the thunder of the cataract’s 
roar, at dewy eve, midnight or morn, the divine art, 
if he will but open his ears, and his heart, to the in- 
structive lessons therein taught. 


A Look at Church Music. 


The devices practiced by our churches at the pres- 
ent is, to say the least, very peculiar, if not absolute- 
ly ridiculousand absurd. They desire congregational 
singing, and seek to do away with the ‘‘ penny-whis- 
tle” quartetts which have done, and are still doing, 
the work of praise. We are not unmindful of the 
truth that praise Can be rendered, where not a “ heart 
is found;” that prayer acceptuble is rendered where 
not a word is uttered; but, after all, who is not con- 
vinced beyond doubt, that worship in this direction 
is found in the combination of hearts, assimilated ac- 
cording to God’s laws, fixed and established as the 
eternal hills. And yet, to get at “congregational 
singing,” the choir is dismissed, all effort for the sup- 
port of this important part of the service is ignored, 
and a fife, oboe, or violin in human shape is placed 
somewhere in the congregation, to lead their devo- 
tions. Old familiar tunes are resorted to, to enable 
the congregation to unite; and, suppose they do sing, 
where is the controlling influence ? Is it in instru- 
ments in human shape before alluded to, whose power 
can control the hundreds striving to worship God ? 
As well blow the penny-whistle under Niagara, and 
strive to drown its thunders, as expect to control the 
voices of a large congregation thus. Yet this is at- 
tempted, nay, it’s preached upon from sabbath to sab- 
bath, by the foolish in relation to congregational sing- 
ing. 

Now there’s just one way to make good congrega- 
tional music. Have a good large choir, combining 
the musical talent, young and old, and this latter ele- 
ment may be objected to—but we say old with em- 
phasis. A leader, conductor, or chorister,no matter 
what you call him, should be looked upon as the 
“Pastor” of his end of the house. He must have 
access to the Sabbath-School, and the children and 
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youth of the church and congregation; and, if he 
does his duty, there is no trouble about congregational 
singing; no trouble about the self-sustaining of a 
good and efficient choir, and one that can lead the 
congregation, and make the music of the church what 
it should be. We could go on and speak of the im- 
portance of instumental music, as an aid, the organ, 
and other instruments, but we forbear, they are too 
apparent to need mention. 


To Our Subscribers and Friends. 

It is gratifying, and among the most cheering evi- 
dences of popularity and success of the Sone Jour- 
NAL, to witness the gradual increase in our subscrip- 
tion list from day to day. We cannot, as some do, 


boast of our thousands per month, still we are in- 
creasing, but not in a ratio satisfactory to the wants 
in the establishment of a journal for the great State 
We might go on to speak of the im- 
portance of such a journal in our State, the influ- 


of Michigan. 


ence of which, like the pebble cast in mid-ocean, 


would circle its influence beyond its legitimate 


sphere; but, of this we forbear to speak; and com- 
ing up to the busy world, we ask frankly, what will 


you do with the Sone JouRNAL? We want subscri- 


bers, not without an equivalent—not without a full 
and satisfactory return. Shall our hopes and fond 
expectations be realized? 

To those who have stood by us in the contingen- 
cies of the establishment of the journal, our thanks 
are due, and cordially rendered; and appeal is here- 


by made to one and all, have contracts to the letter 


been fulfilled? If violated, we say in scripture lan- 


guage four-fold shall be returned; for, we wish it 
distinctly understood, the Sona JOURNAL is upon a 


basis beyond the contingency of failure. ‘‘ Old 
Time,” with his scythe, may lay low in death the 
hands that wield the pen, and control affairs finan- 
cial, but its record for influence in its past, is ineflac- 
able, and tells potently upon the future. 

Now is the time to renew subscriptions, and the 
‘*set time” for those designing to take the Sone 
JoURNAL. We want our friends to record this, and 
we hereby promise from’ henceforth (October) to 
give the Journal to all subscribers, new or old, who 


send in their subscriptions during the month, for 
the balance of the year, and also for the next—1864 


—for one dollar. Will our friends, interested in its 
circulation, please note the proposition here made, 


and do all you can for the only paper published in 
Michigan for the promotion of the divine art of mu- 
Will you benefit yourselves and friends by 


sic? 
placing in hand a journal containing music which 
would cost you at least twelve times the subscrip- 


tion, coupled with the latest and most interesting 


intelligence at home and abroad, pertaining to music 
in all its phases, to literature developed in story, 
anecdotes and oddities and fun? Would you? 
Then send along your subscriptions for the Sone 
JOURNAL. 


Opposition the Spice of Life. 


A cotemporary (and our cotemporaries never lie), 
says that a family living in a double house in the 
western part of the city, purchased a piano a few 
days ago, and that said piano was thumped upon so 
much after bed time, that the family adjoining (un- 
der the same roof) could not sleep. Now sleep, like 
food, is an essential element to life and happiness. 
Therefore, for three nights past, the father of the 
family annoyed, has pounded a drum until midnight, 
his wife beats on a tin pan, the son blows a horn, 
and the daughter rattles an old boiler. The other 
neighbors are going to join in the fun—concert we 
mean—and get a brass band and a horse-fiddle. 
Concerts will therefore be the rage in the western 
part of the city; hence, to say the star of ‘‘ music” 
is moving westward, is in perfect keeping with that 
of ‘‘ Liberty,” and a truth hard to confute, 


American Art Criticism. 

All the diverse qualities required to constitute a 
thorough critic are very seldom, if ever, found 
unitedin one man. The gift of a facile eloquence 
is often in itself a snare to entangle the reason. 


Nevertheless, a critic, in placing himself before a 


painting or statue, should be able to take in the en- 
tire intent of its author, precisely as it was created 
in his mind, to feel the full strength of its sympa- 
thetic language, and, by a few touches of his pen, 
to transmit a lively impression of its form and mean- 
ing to his reader. And this is only the beginning 
of his task. Besides interpreting the idea of the 
artist, and re-depicting it in words, he should under- 
stand the material difficulties with which the former 
has to contend inits expression. He is also required 
to comprehend the fundamental principles of art at 
large, its scope and limitations; to be familiar with 
its history in all times; in fine, to be acquainted 
with its varied external manifestations and manifold 
phases of character, as exhibited in the great mas- 


ters themselves, or the schools which follow their 


lead. Indeed, his field of observation is co-extensive 
with the history of humanity, especially in its rela_ 
tions to those religious ideas which have prompted 
the highest aspirations of art among all peoples. 
And, even with so solid a foundation of learning, 


he is liable to be misled in his conclusions, if he 


cannot restrain his own predilections for special 
qualities or themes within the bounds of an impar- 
tial judgment, which carefully sifts the evidence 
that goes to establish the positive technical position 
of the art in question as regards kindred works, and 
to detect and appreciate its estheticaim. The critic, 
to be complete, in addition to a capacity to investi- 
gate as a historian, should likewise possess that ana- 
lytical and synthetical training of intellect, which is 


the basis of philosophical induction, taking our 


minds through forms into the soul of things, and 
seizing firm hold of their creative germs of thought 
and feeling. 

The bane of American criticism in music or 
painting, is its want of any complete standard of ex- 
cellence by which to measure the progress of art- 
ists at home, to adjudicate their relative position as 
regards art in the abstract, and its proneness to think 
more of private interests than of absolute truth. 
Independently of the difficulty of restraining indi- 
vidual enthusiasms within their just limits, while 
giving an impartial hearing to opposite tastes, the 
critic has the still more urgent duty to perform, of 
not being seduced in his judgments by any personal 
considerations which might affect their soundness. 
American criticism, as yet, has no fixed purpose or 
principle. It is as variable and capricious as the 
winds. Although there have been a few well-mean- 
ing experiments, none have’ won more than a tran 
sient local influence.—IJndependent. 


Milton’s Love of Music. 


Milton never speaks of music without a peculiar 
and impressive enthusiasm. The depths and virtues 
of music are glowing themes under his pen. His 
soul was full of music. His verses sing, because his 
spirit sings in them. No poet revels more lJuxuri- 
ously in the swelling waves of music. He soars 
into the very empyrean of lofty song. Coleridge 
calls him the ‘‘ musical poet.” ‘‘ Paradise Lost”) 
throbs with the echoes that rang, in incessant an- 
them, in his musical soul. Music was his only 
re-creation. In the intervals of severe study, he gave 
himself to inspiriting song. When he stopped to 
breathe amid the fierce and acrid controversies of 
his active manhood, he refreshed himself with the 
grand harmonies of the organ, or the gentler tones 
of the flute. He could turn from the ‘‘ Areopa- 
gitica” to a soothing choral; from a State paper of 
the Commonwealth to an anthem. And when, in 
his old age, blindness and poverty and royal ban 


were on him, and the hopes of a life-time were shat- 
tered forever, he felt his way back to the keys of the 
instrument, and found consolation in the harmony 
of sweet sounds. And, out from that musical soul, 
whose heavenly harmonies neither violence nor neg- 
lect could destroy, rolled the measures of the im- 
mortal epic that will sing its way on to the gates of 
pearl.—Kcho, 


To Correspondents. 


W. C. 8.—To answer your question intelligibly, 
would require more space than can be devoted to it. 
You find in substance what we would say, under its 
legitimate head, in ‘‘ Marx,” “‘ Weber,” or “ Richter.” 
Consult them. The first you have, and the second, I 
think—but all three above alluded to agree upon your 
question. 

T. S. B.—Thanks for queries. No matter what is 
said or thought of your teaching. Teach, lucidly, 
the principles of music, whether pupils will hear or 
forbear. The fruit of such labor will develop, ere 
the gray hairs deck your brow. Do not become dis- 
couraged, but teach the principles which underlie 
progress. 

DANIEL.—Would I could enter the den with you, 
for the lion there encaged is docile and harmless. Do 
your duty, and leave all bickering and talk with 
those who think they have the time to devote to it, 
but don’t “ mix up” with any quarrels arising from 
a frivolous affair like that alluded to in your let-er. 

W. B. C.—Subscribe for the Sona JoURNAL, and 
read its contents, and you'll find our views of congre- 
gational singing clearly defined. But, to answer di- 
rect, give me a choir of fifty, and I'll make congrega- 
tional music that Gabriel would admire. 


The Echo---New Musical Paper. 


The first number of the *‘ Hecho” is on our table, 
and we hail it with delight. The ‘‘ Little Rhoda” 
has Providentially given us a neat and well-filled 
sheet, and so truthful in design, we are half inclined 
to think the spirit of Old Roger Williams, as his 
‘“soul goes marching on,” has something to do with 
the inception. Be this as it may, the Hecho is a 
neatly printed journal, and its contents are varied 
and instructive, and we wish it all the success its 
merits deserve. Suffice to say, the first number ar- 
gues a success, and a place among the journals of 
music, art and literature in our country. 


Em Quad Meets an Old Friend. 

I was sitting in the office of the hotel, watching 
the evening shadows as they silently marshaled their 
hosts to imprison the light of day, when a well- 
dressed young man seated himself beside me, and 
says he: 

“* Your name is—is—is?” 

“George Henry Washington,” I replied, as he 
hesitated. 

“Ah! ha! I knew I knew you!” he said, shaking 
my hand very extensively; you used to live in—in»” 

‘‘In Boston,” I put in. 

“Ah! yes, that was where I met you,” he con- 
tinued, seeming very happy that I had assisted his 
memory. And then he went on and told about 
meeting me in Boston, and of our eating at the same 
table, and drinking from the same demijohn, and 
sitting in the jubilee building together, It was a 
little queer to me, as I was never nearer Boston than 
Detroit, and as my name isn’t Washington, and as 1 
don’t drink from a demijohn. Then he said he was 
on his way East, and that he had to pay $50 on some 
hardware, and that if he could get it of me he 
would secure me with ten times the amount. 
Slowly I drew out my wallet; slowly I put it back; 
and says I: : 

‘‘Do you see any hay-seed on my hat?” 

He said he would see me again; but I don’t expect 
he will —Fvree Press. 


Em Quapis a “ Brick” (used in vulgar sense), 
and, when analyzed, will be found to combine the 
essence of a ‘‘ Danbury man,” a Will. Carleton, or 
‘any other man,” inacumen. The descriptions he 
cites in daily life are so truthful, we cannot refrain 


from giving them repetition. Read them, and tell 
us if we le, (under mistake, of course), 
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Close of Summer. 


BY WM. WEBSTER. 


The flowers are fading, dying, 
Their petals strew the ground, 
The winds are moaning, wailing, 
Bleak Autumn now is crowned, 
Her barns are full of mellow fruit, 
Rich bouquets on her breast, 
Her throne is raised mid sheaves of grain, 
With plenty she is blest. 


The leaves are falling, rustling, 
And trees are getting bare, 

The clouds are flying, showering, 
Though Autumn still is fair. 

Mer countenance with ruddy glow, 
Beams happiness on all, 

On man the highest in the scale, 
On worms that meanly crawl. 


Insects are sporting, flying, 
They feel their end is near, 

Amid their sporting, dying, 
They end their winged career, 

Tlow short a time Spring’s lovliness, 
Adorned the earth with green, 

And summer spread the landscape o*er 
With beauty’s varied sheen. 


The birds are leaving, going, 
To find more sunny skirs, 

In air are circling, wheeling, 
We list their plaintive cries. 

But in that land of flowers they'll find, 
A more congenial home, 

No wonder they their pinions spread, 
And seek from hence to roam. 


And thus may we when dying, 
When passing from the Earth, 
Look forward with much joying, 
Secure in that new birth, 
Where Spring time, Summer and Autumn, 
In all their lovliest forms, 
Eternally with beauty reigns, 
Without Earth’s withering storms. 


Leger ‘Pines. 


1.1szv is at Leipsig. 
BRIGNOLI is at Geneva. 


PATri is at home again in America. 

M’ME NILSSON has arrived and again with us. 

FIFTEEN new Italian operas were produced in the first 
half of the current year in Italy. ’ 

THE Prince of Wales has had a visit at his house from 
The South Wales Choral Union. 

THE aristocracy of England have given Signor Mario a 
benefit amounting to 150,000 frances. Good for the old man— 
he deserves it at their hands. 

OFFENBACI has made Vizentini conductor of the band at 
the Gaiete —the choralists numbers seventy-five. 

RicHarp WAGNER is honorary president of the Wagner 
Society recently organized in Barcelona. 

MADAME PICCOLIMINI although retired from professional 
life, is always ready to sing for charitable purposes. 

Mr. SIMMONS, the sculptor, has arrived in Boston from 
Europe, bringing with him the statute of the mother of 
Moses which will there be placed on exhibition. 

PAULINE Lucca has purthased a lot on Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y., with the view of building and making her future resi- 
dence there. 

GoOuNOD’s new sacred work on ** The Redemption” will 
be first presented at the Birmingham Festival of 1875. 

NEWCASTLE, Penn., has organized a musical association 
of ladies and gentlemen, numbering many fine voices. 

LUBECK, the pianist, is still under treatment for insanity, 
at Paris. But little hope of recovery is expressed. 

Tue Saxon Band was not a success in England, and Lon- 
don papers style the Hungarian Band a * disappointment.” 
Mozart, 
Tlis appreciation of Weber was but 


Rossini ranked the German composers thus: 
Haydn, Beethoven. 
small. 

CARL ZERRAUN conducted the Oswego Musical Conven- 
tion, he'd August 26-29th. He is very popular in Oswego, end 
dese: vedly. 

Mr. DALAFIELD, the London brewer, who essayed Italian 
Opera management, lost some {400,000 in two seasons. Ale 
pays better. 

THE Maietzek opera troupe's repertoire will clude “ Lo- 
hengrin,”’ “ Poliuto,” ** Ottello,” “ Le Prophete,” “Il Flauto 
Magico,” “L’Etoille de Nord,” and the “ Flying Dutch- 
man,” besides the usual standard works. 
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MARETZEK’s opera troupe company will open in Boston 
Oct. 27, for a two weeks’ season. In December they go to 
Hayana for a six weeks’ season. 


WILL our musical contemporaries give us about “ forty 
bars’ rest” on “ Lucca’s husband’s Berlin divorce,” ‘ The 
Portland Musical Society’s Chants,” “‘ Wanted—Olubs for 
the fighting editor,” “Tuneful Lyre,” and some others, of 
which we haye seen the original MS. dated B. OC. 1611, or 
thereabouts. 


THE following operas have been given at Drury Lane 
London, during the past season: Faust, Barbiere, Afrieana, 
Sonnambula, Don Giovanni, Lucia, Crown Diamonds, Wil- 
liam Tell, Huguenots, Muta di Partici, Ballo in Maschera, 
Trovatore, Amulet, Der Freischutz, Othello, Star of the 
North, Figaro, Dinorah, Favorita, Elisir, Traviata, Purit- 
ani, and three nights of mixed programmes. 


Oddities aud £un. 


PROGRESS OF THE AGE, 


LIFE IN 1776. 


Man to the plow 

Wife to the cow, 

Boys to the barn. 
And all dues settled. 


LIFE IN 1850. 


Man a mere show, 

Girls at the pia-no, 

Boys to Greek and Latin, 

Wives infsilk and satin, 
And all hands gazetted. 


LIFE IN 1873 


Men all in debt, 

Wives in a terrible pet, 

Boys smokers and squirts, 

Girls in hoops and patent skirts, 
And everybody cheated. 


A VERY wealthy farmer of Titusville has this “ notis” 
posted up in his field: “If any man’s or woman’s cows or 
oxen gits in these here oats, his or her tail will be eut off, as 
the case may be. Tama Christian man, and pay mi taxes, 
but dam a man who lets his critters run loose, say IT.” 


LITTLE MARGERY —(By Sarah L. Joy.) 
Kneeling, white-robed, sleepy eyes 
Peeping through the tangled hair; 
“Now I lay me—I'm so tired, 
Auntie. God knows all my prayer, 
He'll keep little Margery.” 

RURAL papers severly condemn the conduct of ‘* the hens 
that are standing around barnyard doors doing nothing 
while eggs are worth fifty cents a dozen,” and suggest that, 
although purely a lay question. it is one in which the clergy 
might well test the efficacy of prayer. 


THE other day some ladies were out visiting. There being 
a little two-year-old present, one of the ladies asked him if 
he would not kiss her. He answered, ‘“No” “ What is the 
reason you will not kiss me ?” ‘*I’m too little to kiss you; 
papa will kiss you; papa kisses all the big girls.” He was 
permitted to play with his Christmas tree. 


“Kirry's going to join our Sabbath school; she’s coming 
with me next Sunday, ain’t you, Kitty?” “Oh, I don’t 
know—lI've never been to Sabbath school yet—what do you 
have todo?” ‘“ Why, you get saved, of courses and books, 
and albums, and—” “I mean what do you have to do— 
have to study anything ?” ‘ Oh, it isn’t like that—it’s like a 
church, you know. When you first go in you have to put 
down your head and pray.” “ But I can’t pray,” says hea- 
then Kitty; ‘I don’t know how.” ‘Oh, well, do as I do— 
shut your eyes and count fifty.” 


THE LiIrANY—NEW EDITION.—A new edition of the 
Litany has just come out, considerably improved and en- 
larged. The following is a specimen :— 

From the want of gold, maidens old, wives what scold, 
and by sharpers “sold ”—preserve us! 

From foppish sneers, mock-auctioneers, and woman’s 
tears—deliver us! 

From seedy coats, protested notes, and sinking boats— 
protect us! 

From creaking doors, a wife that snores, 
bores, and dry goods stores—protect us! 

From modest girls, with waving curls, and teeth of pearls 
—never mind! 

Especially the latter. 

A CORRESPONDENT to the Albany Times criticises the 
music in one of the city churches as follows: The services 
was marred by the selections of music; the voluntaries at 
the opening of the service and during the taking of the 
offerings were flippant, and so deyoid of merit as they 
Were unappropriate to a sacred seryice. In playing the 
accompaniments to the hymns the pedal organ was brought 
in with a deafening noise that drowned the singing and 
jarred the building. 


confounded 


THE SONG JOURNAL FREE! 


——o 


To all buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal free 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, etc., purchasing not less than $10 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our rpe- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 


favor us with prompt renewals? 
C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 


jan-72. Detroit. 


ONG JOURNAL 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1070. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 


be awarded the following liberal 


Premiums: 
3 Subscribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth........ $ 1 50 
5) ~ oe os « de a EE ser 2 50 
10 id cy “ * Me ececees 5 00 
15 gs sé s Se MS ie ccases LOO 
20 < Us 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 te =e 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 Se « 1 # “ with Stool 30 00 
40 ae m8 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 i o 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 Se ay 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 s as 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Btyle!Osncis coer bream seeee 100 00 
125 s - 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 « we 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CASE... cccvececs eweascee’, 100/00 
200 &6 # 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 es Mo 1 = "(29.2066 200 00 
300 * o 1 “ @  §Sl....00 800 00 
400 “ 1 “ “ 40, pipe 
LOD acoescoscesaseatvenis -- 400 00 
500 a ae 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
yolume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Publishers of THE SONG JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH, 


JUST TOUCH THE HARP GENTLY, 
MY PRETTY LOUISE. 


Written by SAMUEL N. MITCHELL. Composed by CHARLES BLAMPHIN. 
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SONG WAYES. 


Standard Music Books Published 


by Lee & Walker. 


Clarke’s New Method 
For the Piano Forte, 


Has just been issued. 


It contains many new and important features, and 
will institute a new era in Piano-Forte teaching. The 
work is the result of years of careful study, and is 
from the pen of a Musical Scholar who has few equals 
in the theoretical and practical knowledge of music. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price, $5.75. 


The Music Teacher. 


By C. Everest. 


Professor of music in the Girl’s High and Normal 
School of Philadelphia. Based on the author’s practi- 
cal experience, it contains a thorough course of practical 
rudiments in vocal music especially adapted to Semina- 
ries, Public Schools, Classes and individual scholars. 
Tens of thousands of copies have been sold, and yet 
the demand has not abated. 


Sent by Mail, Price 50 cents. 


Beauties of Strauss. 


A collection of the most popular of the polkas, 
waltzes, etc., by the world renowned Johann Strauss, 
printed from engraved plates, on fine white paper, 
every note being clear, legible and completely correct, 
with life-like likeness of the celebrated writer. 


Sent by Mail, Price, (bound in cloth, gilt) $5.00. 


The Musical Pastime. 


Duetts for Piano and Violin, or Flute. 
By Sep. Winner. 

A new collection of popular airs arranged as Duetis 
in a easy and pleasing manner for ordinary players. 
The work consists of 224 pages of new and popular 
marches, waltzes, galops, quadrilles, cotillions, with a 
fine selection of operatic and other melodies, and par- 
ticularly adapted for the purpose. ‘the publishers 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Sent by Mail, - - Price, $2.50. 

The melodies are also all arranged separately as Solos 
for the Violin or Flute. 

; e Violin, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00. 
Sent by Mail, Price, { Flute, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00 


$5.00 Per dozen copies. 


Tho Boston Musical Treasure. 


A choice selection of Duetts, Trios and Quartettes, 
arranged for Choruses in Private, Public, Normal and 
High Schools and Seminaries, selected by Jean Louis, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. It is a particularly desirable work for all 
festive occasions and will become immensely popular. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price GO Cents. 


Winner’s Easy Systems. 


Piano, 
Violin, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 
Violoncello, 
Music of the Dance, 
Accordeon, 


are the best books of their class ever published, con- 
taining the systems of instruction, by which those 
instruments can be learned withouta master, and the 
popular tunes of the day arranged in the easiest form. 


Sent by Mail, - Price each, 75 Cents. 


Opera Librettos. 


The Publishers desire to direct attention to the fact, 
that they have purchased the plates of the Librettos, 
formerly issued by the American Opera Publishing 
Company. The fuliuwing list of Librettos is now ready, 
and being the text as sung by all of the Opera Compa- 
nies, and having been arranged and translated by an 
eminent classic schol: ir, are superior to any other edition 


Anna Bolena. Lucrezia Borgia. 
Africaine. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Bohemian Girl. Linda di Chamounix. 
Ballo in Maschera. Martha. Illustrated. 
Barber of Seville. Maritani. 

Belle Helene. Marriage of Figaro. 
Barbe Bleue. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Crown Diamonds. Illustrated, Mignon. 


Crispino e la Compare. Massaniello. 

Daughter of the Regiment. Magic Flute. 

Der Freischutz. Mirella. 

Dinorah. Norma. Tlustrated. 
Don Giovanni. Postillion of Lonjumeau. 
Dame Blanche. Perichole. 


Ernani. Rose of Castile. 
Favorita. Robert le Diable. 
Fidelio. Rigoletto. 
Faust. Satanella. 

Fra Diavolo. Illustrated. Stradella. 
Gazza Ladra. Sonnambula. 
Genevieve de Brabant Traviata. 

Grand Duchess. Trovatore. 
Tlamlet. Tannhauser. 
Huguenots. William Tell. 
Ivanhoe. Templar and Jewess, Zampa. 

Jewess. 


Sent by Mail, - Price each 15 Cents. 
Additions will be made to the above list as rapidly 
as new operas are announced, and the characteristic 
features of these Librettos, quality, correctness, and 
cheapness will be maintained. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


Primary and Secondary Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - Price 15 Cents. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


For Grammar Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - Trice 40 Cents. 


These books are the result of Prof. Louis’ practical 
experience as Superintendent of Music in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. The best recommendation we 
can offer for the Manuals is the fact that they were both 
adopted by the Board of Public Education of the First 
School District of Pennsylvania, and are now in use in 
all of the Public Schools. A committee of eminent 
musicians selected particularly to scrutinize Prof. Louis’ 
system as enunciated in the Manuals after a most thor- 
ough and trying examination, pronounced it indispu- 
tably the best. 


The Silver Wreath. 


A collection of Ballads, Duetts, and Trios, each ar- 
ranged with a plano accompaniment, embracing the 
more popular standard and solid songs, excluding the 
frivously sentimental, and the foolishly comic Ballads 
of the day. Every piano should haye a copy. The book 
contains over fifty selections, or altogether about twen- 
ty-five dollars worth of good vocal music. 

Boards, $2.50. 
Cloth, 8.00. 
Gilt, 4, 00. 


Sent by Hail, Price, \¢ 


Perfection. 


Getze’s New School 


FOR THE 


Parlor Organ or Melodeon. 


Has attained the leading position in Organ instruction, 
and has superseded every other School and Method for 
the Cabinet or Reed Organ. Written by the eminent 
organist of Grace Church; all the errors and useless 
matter of the more primitive works have been studiously 
avoided, and practical solid hints are offered to the stu- 
dent. "Twenty thousand copies of Getze’s have been 
sold during the past six months, and its popularity is 
daily increasing. 
Sent by Mail, - - Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, 


A New Work for Church Choirs 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


By C. Everest. 

The well known ability of the editor of this book, 
carries with it the assurance, that 77H SABBATH 
will be the best work of its class. It will be ready in 
September, and we advise leaders who purpose having 
agood book, and one that carries its goodness from be- 
ginning to end, to send for sample sheets which are 
now ready. Neither time nor expense have been spared 
in the preparation of THE Sapsarn, and the publishers 
have their reward in offering to the singing people of 
the country, a work pre-eminently the best in all fea- 
tures. 

Sent by Mail, Price $1.50. Sample copy Mailed for $1.00 
Price per dozen copies, $13.50. 


‘The Guiding Star, 


New Singing Book for Sunday Schools 
By Rev. D. C. John. 


Although this little work has been issued but a short 
time, it has met with unusual success, and thousands 
of little ones are now singing the gems of the Guipina 
Star. The subjects have been admirably chosen, and 
are peculiarly adapted for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, 
Festivals, ete. Superintendents who desire to interest 
children in the Sabbath School will use the Guipina 
Srar, as it contains more attractive features than any 
book of asimilar nature. Legibly printed on fine white 
paper and nicely bound, it is in all respects & superior 
Sunday School Singing Book. 

Sent by Mail, Price 85 Cts. Sample Copy by Mail 25 Cis 
$30.00 Per Hundred. 


Lee & Walker’s Standard Editions 


of the following named works. are the best in all the 
points, which designate perfect books. 


Bertini’s Piano Forte Method.................. Price, $3.00 
Beyer’s School for Piano Forte, with Eng- 

lish French, and German Text. Cloth..... ‘ 2.50 
Hunten's PiamoiMethod. ....5 cs .ccccceccccacces Ss 2.00 
Plaidy’s Technical Studies. Boards........ os 1.50 

Cloth.c....-. adnees sd ele dauaceaguat sent aenenacchmnes gs 2.00 
Burrowe’s Piano Forte Primer........ ceeeaen ae 30 
Burrowe’s Thorough Bass Primer ........... oe 40 
Cooke’s Vocal Method... ..cccpccsecseteccuxevace ae 3.00 
Novello’s Vocal School.........scscssscessssscess f 2.00 
National Nursery Rhymes, handsomely 

illustrated. Boards: .<scscedcsvesccasceacteree te 2.00 

Cloth gilt........ Shine pacavs dacs teen aman ee ete 0: 3.00 
Beauties Of Str Puss. ...-c.esecctucestwaccenosmeee ae 5.00 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. The ‘ 

only COPreCh GOItION, ...<<indssacunccotacarecre & 4.00 
Christmas Carols, New and Old. Boards... ‘* 2.00 

Cloth, @2lGrackivsess<daanprenchehipee tcclceeene « 8.00 
Opera SARRCOs, wcscacess:sases cbeonaesessonseeteeee each, 15 


Ask for Lee & Walker’s editions and take no other, 
being the only standard issues of the popular reprints. 
Any of the above works sent by mail on receipt of price, 


Lee & Walker, Music Publishers, No. 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Any of the above Publications sent by Mail on receipt of price, 


“HAPPY HOURS,” NEW CHROMO, will be given to every subscriber to THE AMATEUR, a Monthly Journal of Art, Literature, and Music. 


One dollar per year, single copies, 10 cts, 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac sent free on application. 


Price, $13.50 per Dozen. 
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Still So Gently O’er Me Stealing. Song. G 4. 
Bellini.... 
Still so een o’er me stealing, — 
Mem’ry will bring back the feeling, 
Spite of all my grief revealing, : 
That I love thee, that I dearly love thee still. 
This beautiful melody of Bellini’s, from the ever popular 
opera of “La Somnambula,” needs no commendation of 
ours to foist it into the celebrity it justly merits. 


Sun and Shadow. Quartette for male voices. A 3. 
Roney ....+ SEUMRCURehlcbhinycc cscs cibbuletnioctrewcce. ooees 
As I look from the isle, o’er its billows of green, 
To the billows of foam-crested blue, 
Yon bark, that afar in the distance is seen, 
Half dreaming, my eyes will pursue ; 
Now darkin the shadows scatters the spray, 
As the chaff in the stroke of the flail ; 
Now white as the sea-gull she flies on her way, 
The sun gleaming bright o’er her sail. 
Oh, let the wind toss, and the billowy sea, 
Let it battle and tumble, and roar, 
For the strong, mighty arm of the God of the free, 
Will land us all safely on shore. 
As a quartette for male voices, if would be hard to find a 
better, and as a chorus, when rightly rendered, a pile of ad- 
jectives would fail to describe 1ts effects. 


‘There’s a Smile that Awaits fe at Home. 
PROMI ENE Se cen'ccisec cccceses « Reker -- Smith. 


Troubles, we fancy, are heavy to bear, 
In traveling life’s dreary way, 
Some are heart-broken with sorrow and care, 
While others are cheerful and gay. 
The road may be rough, and the journey 
As over its pathway I roam, 
Contented I sing, this the theme of my song, 
There’s a smile that awaits me at home. 


A cheering home song, with chorus ad lib.; a simple ac- 
companiment; the whole calculated to please and benetit. 


30 
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35 


be long, 


Song and chorus. 


There’s Some One at the Door. 
bos ... Linwood. 


Owe erewereeere eet e eee oe 


80 


Sister Allie, won't you listen ? 
Thave called you twice before, 
Why not answer? Lhave told you 
Some one’s at the door. 
Allie’s cheeks grew bright as crimson, 
And she smoothed her dark curis o’er, 
As she turned to go and answer, 
Some one at the door. 


An easy and effective little sentimental song; will be sure 
to win friends wherever heard. 


Wake Back the Heart. Ballad. F 2......Claribel. 


Take back the heart that thou gayest, 
What is my anguish to thee? 
Take back the freedom that thou cravest, 
Leaving the fetters to me. 
Take back the vows thou hast spoken, 
Fling them aside and be free, 
Smile o’er each pitiful token, 
Leaving the sorrow for me. 
Drink deep of life’s fond illusion, 
Gaze on the storm-cloud and flee 
Swiltly thro’ strife and confusion, 
Leaving the burden to me. 
Very few of the songs of this gifted writer have attained 
a more extended popularity than the above. It is wonder- 
fully taking in its simplicity, full of pathos and feeling; the 
accompaniment as simple as possible. 


Thinking of Thee. Ballad. F2............. Wood. 30 


Only of thee, darling, always of thee, 
This fond he rt is thinking wherever it be, 
At noon of the starshine, at blush of the day, 
When fires of the sunset burn leaden and gray, 
By night or by morning, on mount or on lea, 
I'm thinking of thee, dearest, thinking of thee. 
An attractive little gem, full of affection; is much used. 


Time and Fate. Duct and chorus, for male voices. 
Basan MEE iiiesihicts ace ads eeisebavics wale -- Cofinberry. 40 


Fate is a fickle and frolicsome jade, 
She hastens Time’s sands as they pes 
And Time is an impudent, saucy old biade, 
Still pushing along with his scythe and his glass. 
But who cares tor either? Just let them both pass, 
Fate spinning her thread; Time cutting his grass. 
Chorus—Drink a bumper to Time and to Fate, 
Fill up your glasses with sherry, bright sherry, 
In spite of them all, well drink and be merry, 
And laugh, and laugh in old age, 
*Tis never too late to drink and be merry. 
A sparkling and witty composition, full of life and vivaci- 
ty; very admirably arranged for piano-torte by McChesney. 


Thy Will Be Done. Sacred quartette. Eb3. Lev- 
TING cocces 
“Thy will be done.” 
Oh, 1t.1s hard at all times thus to pray; 
But help me, Saviour, all my cares to lay 
Down at Thy feet, and trustingly to say, 
Father, Thy will be done. 

A very sweet and appropriate selection for an opening 
piece in church service, or a funeral hymn. Though the 
author long since went to his final home, his beautiful com- 
positions have not lost their charm. 


30 


Take Father’s Advice, Willie Dear. Song and 
Ghorus. |Go2..sccc.c5 Wal: Welegcwwop sivslsicrep ce DLC OCSNCA 


Take father’s advice, now Willie, my dear, 
Be honest in all that you do; 
In passing through life there’s nothing to fear, 
If you are but manly and true. 
No matter if frowns on your labor are cast, 
No matter if no one will cheer, 
Yow ll reap the reward when trials are past; 
Take father’s advice, Willie dear. 
Of the same character as ‘‘ Don’t you go, Tommy,” and 
destined to become equally popular, we trust; it merits a 
wide circulation. 


30 


Tommy Is Dead. Songand chorus. Eb 2..Mussey. 40 


Oh, can we bear it? Our Tommy is dead; 
Dieda apa drunkard, a bad life he led, 
Billiards and whisky shops, rum and bad boys,” 
Have robbed us of Tommy, our life of its joys. 
Through the old homestead we rps, ar go, 
Broken and bowed down by this awful blow; 
If Tommy had listened to father and I, 

No grief would compel us in sorrow to die. 
Bitter and many the tears that we shed, 
Tommy, the hope of our old age is dead; 

He who in childhood such bright promise gaye, 
Died a poor drunkard, with no one to save. 


The sad sequel to the song ** Don’t you go, Tommy ;” the 
touching lament of his broken-hearted parents, who, as the 
picture on the title page portrays, find their son dead near 
the door of his old home, the winter’s snow his winding 
sheet, and the empty bottle in his hand revealing the sad 
story of his downfall. 


KIMBALL’S NEW METHOD 


I, “GR << 


A complete, progressive and practical system of instruc- 
tion, combining the most rapid and thorough improvement 
with recreation, and containing a choice collection of vocal 
and instrumental music. Written and arranged for self-in- 
struction, as well as for teachers’ use. Its design is a book 
of instruction for all instruments classed under the general 


name of Reed Organs, including the melodeon, seraphine, 


harmonium, cabinet organ, etc. 
Published end for sale by 


c. J. WHEENEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Avonue, Detroit. 


Whree Fishers. Ballad. C 3........ bclanale dele Hullah. 380 


Three fishers went sailing out into the west, 

Out into the west as the sun went down, 

Eazeh tho’t on the woman who loved him the best, 

And the children stood watching them out of the town. 
For men must work, and women must weep, 

And there’s little to earn, and many to keep, 
Tho’ the harbor bar be moaning. 

This exquisite ballad has been sung and admired too often 
to admit of a doubt as to its acceptability. We never tire of 
it, and, to those whose souls are in their music, we say, get 
it, and sing it. 


Thinking of Old Times. 
Stewart 
I’m thinking of the dear old times, 
Of gentle voices gone, 
And hear once more the village chimes, 
The children on the lawn. 
The mem’ry of a golden-haired, 
And eyes of fairest blue, 
Comes back, asin the years I dared 
To call her mine, so fond and true. 
Mr. Stewart is well known as a young composer, and has 
a happy faculty of meeting the wants of the general public, 
with something pleasing and easy of comprehension. 


There’s No One To Welcome Me Home. Song 
and chorus. McChesney. 50 


In the deep twilight I wander alone, 
Thro’ the old house as of yore, 

But the dear home friends my childhood has known, 
Are gone to return nevermore. 

Wayward and careless, [ lett hearts of gold, 
A stranger the wide world to roam, 

Gone are the dear ones who loved me of old, 
There’s no one to welcome me home. 


O 2. 


See er ee er eee we were weaee 


Song and chorus. 
30 


Sad in sentiment. but a true index of many a heart; will 


be found profitable and entertaining. 


The Union Banner. Campaign song and chorus. 
Oy) Baris ee oe Bask a shate res tre a baRaea €oal Nitrano. 

Behold our Union banner, as it floats upon the air, 
That every freeman in the land may read our record there, 
From north to south, from east to west, 

Its folds are gleaming in the sun, 
And tell of many victories 

Our nation’s hero, Grant, has won. 


ar 


vo 


Then stand by our cause of right, 
Stand by our banner bright, 
Beneath its folds let freemen fight, 
For Grant, the nation’s hero. 
No unworthy addition to our list of patriotic songs. 


Under Thy Lattice. Serenade. D3.........Smith. 40 


Under thy lattice I touch my guitar, 
Lightly and tenderly, fair one, to thee, 
Soft as the breath of the zephyr from tar, 
Wafted so dreamily over the sea. 
Wake, lady, wake from thy beautiful sleep, 
Shame with thy dark eyes the heavens above, 
And, as the bright stars Jook down on the deep, 
List while I sing thee the song of my love. + 
A charming little song, with an elegantly illustrated title 
page, representing a braye knight singing to his fair lady, 
who is peeping from the lattice above, evidently enjoying, 
as she certainly should, the lay of her minstrel. 


Why Silent Thus So Long, My Lute. Song 
and/chovrds. 7 @.3..\s255 ateews cue fwlld bra sual Stee Smith. 30 


Why silent thus so Jong, my lute, 
Why silent thus so long ? 

Arouse thee, be no longer mute, 
And let us breathe a song, 

A song of gentle melody, 
Whose witchery shall start 

A tide of thrilling memories, 
Within the waiting heart. 


A sweet melody, set to an equally beautiful poem. One of 
Mr. Smith’s happiest efforts. 


Wel and Waiting. Songandchorus. Bb 2. 
10rC 
In the beautiful land of the leal, 
Unshadowed by sorrow and gloom, 
Where the river of life forever flows, 
And thornless roses ploom. 
In a building of light not made with hands, 
By the edges of the crystal sea, 
All glowing with love and joy divine, 
My darling is waiting for me. 


A song of comfort to those whose loved ones are waiting 
on the other side. 


Where We Went Picking Berries. Song and 
CHOLES) ioe esecisesaticne soe daoee steed ------Howard, 3 


Tho’ many years have since rolled by, 
Quite well do I remember, 

The day that Rosa May and I 
Went berrying together. 

With voice as gentle as the dove, 
With blushes like ripe cherries, 

| That day she promised me her love, 

| As we were picking berries. 

Although the drooping bushes hung 
Inviting, full and plenty, 

When it came time for going home, 
Our baskets were quite empty. 


To learn the whole story you must procure the piece; it is 
worth haying and learning. 


Waiting for Thee, Ballad. G3........ P 


Under the light of the diamond stars, 
In the crystal heavens glowing, 

When the moonlight laughs its silver bars, 
>Mid the crimson roses blowing, 

When the gleaming eyes of the queenly night, 
Thro’ her shadowy veil are passing, 

And the world lies wraptin mystic hbght, 
Still my tireless watch I’m keeping. 


In beauty of imagery this poem greatly cxcels, and the 
music, so gracefully adapted to it, is worthy of its author. 


Watch and Wait. Song and chorus. E 2...Straub. 86 


Oh, laughing girl of the dancing curl, 
And eye with diamond ray, 

Merry amid lite’s wearying cares, 
Chasing them all away, 

Be not beguiled by the smiles of men, 

_Keep thy heart all fresh and free, 

Keep watch and wait; thy soul’s sweet mate 

Somewhere is watching for thee. 
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---- Smith. 3 


Let all young girls, careless and fancy free, take heel to 
the above bit of sage advice and be patient, biding your 
time. t 


We’re Growing Auld Thegither, Ballad. © 3. 
Coffinberry «2.2... 


We're growing auld thegither, Nannie, 
We're growing auld thegither, 

Yet mony a bonnie, bonnie day 
We've had wi ain anither, 

When lang sin syne, in youthfw’ days, 

We gathered flowers amang the braes, 

And sang wi gice love's courtin’ lays, 
And rambled o’er the heather. 

Nae siller glinted o’er yer brow, 

Sweet smiles adorned yer bonnie mou’, 

Ye war nae dearer then than now, 
We're growing gray thegither. 


A beautiful sentiment expressed in the above words—the 
tribute of undimmed affection in declining years, and a life- 
| like retrospect of bygone joys. 
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When the Corn Is Waving, Annie Dear. Song 
and chorus. BO 2......00..ssercccreccvces Blamphiin 


When the corn is waving, Annie dear, 
O meet me by style, 

To hear thy gentle voice again, 
And greet thy winning, smile. 

The moon will be at full love, 
The stars will brightly gleam, 

Oh, come, my queen of the night, love, 
And grace the beauteous scene. 


ie) 


One of the sweetest and best songs published; the chorus 
abounds in rich harmony. 
Whippowil. Songand chorus. C 3.....2 MeCrrcency. 
The sun has sunk beneath the west, 

And dark the shadows fall, 
Tll seek again my forest home, 

And make my evening call 
The zephyr in the grove is hushed, 

And every leaf is still, 
So [ will seek my wild retreat, 

And chant my whippowil. 


The song of the whippowil, with a chorus in which one of 
the parts imitate the note cf the bird, while the rest move at 
variance. It is very pretty indeed. 


Won% You Tell Me Why, Robin? Ballad. Eb3. 
LAI CLsw cates tte sacs casmeeses ot ahioeee mo sideisiu civeem> cals 


You are not what you were, Robin, 
Why so sad and strange ? 
You once were blithe and gay, Robin, 
What has made you change ? 
You never come to see me now, 
As once you used to do, 
I miss you at the wicket gate 
You always let me through. 
It’s very hard to open, 
But you never come and try, 
Won’t you tell me why, Robin ? 
Won't you tell me why? 


An old and well tried favorite, but has lost none of its 
power to please, when well sung. 
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Whisper, Sister, Whisper. Songand chorus. D2 
Crandall. ...++ 


Dear sister, don’t be sighing, 
°Tis near the close of day, 

I know that I am dying, 
And soon will pass away. 

But, oh, I'l) see the shining angels, 
And join their happy band, 

Oh, come and whisper, darling sister, 
You'll meet me in the angel land. 
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ee ere waren areeee Peete meena teen tee aeeene . 


An affecting little song, with a most effective and beautiful 
chorus, and an accompaniment combining simplicity with 
rare taste. 


When You Are Far Away. Song and chorus. 
i ev eseinceee ere ees SAaea20n Seen sisteteie cclnee dees Hewitt. 


Weeeerecssoes 


The perfumed breath of joyous spring, 
Is borne upon the breeze, _ 

The nightingale and mavis sing, 
Once more beneath the trees. 

Each chestnut branch that blows above 
Js white as hawthorne spray, 

But summer is not summer, love, 
When you are far away. ax. 


A pleasant fireside song, which deserves the attention cf 
all lovers of good music; is within the range and compre- 
hension of all who sing. nome 


We'd Bide a Wee. Ballad. C2............Clavibel. 


The puir auld folk at hame ye mind, 
Are frail and failing sair, 

And weel I ken they’d miss me, lad, 
Gin I came hame nae mair. 

The grist is out, the times are hard, 
The kin are only three, 

I canna leave the auld folk now, 
We’d better bide a wee. 


One of Claribel’s best; justly a favorite, on account of its 
quaint sweetness, purity of thought and expression, and, 
like all of the productions from this well-known composer, 
they come from, and, therefore, reach the heart. 
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Where Is Darling Winnie? Song and chorus. 
G Docc icesercece wecrccereperccces Sisiilsiselsie’= McChesney. 40 


I have wandered all the day, and the night is coming on, 
Have you seen my little Winnie, can you tell me where she’s 


one ? 
x aes sought her thro’ the gardens fair, and by the stream- 
let clear 
O, pity me, kind friends, and tell if she’s been straying here. 
Only yester eve, upon my breast her golden ringlets lay, 
When the white-winged messengers came in, and bore my 
child away, : ¢ p 
And they do not bring her back to me; I’m wild with grief 
and fear 
O, pity me, kind friends, and tell if she’s been straying here. 


The songs of this well-known writer are too universally 
sought after to need further recommendation from us. This 
is not behind the rest in point of merit. 


Weeping by the River. Song and chorus. Bb 2. 


CORATULCW ion. 5 aivie'enle.visls isis sesinn Mee enete 


The river gleamed with silvery crest, 
The waves were passing by, 

The full red sun had sunk to rest, 
Beneath the azure sky. 

-Twas then love’s lips were pressed to mine, 
As oft in days gone by; 

But he has left me here to pine, 
Left me to droop and die. 

Weeping by the river I stray, 
Under the evening sky; 

My love left me to weep and pray, 
Left me to droop and die. 


_This is not a new publication, but possesses merit sufli- 
cient to give it a place on any piano. 


Song and chorus. 
poe 8) 3 bocce e SAGE. 
There’s a happy time coming, 
When our boys come home, 
There’s a glorious day coming, 
When our boys come home. 
We will end the dreadful story, 
Of this treason dark and gory, 
In a sunburst of glory, 
When our boys come home. 


One of the many good songs which sprung up during our 
late war; full of spirit and patriotism. 
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The Sone JOURNAL is just what it purports to be, and, 
having been established for nearly three years, commencing 
without a subscriber, it ismow prepared to announce itself 
upon a basis beyond the contingency of a failure. It con- 
tains twenty-four pages monthly, making a volume of two 
hundred and eighty-eight pages annually; divided as fol- 
lows: eight pages devoted to musical literature, biography, 
correspondence pertaming to musical matters the world 
over, oddities and fun, ete.; eight pages of new and choice 
music, which, it purchased from, any store, would cost ten 
times that of subscription; anit eight pages of advertise- 
ments, and, as an advertising medium, we say, without dis- 
pute, there is none superior. In point of typographical ex- 
ecution, we will place the JOURNAL beside any in the world 
for beauty and attractiveness. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY, BY 


C. J. WHITNEY & COMPANY, 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


Terms—ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


We Itave Laid Her in the Garden. Song and 
chorus. A0638...... BAechitacecics on ccesscecsenscMUSSCY. 


We have laid her in the garden, 
And the voice of blushing spring, 
Bids the long, long silent songsters, 
Break the wintry spell and sing. 
Long have they stayed their coming, 
She hath waited long for them ; 
Little thought we their first singing, 
Would be Annie’s requiem. 


A valuable addition to the portfolio of song singers; will 
find its way to the hearts of many who have laid away their 
treasures in the cold, silent grave. 


Wankee Doodle. Song and chorus. C 


Father and I went down to camp, 
Along with Captain Goodwin, 
And there we see the men and boys 
As thick as hasty pudding. 
Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy, 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 


This is one of a set of national and patriotic airs, each ac- 
companied by a valuable historical notice, describing the 
songs, and giving an extended account of their origin. 


We Pretty Birds. Song. F4.............-Gumbert. 40 


In greenwoods where soft breezes spring, 
Are happy birds that sweetly sing, 

O’er land and sea they switter fly, 

Than summer gales o’er flowers that sigh. 
They soar away on pinions bright, 

Their love tales warbling in their flight. 
Ye pretty birds, so glad and free, 

Oh, let me still more happy be. 


An exquisite gem of German song, which has long held a 
prominent place among standard songs. There is something 
so wondrously captivating in its graceful harmonies asi 
flowing melody, that it is no matter of surprise that it still 
meets with universal favor. It is also arranged for contralto 
voice in Eb. 
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Ves, Vil Remember Thee. Ballad. 30 


No other form can fill the heart 
That beats go true for thee ; 

No other smile can joys impart, 
Till life shall fade from me. 

The sacred vows thy lip hath breathed 
Shall ne’er forgotten a 

For thou hast never yet deceived, 
Then I'll remember thee. 


_ Another pleasant little song, by one whose name is famil- 
iar in connection with good and pleasurable music. 


Good Words for the Song Journal. 


D 3... Smith. 


It has been improved to such an extent that we 
did not recognize the Song Journal of old. It is an 
excellent work, full of choice reading and new 
music.— Tuscola Advertiser. 


The Song Journal is one of the very best musical 
periodicals published. The music is always first 
class, and the reading matter it contains is of such a 
nature that every lover of music should give it a 
place in his library.— Hastings Republican Banner. 

The Sonz Journal is a publication that all lovers 
of music should have. It is filled with the choicest 
reading matter and music scientific and pleasing in 
character.— Weekly Circular. 

The Song Journal contains a well selected assort- 
ment of reading matter, together with a splendid 
quartett and beautiful waltz.—WMilford Weekly Exam- 
iner. 

The Song Journal, x monthly of twenty-four pages, 
devoted solely to musical matters. Any one num- 
ber is worth the subscription price for the entire 
year.— Ypsilanti Commercial. 

The Song Journal contains interesting contribu- 
tions upon topics of interest to the musical protcs- 
sion and amateurs, besides a choice selection of 
music, vocal and instrumental, in every issue.— Ora! 
Register. 

The Song Journal, in enlarged and improved form, 
a new dress, a handsome cover, and a valuable table 
of contents, all for $1 per year.—Detroit Journai «Ff 
Commerce. 

The Song Journal—one of the best musical papers 
Music teachers, choristers, ministers of the gospc}, 
in fine, all locers of music should tuke it. 

The Song Journai—interesting from beginning to 
end. 

The Song Journal—the music of any one number 
is worth the subscription price, while the reading 
matter is varied and instructive. 

The Song Journal, published by C. J. Whitney & 
Co., of Detroit, is a credit to them and to the musi- 
cal public which are giving it a generous support.— 
St. Joseph Co. Democrat. 

The Song Journal is on our table in new dress and 
much improved in appearance. It contains a fine 
selection of sweet music and a large amount of 
interesting reading matter, so cheap no lover of 
music can afford to be without it.— Weekly Circular. 

The Song Journal—one of the best musical period-* 
icals published. Subscribe for it for the small sum 
of $1 a year.— Whitehall Forwn. 

The Song Journal is in all respects wp to its stand- 
ard of excellence.—J//ree Press, 

The Song Journal harmonizes well in all respects 
with its merits. 

The Song Journal comes enlarged and improved, 
in anew dress. It contents show an attractive list 
of articles, and the music alone is worth the price of 
the.magazine. 

The Song Journal, an ably conducted paper, comes 
to us in new and fresh typography and generally 
improved. The people are ever ready to patronize 
a good paper, and the Song Jowrne) is all that and 
more —Benham’s Musical Revier. 

The Song Journal is one of the best and cheapest 
musical publications in the country.—Iepublican. 

The Song Journal is filled with the choicest gems 
we have read for many a day, and C. J. Whitney & 
Co. deserve a liberal patronage for producing such 
a work, 

C. J. Wurtrney & Co., Publishers, 


197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
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DENGRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF INSTRUMENTAL MUNIC 


MARCHES. 


*Bouquet Miarch. C 3...... re ee Peter Lockwood, 50 


A very goed march, with beantifully embellished title 
page, radiant with some of nature’s brightest gifts—a group 
of flowers. Over ten thousand already sold. 


Essex Grand March. G3...... eases Stewart. 40 
A sprightly, vivacious composition—sure to take wherever 
well played. 


*The Estey Organ March. C 4........../ Naylor. 40 


_ Although not a recent publication, this march far exceeds, 
in point of real worth, a multitude of later productions; its 
harmonies are excellent. An elegant colored engraving of 
the organ itself adorns the title page. , 


Columbia Grand ‘Triumphal March. C 4. 


REPU E erat s aches pectin sccnscsseseoss 60 

The author of the above is so well known to the musical 

public, that anything from his pen is welcomed as being 
worthy of more than ordinary notice. 


Grand March, Des Dryads. C4...../ McChesney. 40 
Already a familiar piece to players. this march needs no 

greater recommend than its popularity. 

Forest Echoes March. C5. Arranged by Smith. 30 


The “Standard Bearer,” simply arranged, appears under 
the above title: will be welcome to any desiring an easy 
and pretty march. 


General Custer’s Grand March, C3.....7hale. 35 
Easy and effective, written in true martial style. 
Champion Banner WMiarch, D 2.......... Truax. 36 


_ Those desiring the good old Java March, with slight varia- 
tion, will find the Champion Banner March invaluable. 
Jiva March. 02 10 

“Things will change.” yet this time-worn, but really good 
march does not vary with the march of years, and is the 
same, note for note, as it was a half century ago. 
Greeting Miarch. F Bendix. 50 

Excellent for band purposes, as it is also good for the piano 
forte. 

Grand March. --.. Levering. 36 

Nothing from the pen of this departed author ever proved 
derogating to his reputation as a composer. The above isa 
valuable teaching piece. 

Morenci March. V3 Wells. 35 

Not difficult, but sufficiently above mediocrity to merit 
more than passing notice. 

Russian March. D 10 

The same that delighted our parents and grandparents 
before us; is as good as ever. 

Titus March. 


MEU Ed cise sles ITews. 10 


Another worthy veteran; has probably endured more | 


hammerings than many a more delicately constructed com- 
position of modern times. he fact that it still lives will 
prove its solid worth. 

Bey E Me GD ern cacce ss Barnhart. 40 


Spirited, diversified and brilliant, qualifications which 
render it desirable and attractive. 


Young and Loyal March. C3............./ Merz. 40 
Original in idea, delightfully varied in harmony: should 

be widely circulated. 

Sharp Shooters March. F 3 Christofferson. 30 


Not abounding in some one else’s ideas, or modes of ex- 
pression, but possessing a freshness and grace which be- 
speak for it a host of friends. 


Arion March. For piano or guitar. <A 3 Hewitt. 20 


Something desirable, on account of the beauty of its mel- | 


ody and fine harmony. 
QUIiCKSTEPS. 
SPany Quickstep. G 2.05.60 seviccsese Whitney. 60 | 


Another lively, dashing, easy piece for nimble little fingers, 
with an elegantly illustrated title page, representing the 
ponies themselves. 


Meteor Galop. D3........6-...05 carceeeesdvoelling. 50 


Above the ordinary level. The author's name is suflicient 
guarantee of its worth. 


Le Partie Social Gklop. Bb 3........ Barnhardt. 40 
A universal favorite ; its harmonies are strikingly pleasing 


and effective. 


Night Train Galop. G 2............... La Beaum. 
The idea of a rumbling. hurrying, driving train, rushing 
through the dark at lightning speed, is well carried out in 


this work for “little fingers,” which. by the way, must be | 


nimble ones to bring out the composer's intent. 


Who Cares Galop. )) 2..............+-44- -o»-derz 40 
As the composer indicates, it is * lively.” with a spirit of 


abandon running through the whole which is refreshing and | 


enlivening. 


Qui Vive Galop. .. Arranged by Smith 


sparkling and sprightly. 
Jolly Bratheis Gaicp. C2 
Rightly named, a lively, dashing piece. 
Olt Oda s Gti Ess. 


Clover Bank Schottische. F3....... ssc DAQNOw. 36 


Every sweet-scented clover blossom in the meadow would 
nod approval to the sprightly melody of the above-named 


ence eee ry 


piece. Try it. 
Fairy Footsteps Schoittische, C2......... Colson. 30 
Eron Bridge Schottische. G 2............ -. Klein. 30 | 


Both the above-named are of the same grace, anc little 
fingers will find pleasant employment in their perusal. 
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F 2. a ccsvacscoeeti® BEAum. 35 


Little Star Schottische. Eb 3 o.----Lockwood. 35 


Either of the above worthy of its author. 


pils; a good teaching piece. The second a httle more fanci- 
ful and elaborate, fit for a pupil more advanced. 


Littie Nabob Schottische. Bb3.......McChesney. 334 

The name itself asserts its right to a place in your consi- 
deration. It is in boid and dashing style, very taking. 
Young pianists of modest attainments will find It a good 
stu ly. 


MAZURKAS. 
Twilight Wazurka. F3..... Reeurer nacre ak Bendix. 30 


A light and graceful little piece, showy and not at all difli- 
cult. 


| Bright Day Muzurk. G?...... Sonar, La Beauin, 20 
Short and easy, a gool teaching piece. 
Saginawian Polka Mazurka. D3 Horwinski. 30 


Notwithstanding serious discrepancies in the rhythm, this 


| composition is fanciful and pleasing. 


Wedding Quickstep. G 2................-.-- Truax. 30 
Full of life and yivacity; worth having. 
Einmboldt Anniversary Quickstep. C5. Ben- 
i nnemss enna amsede ie one eiiie aan Sean in eee = lea ee 
Like all compositions of this well-known composer, full 
of merit. 
GALOPS. 
Eagle Hose Galop. D j..........-...-..- ITagedon. 50 
Harvest Gathering Galop. A 3......../ Moelling. 35) 
Both sure to become parlor favorites, if well played. 
Efelter Skelter Galop. G 3....-.....-.-+--+-Jaust. £0 


Delightfully diversified; pleasing because of its wild and 
spirited character. 


May Blossoms Galop. -» »--Moelling. 


50. 


Abounds in octaves; good for practice, and is a capital | 


teaching piece, carefully fingered. 


Lily of the Valley Piawurka, Eb t....Smith. 60 

One of the most popular and beautiful productions of the 
times, widely known and approved. To those wishing an 
elaborate piece, of moderate difficulty, one would wost 
heartily re: ommend the above. 


My Beloved Polka Mazurka. UC 2....... Smith. 26 
Light and airy, with pretty theme; easy of execution. 
Response Mazurka, F3 ........--.+--+-- Levering. 35 
Written in the clear and concise manner peculiar to this 
lamented author; a good teaching piece. 


Summer Winds Mazurka Caprice. Eb 3. 


CRENEGY oes severe sews neta'd eecinee'e 
An elegant little gem, in the author’s best style, rippling 
and fanciful; a very welcome change for the Use of ani- 


| teurs, from music of a more solid character. 


35 | 


95 | 
An easy arrangement of a well-known favorite gallop? | 


The first a | 
very clear and pretty arrangement, suitable for young pu- | 


| Pe riod Wazurka. Ab3....Miss Rachel Mendelson. 50 


Easy of comprehension. on account of its melodic simpli- 
city; written in keys not beyond relations to the original. 


Star of Hope Mazurka. AD 3..........-...Truax. 35 
| Pretty, unassuming little production, within the ability of 
any ordinary player. 


Salutation Mazurka. C3... .-. Watts. 40 

As the proof of the pudding is in the eating, so a trial of 
the are will test its power to please; we recommend a 
trial. 


Dream Land Reveries Mazurka. F3. Moelling. 40 

There is something extremely soothing and satisfying 
about this revery The gentle undulating flow of melody 
which wakes up Its strains cannot fail to find a response in 
| every music loving heart, 


POLEKAS 


The Witch Polka Brilliante. F 5......Jlewitl. 35 
Very attractive; as changeful in its melody and diversi- 
tied in its harmonies as the naine would indicate. 
Something New. Eb 3...........- 0.20006. Moelling. 35 
| One of an excellent collection called ** Home Delights,” 
written in the keys of Eb and Ab. Though not abounding 
| in new ideas, it is sufficiently pleasing to engage the atten- 
| tion of young players. 
|Soug of the Rain Polka Brilliante... /ewitt. 45 
Very suggestive of the progress of a summer rain, now 
quick and pattering, then coming with a steatly, heavy 
march, and gradually dying off into a gentle dropping of 
uncertain duratioa. My. Hewitt has described it accurately. 
Prairie Flower Pelka. F Hewitt. 33 
Worthy of its author; pretty, and a good stuly for finger- 
ing. 
Gila Day Polka. D 3......... 3 ITewitt. 40 
Bird in the Tree Polka. Eb... .. Hewitt. 40 
Both of the foregoing are eminently inspiring, and free 
from the humorous monotony which characterizes so much 


of to-day’s publications. The latter contains a beautiful 
imitation of the supposed songstress in the tree. 


Huaben Sic Polka. F 2........-...-s000e «- Simonds. 35 
| Dripping Water Polka. (2..... seeeee. Simonds. 30 


Teachers will find in either of these little compositions a 
neat and enjoyable study for the little fingers under their 
care. Only those who daily look in vain for something to 

| please, and atso edify, will appreciate the value of teachable 
| morsels. 


Lesbia Polka. C 2... McChesney. 25 


Radiant Polka, ED 3............ oo+ee-McChesney. 30 


The first just the thing for a scholar’s tirst piece, so simple 
| and well arranged. The second, in the author’s own style, 
suited to more advanced attainment. 


Flowers from the Wildweod. C 2...Renwick. 30 


Brunette Polka, G Sinith. 25 


| Both given in a tasteful, childlike strain; cannot fail to 
interest and instruct those just starting in their musical 
careery, as also their hearers. 


New Year’s Polka. 25 
Funny Polka. C 3....... ..-.- La Beaum. 30 


| The first is a very fair production for a young composer, 
evincing more than ordinary ability ia that direction. The 
“Funny Polka” will not prove as tunny to execute with 
ease and grace, as it is to listen to, but it is capital practice 
| for fingering, and for acquiring facility in overcoming vari- 
‘ous Jittle points of difficulty to youthful pianists. 


G2 ee 


Happy Thought Polka. F 3....... . Lockwood. 49 
We should call it a charming succession of happy 


thoughts. so gracefully combined that they probably formed 
one beautiful idea in the composers mind. Be sure to get 
it. 


Ariel Polka, Ib 4......... paisa e+. ee+ee-Matioon. 40 


This is one of the authov’s happiest litle gems. we think, 
full ot melody. smooth and graceful, with a ring and sparkle 
in its flow that gives it a peculiarly delightiul attraction. 


Excursion Polka. C 2........-ccee+-ee-+2--Colson. 30 


A modest, pleasing little effort, of sight difliculty. 


Bonnie Bort Polka. 


| A quaint little piece, conta’ning a snatch of the well- 
known air called * Bonnie Boat.” 


Anua Polka. Eb 3... sethcnn Wells. 35 


Of move than orlinary merit; will set many nimble feet 
tripping to its merry stranis. 


Aesculap Potks,. C 3....-.--+- ------ Bendix. 35 


The talented author of this polka evidently understands 
how to please the music buying portion of our people. His 
| pleces have a zest and fieshness about them which always 


| finds preferment. 
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E VERY PIECE BECOMMENDED, 
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We can recommend all of the following 
Quartets. They have been selected with 
great care from our entire Catalogue, and 
are all Popular Favorites. 


Song of Washington’s Men. Quartet for mixed 


WOLGOR) D025 iad Ue woeics cay oem bAb eapied Bsa bs sek nel Clark, 30 
Starbeams. Quartet for mixed voices. B flat. 

aD cee Neb ORG Io Tene cE: CRE SRRERIne aOR ea a. aie ey eckis © Rogers. 30 
Stars of the Suanmer Night. Quartet for male voices, 

Ais Mian i iuedcsscccphanes Wer seedereyens ens eete Baker. 30 
Sunset Bird. Quartet for mixed voices. Unaccompa- 

TiGd, & RO WAGE cco ee tweak bacmyibsecs arn -seee Rogers, 25 
Sweet and Low. Quartet for mixed voices. C. 

Gh Doncaster tsaid ss ne cain sow Einioms oln's¢eeses Barnaby. 35 
Sweetly, Softly. Quartet for mixed voices. D. 

QM eer ioe teem asics Pees re suse sce Bliss. 40 
Sword of Bunker Hill. Quartet for mixed voices. 

A.2. EEE che yt Jee 2 a es Covert. 30 
Tear for ie Domrade That's Gone. Quartet and 

Chorus for mixed voices. A flat. 2......... Murray. 25 


Temperance Battle Song. Quartet for mixed voices. 


Ye eee SSE sts ae OT iets due oN lain. siotos we Als Stewart, 10 
The Beautiful Forever. Quartet for mixed voices. 

SS MR Geto sc atk vac Onioe a esas aalch seek st «ee. hogers. 30 
The Glory of Man. Quartet for male voices. G. 

BP AOE OOS pace He spe ele biosisi clases bivisiv's~\c sls Rogers. 35 
The River and the Sea. Quartet for male voices. 

Eaticd ccrssecic newt abee cna, eeearGhisebhi ce stee Rogers. 30 
There Never Was an Earthly Dream. Quartet for 

WMLXOC, VOLCEK ie Beil st uisaoleieivwt sister sles en's = 2554 Rogers, 25 
There’s Music inthe Air. Quartet for mixed or male 

VOICOB eek HE Ee Se wettest celtic cclabaesineles spc sie Root. 30 
Those Other Times. Quartet for mixed voices. D. 

SES iia ete Siw sta ete aia ole cieiecelsieria vies bis io wich Asia <'0.0 0 aine's Rogers. 25 
Thoughts of Home. Quartet for male voices. Un- 

ACCOMPANIEH .) MaMl Ais GieBers, sevice eit lewie ap cision qeisin Louis, 35 


To the Chase. Quartet for male voices, E. 4.. Baker, 35 
Touch the lieys Softly. Quartet for mixed voices. 


CRM AREA Cs See - FP eR harsher sere inf sis sicecks sreles's\0Sianesan Root. 60 
To Whom Shall We Give Thanks ? Song-Recitando 

OT GURTUOK La Cent coer come ce tices otto cost eces 3 Root. 35 
True Love Can Ne’er Forget. Quartet for male or 

ALK OO GV OICCR SE Ns seh ate eel dele icin inal co's loi e'sitia.s oie Louis. 35 
Two Little Pairs of Boots. Quartet for mixed voices, 

In chant form, unaccompanied. B flat. 2..... Frary. 30 
Under the Snow. Quartet for mixed voices, F. 

SD A orien Se a MSG wie sees, ts aes s «94 Rogers, 35 
Unseen City. Quartet for mixed voices, with chorus 

ODIIG ALG. Bi elied wre ist ceain alesse eine sieia’s le ob blae Clark. 50 
Very Bad Cold. Quartet. A. 1.............. Taylor. 35 
Vesper Song. Quartet for mixed voices. E flat. 

OD cate cid See SE ais aI EE Misses alole sisioaioliie aie « Allen. 30 
Voices oars the Spirit Land. Quartet for mixed 

Volten. ln Ere, Pays naelon sk Nese paws cigensapjape Louis. 50 
Voices of the Lake. Quartet for mixed voices. E flat. 

bee ee eae AA ice ete ie aeiieicls sees nee Root. 30 
Water Lilies. Solo and Quartet for mixed voices. D. 

aD ich cleslseela Sigetslete Mees eisinaleiiateodiiswvisicisisie)¢i.sisie'6 Hubbard, 49 
We are not Far from Those we Love. Quartet for 

yixed Volees, Gie Sioa sce cee cons ves cce scaled Rogers, 25 
Welcome to Spring. Quartet for mixed voices. A flat. 

BF ane NOS ARORA SETI DAC oO OT CO GORE EE CIEDS Martin, 40 
We Meet Upon the Level. Solo or Quartet. C. 

OF Uae Ue vise pie wictee cilia gic Mw sk b'e ui slapins t0e's se op sik Cady. 30 
When my Ship Comes in. Quartet and Chorus for 

WI ZOGSVONCES, ea Mier ot cc vicisieinn dwe.ce «sist oi< sieieeie Root, 40 
Where are Those Dreamers New. Quartet for 

WAUSOO VOCE ee uate cbc diocigrcs cies is soe nate Rogers. 30 
Yankee Boy’s Glee. Quartet for male voices. Unac- 

acompnied. B flat. 1.....................-Marshall. 30 


farNo music teacher should fail to examine BRAINARDS’ 
New Mernuop for the Piano Forte, and KimpaLyi’s NEw 
Metuop for the Reed Organ. They are far in advance of all 
other instruction books for these instruments and are being 
adopted by the leading teachers throughout the country. 


Ajered 


A carefully selected list of Choice Sacred 
Music. Many of the pieces in this list are 
admirably adapted for use in Choirs, 


yongs ant | watlels, 


Abide With Me. Bi. Bac. cep eee eseeeeenee Rimbault. 35 
Ah! This Life, ’Tis but a Vapor. Quartet. G. 

OD oinis'« 0 0/s.0:0ts'sv', 6:05 ola Wln oie Slelatate Siete thee itis att Bradbury. 10 
*Angels Ever Bright and Fair. F. 4... .. Handel. 40 
Ave Verum. Chorus, with Solo for tenor and soprano. 

Moret ED vivkets'sis wo dp. 60 oa wwe Been so SAME MEM ETS Falkenstein. 40 
Ave Maria. Soprano Solo and Quartet, with Chorus. 

BS flate 15 ciscdiscis'a eee scent seelemeeeawmendas Falkenstein. 50 


Be Joyfulin God. Sacred Chorus. C. 3..... Merz. 30 
Be Thou Exalted, O my God. Sacred Cho. D. 3 Merz. 30 
Blessed be the Lord. (Benedictus.) Sacred Quartet. 


KB fate 3 sciveras dower ewer eae eerie ae Davenport. 50 
Cast Thy Burden onthe Lord. Sacred Quartet. G. 

MD awivie sere Sec sngliow Shwe cons hememicanal fstucttnes'cies Martin. 30 
Charity... Song. E Mats Bi deccucvcatecs «esses Glover. 30 
Chorus of Angels. Quartetor Cho. A fiat. 4.Costu. 30 
Christmas Anthem. Quartet, D. 4....... Davenport. 50 
Come, Holy Spirit. Sacred Quar. B flat. %.. Work. 30 


Come, Said Jesus’ Sacred Voice. Solo and Quartet. 
Ge Dons cae sarc 0ene spd saeMirslbenn ee ae maetee Davenport, 25 


send, post-paid, any piece of music or music 
book, to any part of the United States, on 
receipt of the marked price. We have cus- 
tomers in the most distant part of the country who 
order all their music and books by mail, thus saving 
All goods 
Send 


direct to us for anything in the musical line and your 


all expense of freight and useless delays. 
are carefully packed and properly directed. 
order will be promptly filled. The best way to remit 
to us is by post-office order or bank draft on New 
York, payable to our order. Small amounts can be 
sent by mail in registered letters, at our risk. Com- 


plete catalogues of music and books sent free to any 


address. 

Come Unto Me. Anthem. E. 4........... Fairlamb, 35 
Comfort Ye My People. E, 4.............. Handel. 50 
Consider the Lilies. Sentence. E. 4........ Topliff. 35 


Danghter of Zion. Hymn-Anthem. G. 4. Kimball. 30 
Day Beam HathSet. (Ave Maria.) Bal. A. 3 Puget. 20 
Day is Ended. Sacred Quartet. B flat. 3....Smith. 30 
Easter Anthem. Ac 5...... ...cceee wooo Davenport. 
Easter Anthem. (Christ the Lord is Risen To-day.) 


g 


WS Mate 4... ecvlnewe cc's sieiasisnsivsiesieges = Underner. 75 
Easter Morning. Cantata for solo voices and chorus 
WS GAL Fin cc aldie s/oib louis nls iis «eiblene eae eee mie Buck. 1.25 


Evening Hymn. Sacred Quartet. B flat. 3...Merz, 25 
Evening Prayer. Solo for soprano, E flat. 4.appes. 30 
Eve’s Lamentation. Solo. G. 3.........-...- King. 30 
Fall of Zion. Grand Scena. E flat. .-Pacsiello. 50 
Fall, oh fall, ye words of anger. Bal. F. 2Richards. 30 
God is Love. Sacred duet for soprano and alto. E flat. 

ND’ pis n(e nialaw vv Gis o.e/ejsie e'u bins les A iaipleible sal bloiietetsaietele cieirinis Webb. 35 
God of Israel. Soprano Solo & Cho. A flat. 3.. Mine. 25 


God, to Whom we Look up Blindly. Quartet. 
Ey Mette Bcc oe e'e si eisle seciaetsinigsiseintareiebieels aes Merz. 25 
Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah. Quartet. C. 
RB iSgals ible «ose oa ielenls ih iis bis Cneote ate oie oo... LOrtius. 25 


E flat. 2..Henninges. 30 
Sacred Song. E flat. 


Hearer of Praye er. Hyma: 
He Doeth all Things Well. 


WR cis ale spislBiaia sia Ue ei8 nee ons aeeeteaor Arnage Woodbury. 30 
He is Blessed. (Benedictus.) Quartet with solos for 
soprano, tenor and bass. F. 6........... Falkenstein, 30 


Pieces marked * have Picture Titles. 


His Love Shines Over All. Ballad. A flat. 3 Forbes. 20 
Hiope onthe Unseen Shore. S&C. D. 3.. Webster 35 
llow Beautiful Upon the Mountains. Sacred Duet 
for soprano and alto, with bass ad iib. F. 3..P. JW. 85 
*How the Gates Came Ajar. Song and Chorus. 


pL 2) SR eS ~ BastburnE40 
In the Cross of Christ 1 Glory. Quar. I’. 3. Gilbert. 30 


Inthe Upper Fold. Ballad. G. 2.. ......... Durk. 30 
In Thy Tender Arms, O Saviour. Duct and Chorus. 

BB eG sisi s c vin dda inte viet MeNaugiiton. 15 
Is There Room Among the Angels ? Song and Cho. 

Ge SE... ae ep oe ma cote Gorhem. 50 
Itis Better Farther On. S&C. A flat. 2... Murray. 30 
Jackson’s Morning Service. E flat. 4....Zodges. 75 
Jesus, Saviour of My Soul. B flat. 4...... Wood. 25 
Jesus, Saviour of My Soul. Soprano Solo & Quartet. 


Be 4a Ties ceeds os on. 0'0 ly oe Perkins. 30 
Justas Tam, Witheut One Plea. Soprano Solo and 

Quartet.-B flat. 4. ...75. 0. .n) eee Frary. 30 
Let Zion in Her King Rejoice. Chorus. B flat. 

B oo. c0-ceeens secceens amine solelee elie teen Merz. 30 
Lord is in His Holy Temple. Quartet. E fiat. 


Lord is my Shepherd. Quartet. E flat. 4.Hamitton. 35 


Lord is my Shepherd. Soprano Song B fiat. 
i PP PO Toplig. 35 
Lord my Pasture Shall Prepare. Duet for soprano 
and bass, EB flat. 5,,.:csesesseuenaeeeeeneaan Otis. 35 
Lord's Prayer. Quartet. English and German ver- 
sicne. He  D .....o:ciec -cnstgancee ane Fairlamb. 30 


Lord’s Prayer. Quartet or Chorus. A flat. 3. Gilbert. 30 
Lord, thou who call’st us. Choral. F. 3.... Merz. 23 
Lo! the Day of Rest Declineth. Quartet. A. 4.Dow. 35 
Love Divine, all Love Excelling. (Quartet. F. 

: Pe Serer ee Emery. 35 
Mercy and Farsive eness Too. Song. A. 3.. lation. 20 
Motette from Psalm LXXXVI. (Bow Down 

Thine Ear, O Lord. E flat. 7........ Morgan. 1.50 


Mother Dear, O Pray for Me. Song. A fiat. 
SD . cis s on wegeipaie cies 0 ss:siatn dinip-atwaltat eee enn Woodbury. 30 
Mournfully Lay the Dead One Here. Quartet, 
Unaccompanied. E flat. 1.................-.- Root. 15 
My Father’s Bible. Ballad. B fat. 2........ Root. 30 
My Soul Shall Know Thino in the Beautiful 
Land. Songand Chorus. A. 3...... ..... Maryatt, 35 
My Soul to God, My Heart to Thee. Aria. G. 
4... ene ceaipiaeelnis eve tsicias eases oe Clapisson 35 


O be Joyful in the Lord, all ye Lands. Anthem. 

B flat. .Giigeies os vsicsceie) shee cre eee Fairlamb, 75 
O Come, let us sing unto the Lord. Anthem-Chant. 

De A. cnaeiebevies ese) o~ 4.0 -benasen inane aera Fairlamb. 60 
O Death, Where is Thy Sting ¢ Chorus. C. 4. Merz, 3.) 
0 God Have Mercy. Bass Aria. B min, 5 Mendelssohn. 30 
O God, My Gracious God, to Thee. Solo and 

Quartet. E. 4...... Pere tha «.---Fairlamb. 20 
O God, Thou art My God. Verse-Anthem. D. 

& once .COBAQOISEODE EEE SOP Perc ico. | Cutler. 30 
One There is Above all Others. Solo and Quartet. 
On Mighty Pens. Soprano Aria, F. 6....... Hlaydn. 50 
0 Praise the Lord. Quartet or Chorus for mixed 

POLGES. Cami be gcc ose s v0 oc. lns os sinhas ub een Mendelssohn. 35 
O Salutaria Hostia. (Lord, be Thou Gracious.) 

Solo for mezzo-soprano or baritone, English and Latin 

WoOrds¢ ABMs S50). 6500.05 a caneeacheaue eee Bissell. 40 
O Salutaris Hostia. Tenor Solo. Latin words only. 

) | PR Se iw: ARR RPER ERE Gata ace oe. Millard. 40 
O Teach Me to Love Thee. Quartet. A flat. 4. Merz. 30 
O Thou who Driest the Mourner’s Tears. Quartet 


for mixedimoices. J I. 4.0. lode~ ciecionuenceiseae Merz. 50 
Our Last Grand Camping Ground. Song and Cho, 

BB Mabe Sb eta se bas cass ce caeccecskeemenecsouters Work. 30 
Our Soul Hath Patiently Tarried. Anthem. G. 

A Set etess gulbvavisie cise evict cc ue eiseetanictere neeem nent Cutler. 25 


Pity, O Saviour. (Stradella’s Prayer.) Solo for 
contralto, baritone, or bass. A minor. 4....... Root, 50 
Prayer of Mary, Queen of Scots. SacredSong. E. 
K Oe SERRE osnentoacbaer eras checong ce ctr Payne. 35 
Pray for Those atSea. Ballad. E flat. %. Norton, 35 


Prince of Peace. Quartet for mixed voices. D flat. 
Ah wcsiatne ame Reiicle's s\c'pd cleo.» nine Cee eed «o,f menieaate Bird. 40 
Psalm of Life. Song. E. %....... Ute leiera Wise ate Miller. 25 


1, easy, to 7, very difficult. 


Black letters the Key. 


Address all Orders to S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Music Publishers, Cleveland, O. 
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Terms: 1o Cents per Copy. 


**Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 
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Autumn Voices. 


BY MARY B. DODGE, 


Seemeth the chorus that greets the ear 
A dirge for the dying hours, 

That wake no more for the passing year 
Spring’s voices of birds and flowers ? 

Or ia it a psalm of love unborne 
From this grateful earth of ours ? 


Unfold us the burden of our song, 
Grasshoppers chirping so 

Tender and sweet the whole day long ! 
Is it of joy or woe, 

The music that breathes from each blade of grass 
In undertone deep and low ? 


Vainly I list for a jarring tone, 
All is so blest to me— 

From the cricket that answers, beneath the stone, 
The brown toad hid in the tree, 

To the tiniest insect of them all 
That helps with the harmony. 


Never a pause in the serenade! 
Like the glory of ripened corn, 

It filleth the air through sunshine and shade; 
And from twilight till peep of morn 

Is a rhythmical pulse in the dreamful night, 
That of satisfied life seems borne. 


As the gold of the summer about us floats, 
Soft melody crowneth the haze 

Of the yellow ether with choral notes, 
Through these tuneful autumn days. 

Speak, sphynx of the hearthstone, cricket dear ! 
Is the song of sorrow or praise? 


Of this I am sure, that you bring to me 
Thoughts the sweetest of any I know; 
Of this I am sure, that you sing to me, 
In minor tones tenderly low, 
Of things the dearest that life has brought, 
And dearest that hopes bestow. 
—Lippincolt’s Magazine. 


The Composer of Faust. 


I rang the bell at 24 Leicester Square. It is an 
elegant mansion which Gounod, who, during the 
war of 1870—’71, took a strange liking for London, 
has leased for a term of years. A middle-aged 
rentleman, in a dressing-gown, opened the door. 
lis face was not particularly intellectual. He wore 
spectacles, and his tlonde hair and side whiskers 
gave him the appearance of a German. 

‘*Is M. Gounod at home ?” I asked. 

**Y-e-s,” he replied, hesitatingly. 
you want of him ?” 

“I should like to see him,” I replied, handing 
him my card. ‘ Please take this to M. Gounod. 
I have business with him.” 

To my surprise the man looked at the card and 
then at me, but did not move. I could not repress a 
moment of impatience. Then he laughed, and said; 


“What do 


“Tam M. Gounod. Pray follow me.” 

No one could surely be more astonished than I 
was upon hearing this. This blonde haired man, 
with the heavy face, the composer of the ethereal 
melodies of immortal ‘‘ Faust!” I had not yet re- 
covered from my astonishment when I was ushered 
into a large room, most elegantly furnished, but in 
as picturesque disorder as old Monkbarn’s study in 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Antiquary”—the splendidly car- 
peted floor littered with books, papers, journals; on 
the walls, book-shelves; a splendid piano, violins, 
and other musical instruments; close to the win- 


\ dow, in the left corner of the room, a curiously 


constructed writing table, enntirely covered by an 
immense, open music book ; under the table, a small, 
green tin tub, filled with water—such is the 
appearance of the room in which Gounod writes his 
compositions. My business with him was soon dis- 
patched, and I had correctly guessed its effects 
upon the composer’s humor. He became even gay 
and chatty. I had just returned from Drontheim, 
where I had attended the coronation of King 
Oscar, and M. Gounod questioned me eagerly about 
the coronation music at the Cathedral, and its 
effects. 

‘“Alfscen,” he said to me, ‘‘has undoubtedly 
composed good things for the occasion. I knew him 
fifteen years ago in Paris, when he was studying at the 
conservatory. He dedicated a small oratorio to me 
then, and wrote only the other day to me.” 

I replied, playfully : 

‘‘T hope, M. Gounod, that the homage of your 
admirers has indemnified you for your recent vexa- 
tions.” 

““Ah, talk of admirers!” he exclaimed, almost 
scornfully. ‘Do you believe that all of them here 
in London have deserted me ? They told me I was 
wrong, I was hasty, I was ill-tempered, when I 
knew I was right. Do you wonder that I wax wroth 
at being taken advantage of by my English publish- 
ers when I have remained comparatively poor, 
while, as everybody knows, I have enriched so 
many of them? Look here,” he said, growing 
more animated, ‘‘this is an only partially complete 
list of the representations of my operas in the 
various large cities of the world. Had I been paid 
my tantiemes honestly, I would, undoubtedly, be 
very rich, and now I am in very indifferent circum- 
stances My whole fortune consists of a small house 
in Paris, and a little farm in Auvergne. I believe I 
am the poorest of operatic composers in Europe. 
Rossini and Meyerbeer left large fortunes. Auber 
died very rich Waguer has all tle money he wants, 
while I cannot even buy this house in which I live, 
and which I like” 

M. Gounod had uttered this in French, and with 
all the rapidity of an excited Parisian. I said that 
his new opera, ‘‘ Francesca di Rimini,” was eagerly 
awaited by the public, and that he could undoubt- 
edly make very advantageous arrangements both 
with publishers and managers. 

‘*Perhaps,” he replied, ‘‘and perhaps not. In 
Paris my profits are cut down by the senseless poor- 
tax upon operatic performances. I count upon very 
little from Berlin, upon a great deal from St. Peters- 
burg and Vienna, and upon most of all from Lon- 
don.” He continued speaking about his pecuniary 


prospects. When he paused, I asked him when his 
new opera would be ready. 

‘“Tt is almost ready now.” 

So saying, he conducted me to the large, open 
music book on the writing desk. It was the mannu- 
script score of ‘‘ Francesca.” The notes were writ 
ten ina most beautiful hand. Turning over a few 
leaves, Gounod showed me that the third and last 
act was nearly finished. I noticed that there were 
hardly any corrections in the manuscript. When I 
mentioned this to the maestro, he told me that he 
hardly ever made any alterations in his compositions, 
and he said, among other things, that the waltz in 
‘Faust’ was printed from the original copy without 
a change. 

He noticed my looking at the water tub under the 
desk: ‘‘That is a thing without which I could 
hardly work,” he said. When I have written for 
an hour, my head grows very hot, and, strange to 
say, I have to put my feet in very cold water in 
order to obtain relief.” 

I observed that that was a very dangerous remedy. 

‘*T know it,” he said, ‘‘ but I cannot exist without 
working from twelve to fourteen hours a day ; and 
for that Ineed that tub. Besides, it has not hurt 
me thus far very much.” 

I looked at his ruddy face, and it surely did not 
indicate feble health. j expressed the hope that he 
would be well enough for many years to find his 
working capacity unimpaired. e thanked me with 
a smile, and I took my leave. I have never bearded 
a more amiable lion in his den.—Home Journal. 


Tamberlik. 

The New York Tribune has the following regard- 
ing Signor Tamberlik, who made his first appear- 
auce in this country at the Grand Opera House in 
New York: ‘The opera was ‘ Poliuto,’ and the 
role of the hero is understood to be one of Tamber- 
lik’s favorite and most congenial parts. What a 
beautiful picture he cremnied of the Christian con- 
vert, in his flowing hair and loose robes—every ges- 
ture simple and majestic, every movement full of 
grace and life. He was not the meek devotee 
with bowed head and folded arms, but the 
ardent deciple, all aflame with the fire of self-sacrfice, 
and the glorious ambition of martyrdom. How sub- 
tly he indicated this character with a few imper- 
ceptible touches, how carefully he preserved the 
illusion in every word, in every look, in every step, 
we despair of making those who have not heard him 
undertand. It was a magnificent piece of acting, 
long to be remembered. In his singing, it has 
always been the custom of Signor Tamberlik to 
electrify his hearers by superb outbursts of elo- 
quence, in the critical situations of the opera, a cus- 
tom for which his clear, sonorous, high reaching 
voice gave him special facilities. But in everything 
he is a conscientious singer, and he must have been 
in his time a rival, not perhaps of Mario, but of 
many another artist who has sung away the hearts 
of women. Even now his method is an admirable 
study, and his phrasing is almost perfection. It is 
just as well, however, to tell the plain truth about 
his voice—that is sadly decayed. 
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The Motion of Sound. 

Acoustics is the science of hearing and of sounds. 
Hearing is the sensation that comes to us through 
our ears. Sounds flow into them, and give us pain 
or pleasure, as they may be good or bad. What is 
a sound? We can neither see it, touch it, nor smell 
it; yet it really exists, as you all know. We cannot 
see the air, yet we can feel it. We can pack it away 
in a tight box, or pump it out of a glass jar. Birds 
float in it, and when it moves swiftly it overturns 
trees and houses, and piles up great waves on the 
sea. 

Sound is not like air. It is not a thing at all. It 
is a motion. Commonly it is a motion of the air. 
Sometimes sound may be a motion in a piece of iron 
wood or other substance. To understand such a 
curious matter, let us try a few experiments. Get a 
piece of stout thread or fine twine, two tacks, and a 
strip of board three feet long and two or three inches 
wide, more or less. Drive one tack part way in at 
each end. Then stretch the thread from one to the 
other and fasten it tight. Then place two bits of 
wood about half an inch wide under the thread near 
each tack. 

Now if we pinch the thread in the middle with 
the thumb and finger, draw it on one side and let it 
go, we shall see that it shakes or trembles violently. 
It loses its sharp outline, and becomes hazy and in- 
distinct in the middle, and at the same time we hear 
a sharp twanging sound. In amoment the vibration 
or swaying motion stops, and the sound comes to an 
end. We may repeat this a number of times, and 
the effect will be the same. Here we have a sound, 
and we can see what caused it. The thread vibrates 
or trembles with a quick motion, and we have a 
sound at the same instant. The thread flies this 
way and that, and beats the air on both sides. The 
air beats in our ears, and we call the sensation— 
sound. The motion really reaches us, though we 
cannot touch nor feel it outside our ears. 

To understand how the air carries the motion to 
us, let us fill a pail or basin with water, or go out to 
the nearest pond, and drop a lead shot or a pebble 
into the water. We see the splash, and a wave goes 
rolling over the water in a ring, spreading wider 
and wider. Now this splash is a motion. When 
the pebble fell in it pushed the water under it to one 
side. The drops that moved to make way for it 
pushed the drops next to them, and these pushed 
the next, those pushed the next, and so on. The 
ring-like wave shows where the motion is moving 
along from one drop to .another. To make this 
plain, look at these dots: 


1 2 38 4 5 6 7 8 er 0 
We will suppose each is a drop, or particle of 
wuter. The pebble strikes No. 1, and it moves on 


one side and strikes No. 2, in this fashion: 
1 2 3 4 5 6 a 


No. 2 then pushes No. 3. The pebble having 
gone down, No. 1 moves back to its place, and it 
looks like this: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Just as soon as No. 2 has pushed No. 3 it returns 
to its place. So in turn all send the motion along, 
and fly back to their places again. It is plain that 
the splash or motion runs along on top of the water 
while the water stands in the same place. We drop 
a few small bits of wood on the water, and then 
throw the pebble in. The wave runs out again in a 
widening ring. The bits of floating wood bob up 
and down as the wave passes under them, but do 
not change their places. This shows that the drops 
of water receive the wave of motion, pass it along 
to the next and then return to their original position 

Now the air is like this water. Our stretched 
thread gives the air a series of blows, and, could we 
see it, we should see rings of motion flying through 
it as over the water. As the thread beats to and fro 
it sends the waves through the air, and, striking our 
ears, they give us a peculiar sensation, and we call 
it sound. The waves from the thread follow each 
other somewhat like this: 
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There is supposed to be a wave at every place 
where the dots are crowded together. If our ear 
was placed at E we should feel the waves arrive one 
after another in a procession. 

Get a handful of pebbles or small shot, and come 
to the water. Let them slip slowly through the 
fingers and fall one after the other. Each makes a 
wave, and the rings chase each other over the water. 
Try another handful, and let them fall quickly. See 
what pretty ripples flow over the water. Here we 
have two facts. The waves may follow each other 


closely, or wide apart, may move fast or slow. So 
it is with the waves of sound. They may come to 
our ears thickly or wide apart; fifty or a hundred, 
or two hundred, or by thousands in a second. Nor 
is this all. Take a handful of shot or pebbles, and 
throw them into the water all at once. A splash, 
and hundreds of waves, large and small, follow each 
other in a confused jumble. So it may be with the 
waves of sound. They may travel in a mixed, 
tangled mass, near and wide apart, all at the same 
instant. 

To make this still more plain, and to give a little 
amusement to the subject, let six or more boys or 
young men stand up in single file, with each boy’s 
hands on the shoulders of the boy in front. The 
last boy may hold his hands before him. Now let 
some one give the first boy a good push between the 
shoulders. All feel the push, and all, save the last, 
stand perfctly still. He, having no one to lean on, 
is tumbled over, unless he looks sharp. 

So it is with sound. The motion flies through the 
air, and the last particles of air jump into the ear, 
and we call it a sound. The boys may form in pro- 
cession as before, and march slowly around the 
room, still keeping their hands upon each other's 
shoulders. If while they walk they have another 
push, the last boy will tumble forward as before. 
This shows that it does not make much difference 
whether the boys are moving or not. So the waves 
of sound may fly through the air, even while it is 
moving rapidly. This we know to be so because we 
can hear sounds in a strong wind, when the air is 
traveling forty miles an hour. 

If we drop a stone into a running brook it will 
make a splash, but the ring-like wave will be bent 
out of shape, or lost in the current. So sounds on 
a windy day will be heard much better in the direc- 
tion in which the wind is blowing. The ring like 
waves are bent by the wind and follow the current. 
Three boys may stand in a row two hundred feet, 
or more, apart, east and west, in a strong west wind 
or in the direction of the wind, whatever it may be. 
Then, if the eastern boy calls to the others, the mid- 
dle boy may hear him, while the western boy does 
not. The wind blows the waves of sound to the 
east, and the boy’s voice only gets half way. Now 
if the middle boy and the western boy speak, the 
eastern boy will hear them both, as the wind and 
sound are traveling in the same direction and do not 
hinder each other. A sound in a wind is like a 
wave in a brook. It can run down stream easily, 
but has hard work to get up stream. This is a very 
interesting experment, and one easily performed in 
the open air.— Vor Humana. 


Church Music in New York. 


If we mistake not, it is Mr. Howard GLOVER 
who writes thus to the London Musical Standard, 
and will be read with interest by all interested in the 
promotion of church music: 


‘Tt is in no profane spirit that I assert that all the 
various classes of religionists which exist in the 
world have their representatives in New York. A 
more perfect exercise of religious liberty cannot be 
found; consequently it is open to every one to fol- 
low that class of believers or non-believers he thinks 
most conducive to the quieting of his own con- 
science, and the furtherance of his hopes of a happy 
future. As I have no intention of preaching a ser- 
mon, I will say no more on this subject, but so much 
was necessary to explain the extraordinary music 
which, with only one exception (to be commented 
on presently), prevails in all the churches which I 
have visited since I have resided here. From con- 
stant practice, it would seem to be the idea that sa- 
cred music should be as secular in its character as 
it is possible to make it. At one of the principal 
churches (Christ Church, Fifth avenue) it is a 
usual occurrence that a trio from ‘‘ Attila,” the well- 
known quartette from ‘‘ Rigletto,” and various airs 
from Italian operas, are sung to words selected by 
the organist from the Holy Scriptures. In other 
churches I have heard the hymn, ‘ Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,’ sung to the tune of ‘Robin Adair.’ 

‘“The other day I read an account of the opening 
of a new church, in which it was stated that ‘ pre- 
vious to the delivery of a most eloquent sermon by 
the Rev. Dr. , the talented organist, Mr. ——, 
delighted the audience with a splendid selection 
from Verdi's Traviata.’ Verdi is evidently the 
favorite church writer of America—can he be a de- 
scendant of our old cathedral organist, Dr. Greene? 
All this takes place in the so-called Episcopal 
churches; but I need hardly tell you that there is 
little or no ecclesiastical authority here; consequent- 
ly each incumbent does as he pleases, and in most 
cases the choirs are formed by the organists; and, 
as their payment depends in a great measure upon 


the letting of the pews, and the amount of rent 
they bring in, they are compelled to pander to the 
tastes of their congregations, lest the main source 
of their income should fail. The other religious de- 
nominations fare no better. I do not believe that in 
any part of the world a lower class of music is per 
formed than is to be heard in the Roman Catholic 
churches in this city. Where the composers of the 
masses performed cone from it is hard to say, but 
the dregs of the worst Italian musicians must have 
been squeezed to produce the balderdash that Sunday 
after Sunday is sung to the holy words of the mass. 
The same maybe said of every other denomina 
tion; in fact, if the great cities of the world pro- 
fessing Christianity, were searched over, I do not 
think it possible to find one in which music is so 
thoroughly debase, both in selection and perform- 
ance, as it is in this, the ‘empire city’ of the United 
States. : 

‘* But there is an exception, one ecclesiastical oasis 
exists even in America—Trinity Parish, New York. 
The peculiar nature of the constitution of this 
church corporation renders it totally independent of 
any influence, or any pressure that could be put 
upon it by the outside world. In many respects it 
resembles the organization of an English cathedral 
establishment. Its revenues are immense, and the 
are distributed in a manner that, if not beyond cavil, 
are so managed that the services of the various 
churches are admirably performed. The salaries of 
the clergy eand other officers are amply liberal, and 
as these ar all paid out of the actual income, there 
is no letting of pews, no auction of seats, and the 
whole energies of the excellent rector and vestry 
are directed to the performance of all things ‘de- 
cently and in order;’ so that there is one spot, at 
any rate, in this vast city, where the services of the 
Anglican church are rendered in a manner, both as 
regards the ritual and the music, which will favor- 
ably compare with any similar administration in the 
mother country. Outside Trinity parish, the service 
of the church is that of the money changers cast 
out by the Saviour in the temple; within it all 4s 
done that human skill can do. The organists have 
mostly had an English cathedral training A large 
amount of time is devoted to the practice of the 
choirs, the best singers are engaged and well paid, 
and the music used is not only that which time has 
honored, all composers whose works, written for the 
church, have found acceptance, are prodnced here, 
and give the greatest satisfaction. 

‘‘In thus stating what cannot be denied, I have 
not the slightest wish to impugn the right of any 
denomination of worshippers to select that music 
which is most conducive to their views of ‘the 
Praise and Glory of God,’ but if America ever hopes 
to found a school of sacred music, which shall be, 
centuries hence, pronounced national, such a con- 
summation will never be attained by the course at 
present pursued. ‘Un di si ben’ on Saturday night 
at 11 Pp. ™M., and the same music to the words: Oh 
praise the Lord, ye Heavens,’ at 10:30 a. M. on 
Sunday morning, augurs but poorly either for the 
prospects of the musical art, or for decent rever- 
ence in performing divine service in this immense 
country. 


The Claims of Music. 


BY 8. A. ELIOT, 


We must learn in this, as in other things, to dis- 
tinguish between the use and abuse, the proper and 
natural connection, and the artificial and unneces- 
sary combination. If there is danger in the charac- 
ter of the public amusement, let the child be inter- 
ested in the domestic concert; and what more charm 
ing picture of innocent and improving relaxation 
can be presented to the mind’s eye, than that of a 
family, happy enough to have acquired in youth the 
requisite skill, and combining their several powers 
and attainment in the production of heavenly har- 
mony? It can hardly fail to produce that harmony 
of heart, of which that of their voices is a sweet 
and suitable emblem. ; 

It certainly will not fail; for music has a moral 
power which, under such circumstances, cannot he 
resisted by any human heart. Who, indeed, can 
resist its power under any circumstances? Can we 
hear animated music without cheerfulness, or sad 
music without sympathy, or solemn music without 
awe? Is there any fecling of our nature to which 
music is not or may not be addressed, and which, 
when properly adapted, it does not heighten and in- 
crease? One is almost ashamed to state a proposi- 
tion so like a truism. Its power is, in some degree 
or other, acknowledged by all, while it is, of course, 
most felt by those whose sensibility has been im- 
proved by cultivation. 

Whatever may be said of the power of music over 
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the emotions and feelings, will be liable to the charge 
of exaggeration from those who are less sensible to 
it; and, at the same time, it is so great over the ma- 
jority of persons, as hardly to be susceptible of ex- 
aggeration. If the mind is to be excited or soothed, 
thrilled with horror or with delight, touched with 
kindness, or hardened into severity, softened with 
pity, or filled with awe, or stirred to sudden mutiny 
against the better affections, what can produce these 
effects with more certainty or power than music? 
Even language, unaided by music, has, perhaps, less 
effect than music without the aid of language. But 
when they are combined for a given purpose, when 
melody is wedded to immortal verse, then it is tht 
every feeling is under the control of the musician, 
and he can rouse or subdue every emotion of the 
human breast. This must necessarily be stated in 
general tirms, as there is not time to illustrate the 
position in detail. But I appeal to the recollection 
of every one. I ask if there is anything which has 
Jeft upon your memory a deeper impression of ten- 
derness, of reverence, of awe, of beauty or of: sub- 
limity, than has been produced by the concerted 
pieces, the accompanied airs and choruses, of emin 
ent composers. 


Does the mother ever fail to soothe the little irn-. 


tations of infancy by her gentle song: Was ever a 
soldier insensible to the angry blast of the trumpet? 
Is it possible to listen without strengthened affection 
to the voices of those we love? Or is there any 
doubt that music has given additional power to the 
seductions of vicious amusement, as well as greater 


strength to the aspirations of our holier feelings? | 


We must cultivate music of a pure and refined char 
acter, not merely to counteract the effect of that 
whieh is not so, but that we may give a new power 
to the better tendencies of our nature, that we may 
have its aid in raising what in us is low, reforming 
what is wrong, and carrying forward to perfection 
whatever is praiseworthy. 


Love and Music.—A Moral Tale. 

She was a music teacher. He played the piano 
fairly well. They lived next door. It was one of 
those wooden cities so common in this country, 
where each house stands alone in its little garden. 
It was summer time, and evening. All the win- 
dows were open, and from every side came scraps 
and bits of music from sundry pianos. voices and 
instruments. A flute wailed over the way, where 
the ‘‘engaged man” lived. A voice and a piano 
dueted where the young married folks lived, and 
the young thing who was ‘paying attentions” to 
the First Baptist soprano was trying the bass of cer- 
tain touching psalms. 

In the midst of it all she, the music teacher, be- 
gan aslumber song Then the others paused to lis- 
ten. When she stopped there was a little pause, 
and then she played a Avnder Lied. Silence all 
around. Then she indulged in a waltz. She felt 
better. Then he galoped, musically speaking. She 
did not seem to be in that mood, and she replied in 
‘A song without words.” It was touching. Then 
he played a bit of the Moonlight Sonata. She took 
and replied with ‘* Five o’clock in the morning.” 
The fiute fellow, the young couple, and all the rest 
of the neighbors sat up in bed or in their chairs, 
held their breaths and listened. 

It was becoming interesting. Every note could 
be heard. The moonlight fell through the trees, and 
it was very calm and still. The firefly roamed 
through the garden, and the dorbugs boomed fit- 
fully. 

Then he played ‘‘ Come, rest in this bosom,” and 
some of them stulfed the sheets into their mouths to 
keep from laughing. Then there was a pause as if 
she did not know what to give next. Then she play- 
ed ** O fair dove, O fond love,” or music to that ef- 
fect. There was a suspicion of laughter in the air, 
but the two heard it not. When she finished he too 
paused a moment, and then, in a sweet and tender 
manner, played ** 1 would that my love.” 

It was too much Some one laughed. Then 
somebody else laughed. Some more Jaughed A 
baby woke up and cried horribly, and somebody 
**shooed” it. The laughter filled the light with dim. 
A certain window came down with a slam, and a 
piano was heard to shut with a bang 

For all that, they were married within a month— 
Selected. 

THE Salt Lake Dat'y Tribune says: ‘The 4th of 
July, 1873, will be recorded as a great event in the 
history of Salt Lake City, on account of the musical 
Jubilee, which was held in the large Tabernacle on 
that day, under the auspices of Mme. Anna Bishop 
and troupe. The array of talent was such as nevir 
before was seen in the City of the Saints.” 


Gorrespondence. 


Letter from Boston. 


A SuccrssruL SEASON tn Sprrz or Harp TimEs— 
THE OPERA—CONCERTS PAST AND PROSPECTIVE 
—‘*‘ Aw EVENING WITH TENNYSON "—THE MEN- 
DELSS8OHN AND BEETHOVEN QUINTETTE CLUBS— 
THe HanpEL and Haypn TRIENNIAL — THE 
AProLLo CLuB—Nrw ComMERs— PERSONAL, ETC. 


Boston, October 16, 1873. 

The ‘‘Hub” is brushing its claw-hammer coats 
and smoothing out its kids for the approaching sea- 
‘son of Italian opera, and is preparing to do its level 
best, in the enthusiastic way, over Lucca, Di Murska 
and Tamberlik. The season begins October 27, and 
‘continues two weeks. The Strakosch Troupe comes 
|in the spring, or rather in February. In spite of the 
‘‘nanic,” and all that sort of thing, the opera is 
‘likely to do well. Chanfrau and Booth have packed 
‘the spacious Boston Theatre to overflowing in suc- 
!cessive engagements, and $1,500, $1,800 and $2,000 
“houses have been the rule rather than the exception 
‘for a month past. Where all the money comes from 
isa mystery to those who are in want of the article. 
| The concerts given thus far have been well pat- 
ironized. The season may be said to have fairly 
‘begun, although the entertainments have generally 
been of the lighter character. The most important 
|; event transpired on the 8th, when the distinguished 
‘lady violinist, Camilla Urso, reappeared after an ab- 
sence of four years, and Miss Adelaide Phillipps 
‘appeared for the first time since her return from 
Europe, both at a concert given in the Boston Ly- 
-ceum course. Madame Urso plays with the same 
wonderful skill and delicacy which distinguished 
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‘greater breadth of style, which doubtless results 
[from her study and practice when abroad of classic 
music. She was received by the audience with 
| great heartiness, and every piece she played elicited 
‘much applause. Miss Phillips was in splendid 
‘voice, and also gained high honors. Mrs. Anna 
| Granger Dow, another popular favorite, sang on the 
occasion, but her efforts were marred by a cold, 
‘which rendered her very hoarse. Mr. Nelson Var- 
‘ley and Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen also assisted. The 
latter with marked success, although he had the bad 
taste to sing Offenbach’s ‘‘ Pif, paf, pouf,” in a pro- 
|gramme made up of much better stuff. The Ger- 
|mania Orchestra, and Mr. Howard M. Dow also took 
part. 

On the succeeding evening a concert was given in 
|the Old Bay State course, by Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mr. 
H. C. Barnabee, and the Temple Quartette. In this 
/ course there are to be several other concerts, one of 
which will be by Theodore Thomas aad his orches- 
| tra, 
| A novel entertainment was given at Music Hall, 
in the Lyceum course last evening It was entitled 
'“ An Evening with Tennyson.” The English read- 
_er, Adela D. Maskell, read Tennyson’s ‘‘ May Queen” 
‘and ‘* Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” and the rest of the 
| programme comprised vocal selections in which the 
‘music was devoted to the poetry of the English 
poet laureate. The singers were Mrs. Julia Houston 
West, Mrs. H. E. Sawyer, Mr. W. M. Fessenden 
and Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen, and Mr. J. A. Howard 
was the accompanist. ‘‘An Evening with Longfel- 
low” is promised early next month. Mrs. Louise 
Woodworth Foss is to read selections from the 
| works of the favorite American poet, and there are 
to be musical illustrations on a similar scale. 

The New England Conservatory of Music, of 
which the stirring Dr. Tourjee is the director, gave 
its three hundredth recital on the 10th. Madame 
Marie Bishop, Mr. C. L. Capen, pianist, Mr. C. N. 
Allen, violinist, and Mr. Wulf Fries, violoncellist, 
assisted on the occasion in a programme of great 
| excellence. 


jher performances years ago, and there seems a| 


The Mendelssohn Quintette Club gave the first of 
two chamber concerts at the Meionaon, last Satur- 
day evening. They were assisted by Mr. Alexander 
Heindl, in a sextette by Brahms, and the rest of the 
programme consisted of a quartette by Schumann, 
a flute solo by Mr. E. M. Heindl, an andante from a 
quartette by Schubert, and a solo for violoncello by 
Mr. Rudolph Hennig. The second concert will be 
given next Saturday evening, and on the 20th the 
club start on an extended western tour, intending to 
be absent until January 1st. 

Mr. Frederic Boscovitz, the pianist, has estab- 
lished himself here, and connected himself with the 
Boston Conservatory of Music. On the 3d he gave 
a concert at Mechanics’ Hall assisted by Mr. Eich- 
berg. Mr. Boscovitz is a very talented player and at 
once gained the favor of a critical audience. He is 
a decided acquisition to our growing list of first- 
class musical artists. On the 14th he assisted at one 
of the Conservatory concerts with Mr. J. M. Tracy 
and Miss Persis Bell, the violinist. 

Mr. Eugene Thayer is giving a series of free or- 
gan recitals at the First Church, corner of Berkeley 
and Marlborough streets. The forty-ninth took 
place on the 10th, and the fiftieth on the 14th 
Young Willis Sheldon, of New Haven, performed 
with Mr. Thayer on the 10th, and is also to assist at 
the next recital, which comes off to-morrow after- 
noon. 

The Hampton colored students gave two of their 
peculiar concerts at Tremont Temple on the 8th and 
10th, to large houses. 

The pupils of Mr. Louis C. Elson gave an inter- 
esting exhibition concert at Wesleyan Hall, on the 
evening of the 7th inst 

The Parker Fraternity have established at their 
meeting-house, a series of Sunday evening concerts 
and lectures. 

The Beethoven Quintette Club returned to Boston 
a few days ago, from a very successful concert tour 
through a portion of Canada and Vermont. They 
were accompanied by Mrs. J. M. Osgood, the well- 
known vocalist, and visited Montreal, Quebec, St. 
Albans, Burlington and Montpelier. At Montreal 
their reception was of the most flattering descrip- 
tion, and, although it was their first visit, their 
houses were large and very fashionable. At Quebec 
their concerts were under the patronage of their 
Exellencies the Ear] and Countess of Dufferin, who 
requested an introduction to the members of the 
club, and to Mrs. Osgood, at the close of one of 
the performances. They received an invitation to 
a grand reception at the citadel the following night, 
where they were treated with great courtesy. Mrs. 
Osgood elicited encomiums wherever she sang. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Apollo Club, 
the following named gentlemen were elected officers 
of the corporation for the ensuing year: President, 
Hon. John P. Putnam; vice-president, Charles N. 
Allen: clerk of corporation and secretary of active 
members, Arthur Reed; treasurer, Charles T. How- 
ard; librarian, Charles C. Wentworth. The active 
members chose the following officers: Musical di- 
rector, B J. Lang; committee on music, J. H. Stick- 
ney, H. M. Aiken and J. R. Leeson 

The Orpheus Musical Society have arranged three 
musical and social entertainments, to take place at 
their club rooms in the course of the season. The 
first takes place to-morrow evening, and the others 
are assigned for November 24th and January Sth. 
Tomorrow night a fine programme will be per- 
formed, with the assistance of Mr. Frederic Bosco- 
vitz, Mr. Eichberg and master Van Raalte, 

The Boylston Club have resumed their rehearsals. 
and will give a concert at Music Hall, December 
22d. 

The Handel and Haydn Society began their re- 
hearsals Sunday evening, the 5th. The president, 
Mr. Barnes, made a short address, in which he feel- 
ingly alluded to the death of several of the oldest 
members of the organization, among whom was Mr. 
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George Hews, and Mr. James Sharp. Mr. John K. 
Paine’s oratorio of ‘‘St. Peter” was taken up for 
rehearsal. This work will form one of the features 
of the triennial festival next May. 

The Boston Chorus resumed its rehearsals on the 
11th, taking up the oratorio of ‘‘ The Messiah,” un- 
der the direction of Mr. Carl Zerrahn 

Mr. B. J. Lang has been retlected director of the 
Chelsea Choral Society. 

Mr. J. W. Tufts has been appointed organist at 
King’s Chapel. 

Mr. E. Stanley Felch has gone to Europe to com. 
plete his musical studies. Previous to his departure 
his friends gave him a complimentary dinner. 

Miss Gertrude Tucker sailed for Europe on the 
14th. She will continue her musical studies at Mi- 
Jan. 

Mr. Elliot W. Pratt, organist, returned from Eu- 
rope recently, after an absence of three years. 

Among those who have recently selected Boston as 
their place of abode, may be mentioned Miss The- 
rese Liebe, the violinist, Signor Operti, Miss Alice 
Dutton, Mr. John Holloway, Mr. George L. Osgood, 
Mr. Nelson Varly, Mr. John 8. Charles, Mr. Frederic 
Boscovitz, Miss Lizzie Welch, of Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Tom Karl. Levy, the cornet player, it is said, 
is coming. 

Mr. Carlyle Petersilea has wedded Miss Nannie C 
Kennedy, of St. Louis. 

Mr. J. Frank Perry has withdrawn from the mu- 
sic publishing house of White, Smith & Perry. 

RANGER. 


Letter from Cincinnati. 


CrncrnnatI, October 18, 1873. 

Mr. Epiror—Save for the excitement of the re- 
cent financial muddle, which still continues, though 
in asomewhat modified form, and the usual stir of 
a closely contested State election, we have been 
somewhat quiet during the present month. With 
the close of the Exposition, Saturday, October 4th, 
ended an event of great local interest, and took from 
our city very many of the faces we were wont to 
see from day to day. The Exposition of 1873 was, 
as I have already written you, a perfect success in 
every particular, and has inspired those having its 
affairs in charge with renewed zeal and energy for 
its successor. Already a meeting has been held in 
the Board of Trade rooms, and a goodly sum raised 
towards the guaranty fund for 1874. 

The executive committee of the May festival 
have begun their plans for the festival of next year, 
and soon will be heard, doubtless, the busy note of 
preparation, as the various forces are marshaled, and 
the different elements brought into requisition. 1 
learn that this interest will be vigorously prosecuted 
and we may safely rely upon a festival next May, 
which shall be found not unworthy that which has 
preceded it. 

Our own societies are hard at work, the Harmo- 
nie on some of Mozart’s and Bach’s glorious ‘‘ Mo- 
tets,” Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah,” and other excellent 
works, and the Orpheus upon several of Wagner’s 
compositions. This last named society have resum. 
ed their bi-monthly, Sunday evening public enter- 
tainments, and will continue them through the sea- 
son. Our excellent orchestra, under the direction 
of Michael Brand, have also entered earnestly upon 
their season’s labors, and we shall, without doubt, 
be well favored before winter yields to May. Prof. 
Otto Lingu, and several other of our very best tal- 
ent, have completed arrangements for a series of 
classic concerts, of selections from the most classic 
works of the old masters. This series will be com- 
menced during the present month, and will, without 
doubt, enjoy the patronage of all our lovers of really 
excellent work. 

During the month there have been several fine 
concerts, the latest, and best, being that by Mr. 
Marke Kaiser, a young violinist who has but recent- 
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ly graduated, with high honors, from the conserva 
tory of Paris, and who comes among us endorsed 
by Ambroise Thomas. As Mr. Thomas seldom 
gives letters, and never unless he deems them deserv- 
ed, we were perfectly safe in accepting Mr. Kaiser 
as an artist, and subsequent trial fully proved our 
confidence by no means misplaced, as he is, indeed, 
an excellent violinist. He is still but little more 
than a mere boy in years and appearance, and there 
is no doubt that with added practice, study and ex- 
perience, he will develop still grander possibilities. 

Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe is to give us some 
readings from her ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and ‘‘ The 
Minister’s Wooing,” in Pike’s Opera House, on the 
evening of the 23d, and Mr. J. M Bellew, the great- 
est living elocutionist without doubt, is to follow 
her in another series. So you see we are well pro- 
vided for in that department of instruction, and ] 
have no doubt we shall find both these entertain- 
ments entertaining and instructive. 

After this comes the glorious Theodore Thomas's 
Orchestra, in a series of four concerts, and you may 
rest assured that he will find full and appreciative 
audiences in our city, as both him and his matchless 
company are warmly regarded here. Mr. Myron 
W. Whitney, our great American basso, is with Mr. 
Thomas, and he also will be welcomed with appre 
ciative enthusiasm. 


The Harmonie Society, with Prof. Otto Singu at | 


their head, are preparing for a concert to be given 
in Pike’s Opera House, November 27th, which will 
be one of the musical events of the season. Miss 
Emma Cranch, our newly returned mezzo-soprano, 
ts to render the ‘‘ Orpheus” music, the society giv- 
ing the choral portions. Mr. Marke Kaiser, the 
excellent young violinist I have before spoken of, 
and others, are to assist, and the concert will, no 
doubt, be an unusually excellent one. 

But one of our greatest treats will be enjoyed 
when we listen to our own Kellogg, in English opera, 
which we hope to do on the evenings of the week 
commencing November 3d. I hope that our people 
will seize upon her present appearance, in English 
opera, to place an emphatic and final seal upon the 
slander now so justly visited upon the American 
people, that they pay their money to patronize and 
support inferior foreign talent, and neglect their 
own. If there be a greater artist now living than 
Clara Louise Kellogg, 1do not knowof her. Should 
she visit your city, which is very probable, urge 
upon your people to turn out and give her a revep- 


tion worthy her merits. 
ViE Oo LYNN, 


Modern Meanings to Old Words. 

Suggestion.—Advice given by a servant to his em- 
ployer. 

Young man’s best companion.—He who takes him 
home when he cannot take himself home. 

Aristocrat.—One who considers the respectability 
of his grandfather to be suflicient payment for his 
own debts. 

Nuisance.—The disturbance caused by your neigh- 
bor in making his fortune. 

Oversight —To leave your old umbrella in a news- 
room, and bring away a new one. 

Science.- To tie a canister to a dog’s tail, and ob- 
serve whether he run east or west. 

Apprentice. —A lad learning by experience the 
tyranny necessary to make him a master. 

Unfortunate Man.—One born with a conscience. 

Abstemious Man.—One who never tastes wine or 
spirits—at home. 

Reflective turn.—To have your umbrella turned 
inside out whilst turning a corner. 

Remorse.—The feelings of a pickpocket caught in 
the act. 

Precocity —The impertinence of yous child. 

Balance of Power.—Common sense. 

Laws.—Authority for publicly whipping the wick- 
ed—poor. 


JOsuH BILLINGS thus describes the music of the Guinea 
hen: ‘They hav a voice like a piccalo flute, and for racket 
two ov them kan make a saw that iz being filed ashamed ov 
itself.” 


The Cross. 


BY WILLIAM WEBSTER. 


Thou Lamb of God, I come to thee, 
My sins, my sins forgive ; 

Apply thy precious blood, apply, 
My trembling soul bid live. 


In agony on Calvary’s hill, 
Thy blood was shed for me — 
Thy saving blood, the plea I bring, 
I have no other plea. 


The cross, I glory in the cross, 
What wond’rous power given, 

Yhat lifts a fallen world from death, 
And opes the gates of heaven. 


The guilty soul bowed down to earth 
Beneath the chastening rod, 

That hears thy voice, looks up with joy, 
Beholds a smiling God. 


The cross shall be my one great theme, 
While in the race I run; 

I'll firmly clasp it to my breast, 
Until the victory’s won. 


Clara Louise Kellogg and the Mad People. 

On the day of one of Clara Louise Kellogg’s con- 
certs in Utica, it was proposed to show that young 
lady the State Lunatic Asylum. While there she 
kindly sang to a roomful of the more quiet patients, 
much to their surprise and delight. Not content 
with gratifying these, however, she begged that she 
might be allowed to visit the more unbalanced pa- 
tients. 

‘‘Let me sing to the mad people,” she pleaded. 
Winning consent, and accompanied by some of the 
faculty, their ladies and the matron, she proceeded 
to the wards where the most noisy and destructive 
patients were confined. One would think that her 
voice would have failed her at the dreadful sounds 
that greeted her entrance, at the glaring eyes turned 
upon her, and in the indications of wrath in those 
poor, ungoverned faces 

Not so. The brave hearted girl knew her power, 
In an instant all discord and tumult was hushed un- 
der the spell of that wonderful voice. It rose and 
floated above the poor distracted creatures like a 
blessing, then seemed to fall upon their upturned, 
listening faces in a soft, refreshing shower of mu- 
sical rain. 

The effect was wonderful Some smiled, some 
nodded, and some gazed at her with streaming eyes. 
‘“She is an angel,” cried one. ‘‘ Yes, she is an an- 
gel,” echoed others. and they crowded about her, 
eager to gently touch her band, her dress, or even 
her feet, while she, happy and fearless, made no 
effort to escape. 

‘““She is my girl. My Estelle,” screamed an old 
woman, suddenly. ‘She looks like her; she sings 
like her. Let me kiss her” And Louise Kellogg 
bent and kissed the poor crazed crea ure, almost 
as if she were indeed Estelle —Hearth and Home. 


The Wonders of the New York H-1a!d. 


The New York Herald is a paper of surprises; it 
stumbles from one absurdity to another with a fa- 
cility that cannot be too much admired Especially 
are its art notes distinguished by a superior stupidity 
which places them, in that respect, beyond compcti- 
tion. Whether it be opera, concert, painting, or the 
drama, the same sublime ignorance pervades every 
line that is printed in its columns Speaking of 
Miss Kellogg’s singing in Yorkville, one of the half 
a hundred critics of the Jerald says that she sang 
with ‘that breadth of expression and thoroughness 
of artistic style that augurs well for the coming sea- 
son of English opera, since (why since?) much de- 
pends upon the prima-donna’s voice’ Again, he 


| says, that Miss Kellogg’s name ‘is inseparably asso- 


ciated with the Cavatina from Linda.’ 
name of Donizetti instead? 

Further on he makes a startling assertion, namely: 
that the encore, ‘ The Pretty Girl Milking her Cow,’ 
with which she responded to the applatse of the 
audience, was as exquisitely delivered as might be 
expected from a Catherine Hayes.’ Lest the terald 
readers should be at a loss to know who sang that 
song, whether it was Louise Kellogg or Catherine 
Hayes, we assure them that Catherine Hayes de- 
parted this life many years ago. Still, everything 
is possible to the Solons of the Herald.— Watson’s 
Journal. 
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Duties of Winter. 

The long winter nights are fast approaching. 
Dark, cold and stern as they seem, there is no dis- 
guising the fact that they are the friends of wisdom, 
the true patrons of music, literature, and the nurses 
of vigorous, patient, inquisitive and untiring intel- 
lect. To some, indeed, they come particularly asso- 
ciated, when not with gloom, with various gay 
scenes of amusement, with lighted halls, lively and 
fascinating music, ani a few (hundred) friends. To 
others, the ‘‘dearest spot on earth” are the scenes 
that cluster around the hearth-stone in the old home 
of childhood and youth, many or few, whom the 
heart and experience acknowledge as such, and 
now-a-days, the question comes welling up in the 
mind of the aged, ‘“‘ where are the friends of my 
youth?” and, looking back to the past, echo answers 
where are the loved forms of father, mother, brother 
and sister, that played with us on the green, sat 
side by side with us in the same school, reciting the 
same lessons of wisdom from the text-books of long 
ago, embodying the wisdom of the sciences of to- 
day, changed only for adaptation to the convention- 
alism of teaching, without a single new principle in 
the development of science. Are we old fogy in 
our view of our subject? Well, let it pass, for the 
truth will find its level. 

Society has claims; social intercourse is profitable 
as well as pleasant. Amusements are naturally 
sought for by the young, and such as they may par- 
take of, of an innocent character, are all right. 
But, it may be asked, when amusements run into 
excess do they not leave their innocence behind them 
in the career? Does not light, frivolous social inter- 
course, when it takes up a great deal of time, fail to 
pay a return for that time? We say, then, the win- 
ter evenings seem to be given us, not exclusively, 
but chiefly, for instruction. It is our opinion, that 
a cultivated, intellectual society can find gratification 
in amusements of an unquestionable character, and 
far less dangerous to the habits of both young and 
aged, than many of those now too frequently re- 
sorted to. While we say, then, let the dance go on, 
let music increase her fascinations, let youth enjoy 
its haleyon days with all that can render life gay, 
cheerful and happy; but take care that in the excess 
of your kindness, you do not ruin the animated and 
lovely beings whom you draw to a bright and shin- 
ing light, that may destroy them. We would put 
no obstacle in the way of the enjoyment of every- 
thing that wealth and liberality can contribute to 
divert the spirits, gratify the imagination, and ele- 
vate the heart. Ceremonies, parade and decorations, 
and a pageantry, which it would be difficult to 
justify by any syllogistic arguments, have ever been 
found necessary to influence the conduct of man- 
kind. No doubt these are supplements to weakness. 
Men are stronger and firmer who can do without 


them, but they are not wiser who affect to do with- 
out them, and fail for want of their assistance. 
But mankind are not intellectual enough to dispense 
with all the machinery that moves the mind. The 
passions; the affections, the imagination, are to be 
consulted as well as the reason. They are all parts of 
that complicated contrivance by which the human 
will is to be influenced; they are the gifts of a Provi- 
dence that has bestowed nothing in vain; they are 
not to be eradicated as noxious, or neglected as use- 
less, but directed and controlled, and employed as 
necessary instruments in the formation of character 
and the promotion of happiness. 


Miss Anna Barker, of Grand Rapids. 

It is ever a pleasant duty, and when judiciously 
discharged, a precious privilege—at all times to be 
coveted—to make record of precocity of genius, or 
attainment in art or science, and especially so in the 
divine art of music. Hence in speaking of her 
whose name we place above—a miss of sixteen sum- 
mers—care must guide the pen, and chosen epithets 
characterize all said with truthful precision. 

Miss Barker is a native of Michigan, and, at a 
very youthful age, manifested a love and taste for 
music, which, under the guidance and fostering 
care of a tender, faithful mother, developed into 
beauty and excellence, marked by many distinguish- 
ing traits, pointed with unerring certainty to talents 
implanted by a hand which nature alone can form. 
Under this skillful, truthful and judicious training, 
she soon developed capacity, which being deemed 
beyond the scope of her mother’s instructions, she 
was placed under the guidance of J. Dempster 
Towne, who for five years has been her tutor, and to 
whose faithful instructions pupil or teacher may ad- 
vert with exultant pride, and unfeigned satisfaction. 
She has now gone to New York to study under 8. B. 
Mills’ guidance, and we confidently predict the time 
is not in the far future, when as an artist she will ap- 
pear eclipsed by few at home or abroad. We would 
like to speak more particularly, and at length, of 
the technique of her playing, and the masterly execu- 
tion acquired in the rendition of the works of art 
she attacks, but these we leave for future develop- 
ment, assured, as we know, they will be ere long 
revealed. 


Home Matters, Musical and Theatrical. 


The musical world with us is agog so far as what 
may be termed first-class is concerned, and, hence, 
to boast of the amusement season of fall or winter 
being inaugurated, would be the announcement of 
no such things existence. ‘‘ Down East” may 
trumpet up attractions, surpassed or unsurpassed, 
till they are hoarse, and managers of the various 
parties may blow, and take pains limited or unlim- 
ited, still we declare, while we hunger and thirst, 
there has been no helping hand stretched to our re- 
lief. Our musical organizations, both American 
and German, are delving away and doing what they 
can to bless the cause, but the sweetness of their 
delicious music evaporates scarcely beyond the 
rooms wherein produced. We had a ‘‘ Grand com- 
plimentary Concert (we quote verbatim for exactness 
never suffers) given to Miss Ionia Belle Reynolds, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Absence from the city prevented 
attendance; told it was good, except finaneially. In 
the dramatic line we have had John Dillon, Ameri- 
ca’s great comedian; Mr. Joseph Murphy, Baker and 
Farron, Janauschek, and the Holman English Op- 
era Troupe, who gave Le Grand Duchess, Bohemian 
Girl, La Somnambula, Doctor of Alcantara and 
Cinderella. Of Janauschek’s performences in our 
city, itis quite enough to say they were hers, and 
by far too poorly requited in patronage. The roles 
of her dramatic personations, though old and fa- 
miliar, were well rendered, and, like old visitants, 
always welcome, 


Singing Schools. 


The season for organizing singing schools has 
arrived, and the voice of the singing master will 
soon be heard throughout the land. The work to 
be accomplished in this direction is a very important 
one. The great mass of people throughout the 
country are dependent upon the singing schools for 
musical instruction, and it is very important that the 
work should be done effectively and well. Teachers 
of class singing have not kept pace with the pro- 
gress which has been made in other departments of 
musical instruction for the past fifteen years. In 
fact, notwithstanding the enormous sale of musical 
instruments—pianos, organs and melodeons—for the 
past ten years, we doubt if as many people in the 
country have the ability to sing and to read music 
as formerly. The church choirs as a rule are not as 
good, and singing schools are not as well sustained. 
One reason for this may be found in the fact that 
teachers are more likely to turn their attention to 
giving lessons in intrumental music. Others, teach- 
ers who ought to be in better business, stroll about 
the country, teaching the children to sing a few 
songs by rote, and then exhibiting them, with flow- 
ers and white dresses, in the concert room, to crowds 
of admiring parents and friends. We are satisfied 
that the effect upon the children is very bad; that 
it demoralizes and unfits them for the thorough 
application necessary to acquire the ability to read 
music. The genuine teacher of singing, the man 
who teaches his pupils to read music, and who does 
thorough honest work, is engaged in a noble calling. 

Just now the times seem to give promise of a 
great revival of this kind of work. From all parts 
of the country comes the call, ‘‘Send us good teach- 
ers of singing.” Normal schools of music, for the 
more thorough instruction of teachers, are springing 
up; and in our larger towns and cities music is grad- 
ually being introduced as one of the regular studies 
of the course, 

Our advice to singing teachers is this: Whatever 
you do, whether you teach evening classes in the 
old-fashioned way, or conduct institues of a few 
weeks duration in different towns, do thorough, 
honest work, If, under your instructions, your pu- 
pils gain the ability to sing correctly and with ex- 
pression, and to read music readily, you can look 
back at your winter’s work with a sense of satisfac- 
tion at having accomplished a good work, and be 
sure likewise of gaining a genuine and lasting popu- 
larity, which will bring you substantial profit in the 
end.—WV. Y. Musical Gazette. 


Diplomatic Critics. 


The Talleyrands of musical journalism to-day are 
many, and their ways are ‘‘ mysterious and past 
finding out.” Bret Harte’s ‘‘Heathen Chinee” is 
indeed ‘‘lamb-like,” when compared with many of 
them, as, ‘‘for ways that are dark,” they are entitled 
to assume the very front rank. Just at present, the 
metropolitan writers are demonstrating the truth of 
the axiom of the prince of diplomatists, that lan- 
guage was given to aid in the concealment of 
thought, as the critics and leading letter writers are 
seemingly engaged in the endeavor to pat both the 
operatic managers on their professional backs simul- 
taneously, and assure each one that his troupe is the 
best. These endeavors are somewhat amusing to us 
of the outside world of the journalistic fraternity, 
as we remember how undeniably the majority of 
these writers have committed themselves, previously 
to the unquestioned supremacy of one of the lead 
ing donnas. But riding two horses sometimes pays 
better than single business, and the present aspect of 
the case demonstrates that ingenious writers can do 
‘double acts” gracefully. But we seem to recall a 
homely old saying about “falling to the ground be- 
tween two stools.” Awkward position this.— Church's 
Visitor. 
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Canvassers for the Song Journal. 

Money tells a big story now-a-days, and, as the 
saw goes, ‘covers a multitude of sins.” The ‘‘ sao” 
we can’t see in its last clause, but we can see that to 
any active, energetic man or woman, there’s money in 
hand for those who engage in the circulation of the 
Sone JOURNAL. We want good, disinterested labor 
in outside work, for the increased circulation of our 
paper. We ask this, not in a begging spirit, nor 
without desire and design to give an equivalent. 
This is clearly and truthfully set forth in our pre- 
mium list, published from month to month, which 
has been adhered to from first to last. Examine it, 
and then tell us, are there not hundreds of young 
men, with whom time drags heavily, that might not, 
to say the least, do something whereby the activities 
of body and mind are essential to usefulness, We 
say, then, start out, and though success desirable 
may not follow the effort first put forth, the end will 
be crowned with the blessing, *‘I’ve done what I 
could,” a contrast with a rusted indolence commend- 
able and glorious. 


Czerny’s Etudes de la Velocite. 

To the student of music desirous of making easy 
and rapid progress in style of execution, and best 
method of fingering, the new and improved edition, 
with Hamilton’s notes, of Czerney’s exercises for 
the piano, needs no commendation of ours. The 
entire work comprises four books; the first being 
prefaced by nine new introductory exercises, design 
ed expressly to enable the pupil to attack the main 
studies with a facility and graceful fingering indis 
pensable to mastering the more difficult, that 
abound in progressing from book to book. The ex- 
planatory notes by Hamilton are concise, and yet 
sufficiently full as to give all required information— 
and the metronome movenient for each study cannot 
but help the learner in the acquirement of the exact 
time. Published by C. J. Whitney & Co, 197 Jef- 
ferson avenue, Detroit. 


Time vs. Musical Journals. 


That time in music is an important element, that 
it is closely allied to melodic as well as harmonic 
interests, none will deny. The choice of singers, 
the band of players upon instruments, the dancers 
on the ball-room floor, the company promenading 
the streets, or the duet of persons engaged in the 
same, must, if they would confide in easy accord, 
endorse the truthfulness of the doctrine that time is 
all important. If so, is it less important that the 
music teacher, in the fulfillment of his engagements 
with his pupils, should come to time in the fulfill. 
ment of obligations, thereby teaching, practically, 
an important element in the science professedly im- 
parted to them? Teachers, look into this matter, 
and be influenced by a prompt discharge of duty. 


Our Own Song Journal. 


We rise to speak upon a subject which has long 
weighed heavily on the mind, and one of which we 
have often wished to unburden ourselves. Though 
it partakes of interests decidedly personal, still we 
deem it of sufficient tenor to justify us in making it 
the dase of remark, that, the influx to the subscrip- 
tion list of the Sona JournaL during the past 
month, has more than doubled that of any other 
during its existence. We can account for this on no 
other hypothesis than that, while the country has 
been convulsed from center to circumference in its 
financial interests, the people are bent upon having 
something good and abiding to fall back upon. 
Therefore, thanking our kind friends for efforts in 
our behalf, we say, let the concert go on, for there’s 
music in the world other than that made by the 
chink of the ‘‘ almighty dollar,” 


Our Exchanges. 

Peters’ MusicAL Montuty.—The November 
number of this ever welcome journal comes to us in 
advance of its time, freighted as usual with its new 
and popular music, various in character, from sen- 
timental to comic, gay to grave and religious, in 
vocal, and in instrumental, the light and airy polka, 
the whirling and fascinating waltz and mazurka. 
Among the vocal those deserving especial mention 
for excellence are, ‘‘Vanish Not, O Sweetest Dream,” 
by Abt, and the hymn “ Softly, now, the Light of 
Day,” by Oliver; and in instrumental, ‘‘ Pearl of 
America,” by Kinkel, a florid, sparkling composi- 
tion, in this author’s wonted vein, in waltz move- 
ment, especially adapted to the popular heart. This 
number contains nine pieces, five vocal and four in- 
strumental. 


Tue Star WEEKLY, No. 2.—A neat Ilttle sheet of 
eight pages, published by Carpenter & Sheldon, 
of Chicago, printed on tinted paper, in nice brevier 
type, lies before us on our table. The first page is 
devoted to a notice of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
together with a very truthful likeness of this dis- 
tinguished lady. Followed by a letter from Boston, 
““Sketches of Lecture-goers, No. 2,” ‘‘Love and 
Lovers,” ‘* The Western Lecture Field,” ‘‘The Ar- 
mitage Picture,” ‘‘ Descriptive Music.” These com- 
prise the leading articles of the number. We wish 
to call ‘special attention to the last named article, 
from the facile pen of Miss Margaret F. Buchanan, 
who, as athinker and writer, has acquired an envi- 
able reputation, which multitudes that have wielded 
the pen a much longer time, may justly covet. In 
the description, Miss B. classifies her truthful pic- 
ture to an analysis of five classes: ‘‘The Profes- 
sional Musicians,” ‘* Amateurs,” ‘‘ Connoisseurs,” 
and those that ‘‘do not understand a note, but are 
very fond of good music,” and the “largest class of 
all, who have no voice, no taste, no ear.” Did our 
limited room permit, we would gladly extract copi- 
ously, feeling assured the readers of the Song Jour- 
nal would devour the curt and pithy sentiments 
uttered with a naivete that characterizes all her wri- 
tings, and stamp them with a spell-bound interest of 
rare merit. 


Tue Musica Ecuo.—This truly neat and deserv- 
edly popular magazine, comes laden brim-full of 
choice reading upon music and literature, for No- 
vember. It also contains a beautiful portrait of 
Madam Nilsson Rouzard. Its editorial notes devel- 
op acuteness, sometimes bearing the semblance of 
severity; nevertheless uttered with a grace becoming 
a truthful and faithful journalist. 


Cuurcn’s Musican Vistror.— This truly wel- 
come ‘‘Visitor” pays its monthly call upon us a 
little in advance of time, but none the less accept- 
able on that account. It contains the third and 
fourth chapters of ‘‘ Lena and her Master,” ‘‘ My 
Vocal Training Class,” ‘‘Gleanings from Musical 
History, by F. N. 8.,” together with a large corres- 
pondence from all the leading cities of our country, 
except Detroit. Its leading editorials are good; em- 
bracing an interesting scope in the movements of 
art and artists, at home and abroad. We say with 
emphasis, we like the Viésttor, it is really spicy and 
good. 


Gop’s gifts to man are manifold, and among them 
not the least is that of music; and all music, sacred 
or secular, vocal or instrumental, is His. It is the 
embodiment of God’s thoughts, wedded to a lan- 
guage conveyed to man by no other medium so po- 
tent. No influuence brought to bear upon him is so 
varied, be it joy or sorrow, pleasure or pain, its ma- 
gic wand uplifts the veil which reveals its control. 
Study it, then, in its various phases, and let its be- 
nign influence exert its contaol, and ‘‘ beyond the 
river” the fruit will be harvested, in fruition unend- 
ing and joys unfading. ° 


Foreign Music. 


A nice and elegant stock of foreign music is just 
received, to which we wish to call special attention, 
comprising the latest productions of the leading ar- 
tists of the old world. We also announce that 
arrangements have been made whereby these works 
may be supplemented, together with all those of © 
note which may appear from month to month. 
Teachers, amateurs, and all desirous of keeping 
posted in the most popular productions of artists 
abroad, will do well to call and examine, and there- 
by obtain music desirable to possess. 

C. J. WHITNEY & Co., 
179 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


THE OrGAN Boy.—‘‘ Blow, blow,” fiercely whis- 
pered the new organist at a city church, on a recent 
Sunday, to the blower, who, after a number of 
pumps, leisurely waited the emptying of the bel- 
lows, which the new organist, ambitious to show his 
power, was exhausting faster than the old organist 
used to. ‘‘Blow, blow,” he savagely whispered. 
‘*T shan’t blow, nuther,” stoutly replied the blower. 
“Do you think Ive blowed thirty years without 
knowin’ how many strokes it takes to blow an Ex- 
celsis.” 


A NUMBER of gentleman of this city have organ- 
ized an association called the ‘‘Orpheus Club.” 
They intend to practice the old English glees, mad- 
rigals and choruses. Already there are twenty 
members, who are all known as fine amateur singers, 
and the club proposes to increase the number of its 
members whenever an applicant is found to have a 
well cultivated voice. The music which the club 
will practice is to be entirely vocal. 


The Power of Music. 


A very modest young gentleman, of the county of 
Tipperary, having attempted many ways in vain to 
acquire the affections of a lady of great fortune, at 
last was resolved to try what could be done by the 
help of music, and, therefore, entertained her with 
a serenade under her window at midnight; but she 
ordered her servants to drive him from thence by 
throwing stones at him. ‘‘Oh! my friend,” said 
one of his companions, ‘‘ your music is as powerful 
as that of Orpheus, for it draws the very stones about 
you.” 


Handel. 


Some folks eat two or three times as much as oth- 
ers. For instance, the incomparable and inspired 
composer, Handel, required uncommonly large and 
frequent supplies of food. Among other stories 
told of this great musician, it is said, that whenever 
he dined alone at a tavern, he always ordered ‘‘din- 
ner for tivee ; and, on receiving an answer to his 
question, ‘“‘Is the tinner retty?” ‘‘ As soon as the 
company come.” He said, con trepito, ‘* Den pring 
up te tinner prestissimo, 1 am te combany.” 


A RULE for transposing music written in sharps to 
flats, or vice versa. The Star Weekly gives its read- 
ers the benefit of a simple rule, little known, that 
will prove of value to all amateur musicians. De- 
duct the number of sharps from seven, and the 
result will be the key in flats; or deduct the number 
of flats from seven, and the result will be the key in 
sharps. 


THE grand organ for Talmadge’s New Tabernacle 
has so far progressed, that it attracts already our or- 
ganists, on account of its many new features, among 
which are the new ‘Song Trumpet,’ intended to lead 
the mighty congregation of 5.000 voices, which the 
Tabernacle will hold. Great things will no doubt be 
achieved in this immense organ, when two snch ex- 
perts as Jardine and Morgan unite to accomplish a 
certain thing. There should be a grand exhibition of 
this splendid organ, before it is taken to Brooklyn, — 
Watson’s Art Journal, 


SS 
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Leger Tiues. 


Oddities and £un. 


“*2NNA has a female orchestra. 

18TZ has finished his oration, “St. Stanislaus.” 
WACHTEL’S engagement in Berlin was a success. 
CAMPANINI is imensely popular in New York. 
OFFENBACH is afraid to father Mendelssohn's music. 
THERE are eighty Americans studying music at Milan. 
THE Paris Academy of Music has thus far cost $8,000,00°. 


THE President of the Handel and Haydn Society is writing 
its history. 


RUBINSTEIN thinks America will have no musicians until 
they are educated at home. 

SiG. DEL PUENTE, Strakosch’s new baritone, doesn’t seem 
to suit Winter, of the 7’ribune. 


THE Grand Opera House, New York, goes under the ham- 
mer on a foreclosed mortgage. 


Boston has a new musi¢al organization called ** The Bos- 
ton Orchestral Club.” 


CHRISTINE NILSSON was received in grand style by the 
Arcadian Club. 


CORNET players are now doing duty as precentors for con- 
gregational singing in certain churches. 

GOUNOD is engaged on an oratorio entitled “ The Re- 
demption,” music and libretto both his own. 


THEODORE THOMAS’ series of six symphony concerts 
are to commence at Steinway Hall on the 22d inst. 


THE Handel and Haydn Society of Boston commenced 
rehearsals on Sunday evening, 5th ult, 


THE oldest musical society in Austria and Germany, if not 
in the world, is the Philharmonic Society in Laibach. It 
wus organized in 1702. This makes our venerable Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society look extremely young. 


AN old violin, that was originally the property of the 
sculptor Canova, made by the great maker Gaspar di Solo, 
of Brescia, is now the property of Dr. Henry Thayer, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

THE preparations for the Triennial Festival of the Handel 
and Haydn Society, in May next, have already commenced. 
It is anticipated that among other new works, Bach's ** Pas- 
sion Music” will be rendered. 

THE great organ, building by Pomplitz for the private 
music hall of Thomas Winans, of Baltimore, will eclipse 
everything else of the kind in this country. 


JOHN K. PAINE’S oratorio, “St. Peter,” is a work of ex- 
treme beauty. 


FERDINAND DAVID, the eminent violinist and composer, 
died in the canton of Grisons, in July. 

Miss ADELAIDE PHILLIPS is fulfilling a series of concert 
engagements in the East. She appeared at the concert of 
Boston Lyceum, in Music Hall, October 8th. Mr. Nelson 
Varley, Mr. Rudolphsen, Mrs. Anna Granger Dow, the 
popular Boston soprano, and Camilla Urso also appeared. 


WACHTEL’s Berlin engagement was brought to a close 
by his appearance at Kroll’s Theatre in the character of the 
Postillon de Lonjumeau, his favorite role. He received the 
sum of $1,500 for his month's engagement—the highest terms 
Berlin has ever afforded. 


Mr. E-‘STANLEY FELCH, who is about to depart from 
Boston to pursue his musical studies in Europe, received the 
compliment of a private supper from P. 8. Gilmore, Dexter 
Smith, and others, on Friday evening, October 3d. 

M. W. WHITNEY, our world-renowned Boston basso, has 
received and declined an offer for a season of oratorio in 
London. A compliment, indeed. He is engaged with Theo- 
dore Thomas, and is everywhere successful. 

MLLE. CARLOTTA PAT?! is in the midst of a most success- 
ful tour in Sweden and Norway. 


AN artistic, literary and musical association, called “The 
Circle,” has been formed at Morrisania, Westchester county, 
N Y. Itis composed of clergymen, artists, doctors, lawyers, 
and students in all branches of art and science. 


MME. PAREPA-Rosa is residing at Maida Hill, London. 
She will not appear in public the coming season, but Carl 
Kosa is said to be organizing an English opera company for 
a tour of the English provinces 

MISS ANNA MEHLIG, the celebrated pianist, is now in 
Europe, where she will enter into a matrimonial engage- 
ment; after which she will return to the States, and make 
another concert tour in California. 

Mk AND Mrs. GEO. WARE, vocalists, are at present ful- 
filling a successtul engagement at the Howard Atheneum, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE roses of pleasure seldom last long enough to adorn 


the brow of him who plucks them, and they are the only. 


roses which do not retain their sweetness after they have 
lost their beauty. 

MEN of genius are often dull and inert in society; as the 
blazing meteor, when it descends to earth, is only a stene,— 
Longfellow. 


person next to him, who was holding his paper wrong side 


hardly knowing, in his confusion, what reply to make, “I 


A CLERGYMAN at Council Bluffs charges by weight in 
marrying couples, the rate being four cents a pound for the 
groom and two for the bride. 


A GARDENER’S wife made a pin cushion out of a Spanish 
onion, but she found that it brought the tears into her nee- 
dle’s eyes. 


THAT was not bad of the editor of the Rochester Demo- 
crat, in speaking of a railroad in that vicinity. ‘A gentle- 
man,” says he, “‘ took the train afew day since, on what is 
termed ‘the huckleberry road,’ running between Avon and 
Mount Morris. After the train started from Avon he dis- 
covered that he had left a valuable dog behind, but on 
arriving at Mount Morris, the lost dog was found sitting at 
the station, awaiting the arrival of his master.” 


A MILESIAN born on the last day of the year, felicitates 
himself on the narrow escape of not being born at all. “ Be 


jabers,” says he, “‘andif it had not been for the next day, 
what would have become of me?” 


AN Indiana artist was recently fined $4.00 for sprinkling 
Scotch snuff on the moustache of a sleeping lawyer. It is 


said the force expended by that lawyer in sneezing would 
have sufficed to have run a windmill for a week. 


THE subject of the impression at first sight was being 


talked over at the tea-table, when the lady whose duty 
it was to preside, said, ‘she always formed an idea of 
a person at first sight, and generally found it to be correct.” 
“Mamma,” said her youngest son,in a shrill voice, that 
attracted the attention of all present. 
is it?” replied the good mother. 


“Well, my dear, what 
“T want to know what 
was your opinion when you first saw me?” The question 


gave a sudden turn to the conversation. 


A MAN having fallen into a slough, an Irishman standing 
by called to another for assistance. The latter, who was 


busily engaged in cutting a log, leisurely inquired, “* How 
deep is hein?” 
of time.” 


“ Up to his ankles.” ‘* Then there is plenty 
“No, there is not,” replied the first. “I forgot to 
tell you he's in head first.” 


A GENTLEMAN in areading-room happened to look at a 


up. After observing him for some time, he said, ‘* My friend, 
you’ve got your paper wrong side up.” “Oh!” said he, 


am left-handed.” 
FIVE YEARS AFTER. 


I did not love your yellow hair, 
Or skin of tanny hue; 

I never said your hand was fair, 
Or that your eyes were blue. 

I did not call your figure fine, 
Or praise your tiny feet; 

Nor, when to sing you did incline, 
Declare your yoice was sweet 
I did not woo as others woo, 

With vows both weak and rash ; 
For every charm I saw in you 

Was told in that word—Cash! 


A YoUNG gentleman who had quarrelled with a lady to 
whom he had paid his addresses, was so impudent as to 
threaten that he would publish the letters she had written 
him. “That,” she replied, ‘would be truly vexatious, for 
though I need not be ashamed of the contents, I certainly 
ought to be ashamed of their direction.” 


A YOUNG man in the street being charged with laziness, 
was asked if he took it from his father. ‘I think not,” said 
the disrespectful son. ‘“ Father’s got all the laziness he ever 
had.” 


AN artist, showing his pictures to a customer, received the 
following short retort: ‘ Well I don’t think much of this,” 


holding up the picture before him. “ Don’t think much of 


it? Why, that’s a very rare print, indeed, sir!” ‘ Rare? 
I have no doubt it’s rare—it certainly is not well done.” 


A DOWN Easter, the other day, came into town in a great 
bluster, inquiring of everybody he met if they had seen any- 
thing of his ““keow.” A wag called him to one side, and 
said he saw a cow hide ina shoe-shop as he—the owner— 
came round the corner. 


Josern’s BEAuTY.—According to the Mussulmans, Jo- 
seph was so handsome that no woman could see him without 
falling in love with him, which is some excuse for the ex- 
treme passion conceived for him by Potiphar’s wife, whose 
name is not given in the Bible, but whom the Mussulmans 
call Zuleikha. As they talked scandal about her in Egypt 
and as the ladies of the country disproved especially of her 


having given her heart to a slave, she invited a party of 


them to come and eat pomegranates with her. The ladies 
were all at table when Joseph made his appearance, and 
were so dazzled and agitated by his beauty, that, not know- 
ing what they were about, they cut their fingers instead of 
the pomegranates ! 


THE SONG JOURNAL FREE! 


0 


To all buyers of music we offer to send the Song Journal free 
the current year, on purchasing at one time music of your own 
selection valued at $5. Teachers allowed the usual discount. 

Dealers, Teachers, Choristers, ete., purchasing not less than $10 
worth of music or books during the year will be allowed the 
usual discount, and receive the Song Journal Free. 

Our terms are low, our club inducements great, and our spe- 
cial premiums, as above, are such that every purchaser of music 
may secure the Song Journal free, without extra cost to them- 
selves. See premium list. 

Subscriptions for the Song Journal are payable in advance, 
and at the expiration of the time paid for we shall discontinue 
the same. Will our friends please bear this fact in mind, and 


favor us with prompt renewals? 
C.J. WHITNEY & Co., 


jan-72. Detroit. 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1873. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums: 


8 Subscribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth ........ $ 1 50 


5) < we be = bh ey Coe 2 50 
10 3 a “ a Sat vas.cdaals 5 00 
15 Ms be - ue (6 edocccce 10 00 
20 a se 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 LS ue 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 CS of 1 i “ with Stool 30 00 
40 sé te 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 ae As 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
15 Le bi 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 

100 ge * 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 

Style’ Oe. ae. asanaeoness 100 00 
125 ’ ~ 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 fs - 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 

CASE. ceccccccccrccccceccs 150 00 
200 a ge 1 Estey Organ, style 18..... . 200 00 
250 “ = 1 = “ 20. c.20 . 25u 00 
300 - - 1 as “ <S15...6. $00 00 
400 se 1 bs “40, pipe 

TOP soccesccccccsccassecce 400 00 
500 a ae 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
yolume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true iaterests ot 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


Publishers of THE SonG JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 
1 TROIT, MICH, 
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FAIRY VOICES,| FOR CHURCH 


A Collection of 


SCHOOL SONGS. 


fELZCTED AND ARRANGED BY WM. DRESSLER. 
Price, 60c. each; $6 per doz. 
WE GIVE A FEW OF THE CHOICEST GEMS. 


Don’t be sorrowful, Darling...----.----- Webster. 
Good-by, till I see you again............--- Hays. 
Kiss me Good-night, Mamma......-.--.--. Hays 
The Little Brown, Church..............-..- Pitts. 
hioneis, on so lonely)... 7. --...s..2-5-5- Kinkel_ 
eg 8) Hays 
Papa, come help me, etc. ......-...0.0.... Persley. 
ee eS eee Walker. 


And over 100 other Melodies. 


THE SONG ECHO, 


(PEREINS’ NEW SCHCOL BOOK.) 
Price, 75c. each; $7.50 per doz. 


a 
The Book contains over 160 such Melodies as the following: 
At home thou art remembered still, .....- ohnson. 
Beautiful Hills. Quartet,............ J. G. Clark. 
Down by the deep, sad Sea,.....-.. W. S. Hays. 
Drinking Gin. Song and Chorus,......-- Heath. 


Driven from Home. Song and Cho.,.W. S. Hays. 
Good-by, old Home. Duet and Cho.,.W.S. Hays. 
Good-by, but come again. Quar.,..J. R. Thomas, 


onseibeN SR DURTEOLS or ec ne cin ans Webster. 
I'l] remember you in my Prayers, ....W. S. Hays. 
I’m still a Friend to you, .....-.----. W. S. Hays 
Left all alone. Duet and Chorus,........... Cox 
Let the Dead and the Beautiful rest,...W. Martin. 
Little Brown Church, (The,)...--...-.....- Pitts. 
Lone Rock by the Sea, (The,).-.........-.. Scott. 
My Father's growing old,...-.....-. W. S. Hays. 
Natalie, the Maid of the Mill,...........-. Peters. 


MAUD IRVING, 


OR TZE LITTLE ORPHAN. 
An Operetta in 5 Acts, 


SUITABLE FOR 
SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, FESTIVALS, ETC. 
Words by Music by 
CEO. COOPER. WM. DRESSLER. 
CHARACTERS: 
Little Maud, an Orphan, ..Niece of Mrs. St. Clair. 


Walter (or Alice) Travers, .....- An adopted Child. 
Mrs. St. Clair, ....- BS bt soe ---A Wealthy Lady. 
Widow Helper, ....A kind-hearted Apple Woman. 
Mey Madder, © 255 005.2.2...6-..- A Child-Stealer. 
Neighbor Green,......--.-- The Widow’s Friend. 


Mr. \or Mrs. Grasper,)..- Landlord (or Landlady.) 
Young Ladies and Children, Boys or Girls. 
For Choruses and Tableaux. 

Price, 75c. in Boards; 60c. in Paper; 
Programmes, $1 per 100. 


AN HOUR IN FAIRY LAND, 


A Cantata in One Act. 
Music by HENRY SCHOELLER. 


Price, 75c. in boards; 60c. in paper. 
Programmes, $1 per hundred, 
CHARACTERS: 

King of the Fairies, (ad /73.,) Queen of the Fairies. 
Fairy Cricket, attended by Grasshopper, Bee, and 
Butterfly. Fairy Fun, attended by Mirth, Joy, 
and Romp. Fairy Content, attended by Peace, 
Duty, and Labor. Fairy True Heart, attended by 
Love, Sincerity, and Honesty. Fairy Good Will, 
attended by Faith, Hope, and Charity. Attend- 
ants on the King and Queen, and characters for 
Tableaux. 


NEW-YEAR’S EVE, 


A CANTATA IN 3 PARTS. 
By HENRY SCHOELLER, 


PRICK, 7ie. IN BOARDS; 
60c. IN PAPER; PROGRAMMES, $1 PER 100, 
CHARACTERS : 

The Old Year, Old Father Time, Christmas, 
Santa Claus. Young Year—Spring—with at- 
tendants, pepbee and Dewdrops, March, April, 
and May. Summer, with attendants, Sunshine, 
Rainbow, June, July, and August. Autumn 
with attendants, Cloud, Jack Frost, September, 
October, and November. Winter, with attendants, 
Snow, Sleet, December, January, and February. 
Group of Shepherdesses, Small Children, and 
secondary characters to fill out four tableaux. 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 


USIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, AND PRIVATE GLASSE 


Every Book the Best of its Class. 


————_*o 


THE CLUSTER, 


AND HOME. 


A COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 


For the use of Singing-Classes, Conventions, 


Choirs, and Social Gatherings. 
B Sy 
S. WESLEY MARTIN, 
J. M. STILLMAN, 


T. MARTIN TOWNE. 


—e ee 


Price, $1.50 each; $13.50 per dozen. 


-o-e——_—_—_ 


THE ENORMOUS SALES 


And the Flattering Letters we are receiving from 
Teachers, Clergymen, Choristers, Etc., 
justify us in pronouncing 


<THE CLUSTER” 


THE BEST BOOK OUT. 


= 


oo 


CONTENTS OF THE CLUSTER. 


SINGING CLASS MUSIC, FOUR-PART SONGS, ETC. 


A happy new year. 

All hail the glorious morning. 

Among the mountains, 

Arise, ye saints, 

Beautiful snow. 

Bells are ringing. 

Boat song 

By cool Siloam’s shady rill. 

Cheerfully resounding. 

Children of spring. 

Come to the woodland. 

Daylight passeth by. 

Don’t always depend on your 
friends. 

Earth’s sweetest place. 

Evening (female voices.) 

Evening song, 

Fade, gentle flower. 

Far away. 

First violet of spring. 

Fly, tender birdling. 

Fold the white hands. 

Fount of love. 

From the clear and sparkling 
rill. 

Gentle words and loving smiles. 

Geutly lay her low. 

Glide, O river, 

Greeting glee. 

Greeting to spring. 


ALPHABETICAL 


Happy we. 

Hark! how the rain is falling. 

Hear the bell so sweetly peal-| 

Heaven is my home. Ling.| 

Home and friends. 

Home, fare thee well. 

Home, guardian mother, 

How sad is parting. | 

Hush, my darling. | 

I come where the harebell. 

In strains sweet and low (ca- 
non for three equal voices.) 

Jamie came to woo his lass. 

Land of home. 

Like a May-day. 

Little brooklet. 

Look out upon the stars (sere- 
nade for male voices.) 

Lovely moon. 

Loving smiles of home. | 

Memorial song. 

Merry, merry May. 

Messenger of spring. 

Moonlight boat-song. 

Morning’s beains. 

Murmur, gentle lyre. 

Now the closing hyinn. 

Ocean lullaby. 

Over lakelet. 

O, hills and vales, 


O keep your sabres bright. 
O, leave thy home. 

O May, glad May. 

On the water. 

O, scorn not thy brother, 
O, softly sléep. 

O, sweetly breathe. 

Our banner of glory. 

Out of the fold. 

Peace on the deep. 

Picnic glee. 

Play on. 

Pure as a lily. 

Quickly pass the hours. 
Rain on the roof. 

See, the conquering hero, 
Sleep on, mother, 

Snow angels, 

Snow song. 

Serenade: Look out upon the 


Song of the mountaineer. 


)Spring is coming. 


Starlight is streaming. 
Simmer evening. 

Sweet flowing streamlet, 
Sweet home. 

Sweet is the light. | 
Sweet mother, pray for me, 


Abide with me. Clermont. Goolman. 
Addison, Cluster. Go to thy rest. 
Adell. Come, let us anew, |Griswold. 
Albia. Cooling Stream, Guilford, 
America, Coronation. Hail to the Lord’s 
Amsterdam, Crown Point. anointed. 
Annie, Cumston, Haines. 
Apartia Porica, Dalston. Haven. 
Ariella. Death of a Child. |Healed. 
Arzelia, Dellia, Heart. 
Avon. Dennis. Heavenly Light, 
Baraboo, Dexter. Heavenly Voice, 
Bassfroi. Diadema. Highland Park. 
Beekman, Duke Street. Holy Light. 
Bellefontaine. Dunellen, Hope. 
Benevento, Elkhorn. Hurricane. 
Blair. Eschol. Iowa. 
Brother, thou art/Evening Offering. Isabella. 

gone, |Eyes that are weary.|1 shall be satisfied, 
Bugh. Fallows, Italian Hymn. 
Calvin, Farina. Jehovah reigns. 
Capitol, Fond du Lac, Jenner, 
Cedar Rapids, Fox Lake. Jesus is mine. 
Celestia, Garden. | 
Chapel (male voices) Geneva. |Katy. 
Chicago. Gershom. Kendallville. 
Christy’s Church, |Gethsemane. Lake Forest. 
Clara. Goff. Leach. 
Caribella, Goodrich. | Leipsic. 
Clarks, \ 


AND OVER 75 ANTHEMS, SENTENCES, CHAN'S, 


INDEX OF 


HYMN 


Living Water. 
Lovely Spring. 


TUNES 


Phenie. 


Plattville. 


Sweet nightingale, 

Sweet wild rose. 

Tenderly think of the dead, 
The dream of home. 

|The evening bell. 

The falling leaf, 

The falling snow. 

The flower’s prayer, 

|The Hebrew’s prayer. 

The home of the swallows, 
The mother’s prayer, 

The singer’s festival, 

|The summer rain. 


The violets were springing. 
The wind. 

The winter time is here. 
The wood-horn. 

Think gently of the erring, 


|Thou mayest rest in peace, 
stars (male voices.) {To our loved native 
Song of praise. 


and, 

Up with the flag. 

Verdant grove, farewell. 

We lift our hearts. 

We'll meet above. 

We mourn the summer gone. 


When the wind blows, 
Winds and waves. 
Ye mountains, farewell, 


|St. Paul, 


St. Thomas, 


Luda. Pleyel’s Hymn. 

Lyons. Portage City. 

Maggie. Portiiguese Hymn. 

Mareen. Posey | 

Mauston. Post. 

May. Preston. 

MeGibeny, Quincy. Unadilla. 
Medina, Racine. Verdure. 
Merrill. Repentance. | Violet. 
Minnesota. Repose. | Wabash Avenue. 
Mintie. Rock of Ages. Waggoner 
Missionary Anthem.|Roney. Waltham, 
Moon, Root. Wareham. 
Morey. Rublee. | Warner. 
Mount Olive. Ruggles. | Warring. 
Northrup. Sacramental Hymn,.| Washington. 
Nottingham, Safe at Home, | Wel 


Salvation. 


Nuremburg. 
Nye. Satturlee. 


West. 
West Union, 


Olive. Scotland. White Rock 
Oimaha. Shepherd. | Whitewater, 
Osborne. Sicily. | Wiliard. 
Ottawa. Silver Street. Wilnuot, 
Patience, Sophia. 

Paul. Sta 

Peoria. {Sti | Wishard, 
Perry. St. Mary Yoosung. 


ETC, 


WE WILL SEND ANY WORK, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF 


Address all orders to J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-York. 


The sunlight is a merry sprite. 


What are our memories saying. 


PAULINE, 


BELLE OF SARATOGA. 
An Operetta in Two Acts. 
Words by GEO. COOPER, Music by H. P. DANES, 
Price, $2 bound in Boards, 


Sop., Pauline Western,......-.- Belle, of Saratoga. 
Alto.; ChiraeRiversste sce -s- desea. sen her Rival. 
Ten, Gep. Artlent,. go eldscece sec --A Student 
Bar., Sir Ch. Grandiswell,........--.-- A Tourist. 
Bass., Capt. Western, ...-.-..-- Father of Pauline. 


horus;—Guests at Hotel. 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES, 


A COLLECTION OF 
Beautiful Carols, Hymns, Chants, ote. 
ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF 
CHOIRS, CHILDREN, etc., by WM. DRESSLER. 
Price, 20c. each; $1.80 per doz. 


EASTER BELLS, 


A COLLECTION OF 
Easter Anthems, Chants, Hymns, Carols, etc, 
ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF 
CHOIRS, CHILDREN, ete., by WM. DRESSLER. 
Price, 20c. each; $1.80 per doz. 


FESTIVAL CHIMES, 


A COLLECTION OF 
Sacred and Secular Music, 
by S. Wesley Martin. 
Consisting of Part 1st. Practical Singing-Class. 
Part 2d. Glees, Choruses, and Quartets. Part 3d. 
Anthems, Hymns, Tunes, and Chants. 


Price, $1.50 ; $13.50 per dozen. 


SANCER-FEST, 


(The Singing Festival.) 
A Collection of Popular Glees, Trics, 
Quartets, and Choruses, for 
MALE VOIceEs. 
Selected and arranged from the best American, 
German, French, and Italian Authors. 
Price, $1.50 each; $15 per doz. 
EVERY THING NEW and SPARKLINC. 


NE PLUS ULTRA, 


GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK. 


A Collection of Popular Glees, Trios, Quartets, and 
Choruses 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
Selected and arranged from the best*Authors by 
WM. DRESSLER, 

Price, $1.50 each; $15 per doz. 


Most of the pieces in this work have Piano 
Accompaniment, ad /z8. 


LUDDEN’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE. 


Price, $3.50. 


An Analytical, Theoretical, and Practical Treatise 
upon the proper use and development of the vocal 
organs, together with a progressive course of Stu- 
dies and Exercises written expressly for the educa- 
tion of the voice in the Art of Singing. ‘The work 
is selected mainly from the works of Concone, Zoll- 
ner, Garcia, Bordogni, Nava, Rossini, Bonaldi, 
Balfe, Cooke, Zingarelli, Lablache, Panseron, Vac- 
cais, Mercadante, etc., ror the use of Teachers, ctc. 

By WM. LUDDEN. 
It is the Best Book In the Market- 


PETERS’ ART OF SINGINS, 


Price, $3. 
An Eclectic Vocal Instructor, 
COMPILED BY W. C. PETERS. 

Great care has been taken to give a clear, simple, 
and progressive system of Elementary Instruction, 
together with numerous examples and exercises, 
designed to lead the learner gradually from the 
simplest melodic and rhythmic forms, to the most 
elaborate and difficult studies. 


KINKELS 8 YOCAL BERLE 


Lablacke, ete., and will be found exceedingly useful. Asa 
collection of easy Voeal Exereixes, they stend nortrated, 


MARKED PRICE. 


— 


Standard Music Books Published by Lee & Walker. 


Clarke’s New Method 


For the Piano Forte, 


Has just been issued. 


It contains many new and important features, and 
will institute a new era in Piano-Forte teaching. The 
work is the result of years of careful study, and is 
from the pen of a Musical Scholar who has few equals 
in the theoretical and practical knowledge of music. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price, $3.75. 


The Music Teacher. 


By C. Everest. 


Professor of music in the Girl's High and Normal 
School of Philadelphia. Based on the author’s practi- 
cal experience, it contains a thorough course of practical 
rudiments in vocal music especially adapted to Semina- 
ries, Public Schools, Classes and individual scholars. 
Tens of thousands of copies have been sold, and yet 
the demand has not abated. 


Sent by Mail, Price 60 cents. 


Beauties of Strauss. 


A collection of the most popular of the polkas, 
waltzes, etc., by the world renowned Johann Strauss, 
printed from engraved plates, on fine white paper, 
every note being clear, legible and completely correct, 
with life-like likeness of the celebrated writer. 


Sent by Mail, Price, (bound in cloth, gilt) $5.00. 


The Musical Pastime. 


Duetts for Piano and Violin, or Flute. 
By Sep. Winner. 

A new collection of popular airs arranged as Duetts 
in a easy and pleasing manner for ordinary players. 
The work consists of 224 pages of new and popular 
marches, waltzes, galops, quadrilles, cotillions, with a 
fine selection of operatic and other melodies, and par- 
ticularly adapted for the purpose. The publishers 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Sent by Mail, - - Price, $2.50. 

The melodies are also all arranged separately as Solos 
for the Violin or Flute. 

: ; Violin, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00. 
Sent by Mail, Price, { Flute, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00 


Tho Boston Musical Treasure. 


A choice selection of Duetts, Trios and Quartettes, 
arranged for Choruses in Private, Public, Normal and 
High Schools and Seminaries, selected by Jean Louis, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. It is a particularly desirable work for all 
festive occasions and will become immensely popular. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price 60 Cents. 


Winner’s Easy Systems. 


$5.00 Per dozen copies. 


Piano, 
Violin, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 
Violoncello, 
Music of the Dance, 
Accordeon, 


are the best books of their class ever published, con- 
taining the systems of instruction, by which those 
instruments can be learned without a master, and the 
popular tunes of the day arranged in the easiest form. 


Sent by Mail, - Price each, 75 Cents. 


Opera Librettos. 


The Publishers desire to direct attention to the fact, 
that they have purchased the plates of the Librettos, 
formerly issued by the American Opera Publishing 
Company. The folivwing list of Librettos is now ready, 
and being the text as sung by all of the Opera Compa- 
nies, and having been arranged and translated by an 
eminent classic scholar, are superior to any other edition 
Anna Bolena. 

Africaine. 

Bohemian Girl. 

Ballo in Maschera. 
Barber of Seville. 

Belle Helene. 

Barbe Bleue. 

Crown Diamonds. Illustrated. 
Crispino e la Compare. 
Daughter of the Regiment. 


Lucrezia Borgia. 

Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Linda di Chamounix. 
Martha. Illustrated. 
Maritani. 

Marriage of Figaro. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Mignon. 

Massaniello. 

Magic Flute. 


Der Freischutz. Mirella. 

Dinorah. Norma. Illustrated. 

Don Giovanni. Postillion of Lonjumeau. 
| Dame Blanche. Perichole. 


Ernani. Rose of Castile. 
Favorita. Robert le Diable. 
| Fidelio. Rigoletto. 
Faust. Satanella. 
Fra Diavolo. Illustrated. Stradella, 
Gazza Ladra. Sonnambula. 
Genevieve de Brabant Traviata. 
Grand Duchess. Trovatore. 
Hamlet. ‘Tannhauser. 
Huguenots. William Tell. 
Ivanhoe. Templar and Jewess. © Zampa. 
Jewess. 


Sent by Mail, - Price each 15 Cents. 
Additions will be made to the above list as rapidly 
as new operas are announced, and the characteristic 
features of these Librettos, quality, correctness, and 
cheapness will be maintained. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


Primary and Secondary Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - Price 15 Cents. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


For Grammar Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - Price 40 Cents. 


These books are the result of Prof. Louis’ practical 
experience as Superintendent of Music in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. The best recommendation we 
can offer for the Manuals is the fact that they were both 
adopted by the Board of Public Education of the First 
School District of Pennsylvania, and are now in use in 
all of the Public Schools. A committee of eminent 
musicians selected particularly to scrutinize Prof. Louis’ 
system as enunciated in the Manuals after a most thor- 
ough and trying examination, pronounced it indispu- 
tably the best. 


The Silver Wreath. 


A collection of Ballads, Duetts, and Trios, each ar- 
ranged with a piano accompaniment, embracing the 
more popular standard and solid songs, excluding the 
frivously sentimental, and the foolishly comic Ballads 
of the day. Every piano should havea copy. The book 
contains over fifty selections, or altogether about twen- 
ty-five dollars worth of good yocal music. 


Boards, $2.50. 
Sent by Mail, Price, } Cloth, 8.00. 
Gilt, 4.00. 


Perfection. 


Getze’s New School 


FOR THE 


Parlor Organ or Melodeon. 


Has attained the leading position in Organ instruction, 
and has superseded every other School and Method for 
the Cabinet or Reed Organ. Written by the eminent 
organist of Grace Church; all the errors and useless 
matter of the more primitive works have been studiously 
avoided, and practical solid hints are offered to the stu- 
dent. Twenty thousand copies of Getze’s have been 
sold during the past six months, and its popularity is 
daily increasing. 
Sent by Mail, - - Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, 


A New Work for Church Choirs 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


By C. Everest. 

The well known ability of the editor of this book, 
carries with it the assurance, that 7H1H SABBATH 
will be the best work of its class. It will be ready in 
September, and we advise leaders who purpose having 
a good book, and one that carries its goodness from be- 
ginning to end, to send for sample sheets which are 
now ready, Neither time nor expense have been spared 
| in the preparation of Tur Sapparu, and the publishers 
| have their reward in offering to the singing people of 
the country, a work pre-eminently the best in all fea- 
tures, 


Sent by Mail, Price $1.50. Sample copy Mailed for $1.00 
Price per dozen copies, $13.50. 


The Guiding Star, 


New Singing Book for Sunday Schoois 
By Rev. D. C. John. 

Although this little work has been issued but a short 
time, it has met with unusual success, and thousands 
of little ones are now singing the gems of the Guipina 
Star. The subjects have been admirably chosen, and 
are peculiarly adapted for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, 
Festivals, etc. Superintendents who desire to interest 
children in the Sabbath School will use the Guip1ne 
Srar, as it contains more attractive features than any 
book of asimilar nature. Legibly printed on fine white 
paper and nicely bound, it is in all respects a superior 
Sunday School Singing Book. 

Sent by Mail, Price 35 Cts. Sample Copy by Mail 25 Cts. 
$30.00 Per Hundred. 


Lee & Walker’s Standard Editions 
of the following named works. are the best in all the 
points, which designate perfect books. 

Bertini’s Piano Forte Method................6+ Price, $3.00 
Beyer’s School for Piano Forte, with Eng- | 


lish French, and German Text. Cloth..... 2.50 
Hunten's Piano Method.......-..s0ss>-ssueesuan “ 2.00 
Plaidy’s Technical Studies. Boards........ #8 1.50 

Clothititatects secrete ccosaractecseeranss-oneaeaee a 2.00 
Burrowe’s Piano Forte Primer..............+ ee 30 
Burrowe’s Thorough Bass Primer ..........- U. 40 
Cooke’s: Vocal.Method ...... scssicucasasasencuowees As 5.00 
Novello’s Vocal School..........ssscoesseescerass ve 2.00 
National Nursery Rhymes, handsomely 

illustrated. Boards.22..55.d<ssss-s-sceeesess ms 2.00 

Clothijgiltigen. ---50.o-chat ce temeueeee oe Seactee ob 3.00 
BeautiesiofeStrauss....sscccnerenceneessecseeenees ts 5.00 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. The ‘ 

only correct Cdition.......2...s0se.esesasenees as 4.00 
Christmas Carols, New and Old. Boards.. 2.00 

Cloth) giltc-ecec ate es cocene¥sintmensaetessusseeses a 38.00 
Opera -Librettog:ccnas-ccnsresnee sue oeadeatansaes ses each, 15 


Ask for Lee & Walker’s editions and take no other, 
being the only standard issues of the popular reprints. 
Any of the above works sent by mail on receipt of price, 


ites & Walker, Music Publishers, No. 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Any of the above Publications sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


‘HAPPY HOURS,’ NEW CHROMO, will be given to every subscriber to THE AMATEUR, a Monthly Journal of Art, Literature, and Music. 


One dollar per year, single copies, 10 cts. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac sent free on application. 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 


November, 1873. | 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


WALTZES. 
Auswer to the Broken Heart, Eb3....Truaz. 35 


Very similar in melody and arrangement to the Broken 
Heart Waltz, which has proved such a favorite. Is smooth, 
plaintive and full of sweetness. 


L’ Alouette (The Lark). Eb3.... Stewart. 35 
A pretty little effort, with no striking harmomes, or tech- 
nical difficulties, but withal possessing grace and attraction. 
L°Amethyst (Valse Brilliante). Eb3...... Fairbank, 60 
Written in a very graceful and pleasing style—possessing 
all the fascination peculiar to a smooth and elegant waltz. 
Broken Heart Waltz. Eb 3......... escee. Lv Uax 35 
Its charm has not yet vanished, and this little gem still 
holds a favorite place in the esteem of its friends. 
Borders of Lake Michigan. G 3......Moelling. 60 


The author's name is suggestive of something artistic and 
harmonious, and the * Borders of Lake Michigan” turnish 
us with another proof of his powers to please and benefit. 
1t abounds in delightful changes and refreshing harmonies; 
Ss an excellent teaching piece, carefully fingered. 


Cormet Waltz. Bb2..........--.......+0.- Simonds. 
An easy but lively little waltz, suitable for young folks. 


Christmas Gift Waltz. Eb 3....... Vandermeer. 35 


“A sparkling, joyous production, written in Eb, Ab and Db. 
Fresh and lively, with much of originality in its composi- 
tion; is sure to become a favorite. 


Esmeralda Waltz. F2 ooe---. Bendia. 35 


‘To all who are acquainted with the writings of this talented 
composer, the above is but an additional proof of his 
capacity to adapt himself to the tastes and moods of those 
who love the light, bright and sparkhng in music. If you 
can keep your leet quiet while listening to its strains we are 
mistaken. 


Evening Dew Waltz. A2... Watson. 30 
The whole race of tadpoles and venerable croakers must 
have been in their merriest and friskiest moods when this 
frolic took place. It is lively and playiul enough to suggest 
all sorts of happy things. 
Gaite de Coeur (Heart’s Joy). Valse Brilliante. 
(Oy SStsses a eae Bistic e/Sucsls@ecavees Smith. 75 
A most happy and satisfying effort from the well known 
author, Sydney Sinith. Although written in Db and Gs, it is 
not intricate in its progressions, but gracefully portrays some 
of the most beautiful of musical thoughts. 
Jennie Belle Waltz. C 2................Cheesbro. 385 


If Jennie is half as winning as this sprightly little morsel 
we would like to know her. 
Little Fairy Fingers Waltz. Eb........Colson. 35 
We recommend this to all little fairy fingers as a capital 
relaxation from tiresome (but necessary) studies; 1t is full 
of melody. 
Linden Waltz (Duett) F2-... -.. Dressler. 
This well known piece has become quite rejuvenated in its 
new arrangement. It still possesses a charm unknown to 
many more modern compositions, which proves its merit. 
Lyceam Waltz. A5 50 
An excellent accompaniment for dancing ; is vivacious and 
the time well marked. 
Medallion Waltz. Eb3..... eats aie Palmer. 40 
A very meritorious composition; if not abounding in 
originality of thought, it is not lacking in pleasing variety 
and good harmony. 
Marusa (Valse Caprice). Db4................. Sutter. 60 
An elegant and diversified, somewhat difficult, but worthy 


50 


of a place in the esteem as well as upon the piano ot every | 


player who makes a business of improving himeelf. 
Maple Grove Waltz. D2...... 


Simple and easy of comprehension. 
pleasant pastime in its study. 


Little fingers will find 


Oak Leaves Waltz. C 2..................Simonds. 30 


Another excellent teaching piece for very young players. 
It cannot be too highly recommended; has a few octaves, 
but otherwise would answer tor the most unpretending in 
musical knowledge. 


On the Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes. 
| a ae wicidwiste'd awinis'a Tcenntelivas sms ss se .- Strauss. 


In view of the fact that thousands have listened to and 
admired these strangely fascinating waltzes, and still they 


are held in high esteem and meet with renewed approbation | 
daily, it is unnecesiary for us to enlarge upon their peculiar- | 


ities and merits If you have not already procured them, 
do so, and test them yourselves. 


Oriole Waltz. D2............. seeececccee CYANAGIL 
Another welcome addition to the modest collections mas- 


tered by little fingers, written in D, A and G, introducing | 


thirds—little runs of five and six notes, grace notes and a 
very few accidentals. It will prove useful practice, and, 
after acquirement, pleasing recreation. 


Poet and Peasant. Bb2.... .-.- Smith. 25 


A short and simplified arrangement of some of the favorite 
airs taken from the above will be a welcome relief from 
music of a more frivalous and short lived character. 


| 
20 | should hardly, with truth, apply this title to the above | 


In our estimation it is a pretty and) 


soos TrUad. 35 | 


75 | 


30 


Philopenma Waltz. Ab 2.......-....6ceeeeee Truax, 535 


This pretty waltz forms one of a collection of brilliant 
pieces called ‘* Home Delights,” suitable for young players 
of from nine months to a year’s practice. It is showy and 
justly a favorite. 


Pere Waltzes. F323 ........-...ceeeeeeeeee-D’ Alberts. 50 


A Jong tried and most excellent set of brilliant waltzes. 
which have outlived a multitude of inferior attempts. It 
combines good harmony with the ring and sparkle which 
render the waltz so attractive and bewitching. 


Sunset in the Heart. G3. sistde un bpemre 2 TUX). 35 


A really charming little production, fully up to the stand- 
ard of the author’s best. 


Silver Spring Wattz. G 2... cooecsee- Scherer. 36 


We are certa'n that our young friends will draw something 
refreshing from the “Silver Spring,” and with comparative- 
ly little ease Try it. 


Sail on the Lakes. ois vied oslo Moelling. 35 


If the above named piece were complete, we might come 
to some definite conclusion as to its real merit, but the 
second figure comes to an untimely end from some fault of 
the publisher, printer or other unknown cause, leaving us 
somewhat in the dark as to the author’s intentions. 
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Silver Mapie Waliz. Eb 2.. «.eee-Hewitt. 40 
Without any striking individuality of thought, it might 
divert many whose wants are easily satisfied. 


Sparkling Gem Waltz. F 2......... s5e00 te00ETtS, 
The name might. perhaps, mislead one slightly. 


35 
We 
named composition. 


easy piece, of ordinary cast, and no extraordinary merit. 
Others might differ in judgment. 


Times of the Hoses, F2.......-----+-++-- Bendix. 40 
For orchestral purposes, we should think this an admir- 

able waltz. We do not so greatly admire it as an arrange- 

| ment for the piano. 

Trifle Waltz. D2... .sccccccccerevencevcens Widder. 40 
We enjoy trifles, if they all resemble the above. Itis a 

charming little piece of originality guiltless of borrowed 

| strains, diversified and well calcwlated to please. 


| Phousand and One Nights. A5.......Strauss. 75 


The immense popularity which the above named waltzes 
have attained is a sufficient criterion of their merits. 
Any encomium of owrs in praise ot this or any of Strauss’ 
compositions would be useless, as they win their own way 
in the estimation of music lovers. 


GBs cies 


40 


| Valse de Concert. ---Moelling. 50 

Written in the author’s best style. Fantastic productions, 
possessed of the usual freshness and vigor of style which 
characterizes his compositions, but deserve general atten- 
| tion. 


Waltz. C3...... ida Soc nen enc Oa Menai Ae -. Robjohn. 40 

Somewhat out of the common order of progression ; is 
oddly written ; not easy to execute with smoothness and 
rapidity, as are piecess of that grade generally. Its har- 
monies are striking and unanticipated, which would render 
| it more desirable than one whose end you can see from the 
outset. 


Witches’? Waltz. ED 2... .cccceesicccccccccs Truax. 35 


There is a weird charm about this little waltz which has 
won for it many friends 


Valse Fantastique. sansovee sdcoe Pl OCUIng. 


| Yankee Notions (Grand Waltz) Bb 3 -. Moeller. 50 
We think the author, in his composition, has carried out 
to the letter the spirit of the title. 1f an incongruous and un- 
shapely mass of musical ideas thrown together promiscu- 
ously are designed to represent Yankee Notions, he has ful- 

' tilled his intention. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
L’Automm (Polka de Concert). Db5.......Stewart 50 


A fanciful and brilliant composition—one of the author's — 
best; requires fine execution and good taste to bring out the 
idea. 


Alexis (Grand Russian Polka) C4............Sutter. 50 

Opens with the Russian National Hymn; is followed by a 
crisp, sparkling and exceedingly graceful polka movement; 
is very greatly admired. Be sure to get it. 


Munkey Dori Medley. C2.............Mattison. 35 


A very sprightly and vivacious arrangement of a number 
of well-known airs, interspersed with various appropriate 
ideas of the author’s own, a familiar jig, the Highland 
March, and one or two popular negro melodies, form the 
principal part of this very desirable medley. 


The Dewdrop. Eb 4 .......,....00.... 000, Fararger. 30 
Exceedingly pretty, cannot fail to please. 
Echoes from the Hudson, Eb3..... sen Sex Pease. 40 


A well-known popular air with brilliant variations. Mr. 
Pease has been too long and favorably known as a first- 
class composer to need turther praise from us. 


*Floating with the Tide, Eb4.. i0 

The beautiful lithograph which adorus the title page is 
attractive enough of itself, and in going between the leaves 
we are more than ever astonished, at the author’s wondertul 
conception of the subject. The reverie is beautiful, the 
melody so smooth, unitulating and dreamy, that in listening 
to it one can almost fancy themselves with the sleeping 
boatman and happy lovers in the picture * Floating with 
the Tide.” 


La Fontaine D’Amour. Eb 4............Mattoon. 50 
One of the author’s best, is admirably adapted for parlor 

playing, and will give delight tu both player and hearer, 

Maiden’s Prayer. EOd3.............Badarzewska. 35 


A long tried and much admired piece, which has won its 
way to popularity by its own real beauty. It needs no 
commendation after so wide a circulation. 


Love’s Chase. Rondo Brilliante. D38........ Pease. 50 

As diversified and fantastic as one could anticipate from 
the title. Like all of the authors productions it is remark- 
able for its originality, freshness and beauty of expression. 


An Evening Reverie F3 -.. Fairbanks. 30 

A smooth, graceful, flowing little melody, very effective if 
nicely played, and requiring but ordinary ability, combined 
with a fair appreciation of the subject, to give it an accept- 
able rendering. 


Album Lensaf. Kirchnio. 30 


One of a large collection of moderately diflicult compo- 
sitions, callea “Home Delights,” all of which are very 
pleasing. 


I’ve Been Dreaming of My Childhood, (Trans- 
cription<.) .G 3... ces...e- 20 denecerens PEASE, tO 
Prot. McChesney’s beautiful song has been very tastefully 
transcribed for the piano-forte, by the above well-known 
author, is written in a very pleasing and taking style, which 
meets with general approval. 


Lonely Hours, Ab4.........-.5-5- Aeneas -+-Vorris. 50 


The theme is full of thought and feeling, the melody rich 
and full of sweetness, variations brilliant and elaborate, 5 et 
not intricate. 


Fiora’s Polomaise, C 2.............- veee-Spindler. 25 


A little gem, with a beauty all its own; will send thous- 
ands of little fingess dancing over the keys, delighted to 


| bring out the harmonies which lie hidden in its chords. 


witch and captivate the listener; 


Andunte and Romange. DD& Eb3. Fairbank. 35 


Really a composition of merit, its modulations and har- 
monies marked ana sausfying. Not at all difficult, but 
withal sweet and elfective. 

Twilight Whispers. A 3.............. ---Maltoon, 40 

These twilight whispers certainly are calculated to be- 
i full of light and airy 
grace and brillianey. A very fine parlor piece, and held in 
high favor. 


soug of the River. Sonatina. Bb3......... Pease. 35 

A very suggestive piece, descriptive of the ever changeful 
soug of the lowing river; varylug trom grave to gey, Minor 
to major; now rippling in graceful runs and i ryeggios, then 
changing to a plaintive dirge-like complaining minor, or, as 
the mood changes, giving expression to bolder forethought 
in grand octavo passages and harmonious chords. 
Fairy Visions. F i............ Rey ty P Wyman. %5 

This is a beautiful melody, arranged with brilliant varia- 
tions, by this gifted author. The theme is sufliciently 
wrought upon in its phases of Change to make it interesting 
and yet not too difficult. 


Cradle Song. Moelling. 35 


A sweet, flowing melody, chaste accompaniment in rock- 
ing movement, rich in harmony—a perfect gem of its kind. 


' Cannot but please every lover of truly good music. 
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Aeled {ocal Duel 


The following listof.Standard Vocal Duets 
has been selected from our entire Catalogue 
and includes only such as we can safely 
recommend. Try any of them. They are 
all good. 


Messenger Bird. Duet for soprano andalto. E flat. 

SF are Gaistecirwe bia nielstoe wee seelec’ecubenes edrews Hemans, 30 
Midnight Moon. Duet for soprano and alto. B flat. 

7 AP AREE Once on Oe esee-eeee Glover. 50 
Midnight Winds. Duet for soprano and alto, with 

chorus obligato. De. B.......cseceececececeees Rogers. 30 
Mine is the Mourning Heart. Duet tor Tenor and 

soprano. B flat. 2.....-.-.- 0 -seceeeeeeeeeee Foster. 30 
Minute Gun atSea. Ductfor sopranoand tenor, A. 

A Paccnuccewsslssuass teomntcapicmecs anne Rie conte King. 30 
Mother, Can This Glory Be? Duet for soprano and 

tonor, | Ms MAbs a cbawisisese sbism cleniscic cic cls'= sine os Glover, 60 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown. Comic Dialogue. Duet for 

soprano and tenor, F. &.......+..--s2eeeeeee Glover. 40 
Murmuring Lyre. Duet for soprano andalto. D flat. 

oD emaba eecalenieisaicehieualas Ces aise neces aay nodens Reden, 30 


Mnurmuring Sea. Duet for soprano & alto. C. 3 Glover. 50 
Music at Nightfall. Duet for sopranoandalto. G. 


SD eis ceocaceertat cuseepecsssenes® paps seisse) Nelson. 50 
Music onthe Waves. Duet for sopranoandalto. I’. 

D aeiite Geatucnerac ccc es Jae Utes cmeeetaa ssite .... Glover. 69 
My Mother’s Bible. Duet for sopranoandalto. E 

iPS JSS USB ec Spec obs cbs ccetacor eSeue Blangini. 35 
My Roses Bloom the Whole Year Round. Duet 

for sopranoand alto, C. 3........---+-+---+ Gabriel. 49 
My Sighs Shall on the Balmy Breeze. Duet for 

soprano and tenor. English and Italian swords, 

Ge 26 Pacey awake cee seaserea oan eee raerics Donizetti. 50 


Nay, Bid Me Not Resign, Love. Duet for soprano 
and tenor. English and Italian words. A. 6.Mozart. 35 
Now We are Embassadors. Duet for tenor and bass. 


Giomsb, ceicecoc ees cuaeerencetes tincesemasletes Mendelssohn. 20 
O Come, Maidens, Come. Duet for soprano and alto. 

RE Ml pu Se ened Saictels'e a pels et eiee te Se selcge wvivieie ss cle dees Brown. 35 
O Come to Me. ‘Duet. English and German words. 

GEPIINO Ped ee ais slaw 5 « «ee ora aia eee Wel etele siolel= «9 Kucken. 50 
O’er the Hill and O’er the Dale. Duet for two 

sopranos or soprano and tenor. F. 4...... ... Glover. 60 
O How Swect the Ilunter’s Song. Duet for tenor 

and baritone, or sopranoandalto. D.4...... Kucken, 60 


Old Boat. Song or Duct and Chorus. D. 2...Suffern. 30 
Only Waiting. Song or Duct for soprano and alto, 
With Hortus) ie Mle Lemick on vottersieicls cis cis cs a s:oiu16 Reden. 35 
On the Mountain’s Airy Summit. Song or Duet for 
soprano and alto, G. %......... » SedddaTOsONS Kucken. 30 
Onward, Onward Through the Waters. Duet for 
soprano and alto, or tenor and baritone. C. 6. Kucken. 50 
O Swallow, Happy Swallow. Duet forsoprano and 
baritone. English & German words. B flat. 4. Kucken. 50 
Out John and the Reply. Comic duet for male voices, 
BS Mae Magen nse panies sit piace oisis idle Racin ak Dodge. 30 
Over the Hills and Far Away. Duet for soprano 
and alto. English and German words. A minor. 
SB oe saeeisnenaa ise ninaige «nines av cope iy aa Mendelssohn. 30 
O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast. Duet for soprano 
alto, or tenor and baritone. English & German words. 
B flat. 3.......... aborns0cs Sodgr uancnindac Mendelssohn. 35 
Parting. Duet for sopranoand baritone, English and 
Italian “words. Fs & senses = mami re'<ine --+-Donizetti, 35 
Passage Bird’s Farewell. Duet for two sopranos. 
English and German words. B flat. 4. Mendelssohn, 30 


Photograph. Comic Duet for husband and wife. 
US SENSES MOE costa otal siete s(emtele nee Penal asin ras islsi0 Bliss. 30 
Regatta. Duet fortwosopranos. English and Italian 
WOKS Csi okie cess sewistavinns deer snccepes Rossini, 50 


Rhine Maidens. Duet for soprano &alto, D. 3. Glover. 60 
Ruth and Naomi. Duet forsoprano and alto. E flat. 
Boge cesae asa see enaiescaless Sin sloaseveclseess ce --+. Glover. 50 
Sabbath Morn. Duet for sopranoandalto. English 
and German words. E flat. 3.......... Mendelssohn. 35 


Say Once Again, I Love Thee. Duet for soprano 
and tenor. English and Italian words. G. 4. Donizetti. 30 
Sea Bird. Song or Duet for soprano and alto, with 


Chorus:ad.2ib, “A flat. Bic. cece ccs cccawcssces Rogers. 30 
Serenade. Duet forsoprano and tenor. English and 
Italian words. B flat. G@ ............. sees. Rossini. 50 
Shadows ofthe Past. Duet for soprano and alto. 
A Babe BD vcccsccriecwcsenetioveseusvus usb cemmva Doane, 60 
Sister, Ere We All are Parted. Duet for soprano 
BOG Alto. Me 1 SBivcnc cnc cvccsssion cd acm»! $ease anh Mozart. 35 
Sister’s Parting Song. Duet for soprano and alto. 
Nike! Dasighicwteics sakes SeNins esc chpeate eosin Hawthorne. 30 
Sleep, Baby, Sleep. Duet for soprano and alto, with 
guitar accompaniment, ad iibk G. 4.......... Work. 30 
Slowly and Softly Music Shoald Flow. Duet for 
soprano and alto. E flat. 3...........----+-- Glover. 40 
Stars of the Summer Night. Duet for tenor and 
baritone, or sopranoand alto. C. 3..........- Glover. 40 
Swallow’s Farewell. Duet for soprano and tenor. 


English and German words, B flat. 5...... Kucken. 50 
Sweets and Sours of Matrimuny. Comic Duet for 
soprano and tenor. E flat. 3.............. Braham. 30 
Sweet Tears. Duet for soprano and mezzo-soprano, 
orfor soprano and tenor. English and Italian words. 
Wn. GiGi ian. ole diotolt a6 lola We es eemebeemee Mercadante. 35 
Sweet Visions of Childhood. Duet for soprano and 
mito‘or tenors A‘ flate (42507. cbeccsneres aieee Glover. 35 
Sweet Zephyr. Duet for soprano and mezzo-soprano, 
English, German and Italian words. B flat. 4 Jfozart. 40 


One of the Best Bdotes for ‘Sohools, Semi- 
naries or the Home Circle, is 


\r pool aul few 


ee Ee 
It contains Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Hymn 
Tunes, &c., and a complete course of Ele- 
mentary instructions with suitable 
exercises for practice. 


It is used in a number of the largest Public and Private 
Schools in the country and gives universal sutisfaction. 


Price, 50 Cents. $5.00 per Doz. 
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Take Now this Ring. Duct for foprano and tenor, 
art SRA MA Acne res ets eA ee Stratton. 40 
There’s a Sighin the Heart. Duet for soprano and 
tenors 3S) Mate Bs; ake sae oes cone tigus eae ec Ckers OO 
There’s a Swect Wild Rose. Duet for soprano and 
BILO. Deo iBihio Say oe. pasnps! o dete ome Glover. 50 
Thine, Ever Thine, Duet for sopranoand baritone. 
SN aS USES. ee enaateeeee Glover. 40 
Those Evening Bells. Duet for soprano and alto. 
Mle 03 Sie e vi efeinie.n3e niejoit ale als. elganreistenetaidiate toto eee ieee Merz. 30 


Thus to Die, thy Love Possessing. 
soprano and tenor. 


Duet for mezzo- 
English and Italian words F. 


BD ore Sie leta iw wesc ve 107s' 4s, 302.018, 215,01 betas ntvlg) sais ett ann ate Verdi, 35 
To-Morrow. Duet for soprano and alto. B. flat. 

| CARRE IGC COAREE AE CREDO E SOLISO® ci sino oi fc Webster. 35 
Trust Her Not. Duet for soprano and mezzo-soprano 

ON'tenor.-, EB Manta 5 sare si sscis ies jc sinte orseiain se ee Balfe. 60 


Two Cousins. Duet for two sopranos, 
Two Forest Nymphs. 


F. 4.. Glover. 60 
Duet for soprano and alto. 


| ae: BBS Oone CaGne Sere Anonarice ae aac +++. Glover. 60 
Two Merry Girls are We. Duet for soprano and 

BIO Ce Ao cookies Sh lsmsie epee Glover. 50 
Two Merry Minstrels. Duet for tenor and baritone 

OT/DAGBay We A Woe Sa08 wack soree'e vette ae Eee Glover, 50 
Under the Beautiful Stars. Duet for soprano and 

alto. Ee 8 ash wine Aauct siiscs aus argh aie Webster. 30 
Voices ofthe Night. Duet for soprano and alto. A. 

Cc CADRE ICORDUSHOR Hac ME ee SWAB ARE celiac 6 Glover. 50 


Pieces marked * have Picture Titles. 


and German words. De. 5... ......0ssee0ee Donizetti, 35 
Voyage. Duet for soprano and tenor. English and 

German;words, .A-flat. 4. ..<2.. 2.10 scoameme Sieber, 30 
Wanderer’s Joy. Duet for soprano and alto. B flat. 

OB cc g's « 5 Dae gre mleeeatanels iasetetelaie olson stele te Serene sigma eles Abt. 30 
Wandering Boy. Duet for soprano and alto. G. 

D nce. FA eeaRLaS em pel sthiee allem cos ecm ae Fillmore. 30 
Wandering in the May-Time. Duet for soprano and 

Blto. - Wet Be Ati ces vv oeciclato come saitee « sare Glover. 30 
We are the Wandering Breezes. Duet for soprano 
4 and contralto. De B...2 5 ...c.ctieaeee eee Norton, 40 
Wild Wood Carol. Duet for two sopranos, or for s0- 

prano and tenor. G. 4............. see tame Crossman, 40 
Wind andthe Harp. Duet for soprano and alto, A. 

DB vies ces uneeetdy aise): «<6 cnteen ones tae Bee: Glover, 40 


Wish for the Mountains. Duet for soprano and 
mezzo-soprano, or alto. Ae B.........45 iS tnpeeat sg Abt. 35 

What are the Wild Waves Saying. Duet for so- 
prano and tenor, or soprano and contralto. E flat. 


contralto, 
What Fairy Like Music. Duet forsoprano and alto. 
IN SPA sass st ccsesss once es 5cee ee De Pinna. 30 
What Makes the Spring ? Duet for soprano and bass. 
English and German words, D. 5....... ss ait .Abl. 35 
When I Know That Thouart Near Me. Duet for 
soprano and bass. English and German words. A flat. 
B .. Kovcccstccesssececenss” +s. sM0t htt ta eam Abt. 30 
When Night Comes o’er the Plain. 
sopranos, or for soprano and tenor. G. 3...... Nelson. 35 
When Should Love Seek Beauty’s Power. 
for soprano‘and tenor." De S. 5 .ecs sass anne Daniel, 50 
When the Silver Snow is Falling. Duet for soprano 
and mezzo-soprano. B flat. 3............... Smart, 40 
When thy Bosom Heaves a Sigh. Duet for two 
sopranos, or for soprano and tenor. E flat. 5,.Braham, 40 
When the Alpine Roses Bloom. Duet for soprano 
and altos: As Bins; 1a. See 
Why do Swallows Change Their Home. Duet for 
soprano and tenor, or for two sopranos B flat. 5 Glover. 50 


Need {oral [rio 


A selected list of some of our best Trios 
by standard authors. Be sure and ask for 
‘‘Brainards’ Editions’”’ as there are many 
inferiorand imperfect copies in the market, 


Addio. Trio. A. 5...... banboue-coene -.Curschmann, 30 
Believe Me. (Te Sol Quest Anima.) Trio fortwo 
tenors and bass, or two sopranos and bass. English 
and Italian words. D flat. 5...... cuesncccsee VEFOks GD 
Call of the Fairies: Trio. F. 4...........Richards. 60 
Charity. Trio for female voices. English and Italian 
words, ocecceh0ssint. 50 
Cheerily Chimes the Christmas Bells. Trio for so- 
prano, alto and tenor, with Chorus. G. ‘%....Leland, 35 
Distant Chimes. Trio. F.4............. . «1 Glover. 50 


Down Among the Lilies. Trio. EK. 4.......Glover. 50 
Flower Greeting. Trio for female voices. D. 
A, o'oiats\a eine og DIS mane <sinie{e sielaio bina nate Curschmann. 35 
| Lady of ‘Bensitgs Trio for soprano, alto and bass. A. 
fh sets os came Re usttg veignineswdewe athe stetel -.Knyvett. 30 
ieughing Trio. For soprano, alto and base. B flat. 
hs Seite a Seppiisiaesiamet as'soinice t iicatnek Wee css Addison. 35 
Laughing Trio. For soprano, tenor and bass. Eng- 
lish and Italian words. C. 4........ ....... Martini. 30 


Life Has no Power. Trio for soprano, tenor and bass, 
English and Italian words. Dflat. 5 - Donizetti, 35 
Lost inthe Snowdrift. Trio for female voices. D. K. 


Mermaid’s Evening Lay. Trio for female voices. 
) ar: See ary, anithaystha awe hieaeeee agen Glover. 50 
Merry, Merry Elves We Be. Trio for soprano, alto 
and bass. D. 4..... eevee cevescvevicwsdesoceccesaNMtCles 00 


1, easy, to 7, very difficult. 


Black letters the Key. 


Address all Orders to S. BRAINAKD’S SONS, Music Publishers, Cleveland, O. 
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** Music is un all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 


A Musical Instrument. 


BY E. B. BROWNING. 


What was he doing, the great god Pan, 

Down in the reeds by the river? 
Spreading ruin and scattering ban, 

Splashing and paddling with hoofs of a goat, 
And breaking the garden lilies afloat 

With the dragon-fly on the river. 


He tore out a reed, the great god Pan, 

From the deep, cool bed of the river: 
The limpid water turbidly ran,* 

And the broken lilies a dying lay, 
And the dragon-fly had fled away, 

Ere he brought it out of the river. 


High on the shore sat the great god Pan, 
While turbidly flowed the river ; 
And hacked and hewed as a great god can, 
With hard bleak steel at the patient reed, 
Till there was not a sign of a Jeaf indeed 
To prove it fresh from the river. 


He cut it short, did the great god Pan, 
(How tall it stood on the river!) 

Then drew the pith like the heart of a man, 
Steadily from the outside ring, 
And notched the poor, dry, empty thing 
In holes, as he sat by the river. 


« This is the way,” laughed the great god Pan, 
(Laughed while he sat by the river,) 

“The only way, since gods began, 
To make sweet music, they could succeed.” 


Then, drooping his mouth to a hole in the reed, 


_He blew in power by the river. 


Sweet, sweet, sweet, O Pan! 
Piercing sweet by the river! 

Blinding sweet, O great god Pan! 
The sun on the hill forgot to die, 

And the lilies, revived, and the dragon-fly 
Came back in dream on the river. 


Yet half a beast is the great god Pan 
To laugh as he sits by the river, 
Making a poet of a man: 
The true gods sigh for the cost and pain,— 
For the reed which grows nevermore again 
As a reed with the reeds in the river. 


A New and Startling Theory. 


RELATED BY FREDERICK W. ROO’. 


Mr. Z. is the director of our musical college, an 
accomplished gentleman and 
spirited, especially in cases where it concerns music. 
I'm public spirited too, but somehow, that evening 
I could not find the disposition to go with him to 
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eminently public 


jeight hours that day and ‘‘ knew how it was him- 


jsaid he, lighting his cigar. ‘‘ Encourage their atfec- 
tations,” I amended, getting mildly excited. ‘‘If 
they were entirely ignorant of ‘Italian singing,’ 
‘and would give easy songs a natural rendering, I 
| would listen with pleasure.” 

“Here,” replied he, with undue levity, I know 
|nothing of ‘Italian singing,’ let me perform you a” 


“Spare me,” I cried promptly, retreating towards 
home; ‘‘ but come to my room after the performance, 
and let me see to what extent you have been edified.” 
The fact is, Zs knowledge of the science of music 
generally, and the piano specially, is somewhat in 
‘advance of his gifts as a vocalist; he sings like 
| ——, but that is not to the point. Arriving home 
|I threw myself into an easy chair, and taking up a 


| would be required to keep me awake. The work in 
/my hand was a theory of voice culture; I plunged in 
‘at the first page and began wading through state- 
/ments to the effect that the laryngoscope * was the 
| greatest blessing ever vouchsafed to mortal singers; 
'that on certain tones the arytenoid cartilages should 
‘vibrate; that on certain others they should turn half 
way around and lie still; that the thyro-ary thenoid- 
iens should not be largely exerted in ascending the 
scale; that for high tones the trachea should be 
elongated; that the uvula should do this and the 
epiglottis do that. ‘Bless my soul,” I muttered, 
\‘*what exhaustive knowledge of anatomy! I won- 
der if the writer knew anything about singing?” 

| Took up another work on the same subject. 
Opened at random. Stumbled upon a terrible bug- 
|aboo, which the author had set over certain tones of 
| the voice; the peroration ran as follows: “‘ the use of 
that horrible sound ts ruin to the voice as well as to the 
body!” “Mercy on us,” thought I, ‘‘ what an awful 
thing it is to sing!’ And I began to ponder upon 
the grave consequences which the birds, who were 
in sad ignorance upon the subject of registers, were 
| bringing upon their race while — each morning, 
noon* * * Recovered myself abruptly 
/and picked up my book. Rubbing my eyes I mum- 
bled something to the effect that 1 would have to 
find something still more startling. The next one 
| said: 

' ‘In all groups of tones rapidly succeeding each 
other, the vocal membranes have to be set vibrating 
‘in short, quick impulses, and after each impulse 
‘there is a natural recoil, like that of a gun after the 
‘discharge. The breath retreating expands the wind- | 
pipe and thereby draws down the larynx.” ‘“ Let’s | 
see,” I mused, ‘a cloudy pillar once led the Children | 
of Israel a forty years’ journey to a country that was | 


book, observed to myself that some heavy reading | 


sometimes called sentimentalists or visionaries; men 


Bin : him-| who in the consideration of any topic pass by plain, 
| self.” “ Go and hear them to encourage their studies,” | 


practical truths and follow fanatically the ignes fatui 
of their imagination. 

But I soon discovered how mistaken would be any 
such estimate of my visitor. Somewhat startled by 
the suddenness of the apparition, I stared at him 
about the time of a minim, then recovering myself 
asserted, ‘Pleasant evening, sir.” My visitor with 
unusual scarcity of preliminaries, began excitedly, 
‘. The piano teachers of the present day are a set of 
‘vandals, ignorant vandals, sir!” It was a new 
thought to me; I really had nothing to say to it, 

What do they know about the workings of jlerors. 
extensors and lumbricales? and yet they have the im- 
| pudence, yes malice to teach piano playing!” 
| I was wise enough to see that the conversation 
| was still out of my depth. 

“Ah,” he continued, ‘‘ rather than have the youth 
learning the piano as it is taught in our musical 
colleges and conservatories, I would see them in 
their graves!” 

I shivered a little. 

“Understanding that you are connected with one 
| of those murderous institutions which permit the use 
of the third finger, I have come to warn, and if you 
are receptive, instruct you.” 

I expressed my sense of obligation, but remarked, 
‘‘T have always supposed it to be eminently proper 
and natural to use in moderation any finger of the 
hand ” 

“Just what all other ignorant people suppose! 
But when they know that branches of the extensor 
lcommunis digitorum bind the third finger to those 
lon either side of it, they must see what havoc it 
makes with these delicate ligaments to practice for 
independent action of that finger.” 

Grasping his hand I thanked him for that state- 
ment, and at once accorded him my confidence. 

‘“But what,” I asked, ‘‘ must we do with those 
notes which have hitherto been erroneously played 
with the third finger ’” 

‘Play them with the fourth,” replied he oracu- 
larly. 

Bat consider how weak the fourth finger is.” 

‘‘ Long and patient practice will make it strong. 
| ‘Suppose the case of a young pupil playing the 
/common ‘five finger exercise; the first, second and 
third notes are struck with comparative force, while 
the fourth, being played by a weak finger which is 
obliged to descend obliquely, is very light; what is 
to be done?” 

‘Tone down the stroke of the second finger and 
strengthen that of the fourth until the third and 
fourth tones are, so to speak, united.” 

‘‘ How long would it take to do this 

‘About two years I think would suffice a pupil to 


” 


?” 


not far offafter all!” Trying to think what should 
/put so absurd a comment into my head occupied my 


learn to execute properly the five finger exercise.” 
“Dear me! And the scale ?” 
He was 


Stanbetl%s Hupil sisdlree ,attention sometime; presently I looked up and saw | “Oh that would require some time.” 

Chey? Dt al <b re po ager ‘a mysterious looking stranger sitting on the opposite | beginning to warm up to the subject. * To execute 
“ They'll struggle for B flats and C's,” I remarked | gigé of the table, gazing earnestly at me. He had | the scale with safety to the hand, the hand must be 

cynically perhaps; ‘they'll stumble through jong hair, negligee apparal, an unnaturally bright kept vibrating laterally; and——” 

descending scales and limp up again; they Il gasp eye, and in his ensemble resembled the class of men| “Vibrating laterally ”” 1 gasped in bewilder- 

and distort their pretty faces in their misguided f ment a Me 

attempts at “high art,’ ey lacking spirit, their MUSIC) * An instrument by which, when forced into the throat | ‘‘ Yes, because after the first few notes are struck 

will suggest a crank as its motive power. | the action of the larynx or vocal organ ean be observed. "| the hand must move with lightning speed to a new 
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position, and this can be done properly only when 
everything is already in motion. 

“Why not keep the hand more quiet, and let the 
thumb reach under to strike the first note of the 
new position ?” 

‘‘Because it is impossible to accomplish without 
lascerating the internal tissue of the hand.” 

‘“Oh, my dear sir, I’ve done it thousands of times 
without getting hurt.” 

He looked sternly at me. ‘‘ Investigations show 
that the adductor pollicis being violently contracted 
to draw the thumb into the position you propose 
must prevent the action of either the opponens pollicis 
or the flevor brevis pollicis, and furthermore, it must 
so displace the flexor brevis that the jflevor longus 
pollicis which passes through it is rendered impotent; 
how then can the thumb strike under the hand 
without incutring consequences that one shudders 
to think of ?” 

I was forced to acknowledge that it could not. 
‘“But how,” Linquired, did you make these discov- 
cries? What has led you to find that certain mus- 
cular action which has been employed for centuries 
seemingly without pain or inconvenience, was so 
injurious ?” 

“A Jady pianist who found that her third finger 
was weaker than the others, tried to strengthen it 
by striking down a strong iron spring with it, often 
continuing this practice ten hours a day. She soon 
lost the use of her hand, and wishing to turn her 
misfortune to the benefit of mankind, she made 
investigations and wrote an admirable little book 
about the hand. Then, too, I have invented an 
instrument which after being screwed tightly upon 
the hand and among the fingers, and the skin being 
made transparent by a certain process, allows one to 
see the working of the muscles. From these 
sources principally have sprung the theories which 
I now warn you and all musical people to adopt.” 
He finished with a portentous frown. 

Awed by such deep research and profound wisdom 
I remained silent. 

‘*There are other vital truths,” said he, mysteri- 
ously, but evidently pleased with the impression 
produced upon me, ‘‘ which all beginners should 
know before undertaking such dangerous work as 
the practice of scales; in fact, the action of extensors, 
flexors and tlumbricales must be carefully guided at 
every finger-stroke.” 


I do not remember his exact words, but he pro 
ceeded to show that according to anatomy certain 
fingers should never be raised or brought down 
independently of each other. I suggested that play- 
ing the organ on that plan would do away with the 
necessity for the mixture stop, but he explained that 
although. three of tlie fingers must always descend 
together, only one at atime must strike hard enough 
to produce a tone. In regard to drawing up the 
fingers, he said: 

** The lady of whom I told you contends that the 
fourth finger should be included in the rule for rais- 
ing certain fingers together, claiming that if it were 
raised independently the hand would soon be ruined; 
but in view of the existence of the extensor minimié 
digitt I do not incline to agree with her.” 

‘“How,” I anxiously inquired, ‘‘ can pupils judge 
for themselves between conflicting opinions from 
two such learned sources? They might earnestly 
desire the additional chance of learning to play 
which an independent use of the fourth finger would 
aftord, and yet fear to avail themselves of it because 
of dire prediction from high authority.” 

‘People must do as they choose,” he replied, 
‘“but if they do not pursue the method which I 
advocate, I have the satisfaction of knowing they 
are ruining their hands.” 

1 was somewhat shocked at this, and began to 
wonder how a mind great enough for such impor- 
tant discoveries could yet be small enough to experi- 
ence such a sentiment. 

At length I invited. him to play a scale for me, 
saying, ‘‘I have great curiosity to see the practical 
workings of your theories.” 

In majestic compliance he arose, went to the 
piano and began playing the scale of C, explaining 
as he proceeded: 

‘* You see I place my thumb upon ©, making free 
use of the jflevor longus pollicis and the flexor brevis 
pollicis, as wellas a partial use of the adductor pollicis, 
while the flevor carpi ulnaris and other muscles are 
engaged with the vibratory motion mentioned a 
moment ago; then, exerting the evtensor communis 
digitorum and, the extensor minimi digiti, | am pre- 
pared to strike D, though before doing so I must see 
that the first lwmbri Why, what’s the matter 
with you ?” 

You see, my eyes and ears were incompetent to 
take in the whole of this, so, I suppose my mouth 
had come to their assistance, and was wide open too. 

“Never mind,” he resumed, ‘the theory is too 


jments about the hand in playing. 


much for you at present. 
plaining.” is 

I shall never forget that performance! Such twist- 
ing of the hand and arm; such contortions of the 
body; such haltings and jerkings; such uncertain 
sounds on some notes and such noise on others! I 
ventured mildly to criticise, or at least inquire about 
these points. 

‘“ You don’t expect a person to learn the great art 
of piano playing in a few months, do you? said he 
scornfully. ‘‘ It is only five years since | ——” 

Strange to say, he went on playing as he talked— 
playing with such an impetuous cresrendo that it 
entirely drowned his voice, and soon became serious. 

‘““My good sir,” I shouted, for mercy’s sake stop 
that noise or you'll have the neighberhood in upon 
us!” Twas trying meanwhile to rise from my ehair, 
but for some unaccountable reason could not move 
hand or foot. 1 closed my eyes and sank back in 
dismay, but the din increased to such frightful pro 
portions that I was driven to another tremendous 
effort, and this time succeeded in rising. I rushed, 
ina half crazed condition, toward the piano. There 
sat Z., executing an impromptu fantasie chuotique 
with his elbows; seeing me raise he paused. 1 stared 
idiotically at him. 

‘““Well done, Rip Van Winkle, said he, laughing, 
‘“your twenty years are out, are they ?” 

Without noticing his remark I moved quickly to 
the door and looked out; seeing no one I glanced 
about the room, then advanced eagerly to Z. with 
the inquiry; ‘‘Did you meet a stranger on the 
stairs ?” x 

The smile on his face had faded away and was 
now replaced by a look of concern, 

“There, there, Said he, ‘1 didn’t mean to frighten 
you; sit down and you'll feel better presently.” 

“I wish you could have met him,” I continued, 
‘and heard from his own lips those wonderful state- 
You would then 
have seen plainly what I fear you will now be skep- 
tical about, that we must stop all piano playing 
at the college until we all know more of flerors, 
eatensors, adductors, lumbricales, etc., and by the light 
of such knowledge reform some of the terrible 
abuses now in vogue among us.” 

The anxiety in Z.’s face seemed actually crowded 
out by an irrepressible smile. 

“T never lost a case in my life,” said he. 

‘“T beg you won't joke upon such serious subjects, 
said I piqued. ‘‘ You only place your ignorance in 
an unpleasantly strong light.” 

This touched him. 

‘“ Really,” he rejoined, ‘‘I must be allowed to 
teach my pupils that if they hold their hands flexibly 
in right position, upon the keyboard, and practice 
without nervousness or contortion, they are conform- 
ing to Nature’s laws, and are ensuring their best 
progress without running the slightest risk of 
injury.” 

“Furthermore,” said he, with a sort of quiet. 
obstinacy quite exasperating to me, ‘‘ all pupils have 
fully enough to do to keep the right position and 
insure flexibility, without having the attention 
diverted to points of anatomy which they cannot 
fully understand; and as to compelling the fingers to 
operate in conformity with some fanciful theory, 
rather than allowing them to act easily and naturally, 
it is arrant nonsense, and never can result in a grace- 
ful and truly artistic rendering of music.” 

I saw it was no use pursuing the subject with him, 
so apparently dropped it. But my mind was full of 
the glorious truths which 1 had become possessed of, 
and I fell into a reverie. Finding me rather unsocial 
and utterly careless of Signor X.’s concert, Z. soon 
took his leave, whereupon I seized pen and paper 
and wrote this account, which I hereby give to the 
world. iy 


I will play without ex. 


» 


* * * * 

Tue Next Mornine. I will publish the forego- 
ing asa sort of curiosity. It must be that the ani- 
mus of sundry prominent books upon musical 
subjects was allowed to interview me last night in 
the form of the visitor above described. But I can’t 
account for any ready acceptance of such theories 
otherwise than that 1 was so impressed with the 
man’s supernatural profundity that 1 forgot to use 
my common sense in judging of what he told me. 
Now I must hurry to the college and assure Mr. Z, 
that Iam sane. 


* 


Butwer’s Morauiry. — Christopher North thus 
snaps his whip at Bulwer: 

‘* Mr. Bulwer, in his ‘ pride of place’ may by some 
‘mousing owlet be hawked at,’ but he is in no dan- 
ger of being ‘ killed;’ and we have long looked 
with admiration on his daring flights. Among liv- 
ing novelists he has no equal—among living writers 
no superior; yet we could upset, we think, some of 
his moral opinions, correct and qualify others, and 
tear out a few by the roots.” 


THE AMENITIES AND MopEsty or TRUE GENIUS— 


‘Haydn’s admiration of Mozart has been recorded in 
various ways. 


Upon one occasion these two illus- 
trious:‘men were invited to assist in the musical de- 
partment of Leopold’s coronation at Prague; but 
Haydn declined attending, and for the following 
reason, ‘‘ Where Mozart is, Haydn dare not come.” 
Mozart was. accustomed to call Haydn his master; 
and he inscribed to him a set of quartettes in these 
words: ‘‘The dedication of this work is due to 
Haydn, since from his examples I learnt how to 
compose quartettes.” He also attributed the subse- 
quent improvement in his style to the conversations 
he had enjoyed with Gluck while in Vienna, added 
to his study of the works of that great master. 
When Sebastian Bach was asked how he succeeded 
in becoming so eminent an organist he answered, 
““T was industrious, whoever is, equally diligent will 
be equally successful.” To a pupil who complained 
that the lesson he had set him was too difficult; 
Bach, with his recorded sweet smile, said, ‘‘ Only 
practice it steadily and you will play it well. You 
have ten as good fingers as I have; and nature has 
given me no endowment that she has not as freely 
extended to you. Judging by myself, application is 
everything.” Another anecdote of Bach, as con- 


|nected with Handel, raises him still higher in one’s 


admiration as a modest son of genius. So highly 
did he esteem the talent of the latter, that he ex- 
pressed the greatest anxiety to become personally 
acquainted with him; at the point of time. however, 
when he expected to realize his wish, Handel left 
Germany for England, At three subsequent inter- 
vals he returned to visit his native town of Halle. 
Upon the first occasion, in 1719, Bach, who was at 
Coethen, only four miles distant, set off as soon as 
he heard of his arrival; but Handel had left that 
very morning At the time of Handel’s second 
visit, in 1785, Bach was at Leipsic, but confined by 
illness. He sent his son to him with a polite request 


| that Handel would come to him. The engagements 
of the latter were too numerous to allow of his ac- 


cepting the invitation. When Handel made his last 
visit to Halle, in 1753, Bach was dead, We can 
scarcely imagine am ‘“‘engagement” that ought to 
have interfered with a desired interview on the part 
of such a man as Sebastian Bach. 


ANECDOTE OF CATALINI.—Her want of literary at- 
tainments, joined to her vivacity in conversation, 
sometimes produced ludicrous scenes. When at the 
Court of Weimer, she was placed, at a dinner party, 
by the side of Goethe, as a mark of respect to her, 
on the part of her host. The lady knew nothing of 
Goethe, but being struck by his majestic appear- 
ance, and the great attention of which he was the 
object, she inquired of the gentleman on her othe. 
side what was his name. ‘‘ The celebrated Goethe, 
madame,” was the answer. ‘ Pray, on what instru- 
ment does he play?” was the next question. ‘* He 
is no performer, madame, he is the renowned author 
of Werter.” ‘‘ Oh, yes, yes, 1 remember,” said Ca- 
talini; and turning to the venerable poet, she ad- 
dressed him, ‘* Ah, sir, what an admirer I am of 
Werter.” A low bow was the acknowledgement of 
so flattering a compliment. ‘*I never,” continued 
the lively lady, ‘tl never read anything half so 
laughable in my life. What a capital farce it is, 
sir.” ‘‘Madame,” said the poét, looking aghast, 
‘the Sorrows of Werter a farce?” ‘‘Oh, yes, nev- 
er Was anything so exquisitely ridiculous,” rejoined 
Catalini, laughing heartily as she enjoyed ‘the re- 
membrance. And it turned out that she had been 
talking all the while of a ridiculous parody of Wer- 
ter, which she had seen performed at one of the 
minor theaters of Paris, and in which the sentiment. 
ality of Goethe’s tale had been unmercifully ridi- 
culed. The poet did not get over his mortification 
the whole evening, and the fair singer’s credit at the 
Court of Weimer was sadly impaired by this display 
of her ignorance of the illustrious Goethe and the 
‘*Sorrows of Werter.” 


Lorp Byron used to say that a love of music was 
a sign of effeminacy; upon being asked, however, if 
he thought Alfred the Great and Martin Luther 
effeminate men, he was silent. He maintained that 
lively music was always the best; another undoubted 
mistake. He has, we believe, eulogized Mozart in 
his writings, but Rossini and the modern Italians 
were his real favorites, and of their melodies he in- 
variably preferred the most noisy. For sacred mu- 
sic he cared nothing. A festival concert would have 
bored him to the last degree of endurance. We 
have never had the good fortune to hear what are 
Mr. Moore’s musical tastes, but from the native sim- 
plicity and strength of some of his melodies, it is 
probable that he differed widely from his noble 


| friend. 
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Gorresponienrce. 


Letter from Boston. 


THE Opera SEASON FrNnancraALLy A FarLurE—A 
New Prota Donna—TuHE HARVARD SYMPHONY 
ConcERTS—TuHE CoLLEGE or Music—Tur New 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Mustc—CaMILiA 
Urso’s Concert ComMPANY—THEODORE THOMAS 
—Some Flowers—Tue THeaters, Erc. 

Boston, November 17, 1873. 
The Maretzek Opera season opened at the Boston 
Theater on the 27th of October, and closed Novem- 
ber 8th. Maretzek happened along just in time to 
catch the “panic,” and he had it severely. Four 
dollar opera is rather high for hard times, and al- 
though Boston took kindly to Di Murska and Tam- 
berlik, and already accounted Lucca a prime favor- 
ite, it couldn’t stand the high pressure. Then Lucca 
was taken ill just after the season opened, and this 
was another drawback. Altogether it was up hill 
work for Maretzek and his backers, and a consider- 
able amount of money was lost in the two weeks 
season. ‘Twelve performances were given, and the 
only really full house was attracted by ‘‘ Don Gio- 
vanni,” in which not only Lucca, Di Murska, Tam- 
berlik and Jamet appeared, but also Madame Licht- 
may, the German prima donna, who was engaged 
expressly for the part of Donna Anna. The cast 
was a remarkable one, and the conjunction of these 
great artists was something to be long remembered. 

The performance would have been good throughout 

but for the incapacity of Signor Mari, who was the 

Don Giovanni of the evening, and the fact that Sig- 

nor Ronconi, who sustained the role of Mazetto, 

was old enough for Mazetto’s grandfather. Signor 

Mari sings false with a greater persistency than any 

singer 1 ever heard, except Madame Louisa Mar- 

chetti, who mage her first and only appearance on 
the 3d, as Violetti, in ‘‘La Traviata.” Madame 

Marchetti came from Naples, and this was her first 

appearance in America. She has a voice of fair 

quality, though thin and piercing in its upper tones, 
and she executes with facility, but her intonation is, 
or it was on this occasion, wretchedly false. The 
house was the smallest of the season, but quite as’ 
good as the performance deserved. After Madame 

Lucca had been taken ill, Madame Rudersdorff was 

engaged for two nights, inasmuch as Madame Di 

Murska was unable to sing every night. The vener- 

able prima donna first appeared as Leonora, in ‘‘ 

Trovatore,” and surprised everybody, not only by 

the earnestness and dramatic intensity of her imper- 

sonation, but by the real excellence of her singing. 

Signor Tamberlik was also heard to great advantage 

as Manrico, and no other performance in the entire 

twelve aroused an equal amount of applause. On 
the second night Madame Rudersdorff appeared as 

Pamina in ‘‘The Magic Flute.” She was not suce- 

cessful in this role. Madame Lucca appeared only 

four times—once as Margherita in ‘‘ Faust,” twice as 

Leonora in ‘* La Favorita,” and once as Zerlina in 

“Don Giovanni.” In all three operas she won an 

immense degree of success. Madame Di Murska, 

whose high notes are truly wonderful, won her 
greatest success as the Queen of Night, in ‘‘ The 

Magic Flute,” and as Martha in Flotow’s opera. 

She also appeared in ‘‘La Somnambula,” ‘‘ Lucia,” 

“Il Trovatore,” and as Donna Elvira, in ‘‘ Don 

Gievanni.” Tamberlik, although past his prime as 

a singer, is still a consummate artist, and his voice 

retains much of its power. He appeared twice in 

“Tl Trovatore,” with great success, and also twice 

in ‘* Lucia,” once in ‘‘ Martha,” and as Don Ottavio 

in ‘* Don Giovanni.” Since Maretzek and his troupe 
left Boston he seems to have fared even worse than 
ever, and there are tumors of a disintegration of his 
forces. 

The Harvard Musical Association began its ninth 
season of symphony concerts, at Music Hall, on the 


afternoon of the 6th inst. The attendance was not 
so large as in past years, but there was still a very 
good house. The orchestra is composed of about 
the same material as last year, except that Mr. Au- 
gust Fries takes the part of leader of the violins, in 
place of Mr. Eichberg. The programme embraced 
Weber’s ‘‘Der Freischutz” overture, and Beeth- 
oven’s second symphony, as purely orchestral num- 
ber; a piano-forte concerto, by Sterndale Bennett 
(No. 4in F minor), played by Mr. Ernest Perabo; 
and several songs, which were agreeably rendered 
by Miss Clara Doria. The second concert takes 
place next Thursday afternoon, the 20th, when the 
following programme will be performed: Overture 
to ‘‘Egmont,” Beethoven; sinfonie concertante, for 
violin and viola, Mozart, performed by Messrs. C. 
N. Allen and J. Mullaly; song from the ‘‘Son and 
Stranger,” ‘‘ When the Evening Bells,” Mozart, sung 
by Mr. Nelson Varley; Nocturne, from ‘‘ Midsum- 
mer’s Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn; Beethoven’s 
‘“« Adelaide,” sung by Mr. Varley; and Schumann’s 
Symphony, N. 1, in B flat. The series includes ten 
concerts in all, and they will be given fortnightly, 
closing March 19, 1874. 

The New York Glee Singers (Miss Henrietta 
Beebe, soprano; Miss Louise Finch, contralto; Mr. C. 
G. Bush, alto; Mr. G. G@. Rockwood, tenor; Mr. W. 
H Beckett, baritone; and Mr. G. E. Aiken, basso; 
with Mr C. Florio as pianist), gave two choice con- 
certs at Mechanics’ Hall, on the 11th and 138th, both 
of which were fully and fashionably attended. 
These vocalists have acquired great proficiency in 
rendering the class of music they have taken up as 
a specialty, and the music itself is well worthy of 
attention. Some of the productions of the old En- 
glish glee writers are strikingly beautiful. On ac- 
count of the marked success of these two concerts, 
the party have decided to give another at Music 
Hall, December 29th. 

The Camilla Urso Concert Company, which has 
been making a very successful tour through New 
England, gave a concert at Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke’s Church, on the 10th, in connection with 
one of the lecture courses. The charming violinist 
met with a very cordial reception, and so did the 
artists of her troupe, Miss Abell, Mr. Tom 
Karl, Mr. J. R. Thomas, and Mr. August Sauret, a 
very talented young pianist, and the brother of M. 
Sauret, the violinist, who recently married Mlle. 
Theresa Carreno in London. The troupe is an ex- 
ceedingly good one, and will meet with success 


everywhere. 
The New England Conservatory of Music has re- 


cently given some very fine concerts. Its 312th re- 
cital took place at Wesleyan Hall, last Saturday. 
On that occasion Mr. H. G. Tucker, the pianist, 
who has recently joined the board of teachers at the 
Conservatory, Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen, the well-known 
baritone, who is also connected with the institution, 
and Mr. Wulf Fries, the violoncellist, another in- 
structor, were the performers. The programme em- 
braced works by Beethoven, Schubert, Raff, Liszt, 
Donizetti, and Chopin. The regular quarterly con- 
cert of the New England Conservatory occurs to- 
day, at Music Hall, this afternon. In this the pupils 
take part, in a fine programme of vocal solos and 
choruses, piano solos and organ solos. In addition 
to Mr. Tucker, Messrs. B. F. Lang and W. F. Ap- 
thorp have also recently been engaged as teachers, 
and Mrs. E. Garrett has returned. The winter term 
will begin next Monday, the 24th. 

The College of Music founded in connection with 
Boston University, is making good progress, al- 
though the number of students is not large. Dr. 
Tourjee, the dean, has made arrangements whereby 
the students may attend without extra cost, all the 
lecture courses of the College of Liberal Arts, and 
also the Harvard Symphony rehearsals. Professor 
Cross begins a course of lectures before the College 
of Music, December 5th, on the subject of acous- 
tics, 


The Catholic Choral Union took a prominent part 
in the great Catholic Festival, which was held at 
Music Hall, last Thursday night. The music on 
that occasion was under the direction of Mr. George 
E. Whiting. Some idea may be had of the elabor- 
ateness of the floral decorations, on the occasion of 
the festival, when it is stated that among the items 
were 20,000 yards of smilax, 150,000 carnation pinks, 
50,000 camelias, 200,000 chrysanthemums, 300,000 
rosebuds and 5,000 calla lilies. In addition to these 
were numerous plants, grasses and ivies. The bal- 
conies were festooned with flowers and garlands, 
baskets of exotics hanging at every loop, and from 
the center of the ceiling festoons led to every part 
of the hall. The pillars and front of the stage were 
concealed by twining plants and flowers, and the 
lobbies and passage ways resembled conservatories. 
Over fifty cages of singing birds hung around the 
balconies. 

A series of Sunday evening concerts has been in- 
stituted at the new place of meeting of the Parker 
Fraternity, corner of Berkeley and Appleton streets, 
with fine success. The old Puritans would have 
marvelled much at the programmes and perform- 
ances. Operatic selections, polkas, waltzes, and the 
like, are frequently played, and the two Children’s 
Symphonies of Haydn and Romberg were among 
last night’s features. A young colored pianist of 
great promise, named Jamieson, also appeared last 
evening. 

Theodore Thomas is to give seven grand concerts 
at Music Hall, on the 28th and 29th insts., and De- 
cember 1st, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 6th. One is in con- 
nection with a lecture course. Mrs. Anna Granger 
Dow, the soprano, and Mr. M. W. Whitney, the 
basso, have been engaged to assist. Mr. Louis Lue- 
beck, a violoncellist of high repute in Europe, who 
has just jomed Mr. Thomas’ forces, will also appear. 

Mr. Ernest Perabo, announces two. piano-forte re- 
citals, the first of which takes place next Friday, 
and the second December 5th. On the latter date 
he will have the assistance of the Beethoven Quin- 
tette Club. Mr. Perabo’s programmes are invariably 
fresh and interesting. 

Mr. Frederic Boscovitz gives a concert at Tremont 
Temple next Friday, under the auspices of the Bos- 
ton Conservatory of Music. 

Miss Henrietta Maurer, a piano pupil of Mr. Pe- 
tersilea’s music school, was the recipient of a com- 
plimentary concert at Tremont Temple, on the 7th. 
She is going to Europe. 

The artists of Mr. Petersilea’s school gave a con- 
cert at the Meionaon, November 1. . 

The Hampton colored singers gave a concert for 


‘the Memphis sufferers, at Music Hall, on the 8th, 


and the North Carolina colored choristers are to 
make their first appearance, at Tremont Temple, 
next Wednesday evening. 

The Orpheus Musical Society are to have another 
musical and social re-union, at their rooms, No. 548 
Washington street, next Monday evening. 

Master Henry Stephen Walker, a young English 
pianist who was brought over to this country by Mr. 
and Mrs. Scott Siddons, is to give a private concert 
at Mechanics’ Hall, to-day. 

Mr. C. H. Morse has been appointed in Mr. Peter- 
silea’s place as organist at Tremont Temple. This 
gentleman is giving a series of concerts in Woburn, 


-Mass., with the aid of Boston and local talent. 


Mr. W. J. D. Leavitt's oratorio, ‘‘The Coronation 
of David,” is to be performed in the neighboring 
city of Portland, December 18th. Mr. Leavitt 
studied several years abroad, under Sir Julius Bene- 
dict. 

The projected concerts by Campanini and others 
of the Strakosch Troupe, which were to have taken 
place towards the end of the present month, have 
been given up on account of “hard times.” 

Business at the theaters has fallen off considerably 
of late. The Museum, however, found an elaborate 
setting of ‘‘London Assurance” a paying card, for 
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between. two and three weeks. Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Florence are playing a poor engagement at the Bos- 
ton Theater. Salvini, the Italian tragedian, follows 
them next Monday, and then—from the sublime to 
the ridiculous—we descend to the ‘‘ Black Crook.” 
RANGER. 


East Sagrnaw, November 15th. 
EDITOR SONG JOURNAL: 

Mr. H. B. Roney’s Organ Concerts, which two 
years ago we were in the habit of counting among 
our “institutions,” had of late become rare events, so 
we were not surprised on Tuesday, October 21, to find 
the large Congregational Church filled, since the pub- 
lic and been notified that they might once more en- 
joy the long-missed treat. The concert was given for 
the benefit of Miss Krenkell, the favorite soprano of 
the Baptist Church, and, as we said above, the attend- 
a ce was surprising, in spite of a drizzling rain and 
b. d streets. ; 

We came just in time to getaseat. Prinied pla- 
cards, posted in the vestibule, politely requested the 


tardy ones not to enter during the execution of pieces. 


This precaution, which might (theoretically) seem 
superfluous among well bred people, all concert goers 
know to be necessary for the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of at least the first pieces. 

Although we have heard the “ Overture to William 
Tell,” which opened the concert, on our organ before, 
it appeared this time surpassingly beautiful and rich 
in orchestral effects. The programme was as follows: 


L“Overtane): “eV itiens ‘Tella, het ie seice <odddeoeg Sac ck Rossini 

Transcribed for organ by Dudley Buck. 
2, CANCUN OOM ams stm eeti sins cigtic Mpa Oe ss 06 vie'on wie siren Mozart 
Quartette. 
3. Song, “ Beyond” ......0- Bede dat ddtlew tices ieee F. W. Root 
Mr. A. A. Day. 
4. Duet, “I Heard a Voice”...... Be eee ee Glover 
Mies Krenkell and Miss Avery. 
4 


- “March of the Men of Harleck,” Harmonized by J. Barnby 
Quartette. 
. “Theme and Variations,” in A flat........-..-s0ee L. Thiele 
H. B. Roney. 
. Aria, ‘“ Hernani, Rescue Me,” from “ Ernani”’........ Verdi 
Miss Krenkell. 


8," “Good: Night, Beloved’? 5 «35 «sists oaveeee ss os Ciro Pinsuti 
Quartette. 
9. Deseriptive Song, “The, Raft.’ crpeciceveivede cvin's Pinsuti 
Mr. Tibbetts. 
10, SE BiresDanmbe wiv G1GZOS soc weiss ps <i sipnes dees a0enlw Strauss 
Transcribed for organ by H. B. Roney. 
11, Song, “ Do you think that the Moon could have seen 


«eoveesd. R. Thomas 


Mr. Clark. 


12. Duet from the fourth act of *‘ Trovotore”’ ............ Verdi 
Mizs Krenkell and Mr. Tibbetts. 
13. “Gypsy Life: .ccccddaceebvetees ce shdavesets R. Schumann 
Quartette and Solos. 
14 Colisenm March.......... Spwaiies den see ee Lt Toulmin 


Transcribed for organ by H. B. Roney. 

The programmes were something quite new and 
novel, being of eight pages, and containing interesting 
descriptions of some of the more difficult pieces, to- 
gether with facts about the composer’s life, etc. De 
seriptions were given of Nos. 1, 2, 8, 6, 9 and 13. 
These descriptive programmes are of excellence, con 
tributing greatly to the enjoyment of the concert, and 
have an educating influence on concert goers. 

The singing was throughout creditable, and in some 
parts excellent. The aria from ‘ Ernani” was finely 
rendered. Miss Krenkell’s voice is very sweet, and 
withal strong, and her fine taste and expression con- 
tribute greatly to make her the favorite she is. 

Mr. Tibbetts, who sang with her the duet from 
‘“Troyatore,” is a new man to us, but made an excel- 
lent impression. He is possessed of a fine and wel! 
cultivated voice, and we hope to hear more of him the 
approaching season. Among the quartettes, we great- 
ly enjoyed “ Gypsy Life,” which was sung with grea: 
spirit and expression. 

Mr, Clark’s and Mr, Day’s songs were well received, 
and seemed to be enjoyed highly, 

The audience cheered repeatedly, but encores had 
been declared a nuisance, and refused beforehand, by 
the following note upon the programmes: “ Owing to 


the lengih of the programme, encores cannot be per- 
mitted.” So we settled down to the enjoyment of a 
fine concert not drawn out disproportionately by repe- 
titions, 


The singing was good, but the playing was better , 
or at least to us who are partialto the organ. The 
Thiele “ Themes and Variations.” with its varied diffi- 
culties, we considered at first a doubtful selection for 
the audience, but the music was so grand and_ beauti- 
ful, and the piece so excellently executed, that it im- 
pressed, seemingly, all very much, and delighted all 
who are admirers of the classical style of organ music, 
The taste of the prblic in general has undergone a 
decided change for the better since Mr. Roney came 
among us. His organ playing has made us acquainted 


with some of the most beautiful com. ositions of the } 


old, as well as modern masters. 


Though the idea of the “Blue Danube Waltzes,” 
upon the great orgnn, may shock some of extremely 
classical ear, still it was introduced to please the pop- 
ular taste, and we are sure it had the desired effect 
with many, for it was the piece of the evening. The 
variety thereby produced was truly surprising, while 
it was rich in orchestral effects, an inspiriting in the 
highest degree. As a whole it was a fine concert, and 
we cherish the hope that this is but the preface of 
good things to us and many others in the valley of 
music, where salt has not lost its savor. The financial 
result we have reason to believe was satisfactory. 


N. 


(To the musician conversant with the nature of the 


organ as the king of instruments, there is no mystery | 


in the combination of diapason, reeds, strings or tym- | 


panum. 
of the reeds in the instrument at all. Science, in the 
commodities of which these reeds are composed, has 
long since developed their vivacious power of speaking 
quickly to the touch brought to bear upon them, and 


the effects arising therefrom in instrumentation, devel- | 


oped under the masterly hand of Weber, must flow to 
him. Hence the organ is King. Do you want the 
string, its in the organ. Do you want the reed, its in 
the organ. Do you want the tympanum, its in the 
organ. Do you want the diapason, its in the organ. 


This latter is the root and foundation of them all, and 


therefore much of the music of the old masters, as 
well as that more molern, can‘be rendered with better 
effect on the organ than any other instrument.—Ep. 
Sone JOURNAL | 


CuicaGo, November 20th, 1873. 


We are dull, very dull, most astonishingly dull. 
{ 


And why isit? Give it up? 


Well, we are short of cash, and that makes us| 


dull. 

Whether the state of the money market has af- 
fected our musical world I do not know, but certain 
it is we are dull. 


This has been the quietest month we have known 
for some time, A few concerts by home talent, has 
been our bill of fare for November. The principal 
event was the concert of the Apollo Club, and 
Theodore Thomas’ orchestra, which was a grand suc- 


cess, and was well attended. 


Prof. Louis Talk gave a grand organ recital on 
the 10th, at which time he introduced Miss Laura 
Stelzner, who fairly captured her large audience 
with her singing, and was received at once as a pop- 
ular favorite. 

We are looking forward to next month with very 
agreeable anticipations, for then comes Max Maret- 
zek and his opera company, Lucca, Di Murska, 
Tamberlik. If we cannot enjoy ourselves with 
such singers we deserve to suffer. 

We have an orchestra here (the Academy of Mu- 
sic) that is fast gaining for itself an enviable repu- 
tation, under the baton of Prof. George Leosch. 
They render music in a style not often heard from a 
theatrical orchestra. 


There is no mystery connected with the use| 


The monetary crisis had its effect on the theatrical 
world as well as the musical. 

Slim houses were the order until the arrival of the. 
celebrated Vokes Family, then things were changed. 
To look in at the Academy on one of their nights, 
no one would suppose that money was scarce. We 
all regret that their stay was so short, and they may 
be sure of a good warm reception should they come 
this way again. 

Frank E. Aiken has closed his Wabash Avenue 
theater, and joined the Morris Comedy Company as 
“stale 

All things must have an end, and so the great 
Inter-State Industrial Exposition, etc., ended on 
November 12th. Its end was glorious, for it was a 
charity day, and all charitably inclined people went, 
just for sweet charity’s sake, of course, not to see 
the Exposition, for they had all seen that, so it must 
be for charity, unless, indeed, they went to see what 
kind of bonnet Mrs. F. or Mrs. D. had on. But it 
is all over, and our country cousins, who have come 
from near and far to see our great show, have gone 
home more impressed than ever with the idea that 
Chicago is a great city, and who says she aint. 

Echo answers. 

Charlotte Cushman and Mrs. Bowers have helped 
to amuse us. 

But this letter is already too long, so, as I said be- 
fore, all things must have an end, and here it is 

JOHNIE. 


On Man’s Mortality. 


AN OLD POEM OF 1562. 


Like as the damask rose you see, 
Or like the blossom on the tree 
Or like the dainty flower of May, 
Or like the morning to the day, 
Or like the sun, or like the shade, 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had 
E’en such is man; whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done. 
The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 
The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 
The sun sets, the shadow flies, 
The gourd consumes, and man he dies! 
Like to the grass that’s newly sprung, 

_ Or like a tale that’s new begun, 
Or like the bird that’s here to-day, 
Or like the pearled dew of May, 
Or like an hour, or like a span, 
Or like the singing of a swan, 
E’en such is man; who lives by breath, 
Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The grass withers, the tale is ended, 
The bird is flown, the dew’s ascended, 
The hour is short, the span not long, 
The swan’s near death—man’s life is done. 


A LARK rises, singing, from her nest, and when 
she returns she drops, singing, into it. Some men 
go forth from their homes whistling or singing forth 
the cheerfulness of their feelings. They return at 
night, weary it may be by toil, but night, and 
bright faces and glad hearts wait to welcome them. 
A great man once said, ‘“‘I have learned in whatso- 
ever state I am therewith to be content.” He learn- 
ed, and what he learned we all may learn, 


WHEN I see leaves drop from the trees in the 
beginning of autumn, just such, think I, is the 
friendship of the world. While the sap of main- 
tenance lasts my friends swarm in abundance, but 
in the winter of need they leave me naked. He is 
a happy man who hath a true friend at his need; 
but he is more truly happy who hath no need of 
friends. 


THE setting of a great hope is like the setting of 
the sun. The brightness of our life is gone, shad- 
ows of the evening fall around us, and the world 
seems but a dim reflection itself—a broader shadow. 
We look forward into the coming lonely night; the 
soul withdraws itself. Then stars arise, and the 
night is holy.— Longfellow. 


Evpuonious.— A German journal speaks of a 
young authoress who has distinguished herself in 
the literary world; she is called the Baroness de 
Klopskaerstoo and Piekalkreaken. 
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A Few Words with Our Readors. 


The present number of the Sone JouRNAL com- 
pletes the third volume. Three years ago, we 
launched our little sheet upon its voyage of discov- 
ery, upon the broad and shoreless musical ocean of 
life’s tempestuous sea, without chart, compass, 
plummet, or theodolite, whereby to measure our 
bearings, except the pleasant, approving smiles of 
approbation that have spoken us from patrons and 
contemporaries. We have pursued our voyage, till 
the gladdening cry, ‘‘ Land, ahoy!” greets our ear, 
and gives heart to the fainting hopes that has caused 
fear and anxiety during the years past. Without 
chart or the lights to guide the way-worn mariner in 
the storms to be encountered, except those that 
shine out upon us, with effulgent ray, from the 
headlands of thought, in the master-minds of Han 
del, Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Schu- 
man, Wagner, Strauss, and, not to multiply unduly, 
the artists of our own land (that should be mention- 
ed in the catalogue) when analyzed, will be found 
to be as smart as the authors above cited. The mu- 
sical language, like that of the Latin of ancient lit- 
erature, is replete with the science of the language, 
and tells upon principles in form, in substance, and 
design, to influence the mind in all its phases. This 
we find developed, from day to day, in the progress 
made in our advancement in music, coupled with 
an experience which may always be placed on the 
right side in successful undertakingsof the kind. 

THE Sone JOURNAL is a musical paper; and its 
aim is to advance the cause of music; and we point 
with pride to the course pursued in its past, asa 
pledge of future development. It is true, it is like 
a little stone cut out of the mountain of the great 
State of Michigan, but it is rolling, and its influence 
is felt iv and through both peninsulas of our State; 
and the sweet songs its pages contain are inspiriting 
the hearts of thousands in their daily toil by day, 
as well as the evening rest around the hearthstone 
of home and loved ones by night. 

But, while the cheering, happifying influence of 
music, presented from month to month, is potent 
and telling for good, yet we deem it of secondary 
importance in the control of a musical journal. 
The time is fully at hand when not only the true 
interests of musical literature should be discussed, 
but also information of momenty value, and that 
tending to future time, as well as all time. Make a 
newsy, spicy paper, tell us what is going on in the 
musical world at home and abroad, from the merest 
tyro that swings the flail in the conduct of a choir, 
to the artist entrancing his thousands in the opera 
and concert hall. Tell us of the prodigies arising 
from obscurities unlooked for, and the scintillations 
of genius being thrown off, in theory and practice, 
from the firmament of the musical heavens. Well, 
dip the pen in colors adorned with jeweled rhetoric, 
and let its flow be limpid and sweet, is art advanced 


= 


thereby, or artists made from such a mill? We an- 
swer with emphasis, 7. It is only by hard, long 
and persistent study and labor, that the great truths 
of music are acquired, and when thus obtained duly 
developed by toil unremitting, on the part of the 
possessors, for its general diffusion. 

The favorite idea of a genius among us, is of one 
who never studies, or who studies nobody can tell 
when; at midnight, or at odd times and intervals, 
and now and then strikes out, at a heat, as the phrase 
is, some wonderful production. This is a character 
that has figured largely in the history of music, in 
the person of many which we might name—*‘ loose 
fellows about town,” loungers in the country, who 
slept in ale houses and wrote in bar rooms, who 
took up the pen asa magician’s wand to supply 
their wants. Now, we ask, is it the province of the 
conductor of a musical journal to chronicle the 
irregularities and foolish eccentricities of genius of 
such a type? ‘‘The young man,” it is often satd, 
‘has genius enough, if he would only study.” 
Now the truth is, that genius will study, it is that in 
the mind which does study. He may not always 
use books. All study is not reading, any more than 
all reading is study. 

We cannot express, in words of our own, the 
opinions we entertain, better than that givén us by 
the able editor of Brainard’s Musical World, there- 
fore we take the liberty of quoting. Here it is: 

“We have not much faith in prodigies. Though 
their performances cause astonishment, and incline 
the credulous to suspect a miracle, they are imma- 
ture and have but little, if any, artistic merit. As 
in Blind Tom, many are captivated by the negro 
at the piano, forgetting altogether art itself, so do 
many admire the tender youth of the performer, 
and cover with the mantle of charity all deficien- 
cies. Very seldom do any of these youthful per- 
formers ripen into manhood or womanhood. 
More than this, they seldom ripen into that artistic 
activity which the world was led to expect of them. 
In reading old journals of music one is surprised 
to find so many prodigies mentioned, of whom 
great things were predicted and expected, but whose 
names to this day are unknown in musical history. 
They caused some ripples on the shore of their 
career, but did not produce that grand tidal wave 
which was expected of them. Thus they passed 
away like the track of a ship, leaving but a momen- 
tary mark of their existence. 

““Mozart, Mendelssohn and others were prodigies, 
teaching us the lesson, that they may live to do 
great deeds, but by far the greater number of the 
so-called ‘‘ prodigies” die, without reaching that 
development necessary to make a permanent impres- 
sion on the art world, while still others live to a ripe 
old age, but are found to be mere cheats.” 


Music. 


What ¢s music? A smile, a tear, a glory, a long- 
ing after the things of eternity. It lives in all cre- 
ated existence, in man, and every object that sur- 
rounds him. There is music in the gentle influence 
of love, and the sharper pangs of affliction, which 
stir the quiet broodings of the soul over the memo- 
ries of early years, and chains it to thoughts of glory 
and happiness in the spirits’ fruitage beyond the 
golden gates. There is music in the chorus of na- 
ture’s great orchestra, as it glitters in the wave, 
sending to us the under tones of God’s great orches- 
tra, held in hand by the baton which wields a world’s 


destiny, the master minds of which have in the past | 
caught a faint glimpse, and those of the present are | 


ciphering to decipher the sequences flowing there- 
from. 

We say, then, there is music in the harmonies of 
nature. It glitters in the wave, the rainbow, the 
lightning, and the star, Its cadence is heard in the 
thunder, in the cataract; its softer tones go sweetly 
up from the thousand vice-harps of wind, and riyu- 


let and forest. The cloud and the sky go floating 
over us to the rhythm of its sweet melodies, and it 
ministers to heaven from the mountains of the earth, 
and the untrodden shrines of the ocean, There is 
not a moonlight ray that comes down upon the 
stream or hill, not a pianissimo breeze calling from 
its blue air-throne to the birds of the summer yal- 
leys, or sounding through midnight rains its low and 
mournful dirge over the perishing flowers of autumn, 
not a cloud bathing itself like an angel vision in the 
rosy gushes of autumn twilight, nor a rock glowing 
in the yellow starlight as if dreaming of the Eden, 
but is full of the beautiful influence of music. The 
earth and heaven are quickened by its spirit, and 
the heavens of the great deep, in tempest and in 
calm, are but its secret and mysterious breathing. 


A Look at Music as We See It. 


Who that has lived in. the world of music, by 
which we mean teachers and professionals, that have 
watched its progress in the developments of the last 
decade of years, can fail to have witnessed the mu- 
tations which characterize its phases in development. 
The teacher is not the same, the pupil is not the 
same. The schools, the conservatories, the teachers 
all, seem to halt in the march of progress, and in- 
quire with saddened face, where next? We have 
striven for truth in the instructions imparted to pu- 
pils in the past; but this school teaches me wrong 
in the course pursued; that school declares me het- 
erodox in all my teachings; and hence, while labor- 
ing as duty prompted, desirous of doing God’s ser- 
vice, I’ve been serving the devil from first to last. 
Not a singer nor player made, and why? Because 
instruction was given on common sense principles, 
and not in accordance with the rubrics of certain 
schools, the mention of which would be invidious, 
and bring down upon us the anathemas unsought by 
the declaration of truths patent in the existing state 
of music, 

We have said thus much without designing to 
censure or reproach any school, any teacher, any 
influences in the world, but, as introductory to the 
question, propounded with emphasis, why is it, and 
how account for the fact that readers of music are 
not made with the facility now-a-days as twenty- 
five years ago? The experience of the past, the 
boasted advancement in the teaching of principles, 
coupled with the physiological control and develop- 
ment of the vocal organs, the largely increased fa- 
cilities for the proper cultlvation of the ear; these, 
with kindred influences, suggestive to every mind, 
inquire where are the readers of music, where the 
students in the analysis of the ‘‘ art divine.” 


Stray Readings—Stray Thoughts. 


The Lockport (N. Y.) papers talk in glowing style 
of Butterfield’s “ Belshazzar,” recently rendered ; and 
Bergen and Batavia, in the same State, are frolicsome 
over the oratorio of “ Esther, the beautiful Queen,” 
and the popularity of Chadwick’s “Excursion” is 
growing daily. 

Several choirs in the city of Rochester have recently 
become demoralized, and some broken up, because of 
a panic in church finances. Just see how Brother 
BARNES talks about this matter: 


‘Some churches, doling out the least co'»pensation 
for their music, unreasonably expect just as fine sing- 
ing as where largest salaries are paid. As if singers 
could afford from #30 to $60 per quarter for private 
instruction—devote one or two evenings a week to 
rehearsals, through all sorts of weather, and then 
sing for the pleasure and edification of wealthy 
churches, gratis.” 


| It is strange, yes, passing strange, that such should 
| be the state of things. Go back with me in the his- 
| tory of the music of your city twenty-five years, when 
|Mason, Hastings, Webb, Bradbury, and Root, were 
around annually with their conventions. Did they 
have choirs in those days? Did they become demor- 
alized, on account of $380 or $60 dollars per quarter 
' for private instruction 4 
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Something to be Talked About. 


A bare glance at the music of the churches of all 
denominations in our city, will convince the most 
skeptical opponents of congregational singing that we 
are returning to the good old ways of our fathers. 
The Presbyterian, the Congregational, the Baptist, the 
Methodist and the Episcopal, all, in fine, are coming 
down (no, we don’t like the phrase) going up to the 
good old ways of our fathers in this direction of 
worship. It is true some of the churches still adhere 
to the limits of a quartette to lead their congregation 
in this part of worship, but their exclusive monopoly 
and control ends with the opening piece, and music 
familiar, in which all may unite, is thereafter strictly 
adhered to, as it should be. « 

Among the influences which have tended largely to 
bring about this desirable state of things, we may al- 
lude to those exerted by the inauguration of what 
have been termed “ Praise Meetings,” in which the 
legitimate service of prayer and preaching have been 
given to singing by the congregation for an entire 
evening. Another, the schools established in many 
of the churches, designed to educate the children and 
youth; and among the most marked results from this 
source for good, will be found at the New Trinity M. 
E. Church. Here we find a school, studying and 
practicing in principles, on Wednesday evening, and 
many of the same, together with the church, choir 
and congregation, on Friday evening, preparing for 
the Sabbath service to follow, under the able guidance 
of their teacher and leader, Prof. J. H. Pixley. Now 
a course judiciously pursued, and carried to its legiti- 
mate ends, can but result in the good desired, 
or aim pursued after, 


We are all Natural Musicians. 


Music is a science, as truthful in the revelations of 
nature’s laws, as mathematics, or any other of God’s 
laws, given us for study and practice. The analysis 
of principles involved in these, are as diversified as 
are the conventionalisms of nationality, as the schisms 
in church creeds, or the every-day-life in differences of 
opinion, upon matters pertaining to weal or woe pecu- 
niary. Hence, to litigate the differences existing in 
the mind of the Frenchman, the German, the Italian, 
or the Englishman, involves a difficulty, which, aside 
from predilections arising from education, there is no 


difficulty at all, and can be settled in a moment. God 
has made us alike, essentially, and to ignore this, will 
not answer for the revelations of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Let us, then, come up to the truth, that the 
Norseman of the North, and the favored son of the 
South, are God’s children of song, designed by Him 
to render the praise due from each, to Him alone. 


The Song Journal for 1874. 
LOOK AT. THIS. 


The publishers have perfected arrangements to for- 
ward, GRATUITOUSLY, to any and all parties who will 
send them Zwelve Dollars, or twelve new subscribers 
for the Sona JOURNAL for 1874,—and also an extra 
copy of the same—a beautiful CHRoMo, valued at 
Six Dollars. This present is selected, designed and 
adapted especially for the ladies, but none the less 
valuable or desirable on that account, because it fur- 
nishes a lovely souvenir from any gentleman desirous 
of making a beautiful offering to a loved one. 


It will also be distinctly understood that the above 
liberal offer will in no way conflict with those hereto- 
fore made in our premium list, as iat will be strictly 
adhered to, in all cases where the requisite number for 
the chromo are not obtained. 

C. J. WHITNEY & Co., 197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


Scientific Lecture by Professor Morse. 


Professor J. M. B. Sill, of the Detroit Female 
Seminary, ever alive to the wants of the public in 
the advancement science, has engaged Professor 
Morse, of Salem, Massachusetts, to deliver two lec- 
tures on natural history, at the Opera House, Decem- 


ber 5th and 6th. We deem this enterprise an impor- 
tant one for the interest of science in Detroit. Pro- 
fessor Morse is a charming and instructive lecturer, 
and will delight all who hear him. We hope this 
experiment will show that scientific lectures can 
succeed in Detroit. 


C. J. Whitney & Co,’s Catalogue of Sheet 
Music. 


During the past year, from month to month, we 
have examined with unusual care the publication of 
every piece of music, vocal and instrumental, issued 
by this house, and hence but reiterate as a whole, 
the opinions heretofore declared of each singly. 
No one, however, can go back in the examination, 
throughout the extensive catalogue, as we have 
done, without being impressed with the improve- 
ment in the character of recent compositions, com- 
pared with those of years ago. It may with truth 
be averred, that there is no house in our Jand put- 
ting forth music of a finer class, and thereby doing 
more to advance the cause of good music, and, 
therefore,more richly deserve the large patronage and 
signal success they are receiving. This catalogue is 
in press, arranged and classified in such manner as 
to facilitate reference to any piece, and will be soon 
issued. Send for it to 

C. J. WHITNEY & Co., 197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


The Amusement Season in Detroit. 


Since our last issue we have had a variety in musi- 
cal, dramatic and literary entertainments, charac- 
terized in diversity of adaptation to please the con- 
jecturer, and most acute caterer to the wants of the 
vox popult, in all its phases, And, what appears a 
little remarkable is, the hue and ery of panic and 
stringency in the money market, and the curtailment 
of expenses arising therefrom, all of which has not 
seemed to damp the ardor of desire to patronize and 
enjoy. 

And first, in order of date, the Holman Opera Com- 
pany gave us “ La Somnambula,” “ Cinderella,” ‘The 
Bohemian Girl,” ‘The Debutante,” “The Orphee,” 
and the Misere scene from ‘Il Trovatore.” Of the 
merits of the performances of this company, they 
have so often been ventilated in the daily press of the 
country, as also our contemporaries of the musical, 
that we feel it superfluous to enlarge, therefore we 
dismiss them for the present, as we understand they 
design to be with us again ere long, by saying their 
success was popular, and on return will receive a cor- 
dial greeting as they deserve. 

Theodore Thomas gave us two of his inimitable 
concerts on the evenings of November 5th and 6th. 
Mr. Thomas and his orchestra have always called 
forth that meed of praise, so justly merited, from the 
appreciative audiences that have ever greeted them in 
our city, and the only pang of regret is, we are to see 
him and them in like cavacity no more. He contem- 
plates soon entering upon a new field of effort, in 
which he may be assured the hearty wish of his nu- 
merous friends in Detroit will go out after hira, fora 
success commensurate with that which has crowned 
his labors in the past. That the concerts given have 
rare intellectual treats to all lovers of music, as well 
as sources of pleasure and enjoyment to all, is a truth 
patent to the artist, the connovssewr and the tyro in 
musical culture. The programmes of music performed 
have always been made with reference to the enter- 
tainment of all, and rendered with a perfection truly 
marvellous, developing the truth which is beginning 
to be understood, that the more light and fanciful in 
music requires a tact and talent in rendition beyond 
the converse of it in its character. 

On the evenings of November 7th and 8th the Sel- 
den Irwin Combination gave us Bronson Howard’s 
‘* Lillian’s Last Love.” As a play it has points of in- 
terest in plot, and also literary merit, beyond a passing 
notice, but in the hands of the personators of the 
prime characters, and the cast of the entire parts, we 


feel compelled to say it was an abortion in dramatic 
representation. It is painful to say this, nevertheless, 
adherence to truth prompts the declaration. 

THe VoKes FAMILY have also been with us. Of 
thts quartette of fun-provoking artists, we say, in un- 
qualified terms, they are orthodox in their line and, 
vastly more truthful in their delineations than anything 
we have had for a decade of years. No one can wt- 
ness their rendition of ‘ Belles of the Kitchen,” “ The 
Wrong Man in the Right Place,” or “One Touch oi 
Nature,” without an enjoyment of merriment of a 
type calculated to divine the role they design to repre- 
sent. They are truthful, and good in their aims, and 
will, in pantomime or representation in living manner, 
present to the observer, in truthful form, the ideas 
they wish to impart. This, we are aware, is saying 
much, but truth must guide the pen, as well as 
thought. 

Tue Detroit Musicat Society gave their sev- 
enth entertainment on the 21st inst., to one of the 
largest and most appreciative audiences ever assein- 
bled in the Opera House. As we were not blessed 
with the recognition of a card of admission (the 
tickets were all given away) we did not attend ; but, 
from the well-known character, and abilities of the 
society to render whatever attempted, after the able 
drill in preparation from their competent conductor, 
we feel satisfled the excellent music embodied in the 
programme, was given in a mapner creditable to 
the talent combined in ‘the society, and auguring a 
greater success in the future. : 

In the lecture-field, we have had quite a number 
during the month, the most notable of which were 
those by Rev. Newman Hall, of England, on “The 
Dignity of Labor,” and the introductory to the course 
to be given by the “ Detroit Boat Club,” by the Rev. 
E. H. Chapin, of New York. It is quite enough to 
announce the above, for the well-known character of 
the lecturers is an ample guarantee of the merits of 
both in the handling of their respective subjects. 


A Victim to Steam Whistles. 


The following amusing communication from ‘“ H. 
K. O——r,” appears in the Boston Transcript : 

At the foot of my garden, in Salem, about five hun- 
dred feet from my house, are three lines of railroads, 
over which, day and night, and all day and all night, 
“murdering sleep,” pass some sixty trains of cars, 
making ‘“ the frame and huge foundation of the earth 
shake like a coward.” 

In addition to the above are half a dozen stationary 
steam engines, which half a dozen times a day give 
note to workmen, so that we live in the midst of a 
ceaseless racket of cacophonous screechee, with scarce 
a ‘dreary pause between.” Sometimes three or four 
of these wild whistles, on different keys, joined in 
distressful discords, blow their ear-splitting blasts, 
prompting the unregenerate minds of those—and 
many there be thereabouts—who have not a sagacious 
regard for their spiritual welfare, to most unholy 
thoughts, and their tongues to savage maledictions 
But ‘ laus Deo,” there is a let-up on Sunday, “ blest 
day of all the week,” and somewhat of calmness, 
doubly welcome from its rarity. Last Sunday—one 
which saintly George Herbert describes as a 

‘Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright.” 
I was strolling among my flower beds, enjoying their 
fragrance, and the pure, clear air, with its quiet still- 
ness undisturbed by the noisy steam-shrieks of the 
work-day world, when the words of Dr. Watt's 
hymn 
“ Welcome, sweet day of rest,” 


came up from my memory. In trying to repeat them, 
however, they took the parodical form below, which 
I send you, dedicated to the steam-whistle on upper C 
sharp: 
Welcome, sweet day of rest, 
That no steam-whistle hears— 
Welcome to this reposing breast, 
And these rejoicing ears. 


No thundering train comes near, 
No rumbling wheels to-day,— 

Here we may sit, nor wild whoops fear, 
And muse, or sing, or pray. 


One hour in this blest place, 

Where scream nor screech grates in, 
Ts better than ten thousand days 

That tempt to oaths and sin. 


My willing soul would stay 
In quiet, such as this, 

And sit and dream herself away, 
In calm, unwhistled bliss, 
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Leger Lines. 


WE had good, old-fashioned Thanksgiving last week. 

ST. PAUL'S, the bishop’s church, has a $12,000 organ. 

THE Detroit Musical Society’s first rehearsal Nov. 2lst. 

THE Boston Highland Musical Associations is prospering’ 

THE Song Union “ Harmonie” have purchased lots to 
build upon, 

MADAME ADELINA PATTI has gone to Vienna en route 
for St. Petersburg. 

THE German Dramatic Society’s performance of “ The 
Harper and his Forest Child” was given on the 24th. 

HosER has had a fine Musical Entertarmment by Mrs, 
Corbin and class, for the benefit of the Ladies’ Library 
Association. 

PRESIDENT Angel of the University lectured at Lapeer 
the other night, subject, ‘‘ Alone with the majority.” 

STRAUSS is coming again to America to teach us some- 
thing new in waltzing. 

VERDI is engaged on an opera the subject of which is 
taken from Victor Sardou’s “ Patrfe.” 

WAGNER has abandoned work upon his opera house, so 
said for want of means. 

Ir 18 said five new oratorios have been composed in 
England recently. 

VOCAL music 1s now taught in the public schools of 
Topeka and Atchinson, Kansas. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS to the SONG JOURNAL are flowing in 
rapidly. 

Mr. ELLIoT W. PRatrtT, the organist, has returned from 
Europe. 

Miss STERLING will not return to this country before 
another fall. 


Miss Lizzir M. GATES, of Boston, recently sang at the 
American Chapel, in Paris. 

SALYINI is playing “Samson” in Philadelphia. If he 
personates that hero truthfully, he cannot but bring down 
the house. 

BRIGNOLTI is singing in the out-door theaters in Italy. 


His wife, Miss Isabella McOullough, is living with her rela-_ 


tives in South Carolina. 


JOHN OWENS concluded his engagement at the new Park 
Theater, Brooklyn, Saturday night, with the ‘* Live Indian.” 


JOE JEFFERSON, as “ Rip Van Winkle,” is drawing very 

“large audiences at the Walnut Street Theater, Philadelphia: 

Mr. SOTHERN is now acting in- Baltimore as “ Lord 
Dundreary.” ; 

EpWIN ADAMS plays during his visits in different cities 
in “The Dead Heart,” “The Inconstant, or Time Works 
Wonders,” and “ Enoch Arden.” 

SALVINI played four years with Ristori in Italy. 

THE Vokes Family are engaged by Messrs. Jarrett & 
Palmer, at Niblo’s Garden, beginning December 8. The 
piece is to be spectacular musical extravaganza, entitled 
“ Babes in the Woods.” 

“ GRAU’S English Opera Troupe sang in Troy last week. 


Miss JANE Coombs and Miss Elise Holt entertained the 
play-goers of Cincinnati last week. 


SOUTHERN has played “ Lord Dundreary” 3,590 times 
and Owen is not far behind with 38,000 performances of 
“Solon Shingle.” 

Mrs. JENNY VANZANDT has met with good success in 
her tour with the Kellogg Troupe. 

JENNY LIND’s hair, like her voice, is silvery. 

MME. ANNA BISHOP is winning fresh laurels in Victoria. 

OLE BULL is on his ninety-ninth farewell concert tour. 

$100,000 for singing eighty-four nights. Tamberlik-es it. 

A BALTIMORE lady, Mrs, Annadale, is to debut at Milan, 
during the carnival. 

THERE are fifty-two theaters, of various kinds, in London 
and its suburbs. 

MORLACCHI, the danseuse, has married Texas Jack, not 
Captain Jack just retired from life’s stage. 

ANNA GUILFORD, of Boston, weo is spoken of as a grace- 
ful soprano, is soon to make her debut at Leghorn. 

MaRkio’s friends have subscribed half a million francs to 
purchase him a villa, “and still he is not happy.” 

MENDELSSOHN took nine years to write his “ Elijah.” 

Miss ANNA, a daughter of Grace Greenwood, made her 
debut on the lyric stage at Dowagiac, this State, recently. 


MARIO, Morgini, Capoul, and Campanini have served in 
_the army. The latter served in Garibaldi’s Campaign at 
the age of fourteen. 


THE French people are impatient at the slow progress of 
the opera house at Paris, and an “extraordinary credit” 
has been yoted to finish it. Napoleon expected to be present 
at its dedication, 


. Odsities and Fun. 


So I WouLp.—“ Why on earth don’t you get up earlier, 


my son?” said an anxious father to his sluggard boy. 
“Don’t you see the flowers even spring out of their beds at 
the ®arly dawn ?” 

“Yes, father,” said the boy, “I see they do, and I would 
do the same, if I had as dirty a bed as they have.” 


A MATHEMATICIAN.--“Oh dear!” blubbered out an ur- 
chin who had just been suffering from the application of the 
birch. “Oh my! they tell me about forty rods making a 
furlong, bnt I can tell a bigger story than that. Let um get 
seech a plaguy lickin’ as I’ve had, and they'll find out that 
one rod makes an acher.” 


NEw PILvs.—A Yankee is making his fortune in the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi, by selling purely vegetable pills for 
the cure of feyer and ague and other diseases. The pills 
are peas soaked in a solution of liquorice. 


ReEtorT.—“ Is this your house and home ?” asked a neigh- 
bor of a farmer as he saw him boarding up a pig pen. 
‘“*No,” replied the farmer, “I’m only boarding here.” 


THE Picayune says: “ A Western editor has tried three 
days to think of a word that will rhyme with step, and that 
the nearest he can come to it is fried onions !” 


A FELLOW, who is nearly as big a bore as the Hoosac 
Tunnel, was telling in our office the other day of a song that 
always carried him away. Jenkins, looking around, gently 
inquired if any one present could sing that song. 


QUITE A FoG.—Wonder if they have many such fogs in 

St. Francisville as the one described below by the C hroni- 
cle ? 
_ “The fog was so thick about this town on Thursday morn- 
ing last, that an ox team stuck fast in it, opposite our office. 
A horse belonging to one of our neighbors got out of his 
stable, ran full tilt against this same fog, and broke his 
head. One gentleman groped his way into a grocery, and 
took a drink, but the atmosphere was so heavy that the 
money could not be got out of his pocket! These are all the 
accidents we have heard of.” 

A LESSON IN PARSING — What case is Mr. Maddle?” 
schoolmaster, addressing one of his grammar pupils. 

“He’s a hard case, thir,” was the answer. 

*“*Wrong—the next.” 

‘*He’s an objective case, thir.” 

“How so ?” 

“Cause he objected to pay daddy that five dollars he’s 
owed him so long.” 

“You may all go to your seats.” 


“T HOPE, Mrs. Giles,” said a lady who was canvassing for 
a choir at the village church, * you will persuade your hus- 
band to join us. I am told that he has a very sonorous 
voice.” ‘ A snorous voice, marm?” said Mrs. Giles. ‘ Ah, 
you should hear it comin’ out of his nose when he’s asleep.” 


OLD Master Brown brought his ferule down, his face was 
angry and red; 

“ Anthony Blair, go sit you there among the girls,” he said 

So Anthony Blair, with a mortified air, and his head hung 
down on his breast, 

Went right away and sat all day by the girl that loved him 
best. 


A DOWN-EAST paper says that persuasive and humbug- 
ging agents are about in that region selling lightning rods. 
One old lady, on being solicited to purchase a rod, said, ** I 
never was afraid of lightning, but I allers was afraid of 
thunder.” ‘Just so,” said the agent, ““we can meet your 
case exactly. The square ones are lightning rods, and the 
round ones thunder rods.” 


BUSINESS-LIKE HENS.—Old Starks (an honest German) 
was great on garden truck, butter, eggs, etc., which he car- 
ried regularly to the town. One day he came in as usual, 
and Peter Critser, the storekeeper, thinking to get a “saw” 
on the old man, said: ** Well, Starks, got some new eggs ?” 
“ Yah, I have a few.” “1 paid a bit for the last,” said Crit- 
ser, “bat we have held a convention of the storekeepers, 
and they have resolved to give only ten cents in future.” 
* Y-a-h. Vel, mine hens dey have a meetin’,” replied 
Starks, “ an’ dey resolves dat dey wowt wear ’emselves out 
layiv’ eggs for less as feefteen shents.” And the old man 
stalked off, leaving Peter to stand the laugh of the crowd. 


No poRG to love, none to karess, how can I ever my sad- 
ness express? Chunk is defunct, ded as a nale—hushed in 
his barkin’, and still is his tale. Oh, sucha tale, while on 
the end; opht did he chase it with wiggle and bend; chase 
it with hope, twisting around, till overcome he reposed on 
the ground. Now he’s ekstinct, ded as a nale, where am his 
bark and the wag of his tale? In dreams alone poor Chunk 
I see, swigging his milk, or else scratching a fiea. "Tis but 
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Dollars, or twelve new subscribers for the Sona JourNAL for 
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Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and Btate. F 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 


adream; waking I weep, for under two foot of ground does 
he sleep. O beautiful pup, wunce full of pla! haven’t I fed 
you day after day?) Given you milk, given you bread, given 
you many a pat on the head? Now you’re ekstinct, ded as 
anale, where am the bark and the wag of your tale? No 
dorg to love, none to Karess, vainly I strive the sad tears to 
repress. “* Why did you die?” sadly I mone; “ was it from 


handsome prize. 
Send all communications to 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO., 


Publishers of Tae SONG JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 


pizen or swallerin’ a bone?” No waggin’ tale, no beamin’ 
eye, answers & question omgives a repli. 


DETROIT, MICH, 


PIANO. 


Respectfully dedicated to my friend, Mrs. PRESTON BRADY, Detroit, Mich. 
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TY] F S ABB ANd T] J The Latest, the Greatest, and the Best. 
| SUITABLE FOR CHURCH CHOIRS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 
Kyery CHOIR wants THE SABBATH. 
$813.50 Per Dozen, One Sample Copy by Mail, $1.25. 


Clarke’s New Method for the Piano-Forte, c= 
Unquestionably the Best Instructor. Price, #3 75 eed 

Getze’s New School for the Parlor Organ, as 
Unrivaled as an Instruction Book. Price, $2 50 La 

. im 

The Musical Pastime, . . BJ 
Duetts for Violin or Flute and Piano. The only work of the kind published 

in America. Price, boards, $2 50, cloth, $3 00, gilt, $4 00. The same melo- |< " 


dies arranged as Solos for Violin or Flute. Price, each boards, $1 50, cloth, $2.00 


Hood’s Musical Manual, 


The most complete: Primer and Text Book. Price, 40 cents. 


=—4 Opera Librettos, of English, French, Italian, and German Operas 


= The Best and only Correct Edition. Price, cach 15 cents. 


5: 


‘MO0d LSda CANCTIMONAOV AHL 


LO 
~ , 
3 The Young Organist’s Album, =e 
pi The finest collection of Cabinet Organ Music. Price, $1.00. E> 
oO ' 
= Beauties of Strauss, —_ 
a5 _ Splendid Collection of Strauss’ Waltzes, plate edition. Price, $5 00 ee 
— 4 
r= low] ’ 
—~ Ss Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words, = 
= = Only Correct Edition. Engraved Plates, extra size. Price, $4 00 ah. 
Se , So 
—5 = The Silver Wreath, = 
oa) A Splendid Collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano. oa 
C Price, boards, $2 50, cloth, $3 00, gilt, $400 2 
as ee ; =e oi 
~— £4 Boston Musical Treasure, ee 
fab) ie A Collection of Duos, Trios, Quartettes, etc., etc. Price, 60 cents. < Las | 
aa Ss 
= Mack’s Qne Dollar Method for Organ, 2. = 
= F: A Simple Method of Instruction.. Price, $1 00 1 = 
‘ : a ae = 
>, Philadelphia and New York Glee Book, S a 
_ - A Splendid Collection of Standard Glees. Price, $1 00 <¢ P= 
wig  OQperatic Leaves, a & 
oy A Choice Selection of Instrumental Music, arranged without Octaves, Price, cloth,$600 ~ by 
© gear 


Splendid New Edition, elegantly gotten up. Price, boards, $1 50, cloth, $2 00 


The Amateur, 


Takes tho lead as a Musical Journal. H. A. Clarke, Editor. Subscription, 
. including chromo, ‘‘Happy Hours,” ONE DOLLAR per year. 


0 


J] Plaidy’s Technical Studies, 
Nal 
a 


is 
) te 


ia le 


The above named Works can be had at Book and Music Stores gener- 
ally. Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 


LEE & WALEER, 2922 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 
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SELECT CATALOGUE 


THE SONG wtih 


C. A. WHITE'S MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Comprising the best and most popular of his Ballads, Songs and Choruses, Duets, Trios, Quartcttes, 
Instrumental, &c., together with the popular arrangements “of his songs for the Guitar. 


both sacred and secular, 
The works of no other composer of 


popular music have enjoyed such immense sales as have the Home Songs of C. A. Wits, who has been aptly styled “Tne 


PEOPLE'S SonG WRITER.” 


Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of “marked price, by the Publishers, 


WHITE, SMITH & COMPANY, 


298 and 800 Washington Street, Boston. 


Any of these selections can be obtained of any dealer in music. Ir you don’t readily find it, send direct to us. 


Songs and Choruses. 


*Homeless To-night. (D.) 


40 


*The Old Home aint what it used to be. 
40 


(Ab 


*Two Little Heads lay side by side. (Eb.) 40 


*That Little Church around the Cor- 
ner, (G.) 


*O Whisper that you Love me. (f.) 
*Save the Boy. (D.) 
*On the Bright Golden Shore. (Bb.) 


*Mother, Meet me at the Beautiful 
Gate. (F.) 
*Mother, take me Homeagadin. (D.) 


* Mother ’s with the Angels there. (D.) 

*Now tis Bed Time. (Eb.) 

*Litile Clo. From “ Gates Ajar.” (A.) 

*Litile Em’ly. (G.) 

*Little Snow White Blossoins. (Ab.) 

*Lead us not into Temptation. (D-.) 

*Put me in my Little Bed. Over 

500,000 copies sold. (Ab.) 

*Picase let iny Brother go. (F.) 

Temperance. 


*Poor Drunkard’s Child. 
(F-) 


*Wuaiting and Watching for Me. (Eb.) 

*JVill you Meet me by the Siile, 
Annic? (D.) 

*Amber Lee. (Ab.) 

*Birdie, you must never Fell. (G.) 

*Climbing the Golden Stair. (1).) 

i her eect s Tears are Dried Forever. 
( : 

*Come, Birdie, Come. 
copies sold. (Bb.) 

*Father, Pray with me To-night. (C.) 

Dora Lane. (A.) 

*Kiss me and I’ll go to Sleep. 


Over 500,000 


(G.) 


*Kissing Sunbeams. (Bb.)-: 
*Kiss me, Sweet. (¥.) 
*Home by the River. (Eb.) 


*Gone Before. (I.) 


40 
40 
40 
40 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


40 
40 
50 
45 
40 


*The Litile White Cot by the Mill. (Ab.) 40 


*Pve gathered them in. 


Song. (Eb.) 

*Dennis Iiarling. Answer to “ Mollie 
Darling.” (C.) 

*Little Sunshine. (Ab.) 

*Winnie Bell. (G.) 


*The Gates are wide open. (C.) 


Trusting. (I.) 


SOXCS. 


No Tongue can Tell. Tenor song. (F.) 
*Riding on a Load of lay. Ballad. (G.) 
*Twas Milking Time. Ballad. (¢F.) 

*Rollicking Dollie Day. Ilumorous 


song. (G.) 
Ter Heart belongs tome. Ballad. (PF) 
Fresitation. Ballad. (Bb.) 


*Tilustrated Title-page. 


Bass and Baritone 


40 
40 
40 
40 
50 


DUETS. 


* Maggie, Darling, now Good-bye. (D.) 40 


Only a Dream of Home. Solo, duet 
and chorus. (D.) 40 

Only Thee. Soprano andtenor. (G.) 60 

The Lost Ship, Tenorand bass. (D.) 50 


Come, Merry Birds of Spring. Two 
equal voices, and for Children’s voices. (Ib.) 40 
*Come, Silver Moon. Soprano and tenor. 


(Ab). . 35 

HTope Beyond. Tenor and bass, or soprano 
and alto. (D.) 50 
*The Cup of Woe. Tenor and bass. (Eb.) 60 

TRIOS. 

*Deep in this poor Heart. Soprano, 
tenor and bass. (G.) 50 

O Restless Sea, Soprano, tenor and bass. 
(E.) * 50 


QUARTETTES. 


*The Night Birds whisper soft and 


light. Mixed Voices. (Eb.) 50 
*IIome by the River. 
Mixed Voices. (Eb.) 45 


*Sweet Hour of Night. 
Mixed Voices. (Ab.) 


*Sunrise. Mixcd Voices. (Eb.) 7C 
RS Male Voices. (1b.) 65 
Moonlight on the Lake. 


Male Voices. (F.) 
Moonlight on the Lake, 


Mixed Voices. (I’.) 60 
O’er the dark blue Sea. 
Male Voices. (Ab.) 50 
They died for you and me. 
Memorial Hymn. Mixed Voices. (B.) 35 
Dancing o’er the Waves. Barcarole. 
Male Voices. (D.) 65 
Dancing o’er the Waves. Barcarole. 
Mixed Voices. (C.) 65 
Whip-poor-will’s Call. Serenade. 
Male Voices. (Bb.) 60 
Whip-poor-will’s Call. Screnade. 
Mixed Voices. (G.) 50 
The Bugle Worn. Hunting Chorus. 
Male Voices. 65 
My Gondolier now awaits thee. 
Spanish serenade.” Male Voices. (G.) 40 
Queen of the Beautiful. 
Male Voices. (G.) 40 
Queen of the Beautiful. 
Mixed Voices. (Ib. 40 
Sunset. Male Voices. (Eb.) 65 
he Mixed Voice. (F.) 60 
The Sleigh Ride. Mixed Voices. (F.) — 60 
The Farmer and his Boys. 
Male Voices. (G.) 75 
The Farmer and his Girls. 
Mixed Voices. (Eb.) 75 
Blow on ye Winds. Yachting Chorus. 
Male Voices. (Eb.) 50 
*The old home ain’t what it used to 
be. Mixed Voices. (Ab.) 40 
Come, Birdie, Come. 
Mixed Voices. (Bb.) 50 
Only a Dream of Home. - (D.) 40 
To Thee, O God. Mixed Voices. (D.) 35 


Memorial Hymn. 

(Ab.) 33 

Rise with the Lark. Mixed Voices.«(A.) 7 

Rise with the Lark. Male Voices. (Bb.) 7 
* Illustrated Title-page. 


Not Forgotten. 
Mixed Voiccs. 


Sacred Quartettes. 


Over the Crystal Rivor. (C.) 15 
Oh! Our God. (C.) 35 
Life is like the Troubled Sea. (F.) | 40 
Christmas Anthem. Angels bring to us great joy. 

(G.) 40 
Almighty God, Thou knowest best. (Ab.) 35 
Bo Thon Faithfal. (G.) 35 
Guide us in the Path of Right. (Eb.) 35 
God in Mercy, hear our Prayer. (G.) 35 
Shepherds on their Way. Christmas Carol. (G.) 10 
Lead us not into Temptation. (D.) 40 
Is it all of Life to Live. (F.) 25 


Let all Rejoice. Christmas Carol. (Bb.) 10 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Frou Frou Schottische. 85 
Myrtle Waltz. 35 
Nilsson Bouquet Waltz. 35 
Put Mein my Little Bed Galop. 35 
“é “ “cc “ “c Waltz. 40 
‘c “ “ “ “cc “cc Quickstep. 3 
“cc “ce “ “ac “ “cc Quadrille. 40 
Jog Along Polka. 35 
After the Opera. Quadrille. 40 
Folio Quadrilles. Solo 40, Duet 75 
Beautiful Bells Quadrille. 40 
Partners for Life, Waltz Quadrille. 50 


“ “cc 


‘¢ Piano and Violin. 60 


C. A. WHITE’S HOME SONGS, 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR, 


By W. L. HAYDEN. 
35 Cents Each. 


{. Put moe In my little bed. 

Nother take me Home again. 

S. Little Em’ly. 

Beyond tho Clouds. 

Alone In the World. 

Come, Birdie, Come. 

Kiss mo and Ill go to Sleep. 

Littlo Clo’. 

In her little bed we laid her. 

Father, pray with me to-night. 

Gone bofore. 

Kissing Sunbeams. 

That little Church around the Corner. 
Little Footsteps. 

Save tho Boy. 

Nlinnio hear the blue birds sing. 
Twas Milking time. 

Will you meet me by the stile, Annic. 


{9. Now ’tis bed time. 

20. I hear thy sweet voice calling. 

21. Poor Drunkard’s Child. 

22. Ohwnisper that you love me, darling. 
23. Riding on a load of hay. 

24. Kitty May. 

25. Mother’s with the angels there. 

26. Tho old Home aint wnat it used to ke. 
27. Homeless to-night. 

28. Littlo Sunshine. 

29. Dennis, Darling. 


(7 


THE SONG JOURNAL. 


Dene 1873 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH SERVICES. 
CONTINUED, 


Calkin’s Morning, Communion, — 
Evening Services. 2... . sin, see on In 

Or Singly: Te Deum and Subilate, 

Sanctus, Kyrie, Nicene Creed, and 

Gloria. 3. .  Saeety 5% -geean tsa tees 

Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 

Calkin’s Magnificat and Nune Dimittis. 

In bd 


n 
Dykes’ 
‘Evening Serv joe. es Cee ln 
Or Singly: 
Benedictus 


“eh 
Gaftett's Morging, 
Evening Services ... ....-..2.4. In F 
Or Singly: Te Deum..............: 
Jubilate. 
Introit or “Hymn, ‘Kyrie, Nicene 
Creed, Sanctus, and Gloria....... 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis..... 
Goss’ Unison Service.............. InA 
Do. Te Deum 1244. KOO Bs oT 
Do. 
Do. Waraitent and Nune Dimittis..._ 
Goss’ Te Deum and Jubilate. In A. For 
EVOICEa: ... adetes mee eee 4 
Do. Small Score.....For Voices only 
Goss’ Magnificat and Nune Dimittis. 
Pp A: . For 4 Voices 
Goss’ Te Deum. In aie .For.4 Voices 
Goss’ Magnificat & Nunc Dimittis..In E 
Goss’ Burial Service..............0-..0. 
Goss’ Nicene Creed. For Voices tn 


Gounod’s Communion Service, . .. Paper 


The’ Same. Elegantly bound. Full gilt 
Folio Edition. ..2......... 
y Vocal Parts (Choruses).. 
es Orchestra Parts (String). 
“ oe (Wind Des 
MaNSedrels....2) 3... 2.38 
Gounod’s 24 Communion Service. For 
Male Voices. ...2.s.0)... . Paper 
The Same. Elegantly bound... Full Wes 
Herbert’s Chant Te Deum......... 
Herbert’s Benedictns.. 2.20 jyfseuid.- 
Jackson’s Morning and Evening Ser- 
WICE Mie eee en et Pie Go wemele aces In F 
Or Singly: Te Deum... .#.02..2....- 
Jubilate and Kyrie................. 
Sanctus, Doxology and Nicene Creed 
Cantate and Deus Misereatur....... 
Jackson's -Cantate and Deéus Misere- 
RENE C Siete Guia ee oo oie c Ere ee ee InE 
Kent’s Te Deum Inc 
Do. Jubilate .Inc 
Do. Cantate. pee: MA TiC 
Do. Deus Misereatur........... In C 


These may also be had in Boor.form, 
under the title of Kent’s Anthems. 


King’s Morning and Evening Service, 
1a Ose oe 


Or Singly: Te Deum. my. co. 202» 
J UDUIREC He a. api asicciperseme eae oe 
Sanctus and Kyrie.....2.....20.... 


Nicene Creed . 
Magnificat and ‘Nunc Dimittis. ? 
Littleton’s Ye Deum and Benedictus. 


In simple Chant form................ : 


Littleton’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimit- 
WSs gases wosee In simple Chant form 
Macfarren’s Unison Service... ........ 
Or Singly: Te Deum...00.4 6%. .0.:. 
STU ACO, UL gage eee ne 
Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and 
Gloria. Bei SPs oe Kise hag Pes aise s ey 


Macfarren’ s Simple Morning and Even- 
ing Service sc 8 ce asevek eek In C 
Or Singly: Te Deum.... rei 
Jubilate, Kyrie, and Sanct 3 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 
Monk’s Unison Service. In A: For 
Voices.and Organ. 22. ..f.025. Geshe 
Or Singly: Te Deum and Jubilate. . 
Kyrie, “Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and 
Gloria 


"Or Singly: Te Deum.. ae 
Jubilatez2 Ay Osler Sore 
Sanctus, Kyrie, and Nicene Creed.. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. . 
Novello’s Parish Choir-Book. Thirty- 
three Te Deums by the best Com- 


PORCIS foiciien Sere lap ct phebaws vars each 
Onseley’s Chant Service for the Te 
eum SLE. Sistas stem, Geet Sete 
Ouseley’s Office of the Holy Commu-; 
TOD :... oie assis iee + gaa eee Tes se 
Porter's Service. In D. Edited by 
BON DY oo. 5.05 se cied stas es «cs anes 
Or Singly: Te Deum. ... .. sc.mexiae« 
Tnbilate....... isvcndoodectsc ene aie 
Kyrie, Sanctus, and Nicene Creed. . 
Magnificat and "Nunc Dimiitis...... 


Ask for Novello’s Editions, Imported and Sold by ¢. L. PETEUS 


Retail 
Price, 


35 
12 

6 
12 
12 


Jie FOR 


Retail 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH SERVICES. "°° 

CONTINUED, 
| 
Parry's Morning, Communion, and Ey-| | 

ening Serviceitinsccus. cane demes In D| 50 
Or Singly: Te SMES AR ey. 32.2 |. 12] 
Beriedictomee.) &:- he dee. 'vaa is 12 if 
Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanctus and, | 

GOL at enees «osc steals. ws let 16 | 
Magnificat and Nnne Dimittis.... . 16 | 
Reay’s “Morning, Communion and Ey- 

ening Servi@@ierecee s.ctaeete tek InF, 65 
Or Blngives De Deum... b: ..ccccae es 12 
SUDUACE eee cake sctnen <>. oe 12} 
Kyrie Eleison and Glorix Tibi 

Domine, Nicene Creed. Sursum or 
Corda, Sanctus, Gloria in Ex-{) ™ 
COISIE wep ee ca TER Wt. « pedbtgs J is 
Magnificat and Nune Dimlttis...... ilies 
Roger’s Morning and Evening Service. 

ID). Dis Saree cia cigs ale es habedus oft } 85 
Or Singly: Te Deum 12 
Jubilate... .| 6 
Kyrie, Nicene Creed, ‘and Sanctus..| 12 
Gloria (Ouseley)..... .........05. 6 
Magnificat and Nunc Dinittis......) 12 

Romberg’s Te Deum. Vocal Score. 
(English i ee ee ,- Qnar to| 50 
The Same. (Latin Words)...... Folio 
se Separate Vocai Parts..... | 
se Orchestra Parts (String). . 
as oY (Wind)... 
Smart’s Morning, Communion and By. 12 

Uiing SerMOB Gs ceae ccc tas cree | 65 | 
Or Singly: Te Deum P 12 | 
SUVARI cess occ ass oan ses 12 | 
Kyrie Eleison, No.1, Kyrie El | 

son, No. 2, and Gloria T:bi Do- | 35 
mine, Nicene Creed, Sursum/{| ‘* 
Corda, and Sanctus ....... .... | 
Magnificat and Nuné Dimittis...... 25 |! 
Smith's Chant Service............ In Ed} 12 
Te Deum, Benedictus, Sanctus, and| — | 
FEVER Selcinws cc cs os ohses sade on 12 | 
Te Deters ik... 2. oe. Printedin F); 12) 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 12 | 
Spark's’ Magnificat and Nune Dimit- | 
tis.. For Voices in Unison, and Or-} | 
GAD) «AMS es Sis vi viviccre cece Ane ee 
Stewart's Morning, Communion, “and| | 

Evening Service..............05+ InG| 650) 
Or.SinglysTe Deum............ «. 12 | 
oD WOMRERRM TEA voice ooo wie weahe nee Oe'o 6 
Introit, Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanc- } 

tus, GEEGIOTIS <5 sui 'so< ac acconwcne 16 | 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. . 16 
Thorne ificat and Nunc Dimittis. | 
In Cheaks orm, with free Organ ac-, | 
companiment,,........-...06 ceeesee. }  12,} 
Tilleard’s Jubilate and Kyrie...... InF! . 12) 
Tour’s Morning, Communion, and Even-| 

ing Service. In F. For Voices in Uni-} 

BON ANGER ONT tas 5 aii cae sesess sc cses | “50 
Ondingly< Te Deum..........2.+0.0 12 | 
SUD BES see aala = ssct sos vie cake wee 8} 
Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and | 

GES ros) bos sip -0's. pienso ssesermamres 25 | 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimmittis....!. 12 | 
Tour’s Morning, Communion, and 

Evening Service. In F. For Four! | 

VOICES, Coomera Mas aes sc orice cvice we 5 | 
Or Singiysi Pe Deum... «5 5. yivaraws | 6s) 
JU DUAR E ona ren cive - 1. Cece ee 12 
Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and) 

GlOriaR ce dole oo dicots vec Bs) 


Magnificat and Nune Dimittis. . 16 
Trimnell’s Chant Service. In D. Mag 
ticat and Nune Dimittis on a Parisi 
oT REMC PREP Ge ees Scos cy es coed 12 
Turle’s Morning and Evening Service. 
Tri-ChanithOrne oc )\o2.20../ Wee ee ok 25 
Or Singly: Te Deum, Jubilate, aac 
ME VUIMEOE ES Sakic couis's « “Lepater 12 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... { “Ase 
‘The Sanctus and Kyrie, set in the| 
Keys of C, tang 1) ates 16 
Wesley’s Chant Service... -iD ry 16 
Do. Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis . at g 
serie’ s Short Full Cathedral Service. 
nto sik s dnta'o wisicgre pioeien od 50 
‘Or Singly: Te Deum.. 16 
Sub lates he ae ve cw n ns 8 
Kyrie, Sanctus, and Nicene Creed, . 16 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis..... | 16 
Whitfeld’s Morning and Evening Ser- 

ViICO>. .NMewe Eee nec ctlnats oe In E|~ 3 
Ori Singiy: 416 Deum, »...........5.. 12 
Jubilatemencsacs i. eee os Jee H 6 
Sanctus, Kyrie, and Doxology | 6 
Nicene Creed .......4..5. P 12 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis 12 


Convent ‘awe No. 3. 


| 

A T SES. B Retail, 
CATHOLIC MUSIC, MASSES, Eto. Price. 

| 
Baeten’s shen of the Assumption.) | 
Noy 15; Aas Beerenieyut Folio 4,40 
Baeten’s Mass "of the Annunciation. | 
Noi. SLAs Dare Me vtacaat » ter olio! 1 40 |) 
Baldi?s Masa,. 8..ToB.... 0.5005. . Folio, 1 30 | 
Beethoven's Miserere, arr, by Novello. | 
fg be B. Be ocap ehaishee svtereatces Folio; 80 | 
Beethoven's Mass. In @. 8vo...Paper, 80 | 
The Same. had Sal bound, .Full Plt, 1 50 || 
es Folio Edition.............| 3 50 | 

+S Vocal Parts (Chorusesr)... | | 

bs Orchestral Parts (String). ./ i} 

“ (Wind)... {| 

rs RWI ROO ears. se } 1} 
Beethoven's Mass. In D. 8vo....Paper 80 | 
The Same. Elegantly bound. Full gilt, 1 50 | 
“= Folio Edition: ........% | 5 60 |! 

os Vocal Parts (Choruses) . | 

+ Orchestra Parts (Str ing) . i} 

“> (Wind)... I} 

= Full Score... .. pers. 1} 
Benz Responsiones Populi........ Folio) 80) 
Cussalli’s Mase. 8, A. T. B....... Folio 1 60 |; 
Cherubini's 24 Solemn Mass. §.T. B. I} 

(A. ad lib.) By Corri.......... Folio) 3 60 

The Same, Separate Vocal tarts... .. i 
Cherubini’s Requiem Mass. In C minor.) 1 
OVO treet propia ed Misi cn -.0'5.0:5, 015 Paper, 80 | 
The Same- Handsomely bound in! i 
NESS Vee eee | 150 }) 

es Folio Edition........... 3 60 | 

. Separate Vocal Parts | 1] 
Chipp’s Musie for Church Service and! 1 
the Home Circle.............5.- Paper, 1 60 {| 
Convent Mase, No.1. In Unison. Gre-| i| 
gorian, Novello. ............ Folio| 80 || 
The Same Without accompani- | 
AGU. Ot SON talon re bet | oc) (ads + 0g \} 
Convent Mass, No 2. 2S8op. Novello.) i 
WU area Wrens scl mae coe ates ale i 
The ‘Same, Tenor Part (aa Jib. Ves || 

tt 

| 

it 


(Selected, 8. 8. 


er Res BUNONGING: Getic <ccener. Folio. 2 30 
Dumont’s Mass. In D minor. 1 Voice, 

PE Se eee 19 ee 
The Same. Voice Part, witbout ace) 


OOTP MNININEEI..20.. dfs). 2 ten j 


Ellerton’s Mass. 


Farmer’s Mass. 


The Same. 


ima. 68: A. T. Be 
5 ST ee CEP | 2 
In Bd. Paper....Folio, 2 
Separate Vocal Parts . 


Fitzwilliam Music. Consisting of Se-' 
lections from the works of Bonno,) 
Bononcini, Cafaro, Carissimi, Clari,, 


Conti, Colonna, Durante, Jomelli Leo.| | 


Palestrina, Pergolesi, etc. One vol.! 

Bound furclethiens rece, v0t -;-..-. 28 16 80 

Gounod’s Mass Solenelle. Double Choir, 

(St. Cecilia). Arranged by Barnby., 
BVO 6 S teahlasiges do... Paper = 80 

The Same. Handsomely bound in) 
2 LESS See 150 
Ee Folio Edition.............) 3 20 

a Vocal Parts (Choruses)... . | 

s Orchestra Par ts (String). | 

be (Wi nd).. | 

= Full Boon ee ae eee ‘| 

Gounod’s Second Mass (Des Orphéon-| 
pT ee ar ee ae For Men’s Voices} 80 

Gregorian Chants forthe Psalms. No-| 
VEO: ae tte, Ree AN Re bole Folio| 40 

Gregorian Mass. D°Angelis. Novello. | 

ON TNE eas et arty ees 58 

Gregorian Mass for the Dead. (Werley.)) 
Noxplloek ceed cose las; Folio; 1 10 
The Same. Voice Parts......-... 8vo, 60 

Gregorian Mass, In D minor. Novelio.! 
Wolios ee nee ty oe, cs | 60 
Gregorian Responses at High Maesr.... . 25 

Haydn’ 8: Masses, eso Size. Com- 
plete in 3 vols...... Strongly bound 20 00 
The Same. 3vols...-......-.0. Folio 40 00 


Or Singly, as follows: 
Haydn’s Mass, No. 1. In Bb. S.A 


Quarto 
The Same. . 
ae Paper 
is Separate Vocal Parts. .... | 
« Orchestra Parts (String).. 
es Re (Wind) . } 
bis PuilScone,...2.4.....550. 
Haydn's Mass, No. 2. In ©, 4 Voices.} 
QUariG 7 ae gree ent he ots s.- Paper, 1 20 
The Bamey Foliow 7... ..500. Paper) 2 80 


Separate Vocal Parts... .. 
Orchestra Parts wee 
** (Wind) .. 


Full Score. 


NOVELLO'S EDITION AND PARE NO OTHER. 


Whey are beautifully printed on fine white paper, and uniformly 


in every way superior to any other edition. 


and Orchestra Parts conform to Novellio's Editions, 


as cheap as the cheapest. 


| correct, They are, as a general Uhing, the original copies, and are) 
‘she Full Scores, Vocal | 
In price they are. 


\ 


You will, therefore, consult your own in= , 


terest by asking for ‘‘Novello’s Edition,” and taking no other copy. | 


| Haydn’s Mase, No, 11. 


{ Haydn's 
Words 


Novello’s Cheap and Valuable Musical Publications. 


CATHOLIC MUSIC, MASSES, Ete, Lace 


CONTINUED, pe 
Haydn's Mass, No. 3. In D. (Imperial.)! 
8. A. T.B. Quarto, 2.2 fe Puper) 1 00 
The Bame, &VO..... 0... ee oes Paper| 80 
# BYO nue 38s ae nae Cloth) 1 50 
ee Folio! 334. aspaeees Paper, 2 60 
* Separate Vocal Parts... .. 
ee Orchestra Larts (String)... 
se ‘s (Wind).. 
a Full Score. ...chsess, sepmel 
Haydn's Mass, No. 4. In Bb, 4V olde 
Quarto... ....0. «Sepa Paper) 1 2 
The Same, Folo. pve 3 00 
ie Separate Vocal Parts... 
* Orchestra Parts (String).. 
“ “ “ (Win ry 
Mu Fill Sgpre, » va05 wen cane - 
Haydn's Mass, No.5. In C, 4 Voices, 
Quartd:........1...0ngn eee Paper| 1 40 
The Same. Folio. i. acne Paper, 3 20 
4 Separate \.ocal Parts. . 
<a Orchestra Parts (Strin 5). 
" (Win 


"Guarta 
The Same. Folio. .. Paper 
i Separate Vocal Parts..... 

oso Orchestra Parts Orin Windy. 


ibe Full saz > aia inp Sie 
Haydn's Mass, No.7. InG. 4 Voices. 
Paper 


The Same, Folio. . 


Separate Vocal Parts. .... 
In Bd, 4 Voices. 


Haydn’ s Mass, No. 8. 
Vipin: 


J "di C. 4 Voices, 
eae +} 3.2% 04 sep enh: ee Paper 
Paper 
* Separate Vocal arts. .... 
Haydn's Mass, No. 10. Commencing 
C minor. 4 Voices. pares: .Pxper!. 
The Same. Folio... Paper) 2 
‘In, 5 Voices, 
2ihent Sloe ae Eaver 50 
The Same, Folio. .. ......... Paper; 1 2 
Haydn's Mass, No, 12. In Ed. 4 Wotcees 
Quarto... ....0h4 ‘ ‘Paper 1 
The Same. Folic Paper} 2 
Haydn’s Mass, No. 13. In GC. 4 Voiers,| 
QUATO teenth gnc donee nes 
The Same, Folio, . 
si Separate Vocal Parts... 
Haydn's Mare, No 34. (Kyrie ‘and 
Eile? in D.) 4 Voices. Quarto, 
The fae Folio. .. + Said put Paper, 1 80 
at Separate Vocal Parts .... 
Haydn's Mase, No. 15. InC. 4 Voices, 
Quarto, .-s.e<-se ee Paper) 1 00 
The Sane. te Paper} 2 50 
D Bo. 4 Voices, 
ny ho 10 wae <n Paper| 1 


-: Orne Parts: patie 28 : 
ry ae oe { 
ce Full Score’. icce oes e saa 
Passione ; 
The Same. Separate Vocal Parts. . 
ee Orche stra Parts wiving DE: 
“ “(Wind 
Havdn's Stabat Mater........ 2... Polio 3 60 
The Same. Separate Vocal Parts..... 
a Orchestra Parts (String). . 
Henshall’s Mass, 8. A.T.B. Folio, io 


whe Same. Separate Vocal Pita. 
Orchestra Parts ig 
oe ac Ay ind Mas 
> Ful: Score... * .. ooh. aaa 
Hummel’s 2d Mass. In Ed. 
KOO. 4 sscneuteee, cee Soper’ 3 20 
The Same. Separate Vocal Parts. . 
iy Orchestra Parts (Strin iii 
ng (Wind) ../ 
.y Fail Score... 72!" sane 
Hummel’s 3d Mass. In D. Folio. . Paper 
T he Same. Separate Vocal Parts..... 
Orchestra Parts (Stri 
ae oe (Win 
Ov Full Score {..32heeeee 
Manner’s / ntiphones for Oftice of Palm 
Sunday. ano or Organ..... Folio 
The Same.. .. . Vocal Score 
Motetts. A Collection of Motetts and 
other Pieces, principally adapted 
for the Morning Service. In 2 vols. 
Folie; Reund. voc taccucsees each 
The Same. In 12 Books. Folio..each| 1 80 
Mozart's Masses. Rparie Size, Str ong- 
iy bound: .2 woo. Cowplete in 8 vols.!20 00 
The Same; \'8 volsio.5...-.. 0... Folio 40 00 
Or Singly, as follows: 
Mozart's Mase, No.1. InC. 4 Voices. 
ee: Pe ee 


v0 


12 60 


80 


epee 1 60 
* separate Voral Parts... 

“ Orchestra Par ts (String), 

: Wind) .. 

x Full Score.,...... abntteee 


s. 599 Broadway, New York. 
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CONTENTS OF WwW @isW IVinee V.. 


EDITORIAL. 

FAMeTICAI MA TbBtS: ADTORC.. ects. s sisuice ses ee 691 
Amusements in Detroit........ 670, 749, 769, 790 
ENDOUL T OURSELVES lan aac Facets o suave , 888 
BONNIER OONGMa aed sae eton ces nessa ane oe 
SACS SE ASSIOM UNLUSIC <acieat es tae nee oases 769 
Convention of Musical Editors......... 689, ie 
Chit-chat about Art and Artists............ 

Chromatic Scale and its Divisions.......... a 
Cincinnati MX POSiLON a. eee secs ac athe ve ee 749 
Card from Professor Webster.............. 769 
Charlotte Cushman’s Farewells............. 888 
WWOMEs EC OPCLla nese Getien score owe 6 bie ee 770 


Editorial Paragraphs,770,789,809,828,849,869, 888 


Gypsy Chorus of ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl”... 808 
ETD VaN@WiLY CA cate oasis 2 cise « 6 0 sareteiatauege 669 
PLOT Ee en cya chee tae Mises Soe SR ioe we 709 
Look at Music without Glasses............. 749 
WIM Oe Tar er re aie arc hicans «Var iee wei eis Galse ce Oe 690 
hiavretie’s (COnGCerts... ...s se ees ose ce ewes 709 
Music at the Detroit Female Seminary...... 790 
NiMBical CO UTIOOK. ¢ osmciee se sents es cugeeteaienet 828 
Musical Societies of Detroit................ 868 
CODEC ANAT ETICH mec sm etc cersrs/ss + > scat 709 
AO UAMEDO KE CORGETiS st wet cee acts sc cal e yor ee 731 
(Opera Ole A 1 Cestish © state stacy ic:accisic-c7e-0 casa ete 848 
Otehestrasin the: TNeatrerceh sv. ..0. 600s eee 848 
Plain Talk about Many Things............ 669 
AINE Soe amte ck CLEL! caret a+ Sse bee ean ae 670 
IParepa-HOsais Deatasces. + cares tales cemem 690 
ran Onntherr OUSeNO Os acs arses +s aks cnt 828 
Qiestion ATISeS....actcet es shes. cae oer 868 
Sunday School Musicj.41..).917-t1.% #eacen 750 
POPU VT ewe DO ots ec asus kaki prams Oaaee eee 788 
Too Much of the Technical .......:..:.... 808 
Wagnerized Beethoven..............-...-- 788 
MISCELLANY. 

PAUMICE RTO MC ALNOCTAN Gar, are qajesiccnaide + «sat eine 807 
PAOSRO Die ETEStC GN iS setts ecrle ete aiclcia-4/0 8 elas 668 
FAMINTCTOCIOUSELOVarateciags stele es ieis to's wie 2 sesierntete 891 
PANT CRE IN SIVITISLC ere eee cern sclettarny/s [elle ore oa =< 1s Secale 850 
PANECHOLE OL, ATC PA EVOBA = jars ice /csicvsieis « stented 746 
Authors not Generally Known............. 727 
HS ahe SN CWe OD OTE Bei meeisas te 4'a¥s vip ese's, che acstateie 805 
Beethoven’s Hccentricity. ........6.0.6-<0s8 666 
ICEL ROVeN Ss BOONALAS tre clel. te icie cueiccsis sae ete 786 
lshteyaeyeey path | siwistt,, o.oo 5a 50dgaensonnenose or 847 
Bint iol be Requictige cries. ¢. cre vccree< oe eee 765 
Blast ateNissonand UUCCA. .., 5.2 sc. eee ten 766 
Boston Letter ...667, 687, 707, 729,748, 769, a 
Cherubini and His Works................. 

(CRICAD OS COUNLESS ser manerseete ais +16 <i" sale 395 
(Shomsand HVADISters yak see sees = «afloat 768 
Churchrang cotare WMS Creel. «rch! </< 2.0 7s ee 845 
STITCH MIG Cae tractors sate <iotaccheresisielc wysace eee 707 
Comino; Musical istars ia... -.++.h secs oe 706 
CONSCCLATION Olea Theses scs/ste ates css cyece ec 708 
Conversational Bieceman myn. ais s)-< se ce 706 
TIDCHe 2 socrrrsea rap artis sinesicei = ae seca ete TAT 
LI AIVAS CUS accra peereta cesinielessis-t.6is sso sceieroiem 728 
Danced into: Her GLraverearecilstit. << Semone 891 
DATUM ECR in wbeorensie eterelatensie sai sic ore chalet siete 807 
ead headsunyb ances. cite terse sci s 0 steers 887 
WD eriteVan’ SaMAStAK Car nec cries evoies 0 + < eierete sbete 807 
Weclimevor (ViOcalATH: jaws ce asic 20% «ah eee 746 
Decoralmlowa wetter navercs cnt «oan 730 
Difficulties on ‘the Operatic Stage.........- 847 
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New Year’s Hymn. 


The ,un takes up his course again— 
A year has passed the line- 

Wuae, then, my soul, thy grateful strain, 
To sing of love divine! 

‘The year that’s past, 

From first to last, 
I owned His ruling hana, 

And often found 

That grief profound, 

And ills, howe’er distressing, 

Gave way to joy and blessing. 


Why should I then court anxious fear, 
Though years do close their pages ¢ 
God’s grace, whate’er may disappear, 
Outlives all time—all ages. 
In Heaven above 
His boundless love 
Prepared for us a dwelling; 
Those realms are there— 
Unchanging—tair ; 
There angels pure His glory sing— 
‘The Lord, Eternal Sovereign, King! 


That self-same King He rules below, 
Directs our fate, our way; 
To Him our praises then we owe 
Who-spared us till this day— 
Whose bounteous hand 
Protects our land, 
Our homes, our kindred, altars; 
EvenevilHe = 
So turns that we 
Experience blessing, taste His love, 
Adore His guidance from above. 


Oh, Father! with Thy love go on 
‘'o cheer Thy children dear, 

As e’er Thou didst since first the sun 
Shone on our earthly sphere. 

All-blessing hand, 

Let Thy command 
Be ever our delight! ~ 

Then cares nor fear, 

How great, how near, 

Shall never shake our trust in Thee, 

In life, death or eternity. 


Story of a Fiddle. 

Some few years ago, a shabby-looking gentleman, 
carrying in his hand a fiddle, enclosed in green bag, 
entered the shop of an eminent hosier in Oxford 
street. 

“IT want,” said he, addressing himself. to the ob- 
sequious man of hose, ‘‘a pair of silk stockings.” 

** Here are a dozen pairs,” replied the shopkeeper, 
‘‘of such a quality as no other house in London 
can offer. They are cheaper than dirt, and more 
durable than iron, and when they are worn out, 
they will cut down into capital socks; but that will 
not be for many years.” 

‘Excellent qualities!” replied the shabby gentle- 
man with the fiddle, ‘‘ but what is the price?” 


‘“A trifle,’ returned the seller; ‘‘only twelve 
shillings a pair.” 

‘“Then put up one pair for me,” said he of the 
green bag, ‘‘and I'll pay for them.” At the same 
;moment his right hand dived into the extreme re- 
| cesses of his breeches pocket, as though he were en- 
| deavoring to select something underneath. He was 
not successful. 

““Gracious heavens!” cried he, ‘‘I have either 
lost my purse or left it at home, and I know not 
how I can possibly do without stockings; for you 
must understand, that I am going to play at a cele- 
brated concert to-night, and must have them to 
wear.” 

‘‘ Well, sir,” replied the hosier, ‘‘that shall not 
trouble you; we’ll send them to your house.” 

“‘Unfortunately,” whimpered the man of sweet 
; sounds, screwing up his features to the dimensions 
|of a dried codling, ‘‘I am not going home; but I 
will, by your kind permission, leave my fiddle as a 
security for the twelve shillings, only requesting 
| that you be careful of it, and hang it up (for it is a 
| valuable instrument) on that nail, which I see disen- 
gaged over the chimney of your back parlor.” 

“* With all my heart,” replied the hosier; and im- 
mediately conducted the musician into the parlor, 
|where he hung up the fiddle, and, having received 
the stockings, left the shop. 

About two days after this event, a person entered 
the shop, and bought two or three trifling articles. 
Being suddenly seized with a spasmodic indisposi- 
tion of stomach, he requested permission to recover 
himself in an arm-chair of the parlor. The hosier’s 
humanity and civility were equal to his industry. 
He attended his customer with much assiduity, and 
by help of a little brandy, rubbing, and chafing, re- 
stored the gentleman. As soon as he was well, he 
began to look about the room, to admire the pic- 
tures, to compliment the hosier on his taste, when 
| his eyes rested on the fiddle. 

‘“What! my friend,” he exclaimed, ‘“‘are you a 
musician ?” 

‘‘ No, sir,” said the hosier, ‘‘ that fiddle belongs to 
a poor fellow who bought a pair of stockings of 
me two days back, and probably has not yet been 
able to raise money enough to pay for them, and re- 
deem his fiddle.” 

‘‘ Allow me,” said the gentleman, ‘‘ to look at it; 
1 am a judge of these matters.” The fiddle being 
delivered to him, he drew it from the bag, and, hav- 
ing examined it, said, as though to himself, ‘‘ This 
is really a prodigious fine fiddle!” He then placed 
it to his shoulder, and negligently passing the bow 
across the strings, produced a few notes, which ap- 
peared to the hosier of such exquisite delicacy, that. 
the passion of gain was for a few seconds suspended. 

“This fiddle,” said the stranger, “ appears to be a 
Cremona, of the best tune.” ‘‘Mr. Nottingham,” 
he continued, looking upat the hosier, ‘‘ lhave known 

ou some years, and have dealt always with you, I 
ow you are an honest man, I will not inform you 
what is my opinion of the worth of this instrument; 
but here is a thirty pound note, for which you will 
give mea receipt, and if, when the wretched musi- 
cian again makes his appearance, you can purchase it 
for fifty pounds, this note, whieht have now put into 
| your hands, shall be your own.” When he had thus 


spoken, he gave him the note, together with his 
card, and, having received an acknowledgment for 
the note, departed. 

He had scarcely been gone from the shop above 
an hour, when the musician, in a great hurry, and 
much worse clothed than before, ran hastily into 
the shop, and, putting down the twelve shillings on 
the counter, peiadion to have his fiddle. 

‘““Ah,” quoth the man of yarn, ‘‘ I’m delighted to 
see you; I wish to have a few moments’ conversation 
with you,” and, taking him into the back parlor, 
informed him of the liberal offer which the gentle- 
man had made him who had been there in the 
morning. 

‘“With respect to the fiddle,” said the musician, 
‘“‘T am well aware that it even exceeds in value 
what you have offered; nor would I think of selling 
it, but that my distresses are great, and customers 
are difficult to procure. To tell you the truth, I am 
now under arrest, an officer is with me outside, and 
I have only been allowed a few moments to fetch 
my fiddle, in order to carry it to a friend, who is 
ready to advance me upon it a sum of money suffi- 
cient to relieve me from arrest.” The hosier saw 
that such was the fact. 

“TI will go with you,” said he, “‘to the gentle- 
man’s house, and receive the fifty.” 

‘‘Tmpossible,” replied the musician. ‘‘He may 
be from home, or otherwise; I cannot take the risk. 
The person I allude to is awaiting my return.” 

The wily hosier now began to suspect that the 
fiddle would escape, and that the thirty pounds 
commission would be lost He, therefore, resolved 
on a bold venture, and added twenty pounds of his 
own. 

‘“Wait one momemt,” said he to the musician, 
‘fand you shall receive the fifty pounds.” The 
musician hesitated, as if reluctant to part with his 
fiddle for the price; he surveyed it with tenderness, 
and said: ‘‘‘ Tis my necessities alone which induce 
me to part with thee, thou cheerful companion of 
my life—the better portion of my existence! But 
we must separate, and having been a long time the 
delight of thy master, thou must now become his 
support.” 

Tears were visible in the eyes of the wretched 
musician, and, with a trembling hand, he delivered 
the instrument to the hosier, and, having received 
the fifty pounds, hurried away from the shop in a 
very distressed state of mind. The hosier almost 
repented making such a gain from so poor a man. 
But ‘‘ business is business.” 

As soon as the fiddle became the property of the 
hosier, he ordered a coach, and repaired to the house 
of the gentleman whose card he possessed. The 
servants informed him that their master was at 
home, and he was soon introduced into the library. 
He found himself in the presence of a gentleman 
very different in appearance from him whom he had 
seen in the morning. However, he produced the fid- 
dle, a receipt for the money he had paid, and the 
card, and begged to know when he could see the 
owner. The gentleman appeared surprised, and, 
indeed, the man of stockings very soon became con- 
vinced that there must be some mistake. The gen- 
tleman acknowledged the card to be his, but de- 
clared himself quite ignorant of the transaction. 
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The hosier was struck with dismay, and returned 
home in a most disconsolate state, yet not without 
hopes that the person who had advanced the money 
would soon make his appearance to claim the fiddle 
he had so much coveted. At all events, the instru- 
ment was valuable, and he might, after all, make a 
handsome profit. He was relieved from all sus- 
pense by the arrival of a customer, who was a musi- 
cal instrument maker; who, having examined the 
instrument, declared it to be a Dutch fiddle, value 
about eighteen and sixpence! The sound of a fiddle 
ever after, threw the hosier into fits! 


Last Words. 


However physiologists may question the impor- 
tance of the feeble utterances of the dying, it is cer- 
tain that mankind in general finds a significance in 
the last words of those who are vanishing into the 
unknown life. 

‘He raves!” said the physician, when Dr. Adams, 
rector of the high school of Edinburgh, was passing 
away; but as we catch the last words of the raving, 
our own eyes are dimmed. ‘“‘It grows dark, boys,” 
stretching forth hishand; ‘“‘you may go.” ‘* All my 
possessions for a moment of time!” moaned Queen 
Elizabeth. Wesley, calmer, said as he died, ** The 
best of all is, God is with us.” And deaf Beethoven, 
whose soul had ever been filled with harmony, ex- 
claimed gladly at the last, ‘‘I shall hear.” 

“Ts your mind at ease?” Goldsmith was asked by 
his physicians. ‘‘ No, it is not,” was the mournful 
reply, and he spoke no more. How different the 
parting words of Dr. William Hunter: ‘‘If I had 
strength to hold a pen, 1 would write how easy and 
pleasant a thing it is to die.” Or the assurance of 
President Edwards, as his dying grasp loosened on 
hard forms of dogma, ‘‘ Trust in God and you need 
not fear.” 

Byron said wearily ‘‘I must sleep now,” and 
Goethe, turning to his wife, called for ‘‘ Light, more 
light!” 

“br. Johnson died in a tumult of uneasiness and 
dread; Cowper sank to rest as peacefully as a child. 
“JT am taking a fearful leap in the dark,” ‘cried 
Hobbes, the deist, and ‘‘ Now, Lord, Lord, receive 
my soul!” whispered Herbert on his last ‘‘ sweet 
day.” 

Politeness was no longer a ruling passion, but a 
chrism, when Chesterfield in dying said, ‘Give 
Dayrolles a chair;’ and surely something was for- 
given of Charles II when he bade farewell to earth’s 
pomp and wickedness in ‘‘ Don’t let poor Nelly 
starve. 

Haller’s last words were, feeling his own pulse, 
“The artery ceases to beat.” Petrarch died sudden- 
ly and silently in his library, his hand upon a book, 
and Sir Isaac Newton was winding his watch when 
he was ushered into that life that hath no end. 

Talma, the great actor, exclaimed pitifully as he 
went, ‘‘ The worst of all is, I cannot see;” and John 
Locke murmured, ‘“O, the depth of the riches of 
the goodness and knowledge of God!” The dying 
admonition of learned Grotius to his race was, ‘‘ Be 
serious.” Scarron, the French wit, said faintly to 
his weeping friends, ‘‘ Ah! mes enfans, you cannot 
cry as much for meas I have made you laugh in my 
time;” and Lord Thurlow in reckless wonder ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I’m shot, if I don’t believe I’m dying.” 

When poor Robert Burns gasped with his last 
breath, ‘“‘Don’t let the awkward squad fire over 
me!” he did not allude to his commentators and 
critics, yet what a significance should the words 
have for them! And how little Anne Boleyn 
thought, when, awaiting the executioner, she 
clasped her fair throat, that ‘It is but small, very 
small,” would link her forever to the heart of Christ- 
endom! 

Yes, we cannot doubt that many of the most elo- 
quent sermons mankind has ever listened to have 
fallen from dying lips. Cvesar’s grieved, ‘‘ And 
thou Brutus!” John Quincy Adams’ ‘‘ This is the 
last of earth;” Mirabeau’s frantic cry for ‘‘ Music!” 
after his life of discord; George Washington’s ‘ It 
is well” —do they not grow richer in meaning every 
day? And is it not still blessed to remember the 
last words of Melancthon, the friend of Luther? 
“Do you want anything?” asked his loved ones 
eagerly. ‘‘ Nothing but heaven,” he answered gen- 
tly, and went smiling on his way. 


_The Uses of Poetry. 


I have heard men ask what is the wse of poetry? 
What does it prove? What does it do? Tt does 
much. It adds not only to the happiness but to the 
virtue of mankind. In the shape of war-songs, it 
sometimes rouses an oppressed nation to vengeance 
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and freedom. It furnishes the lover with correct 
and beautiful language in which to express his 
thoughts and feelings. It gives to pure and noble 
sentiments a garb worthy of their divine nature, and 
locks them up, as it were, in phrases which preserve 
them, unchanged, for the repetition and admiration 
of thousands. The poet is obliged to be also, in 
some degree, a philosopher, penetrating into the 
hidden resources of language, selecting the words 
which convey his thoughts not only most strikingly, 
definitely and correctly, but also most briefly, most 
attractively and most eloquently. A single word of 
a skillful author sometimes expresses all that is con- 
veyed, and that peradventure but feebly, in the sen- 
tence of another less taught in the mysteries of his 
profession. In poetry this is peculiarly the case. A 
good poet must, in two points, possess superiority 
over common men. In the first place, he must ve 
gifted with noble thoughts, and second, he must 
know how to clothe them in the most forcible and 
appropriate language. When once so clothed, a 
sentiment becomes embalmed. It has received sub- 
stance, definite form and a name. It is a visible, 
tangible, portable treasure, which infinitely survives 
the mortal state of its author, and goes about the 
world, wafted on the winds of heaven, convincing 
and delighting all who meet it. In this way a single 
phrase becomes immortal, and thus some writers 
build their own immortality upon writings which 
have expressed certain ideas in the most proper 
words, arranged in such an ingenious method that 
no subsequent person can produce the same thought 
so lucidly.. But the most benign influence of poetry 
is exercised upon the feelings and the affections. It 
opposes sefishness, avarice, hypocrisy, and all the 
lower and more groveling tendencies of our nature. 
It cherishes courage, disinterestedness, love, friend- 
ship, fidelity and truth. The simpler and unobtru- 
sive virtues are dignified by it. Poetry is noble in 
proportion as it approaches these objects. It is a 
voice of music more melodious and melting than the 
tones of harp or lyre, and should utter no sentiment 
but those of pure truth and god-like virtue. When 
it panders to the sensual passions of our nature, 
when it turns parisite and spends its idolatry upon 
unworthy idols, it resembles the banner of some free 
nation hoisted over the deck of a pirate ship. In 
the hands of the good it is a beacon-light to guide 
the mariner through a night of storm. As an 
instance of the effect which lurks in a few stanzas, 
let every inconsiderate, and peevish and neglectful 
husband, who knows in his heart that heaven has 
blessed him with a faithful and disinterested wife, 
of whose love he is scarcely worthy, and whom he 
abandons for the base pleasures of the world, let 
all such stop and reflect, and unless every spark 
of gentleness be extinguished in his bosom, he 
will feel it warm and quicken under their influence. 


Beethoven’s Eccentricity. 


Beethoven's neglected person, wild appearance, 
strong and prominent features, rudely energetic eye, 
and broad bull-like brow, overshaded with his uncut 
uncombed hair, together with his not very concilia- 
tory disposition, bespeak a character somewhat con- 
sistent with the following specimen of his demeanor. 
Not long since, in a certain cellar in Vienna, where 
he was in the habit of spending his evenings, in a 
particular corner, by himself, drinking wine, eating 
red herrings, and reading the newspapers, a person 
took a seat near him, with whose countenance he 
was by no means pleased. After looking steadfastly 
at the stranger, he spat on the floor, as if he had 
seen a toad; then glanced at the newspaper, then 
again at the intruder, and spat again; his disordered 
hair gradually bristling into more shaggy ferocity, 
until he closed the alternations of spitting and star- 
ing by suddenly rising from his chair and loudly 
exclaiming, as he rushed out of the room, ‘‘ What a 
scoundrelly phiz.” 


Influence of Dress. 


Dress has an effect upon character. Not only 
may we be sure that an ill-dressed man will never be 
so much at ease as one who is well dressed, but we 
are certain that he will not think so highly nor so 
well. A mean and shabby appearance gives a man 
mean and shabby ways. A slattern in her gown 
and cap is too often a slattern at home. A finnick- 
ing, foolish, smart little “‘gent” of a coxcomb is 
finnicking and foolish in his ways of thinking. A 
sharp young city clerk, a dapper, tidy, little fellow, 
is active, dapper and tidy in his manner. Cause 
runs into effect, and effect becomes cause. What 
affects one man will do so to thousands. 


Mozart’s Requiem. 


THIS IS THE WAY THE FRENCH SAY IT HAPPENED 
TO BE WRITTEN, | 


One day, as Mozart was seated in his study, in a 
profound. reverie, he heard a carriage stop at his 
door. A strawger was announced, who asked to 
speak with him. He was an aged man, very well 
dressed, of noble and imposing manners. He said 
to the composer: 5 

‘I am commissioned by a great man to come and 
find you.” 

“The name of this man, if you please,” said Mo- 
zart, 

““He does not wish to be known.” 

“Very well; what are his wishes?” 

““He has lost a very dear friend, whose memory 
will be forever precious to him. He wishes to com- 
memorate her death, every year, by a solemn service, 
and he wants you to compose a requiem for the oc- 
casion.” 

Mozart was deeply impressed by these words, 
spoken so solemnly, and by the air of mystery that 
seemed to pervade the interview. He promised to 
compose the requiem. The stranger continued: 

“Put to this work your entire genius, for you 
compose it for a connoisseur in music.” 

“So much the better,” said Mozart. 

“How much time do you want for the task?” 

‘‘Four weeks.” 

‘‘ Well, I will come for it in four week. What 
will be your price?” 

“One hundred ducats.” *» 

The stranger counted out the money upon the 
table, and disappeared. Mozart remained plunged 
in deep thought for a few moments, then called for 
pen, ink and paper, and began to write the requiem. 
Notwithstanding the remonstrances of his wife, he 
wrought upon it night and day. But his body, al- 
ready feeble, could not endure this continual strain, 
and he finally fell fainting at his task. Then he was 
obliged to rest. Several days after, his wife sought 
to divert hig mind from its sadness by some playful 
remark. He replied earnestly: 

‘‘One thing is certain; I am composing my own 
requiem; it will serve to perpetuate my own mem- 
ory.” 

In proportion as he wrought, his strength dimin- 
ished, from day to day, and the requiem advanced 
very slowly. The four weeks were finally gone, 
and the stranger returned. 

“Tt has been impossible for me to keep my word,” 
said Mozart, sadly. 

‘‘Never mind,” said the man, 
time do you require?” 

“JT want four weeks more. The work has in- 
spired me with deeper interest than I supposed, and 
I have given to it more study than I intended.” 

“In that case it is right that I increase the price. 
Here are fifty ducats more for your pay.” . 

In astonishment Mozart asked: ‘* Who are you?” 

“That is nothing to the purpose. I will return 
in four weeks.” ; 

As the stranger left the house, Mozart called a 
servant, and requested him to follow this extraor- 
dinary man and find out who he was; but the blun- 
dering man soon returned, saying that he could find 
no trace of him. Poor Mozart had conceived the 
idea that this stranger was no ordinary mortal, but 


““how much more 
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was one of his friends in the immortal world sent to _ 


warn him of his approaching death. He applied 
himself with redoubled ardor to his requiem, 
which he regarded as the most enduring monument 
to his genius. He fainted many times at his toil. 
Finally, it was accomplished before the expiration 
of four weeks. 

The stranger came for it at the given time; but 
Mozart was dead. 
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Letter from Boston. 
C ).. 
Great Success OF THE THOMAS ConcERTS—A NEW 
Mustcau Progecr—A Norman Music ScHoorn on 
A Granp ScaLE—SomEetTHine NEw IN THE Way 
or A CuuRcH ORGAN—THE HARVARD SYMPHONY 
ConcEeRTS—T ab THEATRES, Erc. 


Boston, December 15, 1878. 


Nothing finer in the way of concerts ever took 
place in Boston, than the six entertainments given 
by Theodore Thomas and his.orchestra, about the 
first of the present month. The orchestra is more 
complete and better disciplined than ever this season, 
and the programmes were of an exceedingly choice 
character. A numerous list of new selections were 
played, more new music being brought forward, in 
fact, than has been heard at the Harvard Symphony 
Concerts in half a dozen seasons. Among the fresh 
works were the following: Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hou- 
groise, No. 2 (as arranged for orchestra), symphonic 
introduction to ‘‘Sigurd Slembe,” by Svendsen ; 
Scherzo, ‘‘La Reine Mab, ou la Fee des Songes,” 

“by Berlioz; Trois Danses Allemandes, by. Bargiel; 
overture to ‘‘Hunyadi Lazlo,” by Erkel; introduc- 
tion to the opera ‘‘ The Seven Ravens,” by Rhein- 
berger; Symphony No. 5, ‘‘ Leonore,” by Raff (first 
time in America); Nordish Suite, by Asger Hamer- 
ick; Scherzo from a symphony by Svendsen; Over- 
ture di Ballo, by Arthur S. Sullivan. The sympho- 
ny by Raff is a work of the highest order of merit, 
and by all odds the best thing from his pen yet 
heard in this country. It made a most favorable 
‘impression. It. is intended to illustrate Buerger’s 
poem of ‘‘Leonore.” The compositions of Svend- 
sen, the young Swedish composer, also, made a good 
impression, and the Nordish Suite, by Hamerick, 
was also very pleasing, though not to the degree 
that attached to the music of Raff and Svendsen. 
Among the standard works performed by the or- 
chestra, were the ‘‘ Jupiter” Symphony, by Mozart; 
_ Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony, and Schubert’s Sym- 
phony in ©. Mr. M. W. Whitney, the accomplished 
basso, sang at all the concerts, and invariably with 
great success, ~ Mrs, Anna Granger Dow also as- 
sisted successfully on two occasions. In addition 
to the regular series of concerts, Mr. Thomas gave 
a concert in connection with the Old Bay State 
course of lectures, at which Mrs. Dow and Mr. 
Whitney also assisted. 

Dr. Tourjee is perfecting arrangements to estab- 
lish a normal music school, on a grand scale, next 
summer. It is to be held at the Academy in East 
Greenwich, R. 1, and is to be known as the New 
England Normal Music School. Some of the most 
eminent teachers in the country have already been 
secured, and it is proposed to make the school com. 
plete in every respect. The chief purpose of such 
an institution is, of course, to prepare teachers for 
their work, but equal advantages are to be offered 
for those who are pursuing the study of music for 
self improvement only. Among the instructors al- 
ready selected are some of the best teachers in 
America. With so large a list to select from as the 
New England Conservatory affords, Dr. Tourjee 
will have no difficulty in equipping every depart- 
ment in the most efficient manner. Mr. Carl Zer- 
rahn will teach oratorio singing; and a class will 
probably be started under his direction for conduct- 
ors. This alone will be of great importance to 
directors of choral societies, orchestras, bands, ete. 
Mr. Luther W. Mason will illustrate before the 
school the method of teaching music in the Boston 
schools, aided by a large force of children. Mr. 
Mason is one of the directors of music in the Bos- 
ton schools. There are to be concerts every day, 
lectures on musical topics, and ample time for social 
recreation. The membership fee will be only $15, 
and board can be obtained at prices not exceeding 
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$4 per week. The sessions will begin early in July, 
and continue five or six weeks, East Greenwich is 
one of the most charming towns in all New Eng- 
land. Pleasantly situated on the shores of Narra- 
ganset Bay, it is a favorite place of summer resort, 
although it has little of the fashion and frivolity for 
which Newport, and some other cities by the sea, 
are so noted. Bathing, boating and fishing are to be 
enjoyed, and the scenery is unsurpassed. Those 
who attend the school as students will be enabled to 
combine pleasure with profit. The academy build- 
ings are three in number, and are admirably adapted 
to the purposes of suchaschool. The grounds have 
an extent of five acres, and are finely laid out. The 
chapel contains a large pipe organ, and the advan- 
tages for study and practice for organ pupils will be 
unsurpassed, 


A gentleman, well known in musical circles, and 
especially distinguished for his efforts in behalf of 
congregational singing, has lately perfected a church 
organ, which has just been exhibited very satisfac- 
torily. Itis an instrument small in dimensions, but 
through increased wind-pressure and ingenious me- 
chanical means, it is quite as powerful as an organ 
three or four times as large, and three or four times 
as costly. In brief, it is a small organ built upon a 
large scale, but there are several novel features in- 
troduced in the mechanism which renders it unlike 
other organs. The plan, however, is somewhat 
similar to that pursued in constructing the original 
Coliseum organ of 1869, but it has been modified 
and arranged to render the instrument suited to 
church use. The organ, although occupying a space 
only five feet in depth (including the organist’s seat), 
seven feet wide, and thirteen feet high, is designed 
with sufficient power to fill achurch fifty by seventy- 
five feet, and to sustain a chorus of five hundred 
voices. It is quite appropriately termed the ‘‘ chor- 
al organ.” The following is alist of the stops: 

. Open Diapason, bass.......0.-..s00 
. Open Diapason, treble...... yeitabl. be 
PERTCIOMIR,, DASE: cits <mae seycemsasinasarns 
Melodia, treble .......... Gelaeistere'sa eis 
RMI TONIEL, DABS sc sisces cc cie dees Unccesccaueos 
ne MOTE TODD no's ana Ginisien hive We orle'<'y «a 
. Sub-Bass, 25 pipes (16 ft. tone). 

. Pedale coupler to manuale........... 


. Octave coupler (operated by peas | Mechanical. 
Op DAVE POG Ade! ssin.46t pinks ance clade ced oiate 


Metal, 58 pipes. 
Wood, 58 pipes. 


} Metal, 58 pipes. 
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The main object in view has been to place as ade- 
quate an organ within the reach of churches whose 
pecuniary condition is not such as to enable them to 
procure a large and costly instrument, and enough 
has been accomplished to mark an important ‘‘ de- 
parture”” in organ making. The exhibition proved 
highly satisfactory, although a still greater amount 
of wind-pressure, and a corresponding degree of 
power, could be attained. The combinations pro- 
duced by the peculiar method of voicing and con- 
necting, and the fine quality of the bass were much 
admired. The cost of the instrument is only $500. 
The organ exhibited has been purchased for Wes- 
leyan Hall. 


The third of the series of Harvard Symphony 
Concerts took place on the 4th inst. Unfortunately 
it was sandwiched between two of the incomparable 
Thomas concerts, and the result was not favorable. 
The Boston orchestra will not compare with Thom- 
as’ well trained forces in any respect, and to make 
the contrast still more marked, the programme was 
of the most stupid character. A symphony by 
Haydn, some well worn overtures by Mozart and 
Weber, two numbers of Schumann’s ‘‘ Manfred” 
music, and some musty old songs by Handel, con- 
stituted the major part of the programme, the only 
novelty being a Passacaglia by Bach, arranged for 
orchestra. Mr. George L. Osgood sang finely, as he 
always does. At the fourth concert, to be given on 
the 19th, Madame Madeline Schiller will perform 
two piano-forte solos. It was our good fortune to 
hear Madame Schiller play at a concert in Cam- 
bridge, recently, She is an artist of great merit 


and is sure to become a favorite wherever she ap- 
pears. She is a resident of Cambridge. 

The New England Conservatory of Music gave 
its 316th recital, at Wesleyan Hall, on the 9th inst. 
The programme included a Mozart trio, for piano, 
violin, and viola, played by Messrs. B. D. Allen, F. 
F. Ford and Eichler; piano solos by Mr. Allen, an 
aria by Verdi and another by Handel, sung by Miss 
Sarah C. Fisher; and a sonata for piano and violin, 
by Gade, played by Messrs. Allen and Ford. Anoth- 
er classical concert is to be given at Wesleyan Hall, 
January 6th. 

Mr. Ernest Perabo gave the second and last of his 
matinees on the 5th inst. Mr, Perabo played several 
morceaux of his own, which were well received, and 
also a transcription of the first movement of Ru- 
benstein’s ‘‘ Ocean Symphony,” and a Fantasie by 
Beethoven. The chief feature, however, was the 
performance, by the members of the Beethoven 
Quintette Club, of a string quartette, by E. F. Rich- 
ter. The work is full of beauties, and made a very 
pleasing impression. 

The Handel and Haydn Society are to give their 
annual performance of Handel’s oratorio of ‘‘ The 
Messiah” next Sunday Evening, under the direction 
of Mr. Zerrahn. Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mrs. H. E. 
Sawyer, Mr. Nelson Varley and Mr. M. W. Whitney 
are to be the soloists. 

Mr. F. Boscovitz is announced to give a matinee 
at Wesleyan Hall, on Monday next. 

Signor Operti is to give a concert at Music Hall, 
Sunday evening, the 28th, assisted by an orchestra 
of sixty-five pieces, and quite an array of soloists, 
vocal and instrumental. 

The Sunday concerts given at Parker Memorial 
Hall, have become very popular. There is no at- 
tempt to whip his Satanic majesty around the stump 
by calling them sacred, nor is there any pretension 
that way in the selections performed. Last evening 
Baldwin’s Band (formerly Gilmore’s) held forth, and 
the programme contained, beside several operatic 
pot-pouris and overtures, the ‘‘ Carnival of Venice,” 
played with variations on a bassoon. The audience 
laughed immoderately at Mr. Becher’s fantastic va- 
riations, and the piece was encored. Nearly eyery 
concert has drawn a crowded house. 

Mr. A. P. Peck has engaged Mr. Thomas to give 
three more grand concerts in Boston, on the evenings 
of Thursday and Friday, January 29th and 30th, 
and Saturday afternoon, January 21st. 

At the Boston Theatre we have had, in succession, 
Salvini, Fechter, and Charlotte Cushman. The 
great Italian tragedian drew large audiences at high 
prices, but Fechter failed to draw, even at regular 
prices. Miss Cushman did better than Fechter, but 
not so well as Salvini. The spectacle of ‘The 
Naiad Queen ” is to be brought out this evening, in 
a style of great magnificence. At the Museum, Mr. 
George Fawcett Rowe’s new play of ‘‘ The Geneva 
Cross,” has made a great hit. It is now in its fourth 
week. ‘“ Little Em’ly ” will be the next production. 
Tt is as good as settled that Boston will have a new 
theatre next season, and perhaps two. 

Mr. B. E. Woolfe, the accomplished musical and 
dramatic critic of the Globe, has resigned his position 
on that paper, but continues his connection in the 
same capacity with the Saturday Evening Gazette. 

A new organ, built by Messrs. E. & G. G. Hook & 
Hastings, for the new Brattle Church, corner of 
Commonwealth avenue and Clarendon street, will 
be formally opened to-morrow night. Mr. Dudley 
Buck and Mr. 8. B. Whitney are to be the organists. 

Two American compositions are to be performed 
at the Triennial Festival of the Handel and Haydn 
Society in the spring—Mr. J. K. Paine’s oratorio of 
“St. Peter,” and Mr. Dudley Buck’s setting of the 


46th Psalm. 
RANGER. 


One science only will one genius fit, 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit, 
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MonrTREAL, P. Q., December 2, 1878. 
Editor Song Journal: 


Mons. Mazurette, the eminent French solo pian- 
ist, vocalist and teacher, well known in Detroit, has 
just made us a call on his return to your city, from 
a concert tour of Canada, made under the business 
management of T. W. Martin. Judging from what 
the Dominion papers say of him and his wonderful 
execution upon the piano, he must have created a 
furor during the tour such as no pianist ever before 
in Canada produced. His repertoire embraces nearly 
all the most difficult and brilliant pieces of the old 
masters, as well as a goodly number of his own 
sparkling compositions. 

His ‘‘Programme No. 1,” used upon his Canadian 
tour, included ten piano pieces, all of which rank 
among the most classical compositions ever produced 
by any writer of music, and must make not less 
than one hundred pages all told. When it is stated 
that he performed this entire programme from mem- 
ory each evening during his tour, it will be readily 
understood how great a task he took upon himself, 
and what a remarkable memory his must be. 

The Montreal Gazette, which is the leading daily 
paper of Canada, in a critical notice of more than 
a column in length, says that ‘‘no such execution up- 
on the piano as Mazurette showed was ever before 
witnessed in that city,” and then predicts ‘‘ the future 
will know him as one of the master performers of 
the nineteenth century.” Speaking of his singing, 
the same journal remarks that ‘‘he has a powerful 
baritone voice of great cultivation, which he used 
to fine effect in Kucken’s ‘Maid of Judah,’” and 
then adds: 

““Mons. Mazurette’s great success of the evening 
was the execution of his own variations on the ever 
beautiful and always popular ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 
The variations are intended to represent the sound 
of ocean waves during a storm at sea. By some 
wonderful trick with pedals and keys, the piano was 
made to give forth sounds like the mad rushing of 
many waters, and anon like the faint babbling of 
willow-fringed brooklets. But while these remark 
able variations were being executed, the original 
theme was not lost sight of, but, on the contrary, 
was played with such a clearness and distinctness, 
that the least musically taught person present could 
easily trace the original air. In the execution of 
this, Mazurette showed the true master-hand. At 
times the piece is full of the loudest notes the piano 
is capable of producing, which, in turn, give way to 
faintest and fairy-like piunissimo, And every note 
he plays with the most exquisite and conscious dis- 
crimination, with a correct weighing of power, with 
every staccato as sharp and clean cut, and every trill 
as distinct and delicate, as full of liquid melody and 
flute-like sweetness as if a whole life time had been 
spent in their practice.” 

While in Quebec, Mons. Mazurette gave a benefit 
concert in the great University Laval, the first edu- 
cational institute of Canada, which was attended by 
his Grace, the Archbishop of the Province of Que- 
bec, the entire faculty of the University, and nearly 
one thousand students. The archbishop, who occu- 
pied a prominent seat near the stage, was so pleased 
with Mazurette’s ‘‘Sweet Home” that he insisted 
upon the author repeating it twice during the even- 
ing. 

The French and English papers of Quebec appear 
to vie with each other in their praise of him. Le 
Coureur du Canada says: ‘‘Mons. Mazurette is the 
king of the piano.” L’ Opinion Publique, of Montreal, 
referring to his execution of Lizst’s arrangement 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and ‘‘ Lucia di Lamermoor,” remarks that Mazur- 
ette is the rival of Lizst in the execution of his 
(Lizst’s) own compositions. The entire press of the 
Dominion give him the warmest praise, both as a 
vocalist and pianist, and appear to think him one 
of the most brilliant pianists of the age. 
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His excellence as a pianist is undoubted, and De- 
troit may well feel proud of being the residence of 
one of the first teachers, vocalists and solo pianists 
of the day. MARK. 


MARRIED.—In Montreal, November 10th, 1873, by Bishop 
Fabre, Mons. 8. Mazurette, of Detroit, to M’lle Marie Louise 
Joly, of Montreal. 


The announcement of the nuptial ceremony above, 
may justly be deemed a fitting sequence to the re- 
markable successes met with by Mons. Mazurette in 
his late concert tour through the Canadas. We do 
most heartily congratulate him in all, and welcome 
him and Ais again to Detroit. But especially do we 
rejoice with him in the discovery of the lovely 
Heliotrope which he captured and has transplanted 
in the home of their adoption. In prosperity or 
adversity, through life’s journey, may the emblem 
of which the flower alluded to is a fitting type, char- 
acterize the heart of each, and loving unto the end, 
immortal garlands woven in the gardens above, over 
which neither Time nor Death has power, be theirs, 
is the ardent hope of the Ep. Sona JouRNAL. 


Items on the Poets. 


Very fast indeed—Swift. 

Worn on the head—Hood. 

A lady’s garment—Spencer. 

Belongs to monastery—A bbot. 

An interesting pain—Akenside. 

A slang exclamation—Dickens. 

A young domestic animal—Lamb. 

Pilgrims kneel to kiss him—Pope. 

The value of a word—Wordsworth. 

To agitate a weapon—Shakespeare. 

A sick place of worship—Church-ill. 

What an oyster ought to be—Shelley. 

A barrier built by an edible—Cornwall. 

Vital part of the human body—Harte. 

Make amends for others—Makepeace. 

A worker in precious metals—Goldsmith, 

Small talk and large weight—Chatterton. 

A French preposition and an enemy—DeFoe. 

Roast beef, what are you doing ?—Browning. 

A disagreeable fellow at one’s foot—Bunyan. 

Brighter and smarter than other one’s—Sparks. 

Depicts the dwellings of civilized men—Holmes. 

A lyon’s home in a place without water—Dryden. 

A chain of hills containing a dark treasure—Col- 
eridge. 

Which is the greater poet, Shakespeare,or Tupper 
—Will-is. 

A common domestic animal, and what it cannot 
do—Cow-per. 

A well known game, anda male of the human 
species—Tenny-son. 

Not one of the points of the compass, but inclines 
to it—Southey. 

What a rough man said to his son, when teaching 
him to eat properly—Chaucer. 


Each human hair in turn, ’tis said, 
Will turn to him though he be dead—Grey. 


Mamma is in good health, my child, 
And thus she named the poet mild—Motherwell. 


THe New Hampshire Journal of Music says the 
Sone JoURNAL has commenced its ‘‘ backlog stud- 
ies.” That is true, Brother Whitney, and our 
prayer daily is that some other journals we wot of 
would do the same by pitching into studies of some 
sort, it matters little whether back or front. Then 
would a life-like prosperity pervade the sheet, dif- 
fusing a healthful influence upon the ‘art divine,” 
and telling vastly upon its progress. We know they 
keep their backlogs all aglow up in New Hampshire 
at this season of the year, for we have been there to 
see; 80, of course, we cast no reflections in that di- 
rection. But here in the West our logs are so green, 
you know, we have to send them East to have the 
sap taken out before we can burn them. We wish 
it were otherwise, so we look imploringly to the 
Eastward, where the wise men of old came from, 
and say, send us up some good, well seasoned 
‘*blacklogs.” 


An Item from The Musical Echo. 

“Among the oldest music teachers in Chicago is 
Mr. Nathan Dye. Dr. Geo. F. Root is also a Chica- 
goan, and Mr. Albert Hoag is a new acquisition to! 
the ranks of teachers in that festive city. Now may 
the rising musical generation of Chicago take their. 
choice—Root, Hoag, or Dye.” 

In the above the Echo does not tell us what has| 
become of Curry, the Straabs, Tillinghast, eoreke: | 
Vining, the Lumbards, Cady or Webster, the latter 
of whom started the first musical paper ever pub- 
lished in Chicago or the State, the Flower Queen, and 
was succeeded by a change of its name to the Song 
Messenger, under the editorship of C. M. Cady, the | 
author and teacher; and for many years the junior | 
partner in the firm of Root & Cady; and also| 
director of the Philharmonic Society (now extinct.) 
The presumption is, however, that the Echo had no | 
other object in the announcement than play upon | 
the names at the close of the paragraph. 


Mr. F. N. Scott, well known to the readers of the 
Review through his long association with its edit- 
orial columns, and more recently from his position 
as editor of Church's Musical Vimtor, has been com- 
pelled to resign his connection with the Visitor for a 
time, owing to ill health in his family. Mr. Scott is 
universally conceded to be one of the ablest writers’ 
on the musical press, and his retirement from among — 
us, even temporarily, will be keenly felt. We do 
not believe he will be permitted to remain unattach- 
ed for any length of time, as his pen is too valuable 
to be permitted to rust in idleness. 

The above is taken from Benham’s Musical Review, 
and we heartily add, brother Scott has our kindest 
sympathies in his affliction, as well as ardent hope | 
for the speedy restoration of the health of his fami- 
ly. He cannot well be spared from the field of labor — 
and usefulness he has so efficiently filled in musical : 
journalism. 


AGE OF THE PRESIDENTS.—Gen. Grant is one of 
three of our Presidents who have passed their fiftieth 
birthdays in the highest place an American can 
reach, the other two being Mr. Polk, who entered _ 
the office about seven months before he was fifty 
years old, and Gen. Pierce, who became President 
in his forty-ninth year. Gen. Washington was in 
his fifty-eighth year when he became President. — 
John Adams was in his sixty-second, Mr. Jefferson 
was in his fifty-eighth, Mr. Madison in his fifty- 
eighth, Mr. Monroe in his fifty-ninth, John Quincy | 
Adams in his fifty-eighth, Gen. Jackson in his sixty- — 
second, Mr. Van Buren in his fifty-fifth, Gen, Harri- 
son in his sixty-ninth, Mr. Tyler in his fifty-second, | 
Gen. Taylor in his sixty-fifth, Mr. Fillmore in his 
fifty-first, Mr. Buchanan in his sixty-sixth, Mr. | 
Lincoln in his fifty-third, and Mr. Johnson in his 
fifty-seventh year. ] 


Origin of Great Artists. 

VERDI was the son of a tinsmith. 

Gounop’s father was a lawyer’s clerk. 

AMBROISE THOMAS was born in a peasant’s cabin. 

OFFENBACH’S parents were poor trading Jews. 

RicHARD WaAGNER’s father was a farmer. 

PAULINE Lucca, in her childhood, sung in the 
streets of Vienna. 

Jenny Lrnp’s parents were poor Swedish peas- 
ants. 

CHRISTINE Nrisson used to sing at the village 
fairs in Sweden. 


The Old Scotch Tune of “ Bonny Doon.” 

The old and well known tune of ‘ Bonny Doon” | 
is said to have originated in this way. The compos- 
er, in the presence of other musicians and poets, in 
a convivial party, expressed an earnest desire to 
write a Scotch Song, and on being requested to keep 
to the black keys of the piano, preserving a due re- 
gard to rhythm, a truthful Scotch melody would be 
produced. Acting on this Suggestion, ‘‘ Bonny 
Doon” was compiled. 


| atratagems and spoils: Let no such man be trusted.” 


until she could see the purple spot at the bottom of 


"knew that summer had come in the beauty and love- 


only a blossom was seen here and there upon the 


ran up and down among the unnumbered flowers of 
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marked with unerring certainty and truthfulness by 
these regulators, guided by the hand of Infinite 
Wisdom. They come to us from that age when the 
golden mornings of the early world were unclouded 
by the smoke of cities, or weeping Eve fled from 
beneath the angel-guarded gates of Eden. Let the 
teachings of the flowers, then, inspire the invocation 
—‘*A Happy New Year.” 
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“ Music is the only art which cannot corrupt the mind.” 
“The man that hath no music in himself 1s fit for treasons, 


A Plain Talk about Many Things. 

The Sona JouRNAL, let it be distinctly under- 
stood, is an independent musical paper, identified 
with no cabal, but uttering sentiments and truths 
allied with the progress of music. We disdain all 
those contemporaries calling into council questions 
and influences continually arising, in which nothing 
beyond the support and maintenance of some favor- 
ite theory or system is to be upheld, and which, 
when judiciously canvassed, will be found largely 
impregnated with ideas, principles and desires en- 
tirely foreign to the promotion of the ‘‘ art divine.” 

It is not pertinent in design to examine in detail 
the strange contradictions of opinion, and the al- 
most interminable confusion of terms made use of 
by writers upon music in some of our leading jour- 
nals, for it would require a very extended analysis, 
and one, perhaps, not interesting or profitable to 
the generality of our readers. We do hint, how- 
ever, that a writer upon any science should under- 
stand his subject before he attempts to lead the pub- 
lic taste in it, and without this knowledge he must 
be a blind guide. As corroborating this declaration, 
we might refer to Fielding’s dialectic chapter, where 
the author shows that a writer will treat his theme 
ull the better from an acquaintance with it. Dr. 
Beddoes said that every man knew intuitively three 
things: politics, medicine, and how to mend a bad 
fire. Might he not have added a fourth—music? 
Now, while it may seem meet and proper for some 
to ‘‘trim” their sails, and ‘‘veer” and “bluff” to 
the sudden gusts of popular favor and applause, 
from their direct or indirect identification with ar- 
tists, so-called (foreign and domestic), we distinctly 
aver it has ever been our aim to keep clear of all 
factions, and steer our bark in the broad and safe 
channel ever found illuminated by the beacon lights 
of science and truth which shed their resplendant 
rays for the safety and guidance of all. 

Having made a clean breast of what we think pro- 
per to declare, at the commencement of our new 
volume, we simply add that what is already said 
is uttered without any desire to question the motives 
of any of our contemporaries, nor impugn their 
promptings in the conscientious discharge of duties 
incumbent upon them. We are not unmindful of 
the position assumed. It is ‘‘ high ground,” never- 
theless not too elevated, we think, in the present 
condition of music, for not only our musical jour- 
nals, but also every author and teacher in our land 
to assume. Each and every one of us is, or should 
be, an independent government, responsible alone 
to the God-given art, and the blessed ends and aims 
accomplished through the propagation of its benign 
influence. And right here is a principle which, at 
first view, may look circumscribed and egotistical; 
but it is not so at all. Who in the world, we ask, 
are the conservators of music, if not those who have 
made it their study and practice? “Why is it that 
music, the oldest and one of the most profound 
sciences in the world, and closely identified with al- 
most every other, does not receive the consideration 
its importance demands? Are you sick, do you 
send for the blacksmith? Have you an important 
legal question to be settled, do you send for the car- 
penter? If you desire the production of a beautiful 
work of art in a picture, do you employ the white- 
washer? Homely illustrations these may appear, 
but surely akin to those frequently brought to light 
in the efforts put forth to acquire a knowledge of 
music. It is growing late in the history of the pro- 
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A Happy New Year. 


“°T was a happy thought to mark the hours 
By the opening and folding flowers; 
Yet is not life in its real flight 
Marked even thus on earth, 
By the closing of one Hope’s delight, 

Ere another Hope hath birth ?”—Mrs. HEMANS, 
What a joyous and happy period in the world’s 
history must that have been, when love and beauty 
kept no other record of time than that found in the 
opening and closing of the flowers—when the day 
was measured by the rising and setting sun, and the 
hours marked in the unfolding and shutting of the 
blossoms. Morning and evening the village maiden 
kept no other milking time, than by the waking and 
sleeping of the Daisy. The mower, as he strode 
forth, with his scythe over his shoulder, to cut down 
the summer flowers, hastened his step if he saw that 
the cup of the Convolvulus had expanded, and his 
day’s labor was marked by the shutting of the Bind- 
weed. The rustic beauty, before she went forth to 
wake, or feast, or donned her holiday attire, peeped 
at the scarlet Pimpernel; and if its starry petals were 
closed, she knew the showers would soon descend, 
and, sighingly, laid aside her Sunday vestments 


the expanded flower. 

Winter, awaking from his long sleep, was indi- 
cated by the appearance of the Snowdrop and the 
Crocus; and the coming of spring was heralded from 
the yellow dawning of the Primroses along the 
banks, and the deep flush of violets which lay like 
a purple cloud upon the meadow’s grass. When the 
roses and the Honeysuckles were in full bloom, they 


liness of her broad bloom of flowers; and, when 


bramble, and the blue of the nodding Harebell looked 
wan and pale, and the crimson flush of the hardy 
Heath had faded from its cheek, they knew that the 
solemn autumn was at hand; for a thousand varied 
hues proclaimed that the funeral pyre of summer 
was kindled, and all her flowers faded away to the 
ashy gray, which only remains behind when all her 
beauty is extinguished. Then childhood and youth 
sallied forth with merry shout and happy heart, and 


Daisy and Buttercup. Young lovers numbered their 
happy meetings by the days the Hawthorn remained 
in blossom, and the many times they heard the 
cuckoo sing while seated beneath its fragrant shade. 
Old age dotted the years it had lived by the times it 
had seen the wild roses bloom. The record of mar- 
riages was kept by the flowers which then bloomed; 
and the memory of the dead by the fragrant blos- 
soms showered upon their graves. Joys and sorrows 
were recalled by the seasons, and success or adversity 
by the coming in or going out of the flowers. 

Such are the lessons taught by the flowers. What 
time-keepers they are! Days, months and years 


gress of music in this country to charge us with the 
imperfect knowledge which once existed in relation 
to the abstract science, or the total absence of 
schools to establish grades of merit in the musical 
profession as teachers or composers. 
have no national schools like those of Italy, France 
and Germany, venerable and renowned with age, 
and fruitful in the production of great artists that 
have blessed the world with their immortal works. 


It is true, we 


The cant about ‘‘simple music” and ‘natural 
music,” about which we hear so much now-a-days, 
is very like talking about simple logarithms and 
natural finance. Harmony in its very name shows 
complexity. We saw it stated in a paper the other 
day that it is identical with melody. This is cer- 
tainly a strange doctrine. To be able to speak of 
music critically, requires thought, study and practi- 
cal knowledge, and, consequently, a thing of which 
the public at large are not real judges, any more 
than of an unknown language. Can the man who 
can neither read nor write lay any just claim to a 
knowledge of the literature of his own or any age? 
A person unacquainted with music can say with 
perfect propriety, ‘‘I like such a ballad; it is beau- 
tiful, it pleases my ear; but a grand overture, which 
some people admire, grates on my ear, seems to me 
chaotic noise, affords me no pleasure, and even puts 
me to sleep.” This is what might be said by the 
uninitiated in music. It conveys no insane sneer at 
a higher taste or profound science, but is merely 
the modest avowal of inability to comprehend 
something. But if the same person would pretend 
to say, on his own critical knowledge, that one com- 
position is more correctly conceived than another, 
that such a person has more exact science than his 
fellows, that the national taste requires one style of 
music in preference to another, it would be errant 
presumption. 

Furthermore, this twattle about ‘simple and natu- 
ral music, according to the usual acceptation of the 
term, isa nonenity. The poor little ragged sweep 
who brawls ‘‘ Di tanti palpita,” from the chimney 
top, has, as far as it=goes, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a musical education. There is no nature in 
his tones. Mozart’s Requiem is not more the work 
of art than they. The rude savage could no more 
relish or sing, as does the sweep, the air in question, 
than he could trace and feel the mysterious wind- 
ings of Bach’s fugues. The sweep took musical 
lessons from the band in the street; the savage has 
not had that advantage, and so remains as ignorant 
of music as the buffalo which he hunts. The ex- 
quisite modern melodies of the present day, which 
warm the heart, and are called ‘‘natural music,” 
and are admired through a ‘natural taste,” are the 
result of the musical advancement of ages. For 
nearly eighteen hundred years, christendom knew 
them not. A hundred years ago melody was vastly 
inferior to what it is now. At the time Handel 
wrote, the rules of harmony were the subject of 
fierce discussion and bitter feuds. Not so now; 
they are fixed. Then musical instruments were im- 
perfect and some unknown, and hence orchestral 
effects were then very limited, compared with the 
present. Some of Handel’s music was redressed by 
Mozart to suit the improvements of his time. The 
Grecian music of the long past was probably little 
more than a succession of simple sounds. There is 
no evidence whatever that the ancients understood 
harmony at all, and the right deduction from what 
is known shows that their peans were chanted in 
unison. The Scotch and Irish melodies, eminently 
natural and ancient, and many of them composed 
by acknowledged practical musicians that knew of 
tonics, rhythm and cadences, yet the fact that many 
of their melodies were written without the use of 
the seventh and fourth, we must infer their ignor- 
ance of the eight notes of the scale. 

From these facts, hastily thrown together, it will 
be seen that melody is not so simple and natural as 
is generally imagined, in fact, the subtle and ethereal 
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melodies of the present day are consequent to the 
perfection and refinement of the science. Good, 
solid harmonies were made three hundred years ago, 
but melodies were then formed pretty much as a 
bricklayer builds a wall—first a header and then a 
stretcher. Besides, then it was a merit to write mu- 
sic so that it could be read straight forwards, back- 
wards, and upside down in one or two ways, and 
yet be mechanically correct. The music partook of 
the character of the age. Genius groped in the 
dark for ages, and by very gradual improvement 
melody has been perfected, and is now called simple 
and natural, merely because it is agreeable and re- 
fined. 

Much more upon this important subject might be 
said, for our theme is broad and has a high range; 
it bears upon national music, and also upon a great 
and beneficial science. The public taste for music 
is rapidly forming in this country, and, among the 
potent influences exerted for weal or woe, the musi- 
cal journals are a power of no mean account. We 
say, then, let criticism be truthful and just, merit 
praised and charlatanism rebuked; for thereby her 
progress will neither be impaired nor retarded. 


Paine’s “St. Peter.’’ 


“This work,” says the Metronome, ‘can justly 
claim to be the first American oratorio.” We have 
corrected this error in declaration some months 
since in the Sona JourNAaL. While we would not 
detract an iota from the glory of the production of 
Mr. Paine’s beautiful and classical oratorio, we say 
unequivocally it is not the jist. CHARLES ZEUNER, 
though a German by birth, was an adopted citizen 
of our own country at the time and for years before 
the completion of that masterly production of his, 
‘“THE FEAST OF THE TABERNACLES,” completed in 

_ 1834, and put in practice the same year, and per- 
formed twice in 1835 in the ‘‘ Odeon,” by the Boston 
Academy of Music. That the rendition wasa finan- 
cial failure, is true; and that the hopes of the gifted 
author were daunted and disappointed by its recep- 
tion, is a truth beyond dispute. We have said thus 
much about this matter, though much more might 
be said developing interests in the history of the 
author—the venerable ‘‘ Handel and Haydn” or the 
““Boston Academy of Music,” both of which Mr. 
Zeuner was identified with conspicuously. He was 
also author of numerous songs, and also the church 
collection, ‘‘American Harp,” containing but four 
tunes beyond his own compositions; and the 
‘“ American Lyre,” comprising principally the old 
standard tunes then in use in the church. The 
copyright of both of these books was purchased by 
the late Dr. Mason, and much of their music incor- 
porated into the works subsequently compiled and 
published in the books put forth by him. 

The Metronome’s account of Mr. Zeuner’s disposi- 
tion of the oratorio is true, and the more to be re- 
gretted because of the intrinsic merits of the work. 
We would not be invidious in comparing it with the 
works of any of the great masters, but we do say 
there was just as good cause for Handel’s making a 
like disposition of the ‘‘ Messiah” after its first per- 
formance, because of its cold reception, as for 
Zeuner to have destroyed the beautiful oratorio of 
“The Feast of the Tabernacles.” 


Wew Music Books, 


THE SABBATH, by C. Everest. Published by Lee 
& Walker, Philadelphia, Pa. This is ‘‘a work con- 
taining the most popular psalm and hymn tunes in 
general use, with a great variety of new tunes, 
chants, sentences, motetts and anthems, by distin- 
guished composers, making the most complete col- 
lection of music for choirs and singing schools ever 
published.” The arrangement is not unlike that of 
most books of church music, in reference to metri- 
cal order, but is sufficiently elaborate in number and 


variety for all practical purposes. 
chants and sentences furnish music meet for almost 
all occasions and circumstances in public worship, 
and hence the most desirable of any which has fall- 


Its anthems, 


en under inspection for a decade of years. Itisa 
book of real merit, the tunes are melodious and 
vocal, and the harmonies for the most part fresh and 
good. It would, however, be a little remarkable 
should there not now and then, in a book of more 
than four hundred pages, be found a consecutive 4th 
and 5th, which might escape the author's notice. 
We are not unmindful that the 4th is employed as 
the inversion of the 5th, and may thus prove to be 
available as a concord, and the possibility has arisen 
of writing two in succession, but the desirability has 
not come therewith; on the contrary, the bad effect 
must be obvious to any one. The typographical ex- 
ecution of the book is clear and beautiful, the paper 
and binding superior to almost any other with which 
we are acquainted; and as a whole presents an 
attractive appearance, of which the publishers may 
justly boast. We commend The Sabbath to all de- 
sirous of obtaining a truly good book. For sale 
by C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson avenue. 


“THe Mornine Star,” by D. F. Hodges and G. 
W. Foster. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
For sale by C. J. Whitney & Co., Detroit. This is 
a collection of new music, designed for choirs, sing- 
ing schools, conventions, etc. The work is classi- 
fied in six parts, as follows: 1st. Musical notation. 
2d. Vocal culture. 8d. Four-part songs and glees. 
4th. Hymn tunes. 5th. Anthems and chants. 6th. 
Standard church tunes. In the above we discover 
nothing new in classification or treatment; but all 
correct in the disposition of the several topics. In 
addition the work contains quite a full array of 
dictionary musical terms, beyond that ordinarily 
found in church books. The glee or secular depart- 
ment, of about fifty pages, comprises a pleasant va- 
riety, original and selected; the church music, in 
both anthem and metrical departments, we judge, 
from a cursory examination, embody many choice 
gems in melody and harmony; and the chants, about 
a dozen in number, are good, and some of them 
very effective when well rendered. The old stand- 
ard tunes are consecutively arranged together at the 
end of the book (between fifty and sixty in number), 
and thereby easy of access. We hazard not to say 
““The Morning Star” is a good book, 


THE ANTHEM OFFERING —A collection of new 
anthems, sentences, motetts and chants for opening 
and closing of public worship; designed particular- 
ly for the use of choirs, and adapted to the wants of 
musical associations, conventions and the home cir- 
cle. By D. F. Hodges, G. W. Foster, and J. H. 
Tenney. Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham, New York. For sale 
to the trade or retail by C. J. Whitney & Co., 
Detroit. We have examined this new book with the 
care our limited time afforded, because of a grow- 
ing impression on our part of the almost imperative 
demand for one of like character. We do not now 
propose to enter into a critical analysis of its con- 
tents as we may hereafter, but from what we do 
know of it, and the gifted authors, we hesitate not 
to recommend it as eminently calculated to answer 
the ends for which designed. 


Czerny’s Etudes for Piano. 


To the fine artist in piano playing, the importance 
of the study of C. Czerny’s Etudes, needs no com- 
mendation of ours. The mastering of the six books 
comprising the course, is an attainment the gaining 
of which may be ardently sought for, and when ac- 


complished looked upon with just pride and satis- | 


faction. The possessor of ability to do this has a 
wealth of treasure which he may forever check 
upon, without fear of exhausting, but ever available 
and welcome in the rendering of the works of the 
classic masters. These books, therefore, should find 


| abroad, our own home talent have given a clear and 


a place in the reportoire of every player of discrim- 


inating judgement and refined taste. Published | 


and for sale by C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson 


Avenue, Detroit. 


Musical Record for December. 

There is, indeed, very little to record of a foreign 
character during the past month. But, in spite of 
this vacuity of eloquent and tender breathings of 
exquisite melody from the renowned artists from 


unrefutable argument, that here at home we have 
the talent, the cultivation, the taste, the sentiment, 
required; all, in fine, to render the music attempted 
artistic, save the attempt in accordance with the 
apeing of somebody’s style of rendition, which has 
been shaped after that of some favorite performer 
as a model. This we deprecate in music, as in 
everything else; and that person who attempts to 
sing a song like somebody else is either a fool or a - 
miserable imitator, and will fail in the end. We 
have said what we have because we think we dis- | 
covered, during the past month, evidence of the 


truth declared in more than one instance, and in 


each the validity of that said fully attested. 

As before remarked, we have had nothing but— 
domestic entertainments during the past month, 
with one or two exceptions. December 6th, Hoo- 
ley’s Minstrel Troupe gave usa good specimen of 
“ Coal-black music,” by which we mean no disre- 
spect, for they are good. On the 10th, a concert in 
Music Hall, for the benefit of the Fort Wayne Mis- | 
sion Sabbath School, which was good, and netted a— 
handsome sum for the laudable object given. Also, 
on the same evening and on the 11th, Messrs Pix- 
ley and Grannis gave musical entertainments for the 
benefit of Trinity M. E. Church, which were highly 
successful. The musical concert for the benefit of 
St. John’s Church bible class, on the 15th, at the 
Opera House, was good, and deserving of more 
than a passing notice, did space permit. Also, the 
concert on the 17th, in St. Andrew’s Hall, for the 
benefit of the Protestant Orphan Asylum, was a 
truly enjoyable entertainment; and the dramatic 
performance at the Opera House, for the Home of © 
the Friendless, on the 20th, was an enjoyable affair, — 
reflecting the highest praise on all interested therein. — 
The concert of the month, however, was that given — 
by Mr. Thomas at the Central M. E. Church, on the | 
19th inst. We would like to speak of this perform 
ance in detail, of its well arranged programme, and — 
happy carrying out in its performance, but we must | 
forbear. In the retrospect of the past month, who — 
can doubt that Detroit possesses the ability in all 
respects to do just about what it wishes, in a musi- 


} 


cal point of view, and may, with just pride, point | 


to its musical organizations, both American and 
German, and say here we are, weigh us in the bal- 
ance of any other city of a hundred thousand in- 
habitants in our land, and see if we are found want- 
ing in the comparison, in our musical advancement, | 


Now is The Time > aft | 
To subscribe for the Song JouRNAL for the coming 
year. We have a little space left upon our books for 
the names of those sent in singly or through clubs 
formed from the many quarters of our State, as also” 
from beyond. Our acknowledgments for many favors 
received in this direction during the past month, are 
hereby respectfully tendered our friends so success- 


fully at work for its circulation. , 
a 


OnE may live as a conqueror, a king, or a magis- 
trate, but he must die asa man. The bed of death 
brings every human being to his pure individuality, 
to the intense contemplation of that deepest and 
most solemn of all relations between the creature 
and his Creator.— Webster. 


_— 4 
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LEGER LINES. 


Womery Dumpry in Detroit on the 22d. 

OFFENBACH has composed four new operettas. 
RUBINSTEIN proposes spending the winter in Italy. 
Miss AGNES ETHEL has married and left the stage. 
SuBSCRIBE for the Song Journal for 1874. *Twill pay. 
ADELAIDE KEMBLE, sister of Fanny, was a fine singer. 


Mrs. Sippons’ first appearance on the stage was as a 
singer. 


A NEW WORK on Mendelssohn is 
Miller. 


Tuk fiftieth musical anniversary of Liszt is to be celebrat- 
ed in Vienna. 


SALVINA, Booth and Fechter have been starring it at the 
Boston Theatre. 


Mr. W.S. B. MATHEWS has been giving a series of organ 
concerts in Chicago. 3 


THE Handel and Haydn Society of Boston gave the 
Messiah on December 21st. 

SrroKoscH will be in Chicago in January, “the Lord 
willing” and panic permits. 

Mrs. HENRIETTA SIMON was a singer equally proficient 
in Italian, French and English. 


THEODORE THOMAS has had a most successful season in 
Boston during the past month. 


Ir is said Theodore Thomas lost two thousand dollars by 
his last concerts in Cincinnati. . 


A MONUMENT is to be erected to the memory of the com- 


promised by Ferdinand 


. poser of “ Die Wacht am Rhein.” . 


CINCINNATI did not do a big thing for Theodore Thomas 
during his last visit, so we are told. 


A. B. Brown, director of music in Olivet College, gave a 


nice concert recently, aided by his choir. 


THE municipality of Marseilles having refused the usual 
assistance, that city has been without its usual opera. 


Mr. D. W. REEVES, leader of the American Band, Provi- 
dence, was recently presented with a splendid gold cornet. 


SomE of the New York papers think Gilmore’s $10,000 
silary a good joke. Such a joke, indeed, as many would 
like. 


A NEW Cantata on words, {rom Longfellow’s “ Evange- 
line.” by George Carter, is meeting with signal success in 
England. 


Miss JOHANNA KRENKILE was the recipient of a compli- 
mentary concert in East Saginaw recently. Fine pro- 
gramme. 


THE organists of Germany recently held, at Berlin, the 
first meeting of a society organized by themselves for charit- 
able purposes 


THERE were 178 candidates for the piano class at the Con- 
servatory in Paris. Only seyen men and sixteen women 
were admitted. 


BARNET, the English composer, who has been very 
seriously ill for a long time past, is now reported as in a fair 
way for recovery. 


- 


A MUSICAL prodigy—Master Henry Walker, only eleven 
years of age, has been astonishing the diletunte of Boston 
with his piaro playing. 


Tue MS. score of the “Creation,” with annotations in 
Haydn’s own handwriting, now in possession of Herr Molk, 
of Peine, is said to be for sale. 


SIGNOR MARCHISE, the well-known composer, had con- 
ferred upon him the “Cross of the Crown,” by the King of 
Italy, at a recent visit to Vienna. 


JOSEPH JEFFERSON, after the fulfillment of present en- 
gagements, will retire to his beautiful estate in Louisiana, 
which he purchased some years ago. 


THEODORE FORMES, one of the trio brothers of that name, 
a brother of the celebrated basso. Carl, has become hope- 
lessly insane, and is now an inmate of Enderrich Asylum 
for the Insane, near Cologne. 


AMONG the posthumous works of Schubert, has been 
found the MSS, of an opera entitled “Des Teufel’s Lusts- 
chloss” (The Devil’s County-house), the libretto of which is 
by Kotzebue. The work has been published in Vienna. 


WE think the proposition to hold a convention of musical}. 


editors originated with the Musical Times, at Rochester, not 
with Benham’s Monthly. It is a little strange, however, 
that the Times should so quickly retire from its favorite 
project. 


_WE rejoice to learn that our old friend, J. W. Turner, of 
Boston, is meeting with encouraging success in his efforts 
toward the erection of a Home for Aged Musicians, in Mas- 
sachusetts. It is an excellent and exceedingly deserving 
project, 
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ODDITIES AND FUN. 


Way isakisslikearumor? Because it goes from mouth 
to mouth. 


WHEN is music like yegetables? When there are two 
beats in the measure. 


WHY is an oyster asleep in his bed like Lot’s wife? Ans. 
Because he’s “ turned-in”’-to salt. 


Love, Justice and Fortune are said to have no eyes; but 
all three make us mortals open ours pretty wide sometimes. 


A PANIC-smitten Boston paper says: “The fact that Day 
broke yesterday is no evidence that Time is bankrupt.” 
How does it account for the widely-spread rumor, “ We take 
no note of time?” Isn’t the old fellow’s paper good ? 


Two New York ’bus drivers, taking a drink on the com- 
pany’s money, discussed a visit one of them had paid to 
Wood’s Museum. “Jim,” said.one, “I see 1mummy there 
three thousand years old.” ‘Hold hard, brother,” replied 
his friend, “‘ drop a few years; it?s only 1873 now.” 

THE sinking of a Mississippi steamboat is thus graphically 
described : 

“She sot and hove, and hove and sot, 
And high her rudder flung. 
And every time she hove and sot, 
A wusser leak she sprung.” 


A YOUNG lady in Lancaster, Pa., has the initials Y. M.C, 
A. engraved on one corner of her visiting cards which she 
hands to certain gentlemen visitors. At first they suppose 
she belengs to the Young Men’s Christian Association, but 
it is not long before they rightly construe the letters tomean 
“You may come again.” 


-.A DUTCHMAN in Decatur, Ill., married a second wife in 
about a week after the loss of No.1. The Sabbath follow- 
ing, the bride asked her lord to take her out riding ; and was 
duly “cut up” with the following response: “ You tinks I 
ride out mit anoder yoman in so soon after the death of mine 
frau? Nein, nein!” 


A WORLDLING was once visited, in his illness, by a well- 
meaning but dolorous clergyman, who disfigured his coun- 
tenance and wore a face of perpetual mourning. As his sad 
yissage appeared in the doorway, the sick man started up 
and exclaimed: ‘“ Why, what’s the matter with you? You 
look as if your religion didn’t agree with you!” 


PROFESSIONAL MAN—“Ah! it is very lucky that you came 
tome in time. You see, ma’am you have had inflammation 
of the bronchital tubes, which, acting upon the flex orlongus 
digitorum pedia, has occasioned an abrasion of the digras- 
trious, or, as some call it, the hiventer maxille inferioria ; 
delirium tremens, or even premature elephantiasis. How- 
eyer, I dare say,” etc., etc., etc. Old lady gasps for breath! 


A LOT of minstrels went to a town not far away and adver- 
tised to give a performance for “ the benefit of the poor, 
tickets reduced to ten cents.” The hall was crammed full. 
The next morning a committee for the poor called upon the 
treasurer of the concern for the amount said benefit had 
netted. The treasurer expressed astonishment at the de- 
mand. 

“J thought,” said the chairman of the committee, “you 
advertised this concert for the benefit of the poor!” 

“ Didn’t we put the tickets down to ten cents, so that the 
poor could all come ?” 

The committee vanished. 


THE following is an epitaph written by a schoolmaster, in 
an inland town in Connecticut, on the death of a favorite 
child which fell into the water of a saw-mill dam and was 


drowned : 
Just below a Ca Mil dam 


A Child was drow’nd Slam, 
Black water white head 
The Child was Kilt stun dead. 


The neighbors came down unto the water 
All for to see what was the matter 

They and their parents wept and groaned 
For their first born child was drowned. 


AN INTERESTING CONFAB.—We once saw a country boy 
standing ‘opposite his father’s barn, very particularly en- 
gaged in trying to insult the echo of his own yoice—as fol- 
lows: 

Boy—Hallo, old snizer ! what d’ye think of the weather ? 

Eeho—The weather ? 

Boy—Yes, the weather—is it going to rain ? 

Echo—Going to rain. 

Boy—I thought so. How’s your ma? 

Echo—Your ma? 

Boy—No, not my ma, but yourma? ~~ 

Echo—Your ma? 

Boy—I guess yow’re deaf. Shan’t I speak louder ? 

Echo—Speak louder. 

Boy—Well, then—a hog is a hog, and so are you. 

Echo—So are you. 

Boy—So am I. 

Echo—So am I. 

“There, darn it,” said the boy, turning for home, “ we’re 
quits now. I know’d I’d ketch him in the eend.” 
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LOOK AT THIS. 


The publishers have perfected arrangements to forward, 
GRATUITOUSLY, to any and all parties who willsend them Twelve 
Dollars, or twelve new subscribers for the Sona JouRNAL for 
1874—and also an extra number of the same—a beautiful 


CHROMO, 


Valued at SIX DOLLARS. This present is selected, designed 
and adapted especially for the Ladies, but none the less valuable 


or desirable en that account, because it furnishes a lovely 


“Souvenir” from any gentleman desirous of making a beautiful 
offering to a loved one. 

It will also be distinctly understood that the above liberal offer 
will in no way conflict with those heretofore made in our pre- 
mium list, as that will be strictly adhered to in all cases where 
the requisite number for the chromo are not obtained. 

( C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1873. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 


be awarded the following liberal 


Premiums: 
3 Subscribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth ........ $ 1 50 
5 o = - # tT ccceewne 2 50 
10 ) by oy rr Af cocvese 5 00 
15 e be “ * Soe sucease kes OU 
- CY 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case... 20 00 
25 sé i 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 ‘s bd 1 “y “ with Stool 30 00 
40 Me - 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 sh a, 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 a = 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 Ge Me 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Btyle O....sccscrccccssees 100 00 
125 ue = 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,styleD 125 00 
150 L. — 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CASE. Co cece cccneveccvees «» 150 00 
200 Meg « 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 en A 1 be GS  2W..ccee 25) 00 
300 ” le 1. a i" SKo aces Beve 0 
400 “ 7 “ “ 40, pipe 
40 Svan seas hate serie «+ 400 00 
500 as Us 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. - 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
éash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of 4 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0. 


Publishers of THE Sona JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, M1OH, 
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THE S ABB ATH | The Latest, the Greatest, and the Best. 
| SUITABLE FOR CHURCH CHOIRS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS. 
Every CHOIR wants THE SABBA'TEH. 


tines? Per Dozen, One Sample Copy by Mail, $1.25. 
Clarke’s New Method for the Piano-Forte, lop] 


Unquestionably the Best Instructor. Price, $3 75 = 


ry? 
| 


Getze’s New School for the Parlor Organ, 


Unrivaled as an Instruction Book. Price, $2 50 


The Musical Pastime, . 


Duetts for Violin or Flute and Piano, The only work of the kind published 
in America. Price, boards, $2 50, cloth, $3 00, gilt, $4 00. The same melo- 
dies arranged as Solos for Violin or Flute. Price, eac boards, $1 50, cloth, $2 00 


Hood’s Musical Manual, 


The most complete Primer and Text Book. Price, 40 cents. 


‘ORTE 


iNO F 
SSAZL 


| 
<5 
tr 
bt 
C2 
B 
Opera Librettos, of English, French, Italian, and German Operas S 
a The Best and only Correct Edition. Price, cach 15 cents. == Ca 
| = ey td | 
| egy c5 The Young Organist’s Album, S puke 
| — 2 | The finest collection of Cabinet Organ Music. Price, $1.00. E e€> 
| me = Beauties of otrauss, = 
ee: a Splendid Collection of Strauss’ Waltzes, plate edition. Price, $500 [4 eS 
ae ie a 
| ~~ S| Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words, f rE 
= & Only Correct Edition. Engraved Plates, extra size. Price, $4 00 Sr 
: =" = The Silver Wreath, ae 
wD A Splendid Collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano _ 
© Price, boards, $2 50, cloth, $3 00, gilt, $400 2 = 
i tae So 
“ss £4 Boston Musical Treasure, - 
: © & A Collection of Duos, Trios, Quartettes, etc., etc. Price, 60 cents. & ins 
| FQ 
: a= "Mack's One Dollar Method for Organ, 5 = 
= FE: A Simple Method of Instruction. Price, $1 00 e ; . 
| = Los) 
© ., Philadelphia and New York Glee Book, Sis 
rats A Splendid Collection of Standard Glees. Price, $1.00 ¢» Ee 
igs, Operatic Leaves, a &J} 
C2 A Choice Se oerion of Instrumental Music, arranged without Octaves, Price, cloth, , $6 00 ae 
| >| 
2 Plaidy’s Technical Studies, 
Al Splendid New Edition, elegantly gotten up. Price, boards, $1 50, cloth, $2 00 
“ag che Amateur, 
_ Bae A Takes tho lead as a Musical Journal, H. A. Clarke, Editor. Subscription, 
_l including chromo, “Happy Hours,” ONE DOLLAR per year. 
=< The above named Works can be had at Book and Music Stores gener- 
=| ally. Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 
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SELECT CATALOGUE OF 
C. A. WHITE'S MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Comprising the best and most popular of his Ballads, Songs and Choruses, Buets, Trios, 
Instrumental, &c., together with the popular arrangements of his songs for the Guit 


ar. 


Quartettes, both sacred and secular, 
The works cf no other composer of 


popular music have enjoyed such immense sales as have the Home Songs of C. A. WHITE, who has been aptly styled “THe 


PEOPLE'S SonG WRITER.” 


Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of marked price, by the Publishers, 


WHITE, SMITH & CONIPANY, 


298 and 3800 Washington Street, Boston. 
Any of these selections can be obtained of any dealer in music. If you don’t readily find it, send direct to us. 


Songs and Choruses. 


*Homeless To-night. (D.) 40 
*The Old Home aint what it used to be. 
(Ab.) 40 
*Two Little Heads lay side by side. (Eb.) 40 
*That Little Church around the Cor- 


ner, (G.) 40 
*O Whisper that you Love me. (F.) 40 
*Save the Boy. (D.) 40 
*On the Bright Golden Shore. (Bb.) 40 


*Mother, Meet me at the Beautiful 
Gate. (F.) 40 
*Mother, take me Home again. (D.) 


*Mother ’s with the Angels there. (D.) 40 
*Now tis Bed Time. (Eb.) 40 
*Little Clo. From ‘Gates Ajar.” (A.) 40 
*Little Em’ly. (G.) 40 
*Little Snow White Blossoms. (Ab.) 40 
*Lead us not into Temptation. (D.) 40 
*Put me in my Litile Bed. Over 
500,000 copies sold. (Ab.) 40 
*Please let my Brother go. (£.) 40 
*Poor Drunkard’s Child. Temperance. 


(F. 
*Waiting and Watching for Me. (Eb.) 
*Will you Meet me by the Stile, 
Annie? (D.) 40 


*Amber Lee. (Ab.) 40 
*Birdie, you must never Tell. (G.) 40 
*Climbing the Golden Stair. (D.) 40 
*Bennie’s Tears are Dried Forever. 
(G.) 40 
*Come, Birdie, Come. Over 500,000 
copies sold. (Bb.) 40 
*Father, Pray with me To-night. (C.) 40 
Dora Lane. (A.) 30 
*Kiss me and I’ll go to Slecp. (G.) 40 
*Kissing Sunbeams. (Bb.) 40 
*Kiss me, Sweet. (F.) 50 
*Home by the River. (Eb.) 45 
*Gone Before. (E£.) 40 


*The Litile White Cot by the Mill. (Ab.) 40 

*T’ve gathered them in. Bass and Baritone 
Song. (Eb.) 

*Dennis Darling. Answer to ‘Mollie 
Darling.” (C.) 40 


*Little Sunshine. (Ab.) 40 

*Winnie Bell. (G.) 40 

*The Gates are wide open. (C.) 40 

Trusting. (f.) 50 
SONCS. 

No Tongue can Tell. Tenor song. (F.) 50 


*Riding on a Load of Hay. Ballad. (G.) 
“Twas Milking Time. Ballad. (¥.) 
*Rollicking Dollie Day. Humorous 
song. (G.) 
Her Heart belongs to me. Ballad. (F.) 35 
Hesitation. Ballad. (Bb.) 35 
* Illustrated Title-page. 


40 
40 


DUETS. 


*Maggie, Darling, now Good-bye. (D.) 40 
Only a Dream of Home. Solo, duct 
and chorus. (D.) 40 
Only Thee. Soprano and tenor. 60 
The Lost Ship, Tenorand bass. (D.) 50 
Come, Merry Birds of Spring. Two 
equal voices, and for Children’s voices. (Eb.) 40 
*Come, Silver Moon. Soprano and tenor. 


(G.) 


(Ab.) 35 
Hope Beyond. Tenor and bass, or soprano 
and alto. (D.) 50 
*The Cup of Woe. Tenorand bass. (Eb.) 60 
TRIOS. 
*Deep in this poor Heart. Soprano, 
tenor and bass. (G.) 50 
O Restless Sea, Soprano, tenor and bass. 
(E.) 50 
QUARTETTES. 
*The Night Birds whisper soft and 
light. Mixed Voices. (Eb.) 50 
*Home by the River. 
Mixed Voices. (Kb.) 45 
*Sweet Hour of Night. 
Mixed Voices. (Ab.) 50 
*Sunrise. Mixed Voices. (Eb.) 7¢ 
<¢ Male Voices. (Eb.) 65 
Moonlight on the Lake. 
Male Voices. (F.) 60 
Moonlight on the Lake, 
Mixed Voices. A 60 
O’er the dark blue Sea. 
Male Voices. (Ab.) 50 
They died for you and me. 
Memorial Hymn. Mixed Voices. (B.) 35 


Dancing o’er the Waves. Barcarole. 
Male Voices. (D.) 65 

Dancing o’er the Waves. Barcarole. 
Mixed Voices. (C.) 

Whip-poor-will’s Call. Serenade. 
Male Voices. (Bb.) 

Whip-poor-will’s Call. Serenade. 
Mixed Voices. (G.) 50 

The Bugle Horn. Hunting Chorus. 
Male Voices. 

My Gondolier now awaits thee. 


Spanish serenade. Male Voices. (G.) 40 
Queen of the Beautiful. 

Male Voices. (G.) 40 
Queen of the Beautiful. 

Mixed Voices. (Eb.) 40 
Sunset. Male Voices. (Eb.) 65 

oe Mixed Voice. (F.) 60 
The Sleigh Ride. Mixed Voices. (F.) 60 
The Farmer and his Boys. 

Male Voices. (G.) 75 
The Farmer and his Girls. 

Mixed Voices. (Eb.) 75 


Blow. on ye Winds. Yachting Chorus. 


Male Voices. (Eb.) 50 
«The old home ain’t what it used to 

be. Mixed Voices. (Ab.) 40 
Come, Birdie, Come. 

Mixed Voices. (Bb.) : 50 
Only a Dream of Home. (D.) 40 
To Thee, O God. Mixed Voices. (D.) 39 


Not Forgotten. Memorial Hymn. 
Mixed Voices. (Ab.) 


Rise with the Lark. Mixed Voices. (A.) 70 


Rise with the Lark. Male Voices. (Bb.) 70 
*Tilustrated Title-page, 


35 


Sacred Quartettes. 


Over the Crystal River. (C-) 
Oh! Our God. (C.) 35 


— 
o 


Life is like the Troubled Sea. (F-.) 40 
Christmas Anthem. Angels bring to us great joy. 

(G.) 40 
Almichty God, Thou knowest best, (Ab.) 55 
Be Thon Faithful. (G.) 35 
Guide us in the Path of Right. (Eb.) 35 
God in Mercy, hear our Prayer. (G.) 35 
Shepherds on their Way. Christmas Carol. (G.) 10 
Lead us not into Temptation, (D.) 40 
Is it all of Life to Live. (F.) “2 

10 


Let all Rejoice. Christmas Carol. (Bb.) 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Frou Frou Schottische. 85 


Myrtle Waltz. 35 
Nilsson Bouquet Waltz. 35 
Put Ke in my Little Bed Galop. 35 
“c “ca “cc sc ‘é “é Waltz. 40 
“ce “ ““ ce oe “cr Quickstep. 3 
“cc “cc “ce “é “ec “cc Quadrille. 40 
Jog Along Polka. 35 
After the Opera. Quadrille. 40 
Folio Quadrilles. Solo 40. Duet 75 
Beautiful Bells Quadrille. 40 
Partners for Life, Waltz Quadrille. 50 


Se Fs ‘¢ Piano and Violin. 60 


C. A. WHITE’S HOME SONGS, 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR, 


By W. L. HAYDEN. 


35 Cents Each. 


Put me in my little bed. 

Nother take mo Home again. 

Littl Em’ly. 

Beyond tho Clouds. 

Alone in the World. 

Como, Birdie, Come. 

Kiss mo and I’il go to Sleep. 

Littio Clo’. 

In her littlo bed we taid her. 

Father, pray with me to-night. 

Gono bofore. 

Kissing Sunbeams. 

Thatlit:{o Church around the Corner. 
Littie Footsteps. 

15. Save tho Boy. 

Minnio hear the blue birds sing. 
Twas Milking time. 

Will you moet me by the stile, Annis. 
Now ’tis bed time. 

I hear thy sweet voice calling. | 

Pocr Drunkard’s Child. 

Oh whisper that you love me, darling. 
Riding on a load of hay. 

Kitty May. 

Nlother’s with the angels there. 

Tho old Home aint what it used to be. 
Homeless to-night. 

Littlo Sunshine. 

Dennis, Darling. 
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Alleluia! Alleluia! The Crown is on the Victor's Brow. Give my Love to all at Home. Song and Cho.,.Stewart. 44 
Chorus and Sop., or Ten. Solo,.......---+-- Dressler. 112 | Geraldine. Song and Chorus,.........--.--+++++ Fiske. 73 
Asstumns Rea esc 8556 Sates cad ie cio on crema Kinkebvxox |'Gloria Patri. “No. x in B,..:--<- cess feet eeeee Danks. 119 
Belisario, .....--.+---------+e--222222222-2---- 22 | Glory be to God on High. Quartet,...-......- Dressler. 178 
Bahn Frei Galop. Duet, 52 | Gloria in Excelsis. Quartet,..-.2..30.-c8..6.- Mozart. 173 
Bohemian Girl, 88 | He kissed me Good-by at the Gate. Song and Chorus, 
BWR on ae eb dn nu cesicas a aeue eed abe au 95 Stewart. 76 
Close the Shutters, Willie’s dead. Song and Cho., Stewart. 12] Hear me say my little Prayer. Song and Cho.,...Pratt. 79 
Clear the Track Galop. “Duet,.......-......... Pasher. 52] Flymn for Communion or Lent. Quartet, .....- Dressler. 82 
Cartearxrde (Noel. Valse, a -eccecepsneess sass Kinkel. 56 | I long to see the dear old Home. Song and Cho., Stewart. 139 
Christmas: Gifts.tpVaise} wast <9. sadees . mesxe Kinkel. 56] 1 have no Home. Song and Chorus,.......-----. Hays. 163 
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Farewell, Darling, till we meet. Song and Cho., Rosewig. 9 | Marz-Veilchen. Polka Maz. Duet,....-..-..-- Pasher. 114 
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Danse Cubane,bic2 a4 Jesse: fata cbs eb bce ..Kinkel. 25 | My Lovesleeps under the Daisies. Song & Cho., Persley. 48 
Der Postillion. Solo or Chorus,..............2---- Abt. 47| My Dear old Mother. Song and Chorus,....-- Stewarts 44 
Does he ever think of me? Song and Chorus,....Hays. 67 Men are such Deceivers. Contralto Song,...--.-- Danks. 111 
Dollies, Eyes: Waltz;. 2... 222244... Harmistoun. 89 | My every Thought was of Thee. Song and Cho., Hays. 131 
Don’t believe them, Darling. Song and Cho.,. Wellman. 140 | March of the Pilgrims,....-..---------.------ Maylath. 184 
Daisie’s Delight Polka, ¥ 223: Se s3 64 .. Harmistoun. 150 | Mother Goose’s Quadrilles,.......-.---.------ Dressler. 187 
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Stewart. 99 
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Tenderly think of the Dead. Song,-..........- Stewart. 134 
The Gipsy Girls. Duet for Sop. and Alto, ....- Bordése. 142 
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To please the Girls. Buffo Song,...-...---.-.-- Danks. 108 
The'Black Hawk Waltz):2:... «sas c5eccseeee Walsh. 154 
Vanish not, O sweetest Dream! Song,.-...- ----- Abt. 143 


Whisper softly, Mother’s dying. Song and Cho., Stewart. 3 
Will he come Home to-night, Mother ? Song and Chorus. 


Danks. 4% 
Wedding-bells are in the Air. Quartet,.........-. Danks, 114 
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BVEBY PIECE RECOMMENDED, 


} tata 


The following pieces have been selected 
with care from our entire catalogue, and 
are suitable for players who have practiced 
diligently from eighteen months to two 
years. Try anyofthem. They are all good. 


Standard Bearer. E. 5.............-- Lindpainter. 50 
Salvia. Valse Brillante. C. 5 


Second Grand Valse Brillante. E flat. 5.Leybach. 60 


Sounds from Home Walizes. G, 5....... Gung’l. 35 
Sounds from the Rhine. Valse. F. 5.... Schafer. 60 
Sea Serpent Polka. E flat 5 .......... Strakosch. 40 
Silver Cascade Polka. E flat. 5......... Heydler. 60 


Sleigh Race. PolkaImpromptu. D flat. 5.Zaghard. 50 


Souvenir de Boston Polka. B flat. 5..Strakosch, 40 
Star Polka. A flat. 5...............-....-- Phelps. 30 
Shower of Meteors. Mazurka Caprice...... Metcalfe. 40 


Silver Thistle Mazurka. (L’Argentine) F. 5 Ketterer. 60 
Souvenir de Varsouvie Mazurka. E flat. 5 Schulhoff 40 


Summer Breath Mazurka. E. 5........ De Ham. 50 
eG Si TGA Sees Cramer. 60 
Warnntelle., G minor. 5 ...............-0008 Dohler. 60 
Tarantelie. E minor. 5-................ece0s Smith. 75 
Thou art the Rest. E flat. 5................ Lisat, 35 
PER ORAMOTE re ste ccc sce cece cctcescserees Lysberg. 60 
Tramp, tramp, tramp. B flat. 5........... Brown. 50 
TU MEUM SIE MIO GW ooo wa seve se cccscs cece Osborne. 35 
Sree A EUG S, Ee 2 aaie oi «00,0. 00 ve cece eens Mayer. 35 
Twilight. Nocturne. F. 5.................. Leavitt. 30 
Twilight Warblings. E. 5............... Spindler. 40 
Telegraph Despatch Waltzes. F. 5...... Strauss. 75 
Udolio Polka. G. 5....... Deadtcmets feo cccicecer Hess. 35 
MAEM IEEE RN et atiiain wre. cvoin orjnieensccccceese Mayo. 60 
MTS UMEB GE Meee ces neue aiclc css ccsccee Richards. 35 
Veices of the Breeze. G. 5.............. Berthoud. 50 
Voix du Cicl. B flat. 5........ eee Neldy. 60 
WPM MERRIE oo ges oko cicvic oss tines sicinls ooses Havens. 1,00 
Valse des Fleurs. A flat. 5.............. Ketterer. 75 
Violet Polka Mazurka. E. 5............... Faust. 30 
Virginska Mazurka Elegante. D flat. 5.Ascher. 50 
Vamos. Galop Brillante. F. 5.............. Blessner. 75 
Victoria Galop Militaire. E flat. 5....... Ascher. 50 
Victory March. E flat. 5.................... Kuhe. 50 
sa) gael CRS UP Richards. 50 
ok LOTS L\tet 8k lpia re Schumann. 20 
When the Swallows Homeward Fly. F. 5.Krug. 60 
Wigwam. Morceau Fantastique. C. 53..... Blessner, 60 
Se re Kuhe. 75 


Wandering Jew. Valse Brillante. D flat. 5 Burgmuller 50 
Wine, Wife and Song Waltzes. D.K. 5.. Strauss. 60 


Piano Diceeg af Kil and Reveal (rae 


The following pieces should only be 
attempted by good players. In order to get 
the best and most perfect copies be sure 
and ask for Brainards’ Edition. 


Airs Russes. Op. 43. G flat. 6 ........ De Meyer. 60 
memmeme LEP Hint. G... 25... cc ccicies css .... Thalberg. 60 
Andante Favori. F. G................-.. Beethoven. 60 
meleuuene Bynes Ge Fo sics.. cc... c ite. Goldbeck, 1.00 
Au Revoir. Fantasia Caprice. D flat. 6...... Voss. 75 
MIRREN Os oc e Stsiey cies aes tg ae ries see ce Liszt, 75 
eweeamrin. “i fits) Ge. Liszt, 50 
Awakening of the Syrens. Caprice. G. 6..Kelterer. 50 
Bacchanale. (L’Orgie.) G flat. 6........... Wehli 75 
Baladine (La.) E flat. G6. ....... ......... Lysberg. 50 
aes OID 19. A Nats’ re ee Leybach. 69 
Melinds. (80.) A flat. Go... .. oes. cane Chopin. 1.00 
Oe SRR RA 8 Se ri tpg ie Smith, 75 
Barcarolle. Etude. A. 6......... ........ Stamaty. 44 
Battle Cry of Freedom. F sharp. 6. Gotischatk, 1 50 
ON EY aa a Ascher. 75 


Dicees af fie qitt (rae | 


Bella Capricciosa. B flat. 7........... Hummel. 1.00 
Belle (La.) Americaine. C. G............... Merz. 60 
BErcenses: 615 ints: Gives scccteeo-aesbinenc: Egghard. 30 
Bird of Parndise. C. 6............. Re en acisa Smith, 60 
Bolero Brillante. B flat. 6........ siepelnieins Leybach,. 60 
Brightest Eyes. G flat. 6......... Bweglt -i3- Spindler. 60 
Brillante (La.) Caprice. D flat, 6....Blumenthal. 30 
Brook (The.jek fat Or. dercves techs. -cdae Pape. 75 
Bacio, (Il) or Kiss Waltz. E flat. 6....Ketterer. 75 
Belles of Boston. Galop Fantastique. D flat. 6Jaell. 60 
Campanella (La.) Fantasia. 6...... ....... Liszt. 1.00 
Caprice de Concert. A flat. 7......... Goldbeck. 1.00 
Caprice Hongroise. E flat, 6............ vetterer. 75 
Carnival of Venice. F. G.... ......... Schulhoff. 90 
Carrillion (Le.) (The Chime.) D flat. 6.....Jaell. 75 
Charmes de Paris. E flat. 6.......... Moschelles. 75 
Consolation in Sorrow. F. 6.............. Smith. 60 
Cujus Animam. A flat. 7........ 50 
Chatelaine Valse. E flat. 6...... 

Californian Polka. D fiat. 6 rz. 50 
Chromatic Galop. E flat. 7.......... .... . Liszt. 75 
Danse Bohemienne. D flat. 6........... Ketterer. 60 
Depart and Return. D flat. 6..........De Meyer. 40 
Der Freischutz, Overture. C. 6........ Von Weber. 60 
Deux Anges. (Two Angels) E flat. 6.Blumenthal. 60 
Don) Bacefalo.,, De. saccscedec ss ates Ketterer. 60 
Don/Juan. De Kos. Wiscn:.csasatecsysinuese ee Thalberg. 1.25 
Don Pasquale. D. K. 7........ eaegcaes Thalberg. 1.25 


Every Music Teacher, Piano Player, Singer, 
Musician, or person interested 
in Music, needs 


BRAINARDS’ 
Descriptive Catalox: 


Selected {lopular 


A selected list of choice, popular Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. It gives the key, difficulty author, 
price ard full description of 


Thousands of Beautiful Pieces of Music. 


It is invaluable to all musiclans and is sent FREE and 
postage paid to any address on application. 
Don’t fail to send for it. 


Drops:of Water. "°F. > @ oo tse- 3 ce scenes ee Ascher. 6) 
Elisire D’Amore (L’). A flat. 7...... Thalberg. 1.25 
Erl King. (Schubert.) C minor. 6....... .. Liszt, 59 
Esperance (L’). Adagio D flat. 6......... Fesca, 30 
Etude. D flat. 6......... «pitt Rd esas « peti Hiller, 25 
Ptade in APA "6 rere cc st as cst tee awee Thalberg. 60 
Ever of Thee. A. G......... ...c0-.2.0005- Dressler. 50 
Etude Galop. E flat. 6.................. Quidant. 60 
Fairy Harp. Etude de Concert. A. 6.....Boscovitz. 75 
Fantasie. C minor. 6................. .. .. Siegfield. 60 


Fantasie on Rosalie the Prairie Flower. Hofman 


Faust. Caprice de Concert. B flat. 7.... Goldbeck. 1.50 
Faust. Fantasie Brillante. D flat. 6.. .....Moelling. 75 
Fete Hongroise. Caprice Brillante. D flat. 6.Leybach. 60 
Fisher Maiden. A flat. G6.................. Liszt. 35 
Flashes fromthe West. D flat. 6 ..... Goldbeck. 1.00 
Freischutz (Der.) Overture. C. 6....... Diabelli. 60 
Fancy Free Polka. C. Gio. : wees ces es . Mayo, 40 
Klirtation Polka. (Original.) F sharp. 6. Strakosch, 5U 
Flick et Fleck Galop. E flat. G ......... Ketterer, 6u 
Follies (Les) Allegro Galop. A flat. 6. Ketterer. 60 
Faust (Marche de.) B flat. 6........... Goldbeck. 35 
Gazelle. Andante Elegante. A flat. 6.... Hoffinan. 40 
Gazza Ladra. Overture E. 6. ........... Rossini. 75 
Grande Etude de Concert. B. 6........... Mayer, 59 
Guy Mannering. Overture. C. 6 ........ Bishop. 50 | 
Grand Valse Brillante. A flat. 6........ Schulhoff. 63 | 
Galop de Bravoure. E flat. 6....... . +-Kelterer. 75 | 


1 


Galop de Bravoure. E. 6 
Galop de Bravoure. D flat. 
Grand Galop de Concert. A flat. 6...... Ketterer. 75 
Grand March from Othello. Varied. C. 6. Herz. 1.25 
Hail Columbia and Yankee Doodle....De Meyer. 1. 


Hamac, Le. Berceuse. D flat. 6.......... 

Harpe Eolienne. Reverie. E flat. 6.. 

Highland Gems. B. G ........6. sceceeeeee 

Home, Sweet Home. B flat. 6............ 
Impromptu. Op. 29. A flat. 6............. 
Impromptu, .Opy 71. (Gs “Gat. <came acs «<cucs 

Ione. Fantasie Brillante. D flat. 6 ....... 

Irish Diamonds. No.1. A flat. 7....... 

Irish Diamonds. No. 2. A flat. 7......... 

Jean de Paris. Overture. F. 6......... 

Jilting Schottische. F. 6.................. Warren. 40 
Joyeuse. Galop Brillante. D flat. 6............ Abt, GO 
Kathleen Mavourneen. A flat. 6........... Kuhe. 60 
Lucrezia Borgia. D. K. 6............. Thalberg. 1.00 
Martha. Fantasie Brillante. F. 6........ Ketterer. 1.00 
Midsummer’s Night Dream. Overture. Mendelssohn 1.00 
Moonlight Sonata. C sharp minor. 7. Beethoven. 75 
Muette de Portici. D. K. 6............ Thalberg. 1.00 
Music of the Sea, D minor. 6.............. Wehli. TF 
Marche Briilante. E flat. 6..... ae pas’ Leybach, 60 
Nocturne (First.) Op. 8 E. 6.......... Boulanger. 35 
Nocturne (Seventh.) Op. 20. E flat. 6.Gutman. 40 
Non phaestas C...G.... cuss -csanaadte. Herz, 75 
Normas 0p. 12." D. Kee eter heer tact Thalberg. 1.00 
Oberon. Fantasie de Concert, G. 7...... Ketterer, 1.00 
Oiseaux (Les.) Caprice. B flat. 6..... Blumenthal. © 
On Song’s Bright Pinions. A. 6.......... Heller. 1.00 
Orgie (L’). Bacchanale. Op. 21. E flat. 6.Ascher. 75 
Othello. Grand March from. C. 6..... Apa Herz. 1.25 
Othello Grand March. Varied. C. 6...... Herz. 1.00 
Pas de Sabots. Morceau Characteristique. G@. 6. Smith. 75 
Perpetual Motion. Oe.)9 4 ccmpagentnnntes Weber. 1.00 
Polopm@e Sa 45s sca 35-eecaenie er aa eens Chopin. 40 
Premiere Bolero Brillante. Op. 64. B flat. 6. Leybach 60 
Regrets en Quittnrut la chere Patrice. D flat. 6.Jaell. 60 
Rhapsodie. E flat. 6...... ciated ae Smads Dreyschock. 75 
Rig oletigels We 7 :<e.canae pauach dene oneee uae Liszt, 1.00 
Rivuletemtre) Bios ccadecw aaicte alaelele qidtmaiateenne a Wehli. 1.00 
Robert le Diable. Fantasie. D. K. 6...... Krug. 75 
Romance Sans Paroles. G. 6........... Thalberg. 30 
Rondo Brillante. E flat. 6................ Weber. 1.00 
Rosalie, the Prairie Flower. B flat. 7. Hofman, 60: 
Sehnsucht am Meere. A. 7.............. Willmers. 75 
Semiramide. DiMis 9. 22. dt cee cto ow Thalberg, 1.25- 
Serenndé..,Avminor,, 64.0400, sen endear de Schumann. 20 
Serenade Venetian. D flat. 6........... .. Ascher, 50! 
Somnambula. D. KK. 7.................. Thalberg. 1.00 
Sonate Characteristic. G sharp, minor, 6.Rommel 1.50) 
Sonate Pathetique. C minor. 6....... Beethoven. 1.00) 
Song of the Fisherman. Op, 59. No. 6....Ascher. 20 
Souvenir de Palerme. C. 6....,.........Strakosch. 60 
Spinnlied. A fint. G6........... tiaennenaoetee Litolf. 60 
Stora® Hendo) 2 Bain@tecieci. cade. catelees ee Steibelt. 60 
Strangers sD nine: Oe oe Schumann, 20 
Second Rondo Impromptu Polka. F. 6.Leybuch. 7 
Tara nteleers;An fin ten Gi. fas vi thvedace ds pacers Heller. 60 
Tarantelles minor.) 7.08 ee dl ok. ode Thalberg. 1.25 
Turantelle Calabraise. A minor. 6......... Litalf. 50 
Third Meditation. A flat. 6................. Jaeli. 60 


Thou art Gone trom my Gaze. 


Pitaniad Ds, GO) co... atecasdacs Memeo sete etre 
Tocatta ou Exercise. C. © %.0.............- 
“Trembling Lenves. G flat. 6 

Promoliimmas te... otek cts cctenneen tees iy b 
Truite (Lag) flat. 'G...a5, taseere. os cet Heller, 60 
Vonetian Regatta,.C, Gio 0 oe) oe «o-Liset 35 
Valeg Styrtenuné., 6.1.2 one~ oe taseees Wollenhaupt 40 
Valse de Fascinagion. A flat. 6.......... Smith. 1.00 
Valse des Fees. D flat. G.......ccccccceee Ivetterer. 75 
Valse des Roses. D flat. 6.2. ....3...250.. Ketterer. 75 
Valse Brillante. D flak 6...:........<.e-- Lysberg, 75 
Vienna Gal-p. Op. 270, Hf. 6...........- Ketterer. 60 
Wonpdéreta deco re. :. can eee Ae ieee Liszt. 35 
Wien the Swallows Hemeward Fly. F. 6. (Qesten. 50 
Whippoorwill Grand Fantasie D. 7..ofiman,. 1.00 


Pieces marked * have Picture Titles. 1, easy, to 7, very difficult. Black letters the Key. 


Address all Orders to 8S. BRAINARID’S SONS, Music Publishers, Cleveland, O. 
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ADDENDA. 


SONGS AND BALGADS- 


O, Fair Dove, 0, Fond Dove, Ballad. F2..Gatty. 30 
A quaint and sweet little ballad; written partly in the 

minor; is singularly winning. 

Janet’s Choice. Ballad. D 3............ -.Claribel. 30 
Simple and taking, in that guileless, unassuming style, 

which has rendered the ballads of Claribel so universally 

admired. 

Strangers Yet, F 2..... seeeeClaribel. 35 
Like all of the songs of this favorite composer, it combines 

simplicity with grace and beauty of melody; the accom- 

paniment is very easy. 

Nightfall at Sea. Eb 3......-.+.-+..+002++6. Gabriel. 35 
A beautiful alto song, ranging from C, below the treble 

clef, to F, fifth line. The melody is smooth and flowing, 

beautifully wedded to a beautiful poem. As really good alto 

songs are rare, this will certainly be eagerly sought for. 


Looking Back. Song. Dminor3.........Sullivan. 40 


One of the finest contralto songs extant; runs from A, be- 
low the treble clef, to D, in the staff. There is a world of 
pathos and deep feeling pervading every note of a melody 
which wonderfully reveals the sentiment embodied in the 
poem. 


Just Touch the Harp Gently, My Pretty 
Promise.” G Siccec sccccpevngemsqsccctnse Blamphin. 30 


A pleasant, affectionate little song, of moderate difficulty. 
Just the thing to sing to the one you love best. Try it. 


Wired. Ballad. D 2........-.... eseoes siswie.aiv's Lindsay. 35 


The touching plaint of one nearly through with the long, 
weary day of life; both music and words combine simplicity 
with sweetness 
Only a Lock of Hair. Ballad. G3......Claribel. 40 


One of the many rare gems produced by this well known 
and favorite artiste. We think the above is capable of its 
best interpretation when sung by herself. Although per- 
haps not below her usual standard, it needs a true musician 
to bring out its best points, and make it effective; otherwise 
it would be apt to sound commonplace. 


Wash. Ballad, D4............-. Snebeb-cablers ty Dolores. 40 


The author of the “Brook” has given us another compo- 
sition similar in style, and cael worthy of the wide popu- 
larity which greeted the first. The song in itself is eae 
touching, and goes to the heart; the accompaniment rather 
difficult, but very beautiful. 


DVO AT DU Ss 


I Would That My Love. E 4....... Mendelssohn. 40 
One of the most beautiful of classic duets, so chaste and 
full of richness that it has never been supplanted by any- 
thing since written. It has and will occupy a favorite place 
in the repertoire of every lady musician of culture and 
taste. 
When I Know That Thou Art Near Me. 
AD 4. cues. Cee ve dstele sé tated de wdveee Sksed scencsscee s Abt, 30 


A duet for bass and soprano. The author's name is ample 
guarantee of its intrinsic merit.. Its harmonies are very fine 
and strikingly effective; accompaniment also very good. 


Whe Two Cousins. F3........ PERE SS tS do tte Glover. 60 


A well known and universally admired humorous duet 
for soprano and alto. Two cousins, having attended a de- 
lightful ball, on returning, indulge in a good-natured badin- 
age of words, at each other’s expense, concerning the con- 
quests made by each during the pity The words are 
full of wit, and the music sparkling and lively; accompani- 
ment simple and appropriate. 


O’er the Hill, O’er the Dale. F 3.........Glover. 60 


One of the most attractive duets ever published ; indeed, 
we think Glover never produced a finer composition in the 
way of a duet. It is sprightly, running over with joyous 
melody. 


*Wusic amd Her Sister Song. D 3.......Glover. 60 


There is a characteristic freshness and vigor about the 
compositions from this gifted author, that individualize 
them, and keep their memory green, long after songs of an 
inferior cast have worn threadbare. For purity of thought 
and expression they stand alone. The solos in the above 
named are truly beautiful. 


Listen! °Fis the Woodman’s Song. Eb 4. 
GOVE... evcarceccccere Bib ee seesesve maa sinait es oversee 


Scenes and yoices from nature seemed but fitted to form a 
theme for song when Glover took his pen to gladden the 
world with sweet strains. The accompanimet to this duet 
contains a beautiful imitation of the bird. 


Autumn Seng. Duet. A4.............Mendelssohn 50 


A classical composition, lovely and beautiful, depicting in 
touching cadences the alternations of joy and sorrow, em- 
blemized in the changing seasons, the fading flower, and the 
joyous lessons of wisdom taught by them of a bright and 
happy future. 


Greeting. Duet. Eb 4.................. Mendelssohn. 35 

Another of this gifted author’s charming ducts, wherein 
he seems to have dipped his pen deeply into nature’s unfail- 
ing fount, and brought therefrom the combined beauty ot 
both poesy and song, blending with a sweetness truly en- 
chanting. 


Sones AND CHORUSES. 


Spring, Gentle Spring. Glee. B 3.......... Pratt. 30 


Very suitable for clubs and gentlemen’s quartettes ; is in 
good waltz movement; light, easy and effective. 


*Bright-Eyed Little Allie. Song and chorus. 
BO: 2H eds ct eco tese fotos seevee Re Wagner. 40 
The beautiful lithograph adorning the title page, we sup- 
pose, represents the little lady herself, and is worth the 
price of the music. The song is written in a Srepetal, easy 
style, which renders it very attractive, especially to persons 
possessing good voices and. moderate ability in accompany- 
ing. 


eee and Waiting. 


Song and chorus. 
Ford. 40 


Written in a plain, unassuming style, with a short and tak- 
ing chorus; is beautifully embellished with a fine litho- 
graph, representing a vision of ministering angels to our 
* watching and waiting” on this side of the river. 


*Will You Love Me When I’m Old? tot 
and chorus. BD 2.40 suisse nennateshouleewe See, Rokie « Ford, 40 


Another simple yet meritorious composition, full of affec- 
tionate and truthful sentiment; is well calculated to give 
universal satisfaction, as it lies within the capacity of the 
most unpretending to perform and appreciate. 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 


Our assortment of music, arranged for large and small 
orchestra and in quartett form, is very large and complete, 
containing selections from 


OPERAS, OVERTURES, MARCHES, QUISKSTEPS, 
POLKAS, WALTZES, QUADRILLES, Etc., 


And those in search of this much sought for music, will find 
just what they want in our well selected stock. One or 
more pieces will be sent on approval to those living at a dis- 
tance, if desired. We can also procure, on short notice, any 
piece published in this form, either in this country or in 
Europe. Address all orders to 


C. J. WHITNEY & Co., 


Detroit, Mich. 


Suavita Mazurka. Eb 3........ Senscsuane Roubier. 40 
Written in a light and graceful style, combining a spright- 
ly, sparkling melody with most excellent harmony; is easy 
of comprehension, yet sufficiently showy to attract and cap- 
tivate. 
Grand Rapids Roudino. F 3........ Van Horn. 35 
A very pleasant and lively composition; well adapted to 
the wants of busy little fingers. 
Song Waves. Reverie. Eb3...... oeeee- McChesney. 35 
A smooth, undulating melody, carrying in its flow a song 
of grace and sweetness; is written in the author’s best style. 
Kinlock of Kinlock. Eb 3................Moran. 35 
A well-known Scotch air; very prettily arranged with 
short variations. 


Andante, Db 4...... i> slale ss drapidasteee ate bhan Fairbank. 15 
Short and sweet. 
Nocturme. Dd 5... ceed cutee ccsece seeeee-Dohler. 40 


This exquisite 
tient practice. 
greatly excels. 


Frolic of the Frogs. Waltz. Bb3........ Watson. 30 

A lively and vivacious little composition, in Bb, Eb and 
Ab. Playful and sprightly enough to indicate a yeneral 
rejoicing among the old croakers and little tadpoles. Young 


en will amply repay close study and pa- 
‘or beauty of thought and harmony it 


60 | players will find enjoyment and profit im its perusal. 


Andamte. Db 3.... ....... 0.005 wecseeseees Fairbank. 15 


A short but quite effective composition if carefully ren- 
dered; would be found very appropriate for the organ. Its 
harmonies and progressions are excellent. 


Romanza. Eb 3..............0-+ nopesenceos dt Cr OONKs 26 


This companion to the Andante above mentioned may be 
had also in connection with it, as the two are also published 
in one sheet as well as separately. It does not strike us as 
being particularly notable either in harmony or melody. It 
is, however, smooth and agreeable, as well as simple. 


La Diabolique.. Grand Etude.. C4.......Leybach. 65 


A most excellent study for players of some advancement, 
as a drillin repeating notes for the hand from the wrist; it 
cannot be too greatly recommended. The composer’s name 
a su i to guarantee a just and universal appreciation of 
its worth. 


Un Songe @une Nuit d@Ete. E 6. Paraphrase 
Sidney Smith. 715 
This elegant paraphrase, from Mendelssohn’s *‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” abounds in beautiful conceptions of 
musical thought, and is one of the author’s most masterly 
efforts. He has wrought up his theme in a pleasing variety 
of forms, still keeping the idea clear and distinet. Amateurs 
will do well to procure and master this truly beautiful com- 


*position. 


Jolly Brothers Galop. Bb 3........ eevee. Budick. 30 

Lively and sparkling, with a good many octaves and 
changeable bass. This arrangement of a well-known and 
be air is more desirable and pleasing than others we 
have seen. , 


Bouquet des Fleurs. Valse Brilliant. Ab4, Mat- 
CCI eeevcee wees ercceseeee cere eesscecs were cerns 


This is indeed a bouquet of sweet sounds, a fine showy 
composition, abounding in life and vivacity. The theme 
is a relief from the ordinary succession of musical phrases 
which make up so large a portion of our waltzes. The 
piece well repays time consumed in acquiring it. ; 


Le Cloches du Monastere, Nocturne. Db 4. 


Talay tata anc ae:sision o00sincn Dep oeeOee vevcedsecss oeesess 


One of the gems in music which neyer grow dim, so pure 
and of so great value is it. The Monastery Bell has been 
singing for years, and its tone is as sweet and clear as ever. 
We would say to all, learn it, and the more you play it, the 
better it will please you. 


Air du Roi Louis XIII, E 3.................Glys. 40 


There is a singular quaintness and odd simplicity about 
the above-named that, to our mind, is its chief charm. It 
possesses much of sweetness in its composition ; is wonder- 
vully effective when produced by Thomas’s magnificent or- 
chestra. 


Come Back to Erin, Transcription. F4...Kuhe. 60 


One of Claribel's best songs arranged with brilliant and 
effective variations for the piano forte. This theme is finely 
worked up in a pleasing variety of ways, still retaining its 
individuality throughout. Amateurs will derive much bene- 
fit and recompense for their pains, if they procure and learn 
this delightful production, from one of the best masters. 


Etudes de la Velocite. New edition......Czerny. 


Every piano player is acquainted sufficiently with the 
merits of Czerny’s exercises, and hence the announcement 
of a new and improved edition, with Hamilton’s notes, may 
be deemed all required in its behalf. We simply add, there- 
fore, it should be in the hands of every pupil of the piano. 


Columbine. G4.......... oaipiaieh, 5a <a «..- McChesney. 15 
Two original themes with variations, the first in G, 7-8 
time, the second in Bb, 3-4 time: Both themes are very ex- 
cellent, the first in the style barcarolle, smooth and flowing ; 
the variations quite elaborate, in arpeggio movement, chro- 
matic passages, broken octaves, etc. The second theme a 
largheto, resembles on old and well-known Italian air; is 
also reproduced with pleasing accuracy in the variations. 


Golden Dreams, Reverie. Eb4........McChesney. 50 


This companion piece to Columbine” is in no way its 
inferior. It is an elegant and desirable parlor piece for 
amateurs, combining great diversity of thought with beauty 
and sympathy of expression. Try it. 


Aladdin Schottische. A 3............. .- Seifferth. 30 


A fresh and sparkling little morsel for little fingers 
to dissect; abounds in new and os changes without 
difficult progressions. This with the three following pieces 
compose a very fine set of little gems, written by Carl Seif- 
ferth, very appropriately styled “‘ Happy Dreams.” 


Gladiator Waltz. D0U38............. sence Seifferth. 35 


A bold and spirited waltz in Db, not intricate, but ver 
entertaining. It changes from Db to Ab then back throug! 
the theme to a figure in Gb; so with little pains a modest 
performer can master the flat keys. 


Lapwing Schottische. D 2...............Seifferth. 30 

Like the rest of this set called *‘ Happy Dreams,” this lit- 
tle production seems admirably adapted to the wants of 
young players whose capacities are limited, and whose taste 
requires something beyond the hum-drum style of composi- 
tions which flood the country at the present day. They are 
both pleasing and profitable for study. 


Mandolime Waltz, F 2...... pe ccnccccce --Seifferth. 35 


Teachers will find this a desirable teaching piece for pupils 
in second term ; has excellent Ereciice in sixths, grace notes 


and arpeggios. Is full of melody and grace. 
Flying Weeks (C'S se... ccccncssansseremes clus Spindler. 30 
Hunting Song. C3............. Sarectsees sO DINOET: On 


Above we haye two beautiful piano pieces by this popular 
author, both of which are devoid of difficulties in perform- 
ance which may not be easily overcome, even while acquir- 
ing an acquantance with their beauty and excellence. We 
pronounce them among the best teaching pieces that have 
fallen to notice for many a day. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


197 Jefferson Avenue, ; } Publishers. 
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**Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 
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NUMBERII. 


The Long Ago. 


BY B. F. TAYLOR. 


A wonderful stream is the river of Time, 

As it runs through the realm of tears, 
With a faultless rhythm and a musical rhyme, 
A broader sweep and a surge sublime, 

And blends with the ocean of years. 


There’s a magical isle up the river of Time, 
Where the softest of airs are playing; 
There’s a cloudless sky, and a tropical clime, 
And a song as sweet as a vesper chime; 
And the Junes with the roses are staying. 


And the name of this isle is Long Ago: 
And we bury our treasures there ; 
There are brows of beauty and bosoms of snow; 
There are heaps of dust, but we Joved them so! 
There are trinkets, and tresses of hair. 


There are fragments of song that nobody sings, 
And part of an infant’s prayer ; 
There's a lute unswept, and a harp without strings, 
There are broken vows and pieces of rings, 
And the garments that she used to wear. 


There are hands that are waved when the fairy shore 
By the mirage is lifted in air: 

And we sometimes hear, through the turbulent roar, 

Sweet voices we heard in the days gone before, 
When the wind down the river is fair. 


Oh, remembered for aye be that blessed isle, 

All the day of life, till night! 
And when evening comes, with its beautiful smile, 
And our eyes are closing to slumber awhile, 

May that “Greenwood” of soul be in sight. 


Thoughts on Politeness. 


BY GEO. 8. HILLARD. 

The common notion about politeness is that it is | 
athing of the body and not of the mind, and that 
he is a polite man who makes certain motions in a 
apelin manner, and at proper times and places. 
Ve expect the dancing master to teach our children 
“manners,” as well as the art of cutting awkward 
capers to music; and we pay him on the same com- 
pound principle, by which the sage McGrawler was 
compensated for his instructions to Paul Clifford— 
“*two bobs for the Latin, and a sice for the vartue.” 
But the truth is that we degrade politeness by mak- 
ing it anything less than a cardinal virtue. The 
happiness of life is made up of an infinite number 
of little things, and not of startling events or great 
emotions; and he who daily and hourly diffuses 
pleasure around him by kind offices, frank saluta- 
tions and cheerful looks, deserves as well of his 
species, as he who, neglecting or despising all these, 
makes up for it by occasional acts of generosity, 
justice or benevolence. Besides, the opportunity of 
doing great things but rarely occurs, while a man 


|commission; so that, on the whole, the quality is 


| stances and individuals; for that which is politeness 


has some dozens of chances every day of his life to 
show whether he be polite or not. The value of a 
thing, too, is great in proportion to its rarity; and 


true politeness is a very rare thing, gentle reader, 
stare though you may. I have seen many graceful 
men, many agreeable, many who were even fasci- 
nating, but very few who were polite, as the word | 
is defined in my dictionary. Sometimes there is a 
deficiency in certain things; sometimes the quality 
extends to a certain point, after which you enter in- 
to that ‘kingdom of me,” spoken of in one of Dry- 
den’s plays, and a large kingdom it is too. Some- 
times there is a fault of omission and sometimes of 


about as rare as greatness, and, indeed, they have 
many ingredients in common. A truly polite man 
must, in the first place, have the gift of good sense, 
for without that foundation, it i8 idle to think of 
rearing any, even the smallest superstructure. ~He 
must know when to violate that code of conven- 
tional forms, which common consent has estab- 
lished, and when not to; for it is equally a mark of 
weakness to be a slave of these forms or to despise 
them. He must have penetration and tact enough | 
to adapt his conversation and manner to circum- 


in the drawing-room may be downright rudeness in 
the bar-room or stage-coach, as well as the converse. 
Above all, he must have that enlarged and catholic 
spirit of humility, which is the child of self-knowl- 
edge, and the parent of benevolence (indeed, polite- 
ness itself is merely benevolence, seen through the 
little end of a spy glass), which, not content with 
bowing low to this rich man or that fine lady, re- 
spects the rights, and does justice to ‘the claims of 
every member of the great human family. As for 
the fastidious and exclusive persons, who look 
down upon a man created and upheld by the same 
power as themselves, and heir to the same immortal 
destinies, because he does not dress in a particular 
style or visit in certain houses, they are out of the 
question. If they are too weak to perceive the gro- 
tesque absurdity of their own conduct, they have 
not capacity enough to master the alphabet of good 
manners. If angelic natures be susceptible of ludi- 
crous emotions, we know of nothing more likely to 
call them forth, than the sight of an insect inhabi- 
ant of this great ant-hill assuming airs of superiority 
over his brother emmet, because he has a few more 
grains of barley in his granary, or some other equal- 
ly cogent reason. * 

Of the gentlemen, young or old, whiskered and 
unwhiskered, that may be seen on our streets any 
sunshiny day, there is not one who does not thin 
himself a polite man, and who would not very much 
resent any insinuation to the contrary. Their opin- 
ion is grounded on reasons something like the fol- 
lowing: When they go to a party, they make a low 
bow to the mistress of the house, and then look 
round after somebody that is young and pretty to, 
make themselves agreeable to. At a ball, they will 
do their utmost to entertain their partner, unless the | 
fates have given them to some one who is ugly and | 
awkward, and they will listen to her remarks with | 
their most bland expression. If they are invited to 
a dinner party, they go in their best coats, praise | 
their entertainer’s wine, and tell the lady they hope | 
her children are all well. If they tread on the toes | 
of a well dressed person, they will beg his pardon. 


They neyer spit on a carpet; and in walking with a 


lady they always give her the inside; and, if the 


practice be allowable, they offer her their arm. So 
far, very good; but I must always see a man in Cer- 
tain situations, before I decide whether he be polite 
or no. I should like to see how he would act if 
placed at dinner between an ancient maiden lady 
and a country clergyman with a small salary and a 
rusty coat, and with some distinguished person op- 
posite to him. I want to see him on a hot and 
dusty day, sitting on the back seat of a stage-coach, 
when the driver takes in some poor lone woman, 
with may be a child in her arms, and tells the gen- 
tlemen that one of them must ride outside and make 
room for her. J want to be near him when his 
washerwoman makes some very good excuse to him 
for not bringing home his clothes at the usual time, 
or not doing up an article exactly the style he 
wished. I want to hear the tone and emphasis with 
which he gives orders to servants in steamboats and 
taverns. I mark his conduct, when he is walkmg 
with an umbrella on a rainy day, and overtakes an 


|old man, or an invalid, or a decent looking woman, 


who is exposed without protection to the violence 
of the storm. If he be in company with those 
whom he thinks his inferiors, I listen to hear if his 
conversation be entirely about himself. If some of 
the number be very distinguished, and some quite 
unknown, I observe whether he acts as if he were 
utterly unconscious of the presence of these last. 
These are a few, and but afew, of the tests by 
which I try a man; and I am sorry to say there 
are very few who can stand them all. There is 
many a one who passes in the world for a well-bred 
man, because he knows when to bow and smile, that 
is down in my tablets for a selfish, vulgar, unpolite 
monster, that loves the parings of his own nails bet- 
ter than his neighbor’s whole body. Put any man 
in a situation where he is called upon to make a sac- 
Tifice of his own comfort and ease, without any 
equivalent in return, and you will learn the differ- 
ence between true politeness, that sterling ore of the 
heart, and the counterfeit imitation of it which 
passes current in drawing-rooms. Any man must 
be an idiot not to be polite in society, so-called, for 
how else could he get his oysters and champagne? 
Politeness is a national as well as an individual 
characteristic; and it would be a curious subject of 
speculation to inquire what degree of cultivation 
and refinement is most favorable to it, for the ex- 
tremes both of civilization and savageness do not 
seem to be propitious. I am inclined to think the 
Jreeks were a more polite people than any of mod- 
ern times, when we take into consideration the ad- 
vantage we have in the greater respect which women 
now both deserve and receive, and the favorable in- 
fluence exerted upon our manners in consequence. 
There is something extremely touching in the respect 
they paid to old age. If I were inclined to display 
a little learning, I might illustrate my position by 
examples drawn from their history; but there are 
many that every school boy is familiar with, and 
they need not be repeated here for the ten thou- 
sandth time. The Jews were a polite people, and 
the Old Testament (with reverence I say it) contains 
many striking instances of it. Indeed, it is a strik- 
ing peculiarity of the Scriptures, that all the graces 
and embellishments of life may be learned from 
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them, as well as its most solemn duties and highest 
obligations, and that they contain everything requi- 
site to form a perfect man. . How delicate and feel- 
ing is the conduct of Jacob, at his first meeting 
with Rachel, at the well of Haran, and how unlike 
what would be expected in our refined times. The 
self-denial of David, recorded in the eleventh chap- 
ter of the first book of Chronicles, in refusing to 
drink of the water which his ‘three mightiest” 
captains had procured with the peril of their lives, 
is an instance of politeness sublimed into magnan- 
imity. And, to mention but one example more, 
how beautiful and touching is the behavior of the 
three friends of Job, who ‘‘sat down with him up- 
on the ground, seven days and seven nights, and 
none spake a word unto him, for they saw that his 
grief was very great.” 

We call ourselves a polite people, and, compara- 
tively speaking, perhaps we are so. It is allowed, I 
believe, that Americans, both at home and abroad, 
are remarkably attentive to women, though Captain 
Hall thinks otherwise. Still we commit some of- 
fenses against good breeding. We have a bad trick 
ot staring at strangers, as any one must have noticed, 
who has been in a country church when any one en- 
tered. And then we ask a great many idle, and not 
a few impertinent questions. . The habit we have of 
cutting and defacing every fixture that is penetrable 
to steel, is so universal and so abominable, that it 
deserves to be scourged out of us by a pestilence or 
a famine. The manners, too, of our common peo- 
ple towards each other, are marked by great rough- 
ness, and an entire inattention to all the little cour- 
tesies of life. Perhaps we-owe this to our English 
descent, for John Bull thinks that if a man is polite 
to him, he has a design upon his purse. 

There are a great many little offenses committed 
against good manners, which people are hardly 
aware of at the time. It is not polite, for instance, 
to tease a person to do what he has once declined; 
and it is equally impolite to refuse a request or an 
invitation in order to be urged, and accept after- 
wards. Comply at once; if your friend be sincere, 
you will gratify him; if not, you will punish him, as 
he deserves to be. It is not polite, when asked 
what part of a dish you will have, to say, ‘any 
part—it is quite indifferent to me;” it is hard enough 
to carve for one’s friends, without choosing for 
them. It is not polite to entertain our visitors with 
our own family history, and the events of our own 
household. It is not polite for married ladies, to 
talk in the presence of gentlemen, of the difficult 
they have in procuring domestics, and how good- 
for-nothing they are when procured. It is not polite 
to put food upon the plate of your guest, without 
asking his leave, nor to press him to eat more than 
he wants. It is not polite to stare under ladies’ bon- 
nets, as if you suspected they had stolen the linings 
from you. It is—but let me remember it is not po- 
lite to be a bore, especially in print. 

It does not seem to me that the world has gained 
much in politeness during the last two or three hun- 
dred years. It is all surplusage to the Utilitarian 
philosophy. There is a lofty and chivalrous spirit 
of courtesy that hangs over the age of Queen Eliza- 
beth, like a rose-colored atmosphere. What a con- 
trast there is between the warriors, the courtiers and 
the statesmen, the Sydneys, the Raleighs and the 
Essexes, of the court of the Virgin Queen, and the 
modern fine gentleman, the disciples of Brummel, 
and the admirers of Pelham! It reminds us of the 
difference between our rectangular habits and round 
black beavers, and the silks, velvets and plumes, in 
which the gallants of that day were wont to ruffle. 
What a beautiful and touching instance of genuine 
politeness, is that well known anecdote recorded of 
Sir Philip Sydney, in the last moments of his life, 
and how few of the preux chevaliers of the nineteenth 
century are there, capable, I will not say, of imitat- 
ing it, but even of admiring it as it ought to be ad- 
mired, A sublime indifference to all sublunary 
things, except himself, seems to be the distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the fine gentleman now-a-days. 
But perhaps the progress of society has had the 
same effect here as in other things; it has made the 
generality of men more polite, though there are not 
such splendid individual instances of the quality. 
But to come nearer home, our own generation does 
not seem to have the advantage, in this respect, of 
that which preceded it. I am an admirer of the old 
school of manners, as it is commonly called. I like 
the minute attentions, the uniform though formal 
courtesy, and the mingled dignity and benevolence 
of manner which characterize it. The few speci- 
mens of it that are left among us, appear like Cor- 
inthian columns, to which time has lent a touching 
grace, independent of their intrinsic beauty. They 
connect us with an age, in which far more stress 
was laid upon dress and manner, and all external 
things, than now; to and age of wigs and knee- 


buckles, of flowered waistcoats and hooped petti- 
coats, of low bows and stately courtesies; and I shall 
be sorry when they are all gone. x 

Let no man imagine that his rank, or station, or 
talents, excuse him from an attention to those rules 
of good breeding, which cost nothing but a little 
care, and which make a great deal of diflerence in 
the sum total of human happiness. They are as im- 
perative as the rules of morality; and there is no 
one, however great or high, that does not owe to 
society a liberal recompense for what he receives 
from it. There is now and then a man so weak as 
to affect to be rough, or forgetful, or absent, from a 
notion that his deficiencies in these little things will 
be ascribed to the largeness of the objects with 
which he is habitually conversant, and that his mind 
will be supposed unable to come down from the 
airy regions of contemplation, to such low matters. 
But such a one should be put into the same state- 
room of the great Ship, of Fools, with those who 
twisted their necks to look like Alexander, or spoke 
thick to resemble Hotspur. A man that can do 
great things and not little ones, is an imperfect man; 
and there is no more inconsistency between the two 
than there is in a great poet’s being able to write a 
promissory note, or a great orator’s having the 
power to talk about the weather. 

I will only remark, in conclusion, that good-breed- 
ing should form a part of every system of education. 
Not that children should be made to barter their 
native simplicity for a set of artificial airs and graces, 
but that they should be early impressed with the de- 
formity of selfishness, and the necessity of thinking 
of others as well as themselves. Care should be 
taken that their intercourse with each other be in 
a spirit of courtesy and mildness. He, who has been 
reared in a brawling and ill-mannered nursery, can 
hardly be expected to ripen into a polite man. The 
elder members of a family should bear in mind that 
the influence of their own conduct will encircle the 
children like an atmosphere, There can be little 
happiness in that household, in which the minutest 
offices are not dictated by a spirit of thoughtful 
courtesy and delicate consideration for others. How 
many marriages are made wretched by a neglect, of 
those little mutual attentions, so scrupulously paid 
in the days of courtship. Let it be borne in mind, 
that the cords of love, which bind hearts so closely 
together, that neither Life, nor Death, nor Time, 
nor Eternity, can sever them, are woven of threads 
no bigger than a spider’s web. 


Old Things. 

Old associations are the sweetest recollections of 
the loved and lost of long ago come back to us from 
the land of dreams, and are the brightest places in 
the pathway of our lives. We are prone to name 
this picture of by-gone days ‘‘old times,” and con- 
nect therewith many pleasurable emotions that find 
a place nowhere else in our hearts. They are so 
closely entwined around the brittle thread of life as 
to form a portion of its strength, and if but a single 
fibre be broken, the whole seems threatened with 
destruction. One by one, the links in this chain of 
passing events are revealed, and become the richest 
treasure of the wearer. Those halcyon days of the 
past ‘‘brighten and brighten as time steals away,” 
and finally, undimmed by change, go down with us 
to our graves, 

Old songs, endeared by the voice of the dead, are 
the most beautiful. Fashion may bring new songs 
into life, which are soon lost in the drift, but those 
to which the heart clings ever remain, and time 
merely enhances their beauty. 

Old friends, tried and tested by adversity, are the 
dearest. They have withstood the shock of time, 
supported us when trials grew thick around, and 
now worship with us at the pure shrine in the tem- 
ple of friendship. We have confided our troubles 
to them, and rarely been betrayed; so now as the 
hand of time sprinkles the frost of age upon their 
heads, the love of these old friends binds itself still 
closer round our hearts. 

Old books, beloved in childhood’s days, are the 
best. They carry one back to those pleasant hours, 
untouched by the cares of late years, when the time 
was passed in joyous play. Where manhood’s stern 
duties have not erased all feeling from the heart, 
these little volumes awaken many pleasant memories 
of youthful homes and boyish playmates; of a rus- 
tic school and its laughing inmates, and other like 
remembrances, till the eyes are almost suffused with 
tears at the thought of those happy days, ‘now 
passed away—all passed away.” 

Old homes, hallowed by the presence of loved 
ones gone to a better land, are the brightest. Here 
old friends gather round the cheerful fireside, renew 
old associations, and sing old songs, calling up re- 


collections which have long slumbered with the 
past; and here the heart can find that peace of mind 
which is found nowhere outside of ‘‘ home, sweet 
home.” j 
And then our old mothers! Persons with glowing 
imaginations may speak of the feeling of a young 
mother over her first-born baby, but it will in no 
way compare with the pure love of maturer years. 
All excitement has passed a and in the decline 
of life her mind finds its full work in loving the 
children of her youthful days. Having some palli- 
ating excuse always ready for their petty foibles, 
overlap kita their graver faults, and ever striving to 
lead them into the fold of Christ with that tender- 
ness of affection only known to a mother’s heart. 
Her love seems to grow brighter and more unselfish, 
is undiminished by its constant outpourings, and its 
depths can be compared to nothing earthly. How 
we should reverence these aged forms, taking care 
no rude blast from the outside world shall blow up 
on their heads. As they cared for us in our youth, 
we should care for them now, and ever strive lo 
make their last days their brightest.— Amateur, 


A Strapping Joke. 


A French musician has been creating considerable 
social and public disturbance by his inveterate dis- 
position to play practical jokes. His chief object in 
life seems to be to worry custom-house officials 
Arriving at a place on the frontiers, provided with a 
quantity of luggage, he would pretend to conceal a 
huge trunk and a smaller one from the eyes of the 
officials, only the more to excite their curiosity. At 
last the larger trunk would be opened, It would be 
found to contain thousands of second-hand trouser 
straps—an appendix of trousers now perfectly obso- 
lete—which had evidently been packed by hydraulic 
pressure, for the most frantic efforts on the part of 
the employes could not put them back again into 
the trunk. In the meantime, hundreds of passen- 
gers storm at the detention, while the practical joker 
calmly looks on at the bother he is causing. But 
the second and smaller trunk has now to be exam- 
ined, and the custom-house people hope there to 
find him in default. They ask for the keys. The 
practical joker draws bunches of ponderous keys 
from every one of his pockets; none will fit, until, © 
at last, their patience exhausted, the custom-house 
officers threaten to burst the trunk open. Then the 
possessor of the trunk calmly asks the angry officer 
if he is married. 

‘““What business is that of yours?” is the surly re- 

ly. 
Py. Only this: that before you open that trunk I 
would advise you to go home, shake hands with 
your wife, kiss your little children, write your will, 
and call at an undertaker’s as you come back. 
There are rattlesnakes in that trunk. I never travel 
without them.” 

Of course the man leaves the trunk instantly, and 
a messenger has to be sent to the head director, who 
is shrewd enough to be aware that he has to deal 
with some practical joker. Presently the official re- 
turns and asks pompously, é 

‘* How many snakes have you, sir?” 

‘Only six,” is the reply, ‘look for yourself ” 

‘““Oh! only six. The head of the department says 
six snakes can pass, but that seven would have to 
pay duty. Iam also directed to state to you that if 
you do not leave this oftice—trouser straps, snakes, 
and all—in five minutes, you will be forcibly eject- 
ed.o 

‘* And who is to repack my precious straps, a col- 
lection unequaled in the history of the world. The 
law entitles me to all my goods. You took them 
out; put them back again. The best period of my 
life is being devoted to finding pairs for these 
straps.”—Amateur. 


SHAKESPEARE.—Professor Coit Tyler says it is a 
characteristic of our time to prefer to read about 
our great authors rather than read the authors them- 
selves. We revel in critiques upon the text and let 
the text go. We study English literature by proxy. 
Such bewitching lectures as Mr. Fields is giving this 
year, and as Mr. Weiss gave last year, do actually 
lull into laziness, and into a certain self-complacent 
content with their small stock of second-hand infor- 
mation about English literature; more persons than 
they stimulate to read that literature for themselves. 
And taking Shakespeare as the culmination, and the 
representative of all that is magnificent and precious 
in English literature, he perpetrates the following 
capital epigram : 

* Shakespeare! august, resplendent name ; 
Rich the race that did but breed him. 


His works we buy; we shout his fame— 
Suppose some day we read him.” 
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Sing, Girls. 

Well, girls, really, I believe you don't sing 
enough. I never hear you sing; you poke about as 
glum as eels. Why, this village at the foot of the 
hill ought to be like a great lark’s nest. Your songs 
ought to come up here to my hdme, and make me 


gladder an’ gladder every day for the joy that wells | 


up from your lips. Sometimes in the evening I 
hear a mother sing, ‘‘ By-o-baby,” or ‘‘ Hush-a-by 
baby,” but that’s all—a sleepy, droning song, that 
makes me look longingly over my shoulder at the 
undented pillows in the bedroom yonder. 

Sing, and keep off the wrinkles, and the droop 
of the eyelids, and the downward tendency of the 
curving lips; sing, and make the steps in the house- 
hold trip a little lighter, and make the song so full 
of magnetism that somebody’s merry voice will 
atch up the refrain. 

Only this morning a carriage dashed by con- 
taining two gentlemen; the horses went at a spank- 
ing rate, and that new old song, the ‘‘ Star Spangled 
Banner,” rose on the morning air most gloriously. 

I wi cleaning a mess of beans out under the 
cherry-trees, and, before I knew it, the enthusiastic 
half of me, Miss Potts, was singing the patriotic 
song as lively as a boy on Saturday afternoon. 

Lily was papering the jelly away up-stairs in a 
corner room, and Ida was in the old house wood- 
shed renovating some hen’s nests, and they both 
struck up the song in a way that would have made 
Francis Scott Key feel his immortality, and the 
weight and worth of his fame. 

““What made those men sing, do you suppose ?” 
said Sissy. ‘‘ Were they drunk ?” 

“Yes,” said I, the least bit nettled; ‘‘that kind 
Ob poneaion that is good for both soul and body. 

ink of the beautiful way for two miles back, 
shaded by stately trees—a winding up-and-down 
hill road—of the mercury ninety-eight and a fraction 
degrees yesterday in the coolest shade—why, this 
early, breezy, exhilarating morning ride is enough 
to bring forth ‘Old Hundred,’ or the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner.’” ’ 

One time last summer the two girls and cousin 
Hat and I went away to the hills in our buggy to 
spend the day. ‘Two sat on the seat, and two dang- 
Jed from the back part of the vehicle. It was very 
funny and very enjoyable. When I grew tired of 
dangling, I walked awhile. I was passing: a litttle, 
low, log cabin—the poor home of a drunkard—bare, 
bleak, and desolate. My heart was rent with sor- 
row as I thought of the family—the pretty girl 
whom he married twenty years before, and of the 
growing children, whose legacy would be such a 
bad one. 

Just as I passed the house a brown-eyed girl about 
seventeen years of age, who sat patching on the lit- 
tle back porch, poured forth the melody of that 
blessed old hymn, claimed and loved by al] denom- 
inations, ‘‘On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand.” 

It was very full and rich, and sweet, sung by that 
untaught country girl. One could not call her voice 
uncultivated, nor criticise it unkindly, any more 
than could the marvelously sweet song of the robin 
be called faulty, or rasping, or incomplete. I pass- 
ed the house out of sight of the lowly door, and 
leaner on the smooth rail fence and listened, enrap- 
tured, 

Oh, I wished that the angels might sing the old 
tune of “Pisgah” in Heaven !—that all these new 
songs, full of jumps and starts, and odd quirks and 
grimaces, would stay on the earth where they origi- 
nated, and never get up there to make a discord. 
When she came to the last verse, the highest flight 
in the song, I had to sing with her. I guess she 
thought it was only an echo from the woodsey peak- 
ed hill across the road. 

Well, if there is such power in song, such mag- 
netism, we must remember that a good laugh is full 
of electricity likewise.—A/thur’s Home Maguzine. 


Old Hundred. 


“Old Uundred” is a tune heard all over the 
world A correspondent writing from Switzerland, 
says he Visited the church of the Medeleine, at 
Geneva: ‘As the sermon is preached at eight o’clock 
in the morning, few are present, and the preacher 
himself, M. Jaquet, reads the bible, prayers, creed, 
etc., and gives out the psalm and hymn, one -of 
which is sung to the familiar tune of ‘Old Hun- 
dred.’ It seems to the English listener as if that 
good old melody had also packed up its things and 
gone traveling with the rest of the world, when he 
hears it set to French words, and chanted out by a 
ee voice leading from the desk of a Genevan 
church.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter from Boston. 

Tue Purrrans Gerrine Jotty SunpAy Nicuts — 
Tue HaArvAarD MousicaL ASssocrATION WAKING 
Up — Boston's MALE Sryeine Societies — THE 
CoLLEGE or Music — Tur ConsERVATORIES — 
Tae Dears or ‘“ Young AMERICUS” — MASTER 
WALKER, WIENIAWSKI, MAUREL, MADAME ScutL- 
LER, THEODORE THOMAS, ET AL.— Boston Srvnc- 
ERS ABROAD— VARIOUS MATTERS. 


Boston, January 19, 1874. 


There has been a succession of concerts, good, 
bad and indifferent, since my last communication 
was forwarded to the Sona JouRNAL, and a long 
list of entertainments are yet to be given. They 
have been generally well attended, although the 
patronage has been distributed unequally. Much 
of this activity in musical matters has been due Mr. 
A. P. Peck, who has shown commendable enter- 
prise in a variety of managerial undertakings. 
This gentleman has not only inaugurated a series of 
Sunday evening concerts at Music Hall, but he has 
also given us three hearings of the Wieniawski and 
Maurel concert company, a series of readings by 
Miss Cushman, with musical adjuncts by Master 
Henry Stephen Walker, the boy pianist, and in the 
future entertainments to be given under his manage- 
ment are three concerts by Theodore Thomas and 
his orchestra. 

The Sunday concerts given in Boston this season, 
mark a new era in amusement matters in this city. 
There was a time, and not many years back either, 
when all entertainments where money was taken 
were prohibited Sunday evenings, and when sacred 
concerts only were permitted Saturday evenings. 
Theatrical performances as well as secular concerts, 
were interdicted on the latter evening. The law 
was at length repealed, and one by one the theatres 
dropped into the practice of giving Saturday night 
performances. The Howard Atheneum, then de- 
voted to the legitimate drama, was the first to avail 
itself of the privilege, and the Museum the last. 
Even now at the latter establishment, if I mistake 
not, the members of the company are engaged for 
a certain number of performances a week, exclusive 
of Saturday night, entertainments on that evening 
although a recognized feature seldom departed from, 
being paid for as ‘‘ extras.” 

But of the Sunday concerts. Within the past 
year, a more liberal view regarding Sunday enter- 
tainments has prevailed, and this has come not from 
the German or any foreign element, but spontane- 
ously from the ‘‘dyed-in-the wool” sons of the 
puritans. Last summer the city authorities tried 
the experiment of a Sunday afternoon band con- 
cert on the common, and it proved satisfactory to a 
degree which will probably lead to many repetitions 
next summer. This winter, a series of Sunday en- 
tertainments has been started at Parker Memorial 
Hall, by the religious society worshiping there, 
consisting mainly of concerts, with ‘an occasional 
lecture on miscellaneous subjects. At one of these 
concerts, lately, I listened to an artistic performance 
of ‘*The Carnival of Venice,” on a bassoon. At 
Music Hall three Sunday concerts have been given, 
and a fourth is announced. These are under the 
management of Mr. Peck, and the musical direction 
of Signor Operti, and are of a more pretentious 
character than the others. The programmes are 
about equally divided between bona fide sacred se- 
lections and popular music, the latter embracing 
waltzes, operatic pot powrris, overtures, etc. Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Barry, the Temple Quartette, Boscovitz 
and Master Walker, the pianist, are among the 
artists who have appeared. 

The Harvard Musical Association is positively 
waking up. Only think! It recently listened to a 
work by a living composer, and it promises as one 


of the features of the next concert, a new overture 
written by an American. The former ‘‘ departure ” 
by the old fogies who govern the institution took 
everybody by surprise, and when the announcement 
of an American work was made in an ‘‘ underline ” 
in last week’s programme, astonished old gentlemen 
were seen wiping their spectacles as if they had not 
read aright. The compositions alluded to are a 
violin concerto, by J. 8. Svendsen, the Swedish 
composer, played by Mr. August Fries, the excellent 
concert-master of the orchestra, and an overture by 
Mr, Dudley Buck. It is doubtful if Svendsen 
would have been heard through the medium of the 
Harvard concerts had not Thomas first introduced 
some of his music. Thomas, by his frequent ex- 
amples of, what a symphony concert should be, has 
evidently instilled a little life into this respectable 
and conservative old Boston institution. It may be 
remarked en passant that the Harvard orchestra 
plays much better than it did in the early part of 
the season. Its rendering of the ‘‘ Jupiter” sym- 
phony at the last concert was one of its best per- 
formances of the season. Among the recent soloists 
have been Mr. J. C. D. Parker, who played Mozart’s 
piano-forte concerto, in B flat (No. 450 of the 
Kéchel edition), and Beethoven’s thirty-two varia- 
tions on an original theme in C minor, at the fifth 
concert, on the 2d inst., and Madame Rudersdorff, 
who sang Haydn’s cantata, ‘‘ Ariadne at Naxos,” 
with truly grand effect at the last concert. Mr. B. 
J. Lang is to play two piano-forte solos at the next 
concert, which occurs on the 29th inst. 

Boston has three fine singing clubs composed 
wholly of male voices. Two are American and the 
other, the oldest of the three, is a German organiza- 
tion, with extensive American afiiliations, The two 
former are the Apollo Club, which is under the 
direction of Mr. B. J. Lang, and the Boylston Club, 
which is under the direction of Mr. J. B. Sharland. 
Both have about sixty singing members, and the 
Apollo, the leading organization, includes therein 
nearly all the best male voices in the city. Both 
have recently given semi-public concerts at Music 
Hall. The Apollo Club never sing for money, and 
the tickets for their entertainments find their way 
only to associate members and friends. Music Hall 
was twice packed to repletion to hear them, and the 
same programme was performed both evenings, con- 
sisting of some of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Antigone” cho- 
ruses, and German and English part songs. The 
club has reached a high state of proficiency, and 
high praise may also be awarded to the younger 
but finely drilled Boylston Club, whose single con- 
cert was equally well attended. The German organ- 
ization, the Orpheus Musical Society, has been giv- 
ing a pleasant series of musical and social soirees 
this winter, accessible only to members. The clos- 
ing entertainment came off with fine success on the 
5th inst. At the recent annual meeting of this or- 
ganization, the old officers were re#lected, and the 
musical director, Mr. Julius Eichberg, was compli- 
mented by the gift of a costly gold watch and chain. 

The College of Music, established by Boston Uni- 
versity, has afforded its friends an opportunity to 
judge something of its merits. A concert was given 
on the 6th inst., at Wesleyan Hall, by some of its 
students. The result was highly satisfactory. Miss 
Annie Plumer played Beethoven’s sonata in E flat, 
in a manner which would have done credit to a pro- 
fessional, and there were also some excellent piano- 
forte performances by Mr. Alfred Turner and Mr. 
O. L. Carter. Miss Bella Root, who has a splendid 
voice, sang several selections with fine taste. Some 
of the students in the organ department will shortly 
be heard in a concert at Music Hall. The lectures 
given in connection with the College, and by its 
professors, have attracted niuch attention. Profes- 
sor Cross is at present delivering a course of eighteen 
lectures on ‘‘Sound,” to which the students are ad- 
mitted without extra charge. Professor Cross is 
connected with both the College of Music and the 
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Institute of Technology. On the 8th, Stephen A. 
Emery, Professor of Harmony and Musical Theory, 
delivered a very interesting lecture on ‘‘ The Theory 
of Music.” 

A sad incident occurred on the 10th inst., in the 
death of little Master James G. Speaght, the infant 
violinist, who was perhaps better known as ‘‘ Young 
Americus.” He was of English birth, and has ap- 
peared at various theatres in different parts of this 
country for several years past. He was fulfilling 
an engagement in the spectacular play of ‘‘ The 
Naiad Queen,” at the Boston Theatre. He played 
at the afternoon performance, but was quite ill. 
» One of the Vaidis children said he had been eating 
candy, and it is quite likely that the little fellow 
was poisoned by eating colored confectionery. 
Manager Shewell advised the boy’s father to keep 
him at home at night, and he did so. The boy went 
to bed, but when evening came he was desirous of 
going to the theatre as usual. His father prevailed 
upon him to remain in bed. In the night his father 
heard him murmur ‘‘ Gracious God, make room for 
a little fellow.” Observing that the child was very 
quiet, he went to the bed to find him dead. God 
had made room for him, and the spirit of the little 
fellow had thrown off its earthly mantle, to mingle 
with those who had gone before. The funeral was 
largely attended by members of the dramatic and 
musical profession. The deceased would have been 
seven years of age in June next. Although his per- 
formances were not distinguished by any great ar- 
tistic merit, they showed a musical ear and a degree 
of intelligence really wonderful. It is said he was 
very ambitious, and longed to ‘‘make music,” to 
write it as well as play it. 

The New England Conservatory of Music is about 
to close its winter term. Its regular quarterly con- 
cert will occur at Music Hall on the afternoon of 
the 27th inst. The new term begins February 9th. 
A classical concert is to be given at Wesleyan Hall, 
on the 24th, and Mr. George E. Whiting gave a very 
fine organ concert at Music Hall on the 10th. 

The quarterly concert of the Boston Conservatory 
of Music will occur at Music Hall, on the afternoon 
of Monday, the 26th of January. The new term at 
this institution begins on the 9th of February, the 
same date chosen by the New England Conserva- 
tory. a 

Dr. Tourjee’s project of establishing a normal 
music school at East Greenwich, R. L, next sum- 
mer, as detailed in a previous letter, meets with 
very general commendation. The doctor, who is 
flitting about as usual, delivering his lectures on 
church music and holding praise meetings in half a 
dozen different States on as many successive even- 
ings, is perfecting his arrangements, and will surely 
achieve success if anybody could, 

The Wieniawski and Maurel concerts, three in 
number, came off last week. They were not so well 
attended as they should have been. In addition to 
Wieniawski, the violinist, and M. Victor Maurel, 
the baritone of the Strakosch Opera Troupe, Mad- 
ame Madeline Schiller, the pianist; Miss Jennie T. 
Bull, contralto, and the Beethoven Quintette Club 
appeared. M. Maurel is one of the finest singers 
who have been heard in this country for years. He 
has been surpassed by no baritone of late years, ex- 
cept Mr. Santley. Madame Schiller is an accom- 
plished artiste who lives in Cambridge. It was not 
until recently that she formed the plan of playing 
in public. Her success was immediate. M. Wieni- 
awski, in addition to playing solos each evening, 
took the first violin part in several string quartettes 
and quintettes. Chamber music is out of place in a 
large hall, or before a miscellaneous audience, and 
so it proved in these instances, although it was finely 
played. It served also to prolong the entertainment 
much beyond the usual time. At the first concert 
Wieniawski was hissed for delaying the concert 
twenty minutes, and he deserved it, too. 


The Foster Club, a private musical organization, 
gave their annual concert at Kennedy Hall, Boston 
Highlands, last Friday evening, under the direction 
of Mr. George E. Whiting. The programme com- 
prises ‘‘Just Judge of Heaven,” a contralto song 
and chorus by George M. Garrett, a part song, 
‘Fairy Song,” by George E. Whiting, and Sir Henry 
Smart’s dramatic cantata, ‘‘“The Bride of Dunkerron.” 

Master Henry Stephen Walker, the young Eng- 
lish pianist, introduced here by Mr. and Mrs. Scott 
Siddons, has made quite a sensation in musical cir- 
cles. He is a pupil of Sir Sterndale Bennett and 
Professor F. B. Jewson, of the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, and, although only eleven years of 
age, displays remarkable powers. His teachers ad- 
vised a professional tour of a couple of years before 
he continued his studies, as they deemed a continu- 
ous course of study injurious to one so young. He 
was admitted to the institution at the age of seven, 
five years under the prescribed age. He is not a 
“prodigy ” in the common use of that word, but an 
artist who is destined to create a great name for 
himself. He played on Saturday at the Cushman 
readings, and at the Music Hall concert last even- 
ing. Saturday evening he played at the Art Club. 
He also played on one occasion at Kennedy Hall, 
the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,” music by Men- 
delssohn, the play being read by Mrs. Scott-Siddons. 
Miss Cushman, by-the-bye, is to give two more read- 
ings, at both of which young Walker will assist. 

The New York glee and madrigal singers (Miss 
Beebe, Miss Finch, and Messrs. Bush, Rockwood, 
Beckett and Aiken) have been very successful in 
their concerts here this season. They have thus far 
given three, each of which was fully and fashion- 
ably attended, and a fourth, for which the tickets 
have already been nearly all disposed of, is to come 
off February 25th. 

Mr. W. J. D. Leavett’s new oratorio, ‘‘ The Cor- 
onation of David,” was performed for the first time 
in Somerville on the 18th ult. The work has many 
merits and some blemishes, but the former predomi- 
nate. He has amended it somewhat, and it is to be 
repeated in this city on the 26th of next month. 

The Theodore Thomas concerts occur on the Jast 
three dates of the present month. At the first con- 
cert Raff’s beautiful ‘‘ Leonore” symphony, which 
was finely received on the occasion of Mr. Thomas’s 


first presentation of it, will be played, and among | 


the new music promised are the following: Seren- 
ade, No. 3, in D minor, by Volkman; serenade in 
four canons, by Jadassohn; ‘‘Ivan 1V ” (Der Grau- 
same), Characterbild, by Rubinstein; Theme and 
Variations, by Brahms, and a new composition by 
Hoffmann. 

There have been several important changes lately 
in our city bands, and among those in contempla- 
tion is a union of Messrs, Henry C. Brown and J. 
Thomas Baldwin, and the bands under their respec- 
tive charges. Mr. Brown will assume the leader- 
ship, and Mr. Baldwin will act as business manager. 

Mr. Eugene Thayer recently resigned the post of 
organist at the First Church, but at the earnest re- 
quest of the music committee, withdrew his deci- 
sion. Mr. H. M. Smith, husband of the vocalist, has 
been appointed organist and musical director at the 
Shawmut Avenue Universalist Church, and Mr. 
Lyman Brackett has accepted the position of organ- 
ist at the Unitarian Church, Charlestown District. 

Camilla Urso has finished her concert season, and 
is now in Boston. She contemplates giving a series 
of concerts here, at which chamber music will con- 
stitute the chief feature. In London and Paris she 
played in this class of music with brilliant success. 

Mr. Ernst Perabo, the pianist, is to give a Schu- 
bert matinee on the 23d, and a Rubinstein matinee 
on the 29th. 

Mr. Carlyle Petersilea is to give a series of ten pia- 
no-forte recitals, at which he will play all of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas, thirty in number. 


The Strakosch Italian Opera Troupe are to begin 
a three weeks’ season at the Boston Theatre, Febru- 
ary 8d. M. Maurel will rejoin the company while 
they are in this city. F 

Some half dozen Boston concert companies are at 
present raiding through New England. The Bee- 
thoven Quintette Club recently made a visit to Can- 
ada. The Mendelssohn Quintette Club returned 
from the West last week, but start out again on 
Wednesday for a ten days’ tour. 


Parker Memorial Hall, January 30th. 


Some half dozen benefit concerts are in prospect. 
One of them is in compliment to Miss Alice Dutton, 
the pianist. It will take place at Mechanics’ Hall, 
February 5, and Miss Adelaide Phillipps will assist. 
Miss Phillipps, by-the-bye, is to be a member of the 
Parepa-Rosa Opera Troupe next season. » 


One of the students of the College of Music re- 
cently refused a thousand dollar call from Chicago, 
where he was wanted as organist, preferring to con- 
tinue his studies. The offer carried with it per- 
quisites in the way of pupils, ete., to the amount of 
at least fifteen hundred dollars more Nearly all the 
students in the college hold positions as organists or 
choir singers in or about the city. Their services 
seem to be in demand. 


Good reports continue to be received from the 
Boston singers in Europe. Mrs D. C. Hall has been 
singing with great success at the new philharmonic 
concerts in London. Miss Matilda Phillipps (sister 
of Miss Adelaide Phillipps, and also a contralto), 
who made her debut nearly a year ago, after a series 
| of successes in Turin and other cities, has been sing- 
ing with flattering success at Sasari, Sardinia, in 
‘“Martha,” ‘‘Safo,” ‘‘La Cenerentola,” etc. Mrs. 
Logan has just completed a fine operatic engage- 
ment. Miss Mattie Fogg and Mr. Frank Sprague 
| were to come out in opera December 26th. 


At the Boston Theatre, ‘“‘The Naiad Queen” has 
just been shelved after a five weeks’ run, and Frank 
Mayo appears there to-night in ‘ Davy Crockett.” 
The Museum has made an immense hit with “ Little 
Emly.” RANGER. 


True to the Letter, 


“Tt is time torebel,” says the N. Y. Post. Against 
| What ? ask the people. ‘ Against the hat, the flaun- 
ting ribbons, the superstructure of fiowers, the 
decoration of feathers, and the superincumbent 
cloud of diaphaneous veil,” replies the Post, and 
then continues: ‘‘ Many a time and oft has the un- 
happy visitor to the opera found his entire view of 
| the stage cut of by one of these atrocious speci- 
;mens of female adornment. If he be a short man 
he has no hope of relief whatever, and might as well 
be hidden in the crypt of the academy for all that 
he can see of the performance. He may bend his 
neck until it threatens to break ; he may dart with 
agility to and fro ; he may attempt to peer over the 
shoulder, but all in vain. ‘The hat is as implacable 
as its wearer, and allows him no glimpse of the 
sights to be seen on the stage. At such a time he is 
goaded to frenzy by hearing the applause of that 
lucky portion of the audience which is not suffering 
from the thraldom of hat. He knows that Nilsson 
has come upon the scene 
soaring aloft. He can catch no glimpse of her 
graceful figure. By and by there is another rustle 
of applause. It is Campanini; but for all he can 
see, it might be the Belgian Giant or Tom Thumb, 
Then, unable to longer endure the tantalizing tor- 
ment he becomes frantic, and deserting his seat, 
stands up ruefully by the doorway. Hére he can 
see as well as hear.” There is great truth and point 
in the remarks of the Post, and ladies should apply 
the remedy by omitting light-house hats when they 
visit places of amusement. They can easily adopt 
some other head-dress for these occasions, as becom- 
ing and better suited for the convenience of others 
A man would not be allowed to wear his hat in an 
opera house, or concert room. Then why will 
ladies offend in the same manner? The matter can 
readily be adjusted without a rebellion, if the ladies 
will come to the rescue of outraged and trodden- 
down men, Will they do so ?—The Age. 


The Boylston Club will have a public rehearsal at - 


He can hear her voice’ 


February, 1874. | 
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Now is the time to renew your subscriptions for 
the Sone Journat for 1874, and also to form clubs 
for the same. Will our friends bestir themselves in 
the matter, and please forward your own names, 
together with those you may influence to take it, 
and thereby help on in the support of the good 
cause of music? We want your aid and support 
and hence respectfully solicit it. May we have it? 


WE would call special attention ‘to our ‘ Boston 
Letter,” in the present issue, for it really seems to 
us our correspendent has outdone himself. Though 
a little more lengthy than usual, we can hardly see 
how he could have been less concise in the embodi- 
ment of the many interesting topics therein con- 
tained, and so judiciously enunciated; and hence 
we feel assured it will be read with more than ordi- 
nary interest. 


Convention of Musical Editors. 


The following we take from an advance sheet of 
Benham’s Musical Review, and give it as we find it, 
verbatim ¢ 

Responses to our proposition for a convention of 
representatives of the musical press still continue to 
be received, and we note the fact with pleasure. As 
stated in a former number of the REview, it needs 
that some one should take the lead to insure the suc- 
cess of any enterprise, and we have accordingly 
ventured to assume an initiative position, in the 
hope that by so doing the proposition might be put 
in a way tending to a successful culmination. Our 
columns have been, and still will be, devoted to this 
interest, and we shall be greatly disappointed if it 
should not succeed, believing that its success will 
tend to the best interests of musical journalism. 

Thus far we have heard from the Musical World, 
Orpheus, Musical Echo, Song Messenger, Visitor, 
Song Journal, Musical Times, and perhaps others 
whom we do not now recall. We would like very 
much to hear from the following: Arcadian, Wat- 
son’s (weekly and monthly) Musical Gazette, Vox 
Humana, Folio, Metronome, Dwight’s Journal of 
Music, Echo, New Hampshire Journal of Music, 
Loomis’ Musical and Masonic Journal, Amateur, 
Southern Musical Journal, Georgia Eclectic,’ Musi- 
cal Times, and in fact all the rest of the brother- 
hood, in order that the very timely suggestion of 
Bro. Merz, of the ‘‘ World,” to hold our convention 
during the ensuing summer months may be carried 
out. 

We shall be pleased to hear from our editorial 
brethren by mail, in order that we may learn their 
views upon this question at an early day. 


Six months ago the Sone JouRNAL said its say— 
good grammar—but never mind, it will be under- 
stood and duly acknowledged in common parlance, 
and this we have ever supposed the ostensible ob- 
ject of the convention. We have never supposed 
that cabalistic motives prompted the suggestion, for 
we have too much faith in the originator to believe 


possesses. 


press, though it may contend with a comparatively 
meager support from so many of the votaries of the 
art. We believe the glory of the progress, and the 
best safeguard of its interests, and the high hopes 
of the world, will be benefited and blessed by the 
agency, rightly directed, under consideration, The 
light of the press is like the light ef the sun, and 
its voice is like the sound of many waters; and 
hence the results arising from a harmonious meeting 
and friendly converse face to face, we would liken 
to the rising into existence of a new creation. 


Chit Chat About Art and Artists. 


It is strange, very strange, that the world is as it 
is. Yet, when ciphered in the arithmetic ot inter- 
ests existing and controlling, there is nothing very 
mysterious at all. With few (and no rare excep- 
tions) the ‘‘ Almighty Dollar” controls. The day 


}of work for honor and renown seems a myth now- 


a-days, and he that strives in this direction is, to all 
intents, a misanthrope, belonging to a race fogyisti- 
cal in ideas, and should have lived in an age of the 
world when the great developments of the nine- 
teenth century had not transpired. We would em- 
phasize the declaration made above, as it regards 
the Operatic or Dramatic enterprises of the artists (so 
called) in our country at the present time. Can gold 
or silver make an artist? Can either of these (im- 
portant as they are in the carrying on of measures) 
make an artist? The answer comes in tones unmis- 
takable, No. What, then, makes the artist, musical 
or dramatic? We answer, study and practice. Labor 
—assiduous, persevering LABOR, counts upon the 
page of the artist. We live in an age when analysis 
is applied to everything; and every phenomenon of 
intellectual life suggests the question, what is its 
share in the general development of the human 
mind. Before examining the result of investigation 
to which music may be submitted, it must be pre- 
mised that this art is divided into two parts, each 
entirely distinct from the other; viz, Composition, 
which may be called the poetry of sound; and Hve- 
cution, or the organ more or less intelligent of this 
poetry. 

To speak of the present state of musical art, we 
must revert to the classical epoch, and to the men 
whose genius prepared the way for the glorious sun- 
light we now enjoy—stars in the musical firmament, 
bright and effulgent, Handel, Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven. The first of these seemed to have dip- 
ped his pen in inspiration dyed from fountains un- 
failing and eternal, glowing in beauty and loveliness 
unfading. 

With Haydn, form, in his first works, seems the 
controlling influence. Every thought and deed ad- 
heres closely to the established rules which the sport 
of a calm spirit yields to the impulses of grace and 
serenity, coupled with magnificence and dignity ; 
while, not unfrequently, an unaffected melancholy, 
mild and plaintive, is clearly manifest without vio- 
lence. 

Mozart combined form and science. The structure 
of his compositions is generally symmetrical; his 
means are contrasts and repetition, but melody, har- 
mony and rhythm, form in them a sublime whole. 
His music expresses the deepest melancholy, as well 
as the most exalted joy, and it is truthful to say of 
him, as Laertes said of Ophelia: 

“Thought and affliction, passion, hell itselt, 
She turns to favor and to prettiness.” 

Besides all these qualilies, what caused Mozart to 
be the very center of the classical musical period, is 
the happy union of song with intrumental music. 
In corroboration of this, we refer to his Don Juan, 
one of the sublimest creations of opera the world 
Passing over all other works of his (ex- 
cepting, perhaps, his ‘‘ Requiem,” when visions me- 
lodic and harmonic were youchsafed to him by in- 


him competent to support ideas tending in this direc- | fluence celestial), the opera above alluded to is the 


tion. 


We believe in the freedom of the musica | crowning glory of his productions. 


In Beethoven, science in melody, harmony or 
counterpoint, gains the ascendancy; his thoughts 
reach the last limits striven for by the power of 
sounds. From the height upon which he placed 
himself, by the study of nature in its mysterious 
problems, he surveyed it in its every charm, in its 
struggles, in its horrors. Freeing himself from all 
the shackles of symmetry, he seems to disdain forms, 
and strikes out into new paths, persistently pursued 
by him to the end of life’s journey. Combining (so 
to speak) all the virtues of predecessors, as well as 
contemporaries in instrumental or vocal music, the 
result of his efforts is, in artistic independence, the 
acknowledged sovereign of both. 


Around this quartette of geniuses arose other 
masters, who, animated and instructed by their ex- 
ample, propelled the car of music onward, and still 
nearer to perfection. Among them, we could name 
the Romberg Brothers, Reis, Kalliwoda, Spohr, and 
Onslow, the latter of which combined with a lively 
imagination the talent of technicality with natural- 
ness of zdea. Mozart effected a great change in the 
instrumental concerts. Before him, the orchestra 
played but an insignificant part, but he raised it and 
imparted to it a prevailing interest. The part of 
the piano having been deprived of its supremacy, 
received at his hands more of accompaniment and 
simplicity. After him, Beethoven excelled in the 
concerto; then Clementi, Dussek, and then Hum- 
mel, the master of combination; and finally the tal- 
ented Moscheles. F. Reis and Kalkbrenner were in 
this style more brilliant than profound. 


Bach, Haydn and Clementi created the sonata, 
which was perfected by Mozart, Beethoven, Hum- 
mel, Kalkbrenner, Schmidt, etc., but never ad- 
vanced beyond a low level; and being abandoned 
by the amateurs, was neglected by the composers. 
It still exists, however, transformed into the ‘‘ duo” 
and ‘‘ trio.” 


One of the branches of musical composition 
which has been the most abused is, perhaps, the 
‘*variation.” Formerly it had at least the merit of 
being scientific, bnt, subsequently, it became only a 
superficial interchange of melodies and accompani- 
ment, without any character. This insipid mass of 
sounds is commonly attended by a pathetic intro- 
duction, which reminds one of the ‘‘mountain in 
labor.” 


For several years past solo instrumental music 
seems to have a tendency to keep beyond the limits 
of a simple play of forms and sounds, without being 
enlivened by brilliancy of spirit, or by any rational 
signification. In the piano-forte especially, the 
more or less mechanical difficulty seems to be the 
only aim which the composer or player has in view; 
and it is certain that an individual, with ten quick 
and powerful fingers, will always overcome all 
technical difficulties, and end his or her troublesome 
task by being able to play (perchance in time) a 
great number of notes. The piano has thus become 
an indispensable instrument, and the playing of it a 
universal mania. This fashion causes the produc- 
tion of an enormous quantity of compositions for 
performers of all ages, all powers and all tastes. It 
is this which has seduced many of talent and genius 
from his {serious and inspired labors, to vary and 
scribble without relaxation, that he may satisfy the 
demands of publishers, and replenish his pockets 
with the brilliants so indispensable to artificial ac- 
complishments and general favoritism. 


C. J. Wurrney & Co., can furnish any Book or 
piece of Sueer Music in print and advertised. 
Their stock in both will be found among the largest 
in the West, and they are constantly receiving ac- 
cessions to it; besides everything in the line of 
musical merchandise from a pitch-fork to an ‘** Estey 
Organ,” or ‘‘ Chickering Grand.” Send on your or- 
ders and see, 
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The Chromatic Scale and its Divisions. 


In replying to the polite and tersely written letter 
by J. L. B., received a few days ago, it would appear 
almost a waste of time and remarks, were it not a 
notorious fact that much confusion does exist with 
some, in the terms used with regard to the scale. 
That every term made use of in connection with so 
divine a science ought to be definite, is obvious 
enough, but that it is not so, is a truth patent to any 
careful observer that witnesses the false conclusions 
often promulgated. 

In our reply to J. L. B, we begin by giving 
authorities which will show, at once, that there is 
no need for the least misunderstanding or confusion 
in a matter so well defined, and so easy to be under- 
stood. It is true, however, that some give to the 
octave thirteen semitones, while others only twelve. 
Rodwell, in his ‘‘ Rudiments of Harmony,” says 
‘‘a minor second includes two semitones.” Cook, 
in ‘Singing Exemplified,” tells us ‘‘the difference 
between a major and minor third is, that the major 
includes five semitones, and the minor only four.” 
Now, the confusion (was half disposed to say non- 
sense) made by the above, arises from the con- 
founding the terms sownd and interval. Let us now 
see how other authors manage this scale. 

Dr. Calcott, in his grammar, says: ‘‘ 7’he chro- 
matic semitone is the distance or interval between 
any note, and that same note elevated by a sharp, 
or depressed by a flat. The Chromatic scale con- 
sists of thirteen sounds, which contain twelve inter- 
vals between them. Dr. Crotch, in his ‘“ Practical 
Thorough Bass,” says: ‘‘From A to.B are two semi- 
tones. (or one tone); from B to C is one semitone,” 
etc. ‘A minor second is equal to one semitone; a 
minor third to three semitones; a major third equal 
to four semitones,” ete. Albrechtsberger tells us 
truthfully, ‘‘a semitone is either a major or a mi- 
nor; minor, if the two sounds that form it are on 
the same degree,” etc. Catel, in his ‘‘ Treatise on 
Harmony,” says: ‘‘An interval is the distance from 
a note to another. From C to C sharp is a minor 
semitone.” ‘‘ Hummell’s Piano-Forte School,” page 
57, tells us, ‘‘The gradual progression through all 
the white and black keys of an octave forms what 
is called the chromatic or artificial scale, consisting 
of five minor and seven major semitones.” 

From the above quotations of authority, which, 
perhaps, may be deemed ancient by some of our 
modern writers on harmony; still, we deem them 
truthful, and none the less so on account of age or 
antiquity. We could go back of these even, were 
it desirable to do so, or come down to Weber or 
Marx, acknowledged authority by all writers in the 
analysis of this important scale; but this is needless. 
I think there will be no disagreement in the follow- 
ing statement or mode of reckoning by all respect- 
able authorities, therefore we will conclude what 
will be said for the present by its announcement. 

If we take a monochord, or the string of a violin, 
and tune it to ©, then press the string down with 
the finger, at, say, an inch (or at eight-ninths of the 
whole string) from the mut, we shall then have the 
sound of D. Now the space, or the distance be- 
tween the nut and the finger is the tnterval between 
C and D, so that D is, as from C, one inch, or, as it is 
in musical science, one tone. Should the finger be 
pressed down at only half the distance from the nut, 
it will produce, not D, but C sharp, or D flat; ¢. ¢., 
a semi or half tone. Thus it will be seen that C is 
a mere sound, and that D is a.mere sound, but that 
when we compare the defined difference between 
the one and the other, D is, by acuteness, one tone 
from or higher than C. 

The relation one sound bears to another must ever 
be our guide. Definiteness in terms used, and in 
conformity to the authorities above cited will always 
lead to their conclusions. Now, if you speak of the 
degrees of the scale, we don’t call them tones, as two 
of the authors above quoted do; if so, why then all 


would be tones, and there would be no distinction. 
If the word tone means a musical sound, say so. In 
this sense all musical sounds are called tones, as the 
tone of the bell, the organ, the voice, etc. A pure 
tone, a reedy tone, a round tone, a thin tone, all 
terms which are familiar, and cannot be misunder- 
stood, quite another thing from that of notes or de- 
grees of the scale. 


Grand Classic Concert. 


Mons. Mazurerrn.—It is with real pleasure that 
we announce that this eminent solo pianist and bari- 
tone vocalist is to give a grand classic concert, at the 
Opera House, on the evening of SarurDAY, the 7th 
ultimo. Although the concerts heretofore given by 
M. Mazurette in this city have been of a high order 
of merit, we are assured the one he is now arranging 
will be more brilliant than any of its predecessors. 

The programme selected is strictly a classical one, 
the performance of which cannot fail to prove an 
exceedingly enjoyable entertainment. Prominent 
among the selections stands a grand instrumental 
quintette, by the celebrated Jacques Herz, of Paris, 
never before performed in this country, Among 
those set down for Mons. Mazurette are the following: 


Lucia de Lammermoor (Fantaisie) ............-..-000- Listz. 
La Galante (Larghetto, Cantabile e Rondo)....... Hummel. 
Grande Tarentelle Op. 165 ............ Aaenine de « Henri Herz. 


Mon Ame a Dieu (baritone solo) 


Mrs. C. D. Bliss, the popular Michigan soprano, 
Mr. Charles H. Thompson, a brilliant young tenor, 
lately arrived in this city, Mr. J. A. Beecher, the 
well known tenor of the city, Mr. Rudolph Speil, 
a distinguished violoncellist, late from Germany, 
and other vocal and instrumental professienal talent 
will assist in the concert. Mme. Mazurette, who, 
by the way, is a pianist of no mean accomplish- 
ment, will, with Mons. Mazurette, perform a grand 
four-hand piece, L’Orient, composed by the latter. 

Judging from the programme, and Mons. Mazu- 
rette’s well-known superior abilities, the concert will 
probably be scarcely second to any ever given in 
this city. The prices of admission have been made 
low—fifty cents and twenty-five cents, and no ex- 
tra charge for reserved seats—at which figures we 
shall expect to see the Opera House filled on the 
evening of concert. 


Monopoets. 


The Boston Transcript coins the above word to 
designate that numerous class of writers who have 
given utterance to but one memorable poem, and it 
enumerates the following: 

“One Henry Carey is supposed to be the author 
of ‘God Save the King,’ but who remembers the 
name of the young Lieutenant to whom is attrib- 
uted the ‘Marseillaise,’ or has heard that of the 
inspired private soldier who conceived the ‘ Wacht 
am Rhein?” Is it on record that Hopkinson and 
Key ever made any other verses than ‘ Hail Colum- 
bia’ and the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ respectively ? 
John Howard Payne did compose some unsuccessful 
and now forgotten dramatic pieces, but, so far as 
we know, ‘Sweet Home’—thrown off hurriedly to 
fit some music—was his only poetic effort. Edgar 
A. Poe was almost a monopoet, but the ‘ Bells’ and 
‘Annabel Lee’ will be remembered nearly as long 
as the ‘Raven.’ David Everett’s ‘ You’d scarce ex- 


pect one of my age,’ Edward Everett's ‘ Alaric,’ 
Charles Wolfe’s ‘Burial of Sir John More,’ Joseph 
Rodman Drake’s ‘When freedom from her azure 
heights,’ and Albert G. Greene’s ‘Old Grimes’ are 
monopoems; so are Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Three Fish- 
ers,’ and those wonderful lines of Charles Dickens 
on England’s ‘ Rare old plant ’—so replete with ten- 
der and genuine sentiment, and so free from the 
morbid fancies and distorted outlines which mar 
the prose works—at least the later ones—of this 
brilliant author. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s ‘ Battle 
hymn of the Republic,’ that soul-stirring strain, is 
the only one of her poems which even now can be 


| called to mind.” 


Euphrosyne Parepa Rosa is Dead. 

‘Shadow your brows and weep,” for another of 
the sweet sonstresses of the age has fallen. This 
we learn by telegram from London (England), Jan- 
uary 22d. ‘‘Parepa Rosa died last night.” _. 

We had been apprised of her illness, but hopes 
of her speedy recovery mollified the afflictive tid- 
ings to her friends in America. 

A little less than eight years ago (the autumn of 
1866) the musical public of America welcomed this 
richly gifted and very remarkable musical artist, 
Parepa Rosa, to our country. From the beginning 
of her career she awakened the liveliest interest, not 
only for her extraordinary talents, but also for her 
uncommonly genial temperament. Time has con- 
firmed the impressions made of her upon the Ameri- 
can heart, and her noble career has deepened into a 
lively interest and an affectionate esteem. 

Euphrosyne Parepa Rosa was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, in 1839. Her father was a Wallachian 
nobleman, Baron Georgiades de Boyesker, of 
Bucherest. Her mother, Miss Seguin, was sister to 
the once eminent basso of that name. Their mar- 
ried life lasted but a little while, being terminated 
by the sudden death of the baron, whereby his 
widow, only twenty-one years of age at the time, 
was left in poverty. ‘T'o support herself and her in- 
fant child, Euphrosyne, the bereaved baroness 
adopted the lyric stage as a profession, and soon be- 
gan the education of her daughter for the same pur- 
suit. In her musical studies she made rapid pro- 
gress, and also acquired with rare facility five mod- 
ern languages, English, French, Italian, German 
and Spanish. 

In 1855, at the age of sixteen, she made her first 
public appearance in opera, in the city of Malta— 
Amina, in ‘“‘Sonnambula”—with marked success, 
which speedily became a theme of praise with Eu- 
ropean connoisseurs of music. At Naples, Genoa, 
Rome, Florence, Madrid and Lisbon her first success 
was repeated and increased. In 1857 she made her 
debut in London, in the same company with Ronco- 
ni, Gardoni and Tagliafico, in ‘‘Il Puritani,” and 
thereafter ever took a high place in the favor of the 
British public, which lasted nine years, in the 
course of which period she became the wife of a 
British officer, whose death, however, left her in 
widowhood at the end of sixteen months. 

In the autumn of 1866, as above stated, she came 
to New York, in company with Levy, the well. 
known cornet player, and Carl Rosa, the distin- 
guished violinist, and H. L. Bateman. Her debut 
in New York was made in concert, September 11th, 
but she has achieved honors in oratorio and opera 
in most of the principal cities of our country. In 
1867 she became the wife of Carl Rosa, with whom 
she has happily lived and labored. Her rank in the 
musical world is high and honorable, and rests upon 
solid merits. In oratorio and the concert room she 
had no equal. In social intercourse she was agree- 
able and winning, by virtue of her simple kindness 
and constant, sunny good-humor. The world of 
artists may appropriately drop the tear of regret 
and sorrow over the grave of one sustaining the _ 
character of her whose demise we herein record. 


A Parsetic INcipENT.—A touching story comes 
from Poughkeepsie. A lady was walking along the 
street when she met a little girl between two and 
three years old, evidently lost, and crying bitterly. 
Taking her by the hand the lady asked her where 
she was going. ‘I’m going down town to find my 
papa,” was the reply, between sobs, of the child. 
‘“What is your papa’s name?” asked the lady. 
‘‘ His name is papa,” replied the innocent little thing. 
“But what is his other name?” queried the lady; 
‘‘what does your mamma Call him?” ‘‘She calls 
him papa,” persisted the baby, The lady then took 
the little one by the hand and led her along, saying» 
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“You had better come with me, I guess you came 
from this way.” ‘‘ Yes, but I don’t want to go back. 
1 want to find papa,” replied the little girl, crying 
afresh, as if her heart would break. ‘‘ What do 
you want of your papa?” asked the lady. ‘I want 
to kiss him.” Just then a sister of the child came 
along looking for her and led her away. From the 
subsequent inquiries it appeared that the little one’s 
papa, whom she was so earnestly in search of, had 
recently died. In her lonesomeness and love for 
him, she had tired of waiting for him to come home, 
and had sallied out to find him and kiss him. 


American Artists Abroad. 


Until recently the American musical market has 
been supplied almost entirely by the old world. 
Our native talent has, however, of late, shown 
itself of such quality, that the imported stars cease 
to attract, and we are even turning the tables by 
supplying Europe with musical talent. A glance at 
the list of artists who are, or have been in Europe, 
will prove that the United States furnishes many of 
the vocalists who have achieved the highest position: 

Among the Sopranos we have sent the two Pattis 
(Adelina and Carlotta), Miss Minnie Hauck, Jennie 
Van Zandt, Miss Abbott, and Mrs. Moulton, Alboni, 
(whose success at the Royal Italian Opera House 
has been decided), and Mrs. Hall, who has just 
made her debut at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
Of the contraltos, Adelaide Phillipps and her sister 
Matilda, now singing in Milan, and Miss Antoinette 
Sterling, whose brilliant success at Riviere’s concerts 
in London is a matter of current record, ave no su- 
periors across the water. Miss Cary is the peer of 
any living contralto. Our tenor, Castle, and Camp- 
bell, the baritone, are performing English Opera at 
Drury Lane. Charles Adams, of Boston, has been 
re-engaged as principal tenor at the Grand Opera 
House at Vienna, and rejoices in the title of ‘‘ Herr 
Adams.” Signor Foli, the basso, who is leading ora- 
torio singer in England, is none other than John 
Foley, a native of Connecticut. Whitney, our New 
England basso, has sung with marked success at 
the English musical festivals. Mr. William Lake, 
of Washington, now studying at Milan, bids fair to 
rival Santley, and Edward Dannreuther, the founder 
of the ‘‘ Wagner Society” in London, and whose re- 
cent lectures before the Royal Institution have ex- 
cited so much interest, is a native of Cincinnati. 


Good Words for the Song Journal. 


It is filled with matter that cannot fail of being interesting 
to lovers of music.—Romeo Observer. 

The JOURNAL has become a great favorite with the lovers 
of music, and we rejoice at its increasing popularity.—Shia- 
wassee American, 

Each number contains several pieces of music and quite 
an amount of reading matter pertaining to musical matters, 
making it very desirable for professional or amateur musi- 
cians.—Lakeside Weekly. 

Its reading matter is excellent, fresh and in good taste, 
while the music is especially charming.—Democratic Ex- 
pounder. 

The SONG JOURNAL contains a choice selection of new 
music, interesting musical notes, literary matter, ete., mak- 
ing it one of the best musical monthlies published in the 
West.—Hillsdale Democrat. 

The SONG JOURNAL is one of the spiciest journals that 
finds its way to our table. Lovers of music will get their 
money’s worth and more too by subscribing tor it.— Wenona 
Herald. 


The SONG JOURNAL is a graceful and valuable quarto of 
20 pages, monthly. What we like best is its treatment of 
art and music in its correspondence and editorial columns. 
We consider it a very valuable journal for all who havea 
taste for music.—Ohio Liberal of Mansfield. 


This magazine is filled with choice vocal and instrumental 
music, musical literature, &c., and is one of the spiciest 
—— that finds its way to our table.— 7’he Iosco County 

a fe 


If there were no music in it, the reading matter is worth 
—— more than the price asked for it.—Grand Traverse 

Its a well 
ternity of 
Journal. 

The SONG JOURNAL is a Michigan publication and an 


honor to its birth-place and its enterprising publishers C, J. 
Whitney & Co., Detroit. 


ot up musical monthly which the musical fra- 
ichigan will do well to patronize.—Oceana Co, 
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ODDITIES AND FUN. 


“MARY, go into the sitting-room, please, and tell me how 
the thermometer stands.” Mary (after investigation): ‘It 
stands on the first mantel-piece, jest agin the wall, mem.” 


AN undecided fellow courted a lady for twenty-eight 
years, and then married her. She turned out a perfect vira- 
go, but died in two years after the wedding. ‘ Now,” said 
he, in a self-congratulating tone, “ see what I have escaped 
by a long courtship.” 

THERE was a jolly woodman 
Was standin’ by a tree, 

When he spied an awful big bear 
A-coming right at he. 

The bear was ramparageous, 
The foam was on his lip, 

And full a yard of prairie 
He cleared at every skip. 

Tue wife of an Irish gentleman being suddenly taken ill, 
the husband ordered a servant to get a horse ready to go for 
a doctor. By the time, however, the horse was ready, and 
the note to the doctor written, the lady had recovered; on 
which he added the following postscript, and sent the ser- 
vant off: “My wife having recovered, you need not come.” 


THE latest meaning evoked out of Shakspeare’s text comes 
from Boston. A member of a society, who appeared as 
Amelia, in responding to Othello’s query of “Do you think 
my wife be honest ?” ‘* Honest ?—M-y L-o-r-d!” 


A REMARKABLY dirty man stepped in front of a small 
boy sitting on a fence, expecting to have some fun by chaf- 
fing him. He said: ‘“ How much you weigh?” The answer 
was: “ Well, about as much as you would if you were 
washed.” 

AN Ohio politician was boasting in a public speech that 
he could bring an argument to a pint as quick as any other 
man. ‘ You can bring a quart to a pint a good deal quick- 
er,” replied a by-stander. 


SMITH can’t see why his wife should object to his staying 
at the club so late, simply because he said when he came 
home the other night, ‘‘ My dear, it’s the coldest year for 
many nights, at fifteen degrees past ten, the clock stood six- 
teen degrees below zero.” 

A NEGRO’S ARGUMENT.—An old negro named Pete was 
very much troubled about his sins. Perceiving him one day 
with a very downcast look, his master asked him the cause. 
“Oh! massa, I’m such a great sinner!” “ But, Pete,” said 
his master, ‘‘ You are foolish to take it so much to heart. 
You never see me troubled about my sins.’ “I know de 
reason, massa,” said Pete; “ when you go out duck-shoot- 
ing, and kill one duck and wound another, don’t you run 
after the wounded duck?” “ Yes, Pete,” and the master 
wondered what was coming next. ‘‘ Well, massa, dat is de 
way wid you and me. De debil has got you sure; but, as 
he am not sure of me, he chases dis chile all de time.” 


WHAT'S IN A NAME ?—The old question, ‘“‘What’s in a 
name?” has a pertinence to this campaign, as will be seen 
from the following paragraph in the Iowa Falls Sentinel : 

“Our opinion is that the names Grant and Greeley should 
be analyzed thus: Both have the same handle, Gr. One has 
the suffix ant, which means industrious, prudent, full of 
work, foresight, and energy ; the other has the suffix eeley, 
which means wriggling, slippery, and not twice in the same 
place.” 

SCENE IN A SCHOOL-BOoM,.— 

Said Master Beach to Willie Smith, 
“ Your hand, sir, in a twinkling.” 
Said Willie Smith to Master Beach, 
“oPwill hurt, sir, I am thinking. 
* And, if ’twill answer just as well, 
V’ll give my hand to Lillie Bell. 
You know ’twont hurt me near so Nad, 
And Lillie, dear, will be so glad.” 
The master looked as sweet 
Asif he’d just been kissed ; 
And said, in milder tones, 
“The school is now dismissed.” 

A Sro1caL Scotchman was addressed by his sick wife: 
“Oh! John, I shan’t leave this bed alive.” ‘ Please thee 
self Betty, and thee’ll please me,” returned John with great 
equanimity. “I have been a good wife to you, John,” per- 
sisted the dying woman. “ Middlin’, Betty, only middlin’.” 

A YOUNG fellow took it in his head one day to get a wife. 
He accordingly looked about him, and very soon made a 
selection as suited him, and was not long in striking a bar- 
gain and settling the preliminaries. He then applied toa 
clergyman, a stranger, to perform the ceremony. “ But are 
you prepared for such an important change in life 2” seri- 
ously inquired the reverend gentleman. 

“T guess 1 be,” said Jonathan, ‘“ for ve got my land paid 
for, and I own a yoke of steers and a cow.” 

“Very well,” said the clergyman, with along breath and 
a serious face ; ‘‘all these may be proper in their place, to be 
sure, but have you ever thought of salvation. 

“Sal Vation !” said Jonathan, “ who under the sun is she ? 
I don’t wan’t her for a wife. I want Nell Baker.” 

The minister explained his meaning. 


THE SONG JOURNAL for 1874. 
LOOK AT THIS. 


The publishers have ftp arrangements to forward, 
GRATUITOUSLY, to any and all parties who will send them Twelve 
Dollars, or twelve new subscribers for the Sona Journat for 
1874—and also an extra number of the same—a beautiful 


CHROMO, 


Valued at SIX DOLLARS. This present is selected, designed 
and adapted especially for the Ladies, but none the less valuable 
or desirable on that account, because it furnishes a lovely 
“Souvenir”? from any gentleman desirous of making a beautiful 
offering to a loved one. 

It will also be distinctly understood that the above liberal offer 
will in no way conflict with those heretofore made in our pre- 
mium list, as that will be strictly adhered to in all cases where 
the requisite number for the chromo are not obtained. 

C.J. WHITNEY & CO., 
197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1874 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 


Premiums: 
8 Subseribers at #1 each, Sheet Music worth ..... arate 2. 60 
5 wi ~ eal § i denus es 2 50 
10 < " = OD uhadaasias 5 00 
15 < es “ ” 6 vcccence 10 00 
20 be b. 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 sf as 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
380 = a 1 * “ with Stool 30 00 
40 < “ 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 <a a 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 bi = 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 09 
100 ss ce 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Style Gin ca ccnwset anus +» 100 00 
125 Gs a 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 C ae 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CABO! s 6 SV esas sss sacea's +» 150 00 
200 ig Ls 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 = as 1 bbs s6  29...005 20 00 
300 MS be 1 ke Sobel | Ne ere - 300 00 
400 “a 1 me “40, pipe 
COP scccsccccscccnetageus + 400 00 
500 ee C 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


‘The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month, 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Publishers of THE Sona JOURNAL, 


197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH, 
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bring us the bright tho’ts of po - ets and sa-ges, . And keep them among us, sweet songs of our land. 
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ADDENDA. 


SonweGs AND BADLOUADS- 


6, Fair Dove, 0, Fond Dove. Ballad. F2..Gatty. 30 
A quaint ant sweet little ballad; written partly in the 

minor; is singulariy Winning. 

Janet’s Choice. Ballad. D 3.......-......Claribel. 30 
Simple and tuking, in that guileless, unassuming stvle. 

which has rendered the ballads of Claribel so universally 

aumired, 

Stvamgers Yet, F 2........-:see--eeeeee- -...Claribel. 35 

Like all of the songs of this favorite composer, if combines 


aimplicity with grace aud beauty of melody; the acecom-| 


paniment is very easy. 


or 
teens oo 


Nightfall at Sea. Eb 3......... soeso0. Gavriel. 
A beautilw alto song, ranging from ©, below the treble 
clef, to F, fitth line. The melody is smooth and flowing. 
beantifuliy wedded to # beantiful poem. As realty good alto 
songs ure rare, this will certainly be easerly sought for. 


eoking Back. Song. Dminor3.........Sullivan. 40 
One of the finest contralto songs extant: runs from A, be- 
low the treble clef, to D,in the staff There is a world of 
pathos and deep feeling pervading every not: of a melody 
which wonderfully reveals the sentiment embodied in the 
poem. 
Just Fonch the Harp Gently, Wy Pretty 
Mowise. G 8...c0....-cccvccecceceeees +o Dlamphin. 


A pleasant, affectionate little song, of moderate difficulty. 
Jest the thing to sing to the one you love best. Try it. 


20 


Wired, Ballad. D 2......0.-..sesecscese..-..Landsay. 385 

The touching plaint of one nearly through with the long, 
weary day of lite; both music and words combine simplicity 
with sweetness 


Omiy a Lock cf Hair. Ballad. G3......Claribel. 40 

One of the many rare gems produced by this well known 
and favorite artiste. We think the above is capable of its 
best interpretation when sung b herself. Although per- 
haps not below her usual standard, it needs a true musician 
to bring out its best points, and make it effective; otherwise 
it would be apt to sound commonplace. 


AEush. Ballad, D4......ccscsescccrccccccceee-Dolores: 40 

The author of the “Brook” has given us another compo- 
sition similar in style. aud equally worthy of the wide popu- 
larity which greeted the first. The song in itself is simple, 
touching, and goes to the heart; the accompaniment rather 
difficult, but very beautiful. 


Sering, Gentle Spring. Glee. B S.ccacccee.t FOlt, 30 


Very suitable for clubs and gentlemen’s quartettes ; is in 
good Waltz movement; light, easy and effective. 


VOCAL DUETS. 


X¥ Would That My Love. EF 4. Mendelssohn. 40 
One of the most beautiful of classic duets, so chaste and 
full of richness that it has never becn supplanted by any- 
thing since written. It has and will occupy a favorite place 
in the repertoire of every lady musician of culture and 
iuste. “A 
Nvwhen F Know That Thou Art Nexr Me. 
--- Abe. 


30 


AD 4. ccccccccccccccccseccvccsrscassrescccccscens 


A duet for bass and soprano. The author's name is ample | 


guarantee of its intrinsic merit. lis harmonies are very line 
aud strikingly effective; accompaniment also very good. 


The EFwo Cousins. F3.......0++.-2+ese0e-ee- Glover. 60 


A well known and universally admired humorous duet 
for soprano and alto. Two cousins, huving attended a de- 
hightful ball, on returning, indulge in a good-natured badin- 
‘age of worcs, at each other's expense, concerning the con- 
quests made by each during the evening. The words are 
full of wit, and the music sparkling and lively; accompani- 
iment slunple and appropriate. 
©O’ex the Hill, O’er the Dale. F 3....... ..Glover. 60 

One of the most attractive duets ever published; indeed, 
we think Glover never produced a finer composition in the 
way of a duet. It is sprightly, running over with joyous 
melody. 


Wiusic and Her Sister Song. D 3........Glover. 60 


There is a characteristic freshness and vigor.abont the 
“compositions from this gifted author, tat indiyiduatize 
them, and keep their memory green, Jorg utter songs of an 
inferior cast have worn threadbare. For purity of thought 
und expression they stand alone. The sotos in the above 
uamed are truly beautiful. 


Listen! Tis the Woodbird’s Song. Eb 4. 


GLOVE... occccccccccccccscssetss: seccescceconscewasted 


Scenes and voices from nature seemed but fitted to form 4 
theme for song when Glover took his pen to gladden the 
world with sweet strains. The accompaniment to this duet 
contains a beautiful imitation of the bird, 


Greeting. Duet. Eb 4............. .... Mendelssohn. 35 
Another of this gifted author’s charming duets, wherein 

he seems to have dipped his pen deeply into nature’s untail- 

ing fount, and brought therefrom the combined beauty oi 

both poesy and song, blending with a sweetness truly en- 

chanting. 

A 4occceveseeee. Mendelssohn 5 


|} Autumsm Song. Duet. 


A classical composition, lovely and beantiful, depicting in 
/ touching cadences the alternatious of joy und sorrow, em- 
blemized in the changing seasons, the fading flower, and the 
joyous lessons of wisdom taught by them of a bright and 
happy future. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Eb 3.... 40 


Suavita Mazurka, .+ee- houbier. 


lly, sparking melody with most excellent harmony ; is easy 

| of comprehension, yet sufliciently showy bo attract aud cap- 

j tivate. > 

Grand Rapids Rondinoe. F 3........Van Horn. 3: 
A very pleasnt ant lively composition; well adapted to 

the wants of busy litile fiers. 

Eb 3....-00+06. McChesney. 35 


+ melody, carrying in its flow a sons 
; is written in the author's best style. 


Song Waves. Reverie. 


A smooth, undunte’ 
of grace and sweetuce 
Kinlock of Kimlock. 


A well-known Scotch air; very prettily arranged with 
short Variatious. 


ED SiccscocesvceceaedMOVan. 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 


Our assortment of music, arranged for large and small 
orchestra and in quarte(t torm, is very large and complete, 
containing selections from 


OPERAS, OVERTURES, MARCHES, QUITXSTEPS, 
POLEAS, WALTZES, QUADRILLES, Etc., 


And those in search of this much sought for music, will find 
just what they want in our weil selected stock. 
more pieces will be sent on approval to those living at a clis- 
tance, if desired. We can also procure, on short notice, an: 
piece published in this form, either in this country or in 
Europe. Address all orders to : 


Cc. & WHITNEY.& Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


One or 


4 


| iy will amply repay close study and pa- 
‘or beauty of thought and harmony 1 


Nocturme. Db 5..555...i55...02-0. sewage. -seueDohler. 


This exquisite 
tient practice. 
greatly excels. 


Frolic of the Frogs. Waltz. Bb3........ Watson. 30 


A lively and vivacious little composition, in Bb, Eb and 
Ab. Playful and sprightly enough to indicate a general 
rejoicing among the old creakers ani little tadpoles. Young 
players will find enjoyment and profit in its perusal. 


Andante. Db 3.... ..... Rees +..Fairbank. 15 
A short but quite effective composition if carefully ren- 


dered; would be tonnd very appropriate tor the organ. Its 
harmonies and progressions are excellent, 


Romanza. ED 8.........c. ce eeeeeeseeeeee Pairbank, 2. 


This companion to the Andante above mentioned may be 
hac also in Connection with it, a: the two are also published 
in one sbeet as well as separately. It does not strike us as 
being particularly notable either in harmony Gy melody. It 
is, however, smvoth and agreeable, as Well as simple. 


La Diabolique. Grand Etude. C4.......Jieybach. 65 


as adrillin repeating notes for the hand trom the wrist; it 
cannot be too greatly recommended. ‘The composer's name 
issufficient to guarantee a just and universal appreciation of 
its worth. 


Jolly Brothers Galop. Bb 3..............Budick. 30 


Lively and sparkling, with a good many octaves and 
changeable bass. ‘his arrangement of a well-known and 
yopular air is more desirable and pleasing than olbers we 
_ aye seen 


A most excellent study for players of some advancement. | 


Written mn alight and graceful style, combining 4 spright- | 


Un Songe @une Nuit @Ete. E 6. Paraphrase 
DYdecBcocanes aceccecce +tle, son aeleuinsials cs >is OIECH IsI0ebitaLinO 


This clegant paraphrase, from Mendelssohn’s * Midsum- 


mer Night’s Dream,” abounds in beautiful conceptions of | 


musical thought, and is one of the author’s most masterly 

eorts. He has wrought up his theme in a pleasing variety 

of forms, still keeping the idea clear and distinct. Amateurs 

will do well to procure and master this truly beautiful com- 
| position. 


Nocturne from above, SCPATat@....cescecccececeeccens 8 
Houquet des Fleurs. Valse Brilliant. Ab4. Mat- 


BEL Seow scutes se PPT er ee ee 


This is indeed a bouquet of sweet sounds, a fine showy 
/composiiion, abounding in life and vivaecity. The theme 
jis x relief from the ordinary succession of musical phrases 


‘which make up so large a portion of our waltzes. The 
_ piece well repays time consumed in acquiring it. 
Le Ctoches du Momastere, Nocturne. Db 4. 
Welly) ...scoca.s0oeecee tae cutee setae oie ammenaemn eas mG 
One of the gems in musi¢ which never grow dim, 80 pure 
and of so great value is it. The Monastery Bell has been 


singing for years, and its tone is as sweet and Clear as ever. 
We wouid say to all, learn it, and the more you play it, the 
better it will please you. 


Air @u Roi Louis XI, E 38.................Glys. 40 

There is a singular quaintness and odd simplicity about 
the above-named that, to our mind, is its chief charm. It 
vossesses much of sweetness in its composition; is wonder- 
‘wily effective when produced by Thomas’s magnificent or- 
chestia. 


Come Eack to Erin. Transcription. F4...Kuhe. 60 
Ove of Cluribel’s best songs arranged with brilliant ani 
effective variations for the piano forte. This theme is fincly 
worked up in a pleasing variety of ways, still retaining its 
individuality throughout. Amatewrs will derive much bene- 
fit and recompense for their pains, if they procure and learn 
this delightful productioa, trom one of the best masters. 


Columbine. G4......c.ccceeeeesseee++--- McChesney. 
Two original themes with variations. the first in G, 7 
time, the secon in Bb, o-+tume, Both themes are very ex- 
cellent, the first in the style barearolle, smooth and flowing ; 
the variations quite elaborate, in arpeggio movement, chro- 
matic passages, broken octaves, ete. The second theme a 
iurgheto. resembles on oll and well-known Italian air; is 
aiso reproduced with pleasing accuracy in the variations. 


Golden Dreems. Reverie. Eb4,.......-McChesney. 50 


75 


Taunting Seng. 


This companion pie e to * Columbine” is in no way its 
inferior. Jt is wi @egant and desirable parlor piece for 
amateurs. combining great diversity of thought with beauty 
and symjathy of expression. Try it. 


Aladdin Schottische, A3................Seifferth. 30 

A fresh ant spartling little morsel for little fin-ers 
to dissect; abounds in new and pleasing changes without 
difficult progressions. This with the three following pieces 
compose a very tine set of little gems, written by Cart! Seit- 
terth, very wppropriately styled * Happy Dreams.” 


Gladiator WltZ. Db3......0.....scceeee Seifferth, 35 

A bold and ¢ «do waltz in Db, not intricate, but very 
enteric. lt chonges from Db to Ab the baek through 
tie theme to a firure in Gb; so with liitic j.ins a modest 
performer can muster the flat keys. 


Lapwing Schettische. D2...............Seiferth. 30 

}thorest of this sct called “ Happy Dreams,” this lit- 
Ue j-voduction sccms admirably adapted to the wants of 
youas players whose capacities are limited, and whose taste 
requires somethings beyond the hum-drui style of composi- 


liens which floo Lihs Country at the present day. Whey are 


both pleasing aud profitable tor study. 


Miandoelime Weltaz, F 2...............006-Seifferth. 35 

Teachers wi'l fil this adesirable teaching piece for pupils 
im seconsl terns dines ccellent prectice in sixths, grace notes 
and arpeggios. 1s ijuil of melody and grace. 


Flying Ewaf. C3 .....cccseescccceccveccee Spindler, 30 


0.8. ceercindldine. 0.0.59 «5 chad -as o aaMEEEC OO 

Above we have two beautiful piano pieces by this popular 
author, both of which are devoid ot difficulties in perform- 
unee which may not be easily overcome, even while ar quir- 
ing an acquartance with their beauty and excellence. We 
pronounce them among the best teaching pieces that have 
fallen to notice tor many uw cay. 


STUDIES & BXERCISHS. 


Czerny’s Etudes de la Velocite. Op. 299 (with 
Jiamuton’s notes aud nine new introductory stul- 
ies). New edition, lurge plate. 38 books, each,,......1 C0 

Czerny’s Fifty Grand Finishing Studies. 
Op. 409. New edition, large piate. 6 books, each....1 25 


Czerny’s Fifty Studies (Sequel to Velocite). Op, 


q4u. New edition, large plate. 6 bouks, each........3 25 


Duvernoy’s Fifteen Exercises (Ecole du Mecan- 


6 


isme) New cdition, large plate, 4% numbers, each.. 
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THE SABBATH (sn 


_ THE SONG s ssaadaehe dobees 


Every CHOIR wants THE SABBATH. 


7O!I 


The Latest, the 16 Creatas, and the Best. 
SUITABLE FOR CHURCH CHOIRS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


$13.50 Per Dozen, One Sample Copy by Mail, $1.25. 


xd 


for the PY 


Ss New Method 


i 


(7 
( 


Sent by Mail, Price $3.75. 


IS THE BEST, 


Clarke’s New Method for the Piano-Forte, 


Unquestionably the Best Instructor. 


Getze’s New School for the Parlor Organ, 


Unrivaled as an Instruction Book. Price, $2 50 


Price, $8 75 


The Musical Pastime, 


Duetts for Violin or Flute and Piano. The only work of the kind published 
in America. Price, boards, $2 50, cloth, $3 00, gilt, $4 00. Thesame melo- 
dies arranged as Solos for Violin or Flute. Price, eac boards, $1 50, cloth, $2 00 


Hood’s Musical Manual, 


The most complete Primer and Text Book. Price, 40 cents. 


Opera Librettos, of English, French, Italian, and German Operas 


The Best and only Correct Edition. Price, cach 15 cents. 


The Young Organist’s Album, 


The finest collection of Cabinet Organ Music. Price, $1.00. 


Beauties of Strauss, 
Splendid Collection of Strauss’ Waltzes, plate edition. 


Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words, 


Only Correct Edition. Engraved Plates, extra size. Price, $4 00 
The Silver Wreath, 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music for Piano. 
Price, boards, $2 50, cloth, $3 00, gilt, $4 00 


Price, $5 00 


Boston Musical Treasure, 


A Collection of Duos, Trios, Quartettes, etc., etc. 


Mack's One Dollar Method for Qrgan, - 


A Simple Method of Instruction. Price, $1 00 


Philadelphia and New York Glee Book, 


A Splendid Gollection of Standard Glees, 


Price, 60 cents. 


Price, $1 00 
Operatic Leaves, 
A Choice Selection of Instrumental Music, arranged without Octaves, Price, cloth, $6 00 


Plaidy’s Technical Studics, 


Splendid New Edition, elegantly gotten up. Price, boards, $1 50, cloth, $2 00 


The Amateur, 


Takes tho lead as a Musical Journal. H. A. Clarke, Editor. Subscription, 
including chromo, ‘‘Happy Hours,’ ONE DOLLAR per year. 


The above named Works can be had at Book and Music Stores gener- 
Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 


LEE & WALBER, 922 chestnut St, Philadelphia. 
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Piatt M 


FAIRY VOICES, 


A Collection of 


SCHOOL SONGS. 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY WM. DRESSLER. 
Price, 60c. each; $6 per doz. 
WEGIVE A FEW OF THE CHOICEST GEMS. 


Don't be sorrowful, Darling...---..----- Webster. 
Good-by, till I see you again... Hays. 
Kiss me Good-night, Mamma...........-2- Hay. 

‘The Litthe Brown Church.......---------- Pitts” 
Lonely, oh! so lonely!.....--..---- ---Kinkel. 
Nobagy’s sWarling.......-...s-s--. .-Hays, 
Papa, ‘come help ine, etc. -..5-.sc2-----+5 Persley 
Safe LOTMA bs ccs cccccwie se uceccwanesrs Walker. 


And over 100 other Melodies. 


THE SONG ECHO, 


(PERKINS’ NEW SCHOOL BOOZ.) 
Price, 7ic. each; $7.50 per doz. 


+ 
The Book contains over 150 such Melodies as the following: 
At home thou art remembered still, .-..-- ohnson. 
Beautiful Hills. Quartet,..-......-.-. J. G. Clark. 
Down by the deep, sad Sea,..--.... W. S. Hays. 
Drinking Gin. Song and Chorus, ....---- Heath, 


Driven from Home. Song and Cho.,.W. S. Hays. 
(sood-by, old Home, Duet and Cho.,.W.S. Hays. 
Good-by, but come again. Quar.,..J. R. Thomas. 


Hattie Bells: Quartehi ct... SS. yo. Webster. 
I'll remember you in my Prayers,....W. S. Hays. 
I’m still a Friend ¢o,90u, -...-.--.... W. S. Hays. 
Left all alone. Duet and Chorus,........--. Cox. 
Let the Dead and the Beautiful -rest,...W. Martin, 
Little Brown Church, (The,) Sale Mae 
Lone Rock by the Sea, (The,)............. Scott. 
My Father’s growing old,.-.--...... W. S. Hays. 
Natalie, the Maid of the Mill,........-.... Peters. 


MAUD IRVINC, 


OR THE LITTLE ORPHAN. 
An Operetta in 5 Acts. 


SUITABLE FOR 


SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, FESTIVALS, ETC. 
Words by Music by 
CEO. COOPER. WM. DRESSLER. 
CHARACTERS: 
Jitthe Maud, an Orphan, ..Niece of Mrs. St. Clair. 
Walter (or Alice) Travers, -...-- An adopted Child, 
Mrs, St,,Clair, -- mos +-:.--------A Wealthy Lady. 
Widow Helper, ....A kind-hearted Apple Woman, 


Molly Kidder, 222 .csicseerce sss oon A Child-Stealer, 
Neighbor Green,-.......--. The Widow’s Friend. 
Mr. ior Mrs. Grasper,)... Landlord (or Landlady.) 
Young Ladies and Children, :-.2.2. Boys or Girls. 


For Choruses and Tableaux, 


Price, 75¢. in Boards; 60c. in Paper; 
Programmes, $1 per 100. 


AN HOUR IN FAIRY LAND, 


A Cantata in One Act. 
Music by HENRY SCHOELLER 


Price, 75c. in boards; 60c. in paper. 
Programmes, $1 per hundred, 
CHARACTERS? 


King of the Fairies, (ad /76.,) . Queen of the Fairies. 
Fairy Cricket, attended by Grasshopper, Bee, and 
Butterfly. Fairy Fun, attended by Mirth, Joy, 
and Romp, Fairy Content, attended by Peace, 
Duty, and Labor. Fairy True Heart, attended by 
Love, Sincerity, and Honesty. Fairy Good Will, 
attended by Faith, Hope, and Charity. Attend- 
ants on the King and Queen, and characters for 
‘Tableaux. 


NEW-YEAR’S EVE 


A CANTATA IN 3 PARTS. 
By HENRY SCHOELLER, 


PRICE, 7ie. IN BOARDS; 
60c. IN PAPER; PROGRAMMES, $1 PER 100. 
CHARACTERS : 

The Old Year, Old Father Time, Christmas, 
Santa Claus. Young Year—Spring—with at- 
tendants, Zephyrs and Dewdrops, March, April, 
and May. Summer, with attendants, Sunshine 
Rainbow, June, July, and August. Autumn, 
with attendants, Cloud, Jack Frost, September, 
October, and November. Winter, with attendants. 
Snow, Sleet, December, January, and February. 
Group of Shepherdesses, Small Children, and 
secondary characters to fill out four tableaux, 


FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 


THR CLUSTER, 


A COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 


For the use of Singing-Classes, Conventions, 


Choirs, and Social Gatherings. 
‘o's 


S. WESLEY MARTI 


N, 


J. M. STILLMAN;, 
T. MARTIN TOWNE. 


——— 


Price, $1.50 each; $13.50 per dozen. 


THE ENORMOUS SALES 


And the Flattering Letters we are receiving from 
Teachers, Clergymen, Choristers, Etc., 
justify us in pronouncing 


<THE CLUSTER” 


THE BEST 


CONTENTS OF THE CLUSTER. 


SINGING CLASS MUSIC, FOUR-PART SONGS, ETC. 


A happy new year. 

All hai) the glorious morning. 

Ameng the mountains, 

Arise, ye saints. 

Beautiful snow. 

Bells are ringing. 

Boat song 

By coo] Siloam’s shady rill. 

Cheerfully resounding. 

Children of spring. 

Come to the woodland, 

Daylight passeth by. 

Don’t always depend on your 
friends. 

Earth’s sweetest place. 

Evening (female voices.) 

Evening song. 

Fade, gentle flower, 

Far away. 

First violet of spring. 

Fly, tender birdling. 

Fold the white hands. 

Fount of love. 

From the clear and sparkling 
rill. 

Gentle words and loving smiles. 

Gently lay her low. 

Glide, O river. 

Greeting glee. 

Greeting to spring. 


Happy we. 

Hark! how the rain is falling. 
Hear the bell so sweetly peal- 
Heaven is my home. ing. 
Home and friends. J 

Home, fare thee well. 

Home, guardian mother. 

How sad is parting. 

Hush, my darling. 

{ come where the harebell; 


non for three equal voiees.) 
Jamie came to woo his lass, 
Land of home. 
Like a May-day. 
Little brooklet. 
Look out upon the stars (sere- 
nade for male yoives.) 
Lovely moon, 
Loving smiles of home, 
Memorial song. 
Merry, merry May. 
Messenger of spring. 
Moonlight boat-song. 
Morning’s beams, 
Murmur, gentle lyre. 
Now the closing hymn, 
Ocean lullaby. 
Over lakelet. 
JO, hills and vales. 


Tn strains sweet and low (ca-| 


BOOK 


= 


|O keep your sabres bright, 

O, leave thy home. 

O May, «lad May. 

|On the water. 

O, scorn not thy brother, 

O, softly sléep. 

O, sweetly breathe, 

|Our banner of glory. 

|Out of the fold. 

| Peace on the deeps 

Picnic glee. 

| Play on. 

|Pure as a lily. 

Quickly pass the hours. 

Rain on the roof, 

See, the conquering hero, 

Sleep on, mother. 

|Snow angels, 

Snow song. 

Serenade; Look out upon the 
stars (male voices.) 

Song of praise. 

|Song of the mountaipeer, 

Spring is coming. 

Starlight is streaming. 

Samyner evening. 

Sweet flowing streainlet, 

Sweet home. 

Sweet is the light. 

Sweet mother, pray for me, 


ALPHABETICAL 


Abide with me. Clermont. Goolman. 
Addison, Cluster. Go to thy rest. 
Adell, Come, let us anew. | Griswold. 
Albia, |Cooling Stream. Guilford, 
America, |Coronation. Hail to the Lord’s 
Amsterdam, Crown Point. anointed. 
Annie. Cnmston, Haines. 

Apartia Porica, Dalston. Haven. 

Ariella. Death of a Child. |Healed, 
Arzelia. Dellia. Heart. 

Avon. | Dennis, Heavenly Light. 
Baraboo, Dexter. Heavenly Voice, 
Bassfroi. Diadema. Highland Park. 


Beekman, 


| Duke Street. 


Holy Light. 


Bellefontaine. Dunellen, Hope. 
Benevento. Elkhorn. | Hurricane. 
Blair. Eschol. |lowa. 
Brother, thon art/Evening Offering. | Isabella. 

gone. Eyes that are weary.|I shall be satisfied, 
Bugh. Fallows. Italian Hymn, 
Calvin. Farina. | Jehovah reigns. 
Capitol. |Fond du Lac. | Jenner, 
Cedar Rapids. Fox Lake. | Jesus is mine. 
Celestia. Garden | Jones. 
Chapel (male-voices) Geneva, Katy. 
Chieago. \Gershom, Kendallville. 
Christy’s Church, .|Gethsemane. | Lake Forest. 
Clara. \Goff, Leach. 
Caribella, |Goodrich. | Leipsic. 
Clarks, 


INDEX OF 


OUT. 


|Sweet nightingale, 

|Sweet wild rose. 

Tenderly think of the dead. 
The dream of home, 

The evening bell. 

The falling leaf. 

The falling snow. 

The flower’s prayer. 

|The Hebrew’s prayer: 

|The home of the ewallows, 
|The mother’s prayer. 

The singer’s feetival. 

|The summer rain, 

|The sunlight is a merry sprite, 
The violete were springing. 
|The wind. 

|The winter tine is here. 
|The wood-horn. 

Think gently of the erring, 
Thou mayest rest in peace, 
To our loved native land. 
|Up with the flag. 

|Verdant grove, farewell. 

We lift.our hearts, 

We'll meet above. 

| We mourn the summer gone. 
| What are our memories saying, 
| When the wind blows, 
|Winds and waves. 

Ye mountains, farewell, 


HYMN TUNES. 
Living Water. Phenie. {St. Paul. 
Lovely Spring. Plattville. |St. Thornas. 
Luda. Pleyel’s Hymn. | Tarlton. 
Lyons. Portage City. |The Lord is King. 
Maggie. Portiguese Hy mn. | Tiffany. 
Mareen. |Posey Time, 
Mauston, Post. Tracy. 

May. Preston. Twilight. 
MeGibeny, Quincy. Unadilla. 
Medina, © Racine. |Verdure. 
Merrill. Repentance, Violet. 
Minnesota, Repose. Wabash Avenue. 
Mintie. Rock of Ages. Waggoner. 
Missionary Anthem./Roney, Waltham. 
Moon. 0b. Wareham. 
Morey. Rublee. Warner. 
Mount Olive. Ruggles. Warring. 
Northrup. Sacramental Hymn.| Washington. 
Nottingham. Safe at Home. Wells. 
Nuremburg. Salvation. West. 

Ve. Satturlee. West Union. 
Olive. Scotland, White Rock 
Omaha | Whitewater, 
Osborne, Sicily. | Wiliard. 
Ottawa. Silver Street. | Wilmot. 
Patience. Sophia. | Winfield. 
Paul. Stanard. Wisconsin, 
Peoria. Stillman. Wishard, 
Perry. St. Mary's. Yoosung. 


’ 


yAND OVER 75 ANTHEMS, SENTENCES, CHANTS, ETC. 


WE WILL SEND ANY WORK, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF 


Address all orders to J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway. New-York. 


Usi¢. BOOKS FOR SGHOOLS, CHOIRS, AND PRIVATE GLASSEC 


Eivery Book the Best of its Class. 


PAULINE, 


OR THE 
BELLE OF SARATOGA. 

An Operetta in Two Acts. 
Words by £0. COOPER, Music by H. P. DANES. 
Price, $2 bound in Boards. 

Sop., Pauline Western,......--Belle, of Saratoga. 


Alto.,,Clara Rivers, go gues oc ses ae le her Rival. 
Ten., Geo. Ardent,....... occeveceesA Student 
Bar., Sir Ch. Grandiswell,.....-..---.- A Tourist. 
Bass., Capt. Western,....-.-... Father of Pauline, 


Chorus;—Guests at Hotel. 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES, 


A COLLECTION OF 


Beautiful Carols, Hymns, Chants, etc. 


ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF 
CHOIRS, CHILDREN, ete., by WM. DRESSLER. 
Price, 20c. each; $1.80 per doz. 


EASTER BELLS, 


A GOLLECTION OF 


Easter Anthoms, Chants, Hymns, Carols, etc. 
ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF 


CHOIRS, CHILDREN, ete., by WM. DRESSLER, 
Price, 20¢. each; $1.80 per doz. 


FESTIVAL CHIMES, 


A COLLECTION OF ° 
Sacred and Secular Music, 


by 8S. Wesley Martin. - 
Consisting of Part 1st. Practical Singing-Class. 
Part 2d. Glees, Choruses, and Quartets. Part 3d. 
Anthems, Hymns, Tunes, and Chants. 
Price, $1.50 ; $13.50 perdozen. -« 


SANCER-FEST, 


(The Singing Festival.) 

A Collection of Popular Glees, Trics, 
Quartets, and Choruses, for 
MALE VOiIceEs. 

Selected and arranged from the best American, 
German, French, and Italian Authors. 
Price, $1.50 each ; $15 per doz. 
EVERY THING NEW and SPARKLINC. 


NE PLUS ULTRA, 


GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK. 


A Collection of Popular Glees, Trios, Quartets, and 
Choruses 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 


Selected and arranged from the best*Authors by 
WM. DRESSLER. 
Price, $1.50 each; $15 per doz. 


Most of the pieces in this work have Piano 
Accompaniment, ad did. 


LUDDEN’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE. 


Price, $3.50.. 


An Analytical, Theoretical, and Practical ‘Treatise 
upon the proper use and development of the vocal 
organs, together with a progressive course of Stu- 
dies and Exercises written expressly for the educa- 
tion of the voice in the Art of Singing. ‘The work 
is selected mainly from the works of Concone, Zoll- 
ner, Garcia, Bordogni, Nava, Rossini, Bonaldi, 
Balfe, Cooke, Zingarelli, Lablache, Panseron, Vac- 
cais, Mercadante, etc., tor the use of Teachets, ctc. 


By WM. LUDDEN. 
It Is the Best Book In the Market. 


PETERS’ ART OF SINGING. 


Price, $3. 
An Eclectic Vocal Instructor, 
COMPILED BY W, €. PETERS, 

Great care has been taken to give a clear, simple, 
and progressive system of Elementary Instruction, 
together with numerous examples and exercises, 
designed to lead the learner gradually from the 
simplest melodic and rhythmic forms, to the most 
elaborate and difficult studies. 


KINKEL'S 43 VOCAL EXERCISES. 


Price, $2.50 bound in Boards. 
These Exercixes are compiled from the works of Concone, 
Lablache, ete., and will be found exceedingly usefnl, Ase 
collection of easy Yorn! Exercises, they stand unrivaled. 


MARKED PRICE. 


‘ 
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| SELECT CATALOGUE OF 
C. A. WHITE'S MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Comprising the best and most popular of his Ballads, Songs and Choruses, 


Instrumental, &c., together with the popular arrangements “of his songs for the Guitar, 


popular music have enjoyed such immense sales as have the Home Songs of C. A. WHITE, Who has been aptly style 
Sent to any address, post-paid, on receipt of “marked price, by the Publishers, 


PEOPLE'S SonG WRITER.” 


Duets, Trios, Quartettes, both sacred and seewa:, 


The werks cf no other composcr of 
sé To a 


WHITE, SMITH & COMPANY, 


298 and 800 Washington Bidcet, Boston. 


Any of these selections can be obtained of any dealer in music. If you don’t readily find it, send direct to us. 


Songs and Choruses. 


*Homeless To-night. {D.) 40 
*The Old Home aint what té used to be. 
(Ab 40 
*Two Little Heads lay side by side. (Eb.) 40 
*That Little Church around the Cor- 
ner, (G.) 40 


*O Whisper that you Love me. (F.) 40 
*Save the Boy. (D.) 40 
*On the Bright Golden Shore. (Bb.) 40 


*Mother, Meet me at the Beautiful 
Gate. (F.) 40 
*Mother, take me Homeagain. (D.) 
* Mother ’s with the Angels there. (D.) 
*Now tis Bed Time. (Eb.) 40 


*Little Clo. From ‘‘Gates Ajar.” (A.) 40 

*Litile Em’ly. (G.) 40 

*Little Snow White Blossoms. (Ab.) 40 

*Lead us not into Temptation. (D.) 40 
*Put me in my Little Bed. Over 

500,000 copies sold. (Ab.) 40 

*Please let my Brother go. (F.) 40 
Temperance. 


<a ama Chitd. 


*Waiting and Watching for Me. (Eb.) 
*Will you. Meet me by the Stile, 
Annie? (D.) 40 


*Amber Lee. (Ab.) 40 
*Birdie, you must never Tell. (G.) 40 
*Climbing the Golden Stair. (D.) 40 


*Bennie’s Tears are Dried Forever. 
(G.) 40 

*Come, Birdie, Come. Over 500,000 
copies sold.. (Bb.) 

*Father, Pray with me To-night. (C.) 

Dora Lane. (A.) 


*Kiss me and I'll go to Slecp. (G.) 40 
*Kissing Sunbeams. (Bb.) 40 
*Kiss me, Sweet. (F.) 50 
*Home by the River. (Eb.) 45 


*Gone Before. (F.) 40 
*The Litile White Cot by the Mill. (Ab.) 40 
*I’ve gathered them in. Bass and Baritone 


Song. (Eb.) 40 
*Dennis Darling. Answer to “ Mollie 
Darling.” (C.) 40 
*Little Sunshine. (Ab.) 40 
*Winnie Bell. (G.) 40 
*The Gates are wide open. (C.) 40 
Trusting. (F.) 50 
SONCS. 

No Tongue can Tell. Tenor song. (F.) 50 
*Riding on a Load of Hay. Ballad. (G.) 40 
“Twas Milking Time. Ballad. (F.) 40 
*Rollicking Dollie Day. WJumorous 

song. (G.) “4 

Her Heart belongs to me. Billad. (F.) 35 

Hesitation. Ballad. (Bb.) 35 


*Tiustrated Title-page. 


“ O Restless Sea, 


DUETS. 


*Maggie, Darling, now Good-bye. (D.) 40 
Only a Dream of Home. Solo, duet 


and chorus. (D.) 40 
Only Thee. Soprano andtenor. (G.) 60 
The Lost Ship, Tenor and bass. (D.) 50 


Come, Merry Birds of Spring. Two 
equal voices, and for Children’s voices. (Eb.) 40 
*Come, Silver Moon. Soprano and tenor. 
Ab 


FE 35 

Hope Beyond, Tenorand bass, or soprano 
and alto. , (D.) 50 
*The Cup of Woe. Tenor and bass. (Eb.) 60 


TRIOS. 


*Deep in this poor Heart. Soprano, 
) 


tenor and bass. 
Soprano, tenor and bass. 


(E.) 


QUARTETTES. 


*The Night Birds whisper soft and 


light. Mixed Voices. (Eb.) 50 
*Home by the River. 
Mixed Voices. (Eb.) 45 


*Sweet Hour of Night. 

Mixed Voices. (Ab.) 50 
*Sunrise. Mixed Voices. (Eb.) 7 
co Male Voices. (b.) 

Moonlight on the Lake. 

Male Voices. (F.) 
Moonlight on the Lake, 

Mixed Voices. (F.) 

O’er the dark blue Sea. 

Male Voices. (Ab.) 

They died for you and me. . 

Memorial Hymn. Mixed Voices. (B.) 35 
Dancing o’er the Waves. Barcarole. 

Male Voices. (D.) 65 
Dancing o’er the Waves. Barcarole. 

Mixed Voices. (C.) 
Whip-poor-will’s Call, 

Male Voices. (Bb.) 

Whip-poor-will’s Call. Serenade. 

Mixed Voices. (G.) 50 

Hunting Chorus. 


Serenade. 


The Bugle Ilorn. 
Male Voices. 
My Gondolier now awaits thee. 
Spanish serenade. Maile Voices. (G.) 
Queen of the Beautiful. 
Male Voices. (G.) 
Queen of the Beautiful. 
Mixed Voices, (Kb.) 
Sunset. Male Voices. (Eb.) 65 
es Mixed Voice. (F.) 
The Sleigh Ride. Mixed Voices. (F.) 
The Farmer and his Boys. 
Male Voices. (G.) 
The Farmer and his Girls. 
Mixed Voices. (Eb.) 
Blow on ye Winds. 
Male Voices. (Eb.) 
*The old home ain't what it used to 
be. Mixed Voices. (4h.) 
Come, Birdic, Come. 
Mixed Voices. (DBb.) 
Only a Dream of Home. (D.) 
To Thee, O God. Mixed Voices. 
Not Forgotten. Memorial Uymn. 
Mixed Voices. (Ab.) 85 
Rise with the Lark. Mixed Voices. (A.) 7 


Rise with the Lark. Male Voices. (Bb.) 70 
*Tilustrated Title-page, 


Yachting Chorus. 


(D.) 


Let all Rejoice. Christmas Carol. 


Frou Frou Schottische. 
Myrtle Waltz. 3 


Sacred Quartcttes. 


Over the Crystal River, (C.) 15 
Oh! Our God. (C.) 35 
Life is like the Troubled Sea. (F.) 40 
Christmas Anthem. Angels bring to us great joy. 
(G.) 40 
Imichty God, Thou knowest best. (Ab.) 35 
Be Thon Faithful. (G.) 35 
Guide us in the Path of Right. (Eb.) 35 
God in Mercy, hear our Prayer. (G.) 35 
Shepherds on their Way. Christmas Carol, (G.) 10 
Lead us not into Temptation. (D.) 40 
Is it all of Life to Live. (F.) 25 


(Bb.) 10 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Nilsson Bouquet Waltz. 35 
Put Ie in my Little Bed Galop. 35 
““ “c “c “é (73 Waltz. 40 

6é “ 73 “cc “cc sé Quickstep. 30 

“cc “cc “ “e cc “ Quadrille. 40 

Jog Along Polka. 35 
After the Opera. Quadrille. 40 
Folio Quadrilles. Solo 40. Duet 75 
Beautiful Bells Quadrille. 40 
Partners for Life, Waltz Quadrille. 50 
“s ** Piano and Violin. 60 


C. A. WHITE’S HOME SONGS, 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR. 


t. 
2. 
3S. 
4. 
5. 
G. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
it. 
(2. 
1S. 
14. 
{5. 
{S. 
17. 
{S. 
19. 
20. 
2I. 


By W. L. HAYDEN. 
35 Cents EKach. 


Put me In my littlo bed. 

Mothcr take me Home again. 
Little Em’ly. 

Beyond the Clouds. 

Alone In the World. 

Come, Birdie, Come. 

Kiss moe and VII go to Sleep. 
Little Clo’. 

In her little bed we taid her. 
Father, pray with me to-night. 
Cone before. 

Kissing Sunbeams. 

That little Church around the Corner. 
Littie Footsteps. 

Save the Boy. 

Nlinnio hear the blue birds sing. 
Twas Milking time. 

Will you meet me by the stile, Annio. 
Now ’tis bed time. 

I hear thy sweet voice calling. 
Poor Drunkard’s Child. 


22..Ch whisper that you love me, darling. 


23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


Riding on a load of hay. 

Kitty NMiay. 

Nlother’s with the angels there. 

Tho old Home aint what it used to be. 
Homeless to-night. 

Little Sunshine. 

Dennis, Darling. 
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Nags af the [ist ant \ecetd (va. 


The following list includes only our best 
and most popular easy Songs. We can, 
therefore, recommend the entire collection, 
There is not a poor Song in the list, 


Those Village Chimes. Song and Cho. C. %. Rockwell, 80 
Titl I See thy Smile Again. Song “and Chorus. 


Beaty 439.5. 5 Pe. Se. oe S Pew +> .. Murray. 30 
Together. Song. Ge &........---. 222s seers Webster. 30 
To whom Shall we Give Thanks? Song-Recitando 

or Quartet. (Ga ibd Aan kk adsenes epartees Root, 35 
Traveling Homeward. S&C. B flat. ik Work, 30 


Treasures of the Past. 8. &C. E flat. 2.. Murray. 35 
Tripping through the Barley. Song and Chorus. 
B flat. 2Dit 2 eaprsia!. sc taecsh op oe - Gorham, 30 
°Twas buta Dream. Ballad. A. 2........... Lyons, 30 
Underthe Arbor. Songand Chorus. C. 2....Delos. 25 
Under the Mound. Song and Chorus. G. 1..Linley. 30 
Underthe Snow. S&C. G. 1......... vee Sherrait. 30 
Vacant Chair. Song& Cho. A flat. 2........ Root. 30 
Voice ThatI Love. Song & Cho. E flat. %. Towne. 35 
Waiting atthe Gate. S&C. B flat. 2....Browne. 30 
Waiting To-Night. Songand Cho, F. 2..Blackmer. 30 
Wait, My Little One, Wait. Song and Chorus. 


te. Se ae oe ee ee eo Blackmer. 35 
Watcher Gray: or, The Owl in the Ruin. Song 

for bass or baritone. G@ minor. %............. Bliss. 35 
Watching for Pa. Song and Chorus. D. 1.... Work. 30 
Weonry. Ballad 2-0. DS b6.0 ths doce Fees. > 09 -<h0 Gabriel, 20 


We'd Better Bide a Wee. Ballad. C. %...Claribel. 35 
Weeping by the Spring. S&C. B flat. ‘2.. Danks. 30 
Weep No More, Darling. Ballad. C. 2....Claribel. 35 


Wild Wood Flowers. Baliad. D. 1 ....... £.C..B. 20 
Willie’s Wooing. Song and Chorus. D. %..... Bliss. 30 
Withered Leaves. C. 2.......,....- 0-5 -00-4 Abadie. 30 
What is Home without a Baby? Song and Chorus, 
Gee eckineko techie eros cols sob teak has ae Gilmore, 30 


What shalll ask for Thee? 8. &C. G. %.. Murray. 35 
What shall the Harvest be? Song ard Chorus. 
We 5 ees tb. is ng weiss pe ARES. cay «0 hoveim Bliss. 35 
When Grandma is Gone. Song & Cho. D. 2.. Bliss. 30 
When Mother Fell Asleep. S&C. G, 2.. Murray. 30 
When Summer Skies are Bright and Clear. 


Gone of he id rae, 


A selected list of some of our best Songs 
and Ballads, which have attained a wide 
popularity. They are all good, and we have 
no hesitation in recommending them, 


Absent Mary. Songaud Cho. A flat. 3..... Bailey. 35 
Abeoences <A Sate =) 5... cnt ssi ure tas hs Pease. 30 
Absent from Thee what would Life be. D flat. 

BB aaivieivisih mui oig bed, 505/00 KOS OTRO) ee E TN aes Bis Payne. 30 
Agnes by the River. Song and Chorus. D. 3. Work. 35 
A Hundred Yearsto Cume. F. 3....... Tiliinghast. 20 


Ailin the Golden Prime of May. Bal. G. 3.Cady. 35 
All Rights for All. SongandCho. D. 3.... Webster. 35 


Allie. Songand Chorus. B fiat. 3B. ........- Persley. 30 
Angel Music. Ballad. D. 3. 1.22... cee eee ee Pease. 30 
Angel of Glory. Ballad. E flat. 3.......... Livian, ® 
Angel Lottie. Song and Chorus. F, 3........ Keller. 30 
Angels Call Me, Mother Dear. 8 & C. G. 3... Baker. 30 
Asa Dream. Ballad E flat. 3.............. Danks. 30 
Atthe Beautiful Gate. Song & Cho. Ce 3.Hackelton, 35 
Ben Man. Song and Chorus.” G. %.......... Merrill. 30 


Beantiful Emeline. Song &Cho. E flat. %.. Pease. 35 
Beautiful Golden Hair. Song & Cho. A. 3. Webster, 30 
Behind the Jessamine. Ballad. B flat. 3.. Geary. 30 
Bessie Lee. Seotch Ballad. A flnt 3..°...... Bliss, 30 


Over One Hundred Beautiful Songs are 
eontained in 


Diamonds, 


BY SUCH AUTHORS AS 


Blamphin, Claribel, Virginia Gabriel, 
Dolores, Aide, Gounod, Lindsay, 
and other Popular Writers. 


The best bound collection of Songs ever published, and 
worth in sheet form $35. Every Song is a Gem. 


Ballade Op SBick foe dep J pes eorrewmiiad nen «von s -gipic Minor. 30 | Price; In Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $300; Full Gilt, $4.00. 
When the Clover was in Bloom. Song and Chorus. 
Dead he bre te wae ee ems bes sas wo sie gi Sicse a Oe Howard. 30 BaP Mailed post- on? on receipt of price.~@a 
When the Corn is Waving, Annie Dear. Song Se . 
and Chorus. B flat. 2. .......0...-.2- Be RR Ta RET Mer oo < oe ec reper = a aed 
When the Dear Ones Gather at Home. Song and Beyond the Blue Skies. Song & Cho F. 3. Maywood. 35 
Chorus.? ou GRE Bo ce ht. acd§. cccacs Murray. 30 | Bingen on the Rhine. Ballad, E flat. 3.Jfutchinson, 35 
When the Evening Star went Pown. Song and Bird of Beauty. Ballad. A flat. 3........... Scott, 30 
Chorus. A flat. %..... oe de a See Work. 30 | Birds of Spring. Ballad, A. 3. .............. Stein. 30 
When the Kye Come Hame. Ball na. Gs 2 Rogers. 25 | Blanche Alpen. Ballad. Nat. Bit. 6.6. Kreutzer, 85 
When the Purseis Full. S&C. F. 2..McNaughton. 30 | Blue Eyed Beli, Ballad, F. 3............... Bishop. 30 
When the Koses Bud and Blossom. Song and Cho. Biue Eyed Violets. Song & Cho. E fiat %.Jackson. 20 
GGL aise ses see. scp hs cmap rae ee oe bar Morrison. 30 | Bine Eyes. Ballad. E flat. $.... .........8 Molloy. 20 
When you were Seventeen, Maggie. Song and Blushing Roses. Song &Cho. A flat. 2..... Rogers. 30 
Choris (3B fate - Bie eyths - sus» -9-b-n yee Camp. 30 | Bonnie Dundee. Ballad, F. &...... ... Rimbault. 30 
Where Shall the Baby’s Dimple be. Ballad. F. Bonnie New Moon. Ballad. A flat. 8...... Linley. 30 
2: -pepands ice. Tee a he Smith. 35 | Brenk! Break! Break! BassSong. A win. 3.Smith. 30 
Where the Firelight Gleams at Home. Song and Bridge. Ballad. A flat. $...... ........... Lindsay. 30 
Corey f RS GE Baa. Ba reeds oe 5015 Fs oyna « cade Gorham, 30 | Building Castlesinthe Air. S&C. D. 3...Gilmore. 30 
Where the Woodland Birdlings Warble. Ballad. By and By. Ballad. A flat. 3.............. Millard. 30 
eB esti ce euneets nae tik sate ob .. Howard. 35 | By and By the Roses Wither. Ballad, D flat. 
Who’s Dreaming of Me. Ballad. G. 2..... Rogers. 30 PP Bite d a aiigty tpcare <b, «eee eM eae mai ie ae Goerderler. 30 
Whole Story. Ballad, with Chorusad lib. G. 1..Root, 30 | By the Sad Sea Waves. Aria. E flat. 3..Denedict. 30 
Won’t you Tell me Why, Robin? Ballad. E flat. Call Me Thine Own. Ballad, C. 3.... ..... Tialevy, 35 
SB inte nin ane Galesblava.5a'. «'s sasteldaie eats Meh eta bbe cans onc lave Claribel. 30 | Calmly the Day is Dying. Ballad. G.3..... Linley. 35 
Ye Have Done it Unto Me. S&C. B flat. 2.. Root. 30 | Canyou Tellme Where they Laid Him. Song and 
Yes, Dearest I’1l Love Thee. Song and Chorus. Chorusy: A Rater... heap eni ante sasae Ballard. 30 
PA Tee iD gag! ts cred: ee Ape a donee ase ee feta Gorham. 30 | Chase Among the Roses. Ballad. Reig gS ies ice Irma, 30 
Yes, we Will be Trno to Each Other. Song and Childhood Songs. Song and Chorus. G. 3. Howard. 40 
Chormed |) { Gey iryivs estes eran Fpl tax'de ee Root 30 | Child’s Vision. Songand Chorus. G. 3..Grandison. 30 
Your Mission. Song. FE. 2 Grannis. 30 | Christmas Cheer. Songand Cho. A. 8..... Murray. 30 
Zulena, or a Dream of. the Southland. Ballad. Columbia’sCall. Bflat. 3. ..... .. Moot. 80 
ASS 8D tae Acti cond: Reese VM Aig: Porter. 30 | Columbia’s Guardian Angels. S&C. G. 3.. Work. 39 


Come Again, Sweet Holiday. Ballad, F. %..Seul?. 3). 
Come Back to Erin. Irish Ballad. C. 3... Claribel 3: 
Come, Disappointment, Come. Ballad. E flat. 

ia Teta so, 95+ 60s tee ie eens, « ee Mathias. 36 
Come Hoe, Father. Song & Cho. A flat. 3.. Work. 30 
Come into the Garden, Maud. Ballad. D. 3..Balfe. 50 
Come to Me, Dearest. Songand Cho. E. 3. Webster, 35 


Cometothe Forest. Ballad. E. 3......... Bricher. 30 
Come to this Heart so Lonely. Ballad. Engiish and 
Italian words. CU. 3....... RT) ere eS Sarit. 30 


Come Walk with Me. Song & Cho. D flat. 3. Ickes. 50 
Come where the South Wind Wanders. Ballad, 
De: Se Pe Hackleton. 30 
Counting Baby’s Toes. Ballad. B flat. 3.J/arrison. 30 
Cottage inthe Wood. Song & Cho, OC. 3.. Webster. 30 


Cottage of My Mothel. G. 3B... seages ches Ree Ware. 35 
Crab Apple Tree. Ballad. A. 3.............. Clark. 25 
Croquet. Ballad. G. 3,......6.....00-- Von. Rochow. 30 


Crossing the Brook. Ballad. B flat. %3..Blamphin 30 
*Daisy Lee. Songand Chorus. E flat. 3...Mieffer. 35 
Daisy of the Mountain Side. Song and Chorus. 


A flab, Se2St. 2 ae Perry Oras toe Dizon 30 
Darling Little Bine Eyed Nell. Song and Chorus. 
Geir. «. apicinng’ 25 1a00 be ee eee weee. Webster. 35 


Darling Little Blue Shoes. Bal. E flat. 3. Millard. 30 
Darling, Take me Back Again. Song = Chorus. 


| A nena Sree jo F- + f.. Gabriel, 35 
Dear Old*Songs of Home. G. 3.....-----. eevee Abt, 35 
Dearest Maiden, Dance with Me. Vocal Waltz. 

B flat. 3......4...4gepos0 eee ona eddor sls -- Merz. 30 


Dearest Place is Home. Ballad. G. 3. Kreissmann. 30 
Dearest Spot of Earth to Me is Home. Ballad. 


B flat. 3,-2.5 ses<cusssueeeeeen eens .... Wrighton. 30 
Dear, Sweet Bells of Memory. Song and Chorus. 

Poe | lh eee en owoniien Tee 5% Beidds Aan cas gies Webster. 50 
Deep Blue Sea. Ballad, G. 3..... oes aie Perkins, 50 
Departed Days. Song and Chorus. F. ne are Root, 30 
Dermot Astore. Ballad. A flat. 3......... Crouch. 40 
Distrust Me Not. Ballad. E flat. 3....... ‘,...Abel. 30 
Don’t Stay Late To-night. Song and Cho. A flat. 

i Pr Se ano teeo ly Lockwood. 30 


Don’t you See me Contam Ballad. D. 3.....Root, 30 
Dornbel, my Darling. S&C. B flat. 3...Gorham. 30 
Dothey Think of Meat Home. Ballad. G. 3, Glover, 30 
Down by the Brook at the End ofthe Lane. Song 
and Chorus, C. °&...is.%- sates seamed Pr litebwe Howard. 30 
Down by the Low Whispering Sea. Song and 
Chorus. E flats D> 2:0. eeepc. wean ay paktge BO 
Down by the River Side. Ballad. A. 3.....Hnake. 30 
Down by the Sea. Bass Song. E fiat. %..Knowlton. 30 
Do you Really Think He Did? Ballad. F. 3. Hiller. 30 
Dreaming, Ever Dreaming. Ballad. C. 3.... Root. 35 
Engle of Freedom. Songand Cho. D. 3..,.Rochow. 35 
Ella Bell. Song and Chorus. E flat. 3%...Loeckwood. 30 
Ere we Parted atthe Mill. Ballad. A. 3.,...G. Z. 30 
*Evangeline. Song and Chorus for Soprano or Tenor. 
tt AR Weep er ce cs oe Hays. 50 
Eveleen Darling Ballad. E. 3. seeeece cere Caulfield. 30 
Evening. Bal. English and German words. @. %. Abt. 30 
Ever in Dreams. Song. D flat. 3. . ...Jiackelton. 30° 
Everof Thee. Ballad. A flat. 3........ cis essa Hall. 30 
Exile. Ballad. D. 3......0.-ce06 es ¢0 sae Kveller. 20 
Faces I See in my Dreams. Ballad. D. 3% Mallandaine. 30 
Faces te Memory Dear. Song aud Cho. C, &..Root. 30 


Faded Flowers. Ballad. A. 3............... Power. 35 
Faded Rose Leaves. Ballad. E fiat. 3...W. 22S. 3) 
Fairies of Dreamlnnd. Ballad. D. 3...... Perring. 20 


Fairy Bells. Song. E flat. 3............,.....Norton. 30 
Fare Thee Well, Jamie. Ballad. A at. 3. Kimball. 30 
Farewell, Jeannie. Song and Cho. G. 3. Blamphin. 30 
Farewell, Kathleen. Ballad. G. 3.<.: Lely 20 
Farewell to the Mountain. Bal. E flat. 3. Barnett. 30 
Farewell to the Old House. Ballad. F. 3.. Glover. 30 
Farewell, We Part Forever, Bal. E flat. 3.Ryder. 30 
“Father will Settle the Bill. Serio-Comic Song. 
SRR vivir. seis spar ard R- aedy Me es 5 fare ee Lockwood. 49 
First Love Dream. Ballad. . 3..... ....... Work. 30 
First Rose of Summer. Ballad. D flat. i Porter. 3) 
Five o’clockin the Morning. Ballad. (+. 33. Claribel. 39 
Fly, Pretty Bird. Ballad, G@.3.. ......... Ledsham, 30 
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NUMBERIII. 


Oh! the Spring, Bright Spring is Coming. 


Oh! the spring, bright spring is coming, 

Soon the insect’s gentle drumming, 

Soon all teeming Nature’s humming 
Will vibrate on the air; 

Soon the happy days of dreaming, 

When the grassy meadow’'s teeming, 

And the skies with beanty beaming, 
Shed their sunny smiles so fair. 


Soon the vines, so softly creeping, 
And the wild flowers, gently peeping 
From the sod where they were sleeping, 
In their beauty soon will bloom. 
And the brook’s soft murmur greeting 
The fair spring with cheerful meeting; 
Be ye happy, time is is fleeting, 
Beauty passes to the tomb. 
Soon the buds will be revealing, 
And the leaves come gently stealing, 
Where by nature’s God concealing, 
They slept in soft repose ; 
Soon the trees, their shadows lending; 
Soon the cattle’s steps be tencling 
*Neath the shade, where wild flowers, blending, 
Greet the sweet and climbing rose. 


Oh! sweet thoughts come gushing o’er me, 
Spring’s bright beauties gleam before me, 
And my dreamy mind transports nie 

To the bright and happy hour 
When the lovely flowers are springing, 
And our happy voices ringing, 
And the birds are sweetly singing 

On the May Queen’s fairy bower. 


. When we'll trip along so sprightly, 

Where the zephyrs float so lightly, 

With sweet thoughts of doing rightly, 
As the blissful moments fly. 

Oh! the spring, bright spring is coming; 

Soon we'll hear the insect’s drumming; 

And all teeming Nature’s humming 
With the feathered songsters vie. 


The Village Prize. 


A TALE OF WASHINGTON, 


In one of the loveliest villages of old Virginia 
there lived in the year 175—, an old man whose 
daughter was declared, by universal consent, to be 
the loveliest maiden in all the country round. The 
veteran, in his youth, had been athletic and mus- 
cular above all his fellows; and his breast where he 
always wore them, could show the adornment of 
three medals, received for his victories in gymnas- 
tic feats when ayoung man. His daughter was now 
eighteen, and had been sought in marriage by many 
suitors. One brought wealth—another a fine person 
—another this, and another that. But they were all 
refused by the old man, who became at last a by- 
word for his obstinacy among the young men of the 
village and neighborhood. 

At length the nineteenth birth-day of Anneite, 
his charming daughter, who was as amiable and 
modest as she was beautiful, arrived. The morning 


of that day, her father invited all the youth of the 
country to ahaymaking frolic, Seventeen handsome 
and industrious young men assembled. They came 
not only to make hay, but also to make love to the fair 
Annette. In three hours they had filled the father’s 
barns with the newly dried grass, and their own 
hearts with love. Annette, by her father’s com- 
mand, had brought the malt liquor of her own 
brewing, which she presented to each enamored 
swain with her own fair hands. 

‘Now, my boys,” said the old keeper of the 
jewel they all coveted, as leaning on their pitchforks 
they assembled around the door in the cool of the 
evening, ‘‘ Now, my lads, you have nearly all of you 
made proposals fer my Annette. Now, you see, I 
don’t care anything about money or talents, book 
larning nor soldier larning. I can doas well by my 
gal as any man in the country. But I want her to 
marry a man of my own grit. Now, you know, or 
you ought to know, when I was a youngster I could 
beat anything in all Virginny in the way o’ leaping. 
I got my old woman by beating the smartest man on 
the Eastern shore, and I have took the oath and 
sworn it that no man shall marry my daughter 
without jumping for it. You understand me, boys ? 
There’s the green, and here’s Annette,” he added, 
taking his daughter, who stood timidly behind him, 
by the hand. ‘‘ Now, the one that jumps the fur- 
therest on a ‘dead level,’ shall marry Annette this 
very night ” 2 

his unique address was received by the young 
men with applause. And many a youth, as he 
bounded gaily forward, to the arena of trial, cast a 
glance of anticipated victory back upon the lovely 
object of village chivalry. The maidens left their 
looms and quilting frames, the children their noisy 
sports, the slaves their labor, and the old men their 
armchairs and their long pipes, to witness and tri- 
umph in the success of the victor. All prophesied | 
and many wished that it would be young Carroll. 
He was the handsomest and best humored youth in 
the country, and all knew that a strong attachment. 
existed between him and the fair Annette. Carroll 
had won the reputation of being the ‘‘ best leaper,” 
and in a country where such athletic achievements 
were the sine gua non of a man’s cleverness, this was 
no ordinary honor. In a contest like the present he 
had, therefore, every advantage over his fellow 
athletic. 

The arena allotted for this hymeneal contest was 
a level space in front of the village inn, and near 
the centre of a grass plat, reserved in the midst of 
the village denominated the ‘‘green.” The verdure 
was quite worn off at this place by previous exer- 
cises of a similar kind, and a hard surface of sand, 
more befitting for the purpose to which it was to be | 
used, supplied its place. 

The father of the lovely, blushing, and withal 
happy prize, (for she well knew who would win,) 
with three other patriarchal villagers were the 
judges appointed to decide upon the claims of the 
several competitors. The last time Carroll tried his 
skill in this exercise, he ‘‘ cleared,” to use the leaper’s 
phraseology—twenty-one feet and one inch. 

The signal was given, and by lot the young men 


the judges. The youth had done his utmost. He 
was a pale, intellectual student. But what had intel- 
lect to do in such an arena? Without a look at 
the maiden he left the ground. 

“Dick Boulden, nineteen feet.” Dick with a 
laugh turned away, and replaced his coat. 

‘“ Harry Preston, nineteen feet and three inches.” 

‘““Well done Harry Preston,” shouted the specta- 
tors, ‘‘ you have tried hard for the acres and home- 
stead.” 

Harry also laughed, and swore he only jumped for 
the fun of thing. Harry was a rattle brain fellow, 
but never thought of matrimony. He loved to walk 
and talk, and laugh and romp with Annette, but 
sober marriage never came into his head. He only 
jumped for the fun of the thing. He would not 
have said so, if he was sure of winning. 

‘‘Charley Simms, fifteeen feet and a half. Hur- 
rah for Charley ! Charley’ll win,” cried the crowd, 
good humoredly. Charley Simms was the cleverest 
fellow in the world His mother advised him to 
stay at home, and told him if he ever won a wife. 
she should fall in love with his good temper, rather 
than his legs. Charley, however, made the trial of 
the latter’s capabilities and lost. Many refused to 
enter the lists altogether. Others made the trial, 
only one of the leapers had yet cleared twenty feet. 

‘* Now,” cried the villagers, ‘‘let’s see Henry Car- 
roll. He ought to beat this;” and every one appear- 
ed as they called to mind the mutual love of the 
last competitor and the sweet Annette, as if they 
heartily wished his success. 

Henry stepped to his post witb a firm tread. His 
eye glanced with confidence around upon the vil- 
lagers and rested, before he bounded forward, upon 
the face of Annette, as if to catch therefrom that 
spirit and assurance which the occasion called for. 
Returning the encouraging glance with which she 
met his own, with a proud smile upon his lip, he 
bounded forward. 

‘“ Twenty-one feet and a half!” shouted the multi- 
tude, repeating the announcement of one of the 
judges, “twenty-one feet anda half Harry Carroll 
forever. Annette and Harry.” Hands, caps, and 
handkerchiefs waved over the heads of the specta- 
tors, and the eyes of the delighted Annette sparkled 
with joy. 

When Henry Carroll moved to his station to strive 
for his prize, a tall gentlemanly young man, in a 
military undress frock coat, who had rode up to the 
inn, dismounted and joined the spectators, unper- 
ceived, while the contest was going on, stepped sud- 
denly forward, and with a knowing eye measured 
deliberately the space accomplished by the last leap- 
er. He was astranger in the village. His handsome 
face and easy address attracted the eyes of the vil- 
lage maidens, and his manly and sinewy frame, in 
which symmetry and strength were happily united, 
called forth the admiration of the young men. 

‘ Mayhap, sir stranger, you think you cen beat 
that,” said one of the bystanders, remarking the 
manner in which the eye of the stranger scanned the 
arena. ‘‘If you can leap beyond Harry Carroll, 
you'll beat the best man in the colonies.” The truth 
of this,observation was assented to by a general 


stepped into the arena, 


‘Edward Grayson, seventeen feet,” cried one of | 


murmur. 5 : 
‘*Is it for mere amusement you are pursuing thi 
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pastime,” inquired the youthful stranger, ‘‘or is 
there a prize for the winner ?” 

‘Annette, the loveliest and wealthiest of our vil- 
lage maidens, is to be the reward of the victor,” 
cried one of the judges. 

‘** Are the lists open to all ?” 

“All, young sir!” replied the father of Annette, 
with interest, his youthful ardor rising as he survey- 
ed the proportions of the straight-limbed young 
stranger. ‘‘She is the bride of him who outleaps 
Henry Carroll. If you’ll try you are free to do so. 
But let me tell you, Henry Carroll has no equal in 
Virginia. Here is my daughter, sir, look at her and 
make your trial.” The officer glanced upon the 
trembling maiden about to be offered on the altar of 
her father’s unconquerable monomania with an ad- 
miring eye. The poor girl looked at Henry, who 
stoed near with a troubled brow and an angry eye, 
and then cast upon the competitor an imploring 
glance. 

Placing his coat in the hands of one of the judges, 
he drew a sash he wore beneath it tighter round his 
waist, and taking the appointed stand, made, appar- 
ently without effort, the bound that was to decide 
the happiness or misery of Henry and Annette. 

‘“Twenty-two feet and one inch,” shouted the 
judge. The announcement was repeated with sur- 
prise by the spectators, who crowded around the 
victor, filling the air with congratulations, not un- 
mingled, however, with loud murmurs from those 
who were more nearly interested in the happiness of 
the lovers. 

The old man approached, and grasping his hand 
exultingly, called him his son and said he felt proud- 
er of him than if he were a prince. Physical activ- 
ity and strength were the old leaper’s true patents 
of nobility. 

Resuming his coat, the victor sought with his eye 
the fair prize he had, although nameless and un- 
known, so fairly won. She leaned upon her father’s 
arm, pale and distressed. ~ 

The lover stood aloof, gloomy and mortified, ad- 
miring the superiority of the stranger in an exercise 
in which he prided himself as unrivalled, while he 
hated him for his success. 

‘“ Annette, my pretty prize,” said the victor, tak- 
ing her passive hand, ‘‘I have won you fairly.” 
Annette’s cheek became paler than marble; she 
trembled like an aspen leaf, and clung closer to her 
father, while the drooping eye sought the form of 
her lover. His brow grew dark at the stranger’s 
language. 

‘‘T have won you, my pretty flower, to make you 
a bride—tremble not so violently—I mean not my- 
self, however proud I might be,” he added, with 
gallantry, ‘‘to wear so fair a gem next to my heart. 
Perhaps,” and he cast his eyes inquiringly, while the 
current of life leaped joyfully to her brow, and a 
murmur of surprise ran through the crowd, ‘‘per- 
‘ haps there is some more favored youth among the 
company who has a higher claim to the jewel. 
Young sir,” he continued, turning to the surprised 
Henry, ‘‘methinks you were victor in the lists be- 
fore me—I strove not for the maiden, though one 
could not well strive for a fairer—but from love for 
the manly sport in which I saw you engaged. You 
are the victor, and as such, with the permission of 
this worthy assembly, you receive from my hand the 
prize you have so well and so honorably won.” 

The youth sprang forward and grasped his hand 
with gratitude, and the next moment Annette was 
weeping from pure joy upon his shoulders. The 
welkin rang with the acclamations of the delighted 
villagers, And amid the temporary excitement pro- 
duced by this act, the stranger withdrew from the 
crowd, mounted his horse, and spurred him at a 
brisk trot through the village. 

That night Henry and Annettee were married, 
and the health of the mysterious and noble-hearted 
stranger was drank in.overflowing bumpers of rustic 
beverage. 

_ In process of time there was born unto the mar- 

ried pair sons and daughters, and Henry Carroll 
had become Colonel Henry Carroll of the Revolu- 
tionary army. 

One evening, having just returned home after a 
hard campaign, he was sitting with his family on 
the gallery of his handsome country house, when 
an advance courier rode up and announced the ap- 
proach of General Washington and suite, informing 
him that he should crave his hospitality for the 
night. The necessary directions were given in 
reference to the household preparations, and Col, 
Carroll, ordering his horse, rode forward to meet 
and escort to his house the distinguished guest, 
whom he had never yet seen, although serving in 
the same widely extended army. 

That evening, at the table, Annette, now become 
the dignified, matronly, and still handsome Mrs» 
Carroll, could not keep her eyes from the face of 


her illustrious visitor. Every moment or two she 
would steal a glance at his commanding features, 
and half doubtingly, half assuredly, shake her head 
and look again to be still more puzzled. Her 
absence of mind and embarrassment at length be- 
came evident to her husband, who inquired affec- 
tionately if she were ill. 

‘““T suspect, Colonel,” said the General, who had 
been some time, with a quiet, meaning smile, ob- 
serving the lady’s curious and puzzled survey of 
his features, ‘‘that Mrs. Carroll thinks she recog- 
nizes in me an old acquaintance” And he smiled 
with a mysterious air, as he gazed upon both alter- 
nately. 

The Colonel stared, and a faint memory of the 
past seemed to be revived as he gazed, while the 
lady rose impulsively from her chair, and bending 
eagerly forward over the tea urn, with clasped hands 
and an eye of intense, eager inquiry, fixed full upon 
him, stood for a moment with her lips parted as if 
she would speak. 

‘“Pardon me, my dear madam, pardon me Colo- 
nel, I must put an end to this scene. I have be- 
come, by dint of camp fare and hard usage, too un- 
wieldy to leap again twenty-two feet one inch, evén 
for so fair a bride as one I wot of.” 

The recognition, with the surprise, delight and 
happiness that followed, are left to the imagination 
of the reader 

General Washington was indeed the handsome 
young ‘‘leaper,” whose mysterious appearance and 
disappearance in the native village of the lovers, is 
still traditionary—and whose claim to a substantia] 
body of bona fide flesh and blood, was stoutly con- 
tested by the village story tellers, until the happy 
denouement which took place at the hospitable man- 
sion of Colonel Carroll. 


Music hath charms to win the heart of savage, 
To lure the trees or crack the head of cabbage. 

Will those vagabond tune pedlars never leave us 
in quiet? Two of them—a male and female bird, 
are now in sight, ten o’clock: the one has been turn- 
ing the crank for a good half hour, and the other 
beating the tamborine more violently than Satan 
ever beat his wife of a rainy sunshine, and squalling 
louder than would his wife under such discipline; 
there is no getting rid of them. We resulved nei- 
ther to listen or to look, but spite of resolution, in 
the very midst of a paragraph, fell to peditating time 
to “I'll be a butterfly born in a bower.” They 
stand in the midst of a crowd of idlers, men and 
women, boys and girls, of all colors, sizes and ages, 
ragged urchins with hats and caps of all shapes, 
and some with neither hat nor shoes. They all 
press forward with eyes, ears and mouth wide open, 
to devour every note. The windows are up, and 
heads appear in each, just as it used to be in old 
times in the college yard when Jim Doon cried 
“heads out.” These vagrants are not only unpro- 
ductive themselves but interrupt others in their oc- 
cupations. The seamsters and stresses over the way 
drop the needle, the brokers below miss a figure, 
the editors throw down the quill, and boys sent to 
the post office stop by the way. These drones ought 
to be taken up as common vagrants. 


A CONVERSATIONAL Prece.—Well, I was told off 
to conduct to the ‘festive board” one of those 
creatures in whose likeness, Congreve says, angels 
are made. I hate this particular ode so much that I 
won’t describe her personal peculiarities, which 
were repulsive, sir, repulsive, lest I should uncon- 
sciously be unfair. We sat at meat together. J 
tried that woman during dinner with every subject 
I could think of. I dragged indefatigably fancy 
flies of every hue and shape to and fro before her 
nose; but all in vain, all in vain, she wouldn’t rise 
to anything. I talked to herof music, of the drama, 
of poetry, of the fashions, of the royal marriage, of 
conic sections, of the rights of women, of female 
doctors, in short, I touched upon every topic of the 
hour. I melted into pathos, I brightened into wit, 
I slid delicately into compliment, I told anecdotes, 
I touched upon scandal, J tried everything; but 
nothing would do. She wouldn't say anything but 
a mere ‘‘ Yes” or ‘‘ No” Between the courses she 
pensively munched bread, looking like a monkey 
with the toothache. She wouldn’t answer, absolute- 
ly wouldn’t or couldn’t talk at all. It was awful. 


NorHine on earth can smile but human beings. 
Gems may flash reflected light, but what is a dia- 
mond flash compared with an eye flash and a mirth 
flash ? A face that cannot smile is like a bud that 
cannot blossom, and dries up on the stalk. Laugh- 
ter is day and sobriety is night, and a smile is the 
twilight that hovers gently between both, more be- 
witching than either. 
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Coming Musical Stars. 
BuLtow, MeEntrer, Popper, SCHUMANN, JOACHIM, 
WatcHEL, ABT AND Liszt. é 

Last week’s number of Watson’s Art Journal, a 
number illustrated for Christmas, contains a letter 
from Leipsic, which contains some important musi- 
cal news. The writer says : 

‘““The future of the United States concerning vir- 
tuosos is splendid. You may expect first the lion 
iaist, Dr. Hans von Bulow, ex-son-in-law of Liszt. - 
t is pretty sure that Bulow comes under the man- 
agement of Ullmann. It is also probable that the 
charming pianist, Sophie Menter, who married re- 
cently the well-known violoncello virtuoso, Popper, 
who resigned his place as first violoncellist of the 
Vienna Opera Orchestra, for traveling purposes with 
his wife, will visit the United States. Sophie is 
known as the best female pianist of the present day, 

and Popper as violoncello player is immense. 

‘“Abt, the chapel-master in Brunswick, is work- 
ing hard to finish an opera for the United States. 
As soon as the work is done he will send it im- 
mediately thither for study, and he himself will 
follow a short time after. 

“The tenor, Watchel, enjoys the best health ; 
he told me, with a smiling face, that he will visit 
New York again; that he has not decided exactly 
the time, but you may expect him at any time, for 
he is very fond of American dollars, Frau Dr. 
Clara Schumann wishes to come also, but she wants 
sombody who will guarantee her for six months 
$20,000 net for her part. That amount will not be 
too much, but the difficulty is she wants to come 
only with her friend, the well-known violinist, Joa- 
chim, in company with his wife, a very great song- 
stress, who also wants $20,000, making $40,000. . 
Where is Barnum or somebody else? ~ 

‘Six years ago Liszt got an. offer for $100,000 
guaranteed by his friend and publisher, Julius Schu- 
berth. Liszt replied, ‘Not yet, my dear friend; 
let us talk about the matter in latter time, after 
Rubinstein and Bulow have been there.’ Of course, 
after the visit of Bulow, Schuberth will remind his 
friend of hig promise. But, alas! it is yet an un- 
settled question, if the gray-haired hero feels still in 
the same mind as he felt six years ago. Money 
don’t play a part with Liszt, even if he could have 
guaranteed to him 1,000,000 francs. 

“The fame of your Thomas Orchestra is ‘so ad- - 
vanced here in Germany that Liszt, Raff and Wag- 
ner wish to have their works performed by this 
society ; even more, for Raff has recently composed 
for Thomas a suite in five numbers, for solo violin 
and grand orchestra. What a triumph for Mr. 
Thomas; also for Listeman and the members of 
that society..” 


Parepa Rosa’s Funeral. 


The London Telegraph, of Jan. 26th, tells us the 
remains of Madame Parepa Rosa were entered in 
Highgate Cemetery, and also furnishes in a more re- 
cent issue the following particulars of the funeral : 


‘“The procession left Warwick Crescent shortly 
before 11 o’clock, and consisted of three mourning 
carriages. In the first of these was Mr. Carl Rosa, 
Mr. James Howell, Mr. Edward Howell, and Mr. E. 
Hogarth; in the second were Dr. Bruce, Mr. Cowen, 
Mr. Evans, and Mr. Jackson; and the third coach 
was occupied by the fathful companion of Madame 
Rosa for many years, and by the household ser- 
vants, the cortege being brought up by private car- 
riages. ‘ 

“At Highgate a very large assembly awaited the 
alrival of the mournful procession, and the scene 
both in the chapel and round the grave during the 
solemn service was touching in the extreme, a large 
proportion of those present making no attempt to 
conceal their great sorrow. Prominent among those 
on the spot were Sir Michael Costa, Mr. Santley, Mr. 
Ganz, Mr, Patey, Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, Mr. Bennett, 
Mr. Gruneisen, Signor Traventi, Mr. Chatterson, Mr. 
C. Lyall, Mr. Nordblom, Mr. W. D. Davidson, Mr. 
Randegger, Mr. Hersee, Mr. Maybrick, Mr. Pearson, 
etc. 

‘““The widely-spread affection with which Madame 
Parepa Rosa was regarded by all classes of her pro- 
fession was further evidenced by the number of 
members of the chorus, who by their presence testi- 
fied their deep regret for herloss. The heavy oaken 
coffin—on which the words ‘Euphrosyne Parepa 
Rosa; born May 7, 1886; died January 1, 1874; 
were inscribed—was, on being lowered into the 
grave, covered with rare and costly flowers, amongst 
which was a beautiful wreath of Camelias, azeleas 
and violets, sent as a special tribute from the opera 
company, with whose provincial career the name of 
Rosa had been identified.” 
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A Musical Prodigy. 

In a small Polish village there resides a Jewish 
minister named Eleazer Steirer, who posesses an ex- 
traordinary baritone voice. His fame reached Vien- 
na, and Messrs. Rokitanski and Neumann, two of 
the performers at the opera house in that city, in- 
vited him to visit Vienna at their expense. One 
fine morning Steirer presented himself to his hosts 
in the Vienna capital, a Polish Jew, with flowing 
ringlets on both sides of his face, and enveloped in 
ahugefurcap. Steirer’s singing displayed a voice 
of rare quality, and the two enterprising men above 
mentioned determined to give him a musical educa- 
tion. Some financiers declared their readiness to 


maintain him during his studentship, and, the pre- 


liminaries being thus satisfactorily settled, it only 
remained for the director of the opera to test his 
musical powers. Herbeck, the director, expressed 
his willingness to give him a hearing, and for 
the purpose Steirer shortly made an appearance, 
‘““What can you sing?” asked Herbeck. ‘I know 
nothing,” mourned Steirer, ‘‘for I am only a Cha- 
zan.” ‘*That matters not,” enjoined the genial im 
presario; ‘‘sing us one of your Jewish melodies.” 
There was no occasion to repeat the request. Steir- 
er sang a Kadish from the atonement service in so 
effective a manner that it moved his audience to 
tears, All present were enraptured with the purity 
of his sympathetic voice. It was unanimously 
agreed that Steirer should forsake the ministry for 
the operatic stage. To this he assented, stipulating 
a condition that he should retain his ringlets and his 
muft. This condition defeated their project, for it 
was impossible for Count Luna to be decorated with 
flowing locks, or Nelusko to appear in Polish garb. 
The conscientious man preferred to abandon the 
good prospect held out to him rather than infringe 
the scruples of his religous opinion; so he returned 
to his inadequately-paid post in the Polish village, 


Church Music. 

We admire the music of a fine quartette, especial- 
ly when accompanied by the king of instruments in 
the hands of a skillful organist; but while listening 
to the modern church music, at once so fine, so 
fashionable, and, we regret td say, so expensive, we 
frequently find ourselves sighing for the ‘‘ good old 
days,” and even thinking, sometimes, that there 
was more of genuine worship of God in the music 
to which we used to listen when Betsey Ann, and 
Matilda and Jonathan, and Jeremiah, and other 
commonplace folks sat in the singers’ gallery, and 
sang as though their souls were lifted nearer to 
heaven while their voices raised in song. How the 
chords of old ‘‘China” used to warm our hearts! 
How ‘‘Coronation” sent the blood tingling to our 
fingers’ ends! and, when the tenor and soprano 
voices soared aloft like birds on wing in the beauti- 
ful duet of sweet old ‘‘ Ariel,” our little heart (for 
we were yours then) fluttered up with the voices, 
nor ceased to throb with delightful sensations until 
the last notes of the sacred song were heard no 
more. People sang in those days as though they 
felt it, and we believe they did. All over the church 
might be heard the voices of worshipful hearts 
moved to ‘‘jine in” by the sentiment of the hymn 
or the love of God that pervaded their souls. We 
liked it then; we remember it with pleasure now; 
and we believe that the most fashionable hymn, ren- 
dered in the most artistic manner, by the most 
fashionable choir, will die away and be forgotten in 
an hour, while one of fhe old hymns of which we 
have spoken, sung in the spirit in which they used 
to be sung, will stir men’s souls to their deepest 
denths with the genuine spirit of a revealed religion. 


In New Jersey, many years ago, a good-hearted 
man and his long-tongued, style-talking wife attend- 
ed a social party. Almost every three minutes his 
wife would check him thus: 

““Now. William, don’t lean back in your chair in 
that way.” 

‘*Now, William, don’t talk so loud.” 

‘“Now, William, don’t get quite so noisy over 
there.” 

‘““Now, William, let the girls alone and come and 
set by me.” 

Av just forbearance ceased to be a virtue, and the 
husband, who was really pitied by all in the room, 
arose and said: . 

‘“‘T beg pardon of the company, but as my wife 
insists on being boss all the time, it is right she 
should have all of these.” 

And deliberately he took off his pants and handed 
them to his wife, and then sat down ip his boots 
and drawers, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter from Boston. 

How THE “Hus” PaTrRONIZES OPERA—NEARLY 
Firty THousanD DoLuars EXPENDED FOR ELE- 
VEN Prnrormances—Nizsson’s PRrorirs—THE 
HARVARD CoNCERTS—THE HaNDEL AND HAYDN 
Festival — INTERESTING ORGAN RECITALS—A 
BatcH oF CHAMBER CONCERTS — OPERA AND 
MiIscELLANEOUs NOTES. 

Boston, February 16, 1874. 
Of course the most prominent musical topic to 

write upon from Boston just now, is the recent sea- 
son of Italian opera, given at the Boston Theatre by 
the Strakosch company. Eleven representations 
were given, commencing on the 3d inst. and closing 
on Saturday last. Of the merits of the artists I 
need not write, for Detroit has had an opportunity 
to judge for themselves in that matter. Indeed, the 
troupe came directly from Detroit to Boston, Suf- 
fice it to say Boston looks upon the company as the 
best it has heard for many years, and in many par- 
ticulars the best it has ever heard. Manager Stra- 
kosch does not base his claims for patronage on the 
possession of a single great singer, but there is an 
even excellence throughout his company. It is a 
double company, in fact, with the single exception 
that Miss Cary is the only prima donna contralto. 
Nilsson, however, was the great attraction in Bos- 
ton, and the greatest houses were drawn when she 
appeared. The receipts for the eleven performances 
reached the extraordinary sum of $46,021. Not only 
is this unprecedented in the operatic annals of our 
own city, but the amount far exceeds anything ever 
before reached in America in the same length of 
time. It is interesting to note the results in detail 
as disclosed by the following figures which give the 
gross receipts at each performance : 
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Madame Nilsson sang in the ‘‘ Huguenots,” ‘‘ Mig- 

non,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘Trovatore,” ‘‘ Martha,” ‘‘Don 
Giovanni,” and in ‘‘ Lucia,” when it was given the 
second time, 
_ Any one who has not an intimate knowledge of 
the cost of opera giving would form an idea that 
Max Strakosch must have realized a large amount 
in profits from this handsome exhibit, but this is not 
the case. After paying the theatre managers, 
Madame Nilsson, and his company, he had left only 
$5,000 or $6,000. In the first place, the only terms 
upon which the theatre could be had was for a per- 
centage of 224 per cent. on the gross receipts, and 
this arrangement paid the managers the nice little 
sum of $10,354.71 for the occupancy of the house. 
Meanwhile two dramatic performances were given 
Saturday nights, and on the other evenings the com- 
pany playedelsewhere. Madame Nilsson’s terms are 
even more exacting. Owing to the panic which 
overtook Strakosch in the midst of his New York 
season, Madame Nilsson consented to a revision of 
her contract. In place of receiving a certainty of 
5,000 frances ($1,000, gold) per night, she agreed to 
take a certainty of 2,500 francs ($500, gold) per 
night, together with an equal share of all receipts 
above $3,000. By means of this change, she 
pockets a much larger sum than she would have 
made by the original terms, inasmuch as the busi- 
ness has improved. Her share on the nights in 
which she appeared in this city ranged as follows; 
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The theatre share and Madame Nilsson’s share de- 
ducted, there remained only $23,805.99 with which 
Mr. Strakosch had to pay the salaries of eighty or 
ninety people and all incidental expenses. Consid- 
ering the great risk the manager runs in giving 
opera, the compensation in this instance was cer- 
tainly small. It will be seen that the first week’s re- 
ceipts were $18,569.50, and average of $3,713.90 for 
each of. the five performances, and the second 
week's $27,451.50, with an average of $4,575.25 for 
each of the six representations, the average for the 
whole number of eleven representations being with- 
in a fraction of $4,184. One singular fact is dis- 
closed by the above figures, viz: that Mr. Strakosch 
actually nets a larger sum from a $2,800 house when 
Madame Nilsson does not sing than he does with a 
$4,500 when she does appear. 

Among the members of the opera company who 
won particular favor, aside from Madame Nilsson, 
were Mlle. Torriani, Miss Cary, M. Capoul and M. 
Maurel. Signor Campanini was very successful 
when he was in good voice, but this only happened 
once or twice. Last évening a concert was given at 
the Boston Theater, at which Mlle. Torriani, M. Ca- 
poul and M. Maurel appeared with great success. 
Next Wednesday evening Madame Nilsson, M. Ca- 
poul and M. Maurel are to sing at a concert to be 
given at Music Hall: by Mr. Peck. The ticket sale 
for this latter entertainment has already reached a 
sum in excess of $5,000 and the probabilities are 
that the receipts will be larger than any of the opera 
nights. 

The Harvard Symphony concertS are drawing to 
aclose. The eighth concert of the series took place 
on the 13th, and only two more remain to be given. 
These will occur February 26th, and March 19th. 
On the 13th Mr. George L. Osgood sang some Ger- 
man songs, and Mr. Hugo Leonhard, the pianist, 
played solos by Mozart and Chopin The concert 
overture in A by Rietz, and Schumann’s E flat sym- 
phony constituted the orchestral pieces. Camilla 
Urso is to play a violin concerto in D, by Mozart, 
at the next concert. At the seventh concert, which 
took place January 29th, a new overture by Dudley 
Buck was played with fine success. It is a compo- 
sition of rare merit. It deserves further notice from 
the fact that it is the first American work ever per- 
formed at the Harvard concerts. The Harvard Mu- 
sical Association has never done much for native 
art, and the public at large will be pleased as well 
as surprised at this new departure. Now that Buck’s 
music has been heard, there is no reason why other 
American composers should not receive some con- 
sideration. 

The Handel and Haydn Society are busily engag- 
ed in rehearsing for their Third Triennial Festival, 
which occurs in May next. The affair will be ona 
more elaborate and satisfactory scale than any of 
the previous festivals. It will offen Tuesday even- 
ing, May Sth, and close Sunday evening, May 10th. 
The Theodore Thomas orchestra, augmented from 
among our own musicians to the number of not less 
than eighty, has been engaged for the entire festival. 
The solo department will include such names as 
Miss Edith Wynne, of London, well remembered as 
the prima donna of the Dolby company of two 
years ago; Miss Adelaide Phillipps, Miss Annie 
Louise Cary, Mr. Nelson Varley, Mr George L. Os- 
good, Mr. Winch, Mr. M. W. Whitney, and others 
of our best resident vocalists. Among the works to 
be performed are the new oratorios, ‘‘ St. Peter,” by 
John K. Paine, the new Forty-Sixth Psalm, by 
Dudley Buck, a portion of Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons,” 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Christus” and ‘* Hear my Prayer,” 
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the Ninth or Choral Symphony of Beethoven, the 
‘“St. Matthew Passion” of Bach, Handel’s ‘‘ Judas 
Maccabeeus” and ‘‘ Messiah,” with several new com- 
positions for the grand orchestra. Carl Zerrhan 
and Theodore Thomas are to be conductors. Al- 
together the festival promises to be of great interest. 
Subscription books for a guarantee fund of $40,000, 
are now being circulated for signatures. Season 
tickets, admitting to all the concerts and rehearsals 
of the week, are to be sold for $15. 

Mr. George E. Whitney, the well known organist, 
has begun a series of organ recitals, under the aus- 
pices of the New England Conservatory of Music, 
which promise to be of much interest to organ stu- 
dents and others. They take place at the Conserva- 
tory Hall every Saturday, and the present series will 
nnmber twenty recitals. The object is to give the 
auditors an opportunity to listen to the best music 
of all styles, from Bach to Wagner. Separate pro- 
grammes will be devoted to each composer, and in 
case of the best known names, Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, etc., several performances to each. The 
opening recital, last Saturday, was of a general 
character, and embraced compositions by Bach, 
Handel, Haydn, Beethoven and Mozart. The an- 
nouncements for the future concerts are as follows: 
February 21st, Handel, first programme; February 
28th, Haydn, first programme; March 7th, Mozart, 
first programme; March 14th, Beethoven, first pro- 
gramme; March 21st, Schubert, first programme; 
March 28th, Spohr, first programme; April 4th, 
Rossini, first programme; April 11th, Weber; April 
18th, Mendelssohn, first programme; April 25th. 
Mendelssohn, second programme; May 2d, Mendels- 
sohn, third programme; May 9th, Schuman; May 
16th, Meyerbeer; May 238d, Gounod; May 30th, 
Bach, first programme; June 6th, modern composers 
for the organ, first programme, representing Moritz 
Brosig, of Breslau, W. T. Best, of Liverpool; 
Christian Fink, pupil of the Leipsig Conservatory; 
and Lefebure Wely, of Paris; June 18th, Handel 
second programme; June 20th, Haydn, second pro- 
gramme; June 27th, Mozart, second programme. 

Camilla Urso is to give a series of classical con- 
certs, at Horticultural Hall, commencing on the 
evening of the 23d, and continuing on successive 
Monday evenings, to the number of four. She has 
organized a fine string quartette from the members 
of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club, with herself as 
first violin, and among the other artists engaged are 
Mr. George L. Osgood, tenor, and Mr, Ernest Pera- 
abo, pianist, for the first concert; Miss Clara Doria, 
soprano, and Mr. J. B. Lang, pianist, at the second 
concert; Mr. J. F. Rudolphsen, baritone, and Mr. 
Richard Hoffman, of New York, pianist, at the 
third concert; and Mr. Nelson Varley, tenor, and 
Mr. §. B. Mills, of New York, pianist, for the fourth 
concert. The programmes are fresh and entertain 
ing. ‘ 

Vhe coming month will be filled with concerts of 
all kinds. In addition to the Urso concerts and the 
organ recitals of Mr. Whiting, the following deserve 
mention: 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club are giving a 
series of Saturday evening concerts of chamber mu- 
sic, at the Meionaon, havigg commenced on the 7th 
inst. Mr. Carlyle Petersilea is engaged in giving a 
series of ten piano-forte recitals, at Wesleyan Hall, 
and is to perform all the Beethoven Sonatas, in seri- 
atim. Two of the concerts have already been given, 
and the series will run until May 29th. Mr. Frede- 
rick Boscovitz gave the first of three classical piano- 
forte recitals, at the hall of the Apollo Club, on the 
12th. The other entertainments of the course occur 
March 5th and 27th. Mr. J. B. Lang is to give four 
concerts at Mechanics’ Hall, Thursday afternoons, 
February 19th, and March 5th, 12th and 26th. 
Among the artists who are to assist him are Miss 
Therese Liebe, the violinist, Miss Clara Doria, Messrs. 
Nolson Varley, George L. Osgood, Charles R. 
Hayden, August Fries, Wulf Fries, and members of 


the Mendelssohn Quintette Club. Madame Made- 
line Schiller is to give three piano-forte recitals at 
Mechanics’ Hall, Friday afternoons February 27th 
and March 13th and 27th. Messrs. George L. Os- 
good, the tenor, and Hugo Leonhard, the pianist, are 
to give four weekly recitals at Mechanics’ Hall, 
Wednesday afternoons, March 11th, 18th, 25th, and 
April ist. 

Then there is a long list of benefit and ‘miscella- 
neous concerts which would occupy too much space 
to enumerate. 

The New York Glee and Madrigal Singers are to 
give several other concerts this season, The next 
one occurs on the 25th inst. 

Caroline Richings-Bernard, and her Old Folks 
concert company, are to give a series of six concerts 
at Music Hall, commencing March 23d. 

Mr. A. P. Peck’s benefit concert in April will be 
an affair of unusual interest. The Thomas orchestra 
will assist, and several eminent artists. 

The Kellogg English Opera Troupe were to have 
opened a two weeks’ season at the Boston Theatre, 
March 9th, taking the time allotted originally to the 
Aimee Opera Bouffe Troupe, but now that the latter 
has left Mexico earlier than was anticipated and will 
probably be here in time, the English opera season 
will probably be given up. Soin placeof ‘‘ Martha” 
we shall have “ La Fille de Madame Angot ” 

Miss Abby Noyes’s annual benefit concert occurs 
at Tremont Temple, next Thursday evening. Miss 
Noyes is the popular and obliging cashier at Ditson 
& Co.’s music store, where she has faithfully served 
the public, and the musical profession particularly, 
more than twenty years. 

Mr. W. J. D. Leavitt’s oratorio of ‘‘The Corona- 
tion of David,” will be performed at Tremont Tem- 
ple, Wednesday’evening, March 4th. 

Dudley Buck has composed an andante and Scher- 
zo Fantastique expressly for the Beethoven Quintette 
Club. 

Boston will have a new hall for concerts, next sea- 
son, and in all prebability a new opera house and a 
new theater. 

RANGER. 


A Novel and Ingenious Invention. 


Mr. Granville Wood, of this city, has recently in- 
vented, and applied for a patent, upon what he calls 
an automatic music desk. This little device is read- 
ily attached to the ordinary desk, or book rack of a 
piano or organ, or in fact to any music stand; and 
by an ingenious arrangement of metallic arms the 
leaves of music are held nicely in place, and by sim- 
ply striking a lever or key that projects forward 
just above the key board of the instrument, they are 
quickly turned over, one by one, as the performer 


desires without the slightest inconvenience. We 
have no doubt this improvement will be hailed with 
great joy by all who have felt the great inconve- 
nience and annoyance occasioned by being obliged 
to stop in the midst of a piece of music and turn 
the leaves, thereby materially marring the beauty of 
it, and often destroying it altogether. 

Mr. Wood has produced this unique piece of 
workmanship at the suggestion of one of our promi- 
nent music teachers here, and we congratulate him 
in so successfully meeting the wants of all players 
of music. We have seen the automatic music desk 
in operation, and can truly say we believe it to be a 
success, inasmuch as ft does all the inventor claims 
for it. It is gotten up in a neat and tasty style, and 
by the convenient method with which it is secured 
to the instrument without disfiguring it in the least, 
it is highly ornamental as well as useful. 


There is nothing purer than honesty, nothing 
sweeter than charity, nothing warmer than love, 
nothing richer than wisdom, nothing brighter than 
virtue, and nothing more steadfast than faith. These 
united in one mind form the purest, the sweetest, 
the richest, the brightest, and the most steadfast 
happiness. 


A Pun Too Good To Be Lost. 


Early in the present century, two distinguished 
divines in England—Jay and Fuller, both noted for 
love of fun and dry jokes, as well as for erudite 
wisdom in things pertaining to the heavenly and 
divine, were traveling in a stage coach through a 
rural part of England. In passing on their way, 
busily engaged in the recherche conversation which 
would naturally arise and be kept up by two great 
minds thus brought in close proximity, Fuller, with 
upturned eye through the window of the coach, es- 
pied an owl, perched on the branch of a tree by the 
road-side, With a twinkle in the eye, and a smiling, 
bland countenance, he exclaims: 

‘““My dear brother, what a beautiful Jay/” the 
index finger pointing to the bird on the tree. 

Jay, in a demure, thoughtful manner, surveyed 
the bird in his perch on the tree, and replied: 

“Brother Fuller, that’s not a Jay, it can’t be a 
Jay, for it’s Fuller in the head, its Fuller in the eye, 
its Fuller all over.” 


Prayrna By Music.—Prayers need not always be 
expressed in words. Profound emotions and yearn- 
ings of heart may go up to God without clothing 
themselvesin language. Henry Ward Beecher gives 
a fine illustration in the experience of John Zundel, 
one of the best organists in America. When he was 
converted and united with the church, he said to 
Mr. Beecher: 

‘‘TIt seems that everything in the world is new. 
Last night I prayed, but not as you do.” 

‘Mr. Beecher asked him what he meant, and he 
answered, ‘‘I do not speak my prayers.” 

“Well, how do yo pray ?” 

‘*On the piano always,” was the reply. 

Mr. Beecher says he would sit down at the piano 
when in a prayerful mood, shut his eyes, and pray 
with his fingers; and then adds, ‘‘I did not wonder 
at it when I heard his music.” 


Consecration of Art. 

Says Hans Christian Andersen of Jenny Lind, in 
his “Story of My Life;” ‘‘ On one occasion only 
did I hear her express her joy in her talent and her 
self-consciousness. It was during her last residence 
in Copenhagen. Almost every evening she appeared 
either in the opera or at concerts; every hour was in 
requisition. She heard of a society, the object of 
which was to assist unfortunate children, and to 
take them out of the hands of their parents, by 
whom they were misused and compelled either to 
beg or steal. ‘ 

“« «Tet me,’ said she, ‘ give a night’s performance 
for the benefit of these poor children; but we will 
have double prices!’ 

‘*Such a performance was given, and returned 
large proceeds. When she was informed of this, 
and that by this means a number of poor children 
would be benefited for several years, her counten- 
ance beamed, and the tears filled her eyes 

‘‘Is it not beautiful,” she said, “that I can sing 
so ? ” 

“Through her I first became_sensible of the holi- 
ness there isin art; through her I learned that one 
must forget one’s self in the service of the Supreme.” | 


Nornuine Goop THAT 1s Foreorren,—Dickens 
wrote: ‘There is nothing beautiful and good that 
dies and is forgotten. An infant, a prattling child 
dying in a cradle, will live again in the bitter 
thoughts of those who loved it—play its part, 
though its body be burned to ashes or drowned in 
the deepest sea. There is not an angel added to the 
hosts of heaven but does its blessed work on earth 
in those that love it here. Dead! Oh, if the good 
deeds of human creatures could be traced to their 
source, how beautiful would even death appear ; 
for how much charity, mercy, purified affection, 
would be seen to have their growth in dusty graves,’ 


Music as an agent for promoting health is of high 
value. If invalids would devote an hour or two 
daily to practicing vocal music, it would often res- 
tore them to health. Persons with weak lungs ma 
thus ward off fatal lung disease. The effect on both 
body and mind is excellent. 
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Opera in America. 


Disguise it as we may, plaster it over with all the 
tinsel and trumpery thrown at random{into the per- 
formances of the artists that are going through our 
country, giving, as they profess to do, the operas of 
the great masters, when analyzed, will be found in 
a large majority to consist of the weakest incon- 
gruities, and basest absurdities of the operatic stage. 
We are not unmindful of the truth that this is a hu- 
miliating concession, yet it is, nevertheless, true; 
and a fearless expose of this evil, we deem the axe 
at the root of the tree in the renovation of the opera 
and drama gf the future, which we cannot but be- 
lieve is grand and ennobling. 

That a reform in this direction is sorely needed 
who can deny? Who can shut his eyes, as he sur- 
veys the condition of the drama or the opera, 
to the fact that the houses are nightly opened only 
to show the peculiar qualities of this or that popular 
actor, this or that favorite singer, and especially 
those whose celebrity has been fashioned and nur- 
tured on a foreign soil, and by import from “‘ foreign 
climes ” commands the greatest respect. Who cannot 
see that the operas of the present are written with a 
distinct view to the exhibition of the powers of 
particular ‘‘stars,” and that it has become a matter 
of indifference with a vast majority of opera goers, 
what particular work of art may be submitted to 
their senses? Here in the west, perhaps, we should 
go back to the days when the opera was in its swad- 
dling garb, and its cradle, for the works which ean 
be jusily appreciated. Yet, even here in the west, 
we fain to knew something of the grand old oper- 
atic airs of Handel, Gluck, Mozart, and a Beethoven, 
as held up to us in his ove great dramatic work, the 
ideal of human grandeur and purity, to which alone 
he thought his music capable of being wedded on 
the stage. What, then, is the conclusion to which 
we are driven from the above? Simply, and unmis- 
takably, that our Italian opera houses have degener- 
ated into mere fashionable lounging places for the 
lazy rich, and those who have as little regard for 
art (outside the fashions of society in which they 
move) as they have of the air that sustains them 
along the pathway of a life that does nothing for 
God, or a world they are obligated to sustain in the 
sphere called to move. 

The analysis of the whole then, as we view it 
from the standpoint we occupy, as to the opera or 
drama, is in the hands of the ‘‘ mercenary under- 
takers,” who bury their artists on the approved plan 
of disposition in the conventionalisms of society. 
If rich, and can pay for talent, all right. So when 
criticism is brought to the test, the same potent in 
fluence of the pen, well paid for, can buy the brains 
of the greatest artist living, and push him into pub- 
lic favor. The truth is, the opera is nothing more, 
in the main, than a tragic poem recited in musical 
sounds. This is clearly revealed in its origin and 
original use; and we cannot close what we have to 
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Say so well as by quoting from the London Musical 


Times, which says: 
‘That in spite of the shallowness of popular tastes 


the musical art does advance; that it will eventually 
reconquer that vast field for the display of its highest 
qualities, the stage; that, in fact, there is a future 


and a great future for the musical drama, we do not 
for a moment? doubt. The progress of all art, be- 
tween one phase of its development and another, 
may be slow, nay, almostimperceptible. It is dur- 
ing these more or less protracted hazy intervals, that 
the critical police are busiest, going their rounds 
and turning their dark lanterns that way and that, 
in the often vain attempt to show us whither we are 
going. And while criticism is still thus engaged, 
the rising sun of creative genius will, sooner or later, 
scatter the fogs before it, till we are standing once 
more in the glorious light of a new day. We are 
now in a state of transition; but beyond the some- 
what labyrinthian strivings of the day, we look with 
the eye of faith to the fulfillment of the prophecies, 
the legacies of Mozart and Beethoven, contained in 
‘Don Giovanni’ and ‘ Fidelio.’” 


Home—Country—aAll the World. 


We love our natal home, our native place,- our 
native land. Though humble the cot where 
bern, and far removed from the pomp and 
splendors of the rich and opulent of the ‘‘ city’s gay 
throng” and pageantry; yet, after all, there is a pecu- 
liar and distinct link of attachment belonging to 
each of these relationships. But patriotism is the 
bond of the whole, and he who loves his country 
loves his home and all between. That love of coun- 
try is as potent as ever, that pure unalloyed patrio- 
tism is as strong and controlling a prineiple as ever, 
we believe, and its truthfulness is stereotyped and 
indelibly fixed in the hearts of the survivors of those 
whe imperiled their lives in the late struggle for 
the perpetuity of our government. 

But at home and iv-our country this sentiment, 
like the light of heaven and the air we breathe, is so 
familiar, that we are scarcely conscious of its pres- 
ence unless reflection be powerfully awakened to it 
by the return of some national or domestic occasion 
on which we are wont to felicitate ourselves and 
those who are dear to us, on tis course of so much 
of our mutual felicity. Let us, then do all we can 
to perpetuate the love we bear for the “dear old 
home ”—the dear old country—and the precious 
associations clustering around them. 


Mons. Mazurette’s Classic Concert. 

Since our last issue the musical pool has been re- 
peatedly troubled by the stepping in, from home 
and abroad, of those, who, from prevalent assump- 
tion of artistic merit assumed, or feigned efforts to 
obtain a healing balm which for a time past has 
riven, on account of financial trouble. Scarcely a 
day passes without seeing the city flooded with 
flaming hand bills, announcing some musical enter- 
tainment for the evening. And scarcely an evening 
passes without seeing the multitude pour forth to 
listen in raptures to everything that is offered them, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent. Indeed, if we do 
not have concerts and opera ten evenings to the 
week, the reason is obviously because the week does 
not contain so many evenings. There seems to be 
a perfect mania in regard to this subject. On one 
evening we have the Strakosch Opera Company, 
comprising four of Europe’s best artists, together 
with the choicest of our own, whose rich tones and 
charming harmony have delighted every ear that 
has heard them. Then we have a concert from our 
own “‘ Detroit Musical Society,” which bids fair to 
gain a musical immortality in the superior rendition 
of music of a classical character, and in a manner 
reflecting the highest praise upon our home talent. 
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The Scotch Musical Association gaye an entertain 
ment consisting of many fine selections from Irish 
and English ballads, together with a few numbers 
from opera and oratorio. The Howard Dramatic 
Club played ‘‘ Old Phil’s Birthday,” and the farce 
‘‘Tci on Parle Francais.” There was also a musica 
interlude, of quite pleasing character, between the 
pieces. 

Mons. Mazurette’s concert opened by his perform- 
ance of ‘‘La Galante,” by Hummel, ‘‘ Marche de 
Nuit,” by Gottschalk, and ‘‘ Lucia de Lammermoor ”’ 
(fastasia), by Liszt. In the rendition of these, as 
also all the numbers performed throughout the con 
cert by Mons. M., the physical power displayed was 
truly astonishing. His wrist, hand and fingers 
have acquired a variety of positions, and a facility 
of execution, perfectly marvellous; and in the per 
formance of octaves, reiterations of the same note, 
extending and sweeping arpiggios, florid legato and 
stacato passages, in short, all known difficulties 
which have successively arisen from the great mas- 
ters, in every variety of style, he seems to have con- 
quered. 

His touch is not the least surprising feature in his 
mechanical acquirements. It is elastic, equal, va- 
ried, and so entirely under control that he ean de- 
velop no fewer than four distinct kinds of tone at 
one and the same time. Thus, while with one hand 
he plays a simple air, accompanied with full harmo- 
nies, the former standing out from the latter like the 
human voice, with the other he plays a base, and at 
the same time fills up the intervals between the notes 
with most beautifully contrasted roulades and ar- 
peggios. Mrs. Bliss delighted the audience with a 
charming rendition of the song ‘‘ Light of My Soul, 
receiving, as it deserved, a hearty encore. Her voice 
is rich and powerful, partaking somewhat, we 
think, of the contralto in its upper register; but her 
care in cultivation, and skillful management, does 
much towards covering up this element of tone. 
The quintette for piano, violin, alto, violoncello, and 
contra bass, was a clever performance of this beau- 
tiful quintette by the celebrated J. Herz, the emi- 
nent French composer. We can scarcely see where- 
in this could have been improved, except in one or 
two slight discrepancies in time, and when in like 
number of instances the piano was a little too loud 
for the other instruments. The singing of Mr. 
Thompson, in both his songs, as also in his ¢mpromp- 
tw assumption of Mr. Beecher’s part in the vocal 
duet, was good. Seldom have we listened to the 
rendering of the beautiful song, ‘‘Sleep Well, Sweet 
Angel,” with greater satisfaction and delight. The 
grand duet, by Madame and Mons. M., ‘‘L’Orient,” 
was a masterly exhibition of skill in execution, dex- 
terity and power seldom met with in a lady per- 
former. The violoncello solo, ‘‘ Le Desir,” piano, 
violin, alto, contra bass accompaniment, was assur- 
edly the best performed number of the choice pro- 
gramme, That Mr. Spiel is an artist there is no 
question, indeed it is not too much to say he has 
few superiors. His tone is of exquisite sweetness, 
yet full of fire and power; his intonation is most 
accurate, his bowing is very effective, his style of 
playing neat and finished, and his power of expres- 
sion very great. His theme he gave with great 
pathos and beauty, his adagios and singing passages 
are full of feeling and passion; his double stops in 
thirds, sixths and octaves are highly finished and 
effective, and he exhibits many of the difficulties of 
his instrument in a way showing himself to bea 
perfect master of it. We have said thus much of 
Mr. 8. under the conviction that the true capabilities 
of the violoncello are not understood or duly appre- 
ciated as one of the effective musical instruments in 
use. It seems to us to be an instrument lost sight 
of under the shadow of the piano, and violin, and 
some other instruments, and what is wanted to place 
it in the light its importance demands is frequent 
exhibitions of its merits like that given by Mr. Spiel 
at Mons. Mazurette’s interesting concert. 
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Politeness. 


How often is the fact declared that true politeness 
is an offspring of benevolence and modesty, and 
that true refinement has its seat only in the heart 
And yet how few, who wish to give their children 
“‘ accomplishments,” realize the fact? A boy or girl 
may be turned off for the training of the dancing- 
master and the boarding-school—may be refined and 
re-refined by the tailors and mantau-makers—join 
the gayest companions in the most fashionable 
places of resort for the genteel—in short, may be 
‘‘brought out” with all the aids of wealth and of 
every rule and ceremony that can be taught, and 
yet remain destitute of politeness. Whereas, the 
individual who has a kind, benevolent and noble 
disposition — has this cultivated and fostered by par- 
ents and associates, and becomes acquainted with 
that only which is pure truth and virtue, may, with 
the most superficial knowledge of conventional cus- 
toms, be truly polite and genteel. And the former, 
by proper cultivation of the heart, may be made po- 
lite and amiable—as the latter, by being taught to be 
kind by rule, and to feel according to fashion, may 
become genteel in manner. The heart is that which 
governs the limbs; and the former must be sound to 
direct aright the latter. 

In proof of this, we often see children, literally 
brought up ‘tin the woods,” who are barbarous in 
the drawing-room, but who, for associates, for mod- 
esty and generosity, are preferable to tens of thous- 
ands of the gayest and most fashionable belles and 
beaux. One have hearts—the others starch. And 
when your true dandy gentleman of starch and 
gilding comes into the country, even clever people 
have a disposition to avoid the whole tribe and lock 
the doors. 


Raymond’s Reed Organ Gems, 


We have before us a book of 104 pages for the 
Reed Organ, Cabinet Organ, and Melodeon, con- 
sisting of music in variety, from the simple waltz, 
polka, schottische, mazurka, marches, nocturnes and 
choice operatic selections. The author in his preface 
says—‘‘It has been my aim to make the music 
of a bright pleasing character as most of the music 
published for the Reed organ is in the form of 
voluntaries, or pieces for church service, which, 
however, meritorious they may be, is not what the 
majority of the people want or care for.” 

We have in the book before us one whose difficult 
ties will not exclude it from the use and study of the 
amateur and performer of the most modest preten- 
sions, while they are sufficient to give zest to its 
study, and make those engaged in the performance 
of its varied contents feel that they have something 
to accomplish. Its merits will stimulate and gratify 
the interests of the practitioner, being easily appreci- 
able and fully satisfactory The selections of the 
music are judiciously made, comprising some of the 
choicest from the leading operas, popular waltzes, 
marches and polkas, together with some of the 
author’s own compositions, making a choice collec- 
tion and one of the most desirable books of the kind 
which has fallen under our inspection. We commend 
it to those desirous of obtaining a good book for the 
organ, or a good collection of music. For sale 
wholesale and retail, by C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 
Jefterson avenue, Detroit. 


Grammatical Exquisite. 


A bright little Miss, who was “being taught” 
grammar to perfection by her parents and friends, 
and who strove with them to accomplish the object. 
in conversing with another about a flower, asked 
her, ‘‘ Am you ever sawn it?” Much as we may 
laugh at her expression, its doubtful whether we can 
deny that, upon regular principles, it is correct. 
The tyranny of ‘‘custom” and the usages of ‘‘ the 
most popular writers,” have put it out of our power 
to follow nature in the choice of words, Our lan- 


guage is very irregular, and perfection in it is a 
point to which the most extravagant ultraist will 
never climb. For example, children ignorant of 
the irregular declensions of verbs will decline them 
all regular. Teach them the word see and they will 
learn that of se-ed,; teach saw and they will add saw- 
ed; when connected they will say, like my heroine, 
sawn; teach them go and they will learn go-ed; 
teach them went and they will teach you went-ed, 
did did-ed, etc. 


New Music.—On Our Table. 


Mussrs. C. J. Wuitney & Oo. have sent us the fol- 
lowing new and popular pieces, just issued: ‘‘I’ve 
Gathered Them In; or, The Old Graye Digger,” 
‘““Q Fair Dove, O Fond Dove,” ‘‘Homeless To- 
Night,” ‘‘ You and J,” “‘Dare I Tell?” and ‘‘ Thous- 
and Island Polka” The above publications are all 
of superior worth, and fast winning their easy way 
to popularity with the lovers of really good and 
available music. The ‘‘Old Grave Digger,” by C. 
A. White, a song for bass or contralto; is one of the 
finest and most effective we have ever heard, and 
will doubtless attain a popularity equal, if not be- 
yond its predecessor of the same name. Its melody 
is rich and dignified, set chastely to the old man’s 
soliloquy, and made doubly effective by the accomp- 
animent, in which the tolling of the church bell is 
strikingly imitated. . ‘‘ Homeless To-Night,” by the 
same author, is a touching and sweet little ballad, 
elegantly embellished. ‘‘ You and I,” by Madame 
Lami, is a pretty and very attractive ballad, for so- 
prano voice, and since the authoress sang it in our 
city, its being sought for with an avidity surprising. 
‘‘Dare I Tell?” it is commendation enough to say 
is a song finding a conspicuous place in the reper- 
toire of Mile. Nilsson, and we predict it will soon 
find its way to the pianos of all desiring a beautiful 
song. O Fair Dove, O Fond Dove,” a lovely song 
of a loving swain in quest of his love faraway. We 
do not exaggerate in saying there is love enough in 
this song to supply a large neighborhood of lovers; 
and yet we could scarcely wish it less, the sentiment 
of words and music are so happily united. ‘‘ Thou- 
sand Island Polka,”’—a nice instrumental piece of 
moderate difficulty. Already quite popular. 

S. Brarmarp’s Sons, of Cleveland, Ohio, the ex- 
tensive and justly popular music publishers, send 
us the following, some of which were received too 
late to notice in our last number, but which we now 
gladly commend to our readers: 

Tur Musica, OFFERING is the general title of a 
collection of popular songs comprising ten numbers 
by 8. K. Whiting. The titles are, ‘‘ My Dear Old 
Home,” ‘‘The Dear Old Cottage,” ‘‘ Evelyn Lee,” 
‘‘Meet Me, Maggie May,” ‘‘ The Love of Katy Did,” 
‘‘ Sweet Bessie Brown” (duet), ‘The Name of One 
I Love,” ‘‘ Sweet Annie Lee,” “‘Am I Dreaming?” 
“If my Kate Offended Be.” The a ove are all 
pleasant, easy songs, with simple accompaniments, 
evidently designed for home use, and will doubtless 
wend their way into many a family, enabling it to 
pass the happy hours in sihging over and over their 
sweet melodies, thereby carrying joy and gladness 
to many hearts. 

Also, from the same, ‘‘ Belle, The Beautiful 
Blonde,” song and dance, ‘‘ Drop One Bright Tear 
for Me,” ballad, and ‘‘ Down Amongst the Daisies,” 
all of which will be found attractive with those de- 
siring music of a popular character requiring little 
study in its rendition. 

‘“ The Fun of the Fair,”—comic fantasie—for the 
piano. In this piece we have introduced, in medley 
form, a number of old familiar melodies happily 


wrought together. Among them will be found 
“The Man with the Indian Drum,” ‘‘ Captain Jinks 
of the Horse Marines,” and ‘‘ Pretty Jemima,” ar- 
ranged in a manner, requiring the overcoming of no 
severe difficulties in rendition, but just enough to 
make it interesting and full of ‘‘fun” to master. 
All the above music may be obtained of C. J. 
Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


There is a sea beach at Manchester, near Cape 
Ann, Massachusetts, which is remarkable for its 
“musical tone.” As you step briskly over it, a dis- 
tinct and somewhat clear, shrill note is heard which 
seems to be upon the key of © of the treble scale. 
By scraping or shuffling the foot over the sand the 
notes may be prolonged, and it is loudest when the 
sand is driest. Hugh Miller mentions a similar 
phenomenon on a beach upon the coast of Scotland. 


“Du Tuery ?’—A wager was laid on the Yankee 
peculiarity to answer one question by asking another. 
To decide the bet, a Down Easter was interrogated. 
“T want you,” said the bettor, ‘‘to give me astraight- 
forward answer to a plain question.” ‘‘I kin do it, 
mister,” said the Yankee. ‘Then why is it New 
Englanders always answer a question by asking one 
in return ?” ‘*Du they ?” was Jonathan’s reply. 


OLD AND YounG.— 
The old folks sent the boys to bed, 
But out of the window, over the shed, 
They went to the ground for a little spree— 
But it’s the same as it used to be. 


The damsels old they fume and fret; 

They say they never saw such a set 

Of girls as these—‘‘ they make so free;” 

But they're just like the girls that used to be. 


PosttIvELY THE Last.—The Worcester Evening 


Gazette thus disposes of “ Mary’s Lamb:” 


‘Mary had a little lamb,” 
We've heard it o’er and o’er, 
Until the little lamb’s become 
A perfect little bore! 


So I propose there shall be dug, 
A grave both deep and wide, . 

In which that lamb and all its bards 
Be buried side by side. 


Sounp Apyice.—When you are living be very 
kind, generous, and do as much good as you can to 
your relations, but leave them nothing when you die, 
and you will be sure to be missed by them. 


THACKERAY tells of an Irish woman begging of him 
who when she saw him putting his hand in his 
pocket, cried out: i 


“May the biessings of God follow you all the days 
of your life”’—but when he drew out his snuff box, 
immediately added—‘‘ and never overtake you.” 


‘*NorHine reminds me so much of Balaam and 
his ass,” exclaimed an irate gentleman, ‘‘as two 
women stopping in church to indulge in their ever- 
lasting talk stopping the way for those who wish to 
get out, and make themselves the subject of criti- . 
cism.” 

‘But you forget my dear,” replied his wife, meekly 
‘“Tt was the angel that stopped the way, and the ass 
spoke afterward.” 


“ JAMES JENKINS,” said a school-master to his 
pupil, ‘‘what is an average?” ‘‘A thing sir,” an- 
swered the scholar promptly, ‘‘that hens lay on.” 
‘‘ Why do you say that you silly boy ?” replied the 
pedagogue. ‘‘ Because sir,” said the youth, “I 
heard a gentleman say the other day as a hen would 
lay, on an average, a hundred and twenty eggs a 


Freperick Loceyrr, of London, wrote the pithy 
verse: 
‘They eat and drink, and scheme and plot, 
And go to church on Sunday: 
And many are afraid of God, 
And more of Mrs. Grundy. 


Wutson, the celebrated vocalist, was upset in his 
carriage near Edinburgh. A Scotch paper, after 
recording the incident said: ‘‘We are happy to state 
that he was able to appear on the following evening 
in three pieces,” 
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LEGER LINES. 


ODDITIES AND FUN. 


“Liszr has composed a wedding cantata for the son of the 
Duke of Saxe-Weimer. 

RUBENSTEIN is spending the winter in Italy. 

THE churches in Boston pay $142,000 per annum for their 
choir music. 

A NEW theater is to be built on Fifth Avenue, New York, 
to cost $2,000,000. 

CAMPANINI, the tenor, receiyes 20,000 francs per month 
from the Messrs. Strakosh. 


Ir is proposed to unite all the musical societiesin America 
at the celebration Centennial, in Philadelphia. 


MOZART'S MSS. recently purchased for the Royal Library 
Berlin, number 631 pieces. 

ROBERT FRANZ has received $46,000 from his friends and 
admirers. 

AN exchange, speaking of a concert, says: “ Miss T. Deum 
sang a very nice song.” 

MADAME ERARD offers two grand pianos as prizes to the 
best players, lady and gentleman, in the Paris Conserva- 
tory. 

A GUARANTEE fund of $40,000 is to be obtained for the 
Handel and Haydn triennial festival. 

Miss KELLOGG’s English opera closed in New York last 
week. 

P.S. GILMORE is giving Sunday evening concerts in New 
‘York. 

Miss COLVILLE, the American prima donna, is winning 


magnificent triumphs in Italy. 
MADAME ANNA BISHOP was complimented with a benefit 
in San Francisco recently. . 


“ MAEBZEL, who inyented the metronome, was born in 1776 
and died in 1855. 


MOZART composed a symphony for a full orchestra when 
only eight years old. 


' WEBER’s “ Der Freischutz” has been performed 250 times 
in Liepsig, and 389 times in Berlin, in the last fifty years. 


RICHARD WAGNER has made more money out of his 
opera of “ Tannhauser,” than Mozart made by all his glori- 
ous works which have rendered his name immortal. 


Ir 1s 130 years since Handel brought out the Messiah in 
Dublin for the first time. 


THE first music book published in this country was a 
church psalm book, by Rey. John Tufts, of Newberry, Mass., 
in 17120r 1714. It contained forty-eight tunes. Prior-to its 
publication not more than six tunes were known in any 
congregation. 


A WRITER in the Wew England Chronicle, in 1728, says: 
“if we once begin to sing by note, the next thing will be to 
pray by rule, and preach by rule, and then comes popery.” 


GOUNAUD says he has composed most of his operas after 
midnight, and has seldom written a line of musie in day- 
time. 

THEODORE THOMAS has commenced a series of matinee 
concerts in New York, connecting, with his full orchestra, 
a number of distinguished vocal and instrumental soloists. 
They will be a success, no doubt. 


FRANZ ABT calls the new opera he is writing for America 
“The Sharpshooter.” 


TAMBERLIK did not sing with Lucca and Di Murska at 
Havana, and $25,000 were withdrawn from the subscription 
in consequence. 


MLLE. SCHNEIDER has purchased a lot in Paris for nearly 
250,000 francs, and intends to build a house costing 1,000,000 
francs. Opera bouffe pays. 


THE King of Bavaria has conferred on Wagner the order 
of Maximilian for science and art. 


PATTI cleared 9,323 roubles and a diamond and pearl 
breast-pin at her recent benefit in Moscow. 


-GOBATTI, the Italian composer, whose opera, “‘Les Goths,” 
has been so successful, is only twenty-three years old. 


THe Duke of Edinburgh recently played the violin at a 
concert in aid of the soap fund of the East London baths 
and wash-houses. How Americans would rush to see a 
“yeal Duke ” fiddle for soap. 


Two American compositions will be performed at the 
Triennial Festival of the Handel and Haydn Society. J. K. 
Paine’s' oratorio, “ St. Peter,” and Dudley Buck’s setting of 
the 46th Psalm, “ God is our refuge.” 


THE Harvard Musical Association is really waking up. It 
recently gave a composition by an American composer. 


HANDEL'S “ Messiah” has been produced at the Cirque 
in the Champs Elysees for the first time in Paris. It was 
very successful. It has taken one hundred and thirty-two 
years for the work to reach the French capital, 


A wibow of the name of Rugg having taken a Mr. Price 
for her second husband, and being asked by a friend how 
she liked the change, replied, “O, I have sold my old Rugg 
for a good Price.” 


WE notice in a North Carolina paper the marriage of a 
Mr. James Playne to Miss Rebecca Plank. If that plank 
don’t get the rough edges playned off, we are no judges of 
human nature. 


THAT Dutchman’s apprentice had a dreadful hard time of 
it—he never got up early enough for breakfast, always ‘got 
flogged for dinner, and then what was left of dinner was 
warmed up for his supper. 


“ARE you going west next week, Mr. T.,” said a lady. 
“Yes, I think I shall,” was the reply. ‘ Well, if I knew 
where to write and who to write to, I would write to my un- 
cle in Ohio.” 


“MA, ain’t Joe Smith a courtin’ our Meley ?” 

“No; what makes.you thinks so.” 

“Why, always when he comes near her she sorter leans 
up to him like a pig to a warm jamb.” 

“There, Alley, go and bring in some chips.” 


AN Irishman sold a horse, warranted “without fault.” 
The buyer found him stone blind, and complained accord- 
ingly. ““By me sowl,” said Pat, ‘ but that’s not his fault, 
it’s only his misfortune sure.” 


CHILDREN are inquisitive little bodies; for instance : 
“What does cleave mean, pa?” ‘It means to unite togeth- 
er.” “Does John unite the wood when he cleaves it?” 
“Hem, well it means to separate.” ‘ Well, pa, does a man 
separate from his wife when he cleaves to her.” ‘ Hem, 
hem, don’t ask so many foolish questions, child.” 


CONSOLATION.—Piron, the celebrated French wit, had 
foretold the fate of a stupid play to its author, and the event 
justified his prediction. ‘I have at least one consolation,” 
said the author, “the audience did not hiss my play.” “I 
believe you,” said Piron, ‘for it is impossible to hiss and 
gape at the same time.” 


A RED-CHEEKED, golden-haired scholar of four, runs 
home from school, and running first to mother, earnestly 
asks, ‘‘ Ma, did you ever thee my thcool-marm ? ” 

* Oh yes, once.” 

“Wal,” says he, slapping his hands, and jumping triumph- 
antly, “wal, don’t you with you went to thcool, tho’st you 
could thee her every day, ath Ido?” 


DESCRIPTION OF A YANKEE.—‘‘We are born in haste,” 
says an American writer, ‘ we finish our education on the 
run, we marry on the wing, we make a fortune in a stroke, 
and lose it in the same manner; to make and lose it in the 
twinkling of aneye. Our body is a locomotive, going at the 
rate of twenty-five miles an hour; our soul a high pressure 
engine; our life is a shooting star; and death overtakes us 
at last like a flash of Ilghtning.” 


“ WILL you keep an eye on my horse, my son, while I step 
in and get a drink? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

(Stranger goes in, gets his drink, comes out and finds his 
horse missing. } 

“Where is my horse, boy ?” 

“ He’s runn’d away, sir.” 

“Didn't I tell you to take care of him, you young scamp ?” 

“No sir, you tell’d me to keep my eye on him, and I did 
till he got clean out o’sight.” 


OVER caution and over preparation not unfrequently de- 
feat their own object. Washington Irving tells us of a 
Dutchman who, having to leap a ditch, went back a mile 
that he might have a good run at it, and found himself so 
completely winded when he arrived at it again, that he was 
obliged to sit down on the wrong side to recover his wasted 
breath. 


SISTER NANCE AND THE AGER. — We were traveling, 
not long since, in Illinois, and called at a house near the 
road side to solicit a. drink of water, when the following 
conversation occurred : 

“Well, my boy, how long have you lived here ?” 

“JT don’t know, sir, but mother says ever since I was 
born.” 

“Have you any brothers or sisters ? *” 

Yes, a few.” 

“How many?” 

“Ten or leven, I reckon.” 

* All living ?” 

“Was when I counted ’em last.” 

“Pretty healthy here, isn’t it?” 

* Yes, but sometimes we have a little ager.” 

“ Any of you got it now?” 

“Yes, a few on us is going to have the shakes this after- 
noon.” 

“How many?” 

“Why, all on us except sister Nance, and she’s sich a darn 
cross critter, the ager won't take on her; and if it did she is 
so cussed contrary she wouldn’t shake, no how you could 
fix her.” 


‘FRESH IMPORTATION, 


We have just opened a yery large invoice of 


Violins, 
Violin Cases, 
Violin Bows, 
Violin Trimmings of all kinds, 

Violoncellos, 

Violoncello Trimmings, 
Guitars, 

Guitar Trimmings, &c., 
Which are now ready for sale, and we invite every one’s atten- 
tion to our stock before purchasing for the Spring trade. 

We also expect on or about the 5th of this month 1,000 buudles 
of the very finest quality of Gut Strings for Violin, which, 
taken in connection with stock now on hand, will make the 
most complete assortment of Musical Goods in the Weat. Call 
on us and see for yourselves. No trouble to show Goods. 


0. J. WHITNEY & CO.., 
197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


SONG JOURNAL 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1874. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums: 


8 Subseribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth ........ $ 1 50 


Fi) § ss ae hs OC Tideeaedee 2 50 
10 * Stbe by Lys Me Wenevaae 5 00 
15 a“ “ s Le eaeteaa | 10 O0 
20 ss Us 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 U3 = 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 MS < 1 % “ with Stool 30 00 
40 = e 1 Evans” Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 be ee 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 as - 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 

100 < » 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 

BtylO O..8). de wccsccneee 100 00 
125 y % 1 Estey Organ, 5stops,style D 125 00 
150 L se 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 

CBBC. ccccecccceccecece «++» 150 00 
200 « a 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 Cs bit 1 = ss 20...200 260 00 
300 ne = 1 s jee Fer + 300 00 
400 —- 1 = “40, pipe 

FOP cccccccccscccccces «++. 400 00 
500 a C 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 600 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances axe to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
seribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. ° 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
yolume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

fend all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., © 


Publishers of Tar Sone@ JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 


DETROIT, MICH, 


NIGHT RAL AE SBM. 


Words by ARTHUR MATTHISON. Music by VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
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Our Gld Clock. Song andchorus. C 


The old elock stands on the mantel, 
Swinging to and fro, 
Its busy wheels still rattle, 
As they did long years ago. 
Its time-worn face so yellow 
Now peeps through the broken pane, 
Its tones so sweet and mellow 
Ring out on the air again. 
Tick, tick, ticking away, 
Year after year, as time rolls on, 
Just as it did in childhood’s day, 
Singing the same old song. 


A simple, but truly beautiful picture of an old heirloom, 
which is ticking off the minutes in many a family. The song 
Will be justly prized for its real merit and truthful sentiment. 


Cur Heroes. Song and chorus. Eb 2........... Sage. 30 


Three cheers for our heroes, 
Not those who wear the stars, 
Nor those who wear the eagles, 
The leaflets and the bars. 
Ve know they are gallant, 
-ind honor them too, 
For bravely defending 
The Red, White and Blue. 
A fitting tribute to the memory of the ** boys in blue,” who 


acke:t uo higher honor than to fight as privates under the | 


old Hag. 


Patriotic Hymm. Songand chorus. D 3....Drake. 380 


Dear native land! we sing to thee, 
Our own Columbia, great and free. 
O, minstrel harp, awake, awake! 
And in the joyful sound partake. 
And thou, fair banner of the brave, 
Wave in thy glory, proudly wave! 
Litt up thyself, old flag, and be, 
Revered by all, on land and sea. 

The above words, by Mrs. M. A. Green, embody the 
noblest and most loity expression of true and fervent deyo- 
tion to our country and the dear oid flag. Mr. Drake has 
admirably adapted this excellent Composition, rendering the 
whole a most desirable piece -or any patriotic occasion. 


D 2. 


zoll On, Tippecance. 
BiYawbd 0. <.<rn< 


In fancy I sit in the old oak canoe, 

That furrowed the waves of the Tippecanoe, 

When light-hearted sports, childhood’s fondest of themes, 
Awoke into being my infantile dreams. 

I hear it again, as in the days that have flown, 

The murmuring wave, withits low, gentle tone, 

And dreamily wonder when far I’m away, 

W ho lists to the murmur that’s borne on thy spray. 


This song will carry many a one in fancy to the home of 
his childhood, and its rural surroundings, the cot, the or- 
chard, the little brook, etc., and most of all, the friends who 
made that home most dear. 


Robin, Sweet Robin. 
Lockwood .... 


Oh, bury me, dear mother, 

In the vale where I was born, 

Where the whispering brook runs gently by, 
And the lark pours forth his song, 

And where the rose’s sweet perfume 

Will waft above my grave. 

There, dear mother, bury me, 

Beneath the willow shade, 

For the robin sings so sweetly, sweetly, sweetly, 
For the robin sings so sweetly, 

Beneath the willow shade. 


Like all the sweet songs left us by the departed Lock- 
wood, this breathes a spirit of purity and true genius, ever 
admired and appreciated by all lovers of worthy music. 


Rose of the Walley. Song and chorus. .G@ 2. 


TROMAS vec scntheuasvuscceeagedvepeyercest0ses ccna cham 


Down by the river, 
Dawns her sweet face, 
Where she has wandered, 
Flowers you may trace. 
Sunbeams and blossoms, 
Music of birds, 
Live in her laughter, 
Wake in her words. 
Come to me, darling, never to part, 
Rose of the valley, bloom in my heart. 


Song and chorus. 


+ 40 


35 


Cooper and Thomas, the one in poetry and the other in 
song, Dace: with thei: combined talent, favored the musical 
world with some of the choicest gems published. The 
aboye is a worthy ensample of all the rest. 

Raking It In. Songand chorus. G 2...MeChesney. 54 
This world’s a great work-shop, wherever we go, 

In which all mankind may find something to do, 

And the lazy man has no excuse for his sin, 

if he live to threescore, and has nothing raked in. 

The farmer well knows if he ploughs not his field, 

That nature refuses her treasures to yield, 

Whilst the thistles and thorns fill his cup to the brim, 
And he lives like a beggar, with nothing raked in, 


A dozen homely truths told in a humorous way make up 
the verses of the above song. The music weaves in so nicely 
that you’re told the whole story in a very short time, con- 
sidering its length. 


JT. WHITNEY & Co.’Ss 
Vie A oir lat 


Rose of Springwells,. 


| Mc CHES ney sates cise cise cc cce fern teatersveetreeasect est: OO 
| Ilow sweet is the spring, when the soft winds are blowing, 


When the cold blasts of winter have fled from the scene, 
| When our white-bosomed river in beauty is flowing, 
| And natwre is decked in her mantle of green. 
| Llow grand are thy banks, O, thou clear-winding river, 
| When bespangled with lilies and bonnie blue belis, 
| low oft ’mong thy groves I have wandered with Jcannie, 
| My own darling Jeannie, the Rose of Springwells. 
hae very pretty melody set to musical words. 


|Saturday Night. Song. A 
| 


9 


i 
soccseeeceeedcChesney. 30 
Twas Saturday night in the old tarm house, 
The work of the day was all o’er, 
And Katie, a sweet little girl of sixteen, 
| Was eagerly watching the door. 
| The farmer was smoking his cuddy of clay, 
| The dame looked so happy and bright, 
, For Katie, her darling, was watching for one, 
Who said he’d come Saturday night. 
Mr. McChesney has giveu us a very delightful picture of 
jrural home comfort and * Love’s young dream” realized. 
lt is simple and pleasing. 


Sunny South. Song and chorus. Bb 2..McChesney. 30 
From the cold north I have wandered so weary, 
Once more to visit my old cabin home; 
All the wide world seems so cheerless and dreary, 
Since all my triends have departed and gone. 
Here is the pathway I often have taken, 
Leading close down by the bright river side, 
Here are the cabins now lone and for-aken, 
Here is the place where my old father died. 


This little gem will at once assert its right to a place on 
aad | pianoforte, from the beauty and simplicity of both 
words and music. How many_of us will find a responsive 
chord awakened in our own heart as we return to a child- 
hood home, once everything to us, but now devoid of aught 
but sad reminders of former pleasures. 


NEW SILVER SONG?! 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


BY W. A. OGDEN. 


It wears better than any other book of the kind published. 
The fact that over four hundred and fifty thousand copies 
have been sold is sufficient proof of its merit. Price, single 
copies, thirty-five cents; $3.60 per dozen. Specimen pages 
Jree. 

PUBLISHED BY 


C. J. WHITNEY & COMPANY. 


Star Spangled Banner. Songand chorus. C 3.... 25 
| O, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hailed «t the twilight’s last gleaming, 
Whose broad stripes aud bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 

O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming. 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 
O, say, does the star spangled banner yet wave, 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave ? 

This well-known national song needs no eulogism from 
our pen to recommend it to the love of eyery patriotic soui. 
This arrangem@pt is one of a set comprising six well-known 
national airs, each one of which is accompanied by a valu- 
able historical notice of the origin of all the songs in the 
set. 


| Sweet Nannie Lee. Song and chorus. Db 3. Me- 


CHESNEY «22 cceeececccccccveccccncvecssrecccscasseccrers 


Bright beamed the sunlight on that rosy morning, 

Dim in. the distance of boyhood life to me, ‘ 
And gay were the moments in youth’s early springtime, 
When I first beheld the ma:den, sweet Nannie Lee, 

Wild waved her dark hair in the balmy breezes, 
Joyous her laughter, with heart so light and tree, 
And sweet as a bird-song, carols ever flowing, 
From the lips I loved so well, of sweet Nannie Lee. 
Hark, the bells sadly toll their parting blessings, 
Mournful the sound echoes loud o’er the sea, 
Gently we breathe her name, where ’mid the roses blooming, 
Song birds will chant the praise of sweet Nannie Lee. 


tion, and * Nannie Lee” will certainly meet with favor, 
"AD 2. 


Strew the Flowers. Song and chorus. 


UPOMLO cm aces ddisines « paelvatpia cine ccispabaeg heen te a> 


Here upon this hallowed ground, 
We bring our offerings rare, 
While holy incense, breath of flowers 
Is borne upon the air, 
Here we come in memory 
Of the honored and the brave, 
| Who fought, our dear and lovely land 
| From tyranny to save. 
| A memorial song, a beautiful tribute to the sleeping 
' heroes, who died in defense of our country. 


Song and chorus. Ab 3. | 


Anything from this favorite author claims favorable atten- | 


| charm since s0 nicely 


Spirit of Light, Love and Beauty. Duet and 
Chorus. HO2. .......ccccccccesucvassvastes oY MiMlge 


Spirit of light, love and beanty, 
Bind for me thy golden band, 
Teach my heart to know its duty, 

Guide me to your glorious land, 


A chaste and pleasing production ; not at all difficult. 


Whe Shy Little Maiden. Ballad. Ab2..Sherwood. 


A secret Pve got, would ros all like to know, 
It is of myself, shall I tell it to you? 

Ah, yes. I would like to, but where’er I’m seen, 
They.cal me the shy maid of sweet seventeen, 
Only just seventeen, sweet seventeen, 

Surely but seventeen, sweet seventeen. 


We advise all young ladies of sweet seventeen and there- 
abouts to procure this captivating little ballad, and fini out 
ay mrs which proves the little maiden not only * shy,” 
put sly. 
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Sweetly Thine Eyes Are On Me Beaming. 
Song and chorus. he 
Sweetly thine eyes are on me beaming, 
Wiuning my soul with their brightest ray, 

While ’neath their glow my heart hes dreaming, 
And softly float the hours away. 

Sweet hours that no sadness borrow 
From the bright moments of to-day , 

Nor let me fear the coming morrow 
Will steal the joys that round me play 

This is an excellent sentimental song, uniting technical 
skill to grace and beauty. 


Sweet Alena Bell. Song and chorus. Bb 2. Me- 
Chesney 
Beneath the waving pines, where the shadows come and go, 
In a moss-covered Cottage in the dell 
There dweils a blithesome fairy, whose 
And they call her sweet Alena Bell. 
Chorus—_ . a 
May every joy so rare linger with our darling fair, 
ay life’s shadows never round thy heart entwine, 
Oh, sweet Alena Bell, may angels guard thee well, 
In that cottage underneath the waving pine. 
This is a very taking piece; would be good for a gentle- 
men’s quartette. The chorus, especially, Is excellent. 


Somebody’s Darling. Song and chorus. <Ab 3, 


MOONE yn e600 52d me des Roes 00k ecg ine ndeet bene ae ees 


AD B.cccrecccscveccc¢eesses a ed 


heart is pure as snow, 


30 


In a ward of the whitewashed hall, 
Where the dend anil the ying lay, 

Wounded by fata! Minie ball, 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day. 


This is a very familiar song, as sweet as any that came out 
after and at the time of the war. 


Sweetly Dream, WViletta. Song and chorus. D 2. 


PULEREL: ieee caaaaeh PPPTTTTY ice ce 
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O’er the tropical seas, on a beautiful isle, 
Viletta is dreaming *neath the augels’ soft smile, 
Where the hymus of the breeze, with murmuring streams, 
All mingled in one, like the sunlight’s solt beams 
There the song birds at morn from the thick shadows start, 
Like musical thoughts from the poet’s full heart, 
There the seraphs at noon wait in silence alone, 
And sing while she’s sleeping; yet all is unknown. 

The words in themselves seem to breathe a song, ani hare 
been made doubly musical by Mr. Wheat’s happy etfort ia 
wedding them to a fine flowing melody. : 


Softly New the Light of Day. Hymn. F3..Pease. 
Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon my sight away, 
Free troin care, from liber free, 
Lord, I would commune with Thee. 
This favorite hymn has been beautifully arranged, as solo 
and quartette, by Mr. Pease. Is just what every quartette 
choir should have at hand as an opening piece. 


Serenade. Ballad. G 3..........-.0++ee+e0e-RODjOhN, 


I arise from dreams of thee, 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright. 
T avise from dreams of thee, 
Anda spirit in my feet 
Has led me, who knows how, 
To thy chamber window sweet. 
Shelley’s exquisite poem has been myested with a double 
i y wrought up by Mr. Robjohn. For 
grace and beauty of thought and feeling this serenade 1: 
unsurpassed. 


School Parting Song. Duct and chorus. G3..Jack- 


SOME cocci rcnrcccececerossrecacscersessesssee sree sees esses 


While gathered here with classmates dear, 
And toiling day by day, 

The golden howrs, "mid sun and showers, 
Have quickly passed away. 

And in their fight thro’ scenes so bright, 
‘Too soon have brought the day, 

When we must part with saddened heart, 
And last farewell must say. 

Although our paths may lie apart, 
And here we meet no more, 

We'll hope to meet some future day, 
Upon a happier shore. 


Written for and sung by the class of 1873 in the 
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“MARCHES. 


* Bouquet March. C 3....-.c.sseeeeeeeeee Lockwood. 50 


A yery good march, with beautifully embellished title 
page, radiant with some of nature’s brightest gifts—a group 
of flowers. Over ten thousand already sold. 


Essex Grand March. G3............ Stewart. 40 
A sprightly, vivacious composition—sure to take wherever 

well played. 

* The Estey Organ March. C 4..........Naylor. 40 


Although not a recent publication, this march far exceeds, 
in point of real worth, a multitude of later productions; its 
harmonies ar* excellent. An elegant colored engraving of 
the organ itself adorns the title page. 


Columbia Grand Triumphal March. 
Mattoon 60 


The author of the above is so well known to the musical 
public, that anything from his pen is welcomed as being 
worthy of more than ordinary notice. 


Grand March, Des Dryads. C4..... McChesney. 40 
Already a familiar piece to players, this march needs no 
greater recommend than its popularity. 


Forest Echoes March. C 3. Arranged by Smith. 30 
The «Standard Bearer,” simply arranged, appears under 

the above title; will be welcome to any desiring an easy 

and pretty march. . 

General Custer’s Grand March. C3.....Thale. 35 
Easy and effective, written in true martial style. 


Champion Banner March. Truax. 35 
Those desiring the good old Java March, with slight varia- 

tion, will find the Champion Banner March invaluable. 

Save WEAFCH. OF... 22200. cness,e-ceeece Sieisitisthe «ae foe 10 
“Things will change,” yet this time-worn, but really goo 

march does not vary with the march of years, and is the 

same, note for note, as it was a half century ago. 

Greeting March. F3.......... ips oki Bendix. 50 
Excellent for band purposes, as it is also good for the piano 

forte. 

Grand March. Bb 3............-+ speuesassa.vevertng. 83 
Nothing from the pen of this departed author ever proved 

derogating to his reputation asa composer. The above isa 

valuable teaching piece. 

Morenci March. Wells. 35 
Not difficult, but sufficiently aboye mediocrity to merit 

more than passing notice. 

Russian March. D 2................+ nalepin ss aacwsie.e 10 
The same that delighted our parents and grandparents 

before us; 1s as good as ever. 

Titus March. D 2................+ Sine eivicinevw'e sELCWS tn 
Another worthy veteran; has probably endured more 

hammerings than many a more delicately constructed com- 

position of modern times. The fact that it still lives will 

prove its solid worth. 

Ds Pn eee ee Danese pans oe, weeee Barnhart. 40 
Spirited, diversified and brilliant, qualifications which 

render it desirable and attractive. 

Young and Loyal March. Cé........ Asse eg. Merz. 40 
Original in idea, delightfully varied m harmony ; should 

be widely circulated. 

Sharp Shooters March, F3....... Christofferson. 80 
Not abounding in some one else’s 1deas, or modes of ex- 

pression, but possessing a freshness and grace which be- 

speak for it a host of friends. 

Arion March. For piano or guitar. A 3.....Hewitt. 30 
Something desirable, on account of the beauty of its mel- 


errr P ee eee ee oes weer e ne eeeteeare aeeeee 


BB. oc ccececccncccsssvcesvocs~ 


ody and fine harmony. 
QUICKSTEPS. 
* Pony Quickstep. G 2...........-..2.+--- Whitney. 50 


Another lively, dashing, easy piece for nimble little fingers, 
_with an elegantly illustrated title page, representing the 
ponier themselves. 
Wedding Quickstep. Dain anise agitate oelen 
Full of life and yivacity ; worth having. 


Truax. 30 


Humboldt Anniversary Quickstep. C3. Ben- 
in | SS Se cA eee 
Like all compositions of this well-known composer, full 
of merit. 
GALOPS. 
Eagle Hose Galop. D 3.................- Hagedon. 30 
Harvest Gathering Galop. A 38. ...... Moelling. 35 
Both sure to become parlor favorites, 1f well played. 
Helter Skelter Galop. G 3...... aa Ey y- Faust. 30 


Delightfully diversifled; pleasing because of its wild and 
spirited character. 
May Blossoms Galop. G 3...........+.+- Moelling. 50 


Abounds In octaves; good for practice, and is a capital 
teaching piece, carefully fingered. 


| Night Train Galop. a 


D Seewde « oss Sie veo weno ses OCU an OO 
The author's name is sufficient 


Meteor Galop. 
Above the ordinary level. 

guarantee of its worth. 

Le Partie Social Galop. Bb 3........ Barnhardt. 40 
A universal fayorite ; its harmonies are strikingly pleasing 

and effective. 

ate ea eiviatat La Beaum. 35 
The idea of a rumbling, hurrying, driving train, rushing 

through the dark at lightning speed, is well carried out in 

this work for “little fingers,” which, by the way, must be 

nimble ones to bring out the composer’s intent. 

Who Cares Galop. D 2............. baa druids UCN.” 40 
As the composer indicates, it is ‘‘lively,” with a spirit of 

abandon running through the whole which is refreshing and 

enlivening. 

Qui Vive Galop. F2..........Arranged by Smith. 25 
An easy arrangement of a well-known favorite galop> 

sparkling and sprightly. 

Jolly Brothers Galop. 25 

Rightly named, a lively, dashing piece. 


SCHOTTISCHES. 


Clover Bank Schottische. F3............Barlow. 35 


Every sweet-scented clover blossom in the meadow would 
nod approval to the sprightly melody of the above-named 


emer eereee 


piece. Try it. 
Fairy Footsteps Schottische. C 2...... +.-Colson. 30 
Iron Bridge Schottische, G 2..... SscoessceK (Cin. 30 


Both the above-named are of the same grade, and little 
fingers will find pleasant empioyment in their perusal. 


THE 
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The only music paper published in Michigan, and, _or 
typographical execution, for strict adherence to design 
(without the slightest departure,) for liberal remuneration 
in aid of circulation, as presented in premium list, we chal- 


Jenge competition. 
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197 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 
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Faustine Schottische. F 2..............La Beaum. 


Little Star Schottische. Eb 3..... «...--Lockwood. 35 


Either of the above worthy of its author. The first a 
very clear and pretty arrangement, suitable for young pu- 
pils; a good teaching piece The second a little more fanci- 
ful and elaborate, fit for a pupil more advanced. 


Little Nabob Schottische. Bb3....... McC hesney. 35 


The name itself asserts its right to a place in your consi- 
deration, 1t 1s in bold and dashing style, very taking. 
oe pianists of modest attainments will find 1t a good 
study. 


35 


MAZURKAS. 


Twilight Mazurka. Biveteceasovce ata a Secale Bendix. 30 
- light and graceful little piece, showy and not at all diffi- 

cult. 

Bright Day Mazurka. Reeiaes acta 
Short and easy, a good teaching piece 


Saginawian Polka Mazurka. D3 ‘Horwinski. 30 
Notwithstanding serious discrepancies in the rhythm, this 

composition is fanciful and pleasing. 

Lily of the Valley Mazurka, Eb 4....Smith. 60 
_One of the most popular and beautiful productions of the 

times, widely known and approved. To those wishing an 

elaborate piece, of moderate difficulty, one would most 

heartily recommend the above. 


La Beaum. 20 


My Beloved Polka Mazurka. C 2....... Smith. 25 
Light and airy, with pretty theme; easy of execution. 
Response Mazurka, F3....... Ree Fr Levering. 35 


Written in the clear and concise manner peculiar to this 
lamented author; a good teaching piece. 


Summer Winds Mazurka Caprice. Eb 3. Mc- 
Chesneyncs cncessess Pe per, See enclep asta 35 
An elegant little gem, in the author’s best style, rippling 
and fanciful; a very welcome change for the use of ama- 
teurs, from music of a more solid character. 


Period Mazurka. Ab3....Miss Rachel Mendelson. 30 
Easy of comprehension, on account of its melodic simpli- 

city ; written in keys not beyond relations to the original. 

Star of Hope Mazurka. Ab 3....-.--+++0-Truax. 35 
Pretty, unassuming little production, within the ability of 

any ordinary player. 

Salutation Mazurka, OC 38........-.0.-00+00+» Watts, 40 


As the proof of the pudding is in the eating, so a trial of 
pe aire will test 1ts power to please; we recommend a 
trial. 


Dream Land Reveries Mazurka, F3. Moelling. 40 


There is something extremely soothing and satisfying 
about this revery. The gentle undulating flow of melody 
which wakes up its strains cannot fail to find a response in 
every music loving heart. 


POLKAS. 


The Witch Polka Brilliante. F 3......Hewitt. 35 


Very attractive; as changeful in its melody and diversi- 
fied in 1ts harmonies as the name would indicate. 


Something New. ED 3........-.......-66 -Moelling. 35 

One of an excellent collection called ‘‘ Home Delights,’’ 
written in the keys of Eb and Ab. Though not abounding 
in new ideas, it is sufficiently pleasing to engage the atten- 
tion of young players. 


Song of the Rain Polka Brilliante...Hewitt. 45 


Very angeenrs of the progress of a summer rain, now 
quick and pattering, then coming with a steady, heavy 
march, and gradually dying off into a gentle dropping of 
uncertain duration. . Hewitt has described it accurately. 


Prairie Flower Polka. F 3...... coccveee Lewitt, 35 
_ Worthy of its author; pretty, and a good study for finger- 
ing. 

Gala Day Polka. seveccesesccsctteUtite, 40 
Bird in the Tree Polka. ED... Hewitt. 40 


Both of the foregoing are eminently inspiring, and free 
from the humorous monotony which characterizes s0 much 
of to-day’s publications. The latter contains a beautiful 
imitation of the supposed songstress in the tree. 


Haben Sic Polka. F 2................+06-Simonds. 35 


Dripping Water Polka. G2............ Simonds. 30 


Teachers will find in either of these little compositions a 
neat and enjoyable yg 2 for the little fingers under their 
care. Only those who daily look in yain for something to 
please, and also edify, will appreciate the value of teachable 
morsels. 


Lesbia Polka. C 2......0000.eeeeeeeeee- McChesney. 25 


Radiant Polka. Eb 3.................. McChesney. 30 


The first just the thing for a scholar’s first piece, so simple 
and well arranged. The second, in the author’s own style, 
suited to more advanced attainment. 


Flowers from the Wildweod. C 2...Renwick. 30 
Brumette Polka. G 2....-..ccseceeseenee o---Smith. 25 


Both given in a tasteful, childlike strain; cannot fail to 
interest and instruct those just starting in their musical 
career, as also their hearers. 


New Year’s Polka. G 2..............- ---McCain. 25 
Funny Polka. C 3............-.+-++++-.La@ Beaum. 30 


The first is a very fair production for a young composer, 
evincing more than ordinary ability in that direction. The 
“Funny Polka” will not peave as funny to execute with 
ease and grace, as 1t is to listen to, but it is capital practice 
for fingering, and for acquiring facility in overcoming yari« 
ous little points of difficulty to youthful pianists. 


Happy Thought Polka. F 3.......... Lockwood. 40 


We should call it a charming succession of happy 
thoughts, so gracefully combined that they probably formed 
one beautiful idea in the composer’s mind. Be sure to get 


| it. 


Ariel Polka. ED 4....-...cesccesecsesssves-Matioon. 40 
This 1s one of the author’s happiest little gems, we think, 

full of melody, smooth and graceful, with a ring and sparkle 

in 1ts flow that gives 1t a peculiarly delightful attraction. 

Excursion Polka. C 2........-cceseeeeee --- Colson. 
A modest, pleasing little effort, of slight difficulty. 


30 


Bonnie Boat Polka. 
A quaint little piece, containing a snatch of the well- 
known air called ** Bonnie Boat.” 
Anna Polka. Eb 3....... ocdenedaasudads -- Wells. 35 
Of more than ordinary merit; will set many nimble feet 
tripping to its merry strains. 
Aesculap Polka. C 3......... dev eanaaciees Bendix, 35 


The talented author of this polka evidently understands‘, 
how to please the music buymg portion of our people. His 
pieces have a zest and freshness about them which always 


| finds preferment, 
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Music Books For SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, TEACHERS AND AMATEURQ 


Every Book the Best of its Class, 


THECOLDEN CIRCLE) MURRAY'S NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 


SCHOOL CHIMES, 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY. 
A COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 


A Collection of 


NHW PIANO MUSIC, 


By the best and most popular authors. Prics, 
$2.50 in boards, $3 in cloth, $4 do. full gilt, 


The book contains Over 100 such pieces as the 
following; 


bcnsosctb chucws WAV RIIOII 
Baumbach, 
seeeee LOUIS. 
... Kinkel. 
Wyman. 
Strauss. 
....Kinkel. 
endergrass. 
..Baumbach. 


Silvery Waves.... 
Silvery Shower. 
Departed Days... 
Lover’s Serenade 
Woodland Echoes. 
Artist’s Life Waltzes.. 
ngel of Night Waltz.. 
Mere Sleigh Ride W alt 
Anvil Chorus.. 
St. Paul Waltz....... 


And over 10@ other Popular Pieces. 


eneweneesneee 


BRAINARD’S 


New Method for Piano Forte, 


By Geo. W. Brainard. 


This work is pronounced, by all who use it, 
the best Instruction Book for the Piano 
Forte ever published. It contains no use- 
jess matter, and isthe result of thirty years’ 
practical experience in Piano Forte teach- 
ing. Eyery page is interesting as well as 
useful. It contains full directions, explan- 
ations and remarks to teacher and scholar, 
and is strictly progressive and practical 
throughout. his work also contains Karl 
Merz’s valuable. “Musical Hirts,’? which 
are al ne worth the price of the book to 
any teacherorscholar. No teacher should 
fail to examine it. 

Price, $3--Mailed post-paid, 


Merry Voices, 


A Collection of 


SCHOOL SONGS, 
BY N. COE STEWART. 
Price, 50 cents; $5.00 per dozen. 


The book contains over 160 such melodies asthe 
following: 


Songs that we never forget,,.Frank Howard. 
A Song of Greeting. ..Geo, F, Root. 
Good Night .. Sees J. M. North. 
Poor old Joe... sseseeee k OBteT. 
Spring 1s Coming "N. Coe Stewart. 
The summer days are coming....T. F. Seward. 
Vacation Song. .N. Coe Stewart. 


Lightly Row...es peserngine Mendel. 
Hye for Close of School Coe Btewart. 
Farewell to W inter.......... .Mendelssohn 


The Singing School Echo, 


A Collection of New Music for 


High and ene Schools, Conventions. Classes, 
&c. By N. Coe Stewart and J. M, North, 


Price, 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 


A splendid Singing School Book. compiled by two authors 
of great experience. The Elementary Department is 
clear and comprehensive, and the Musi¢ allnew, tresh 
and sparkling. 


Golden Leaves & Blossoms 
* By Charles Kinkel. 


A collection offorty-eight popular easy Piano pieces, con- 
sisting of Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, Marches, Gal- 
lops, Mazurkas, etc, A. choice selection of music for 
young players. 


Price in boards, $2.00; in cloth, $2.50. 


THE ADVANCE, 


By H.S. Perkins, 
The Great Church Music Book. 


Price, $1.25; $12.00 per dozen. 


This successful New Rook for CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS, 
+INGING SCHOOLS, &c., will be found supericr to any 
work of the kind published, It contains original contri- 
butions from most of the prominent wriiers, und every- 
thing is 


NEW, FRESH AND SPARKLING 


The ADVANCE contains a full and complete ELEMEN- 
TARY COURSE, a larce number of GLEES, a iull de- 
partmentof practical HYMN TUNES in ali the meters in 
common use; ANTHEMS adapted to al) occasions of 
Church Service. CHANTS, etc. Also a department ex- 
pressly for VOICE CULTURE—the entire contents being 
new, attractive and practical. 


ee eS en ay 


For the use of Public or Private Schools, Seminaries, Colleges, 
and the Home Circle. 


Juvenile Classes, 


EVERYTHING NEW, FRESH AND ATTRACTIVE 


School Chimes 


Will be found the most thorough, systematic, progressive and useful 


CHOOL s0NG BOOK 


Yet published, and supplies a long felt want of a first-class Musical Text 


Book for Schools. 


Three Hundred 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE 


A happy New Year. 
Almost over the river 
Ambrose, 

America. 

Analytical Musical Table. 
A riddle. 

AS pants the hart. 

As wand'’ring thro’ the wood. 
Autumn's sighing. 
Awake, 

Barreil. 

Be jolly, 

Beauty. 

Beautiful May. 

Beautiful stream. 

Better late than never. 
Beyond the Golden door. 
Bim, bom, bell, 

Blessings. 

Blest are the pure in heart, 
Brewster. 

Bright summer days. 
Bring thy treasures, 
Carefully. 

Catch the Sunshine. 
Ciarke. 

Class Song. 

Closing Song. 

Cole, 

Come, follow me. 

Come unto me. 

Come to me, gentle swallows 
Content. 

Cometh a blessing down. 
Daily cuide, 

Dare and do. 

Dear friends, come again. 
Dear ones, angel-crowned, 
Dedham. 

Do your duty, little man. 
Don't crowd, 

Down below. 

Dreams. 

Dwellers in tents. 

Echo. 

Evening. 

Evening Parting Song. 
Evening Song. 

Fair as the morning. 
Fairyland, 

Fairy rays of sunshine, 
Fisher Boy's Song. 

Flow on. rejoice, make music 
Flower Fairies. 

Follow your leader. 

Fo est echoes. 

Forty little urchins. 
Friends at home. 

From C to C thro’ every key. 
Gaily let us be singing. 
Gaily our song, 

Gentle shepherd. 

Gent'e twilight. 

Gentle words, 

God be merciful, 

Godis Love. 

God's ways are the best. 
Good morning. 

Good night. 

Going to the district school, 
Goldsmith. 

Guardian. 

Happy New Year. 

Happy Voices. 


Haste not, rest not. 

Heigh ho! 

| Here we go. 

His way is best. 

Home of the angels. 

Home, sweet home, 

Home flies the dove, 

Hood. 

Huntress, 

| How gentle God's commanis 
| Hymn for Morning Devotion. 
|Hymn of Trust. 

Hymn Tune, 

| am happy. 

\If | were a sunbeam. 

If f were a voice. 

I know a sweet valley. 

I see not the path before me, 
| L will seek my Father, 

In heavenly jove abiding. 
In the key of C we sing. 
Jesus, the very tho't of thee 
Jolly old Nicholas, 

| Jolly young saliors are we, 
| Joy shall come at last, 

| Xeep to the right. 

Laughing Song. 

Leaf by leaf the roses fall, 
Let us adore Him, 

Lift thine eyes, 

Little Birdie. 

Little Dumpity May, 

Little Mischievous, 

Little star, 

Lullaby. 

Make the best of it, 


.|March, march, all together. 


May is come. 

Merry Christmas, 

Method sketch. 

Morning Song. 
Mornington. 

Mother's Joye, 

Mr. Try. 

Murmur, gentle lyre, 
Murray's Chant, 

Music makes a merry heart. 
Music every where. 

My country, ‘tis of thee. 
My soul, be on thy guard, 
Morrison. 

Nearer home, 

Never borrow care, 

Never put off. 

New Year bells, 

Night Hymn at sea. 

No vight shail be in heaven. 
Nuremburg, 

O er the heather, 

Old Hundred, 

O, my Saviour. 

One day nearer home. 

Oue more song (parting). 
Oucemor: akind good night. 
Only one crossing over. 
Our Greeting Fong, 

Our heavenly Father call 
Over Jordan, 

Over the snow. 

O, how Ltove the summer. 
O. the merry summer duys. 
O, wise little birds. 

O. ye sunny hours, 

Peter White. 


The work contains over 


Pieces of Mousic, 
FOUND THE FOLLOWING: 


Pleyel's Hymn. 

Praise to God, {mmortal. 
Pretty Bird, 

Punchard. 

Praise ye the Lord, 

Queen of May. 

Quiet Evening. 

Rainy day. 

Radianvfrom Thy throne. 
Refuge. 

Ring out, merry bells. 
Rise, for the day is passing. 
Robin redbreast. 

Round on the Major Scale, 
Round ia four parts. 
Remember thy Creator. 
Scatter the germs. 

See the river- 

Seek ye the Lord, 
Shepherd. 

Shepherd, 

Sing in joyful measnre, 
Skating Glee. 

Sleep. 

Slumber Song, 

Soft gale of the evening. 
Soft flowing river. 

Soft music is failing. 
Softly falls thasnow, 
Softly fades the lightaway. 
Softly sighs the sunset breeze 
Softly the morning light. 
Song ot twilight. 

Song of the water. 
Sowing and reaping. 
Straight abead. 

St. Thomas, 

Still with thee, 

Sullivan. 

Sunbeams, 

Sweet and low. 

Sweet repose. 

Tarry, gentle traveler. 
The angel of patienve. 
The bell. 

The best of friends must part 
The colony, 

The drill, 

The eternal years. 

The Jasper Sea. 

Then jcyfully sing. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

The Lord is my Shepherd, 
The merry ploughboys. 
The music of the rain, 
The old mill wheel. 

The picnic. 

The pleasant word. 

The pure, the bright, 

The restless stream. 

The river's laughing song. 
The river's song. 

The Shepherd's care. 

The summer cloud. 

The summer of toil is over, 
The teu blessings. 

The things we love. 

The voice of praise. 

The watchman, 

The windmill. 

The werid is full of beauty. 
Think gently of the erring. 
Those evening bells. 

Tick, tock, says the clock. 


Vesper Hymn. 

Waiting for you. 

Wake up sweet melody. 
Washington Street. 

We sre allnodding. 

We are but minutes, 

We are happy students, 

We bless thee for Thy peace. 
Welcome them home. 

What the choir sang. 
Whatshall be my angelname 
When the mists have rolled. 
When Sueand I went skating 
When the morning. 

When the twilight. 

While the days are going by. 
Wilt Thou, O my God. 

Will that not joyful be. 

With tearful eyes I look. 
Who'ilbuy. 

Words. 

Words are things of little. 
Work with a will. 

Yes, I am contented. 


Pieces for Devotional and 


Other Special Cocasions- 


Ali nature owns his guardian 
Almostover the river. 

Blest are the pure in heart, 
Children of the heay'nly King 
Come unto me, 

Dare and do. 

Dwellers in tents. 

Gentle Shepherd, 

God is love. 

God's ways are the best. 

How gentle God's commands. 
Home, sweet home. 

Home ‘flies tbe dove. 

I see not the’paih before me. 
1 will seek my Father. 

In heavenly love abiding, 
Jesus the very tho t of Thee, 
Let ys adore Him. 

Lift thine eyes. 

My country, 'tis of thee. 

My God how endless is thy 
My soul, be on thy guard, 
Nearer home. 

No nightshall be in heaven. 
O, my Saviour. 

Our heavenly Father calls. 
Over Jordan. 

Refuge. 

seek ye ‘he Lord. 

Shepherd, while thy flock is. 
Still with Thee. 

The eternal years. 

The Jaspei sea. 

The Lord my pasture shail. 
The Lord's Prayer. 

The Lord smy Shepherd. 
The Ten Blessings. 

The voice 9 f Pruise. 

We bless thee for thy peace, 
When the morning. 

With tearful eyes I look. 


Will not that joyful be. 


Teachers and allinterested in the advancement of Music in our 


Schools should examine this new book. 


mailed post-paid on receipt of fifty cents. 


Price, 50 Cents; $5,00 per Dozen. 


Any of the 


A sample copy will be 


\ 


THE GOLDEN CHORD 


A Collection of 
Choice Piano Music, 


The most Popular Collection of Instrumental Music ever 
published, 


Price, $2.50 in bowrds; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00 in 
cloth, full gilt. 
Contains 175 choice Piano Pieces, among which are the 


following: 

Wedding Bells... sasesavheats gu. VGN 
Maiden’s Prayer. Weasweeeek. 
Golden Shower—Tremolo. ..Van Tal. 
Listening Mother. ..Richards., 
Remember me,, 
Sack Waltz. 
Starlight Waltz. 
Mollie’s Dream Waitz . 
Gen. Sigel’s March. 
Little Beauty Polka... . «--Grobe, 

And 165 other beautiful pieces, 


KIMBALL’S 


New Method for Reed Organ, 


By Horace E. Kimball. 


The most complete, thorough, progressive and practical 
book of the kind ever published. This New Method is far 
superior to any other reed organ instructor. But one 
thing is taught at a time, and fullexplanations and direc- 
tions are given. The work is carefully tingered through- 
out, and strictly progressive, leading the student by easy 
stages up to the study and appreciation of the best organ 
music. It contains 168large pages, is printed on fine 
white paper. and substantially bound in boards. Besure 
und order KIMBALL 8S METHOD, if you wantthe best, 


Price, $2.50; mailed post-paid. 


PURE DIAMONDS, 


A Collection of 


Sunday School Songs, 
BY JAMES R, KURRAY. 


Price, 35 cts.; $3.60 per doz.; $30 per 100. 


The best and most popular SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC 
BOOK ever published, The Mu.icis by such authors as 


Geo. F. Root, James R. Murray, 


a teeee 


P..P. Bliss, Wm. T. Rogers, 
H. R. Palmer, A. T. Gorham, 

F. W. Root, J.M. phe fe 

H. E. Kimball, 8S. Wesley 

N. Coe Stewart, J. W. anyone. 

J. M. Kieffer, Jas. MceGranahan, 


And many other popular writers, 


THE NORMAL, 


An entirely new 


Convention and Singing School Book, 
By J. William Suffern, _ 
Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen. 


This book has met with unprecedented success, and takes 
the lead ofall others as a Convention and Singing School 
Book. It contains the author's celebraud NORMAL 
METHOD, and a fine selection of Music, 


KIMBALISS 
Organ Voluntaries, 


BY HORACE E KIMBALL. 


A Collection of beautiful Music for Pipe or Reed Organ. It 
contains just such music as is needed for Church or Par- 
lor use, and should be in the hands of every Organist, 


Price, $2.00; mailed post-paid. 


SONG DIAMONDS, 


A selection of 
New and Charming Songs, 


Selected from the best Authors, 


Price in ge £2.50; in cloth, $3.00; cloth, 
ull gilt, $4.00, 


This book contains over 100 beautiful Songs, with piano 
accompaniments, among which are the foilowings 


Dream, Baby, dream ..........., ‘ener sad: teers 
I’ve brought thee an ivy leaf. 
When the corn is waving.. 
Maggie’s Secret ...... 
Three fishers went sailing. - -Hullah. 
Won’t you tell me why, Robin ? Claribel. 


And over 100 other beautiful Songs, 


.(laribe}, 


Above Mailed Post-Paid on Receipt of Retail Price. 


Address all Orders to S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


March, 1874. | 
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Petersilea’s Piano-Forte System 


ENLARGED and REVISED. 


This Popular Method is unlike any other ever issued. Its 
success in the PETERSILEA MUSIC SCHOOL, is 
more than endorsed by the demand for it since issued. The 
plan, of the work is original. Musical form is constantly kept 
in view. Previous training of the hands before scale practice is 
a special feature. It is claimed that there is no method in the 
world equal to the Perrrsiiea for giving Delicacy of Touch, 
Rapid Executipn and Equality of Tone. The work is.strictly 
progressive, and the laws of Harmony are kept closely in 
remembrance. Elegant cloth binding and lettered. 

Price, only $3.00. 


Boston Conservatory Method for the Piano 


WITH ENGLISH FINGERING, 
By JULIUS EICHBERG. 


The Author did not originally design issuing an edition of this 
work with the so-called Enpick fingering, but there has been 
such a cor*~yous demand for it, from all parts of the country 
and the Canadas, that it has been deemed necessary to comply 
with the request. No Instruction Book for the Piano has 
ever become a universal favorite so quick as the above. None 

try it but to like it. It is the most simple, complete, thorough, 

1 

| 


and progressive Piano Instructor ever offered to the public ; and 
the price comes within the means of every one wishing to learn 


to play the Piano. Price, $2.50. 


Boston Conservatory Method for 
the Piano-Forte, 


. WITH GERMAN FINGERING, 
S By JULIUS EICHBERG. 


It is the fullest confidence and assurance in the great excel- 
lence and merit of this Method that induces the publishers to 
offer it to teachers, scholars, and the general musical public. 
‘The first edition of this Method with German fingering, has been 
exhausted, and a second is now ready. No additions were 
‘\ thought necessary, and no changes from the original have been 
made in the later editions. The Author and Publishers feel 

highly flattered by the high encomiums passed upon the Method, 
by both teachers and the general public, and beg to assure all 
that they have the fullest confidence in the great excellence and 
superior merit of their Method over all others. We would 
invite the trade, seminaries, schools, and teachers, to send for 
specimen copies of the above work. Price, $2.50. 


WHITE’S 
SACRED QUARTETTE BOOK, 


FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR. 


About thirty beautiful Sacred Quartettes are comprised in 
this book, followed by seventeen Voluntaries and Responses for 
the organ, by EUGENE THAYER. All of the selections are 
easy, and admirably suited to choirs and the home circle. This 
book is offered in the hope that it will meet the demand long 
standing.. Price, $1.50. 


THE MUSICAL GEM, 


A collection of vocal and instrumental music, popular every- 
where, with amateurs and professionals, as is proved by the sale 
of tens of thousands of copies. 
Come, Birdie, Come. 
Gone Before, 
Kiss Me and I’ll go to Sleep, 
Lead us not into Temptation, 
Mother, take me Home Again, 
O Restless Sea, a Trio, 
Sweet Hour of Night, Quartette, 


are but a few of the songs, sacred and secular, among the 
many comprised in this book. In the Instrumental will be 
found STRAUSS’ Beautiful Blue Danube; Thousand 
and One Nights; Nilsson Boquet Waltz; On Wings 
of Love, Barcarole, &c., &c. It is the cheapest and 
most desirable music book for home use in the market. 

Paper, $1.25. Boards, $1.50. Cloth, Gilt, 2.00. 


Grandpa’s Birthday, 


A LittLe OPERETTA FOR CHILDREN. 


This is one of the most beautiful little Operettas for Children’s 
Concerts ever written. It is selling by thousands. 
: Single copy, 25 cents; per Dozen, $2.40. 


SEY (No. 21.) 


> Valuable Music Books, published by White, Smith & Ce, 


298 & 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


t2 We will send, post-paid, any piece of Music, or Music book, to any part of the United States cn receipt of the marked price. We are very particular in 
doing up our mail packages, and by our system of packing we can guarantee to send the finest bound books free of damage. 
tant parts of the country, who order all their music and books by mail, thus saving expense of freight and useless delays, ach 
constantly increasing, and we take great pains to see that all goods leaving our store are carefully packed and properly directed. In remitting, send a Posta! Order, 
oi draft on New York, payable to our order, and we will hold ourselves responsible foi its safe arrival. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO’S 


Catalogue of New Sheet Music, 


g AND MUSICAL WORKS, 


will be furnished gratis to all applying. It contains much 
valuable information interesting to the musical trade ; and will 
prove a handy book for reference. It contains one hundred 
and twenty pages of solid matter. We invite all to send for 
@ copy. 


HEADLIGHT, 

The new Singing Book for Public Schools, Seminaries, and 
Homes. It contains Exercises, Rondos, Duetts, Trios, 
Quartettes, and the favorite operetta “‘ Grandpa’s Birth- 
day.” By H. S. Perkins and C. A. Wuirs. 
x The Public Schools throughout the Eastern States are adopt- 
ing it. 20,000 sold within a few weeks. 

Single copy, 50 cts; #5 per dozen; #40 per hundred. 
Send for specimen copy. 


Phewx Edition Hymns and Harmonies, 


For CATHOLIC SUNDAY-SCHOOLS and HOMES. 


The best and most complete for the price ever published 
in this ceuntry, containing a condensed Elementary Depart- 
ment, a beautiful and original Children’s Mass in GC, (latin 
words), and the correct Gregorian Chants for Vespers, 
and Hymns for the Holy Mass, (in English,) and a 
quantity of others which, in connection with tke exercises, have 
been used with great success in the Boston Catholic Choral 
Society. Compiled by J. F. Loveuuin. Price, 35.cents. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGAN METHOD, 


By EUGENE THAYER. 


No work of the kind has crept so hastily into public favor. 
Orders have come in from all parts of the country. Musical 
critics have pronounced the work the dest without comparison. 
Simple and complete, it comes within the means of every one 
wishing to Jearn the Organ. Price, $1.50. 


BATLEY’S 


COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, 


Comprising ANTHEMS, RESPONSES, Hymn Tunes, CHANTS, 
and MorTets, composed and adapted to the use of Quartettes 
or Chorus Choirs, Singing Classes, Conventions, and the Home 
Circle. By Espen H. Baitey. Sixty-four pages in large sheet 
music form. Price, in boards, $1.25. In paper, $1.00. 


EUGENE THAYER’S 


New Method for the Reed or Cabinet Organ 


It is a thorough instruction book; and those intending to 
learn the Cabinet Organ properly, will do well to send for 
this method. Price, $1.50. 


Strauss Waltzes in Bobk Form, 


for $1.25, 


Containing Blue Danube; 1001 Nights; Wine, Wife, 
and Song; Morgenblatter; New Vienna; Artist 
Life, and all his popular Waltzes ang Polkas played at the 

ubilee. $13.00 worth of music for one dollar and a quarter. 

his book is printed from our large sheet music plates, making 
it the cheapest and most complete work of the kind ever pub- 
lished in this country. For sale by all music dealers, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 

Price in boards, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 


STEARNS’ POPULAR MASS IN D, 


With accompaniment sor Organ or Piano-Forte. 
English text. By C. C. STEARNS. 
Price, in boards, ¢ 1.00; Paper, 75 cents. 


TROWBRIDGLI’S MASS IN EZ, 


With Latin and English text aécompaniment, for Organ or 
Piano-Forte. By J. E. TRowsripcez. 


Latin and 


Price in boards, $100; Paper, 75 cents. 


RIcHARDSON, PRINTER, Boston. 


Catelogues of Sheet Music sent free to any address. 


We have customers in the most dis- 
Té is a branch of our business that is 


The New Method for the Violin, 


By JULIUS HICHBERG, 
(Director of the Boston Conservatory of Music.) 


During the past six years, the Author has been engaged in 
collecting and arranging the material for this work ; a labor for 
which he is peculiarly fitted by many years’ experience in 
European and. Boston Conservatories. Hence, although 2 new 
work, every portion of it has been subjected to that best of all 
tests, actual use in instructing. This Method contains a num- 
ber.of pieces arranged for three and four Violins, which may be 
used to good advantage in class instruction. Price, $2.50. 


THE WATCHWORD, 


A New Collection of Sunday-School Music, com- 
piled by Mr. J. Astor Broap, full of sparkling melodies, easy, 
and within the compass of children’s voices. Beautiful 
Choruses, Quartettes, and Solos, for Sabbath-Schoolt 
Concerts ; Gems of Tunes, with suitable words for every occasion. 
Clergymen and Sunday-School Superintendents are invited to 
send for a copy. 
Single copy, 35 cents; per dozen. $3.60. 


The Fountain of Sacred Song. 
By LEONARD MARSHALL. 


This is one of the best works of the kind ever published, and 
embraces the following parts. , 

PART I.—Musical Notation, Singing School Department, 
and Vocal Culture. 

PART II.—Glees and Part Songs. 

‘PART IIL—A Choice Collection of Hymn Tunes. 

PART IV.—Anthems, Sentences, and Chants. 

PART V.—Congregational Tunes. 

Price, Single, $1.50, or per Dozen, $13.50. 


RAYMOND’S 


REED ORGAN GEMS. 


A collection of brilliant pieces for the Reed or Cabinet 
Organ, and will be sought for every home where there isa 
Cabinet or Reed Organ. R. F. RaymMonp. Send for it. 

Price, $1.50. 


GLEANINGS FOR VOCAL PRACTICE, 
By Mrs. J. H. LONG. 


This Book for Vocal. Practice contains Studies and Ex- 
ercises from the very first beginning to the finishing of a pupil, and 
is justly called a perfect system of Vocal Instruction. Mrs. Long’s 
extensive experience in teaching, and her great success with her 
Method, is sufficient endorsement withont our recommendation. 


Price, $2.00. 


DOBSON BROTHERS’ 


Modern Method for the Banjo. 


This is the most complete instructor for the Banjo ever written. 
If you want to learn the prc correctly, send for it. 
Price in boards, $1.25; Paper, $1.00. 


THE MOST FOR THE MONEY! 


TERE OF OBIO™. 


Is the Champion I}lustrated Musical Magazine of the Country, 
containing 


16 Pages New Music every Mor*h, for every 
Household throughout the Land! 


A Full Page Lithograph Portrait every stonth, and twenty- 
seven columns, running over full of Literary, Musical, and 
Dramatic Literature, Spicy Paragraphs, and Art Miscellany. 
Its Music, consisting o 


Songs, Sacred Quartettes and Instrumental Pieces, 


ave the choicest melodies published. Remember the Fclio con- 


tains over $25.00 worth of New Music, and is offered for | 


$1.50 PER YEAR. | 


For so vents additional, an elegant, genuine ‘*PRANG” 
CHROMO, 14 x 17 inches, entitled ““ HAVE PATIENCE,” 
is furnished to every. subscriber. Send two-cent stamp for 
specimen number. Published by 
WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


ALES 


THE SABBATH): 


Every CHOIR wants THE SABBATH. 


: The Latest, the Greatest, and the Best. 
| SUITABLE FOR CHURCH CHOIRS OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


$13.50 Per Dozen, One Sample Copy.by Mail, $1. 25. 
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Sent by Mail, Price $3.76. 


IS THE BEST. 


Clarke’s New Method for the Piano-Forte, 


Unquestionably the Best Instructor. Price, $3 75 


Getze’s New School for the Parlor Organ, 


Unrivaled as an Instruction Book. Price, $2 50 


The Musical Pastime, 


Duetts for Violin or Flute and Piano, The only Mek of the kind published 
in America. Price, boards, $2 50, cloth, $3 00, gilt, $4 00. The same melo- 
dies arranged as Solos for Violin or Flute. Price, each boards, $1 50, cloth, $2 00 


Hood’s Musical Manual, 


The most complete Primer and Text Book. Price, 40 cents. 


Opera Libretios, of Enolish, French, Italian, and German Operas 


The Best and only Correct Edition. Price, cach 15 cents. 
The Young Organist’s Album, 
The finest collection of Cabinet Organ Music. Price, $1.00, 
Beauties of Strauss, 
Splendid Collection of Strauss’ Waltzes, plate edition. Price, $5 00 


‘Mendelssohn's songs Without Words, 


Only Correct Edition. Engraved Plates, extra size. Price, $4 00 
The Silver Wreath, 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music for Pian 
: Price, boards, $2 50, cloth, $3 00, eilt, 7 00 


Boston Musical Treasure, 


RW’ Callection of Duos, Trios, Quartettes, etc., etc. Price, 60 cents. 


Mack’s One Dollar Method for Organ, 


A Simple Method of Instruction. Price, $1 00 
Philadelphia and New York Glee Book, 
A Splendid Collection of Standard Glees. Price, $1 00 


Operatic Leaves, 
A Choice Selection of Instrumental Music, arranged without Octaves, Price, cloth, $6 00 


. Plaidy’s Technical Studies, 


Splendid New Edition, elegantly gotten up. Price, boards, $1 50, cloth, $2 00 


The Amateur, 


Takes tho lead as a Musical Journal. H. A. Clarke, Editor. Subscription, 
including chromo, ‘‘ Happy Hours,” ONE DOLLAR per year. 


The above named Works can be had at Book and Music Stores Sener- 
ally. Sent by Mail on receipt of Price. 


LEE @ WALHRER, 922 Chestaut St. Philadelphia. 
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C. J. WHITNEY & CO., . 
197 Jefferson Avenue, | Publishers. 


MUU 


MUM 


$1.00 per Year 


Terms: 10 Cents per Copy. 


** Music is un all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 


VOLUME IV. 


Life’s Sunny Spots. 


BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 


Though life’s a dark and thorny path, 
Its goal the silent tomb, 

Yet it some spots of sunshine hath, 
That smile amidst the gloom ; 

The friend who weal and woe partakes, 
Unchanged whate’er our lot, 

Who kindly soothes the heart that aches— 
Is sure a sunny spot. 


The wife, who half our burden bears, 
And utters not a moan; 

Whose ready hand wipes off our tears— 
Unheeded all her own— 

Who treasures every kindly word, 
Each harsher one forgot, 

And carols lightly as a bird— 
She’s, too, a sunny spot. 


The child that lifts at morn and eve 
In prayer its tiny voice; 

Whé grieves whene’er its paren’s grieve, 
And joys whene’er they rejoice; 

In whose bright eye young genius glows, 
Whose heart, without a blot, 

Is fresh and pure as summer’s rose— 
That child’s a sunny spot. 


There’s yet upon life’s weary road 
One spot of brighter glow, 

Where sorrow half forgets its load, 
And tears no longer flow; 

Friendship may wither, love decline, 
Our child dishonor blot, 

But still undim’d that spot will shine— 
Religion lights that spot. 


Rafft’s Lenore. 


This great orchestral work, which has been made 
familiar to us by repeated performances of it by 


the grand orchestra of Mr. Theodore Thomas, is| 


now being publicly rehearsed by the Philharmonic 
Society, and will be inserted in the programme of 
the forthcoming concert. 

~The poetical work which led Raff to write this, 
his fifth Symphony, and which has also been illus- 
trated by painters and other artists, is by G. Buer- 


ger. 


The chief points in the ballad are as follows: 
Lenore, waking from dreams which bring deep 


forebodings and fearful thoughts respecting her) 


lover’s safety and his truth in absence, cries: 
“ Art faithless, William mine, or dead ? 
How long wilt thou delay 7?” 

He had left her to join the armies at the seat of 
war, and she had failed in all attempts to learn his 
welfare. At last the armies return. but the soldier- 
lover is sought for among them in vain, nor could 
any information respecting him be obtained. Le- 
nore is driven to hopeless despair, and even open 
blasphemy. 

The approach of a horse is heard at midnight, 
and the bell at the gate is sounded. She rises as if 
spellbound at the voice of her lover, who bids her 


| 
|ride with him to their distant home without delay. 
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The spectral ride is commenced, and, as the ghost- | 
ly steed rushes rapidly along, the conversation be- 
tween the spectre and his bride is given: 
“Love, fearest thou aught ? The moon shines bright. 
Hurrah! the dead ride quick by night. 
| Dost fear the dead ?” ‘ Ah no, 
But love, O speak not so.” 

They meet a train of mourners bearing a corpse 
to burial, chanting a dirge. William invites them to 
the wedding: 

“Come, sexton, bring the choir along, 
And chant to me our nuptial song. 
Speak, priest, thy blessing, ere 
We to our couch repair!” 

The corpse disappears; the mourners cease their 
|dirge and follow the steed, whose pace becomes 
more and more accelerated. The specters dance 
around the wheel, seen dimly in the moonbeam’s 
pallid light. 

“So ho, ye rout, come here to me, 
Ye rabble rout, come follow me! 
And dance our wedding reel, 
Ere we to slumber steal.” 

They reach an iron gate, which bursts open before 
them, and, on entering the grave yard, William’s 
skeleton form is revealed; the ghostly steed sinks 
and vanishes. 


“ And howl on howl ran through the sky, 
From out the pit a whining cry ; 
Lenore's heart was wrung, 
°T wixt life and death she hung. 


Now in the moonlight danced the train 
Of phantom spirits round 

In giddy circles, like a chain; 
Thus did their howl resound : 


Forbear, forbear, tho’ hearts should break, 
Blaspheme not, lest God’s wrath thou wake. 
Thy body’s knell we toll, 
May God preserve thy soul.” 


The Symphony commences with introductory 
movements; the first of which has the well recog- 
nized character of an “ Allegro,” in E major, entitled 
‘* Liebesglueck,” or ‘‘ Joy in Love.” It is remark- 
able for its felicitous orchestration, the freshness of 
the ideas elaborated, and their exuberance. 

The second movement, signed ‘‘ Andante quasi 
Larghetto,” is in triple time and in the key of A flat 
This slow movement is more intense, and exhibits 
warmer passion and deeper feeling than the preced- 
ing. Yet the transition from one to the other is so 
managed that it appears a regular psychologic pro- 
gression. 

The third movement is a march in C major, 
marked ‘Trennung.” or “Separation.” It com- 
mences very softly, as though heard from a distance, 
creating anticipation that ere long it will spread 
forth in a grand crescendo, to a magnificent forte or 
overwhelming fortissime; but throughout it is re- 
pressed, and treated in a thoroughly artistic man- 
ner; refined in conception and expression. 

It is a manly, military march, full of life and vig- 
or, though subdued in tone, and made particularly 
interesting by the characteristic treatment of the 
soft wind instruments, drums, etc. 

During the progress of the march, a short episode 


occurs which is intended to illustrate the fact that 
the lovers must part, that the necessities of the war 


demand a separation, that the soldier’s farewell must 
be hurriedly made, and that he must join at once the 
departing armies. 

This episode will be known by its strongly mark- 
ed contrast with the march in which it appears. 
Being agitated and flurried, and in the minor key 
of C. 

These three movements are preparatory to the 
fourth, which the composer has expressly marked as 
being founded on the poetical ideas contained in the 
ballad, and entitled it ‘‘ Wiedervereinigung im 
Tode,” or ‘‘ Reunion in Death.” 

Herein are depicted Lenore’s gloomy surmises and 
fears, despair and blasphemy. The spectral ride, 
the dirge, a reminiscence of the “ happiness in love,” 
the dance of spectres round the wheel, the onward 
rushing of the charger, the final catastrophe, and 
the choral strain, ‘‘ May God preserve thy soul.” 

Modern orchestral symphonies may be roughly 
divided into two great classes. The first includes 
compositions known as characteristic ; the second 
consists wholly of abstract music. 

Characteristic music is in two styles; the realistic 
and the idealistic. 

Abstract music is also subdivided into two orders, 
viz: one in which the feelings and emotions are of 
a personal, tnstinctive kind; and the other in which 
they are of an impersonal, wniversal nature. 

Spohr’s celebrated Symphony, ‘‘The Power of 
Sound,” forms a good illustration of realistic art. 
Beethoven’s “ Pastoral Symphony” is a representa- 
tive work of idealistic art. 

Mozart’s orchestral compositions belong almost 
exclusively to the first order of abstract music, and 
Beethoven's to the second. 

With this classification, it is obvious that Raff’s 
Symphony must be placed side by side with Spohr’s. 

In each we have a poem which forms the basis or 
ground plan for the music; and the composer does 
his utmost to render his meaning as clear and well 
defined as possible, both in the music and by verbal 
illustrations. 

He appears to leave his high position for once. to 
cease constructing psychologic enigmas, and to ap- 
proach the multitude with something definite and 
tangible, intelligible and familiar. There can be no 
longer any doubt of his aims; we are fully informed 
on all points, and are thus enabled to criticise at once 
from the standpoints given. 

The very titles or the works produced challenge 
criticism. There is no attempt at mystification 
when a symphony appears with such an elaborate 
explanation. 

But the question immediately arises, “Is not this 

calling in the aid of language without which the 
musician’s idea would remain completely unintelli- 
rible ?” 
: Music appears to touch its natural boundaries 
very soon in attemping descriptions of external ob- 
jects, and is compelled to have recourse to foreign 
aid—to auxilliari¢s which do not honestly belong to 
the art itself. 

Those who witnessed the wonderful painting 
illustrative of the spectral ride, with the mourners 
following, bearing torches, at the instant immediate- 
ly preceding the transformation scene—which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy four years ago for 
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the first time—gained a clearer view of the externals 
than can be given by any music; indeed, it is only 
fair to confess candidly that the most wretched 
sketch or daub would give a better description of 
objects than the most drastic effects in sound. For 
it is not the special province of music to depict, but 
its high and grand prerogative is to give the moral 
impressions that are made by the contemplation of 
objects. 

When Rubinstein wrote his ‘‘ Ocean” Symphony 
he gave us a record of the feelings which rose un- 
bidden, and were cherished by his artist-soul when 
he saw, subjectively and objectively, that sublime 
immensity. In the quiet, pensive retreat of the soul 
within itself, in the mystic light of wonderful 
dreams, in the internal twilight of consecrated 
fanes, discover we deep spiritual experiences, which 
remain incomprehensible to those who dislike soli- 
tude or introspection. 

It is asserted that the tramp of horse-hoofs, neigh- 
ings and snortings, etc., are indicated by violas, cel- 
los, and flutes in ‘“ Lenore.” Those who look for 
these imitations no longer seek music, still less 
“high art.” but for something wholly extraneous, 

Realistic symphonies, however, have a better 
chance of becoming favorites with the general pub- 
lic than high abstract works; for an additional 
source of pleasure is offered by the ideas contained 
in the poem, which also assist in making an impres- 
sion on the memory. 

The persistent efforts of musicians in all schools 
demand our sympathy and veneration. Their 
minds, so rich in energy, fertile in expedients, bril- 
liant in imaginings, are impelled onward as by an 
irresistible power to produce new works. Some 
reflecting on the past and appearing as echoes of 
former times; others heralding a still brighter future 
and destined to live long in that future. 

Are the works of realistic art among these? Who 
can tell? 

By attempting to penetrate as far as possible into 
the sphere of definite forms, in the hope of enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of musical art and discovering 
within it the germs of a new power, with a sincere 
desire for real progress, and a genuine love of art, 
and, aided by the richest intelligence, much may be 
done; but unless the unalterable laws of reason 
direct every step, if the laws of art are not deeply 
pondered the results may be vitiated. 

Under the able conductorship of Herr Carl Berg- 
mann, the grand orchestra of the Philharmonic So 
ciety, with its enlarged stringed band (76), will per- 
form Ratff’s Symphony with a wealth and magnifi- 
cence of tone equal to that displayed at a recent 
rendering of Rubinstein’s Symphony in F, and will 
vindicate its rights to be considered one of the 
most important musical organizations in New York 

8. AusTINn PEARCE. 


The Oldest Organist in the World. 

Tue oldest organist in the world is, almost un- 
doubtedly, Samuel Priestly Taylor, who lives with 
his surviving children in the cozy wooden house No. 
469 Carlton avenue, near Atlantic. He was born in 
London, England, in 1779, and is therefore in his 
ninety-fifth year. He is the eldest son of the late 
Rey. James Taylor, who was an English clergyman 
of considerable popularity in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. He received instruction in mu- 
sic from the celebrated Whittaker, and also from 
the renowned Dr. Russell, of Oxford. He was re- 
garded as a musical prodigy in early childhood, and 
when only seven years old, during the temporary 
absence of the regular organist, he played a hymn 
with wonderful precision, in Cumberland Chapel, in 
which his father occupied the pulpit at the same 
time. Son afterward he entered the boy choir 
of Surrey Chapel, of which the late Rev. Rowland 
Hill was then pastor, and in which the Rev. New- 
man Hall now officiates. When twenty-one years 
old he became organist of the Silver Street Chapel, 
and was subsequently appointed organist of Isling- 
ton Church. He was married in 1804 and had nine 
children, of whom five still survive. His wife died 
only last year, at the advanced age of eighty-six, 
having been married to him in her seventeenth year, 
and dwelled with him for seventy years. 


HE CAME TO AMERICA 


in 1806, intending to embark in mercantile business, 
but he was persuaded to continue his vocation as an 
organist, and to become a teacher of vocal and in- 
strumental music. After boarding for a short time 
in New York, he moved to Brooklyn, and began 
housekeeping near the Fulton Ferry, the present 
third city of the United States being then only a 
mere hamlet. Soon after his arrival, he became or- 
ganist of St. Ann’s Church, New York, of which 
the late Rev. Dr. Lyle was pastor. His salary, con- 


sidered large in those days, was $150 per year, but 
he materially increased his income by giving lessons 
in singing and instruction on the organ, piano, vio- 
lin, violoncello, and clarionet, with all of which he 
was familiar. While organist in St. Ann’s he intro- 
duced chanting into the church, despite a strong 
protest on the part of many. of the congregation, 
who appealed against the innovation to the bishop, 
who, however, approved of it, and caused it to be 
continued. Subsequently he was,appointed organ- 
ist of Grace Church, New York, and soon afterward 
he became organist of Old St Ann’s Church, Sands 
street, Brooklyn, of which the Rev. Dr. Feltus was 
then pastor. He enlisted as a musician in the 
American army in 1812, and played the clarionet and 
kettledrum in a military band stationed at New 
York. He was 
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of Brooklyn, in the same year, and he conducted 
the music at the funeral service of General Mont- 
gomery in Old St. Paul’s Church, New York. Sub- 
sequently he was organist of St. George’s Church 
Beekman street, New York, of which the Rev. Dr 
Milnor was the pastor; but he was induced to'return 
to Old St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, of which the 
Rev. Dr. Henshaw had meanwhile become pastor. 
His salary was then increased to $250 per year, 
which was regarded as a niost liberal compensation. 
He gave a Handel and Haydn oratorio, with 150 
voices, at St. Paul’s Church, New Yorb, in 1818, but 
in this and other musical ventures he lost consider- 
able money. He therefore sought a new field of 
operation in Boston, where he became organist of 
the old West Street Church, in 1819, at a salary of 
$250 a year. Afterward he became organist of the 
historic Old South Church, and meanwhile he gave 
instruction in various branches of vocal and instru- 
mental music in Boston and its vicinity, and com- 
piled a popular organ instruction book. While giv- 
ing music lessons to the daughter of the late Mayor 
Quincy, of Boston, in her father’s house, a few days 
before July 4, 1826, he reminded the mayor of the 
near approach of the fiftieth anniversary of Ameri- 
can independence, and suggested its formal observ- 
ance. His suggestion was promptly and gratefully 
adopted by the mayor, who had overlooked the sub- 
ject, and who made him conductor of the musical 
part of the celebration. He sold the first Chickering 
piano after the late Jonas Chickering separated from 
his first partner, Mr. Osborn, and he gave harmony 
lessons by mail to the late Dr. Lowell Mason, then 
in Savannah, Georgia. 
HE RETURNED TO BROOKLYN 


in 1826, in response to an urgent invitation, and, at 
an increased salary of $300 per year, he resumed 
his old position as organist of St. Ann’s Church on 
the first Sunday after his return, the late Bishop 
Mcllvane becoming pastor at about the same time. 
He afterward became organist of St. Paul’s Church, 
New York, of which the late Rev. Dr. Cox was pas- 
tor. Subsequently he became organist of the Henry 
Street Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Rev. Dr 
Broadhead, paster; also, of the First Reformed 
Church, in Joralemon street, Rev. Dr. Dwight pas- 
tor, and was likewise organist of a chirch in New- 
burg at one time. He gave many ‘ onc:rts for chari- 
table purposes in Brooklyn during a period of 
nearly sixty years, and was esteemed as a public 
spirited and benevolent citizen. His last perform- 
ance in public was at a choral festival in Trinity 
Church, in 1864, in which many of his old pupils 
participated, and when he played an organ accom- 
paniment to Luther’s Judgment Hymn, a chorus of 
one hundred male voices being included in the pro- 
gramme, which was under the direction of Dr. H. 
S. Cutler, now organist of St Ann’s on the Heights. 
who played an organ fantasia with pedal obligato, 
which was enthusiastically received on the same 
occasion. He last played upon an organ, only three 
years ago, at the age of ninety two, in St. Peter’s 
Church, at State and Bond streets, he manipulating 
the keys and the pedal accompaniment being played 
by his pupil, Miss Mary Butler, who is now organist 
of the Church of the Reformation. He continued 
to give instruction on the organ till 1870, when loss 
of sight compelled him to give up his three remain- 
ing pupils and to abandon his profession, after 
eighty-five years’ constant practice, dating from the 
time above mentioned when at the age of only seven 


years he temporarily supplied the position of organ- 
ist at Cumberland Chapel, London. 


THE VETERAN WAS VISITED 


at his home by a Union reporter a few days ago, 
when the foregoing data were gathered, partly from 
himself and partly from two of his surviving 
daughters, by whom he is affectionately and constant- 
ly attended. Upon arriving the reporter was usher- 
ed into a plainly furnished but very neat parlor by 


one of the ladies of the family, and left alone for 
afew moments. An old fashioned piano, in addi- 
tion to other antique articles, attracted particular 
attention. A hymn book upon the music rack of 
the instrument was suggestively open at the hymn 
beginning ‘‘ Great God, as seasons disappear,” and 
concluding with a supplication for Divine direction 
how to live. The lady, returning after a brief ab- 
sence, invited the reporter to the basement, where 
she said her father had stayed a great deal lately, as 
he liked a good fire. The venerable musician was 
found sitting in a softly cushioned armchair, near a 
window into which the winter sunlight was shining 
pleasantly. He was apparently somewhat below 
the ordinary middle stature, and though thin he was 
not strikingly emaciated. He wore a comfortable 
wrapper of blue cloth, tastefully trimmed with black 
velvet, and his smoothly brushed gray hair, though 
sparse, was yet more profuse than might have been 
naturally expected. He gave a cheery greeting as 
he turned toward the reporter, with a motion as if 
to arise, while his dark though sightless eyes seemed 
to peer inquiringly through his gold ! owed specta- 
cles. His mouth was toothless but his voice was 
tolerably full and his hands remarkably steady. 
His general appearance and deportment seemed 
rather of an infirm man of not more than sixty-five 
or seventy years old than of a person who had been 
living well nigh a century. His matronly and atten- 
tive daughters, two of whom were present, said he 
had never been sick nor suffered from headache or 
rheumatism, and they attributed his surprising 
vitality to his past simple habits, saying that he had 
rarely attended public dinners, seldom used wine or 
liquor, and never indulged in excess of any kind. 


HIS REMARKABLE REMINISCENCES 


were extremely interesting, as blithely narrated by 
himself in response to occasional suggestions by his 
daughters and questions by the reporter. ‘‘ Yes,” 
said he, though not mournfully, ‘‘ ?ve been spared 
a good many years, but now I’m Jame and deaf and 
blind, and can’t expect to stay much longer.” One 
of his daughters, interrupting to explain that, while 
he could still move around the room a little, his ina- 
bility to walk out of doors was simply from loss of 
strength rather than from ordinary lameness, he 
said, laughingly, ‘‘ Oh, yes, ’ve had my three warn- 
ings. Iremember how my father used to tell me, 
when I was a boy, about the old farmer who had to 
go after the three warnings.” He recited, in sub- 
stance, the old poem entitled ‘The Three Warn- 
ings,” and then said that he recollected having 
heard Wesley preach, and having attended his fune- 
ral. He could also plainly recall the appearance of 
Wilberforce, Pitt, and other eminent English states- 
men of the past, to whose speeches he had frequent- 
ly listened in boyhood. He said he had heard 
Madame Mara sing at a Lenten performance of the 
Messiah in Drury Lane, when she was eighty-six 
years old, and he doubted if there was a dry eye in 
the house at the conclusion of her rendering of “He 
was despised.” He was intimate, be said, with all 
the leading organists of London of seventy years 
ago, and being often called upon by them as tempo- 
rary supply, he early became familiar with the best 
instruments then known In speaking of one organ 
which had three open diapasons—a remarkable feat- 
ure at that time—he said, ‘‘I am told that some or- 
gans built of late have no stopped diapason. A 
builder or organist who approves of that omission 
don’t understand the first and most important use of 
that stop, which is to assist the open diapason to a 
quick response to the touch.” 


SPEAKING OF OLD BROOKLYN, 


he said, with a merry laugh, “ When I came here, 
sixty-eight years ago, Front street was the only 
street in Brooklyn, and Hicks street was nothing 
but a cow path; but there’s been a wonderful 
change since then. When I was organist of St. 
Ann’s Church, in New York, in 1806, you know I 
had the choir chant the Gloria in Evcelsis, and such 
a time as the congregation made you never saw. 
They ran to the bishop, and said they’d never heard 
such a thing in this country, and they wouldn’t 
stand it. But it just pleased the bishop, and he 
said he was glad of it, and that he didn’t know be- 
fore that there was an organist in America that 
could do it. So yousee,” said the old organist, with 
a sly chuckle, “I carried my point, and it was a 
common thing for the Gloria in Huxce/sis to be chant- 
ed after that.” Returning to reminiscenses of 
Brooklyn, he said, ‘‘ Afterward I was organist of 
St. Ann’s Church here in Sands street. You know 
Sands street was named after the Sands family, and 
the church was named after Mrs. Ann Sands, who 
gave it to the congregation. I gave a concert once 
for the benefit of St. Ann’s Loistion School. Mrs. 
Sands presided, and we raised $187, which was con- 
sidered a large sum in those days.” Speaking of 
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the time when he was president of the old Philhar- 
monic Society, in 1812, he said, ‘‘ We used to have 
our concerts in the old Military Garden, where the 
new Court House stands. It wouldn’t be thought a 
very fashionable place nowadays, but it was the best 
we had then. There used to be a good deal of fault 
found because some of the audience smoked, and 
didn’t behave well, but they got some pretty smart 
raps about it in the old Long Island Star, which was 
published by Mr. Spooner, you know.” 


OF THE WAR OF 1812, 


of which he is a pensioner, drawing only $96 per 
year, in quarterly payments, from the United States 
government, he said, ‘‘ You know they were going 
to send all the Englishmen up the North River, but 
as I enlisted in a band and played the clarionet and 
kettledrum for them, wasn’t molested. I remember 
playing in the band at the head of General Mont- 
gomery’s funeral procession, and when the proces- 
sion haited on Broadway, before the remains were 
taken into St. Paul’s church, I had to leave the band 
and run like a good fellow in my regimetals, to get 
into the church in time to play the organ while the 
pall bearers were bringing in the body. While I 
was organist of the Beekman Street Church, I had 
to play the organ one cold night when the river was 
full of ice. We had nothing but scows for ferry 
boats then, you know, and there was so much ice 
in the river that I told my wife that I guessed that 
I'd better stay in New York all night, and not try to 
come home to Brooklyn. I often had to do that, 
like a good many others, for we couldn’t get through 
the ice as we can in these times. Well, just as ] 
stopped playing the organ, I heard a great noise of 
people shouting in the streets, and I stepped out and 
saw everybody rushing about and shouting ‘ Peace, 
peace, peace,’ at the top of their lungs.” In imi 
tating the rushing and shouting of the people, the 
aged narrator spoke loudly, and while swaying his 
body from side to side, also waved his hands em 
phatically. +‘I asked the people what was the mat. 
ter,” he continued, ‘‘and they told me a British 
sloop of war had arrived with news that peace had 
been declared, and such a happy set I never saw be- 
fore. Then I started for Brooklyn with the news 
right away. When I got near the ferry I found the 
tavern keeper hadn't heard of it, and when I told 
him he treated everybody to a glass of wine, and 
said no one must sleep in Brooklyn that night. So 
he helped me get through the ice, and when I got 
across | went right to the tavern with the news, but 
nobody would believe me. I told them it was true, 
and they said if it was they would hear guns. 
‘Well,’ said I, ‘ you'll hear them quick enough,’ and 
I took the folks outside, and almost as soon as I had 
spoken the words. the guns began to go bang, bang, 
all around New York, and the whole city was illu- 
minated—but New York wasn’t very big then. and 
it didn’t take much to illuminate it, you know.” 


OF HIS BOSTON EXPERIENCE 


he said, ‘‘ After I had lost a good deal of money in 
New York, I went to Boston and taught music 
there. While I was organist of the Old South 
Church, in 1826, I was teaching Mayor Josiah Quin- 
cy’s daughter to play on the piano. One time when 
J was in the mayor's parlor, in his private residence, 
giving lessons to his daughter, it occurred to me 
that the fiftieth anniversary of American independ- 
ence would happen in a few days. The mayor was 
present at the time, so I turned around and asked 
him if he wasn’t going to have some kind of cele- 
bration. He was very much surprised and thanked 
me for reminding him of it, but said that as he nev- 
er talked about business in his house he would have 
to see me about it at his office. So we went to the 
old State House, and he spoke about it there and re- 
marked how strange it was that I, an Englishman, 
should remind the mayor of an American city like 
Boston of such athing. It was agreed on the spot 
that we should have a celebration, and, although I 
was a Britisher, the mayor asked me to make out 
and conduct the musical exercises. I hurried off 
and engaged the best band the first thing, for Bos- 
ton didn't have many bands then, and so we hada 
grand celebration and Mayor Quincy delivered the 
oration” The veteran organist in speaking of some 
of his old concerts, mentioned the name of Mr. 
lucledon as a solo vocalist, and also that of Mr. Gil- 
lingham as an orchestral conductor, and who was 
the father of Mrs. Emma Gillingham Bostwick. He 
also remembers his debates with the musical ones of 
early times, who, though they belonged to the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, could see no good in the 
music of Handel. He told them that they liked 
Haydn because they could sing him, and that they 
disliked Handel because they could not sing him. 
‘*Now,” said he to them, ‘‘ which like you best 
roast beef or roast veal?” ‘‘ Why, we like both,” 
they replied. ‘‘ Just so, exactly,” said he, ‘‘ and the 


difference between Handel and Haydn is this: 
Handel wrote, making the voices express the words, 
and Haydn wrote making the violins do that duty.” 
In reverting to his last public performance in Trini- 
ty Church, ten years ago, he gratefully described 
iow his old pupils had clustered around him. and 
he said three or four times, with emphasis, “‘ Dr. 
Cutler played his organ fantasia in a most masterly 
manner, as I well remember” In conclusion he 
said, with seeming pride, that he had played the or- 
van in eleven of the United States, of which, he re- 
marked, there were only thirteen when he came to 
America, nearly three score years and ten ago. 
HIS RECENT EXPERIENCE 


was mainly related by his daughters and a grand- 
daughter who had entered during the interview, and 
whom he greeted with evident affection, They at- 
tributed his loss of sight to injuries he received 
eight years ago, in being knocked down by a pair 
of spirited horses, which, becoming frightened at a 
military band, suddenly sprang upon the sidewalk, 
at Fulton street and Fort Greene place, where he 
was walking. He would, according to the opinion 
of oculists, they said, undoubtedly have been able 
to read now, had it not been for the accident, which 
had ‘injured his optic nerve. He walked from his 
home to the Church of the Messiah on last Good 
Friday, and at about the same time he walked to 
the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, which 
he had regularly attended for several years, and by 
whose pastor, the Rev. Dr. Cuyler, he is frequently 
visited. He has not walked out since then, though 
he was often taken to ride by a friend last summer. 
He is always cheerful, and enjoys the company and 
conversation of his family and friends. When in 
his parlor. he seats himself at his piano several times 
a day, sometimes playing old tunes from memory. 
but oftener improvising new voluntaries, etc. Fully 
impressed with the approaching termination of his 
long and well spent life, he may, in view of his re- 
markable biography, be fairly regarded as having 
been a prodigy in early childhood, and as now being 
a marvel in extremely ripe old age —Brooklyn Union. 


Authors Not Generally Known. 

The mystery that still lies buried in the papers of 
‘Junius ” has hitherto defied the most earnest inves- 
tigation. Whether the writer of those vigorous 
essays will ever be forced to reveal his identity, 
remains yet one of the problems of literature. Where 
an author has so successfully and with deliberate 
intention, concealed himself from the public eye, it 
is almost a hopeless task to tear from him the veil 
of his self-imposed obscurity. 

But there are other writers, hidden for a time 
from the public view, who by persistent effort, are 
led out into the daylight, and become invested with 
the honor which properly belongs to them. Among 
these are the authors of some of our most popular 
hymns. Indifferent, in some cases, to the fame of 
authorship, and, in others, robbed of their due by 
unconscionable compilers, they are gradually com- 
ing forth to take their rightful places in the galaxy 
of song. 

“There is a happy land.” 

There is probably no Sunday-school in our coun- 
try in which this hymn has not been sung. It was 
written before most of us were born, by Andrew 
Young, of Scotland, who still lives in Edinburgh, 
and listens to this simple melody as it floats around 
the world. 

‘“*T think, when I read that sweet story of old.” 

This is the production of Jemima Thompson, who 
was born in the suburbs of London, in 1813. It was 
written in a stage coach, in 1841, and used in a vil- 
lage school. Miss Thompson became the wife of 
Rey. Samuel Lake, a congregationalist minister, in 
1843. 

“Tam but a traveler here.” 

Rev. Thomas R. Taylor, the author of this well- 
known hymn, died in 1885. He was pastor of the 
Howard Street Chapel, Sheffield, England, but was 
obliged to relinquish his post by reason of ill-health 
The hymn is the expression of suffering and hope. 

* Holy Bible, Book Divine.” 

This is one of many hymns written by John Burton, 
of Nottingham, England. He was a very earnest 
teacher in the Baptist Sunday school, and enjoyed 
the friendship of the eminent Robert Hall, at Leices- 
ter. He died in 1822. 

“ We speak of the realms of the blest.” 

This is the composition of Elizabeth Mills, who 
was born in England in 1805, and who, at the early 
age of twenty-four years, was permitted to know 
‘* what it must be to be there.” 

“There is life for a look at the crucified One.” 

This was written in 1860, by Miss Amelia M, Hull, 

a native of Exmouth, England. 


“ Just as thou art, without one trace.” 

This is frequently found in connection with Char- 
lotte Elliott’s hymn, “Just asI am.” It was written 
by Rev. Russell Sturgis Cook, a Congregationalist 
minister, who died at Pleasant Valley, New York, 
i J rhe It first appeared in the American Messenger, 

50. 

“ Go when the morning shineth.” 

This hymn has been erroneously attributed to the 
late Earl of Carlisle, but Dr. Rogers, in his “ Lyra 
Brittanica,” 1867, gives the true story of its origin. 
It was contributed by Jane Cross Bell to The Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal, 1831, of which her brother 
was editor. Miss Bell, afterwards Mrs. Simpson, 
was a native of Glasgow. 

* Lord, I hear of showers of blessing.” 

The writer of this sweet hymn courts obscurity, 
but has recently been discovered in Elizabeth Cod- 
ner, of England. She has also written a companion 
piece expressive of grateful praise. 

“Around the throne of God in heaven.” 

Millions of children have sung this hymn without 
knowing anything of its author. It was composed 
by Mrs. Anne Shepherd, who was born in Cowes, 
Isle of Wight, and died in 1857. 

** When shall we meet again.” 

This came from the pen of Alaric Alexander 
Watts, who died in London, 1864. It was written 
when the author was very young, and at first printed 
for private circulation. 

“ My hope is built on nothing less.” 

The author of this hymn, Rev. Edward Mote, is a 
Baptist minister in Horsham, England. He relates 
that the chorus of the hymn flowed into his mind 
as he was walking up Holborn Hill, London, about 
forty years ago. He wrote six stanzas, which met 
immediately with hearty aceeptance. 

* Breast the wave, Christian.” 

This stirring hymn was contributed many years 
ago to a small serial, by Joseph Stammers, an Eng- 
lish barrister, now over seventy years of age. 


“Tell me the old. old story.” 
*T love to tell the story.” 


These favorite hymns come to us from over the 

Atlantic, and were written by Kate Hankey. 
“ Jesus loves me; this I know.” 
‘““One more day’s work for Jesus.” 

These well-known hymns have almost always been 
used without a knowledge of their distinguished 
authorship. They are from the pen of Miss Anna 
B. Warner, known in American literature under the 
pseudonym of Amy Lothrop, and who, in conjunc- 
tion with her elder sister, Miss Susan Warner, 
wrote ‘The Wide, Wide World,” ‘‘ Dollars and 
Cents,” ‘‘Say and Seal,” and various other works, | 
which, a few years ago, attained a world-wide popu- 
larity. — College Herald. 


“The Sword of Bunker Hill.” 


The following interesting account of one of the 
most popular songs of the last half century, we take 
from the Musical Guest, the transcript of which we 
know will be read with interest, as it furnishes a link 
of history in the chain of the patriotic songs of our 
country, and placed side by side with ‘ Yankee 
Doodle,” “Hail Columbia,” or the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner,” will not pall in comparison. 


Nineteen years ago, a man apparently fifty years 
of age, called at my room in the Quincy House, 
Boston, and said to me : 

‘‘Clark, I have just composed a patriotic song, 
and I want you to arrange it for me.” 

“ What is the name, and who are the words by?” 
I answered 

He replied. ‘‘ It is ‘The Sword of Bunker Hill, by 
William Ross Wallace.” 

I then asked him to sing it, and he instantly 
struck a graceful attitude, and in a rich, full voice, 
sung that stirring lyric that has since been whistled 
and sung more than any other American song of its 
class, except the ‘ Star-spangled Banner.” 

The war spirit was at a discount then, and though 
I liked the song, yet I was not enthusiastic over it. 
But I wrote down the melody as it came from the 
composer’s lips, promising to arrange it as a quar- 
tette. and requesting him to call for it the next day. 

The following morning he came, and after a few 
moment’s inspection of the MS., said, 

“Clark, will you give me five dollars for that 
song ?” . 

1 decline purchasing it, and suggested that he 
might offer it to Geo. P. Reed, who would doubtless 
pay that sum for it. 

Right there is where I missed making a thousand 
dollars for every dollar invested. But I failed to 
foresee it then, and MS. of ‘The Sword of Bunker 
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Hill’ was sold to Geo. P. Reed, then doing business 
on Tremont street, for the small sum of five dol- 
lars. 

Doubtless many of my readers have already dis- 
covered that the individual referred to in the fore- 
going narrative is Bernard Covert. The history of 
this erratic musical genius would form a large and 
interesting volume. His first musical enterprise 
of any note was a co-partnership with Ossian E. 
Dodge. For many years the concerts of “Covert & 
Dodge” were the most popular entertainments of 
the kind ever given in the country. 

After a long period of prosperity, during which 
Dodge saved money, while Covert scattered and 
lavished it on every object that appealed to his 
fancy, or to his generous sympathies, the firm dis- 
solved. 

Dodge, always with an eye single to business, 
and to personal notoriety, took advantage of a new 
sensation, and by purchasing the highest priced 
ticket to Barnum’s Jenny Lind concert in Boston, 
acquired a fleeting fame that led to fortune. 

Covert, with far more genius and heart, but with 
less executive talent and money “saving grace,” 
drifted along in public life, without rudder or com- 
pass, sometimes singing in one concert troupe, and 
sometimes with another, but more frequently alone. 
And occasionally “afoot and alone.” There was a 
genuine friendship between him and Horace Gree- 
ley, at whose reform and political meetings he often 
sung. 

Bernard Covert never writes poetry, but he is the 
author of the music of many songs, among which 
are ‘‘Sword of Bunker Hill,” ‘‘ Leap for Life,” 
“Lake of the Dismal Swamp,” ‘ Jamie’s on the 
Stormy Sea,” etc. He has given more than nine 
thousand concerts— more by far than any other 
living man. He sings over a hundred songs, and re- 
cites one hundred and fifty poems, without referring 
to notes of any sort. He was seventy years old last 
March, and yet, when he called at our sanctum in 
the Syracuse Sunday Herald office a few weeks ago, 
his vitality seemed as irrepressible as when I first 
met him in Boston nearly twenty years ago, before 
““The Sword of Bunker Hill” was committed to 
paper. What is most remarkable, his voice is as 
flexible and strong as ever. He is now the chief 
card of the ‘“Alleghanians.” 

JAMES G. CLARK. 


The Romantic in Music. 


What is the romantic? This question, which, for 
several years past, has been the object of such lively 
discussions, which has excited so much animosity, 
and mixed itself up with every conversation, is, af- 
ter all, less new than is generally believed. Under 
different names, it is found in all times connected 
with the history of the arts, and it will last as long 
as they, and as time itself. Have not, in every pe- 
riod, timid and plodding persons been found to 
shrink atfrighted from whatever had the name of 
invention; and to repel all infraction of the rules 
which they had been accustomed to regard as invi- 
olable? In the habit of proclaiming some artists 
inimitable, to whom they have accorded their admi- 
ration, they cannot understand that it is because 
they are so, in fact, that it is in vain to attempt to 
copy them. Such gentry are to be found now-a- 
days, and will be found in each succeeding genera- 
tion. One of our weaknesses is a refusal to enter- 
tain the idea that we can grow old; and such, among 
the generality of men, is this love of youth, that 
they arrive at an advanced age with the tastes and 
opinions of young men, precisely because they re- 
gret the time that flies them. They have assisted at 
the triumph of works, which have brought about a 
revolution in the arts; and they cannot conceive 
that anything else should be admissible, nor remem- 
ber that they themselves once sought for fresh en- 
joyments in fresh productions. ‘Thus, how many 
do we not hear declaiming against the bad taste of 
the century which has substituted Rossini to Gretry, 
Beethoven to Haydn; and also censuring Lamartine, 
Byron and Hugo, because their genius has emanci- 
pated them from the tranmmels of a system. Those 
who thus reject all idea of creation, are then ignor- 
ant that the idols, to whom they offer incense, did 
not imitate. 

Another motive, no less powerful, contributes to 
strengthen, among certain individuals, the ridiculous 
opinion, that we should not go beyond a circle 
which has been rendered too confined by our tastes 
and manners; this obstacle originates with the ar- 
tists. In literature, painting, music, we must éxpect 
to meet, among those who live by productions in 
these arts, a strong and obstinate opposition to pro- 
awe which, if their utility were known, would 

eprive those persons of a certain portion of their 
income, and force them to enter on a new path, 


which is incompatible with the age of the greater 
number; and while we see them defending their art 
with a show of disinterestedness, they have good 
reasons for acting so. Forced to continue in a career 
beyond which they have not the power to advance, 
and which has no longer any relation to the wants 
of the period, they strive to stem the torrent, ad- 
here to what they themselves have been accustomed 
to, and make unceasing efforts to retain and uphold 
the doctrines which they profess. 

The divers revolutions, which take place in the 
the arts, form one of the necessary consequences of 
the movement and advancement of the human 
mind; each epoch has wants corresponding to its 
position, manners, and the state of civilization. The 
music of the most ancient nations was at first con- 
fined to a small number of sounds; the scale, which 
to us appears so limited, was sufficient for them, be- 
cause music was with them but the accessory of 
poetry. It was not till long after, that other sounds 
were added to the primary ones, and against each of 
these additions to the musical system, contemporary 
croakers were inclined to exclaim extravagantly; 
new means were thought superfluous, because they 
had been till then dispensed with. If we search the 
annals of music, we shall find that each musical in- 
novation was the object of violent attacks. When 
the simple melodies of Alexander Scarlatti were 
succeeded by the more varied and complicated 
chants of Leo and Pergolese, a yell was raised about 
the declining state of music. The idols of actual 
taste will be equally sacrified, for art cannot retro- 
grade—it may be for a moment stationary—but, let 
a man-of genius present himself, and it resume a 
rapid march. 


Damascus. 
Damascus is the oldest city in the world. Tyre 
and Sidon have crumbled on the shore. Baalbec is a 
ruin, Palmyra is buried in a desert, Ninevah and 


Babylon have disappeared from the Tigris and Eu- | 


phrates. Damascus remains what it was before the 
days of Abraham—a center of trade and travel— 
an island of verdure in the desert, a presidential 
capital, with martial and sacred associations extend- 
ing through thirty centuries. It was near Damascus 
that Saul of Tarsus saw the light above the bright- 
ness of the sun. The street which is called Strait, 
in which it was he prayed, still runs through the 
city. The caravan comes and goes as it did a thous- 
and years ago, The city which Mahomet surveyed 
from a neighboring height, and was afraid to enter, 
“because it was given to man to have but one para- 
dise, and for his part he was resolved not to have it 
in this world,” is to-day what Julian called the ‘‘eye 
of the East,” as it was in the time of Isaiah ‘the 
head of Syria” From the city of Damascus came 
the blade, so wonderful the world over for its keen 
edge and elasticity, the secret of whose manufacture 
was lost when Tamerlane carried off the artist into 
Persia, and the beautiful art of inlaying wood and 
steel with silver and gold, and a kind of mosaic en- 
eraving and sculpture united, called damaskening, 
with which boxes, bureaus, swords and guns are or- 
namented. It is still a city of flowers and bright 
waters; the streams of Lebanon and the river of 
gold still murmur and sparkle in the wilderness of 
the Syrian gardens. 


Women as Hymn Writers. 


If theology, as is sometimes asserted, is an exclu- 
sively masculine production, hymnology, which is 
really the vital expression, the very flowering of re- 
ligion, is largely indebted to feminine inspiration 
and genius. Rev. Dr. Armitage, who has been re- 
viewing the subject, is surprised to find so many 
of the finest hymns of the church the contributions 
of women. He thus notes the authorship of some 
well-known productions. Anne Steele was the 
daughter of Rev. William Steele, a most devout and 
simple Baptist pastor in the village of Broughton, in 
Hampshire, England, more than a hundred years 
ago. She was a member of her father’s church for 
forty-six years, and died in 1778, in her sixty-second 
year. She published two volumes of her writings 
under the name of Theodosia, and another was pub- 
lished after her death. She is the author of 

“Father, what e’er of earthly bliss 
Thy sovereign will denies.’ 
She also wrote 


“ Almighty maker of my frame, 
Teach me the measure of m days; 
Teach me to know how fraillam, _ 
And spend the remnant to thy praise.” 
Also 


da Father of mercies in thy word.” 
And 
“When I survey life’s varied scene, 
Amid the darkest hours.” 


She wrote many other well-known and highly 
prized hymns. 

Mrs. Anna Letitia Barbauld was the daughter of 
Dr. Aiken, a minister at Warrington, England, and 
the wife of a French pastor. As a hymnist, she was 
a great favorite with Charles James Fox. How oft- 
en have her holy words soothed the broken hearts 
of bereaved ones as we have sung: 


*‘ Sweet is the scene where Christians die ; 
When holy souls retire to rest, : 
How mildly beams the closing eye, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast.” 


Again, we have from her the hymn: 
* Praise to God, immortal praise.” 


Charlotte Elliot was another sweet singer in Israel. 
She sang her enchanting lyrics at Torquay, in Dev- 
onshire, and seems to have been much given to soli- 
tude and prayer. 

Those words of hers: 

“My God, my father, while I stray.” 


Again, she strikes the sympathetic chord in every 
praying soul in the words: 

“Just as Iam, without one plea.” 

Sarah Flower Adams, of Dorsetshire, England, 
seems to carry us with her in the arms of her faith 
when she ascends to her God and our God in a bold, 
confiding, courageous love, singing: 

“Nearer. my God, to Thee.” 

It is said that, as she died, her last breath gasped 
out a song of love to God. She died in 1849. 

Mrs Helen Maria Williams, of London, seems to 
have been one of the modest and almost unknown 
hymnists who, like Jane Taylor and others, have 
contributed one or two well-known offerings at the 
altar of praise. and then disappeared forever. She 
left us one of the most precious hynins in our lan- 
guage when she died, in 1827, after a brief imprison 
ment in Paris in the days of Robespierre—a hymn 
which is becoming dearer to our hearts every year: 

“While Thee I seek. protecting Power.” 

Coquerel, the great French preacher, was her 
nephew. He is said to have been religiously edu- 
cated by her. 

Few of the daughters of Jerusalem have swept the 
hand over the lute so softly and touchingly as Mrs. 
Felicia Hemans, and few of her sisters have passed 
through a life of such delicate but intense trial as 
she did. 1 never can think of her without keen 
sympathy, and a wish that I might have stood by 
ber side to have taken a blow with her now and 
then in the battle of life; for she had many a blow, 
and the strife was terrific. She struggled along till 
1835, and her monument in St. Ann’s Church, Dub- 
lin, tells us how she sustained the unequal contest 
and what followed on her release. While she lived, 
she sang of another, and we now sing it of her in 
her own words: 

“Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit, rest thee now ; 2 

E’en while with us thy footsteps trod 
His seal was on thy brow. 

Dust to its narrow house beneath, 
Soul to its place on high ; ' 

They that have seen thy look in death, 
No more may fear to die.” 

These, her own words, were chiseled on her 
tombstone; and none could be more appropriate. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Phebe H. Brown for the 
favorite hymn: 

“T love to steal awhile away 
From every cumbering care.” 
To Maria De Fleury for the lay: 
“Thou sweet gliding Kedron.” 
To Frederika Bremer for the soul-stirring words: 
Cheek grow pale, but heart be vigorous 5 
Body fail, but soul have peace.” 
Anne Bronté wrote the words: 
“TI hoped that with the brave and strong.” 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney wrote: 
** Laborers of Christ, arise.” 
and many other hymns. 
We owe much to Phoebe Cary for her precious 
“One sweetly solemn thought.” 

And much to Caroline Southey, the wife of the 

poet laureate, for her appeals to Christian hope: 
* Launch thy bark, mariner.” 


And 


* Down from the willow bongh.” 


Maria, Queen of Hungary, her husband having» 


been slain by the Turks, was compelled to fly for her 
own life because of her devotion to the Keformed 
faith. Under her crushing desolations she composed 
her celebrated ‘‘Song of the Cross,” in the year 
1526. A similar story might be told of Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I, afterward Queen of Bohemia, 
of her bitter tribulations for over forty years, and of 
her stout heart which withstood it all for Christ’s 
sake; yet she sang: 


“This is joy ; this is true pleasure.” 
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Madame Guyon was a woman of wonderful pow- 
ers, hated, feared, haunted, thrown into prison again 
and again for religion’s sake. She became a disciple 
in 1668, and she filled every prison in which she was 
immured with praise, for she said, ‘‘ the stones of 
my prison looked to me like rubies.” She sang: 

“Nor exile I, nor prison fear, 
Love makes my courage great ; 
I find a Saviour everywhere, 
‘ His grace in every state ” 
Louisa Henrietta, Electress of Brandenburg, in 


the troublous times of 1649, could sing on the death 


of her son: 
*“ Jesus my Redeemer lives.” 


The first poem ever written, though not by'| 


woman, was written about her. It is the address of 
Lamech to his wives, in Genesis iv. 
When John Wesley was single he wrote: 
“T have no sharer of my heart 
To rob my Saviour of a part.” 
But after he became acquainted with Mrs. Vizelle 
he left that verse out of his pilgrim hymn. So Dr. 
Watts fell in love with Elizabeth Singer, afterward 
Mrs. Rowe. He was rejected. He was a man of 
very large soul, but of small stature and not attract- 
ive in person; she told him, ‘‘she loved the jewel, 
but could not admire the casket” The good little 
doctor was quite grieved, and a little spunky, and 
said: 
“ Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or grasp the ocean with my span, 
I must be measured by my soul, 
The mind’s tne standard of the man.” 
After a while you hear him mourning out: 
“ How vain are all things here below, 
How false and yet how fair.” 
I have not found a first-class poem from woman 
on the birth of Jesus, nor a first-class cradle hymn. 
1 find them from Ephrem Syrus, a monk, from 
Martin Luther, another monk; from Watts, Wesley, 
and that loving old bachelor, James Montgomery. 
The best cradle hymn was written by a monk and 
not a mother. But women have written few, if any, 
hymns of dread and terror. Watts gives us: 


* My soul on awtul subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead.” 


I don’t suppose he intended it to be sung. I be- 
lieve in perdition, but it is not a subject to be sung 
about. The hymn, 

“T want to be an angel,” 
has been sung for the last twenty years in Europe, 
England, as well as America. I received a letter 
from the author’s sister in Newark, saying that it 
was written by Mrs. Sydney B. Gill, in Philadelphia. 
She was teacher of an infant class in Dr. Joel Par- 
ker’s church there. She had been teaching a lesson 
on angels; one of the children said, ‘‘I want to be 
an angel,” in a few days that child died; and under 
the strong impression of the circumstances, the 
teacher wrote the hymn for the Sunday school to 
sing, and it has struck a chord in every child’s heart 


since 1854.—Home Journal. 


A Prima Donna’s Troubles. 

Madame Lucca has been frowned upon by the 
fickle goddess Fortune, of late She broke with 
Maretzex, and has been mulcted in the sum of 
$16,000. Her former husband threatens to prosecute 
her for bigamy. ‘The doors of the Italian opera are 
closed against her, and she is compelled to appear 
in German opera or to remain idle. She went to 
Havana with Di Murska and Vizzani, and failed to 
make the season profitable. When all was over and 
she was ready to return to America, the chorus, 
orchestra and troupe sued her for back salaries and 
passage money. She refused to pay her share of it, 
and the court issued an order prohibiting her depar- 
ture until the the people were paid. On the 19th 
ult., Madame Lucca attempted to leave clandestinely 
on the steamer ‘‘ Columbus,” for New York. Her 
husband, baggage and servants were on board, and, 
shortly before the sailing of the steamer, a lady 
closely veiled, was seen to approach. A committee 
of the chorus discovered her to be Lucca, and in- 
formed the police, whe compelled the entire party 
to return ashore. There she remained under sur- 
veillance until she succumbed to the demands of the 
company. She was permitted to leave on the 2lst. 
The Saturday Evening Gazette thinks that if this sort 
of thing continues, the German opera when it is 
ready to open, that there is no Lucca *bout the 
house.— Orpheus. 


“Tam O’SHAnTeR.’—Mr. Howard Glover, the 
celebrated British composer and musical critic, now 
located in Boston, will give a grand concert at Tre- 
mont Temple early next month, when his famous 
setting of Burns’s ‘‘Tam O'Shanter” will be pro- 
duced with full band and chorus, for the first time in 
America, ‘‘Tam O’Shanter” has been performed 
with the greatest success by the London Philharmonic 
Society, and at all the great Musical] Festivals of 
England.—Saturday Evening Gazette. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter from Boston. 


Tur ENGLisH OPERA—NEW THEATRES AND NEW 
Concert Hatts—AN Ecuo From THE WORLD'S 
PEACE JUBILEE—THE NorMAL Musicat InstI- 
TUTE AT East GREENWICH—CLASSICAL CONCERTS 
BY THE ScorE— Mr. Pecr’s ANNUAL BENEFIT 
ConcertT—GENERAL ITEMS, Erc. 


| Boston, March 17, 1874. 

In my last letter I intreduced some statistics tend- 
ing to show that Boston has a decided fondness for 
opera, as evidenced by the unprecedented amount | 
of patronage lavished upon the Strakosch troupe. 
The English season given by the Kellogg company 
is also proving a gigantic success. The aggregate 
receipts will be much less than at the Italian opera, 
for the reason that the prices are much lower—about 
one-half—but the house has been crowded to over- 
flowing on the Kellogg nights. The company is 
very good so far as the female talent is concerned, 
but the male department is lamentably weak. Mr. 
Carlton, the young English baritone, who is the best 
of the lot, has a good voice but it has not much 
power. Maas is a passable tenor, but the others are 
hardly up to the mark. Habelmann has been a 
most agreeable artist, but he sings out of tune, and 
he is compelled to transpose much of his music on 
account of his inability to reach the high notes. 
Clarke is a fair second tenor. Peakes, the basso, 
has improved, but his voice is harsh and grating. 
Hall has done some things with a fair degree of 
success, but is hardly entitled to hold the position 
of first baritone. Miss Kellogg is singing better 
than ever notwithstanding her hard season’s work. 
Mrs. Van Zandt has won much favor, and Mrs. Se- 
guin, who was always a favorite, has won new lau- 
rels. Miss Annie Starbird, who has appeared with 
the company, is also a pleasing artist. Miss Kel- 
logg and those who are associated with her in the 
management of the opera enterprise, have done as 
well as they could be expected to do with the means 
they had atcommand. Another season will witness, 
doubtless, worthier efforts still. Miss Kellogg’s 
whole soul is in the work of establishing a national 
opera, and every American who loves music will be 
delighted to see her succeed. 


in rehearsing the music they are to sing at their 
Triennial Festival in May. I gave last month a list 
of the most important works to be sung, together 
with the names of the prominent soloists. The fol- 
lowing is the order of performances for the festival 
week: Tuesday, May 5th, evening, opening per- 
formance, Handel’s oratorio, ‘‘ Judus Maccabeeus.” 
Wednesday, May 6th, matinee by the Thomas or- 
chestra and the vocalists; evening, Beethoven’s 
Ninth or Choral Symphony, and ‘‘ The Seasons,” by 
Haydn. Thursday, May 7th, Oratorio matinee, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Christus,” Dudley Buck’s 46th 
Psalm, etc. Friday, May 8th, matinee by the or- 
chestra and vocalists; evening, Bach’s ‘‘ Passion 
Music.” Saturday, May 9th, matinee by the orches- 
tra and vocalists; evening, J. K. Paine’s new ora- 
torio, ‘St. Peter.’ Sunday, May 10, evening, clos- 
ing performance, ‘‘ The Messiah,” Handel. 

There is a strong movement in Boston just now} 
towards the erection of anew opera house. The 
Boston Theatre is run as a ‘‘star” establishment, 
and this season it has had no opposition. The Mu- 
seum is a comedy theatre, and the Howard Athene- 
um is devoted almost wholly to the variety business. 
The Globe Theatre was burned last May. As there 
was no other house for the opera companies to go 
to, they had to accept whatever terms the managers 
of the Boston Theatre chose to offerthem. From 
Max Maretzek the theatre took twenty-five per cent) 


|opera troupe they extract forty per cent. 
| Aimee troupe cannet come, for there is no time left 


|to have. 


The Handel and Haydn Society are busily engaged | 


of the gross receipts, from Strakosch twenty-two 
and a half per cent, and from the Kellogg English 


The 


forthem. The opera bouffers originally had the 
time now being filled by the Kellogg Troupe, but 
telegraphed from Mexico giving it up, and Mr. Hess 
gladly availed himself of the opening it afforded for 


the Kellogg company. These and other circum- 


stances have set many people to thinking that 
a house without a steck company, which can be 


| available for opera, etc., like the academies of mu- 


sic in New York and Philadelphia, would not only 
be a paying investment, but a most desirable thing 
Opera pays better in Boston than any- 
where else, but the managers are unwilling to give 
more than two or three weeks at a time, on account 
of the heavy exactions of the Boston Theatre man- 


‘agers. It is not unlikely that the new Globe—if 


Mr. Arthur Cheney concludes to rebuild, and it is 


| now pretty well settled that he will—may become an 


opera house instead of a stock and star theatre. Mr. 
Crosby, formerly of Chicago, is anxious to invest in 
such an enterprise, and Max Strakosch and many 
others are desirous of helping the project along. 
While an opera house is extremely probable, another 
new theatre is also likely to arise. Mr. Wyzeman 
Marshall will build one if Mr. Cheney does not, but 
if the latter gentleman goes ahead he will desist. 
Rumor has it that Mr. Sheridan Shook, ef New 
York, will join Mr. John Stetson, one of the pres- 
ent managers of the Howard Atheneum, in erect- 
ing a new thaatre on Tremont street, opposite Hollis 
street. Mr. Marshall has had the same site in view, 
and also one at the junction of Columbus avenue 
and Berkeley street. Other locations have been ex- 
amined in various parts of the city, but the Tremont 
street estate will probably be utilized. 

There is almost as much interest in regard to new 
concert halls, or in regard to halls to be devoted to 
public purposes, as there seems to be on the ques- 
tion of new theatres. A new hall which was hinted 
at in one of my recent letters is now actually in 
course of erection. It is situated in the rear of the 
corner of Washington and Boylston streets, with 
an entrance nearly opposite the Globe Theatre site. 
It will be made to accommodate from 1,200 to 1,500 
persons. The Young Men’s Christian Union have 
arranged to build a new edifice on Boylston street, 
near the Common, and this is to contain a hall with 
a seating capacity of about 700. The Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association have voted to sell 
their present estate, at the corner of Bedford and 
Chauncy streets, which embraces Mechanics’ Hall, 
and to rebuild west of Tremont street. Their plan 
contemplates a large building with a series of halls 
suitable for their triennial exhibitions, and one of 
these apartments it is intended, shall seat five thous- 
and persons. This it is contemplated will be brought 


‘into requisition for the large musical festivals, and 


other great gatherings. There was a strong pros- 
pect not long ago that Music Hall would be lost to 
us. There were in fact several enterprises on foot 
looking to that end. One was a heavy real estate 
speculation which had in view of the extension of 
Hamilton place through the estate, and the erection 
of a large hotel on adjacent property. In that case 
the organ would have been sold. Efforts were also 
made to buy the hall fora free chureh. All these 
undertakings were futile, and the hall is likely to 
remain as it is for the present. 

The World’s Peace Jubilee left behind it a long 
train of litigations. Some of these are yet in pro- 
gress. A hearing before a referee on the bill of the 
artillerists who burned the powder on the festive 
occasion, was recently concluded, and another is 
now going on to determine whether Mr. Carl Zer- 
rahn earned $5,000 or not in conducting some of the 
concerts. It seems that Mr. Gilmore made a private 
contract with Mr. Zerrahn to pay this amount in 
case the thing was a financial success; but it was 
not, inasmuch as nearly $300,000 were sunk. Zer- 
rahn seeks to break the contract as it was dated on 
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a Sunday, and to fall back upon the committee who 
managed the affair, claiming that the understanding 
was that he should receive $5,000 any way. A large 
number of witnesses, mainly musicians and musical 
people, have been examined in the case. 

Dr. Tourjee is fast completing his arrangements 
for holding a Normal Musical Institute at East 
Greenwich, R. I., the coming summer, opening 
Wednesday, July 15th, and closing Thursday, Au- 
gust 20th. The fine buildings and extensive grounds 
of the Academy at that place have been placed at 
his disposal for the purpose. The aim will be to 
provide strictly first-class facilities to students in 
music, and to those who desire to spend a portion 
of their summer vacation in perfecting themselves 
for the position of teachers of music. Provision 
will be made for every department of musical cul- 
ture, and the best teachers connected with the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and other eminent 
instructors, will be engaged. Among the depart- 
ments of instruction will be vocal culture and the 
art of singing, piano-forte playing, organ playing, 
theory of music and harmony, composition, normal 
instruction for teachers of music in public schools, 
conducting (choral and orchestral), oratorio practice 
and the direction of choirs and choruses. Especial 
facilities will be had for learning the best method of 
teaching music in schools. Mr. L. W. Mason and 
Mr. H. E. Holt, two of the gentlemen who have 
charge of music in the Boston schools, will be con 
nected with the Institute as teachers. There will 
be concerts every day, occasional classical concerts, 
organ recitals on the large organ in the chapel, by 
Mr. George E. Whitney and others, daily classes in 
general musical instruction and harmony, frequent 
lectures on harmony and miscellaneous musical 
topics, oratorio practice under Mr. Zerrahn, etc. 
A large number of organs and pianos will be brought 
into use, the resources of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music being at command, and there 
will of course be rare opportunities for organ and 
piano practice, as well as for the cultivation of the 
voice. Among the teachers already engaged (and 
the list is by no means full) are Messrs. Car] Zer- 
rahn, George L. Osgood, 8. A. Emery, George E. 
Whiting, J. C. D. Parker, L. W. Mason, H. E. Holt, 
L. F. Snow and E. Tourjee. East Greenwich is de- 
lightfully situated on the borders of Narraganset 
Bay, and is one of the most healthful and beautiful 
places in New England. It is twelve miles south of 
Providence, on the New York Railroad, and within 
easy distance of Newport, Rocky Point, Bristol, 
Warren and other places, which like East Greenwich 
are much resorted to insummer. There will be 
ample facilities for bathing, sailing and fishing, and 
the prices of board will be placed at the lowest 
possible rates, so that teachers and others may spend 
their summer vacation in a healthful location, profit. 
ably in the way of acquiring musical instruction 
and at the same time economically. The New 
England Bureau for obtaining situations for teachers 
organists and singers, will be connected with the 
Institute. 

A large number of classical concerts have been 
given in Boston during the present month, and 
many more are promised ‘The first in order of im- 
portance have been a series of evening concerts 
given at Horticultural Hall by Camilla Urso, the 
distinguished lady violinist. Three concerts were 
given, when the series was interrupted by a distress- 
ing accident to Madame Urso, which will prevent 
her from playing for some weeks tocome. At these 
concerts Madame Urso herself took the position of 
first violin in the quartettes, quintettes and trios, 
and nothing finer has ever been heard in Boston 
than the quartette playing thus furnished. Mem- 
bers of the Mendelssohn Quintette Club assisted in 
the string department, and Messrs. Ernest Perabo, 
B. J. Lang, and Richard Hoffman have assisted at 
different concerts as pianists. Mr. George L. Os- 
good, Miss Clara Doria, and Mr, J. F. Rudolphsen, 


have assisted as vocalists. Mr. 8. B. Mills, the New 
York pianist, and Mr. Nelson Varley, tenor, were to 
have appeared at the closing concert, on the 16th, 
but this had to be postponed. Madame Urso con- 
templates giving two popular concerts at Music 
Hall, April 11th and 12th, but it is doubtful if she 
recovers in time. 

The accident alluded to occurred on the 10th 
inst , and was caused by the ignition of a bottle of 
kerosoline. The inflammable liquid flew over her 
clothing, and one hand and wrist—her left, so essen- 
tial to a violinist, were severely burned. 

Among the other classical concerts have been a 
series by Mr. B. J. Lang, at Mechanics’ Hall, in which 
the popular pianist has had the assistance of some 
of our best instrumentalists and vocalists; Madame 
Madeline Schiller’s, at the same hall, in which some 
fine piano-forte playing by Madame §., and some ex- 
cellent singing by Miss Clara Doria, have constituted 
the main features; Messrs. George L. Osgood and 
Hugo Leonhard’s, also given at Mechanics’ Hall, 
and consisting in about equal parts of singing and 
piano-forte playing; Mr. Carlyle Petersilea’s ten re- 
citals of Beethoven Sonatas, at Wesleyan Hall; and 
Mr. Boscovitz's piano-forte recitals at the hall of the 
Apollo Club. In consequence of illness Mr. Bosco- 
vitz has been compelled to postpone his remaining 
recitals until the 10th and 17th of next month. The 
Mendelssohn Quintette Club closed their series of 
Saturday night concerts at the Meionaon February 
28th. The Beethoven Quintette Club have announc- 
ed two sotrees, one of which takes place this evening 
at Mechanics’ Hall. Mrs. J. M Osgood, Mr. Ernest 
Perabo, and Mr. J. C. D. Parker will assist the 
Club. 

Mr. George E. Whiting’s series of organ recitals, 
given under the auspices of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, at Conservatory Hall, are pro- 
gressing finely. March 7th his programme was de- 
voted to Mozart, and last Saturday’s programme 
was made up from the works of Beethoven, Schu- 
bert Sphor, Rossini, Weber and Mendelssohn 
(twice), will appear in the recitals of the coming 
six weeks. 

The tenth and last of the Harvard Symphony 
concerts takes place on Thursday next, the 19th. 
Miss Terese Liebe, the violinist, and Mr. Nelson 
Varley, the tenor, are to assist. 

Mr. W.S. D. Leavitt’s oratorio, ‘‘ The Coronation 
of David,” was repeated at Tremont Temple, March 
4th, under the direction of the composer. 

The Sunday concerts at Parker Memorial Hall, 
continue to be well patronized. 

Mr. A. P. Peck is making great preparations for 
his annual benefit concert, which takes place at 
Music Hall, Wednesday evening, April 1st. He has 
engaged Madame Christine Nilsson, M. Victor Ca- 
poul and the Theodore Thomas orchestra. 

At a classical recital to be given by the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, at Wesleyan Hall, to- 
morrow, a new piano and string quintette, by Carl 
Gloggner Castelli, will be performed. 

There is a whole crop of concerts at the various 
halls, this evening, to commemorate St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

The New York Glee and Madrigal Vocalists are to 
give two concerts at Music Hall—their fifth and 
sixth in this city the present season—April 2d and 
4th. 

The annual musical festival of the public schools 
will take place at Music Hall, Wednesday afternoon 
May 20th, and there will be the customary repeti- 
tion Saturday afternoon, May 23d, for the accommo- 
dation of the parents of the pupils who take part in 
the exercises. 

The Apollo Club will give a concert at Music 
Hall, Thursday evening, May 21st. 

The Hampton Colored Singers are to sing in Bos- 
ton about the middle of next month. 

The Boston Highlands Musical Association, of 
which Mr, J.B, Sharland is the director, gave a very 


fine concert at Kennedy Hall on the 5th inst. Men- 
delssohn’s cantata, ‘‘ Landa Sion,” was sung on the 
occasion, and in a most excellent manner, 

The Orpheus Musical Society gave another of 
their enjoyable musical and social soirees at their 
rooms on Washington street, last Friday evening, 
the 18th inst. Mrs. Amalie Dietrich Srong, the 
pianist, took part in the musical exercises, together 
with the society, which is under the direction of Mr. 
Julius Hichberg. Mr. Carl Schraubstadter, one of 
the most esteemed members of the society, is to be 
made the recipient of a complimentary concert at 
the Town Hall, Brookline, to-morrow evening. 

Miss Maggie Mitchell,who is a great favorite in 
this city, begins an engagement at the Boston Thea- 
tre next Monday evening, appearing in the drama of 
‘‘Jane Eyre.” 

Boucicault’s new drama, ‘‘ Led Astray,” has had a 
fine reception at the museum and bids fair to have a 
long run. 

The Vokes’ closed a two weeks’ engagement at 
the Howard Atheneum, last Saturday. The first 
week’s receipts were $10,807, and the second week’s 
$10,421.50—a total of $21,22850. The regular com- 
pany took from $600 to $900 out of town mean- 


while. 
RANGER. 


Marsuau, Micg., March 19th, 1874. 
Editor of the Song Journal: 


The first of a proposed series of ‘‘ sotrees musi- 
cales,” which have been in contemplation for some 
time past, was given last evening at the music room 
of C. N. Colwell, over Mr. White's store, and result- 
ed in a highly enjoyable and pleasant entertainment. 
We subjoin the programme, consisting of music of 
acknowledged merit, which was rendered in a man- 
ner reflecting great credit upon the several perform- 
ers, and was duly appreciated by the select audience 
in attendance: 


PROGRAMME. 
1. Overture—Le Domino Noir.......... Gesea cu eae Auber. 
(Miss Ida Phelps, Mr. Colwell.) 
2. Oh, As Fair as Poet’s Dreaming...........--++- Donizetti. 
(Miss Downs.) 
3. Piano Solo—Von Weber’s Last Waltz (Var.)..... Cramer. 
(Miss Nellie Earle.) 
4. Clarinette Solo—Theme (Var.) ......-....00 --.Baerman, 
(Mr. Charles Bradley.) 
5. Here, Take My Heart... .cicsiuaceeie eaten maior Colwell. 
(Miss Lacey.) 
6. Piano Solo—Midsummer Night's Dream (Fan- 
tA8IA) 015 00s s00tecneaee eens éewuwcweaeaae Smith. 
(Miss Ida Phelps.) 
7. Duo for two Pianos—Themes (Var.)........++see00- Pixis, 
(Miss Hyde, Mr. Colwell.) 
8. Cavatina from “ Robert”... ..0.0.5.0cceccesut Meyerbeer. 
9. Violin Solo—William Tell (Potpourri)........... Rossini. 


(Mr. William Phelps.) 
10. Piano Solo—a. L’Elsire D’Amore, Fantasia Caprice, 
b. Last Rose of Summer (Var). 
Mr. Colwell 


Decora, Iowa, March dth, 1874. 
Editor Song Journal : 

The great musical event of north-eastern Iowa has 
just passed, and has realized all, and more than its 
friends and supporters anticipated, culminating in a 
grand triumph for the cause of music in the west. 
The total membership of the institute was over one 
hundred and sixty, and a more earnest set of work- 
ers was never thrown together, comprising the lov- 
ers of music, and singers from six counties of this 
section of the state. The interest which Professor 
Town, as instructor and conductor has elicited, not 
only, with the old and well trained singers, but also 
with the young and less experienced is truly an 
envious one, and he leaves them, carrying with him 
the warmest and kindliest feeling from all, being 
well deserved. The Institute was a grand success 
in all respects, and the singers were invited to come 
and have another grand jubilee, which was heartily 
responded to, of which you shall be apprised in the 
future. PAOLI, 
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“ Music is the only art which cannot corrupt the mind.” 
“The man that hath no music in himself 1s fit for ltreasons, 
stratagems and spoils: Let no such man be trusted.” 


Terms. 
Oxr Doitar per annum, payable invariably in advance. 
Single copies ten cents. 
es Clubs of four to one address, Three Dollars. 
ee Liberal inducements are offered to agents. 
circular, 
Address all communications to Tur SoNG JouRNAL, 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. Publishers, 
197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Send for 


PRINTED AT THE FREE Press Book anD Jos Rooms. 


0. J. Whitney & Co., can furnish any piece of music 
or book in print which is advertised. They are con- 
stantly recewing everything new in the line of musical 
publications. Also every description of musical mer- 
chandise can be obtained from their extensive stock, both 
of home and foreign manufacture. Send on your 
orders. 


The Convention of Musical Editors. 


Most enterprises resulting in lasting benefit, usual- 
ly originate with a few, and often in an obscure, 
unostentatious manner. We have several times 
spoken in the Sone JourNAL of the desirableness 
of holding such a convention—a meeting which one 
of our contemporaries styles ‘‘ The Proposed Pow- 
sow ”—(not a very classical epithet) and have only 
to reiterate the belief that such a convention prop- 
erly called, and rightly conducted, would result in 
great good, not only to those controlling the musi. 
cal press of our country, but tend vastly to the in- 
terests of music in many ways. It isa truism un- 
disputed, that there is strength in unity, and vastly 
augmented in concerted action. Hence, were the 
editorial fraternity brought together face to face, 
and led to confer as they would do under these cir- 
cumstances, upon those topics of interest, not only 
to themselves, in the responsible position they oc- 
cupy, but also to the relation existing between them 
and the publishers of their journals, much of im- 
portance would be accomplished for both. The 
Musical Echo, of Milwaukee, in speaking on the sub- 
ject, says, ‘‘ A few good and popular musical jour- 
nals, that are doing good service, have signaled their 
readiness to take part in the pow-wow,” and adds, 
“if any plan of action conducive to the good of 
musical papers, or the work of the musical writers, 
has been proposed, we have not heard of it, and do 
not believe that any profit could result from a meet- 
ing such as is now proposed and managed.” That 
there is a ‘‘little ice” in the above quotation, which 
seems to begin to thaw in the next sentence, in 
which he declares if ‘‘ some orderly plan tending to 
the advancement of the cause of musical journalism 
is proposed, the Afusical Hecho will be the first to sec- 
ond it,” we deem it not difficult to discover. And 
in another part of his paper he very modestly sug- 
gests that ‘‘if the boys decide to come together, we 
don’t know of any place better suited for the gath- 
ering than Milwaukee.” 

Now we have one suggestion from the Zceho—the 
Jerusalem to worship inis found. Go on, brother, 
you have done well. Give us another like it. 


Old Folks’ Concerts. 


These concerts seem to be all the rage, as indicated 
from all quarters, east, west, north and south. Buf- 
falo and Cleveland have recently experienced the 
thrilling excitement arising from several of these 
entertainments; and a number have been given in 


the south and west with like results. In our own 
State we can boast as loudly of ‘‘ Ye love of ye mu- 
sick of olde” as elsewhere—demonstrated by those 
given last month, the 20th and 21st, in Coldwater, 
as also those given in the Scotch Presbyterian Church 
of Detroit. In the concert given in Coldwater, we 
are informed the costumes were excellent copies of 
the quaint ones of olden times, and many of them 
elegant. We subjoin the names of some of the 
performers, which we think in keeping with the an- 
tiquity of the costumes: 
GREATE CONCERTE. 
TIMEIST: TIMOTHY TIBBLES. 

HARPSICHORDERS— Sophia Shuffles, Hans Gladden- 
fhuysen, Priscilla Graves. YE WOMEN SINGERS—Deliv. 
erance Higgins, Love Sparks, Experience Billings, Mistress 
Jerusha Cooper (she that was a Bumpus), Charity Standich, 
Cousin Karoline Dusenbury (she was a Perkins), Temper- 
ance Porter, Prudentia Holdiast. YE MEN SINGERS— 
Uncle Amos Lookont, Praiseworthy Tenneye, Deacon Shuf- 
fles, Melancthon Armstrong, Goliath Spurgeon, Grey Peck, 
Epaphroditus Bigelow, and certain other Men and Women 
tolkes. 

Many of our modern writers and composers laugh 
and jeer at the works of the old masters, and some 
go so far as to assert that no such orthography ever 
existed as that displayed in the bills and programmes 
of the old folks’ concerts. As proof of this error, 
we quote from Bird, an old English author of ac- 
knowledged talent,wherein he gives his reasons why 
every one should learn to sing, the spelling of which 
is given verbatim in the manner of his day. 

1. It isa knowledge easilie taught, and quicklie 
learned. 

2. An exercise delightfulle to nature. 

3. It dothe strengthene all partes of ye breaste, 
and dothe open ye pipes. 

4. Good remedie for stutteringe. 

5. Best means to make a good orator. 

6. It is the onlie waye to knowe where nature 
hath bestowed ye benefyte of a good voyce. 

7. There is not anie musicke of instruments com- 
parable to yt whiche is made by the voyce. 

8. The better ye voice is, the meeter it is to honor 
and serve God therewith. 

Since singynge is soe goode a thinge, 
I wish alle men woulde learne to singe. 


Baxter University of Music. 


Thanks for kindly invitation to attend the anni- 
versary of the founding of this old and well-tried 
school of music, established at Friendship, N. Y., 
just twenty-one yearsago. We must, however, fore- 
go the pleasure of meeting the students, patrons and 
friends of the institution, at their reunion on the 
25th and 26th of March. 

We congratulate President Baxter, the founder of 
the University, in his happiness upon arriving at the 
legal age of citizenship; and though we have no 
fault to find with the discharge of duty during his 
minority, look forward in fond anticipation to still 
greater results in the good cause of music, now that 
he has become a full-fledged man, after twenty-one 
years efficient labor in its control. 


Books and Music. 


Liszt's ‘‘ PRoMETHEUs”— Vocal Score, with English 
and German Text. Cincinnati: John Church & Co., 
publishers. In the work before us we have the 
combined product of the inspirations of poetry and 
music, blending in real beauty and glorious tri- 
umphs ; where genius, however fascinating and 
extraordinary, invests itself with a loftiness and 
purity of sentiment, a luxuriance of fancy, a pic- 
turesque conception, a power as touching as it is 
extensive and irresistible. The poem of PRomr- 
THEUS was written by Johann Gottfried von Herder, 
one of Germany’s most gifted and learned men. He 
was born in 1744, and was for many years first 
preacher at the court of Weimar, and the author of 


numerous writings of poetic beauty and power, to- 
gether with several relating to music. 

Franz Liszt, the world-renowned pianist, and 
author of the exquisitely beautiful and artistic work 
before us, was born at Raeding, Hungary, October 
22, 1811. Occupying, as he has for many years, the 
enviable position of king of the piano, as also with 
those possessing but a limited knowledge of the 
many works which have preceded this from his 
fruitful mind, we were prepared, ere the slight 
examination bestowed upon it, for the excellencies 
of one of the greatest of earth’s living classical 
scholars. We cannot better convey to our readers 
the difficulties of giving truthfully the intense and 
varied passions of gods and men, expressed in this 
grand story of Herder’s, upon which Liszt, the great 
composer, has built his superb work, than by quo- 
ting from the argument which prefaces the music 
he has so wonderfully and beautifully expressed 
with a display of methods and perfect adaptation, 
musically, to the sentiments contained in the text. 

In the poem the author has followed the well- 
known story which makes Prometheus to have 
stolen fire from Heaven. This was a serious offense 
to the Olympian deities, and Jupiter punished Pro- 
metheus by chaining him to a rock, and sending an 
eagle who daily preyed upon his vitals, which were 
at night renewed. According to some of the ren- 
derings of this fable, Prometheus suffered this pun- 
ishment for thirty thousand years, when he was 
rescued by Hercules. Herder accepts, in the fullest 
sense, the idea that Prometheus was a benefactor of 
men, and that in bringing fire to them he was alto- 
gether an educator and an author of good. 

The poem also depicts Prometheus in his captivity 
of suffering, but animated all the while by his love 
for the race of man. To him come spirits of the 
ocean, complaining and shouting wild and threaten- 
ing cries. The harvesters and other workers of the 
soil offer thanks for light and heat and the other 
bounteous gifts that have been given to the earth by 
great Prometheus. Ceres, Bacchus and the other 
deities who protect the earth and its fruits, pay 
homage to Prometheus, because he brought to man 
the blessing of fire. After Prometheus has endured 
great and long-continued pain, Hercules comes, and 
with a bolt from his bow kills the eagle preying 
upon his vitals, and with his club breaks the chains 
that bind him to the rock. Finally Promethus is 
brought before Themis, who assures him that his 
long punishment has appeased the anger of Jupiter 
and the gods; that he is forgiven, and that the ben- 
efactions he brought to earth shall become eternal 
blessings.” 

As before intimated, we have not had opportunity 
to give this work the examination and study its 
merits demand. It will, however, be seen, even 
upon a cursory look at its pages, that there will be 
found very little milk designed for babes in music 
to drink, but strong meat, bracing and hearty to be 
digested by the hale and robust musician to eat and 
fatten upon, At every step throughout the work, 
we are astonished and enchanted at the boldness, 
freedom and beauty developed in the general carry- 
ing out of his design; the almost endless variety he 
effects in the treatment of each and all of his sub- 
jects; the graceful flow of his melodies, and his 
unrivaled skill in that various combination. Those 
charming sequences, too! with what grace do they 
flow out from his master mind, never tedious, but 
ever interesting. Page after page could be easily 
cited in a critical enumeration of the beauties scat- 
tered throughout Liszt’s ‘‘ Prometheus,” and the 
result would be the oft-repeated corroboration that 
he stands foremost among the most extraordinary 
musical geniuses of the age. 


Tur Heapiicut.—This is ‘‘a new and original 
singing book for the use of juvenile classes, public 
schools and seminaries, containing a complete 
course of instruction in the elementary principles of 
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music, exercises, rondos, duetts, trios, quartettes 
and a large collection of pieces for general use on 
various occasions, including the popular operetta 
entitled ‘Granppa’s Brrrapay,’ by H. 8. Perkins 
and C. A. White. Published by C. J. Whitney. & 
Co., 197 Jefferson avenue, Detroit.” 

We have given this book an examination beyond 
that of works of similar design, and hesitate not to 
say it is one of more value in all respects than any 
which have fallen under inspection for a long time. 
The elementary principles are arranged in a clear, 
progressive manner from the simple to the more dif- 
ficult, in an interesting and attractive form, making 
their study a pastime rather than an irksome task. 
The music is, for the most part, original by the 
authors, and of a pleasant character, rich and flow- 
ing in melody, and simple but effective in harmony. 
The operetta, ‘‘ Grandpa's Birthday,” is a neat little 
work of itself, and alone worth the price of the 
book. The principal characters in it are Grandpa, 
Little Maud, Alice and Clara. Three other charac- 
ters are introduced, but their parts can be taken by 
these four. The words of the operetta were written 
by Dexter Smith; the simple but pleasing accom- 
paniment for the piano was arranged by William 
Gooch. There are many interesting features in this 
little operetta of scenes which cluster around home 
and loved ones there, destined to render it popular 
and useful, because it may be rendered in almost 
any parlor in a pleasing and effective manner. 
Grandpa’s, send and get the Headlight, containing, 
besides the operetta, lots of other choice music, 
which will send joy and happiness to loved grand- 
child’s heart. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AT a late conference session a clergyman gave a 
reason why the Baptist Church is like a beaver’s 
hut: ‘‘ There is only one entrance to it, and that is 
under water.” 

A CrINciInnati editor thus uses up the dictionary 
to state that another editor exaggerated: ‘‘ He is 
prone to impart an unhealthy swelling to the truth.” 


An old lady in Washington was recently heard to 
observe, on taking up the morning paper, ‘‘I won- 
der if anybody has been born that I know.” 


‘“MiKE, why don’t you fire at those ducks, boy? 
Don’t you see you have got the whole flock before 
your gun?” ‘I know I have; but when I geta 
good aim at one, two or three others will swim right 
up between it and me.” 


AN unmarried man died recently near Boston, 
aged eighty years, a graduate of Harvard, with the 
degree of ‘‘A. B.” He was a Bachelor by diploma, 
a bachelor by celibacy, and Bachelor by name. 
Grim death at one fell swoop swept off the whole 
batch. 


““T want to go to Albany and back to see my 
grandson,” said a respectable-looking, simple-heart- 
ed old lady to the ticket seller of the Hudson River 
Railroad. ‘‘ We don’t sell return tickets, madam,” 
replied the clerk, with deferential politeness. 
“Don’t sell return tickets!” exclaimed the lady, with 
surprise, ‘‘ then I shan’t go, for I wouldn’t like to go 
away from home forever.” 

A FOURTEEN year old lad of Green Bay has chop- 
ped down five bee trees this fall, and gathered four 
hundred pounds of honey. He must think that it is 
better to be than not to be. 


“ Joun,” said a clergyman to his man, ‘‘ you must 
become a teetotaller; you have been drinking again 
to-day.” ‘‘ Do you ever take a drop yourself, meen- 
ister?” “Yes, John, but you must look at your 
circumstances and mine.” “ Very true, sir,” says 
John, ‘‘but can you tell me how the streets of Jeru- 
salem were kept clean?” ‘‘ No, John, I cannot tell 
you that.” ‘ Well, sir, it was just because every one 
kept his ain door clean.” 


“Who goes a borrowin’ goes a sorrowin’.” More 
often it is ‘the other way up.” Who goes a lendin’ 
too often goes a sorrowin’ while he who goes a bor- 
rowin’ not unfrequently goes on his way rejoicing 
at his dexterity. 


FEMALE SUFFRAGE.— 

The rights of woman who demand, 
Those women are but few, 

The greater part had rather stand 
Exactly as they do. 

Beauty has charms, for which she fights 
At ease, with winning arms; 

The women who want woman’s rights 


Want, mostly, woman’s charms. 
—Punch. 


“Who hurt you, bub?” asked a pedestrian of a 
small boy who sat howling on the curbstone 
“Johnny Kydd,” sobbed the victim. ‘‘I’ll see about 
him if he does it again,” remarked the man, condol- 
ingly, but the boy suddenly stopped howling and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Just leave him alone. When I grow 
up Ill get on the police force, and then I can belt 
him all I want to.” 

AN Illinois youth is in trouble, and writes as fol- 
lows to an editor for advice: “ Lately becoming ac- 
quainted,” he says, ‘‘ with a young girl attending 
school, I was smitten with her, and she appeared to 
regard me favorably. She is very much of a lady, 
although but sixteen years of age. I sent her a 
present of a handsomely bound book of poems, 
costing $8, which she returned with a note, stating 
her father would not let her keep it, for which she 
was very sorry. Don’t you think it was an insult to 
return the book without more of an apology? 
Hadn’t I better whip the old man if he don’t apolo- 
gize for the insult.” 

Wak with Spain is proposed by a portion of the 
press of this enlightened country, as a remedy for 
hard times. Thousands might be saved from starv- 
ation by killing them off. 

AN exuberant youth at Pittsfield said to a supposed 
friend, ‘‘ Hello Joe! Oh, excuse me, I thought you 
were another man.” 

Laconic stranger—‘‘ I am.” 


If your neighbor’s hens are troublesome, 
And steal across the way, 

Don’t let your angry passions rise, 
But fix a place for them to lay. 

As the Spanish proverb says: ‘‘ He who would 
bring home the wealth of the Indies, must carry 
the wealth of the Indies with him’’—so it is in trav- 
eling; a man should carry knowledge with him if he 
would bring home knowledge. 

“Does the razor go easy?” asked the barber of a 
victim who was writhing under a clumsy instru- 
ment, whose chief recommendation was a strong 
handle. ‘‘ Well,” replied the poor fellow, ‘‘that 
depends upon what you call this operation. If you 
are skinning me, it goes tolerable easy; but if you 
are shaving me, it goes rather hard.” 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT.— 
Old master Brown brought his ferule down, 
His face was angry and red; 
“‘ Anthony Blair, go sit you there 
Among the girls,” he said. 


So Anthony Blair, with a mortified air, 
And his head hung down upon his breast, 
Went right away and sat all day 
By the girl who loved him best. 

“ Well, neighbor, what is the most Christian news 
this morning?” said a gentleman to afriend. “I 
have just bought a barrel of flour for a poor wom- 
an.” ‘‘ Who is it you have made happy with your 
charity this time?” ‘“ My wife.” 

‘“Conductor, why didn’t you wake me up as I 
asked you? Here I am, miles from my station.” 
Conductor—‘“I did try, sir, but all I could get you 
to say was, “ All right, Maria, get the children their 
breakfast and I'll be down in a minute.” 


FRESH IMPORTATION. 


We have just opened a very large invoice of 


Violins, 
Violin Cases, 
Violin Bows, 
Violin Trimmings of all kinds, 

Violoncellos, 

Violoncello Trimmings, 
Guitars, 

Guitar Trimmings, &c., 
Which are now ready for sale, and we invite every one’s atten- 
tion to our stock before purchasing for the Spring trade. 

We also expect on or about the 5th of this month 1,000 buudles 
of the very finest quality of Gut Strings for Violin, which, 
taken in connection with stock now on hand, will make the 
most complete assortment of Musical Goods in the West. Call 
on us and see for yourselves. Vo trouble to show Goods. 


0. J. WHITNEY & CO.. 
197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1074. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 


Premiums: 
8 Subscribers at #1 each, Sheet Music worth ........ $ 150 
5 - = . 4h eeccccse 2 50 
10 es bi be be oN AR, 5 00 
16 L- 4 i: = GO" Nesscude 10 00 
20 . * 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 es ve 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 “ “ a a “ with Stool 30 00 
40 « c 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 tw es 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 be - 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 175 00 
100 Ue es 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 7 
Style OC... cscecrec cease +» 100 00 
125 a a 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 Cs w 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CABG ss oc concise uilhis semaines 150 00 
200 & ae 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 “ “ 1 “ C28 ccee 820 
300 Ke Ke 1 ub CO SUE case 300 00 
400 ws 1 oy “ 40, pipe 
tOD sac ccesscepecmnteniee +. 400 00 
500 & a 1 Haines Bros, Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply — 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. \ 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
ntonth. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and Btate. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 
Publishers of Tok Sona JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH, 


FRIDA POLKA MAZURKA. 


Introduction. 


H. HERRMANN, Op. 70. 
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C.J. Whitney & Co.’s Price List of Musical Merchandise. 


OF OUR 


OWN MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTATION, 


For the convenience of Retail Buyers, we give below the prices at which we sell our Musical Merchandise. 
Parties ordering by mail will please state what priced articles they wish, and the best that can be offered for the sum named will be sent. Par- 


ties leaving the selection to us can rely upon being honestly served ; 


twenty-five years to do better by this class of customers, if possible, than by any other. 
We keep none of the eheap and worthless imported goods; on the contrary, our musical merchandise is of the best make, and in all cases “nade 


from well-seasoned stock. 


in fact it has been the settled policy of OUR HOUSE during the last 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, DEALERS, TEACHERS, ETC., SUPPLIED AT THE LOWEST TRADE RATES. 


Accordeons. 


Purchasers can rely eee getting the best French 
make. They come direct from Paris, and are warranted 
to be unequaled in tone and finish. We keep none of 
those cheap, trashy instruments with fair exterior but 
poor reeds. 


PRICES: 

paeved ett plein —- Setucadve nnd hvexsiec $Rto 4 
10 fea pee O16 
12 4S s ee 0: 06 
Bit.. = with semitones.. » Oto 7 
10. = < 0 “$8,810 and $12 
2a te 5 a 12, 14and 16 
12 and 14 Keyed, fancy finished)............ccseccesseres $20 to 30 


German epee 
Band Keys, without Stop. 


Bandlo . 
Band 10 extra finish... 


Band10 . 


B anj Os. 
Small size for DOVS........ccscseseseers 
Medium size, tack head.. 
‘screw head.. 3 

Large sizes with -soceed screws « Ca Heads, 12 to 0 

Brass H — <j 12 to 20 

Rosewood Hoops “ 12 «to 3 

Patent Heads a 2 to 40 

Banjo Tall PleCOs...cccc.cecscrvoccesssveverssnesess 20¢ sie 40¢ 

Banio Bridges, — 10c ; rosewood lic, ebony, 20e 
Hue 


Banjo Heads, Sheep-skin, mh 
Bante Pegs, 10c to 50c each, ‘Also ail other trimmings, 


Bones or Rattles. 
Cocoa, Rosewood and Ebony............ 75e to $1.50 per set. 


Brass Instruments. 


We keep none but the best quality of Brass Instru- 
ments and warrant them to be'correct intone and weil 
finished. Cheaper instruments can be furnished to or- 
der, but we will in no case guarantee them, 


German 
Piston Valves. Rotary. Sily. er. 
¥ fiat Cornets.... $20 “8 $5 
is ieee 41 60 
E 52 7 
B 53 7 
B 64 85 
2 ee 69 98 
aD) 92 105 


Mouth Pieces, ¢ to $1. Xo; German silver, $1 to $2 
Cornets: Bell Front, Orches- 
tra and Circular Styles. 

a ee Sh) ees A: bp pes sf 
Cornet Boxes................43 to $5. Music Holders, 75¢ to $ 


Cymbals. 


Small size Turkish, 
Large .. 


Chiiiese 
Imitation Turkish 


Bugles, Stage & Boat Horns. 


Various sizes....,..... Boecaleneretiesicascacqsod $1.25, $3, $4, $5, $6, to $10 
Castanets. 

Cocoa, Boxwood and Ebony at $1, $1,25 and $1.50 per set. 
Clarionets. 


(A, B flat, C, D, vist aot 2 
; ae de (ditferent letters) each asi 


13 German Silver Keys (different letters). 
13 : Cocoawood 
Clarionet Reeds (different letters) each 


Mouth Pieces........ 1.50 

Clasps for Reeds... vp) 
Concertinas. 

Imitation Rosewood 10 to 20 keys $2 to $ 4.00 

AOseWOO 10 ANG 2 KeYS....cc0cereees ,6to 20,00 


Doe imtag” Bows, etc. 

... $40 00 to $ 75.00 
1.00 

2.50to 38.50 


Rosin “be, igh Hair. 7 
1st, orG String $1.00; 2d, 150 
3d, or A String 2,50; 4th, or iby 3.00 


Drums. 


Toy Drums 9 sizes, from .50e to $4 each 


Tenor Drums, plain $7 and $8; good .. $9.00 to $1.00 
Fane Finished, Shenpeleactresseed 12 $15, $25 to $40.00 
Bass Drums 25 to 36 inches. x 1210 20.00 
POY SOLED CES is -cais svccerabantete tencsbeaspsscaneaae “10e, 20c Lo 25 


t 


Tenor Drum Sticks, plain 40¢; cocoa... 
Faney Sticks with Ivory & Ger. Silver tips..¢ 

Fine Ebony Sticks... 
Base Drumi Sticks..... .... 
Snares 75c; Snare fasteners 75c. 


Drum 1 Heads. | 


14 to 16 inches, bcs: 
19 to 22 


30 to a4 

36 to 40 Pa seve 

14 to 16 Sheep-skin 

19 to 22 % ° 

3) to 40 . 1.50 to 2.50 
Fifes. 
(Band C.) 

Maple 30c; Tmitation Ebony 50c; Satinwood............ 75 

Cocoa $1; Ebony $1.50; extra finished... ..... Sto” $3.00 


German Silver and White Metal 
BAGS TU CB svscvnieencsvevseucssummianedere 


Flageolets. 
(D = B.) 
Boxwo0d, One key Plain........essesssssecesceesseses $2.00 and $3.00 
tipped... 2.50 and 3.50 
Cocoawood, one key .. 4.00 and 5,00 
four keys, tipped 6.00 


Flutes—4// Sines. 


All our Flutes, Fifes and Flageolets are of American 
make and are warranted not to crack, unless carelessly 
used, and will be exchangedif found imperfect, provided 
they are returned in good order and within a reasonable 
time. We keep none of the cheap imported yoous, 


Boxwood, one key plain $1; : pease 2,00 
four . eet 400to 5.00 
Cocoaw ood, one key.. 3.00to 4,00 
four key Ss," 5 7.60 
10,00 
six key 8 “ r A 15.09 
eight keys .. = A 20.00 
Extra finished Autes Gb seccoee i 150.00 
13-keyed Diatonic and Boeh R 200.00 
Piccolos and Octave Flutes, one key . R 3.00 
e four keys. 6.00 to 8.00 
SLX keys. 00 t 10.00 
Fiute Swabs. suena pbiteni sues 60 to 75 
Flute Boxes. «++ $1,25, $1.50, 2.00to0 5,00 
Flutinas. 
8 keyed che ae sph ssseseeee$10 tO $14 
10 ° iz; is and 15 
Ls 16to 20 
French Harps, or Harmon- 
icons. 
Twenty different sizes, frOM .....cscccsresseeserseeeeee 25e to $10 
Guitars. 


Small size for girls........ 


$5. $7, $10 and $15 
Ordinary size, Peg Head 


4and 5 


Patent Head 5 9and 10 
Good ‘quality Seadayse vaneunernegettee .12, 15and 18 
Rosewood, American make 20and 23 
Martin’s Guitars, all kinds.... 40 to 100 


Our Guitars are made from well seasoned wood, and 
will be found much superior to the imported Guitars, 
which are in most cases imperfect; andin nine cases out 
of ten, Will split on the slightest exposure, 


Guitar Strings. 


We keep none but the best French, German and Ital- 
ian make. 


ist or E, German... 40 
2d or B, French, 40 
3d or G. French, "20 ateltens: i) 
4th or D best wrapped sere 20 
SthorA . = 25 
6thor E_., < 25 
Best Italian, per set... 1.75 
Best French 1,25 
Guitar Boxes, paper “poar Ie 1.50 

wooden boards............. . 4.50 and 5.50 
Guitar Pegs, wood 10c and 20e each; Ivory set 5.00 
Guitar Bridges $l; pins 5c and 10c each; . eteane 20 
Guitar Patent Heads, brass, $4; German silver 5.00 
Capo d’Astros, wooden 50c to7 75C; DYASS.......08 2.50 


Harp Strings. 


Best French and German Gut Strings, per set $8 and $9 
Wrapped strings. Quand 10 
Harp Tuning. ELAINE .5.c-ccconss cassnsacoosenlsceseresese iand 2 


Music Boxes. 


Two tunes, tin Lem and moos. cases. 
Three 

Fog. ~. 

Larger sizes in Rosewood Cases 


Music Folios. 


Plain with Marble Sides: .....:.-c:..0cccascscoscccesoesesssccnancnvoves $ 75 

. Imitation cloth with ‘Musrc’ stant ou Bide. 1.00 
Cloth pet oa 
Cloth with fancy ‘gilding, etc., “on sides 
Spring Back, plain $1.50; with gilding 


‘loth..... .. 2.00 
a a rilding.. «. 2.50 
e is OTOCCO.c..50 cases 4.00 
morocco back, lock and key....... 3.50 
Music wrappers, Plain, 75C and $13 MOLOCCO .......02000 1,50 
Blank Musie Books. 
ig irsore paper backs, 5x6 in. $ 2 
oil-cloth backs, 5x64 35 
stiff Backs, 54x6% in 60 
No. 3 ‘Copying- books, of awe THEX9, 23 
No. 2 a 35 
No.l 6 orn 45 
“Music “Paper. 
12, 14, 16, 20 and 24 lines, best quality, per quire........... $1.00 


Cheaper grades at 75c per quire, but not reeommended. 


Music Racks. 


Portable, for standing ON tables .....:000ssseressesen$e200 £0 $3 


Pitch Pipes & Tuning Forks. 


A or C Pitch Pipes, af A and C combined............... $ 75 
Tuning Forks, A. OFC. ..cc.scccssovsenscoumrannenee 60c, 75c and 1,00 
Pianos. 

New and second-hand, from «eee $200 to $1000 
Descriptive price-lists sent toany n application, 


Piano and Melodeon Covers 
Large ae. Aa at 


Small 3 a Plain cave 
1 


: 2 gold border, smail $16; large 
Melodeon ‘COVECLS ..csceraccansssicescvercatamenes $2.50, st Ss, $ and 6 


Piano Stools. 


Tron io Thalr-ClOthy si--.cscesasances ab maeont 


lush 
Rosewood aaa imitation Rosewood... 
Piano Wire, all sizes, 7 to 24, per 1b 
Piano Tuning Hammes... cvcisacne ee ; 1, $1.50 $2 and : 
“ with long alien sniwablaasassente 
best American, long shape... 


Rosin. : 


For Violin, in lump 10¢; box 20c; best..... 
For Double-Base 


Triangles. 


Small 75c; medium $1; larger... 


Tambourines. 


Tack, sheephead, 8, 10 and 11 inches...... 7 
With screws, sheep, 8, 10 and 11 nel 
Fancy painted calr.. 3 

Extra rosewood 5 
‘Tambourine Heads, sheep 75¢; * calf-skin.... 1.00 


Violins; Bows & Tri 


One-half sizes, With DOW......0.0cs00e8 ae $2, ~ * bes $ ae 
‘Three-quarter sizes, With bow....... 
BO aL RB ercac aceon: aocctuosbustusnentoanereneoeee =, 5 

We have an almost endless variety ‘of’ Violins, rangin. 
from $2 to $100. All Violins over $10 we guarantee, an 
allow the buyer the privilege of exchanging them for 
higher-priced instruments, ifreturned in good order. 
Viviin Bows, common...... Suc 75¢ and $1.00 

z= "good quality. $1.25, $1.50 and 2,00 
est quality... 


Pegs per set, common, 20c; imitation ebony 40 
2 to — 


a bs ebony,7 75C 5 fancy inlaid 
. Bridges, plain 1de; ordinary 15c; best 
. ail-pieces 29¢ ; ebony aashgappnpeea 

Finger-boards Reeravonneeee Reena 

Necks $1; Violin Buttons.............00 
. Boxes, p aper boards. $1; common wo 
“ 7 e wood, with Springs jaseoeece et to 00 


Violin Strings. 


Ist or E, best German, 2c; Italian... 
2d or A, best French, 20c; "Italian. 
3d or D, best French, Qe } Italian. 
4th or Set best gl ue} beg 
Per set, best quality, with silver 2 

x with 20c 4th........ , 

x French and German...... ° 


“Violoncellos, Bows and 
Trimmings. 


Peg Head, $10, $12; Patent Head waaaderenes hoe $15, to $50. 00 
Cello Bows... 1,50, Roe to $9,U0 
Cello Strings 50 


Cello Bridges, ; finer quality. 5 
Cello Pegs, 50c, each ; Patent Heads 5,00 
me ; 

Different patterns... 2, $15, to $25.00 
Strings, per set $3, tu 8.00 


<All remittances should be made by Drafts, Registered Letters, or Post-office Orders. All money enclosed in a letter is at the risk of the sender, 


Address C, J. WHITNEY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 
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In the following list will be found a carefully arranged 
Alphabetical Catalogue of our entire publications, with the 
key, and figures indicative of the character attached, from 
1 to 7—1 easy, to 7 very difficult. Pieces marked thus * have 
elegantly illustrated title pages. 


Angel Waggie. Ab 2. Song and chorus...Crandall. 280 
A beautiful, touching and sweet home song. 
Little Maggie, blue-eyed Maggie, 
Maggie with the silvery voice, 
Laughed and lisped, and chirped so gladly, 
That she made all hearts rejoice. 
Anabel, G3. Song and chorus..............Mattoon. 35 
A tender, delicate song, with chorus, neatly arranged. 
Dear, sweet Anabel, 
Fair, sweet Anabel, 
Like wild flowers in the heather, } 
In thy sunny, sunny glade, 
'Phou didst droop and tade | 
With the stormy autumn weather. { 


Annie Laurie. Song, Scotch ballad................. ae 
An old song, but good—will never die. 
Because Max Welton’s banks are bonnie, 
Where early falls the dew, : 
And ’twus there that Annie Laurie | 
Gave me her promise true. 
Annie’s Violets. Songand chorus. F 3....... Hintz. 35 
A very pretty composition, capable of pleasing effects 
with good accompaniment. 
I walked to-day in the ancient wood, 
With a brooklet flowing through, 
And I thought that again sweet Aunie stood 
On the brook where the violets grew. 


* As Pants the Hart. Soprano solo and quartette. 
SRE eas osopexanssscusccnccee - 6.2 SSP ne Smith. 40 
Suitable for an opening piéce in church service, contains 
some fine harmonies in the chorus. 
As pants the hart for cooling streams, 
When heated in the chase, 
So longs my soul, O Goa, for Thee, 
And Thy refreshing grace. 
All Bight. Soloandchorus. F3.........Lockwood. 30 
A sprightly, patriotic little gem. The title truly indicates 
the merits of the piece. 
They are coming from the wars, 
They are bringing home their scars, A | 
They are bringing back the old flag in glory, 
They have battied long and well, 
And let ages after tell 
How they won the proudest name in song or story. 


America. Soloand chorus. Bb 3 .........+e-ssecccees 30 
The beautiful and familiar words “ My Country, ’tis of 
Thee,” could have nothing more suitable than ** America” 
to bring out their soul-stirring and patriotic sentiments. 
The now arrangement here presented, with a valuable 
“ Historical Notice” on the second page, descriptive of six 
well-known national and patriotic melodies and their origin, 
renders the piece doubly attractive, and should become a 
household necessity everywhere. 
Aminta Mia. Song. F3..... =e ANDOCGED -. Whiting 30 
A chaste and smooth melody, well adapted to the words. 
Although we never met before, 
Light in thy pathway shone, 
In beauty wrapt thee o’er and o’er, 
Calm was the soul that gleamed from ’neath 
Each eye-brow’s penciled throne, 
Soft smiles thy face in gladness wreath, 
Aminta Mia, Ora Belle. 


Bertrand’s Adieu. Song. C 4............ --Mattoon. 85 


A fine song, suitable for a bass or baritone voice, in march 

movement with a martial accompaniment. 

Must thou go, my glorious chief, severed from thy faithful | 
ew? 

Who can tell thy warriors’ grief, madd’ning o’er that long 
adicu ? 

Woman’s loye, and friendship’s zeal, dear as both have been 
to me, 

What are they to all I feel with a soldier’s faith for thee ? 


Bonnie Nell, Song andchorus. OC 3..... McChesney. 35 


As pure and bonnie a melody as one could wish to hear, 
within the ability of the most modest performer. 
Bonnie amidst the daisies straying, 
Romping all day long, 
Through her hair the summer wind is playing, 
As she sings her happy song. 
Not a daisy in the meadow, 
Not a floweret in the dale, 
Blooms as fair to me as darling Nellie, | 
, Bonnie Nellie Vale. 
Bear, We Breezes. Quartette. Eb 5..........Pease. 50 
The melody from *Somnambula” accompanying the fol- 
jowing words, has been exquisitely wrought up by Mr. 
Pease with his usual taste and skill. It is certainly one of 
the finest quartettes extant. 
Bear ye breezes, gently breathing 
Sounds of posce fay o’er the land, 
Now ail our best affections wreathing 
With a chaplet light and bland. 
Jubilate, Jubilate. Amen. 


| Come Back to Me. 


Be Kind to Each Other. Solo and Quartette. D 
Oise ce cwecescesenseussecctccseesartocvecoass severing. Sb 
A home song of merit, will find its way to many hearts. 
Be kind to each other, 
The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother, 
Perchance may be gone. 
Then, midst our dejection, 
How sweet to have earned, 
The blest recollection 
Of kindness returned, 
When day hath departed, 
And memory keeps 
Her watch broken-hearted, 
When all she loves sleeps. 


Come, Ye Smiles, Song. Bb 3...............- Clark. 20 


Our proud earth home, should not its gleams 

Of beauty woo to happy dreams ? 

tts flowers, birds iad fountains bright, 

Earth’s gorgeous robes, and blaze of light, 

And tears and smiles, and loves that spring, 

Adown life’s path a radiance fling; 

To-day these way-marks all along, 

Lead kindly back in memory’s throng. 

Song and chorus. G@3..Stewart. 30 
Pleasing melody, accompaniment not difficult. 


Come back to me, darling, I’m weary without you, 
Life has no pleasure welte we are estranged: 
Sunshine and gladness still cluster about you, 
From loving you truly I never have changed. 
Oh, come back to me, darling, deep in my sorrow, 
No joy have I known since you doom’d to despair, 
The heart that in vain tried a solace to borrow, 
A balm for its wounds, relief from its care. 


ISAAC C. V. WHEAT, 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Wholesale and Retail 


ALSO, PUBLISHERS OF 
“She Song Journal,” 
197 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, = =-' MICHIGAN. 


a 


CLARK J. WHITNEY. 


Chickering Pianos, 
Pierson Pianos, 
Haines Pianos, 
Estey Cottage Organs. 


Come Pla 


ne Me that Simple Air Again. Ballad. 


OLORD ec emansieun dt sina aitein das creas sercccvcccscee FO 
Come play me that simple air again 
I used so to love in life’s young day, 
And bring, if thou canst, the dreams that then 
Were awakened by the sweet lay. 
The tender gloom its strain 
Shed o’er the heart and brow, 
Grief’s shadow, without its pain, 
Say where, where is it now ? 
But play me that well-known air again, 
For thoughts of youth still haunt its strain, 
Like dreams of some far, fairy shore 
We never shall see again. 


Cold Water Bright and Free. Song and chorus. 
G Bac sie cntiaccctecccnccadaacesesnrsenveccss oe MCtoon. Sd 


Pronounced a first-class temperance song. 


Come, let us all in hallowed strains 
A song of gladness raise, 
And sing with voices loud and strong, 
Cold water’s boundless praise. 
We'll drink the pure, cold water, 
The limpid liquid bright, 
That gushes froin the mountain, 
‘That sparkles in the light, 
That gushes trom the mountain, 
And sparkles with the light. 
Coquette. Song. <A 4....---.e-s--e0e---.-Copinberry. 35 
A gay and careless little composition, attractive cnough to 
become quite a favorite. 
Let love weave his garlands for those that will wear them, 
; And sigh while they wither away ; 


| Let love bind his fetters on those who will bear them, 


Let others still wear them that may. 
I will laugh in love’s face, I will ever be free 
From the bonds that entangle the heart; 
No lover's sott sighing, no cupid tor me, 
Ive broken the point of his dart. 


—, 


D4 vccencsLCG86e nae 


The composer’s name is sufficient to insure a fine cireula- 
tion. The chorus, especially, is very effective if nicely ren- 
dered, parts moving at variance. The treble, imitating the 
call of the bird, while the other parts moye along together 
in repetition of the solo which precedes it. 

Chill blows the autumn wind 
Through leafless trees ; 

We go fresh fields to find, 
Brighter than these, 

Where, *neath a cloudless sky, 

Blue waters gleaming lie, 
We shall repose, 

| Where the wind’s perfumed sigh 
Just waves the rose. 


Cuckoo’s Song. Song and chorus. 


Come Back to Erin. (© 3........-....ccc0es Clarivcl. 35 


Come back to Erin, Mavourneen, Mavyourneen, 
Come back, Aroon, to the land of thy birth; 
Come with the shamrocks and springtime, Mavourneen, 
And its Killarney shall ring with our mirth. 
This is one of the best of Claribel's songs, and is immense- 
ly popular. We also have seyeral other pieces by the sume 
composer now in press, Which will soon be ready. 


Captain Jinks. Songandchorus. A 3...Maclagan. 30 


| I'm Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, 
I often live beyond my meus, 
[sport young ladies in their teens, 
Leut a swellin the army, 
I teach young ladies how to dance, 
Por I'm their pet in the arniy. 


Come Outin the Starlight. Serenade with chorus. 
RG Sere ratniele/elein: ») sfuis]s e166 ae ltetataetl eitotaa sitet ate -- Cranmuall, 40 


Glee clubs and quartetts will find this composition avail- 
able. Itis a bewutiiul serenade, and we prgdict for it a wiue 
circulation. 

Come out in the starlight, I'm waiting for thee, 
The bright moon is shining above, 

The whippoorwill sings in the old willow tree, 
Near the nest of the soft cooing dove. 

Let not sorrow or care have a place in thy heart, 
But let hope blossom joyfully there; 

And to drive away sadness and bid it depart, 
O come out in the starlight se fair. 


‘Khe Dreamer. Song. G 5.......0..........d2ubbard. 85 


For a baritone voice, this beautiful song 1s unrivaled. 
The sentiment of the poclry and the music are in percet 
harmony. 

Ah, beauteous sleeper, thou art fair, 
Sort sleeping in the old arm-chair, 

Are all thy visions “fancy free,” 

Or dost thou dream, and dream of me ? 
Thy lip is wreathed with such a sii «, 
That shows a heart all free from guiic, 
Whate’er thy waking thougths may be 
Dream on, dream on, but dream of me. 


Done Sell My Father Rum, 


Song and chorus. 
o Crandad 50 
A™song of like character with “ Please, father, dont 
drink any more,” an earnest appeal for the tompercice 
cause, 2 
Don’t sell him another drink, please, 
Tle’s reeling already, you see; 
I tear when he comes home to-night 
He'll beat my poor mother and mic. 
She’s waiting in darkness and cold, 
And dreading to hear him come home, 
He treats us so bad when he’s drunk, 
Please don’t sell him any more ruin. 


Don’t Leave the Farm. Lb 2 Music by IL. D. 
Ifart. Words by.......s.sseseceeee Clara . Derby. 30 


Come, boys, I have something to tell you; 
Come near, I wotdd whisper it low, 

You are thinking of leaving the homestead 
Don’t be in a hurry to go, 

The city has many attractions, 
But think of the vices and sins! 

When once in the vortex of fast.ion, 
Liow soon the course downward begms. 


Ellen Dear, Songand chorus. 03 


A delightful little Scotch song, as wi 
any lover of song could wish to hear. 
Ellen is my apple ripe, 
Ellen is my pear, 
Ellen is my heart’s delight, 
L love her @ the year. 
Ellen is my bonnie lass, 
Fairer than the May, 
Ellen’s cheek is like the rose, 
L love her a’ the day 


eevee McChesney. 35 
some and bonnic is 


Far Away! iy Home Is Far Away. Sclo for 
altorvoioe. ~ Nd: cc ctasteasnaeeaetets ex anete eam --- dere. 30 


This beautiful poem, from the pen of Mrs Hlemans, ha< 
been rendered infinitely more attractive by its adaptation to 
so pleasing amelody. Every alto singer should aie this gem 
to his or her collection of suiugs 

Far away! my home is far away. 
Where the blue seu laves a woantain shore, 
In the woods I hear my brothers play, 
Amidst the flowers my sister sings once more. 
Far away; tur away, 


oa ae 


Valuable Music Books, published by White, Smth & Co, 


2298S & 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


ts" We will send, post-paid, any piece of Music, or Music book, to any part of the United States cn receipt of the marked price. 
doing up our mail packages, and by our system of packing we can guarantce to send the finest bound books free of damage. 
tant parts of the country, who order all their music and books by mail, thus saving expense of freight and useless delays, 


We are very particular in 
We have customers in the most dis- 
Tt is a branch of our business that is 


constantly increasing, and we take great pains to see that all goods leaving our store are carefully packed and properly directed. In remitting, send a Posta!' Order, 


o1 draft on New York, payable to our order, and we will hold ourselves responsible for its safe arrival. 


Catelogues of Sheet Music sent free to any address. 


Petersilea’s Piano-Forte System 


ENLARGED and REVISED. 


This Popular Method is unlike any other ever issued. Its 
success in the PETERSILEA MUSIC SCHOOL, is 
more than endorsed by the demand for it since issued. The 

lan of the work is oriyinal. Musical form is constantly kept 
in view. Previous training of the hands before scale practice is 
a special feature. It is claimed that there is no method in the 
world equal te the Petrrsixea for giving Delicacy ef Touch, 
Rapid Execution and Equality of Tone. Vhe work is-strictly 
progressive, and the laws of Harmony are kept closely in 
remembrance. Elegant cloth binding and lettered. 

Price, only $3.00. 


Boston Conservatory Method for the Piano 


WITH ENGLISH FINGERING, 
By JULIUS EICHBERG. 


‘Yhe Author did not originally design issuing an edition of this 
work with the so-called English fingering, but there has been 
such a cor*~-uous demand for it, from a!) parts of the country 
and the Canadas, that it has been deemed necessary to comply 
with the request. No Instruction Book for the Piano has 
ever become a universal favorite so quick as the above. None 
try it but to like it. It is the most simple, complete, thorough, 
and progressive Piano Instructor ever offered to the public ; and 
the price comes within the means of every one wishing to learn 
to play the Piano. Price, $2.50. 


Boston Conservatory Method for 
the Piano-Forte, 


WITH GERMAN FINGERING, 
By JULIUS EICHBERG, 


It is the fullest confidence and assurance in the great excel- 
lence and merit of this Method that induces the publishers to 
offer it to teachers, scholars, and the general musical public. 
The first edition of this Method with German fingering, has been 
exhausted, and a second is now ready. No additions were 
thought necessary, and no changes from the original have been 
made in the later editions. The Author and Publishers feel 
highly flattered by the ingh encomiums passed upon the Method, 
by both teachers and the general public, and beg to assure all 
that they have the fullest confidence in the great eavellence and 
superior merit of their Method over all others. We would 
invite the trade, seminaries, schools, and teachers, to send for 
specimen copies of the above work. Price, $2.50. 


WHITE’S 
SACRED QUARTETTE BOOK, 


FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR. 


About thirty beautiful Sacred Quartettes are comprised in 
this book, followed by seventeen Voluntaries and Responses for 
the organ, by EUGENE THAYER. All of the selections are 
easy, and admirably suited to choirs and the home circle. This 
book is offered in the hope that it will meet the demand long 
standing.. Price, $1.50. 


THE MUSICAL GEM, 


A collection of vocal and instrumental music, popular every- 
where, with amateurs and professionals, as is proved by the sale 
of tens of thousands of copies. 


Come, Birdie, Come. 
Gone Before, 
Kiss Me and I’ll go to Sleep, 
Lead us not inte Temptation, 
Mother, take me Home Again, 
O Restless Sea, a Trio, 

Sweet Hour of Night, Quartette, 
are but a few of the songs, sacred and secular, among the 
many comprised in this book. In the Instrumental will be 
found STRAUSS’ Beautiful Blue Danube; Thousand 
and One Nights; Nilsson Boquet Waltz; On Wings 
of Love, Barcarole, &c., &c. It is the cheapest and 


most desirable music book for home use in the market, 
Paper, $1.25. Boards, $1.50. Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


Grandpa’s Birthday, 


A LittLe OPERETTA FOR CHILDREN. 
This is one of the most beautiful little Operettas for Children’s 
Concerts ever wnitten. It is selling by thousands. 
Single copy, 25 cents; per Dozen, $2.40. 
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WHITE, SMITH & CO’S 
Catalooue of New Sheet Music, 


AND MUSICAL WORKS, 


will be furnished gratis to all applying. 1t contains much 
valuable information interesting to the musical trade ; and will, 
prove a handy book for reference. It contains one hundred 
and twenty pages of solid matter. We invite all to send for 
@ copy. 


HEADLIGHT, 


The new Singing Book for Public Schools, Seminaries, and 
Homes. It contains Exercises, Rondos, Duects, Trios, 
Quartettes, and the favorite operetta *‘ Grandpa’s Birth- 
day.”? By H. S. Perkins and C. A. Waite. 
_ The Public Schools throughout the Eastern States are adopt- 
ing it. 20,000 sold within a few weeks. 

Single copy, 60 cts; 5 per dozen; 40 per hundred. 
Send for specimen copy. 


Phenix Edition Hyems and Harmonies, 


For CATHOLIC SUNDAY-SCHOOLS and HOMES. 


_ The best and most complete for the price ever published 
in this ceuntry, containing a condensed Elementary Depart- 
ment, a beautiful and original Children’s Mass in C, (latin 
words), and the correct Gregorian Chants for Vespers, 
and Hymns for the Holy Mass, (in English,) and a 
quantity of others which, in connection with the exercises, have 
been used with great success in the Boston Catholic Choral 
Society. Compiled by J. F. Loven. Price, 35.cents. 


MASON & HAMIUIN 


CABINET ORGAN METHOD, 


By EUGENE THAYER. 


No work of the kind has crept so hastily into public favor. 
Orders have come in from ail parts of the country. Musical 
critics have pronounced the work the dest without comparison. 
Simple and complete, it comes within the means of every one 
wishing to learn the Organ. Price, $1.50. 


BATILEY’sS 


COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, 


Comprising ANTHEMS, Responses, Hymn Tunes, CHANTS, 
and MoTETs, composed and adapted to the use of Quartettes 
or Chorus Choirs, Singing Classes, Conventions, and the Home 
Circle. By Espen H. Baitey. Sixty-four pages in large sheet 
music form. Price, in boards, $1.25. In paper, $1.V0. 


EUGENE THAYER’S 


New Method for the Reed or Cabinet Organ 


It is a thorough instruction book; and those intending to 
learn the Cabinet Organ properly, will do well to send for 
this method. Price, $1.50. 


Strauss Waltzes in Book Form, 
for $1.25, 


Containing Blue Danube; 1001 Nights; Wine, Wife, 
and Song; Morgenblatier; New Vienna; Artist 
Life, and all his popular Waltzes and Polkas played at the 
Jubilee. $13.00 worth of music for one dollar and a quarter, 
This book is printed from our large sheet music plates, making 
it the cheapest and most complete work of the kind ever pub- 
lished in this’ country. For sale by all music dealers, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Price in boards, $4.50; Cloth, $A00. 


STEARNS’ POPULAR MASS IN 0D, 


Latin and 


With accompaniment ior Organ or Piano-Forte. 
English text. By C. C. STEARNS, 
Price, in boards, ¢ 21.00; Paper, 75 cents. 


TROWBRIDGE’S MASS IN &, 


With Latin and English text accompaniment, for Organ or 
Piano-Forte. By J. E. TrRowsripcE. 


Price in boards, $100; Paper, 75 cents. 


RiIcHARDSON, PRINTER, BosTON. 


The New Method for the Violin, 


By JULIUS HICHBERG, 
(Director of the Boston Conservatory of Music } 


During the past six years, the Author has been engaged in 
collecting and arranging the material for this work ; a labor for 
which he is peculiarly fitted by many years’ experienre in 
European and Boston Conservatories. Hence, although 2 new 
work, every portion of it has been subjected to that best of all 
tests, actual use in instructing. This Method contains a num- 
ber.of pieces arranged for three and four Violins, which may be 
used to good advantage in class instruction. Price, $2.50. 


THE WATCHWORD, 


A New Collection of Sunday-School Music, com- 
piled by Mr. J. Astor Broap, full of sparkling melodies, easy, 
and within the compass of children’s voices. Beautiful 
Choruses, Quartettes, and Solos, for Sabbath-School 
Concerts ; Gems of Tufies, with suitable words for every occasion. 
Clergymen and Sunday-School Superintendents are invited to 
send for a copy. . 
Single copy, 35 cents; per dozen. $3.60. 


The Fountain of Sacred Song 
By LEONARD MARSHALL. 
This is one of the best works of the kind ever published, and 


embraces the following parts. 

PART I.—Musi Noutions Singing School Department, 
and Vocal Culture. 

PART II.—Glees and Part Songs. 

‘PART IIL—A Choice Collection of Hymn Tunes. 

PART IV.—Anthems, Sentences, and Chants. is 

PART V.—Congregational Tunes. 

Price, Single, 1.50, or per Dozen, $13.50. 


RAYMOND’S 


REED ORGAN GEMS. 


A collection of brilliant pieces for \Le Reed or Cabinet 
Organ, and will be sought for by every home where there isa 
Cabinet or Reed Organ. R. F. Rasmcnp. Send for it. 

Price, $1.50. 


GLEANINGS FOR VOCAL PRACTICE, 
By Mrs. j. H. LONG. 


This Book for Vocal Practice contains Studies and Ex- 
ercises from the very first beginning to the finishing of a pupil, and 
is justly called a perfect system of Vocal Instruction. Mrs. Long’s 
extensive experience in teaching, and her great succvsa with her 
Method, is sufficient endorsement withont our reconurendatioa. 


Price, $2.00. 
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DOBSON BROTHERS’ 


Modern Method for the Banjo. 


This is the most complete instructor for the Banjo ever wnittea 
If you want to learn the Banjo correctly, send for it. 
Price in boards, $1.25; Paper, $1.00.* 


THE MOST FOR THE MONEY! 


THE FOS 


Is the Champion Illustrated Musical Magazine of the Country. 
containing 


16 Pages New Music every Mor*h, for every 
Household throughout the Land! 


A Full Page Lithograph Portrait every month, and twenty- 
seven columns, running over full of Literary, Musical, and 
Dramatic Literature, Srey Paragraphs, and Art Miscellany. 
Its Music, consisting 0 


Songs, Sacred Quartettes and Instrumental Pieces, 


ave the choicest melodies published. R.emember the Felio con- 
tains over $25.00 worth of New Music. and is offered for 


$1.50 PER YEAR. 

For so cents additional, an elegant, genuine “‘PRANG” 
CHROMO, 14x 17 inches, entitled ““ HAVE PATIENCE,” 
is furnished to every subscriber. Send two-cent stamp for 
specimen number. Published by 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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Standard Music Books Published by Lee & Walker. 


Clarke’s New Method 


For the Piano Forte, 


Has just been issued. 


It contains many new and important features, and 
will institute a new era in Piano-Forte teaching. The } 
work is the result of years of careful study, “and is | 
from the pen of a Musical Scholar who has few equals 
in the theoretical and practical knowledge of music, 


r. Sent by Mail, - - - Price, $3.75. 


The Music Teacher. 


By C. Everest. 


Professor of music in the Girl’s High and Normal 
School of Philadelphia. Based on the author’s practi- 
cal experience, it contains a thorough course of practical 
rudiments in vocal music especially adapted to Semina- 
ries, Public Schools, Classes and individual scholars. 
Tens of thousands of copies have been sold, and yet 
the demand has not abated. 


| Bohemian Girl. 
| Ballo in Maschera. 


Sent by Mail, Price 50 cents. 


Beauties of Strauss. 


A collection of the most popular of the polkas, 
waltzes, etc., by the world renowned Johann Strauss, 
printed from engraved plates, on fine white paper, 
every note being clear, legible and completely correct, 
with life-like likeness of the celebrated writer. 


Sent by Mail, Price, (bound in cloth, gilt) $5.00. 


The Musical Pastime. 


Duetts for Piano and Violin, or Flute. 
By Sep. Winner. 


A new collection of popular airs arranged as Duetts 
in a easy and pleasing manner for ordinary players. 
The work consists of 224 pages of new and popular 
marches, waltzes, galops, quadrilles, cotillions, with a 
fine selection of operatic and other melodies, and par- 
ticularly adapted for the purpose. The publishers 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Sent by Mail, - - Price, $2.50. 

The melodies are also all arranged separately as Solos 
for the Violin or Flute. 

: ; Violin, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00. 
Bont by Mail; Price, { Flute, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00 


The Boston Musical Treasure. 


A choice selection of Duetts, Trios and Quartettes, 
arranged for Choruses in Private, Public, Normal and 
High Schools and Seminaries, selected by Jean Louis, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. “It is a particularly desirable work for all 
festive occasions and will become immensely popular. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price 60 Cents. 


Winner's Easy Systems. 


$5.00 Per dozen copies. 


Piano, 
Violin, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 
Violoncello, 
Music of the Dance, 
Accordeon, 


are the best books of their class ever published, con- 
taining the systems of instruction, by which those 


instruments can be learned withouta master, and the 
popular tunes of the day arranged in the easiest form. 


Sent by Mail, - Price sox 75 Cents. 


Opera Librettos. 


The Publishers desire to direct attention to the fact, | 
| that they have purchased the plates of the Librettos, 


formerly issued by the American Opera Publishing 
Company. The fuliuwing list of Librettos is now ready, 
/and being the text as sung by all of the Opera Compa- 
nies, and having been arranged and translated by an 
eminent classic scholar, are superior to any other edition 
Anna Bolena. 
Africaine. 


Luerezia Borgia. 

Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Linda di Chamounix. 
Martha. Illustrated. 
Maritani. 

Marriage of Figaro. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Barber of Seville. 
Belle Helene. 
Barbe Bleue. 


Crown Diamonds. Iilustrated, Mignon. 

Crispino e Ja Compare. Massaniello. 
Daughter of the Regiment. Magic Flute. 

Der Freischutz. Mirella. 

Dinorah. Norma. Illustrated. 
Don Giovanni. Postillion of Lonjumeau, 
Dame Blanche. Perichole. 

Ernani. tose of Castile. 
Favorita. Lobert le Diable. 
Fidelio. Rigoletto. 

Faust. Satanella. 

Fra Diavolo. Illustrated. Stradella. 

Gazza Ladra. Sonnambula. 
Genevieve de Brabant Traviata. 

Grand Duchess. Trovatore. 

Hazlet. Tannhauser. 
Huguenots. William Tell. 
Ivanhoe. Templar and Jewess, Zampa. 

Jewess. 


Sent by Mail, - Price each 15 Cents. 


Additions will be made to the above list as rapidly 
as new operas are announced, and the characteristic 
features of these Librettos, quality, correctness, and 
cheapness will be maintained. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


FOR 


Primary and Secondary Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - 


Manual of Music Lessons 


For Grammar Schools. 
By Jean Louis. 


Sent by Mail, - Price 40 Cents. 


These books are the result of Prof. Louis’ practical 
experience as Superintendent of Music in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. The best recommendation we 
can offer for the Manuals is the fact that they were both 
adopted by the Board of Public Education of the First 
School District of Pennsylvania, and are now in use in 
all of the Public Schools. A committee of eminent 


Price 15 Cents. 


| musicians selected particularly to scrutinize Prof. Louis’ 


system as enunciated in the Manuais after a most thor- 
ough and trying examination, pronounced it indispu- 
Babty the best. 


The Silver ‘Wreath. 


A collection of Ballads, Duetts, and Trios, each ar- 
ranged with a piano accompaniment, embracing the 


more popular standard and solid songs, excluding the | 
frivously sentimental, and the foolishly comic Ballads | 


of the day. Every piano should havea copy. The book | 
contains over fifty selections, or altogether about twen- | 


ty-tive dollars worth of good vocal music. 
Boards, $2.50. 
Sent by Mail, Price, < Cloth, 3.00. 
Gilt, 4.00. 


Perfection. 


Getze’s New School 


FOR THE 


Parlor Organ or Melodeon. 


Has attained the leading position in Organ instruction, 
and has superseded every other School and Method for 
the Cabinet or Reed Organ. Written by the eminent 
organist of Grace Church; all the errors and useless 
matter of the more primitive works have been studiously 
avoided, and practical solid hints are offered to the stu- 
dent. Twenty thousand copies of Getze’s have been 
sold during the past six months, and its popularity is 
daily increasing. 
Sent by Mail, - - Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, 


A New Work for Church Choirs 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


By C. Everest. 

The well known ability of the editor of this book, 
carries with it the assurance, that 7H# SABBATIT 
will be the best work of its class. It will be ready in 
September, and we advise leaders who purpose having 
a good book, and one that carries its goodness from be- 
ginning to end, to send for sample sheets which are 
now ready. Neither time nor expense have been spared 
in the preparation of Tux Sassaru, and the publishers 
have their reward in offering to the singing people of 
the country, a work pre-eminently the best in all fea- 
tures. 

Sent by Mail, Price $1.50. Sample copy Mailed for $1.00 


Price per dozen copies, $13. 50. 


The Guiding Star, 


New Singing Book for Sunday Schools 
By Rev. D. C. John. 


Although this little work has been issued but a short 
time, it has met with unusual success, and thousands 
of little ones are now singing the gems of the Guipina 
Star. The subjects have been admirably chosen, and 
are peculiarly adapted for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, 
Festivals, etc. Superintendents who desire to interest 
children in the Sabbath School will use the Guipine 
Srar, as it contains more attractive features than any 
book of asimilar nature. Legibly printed on fine white 
paper and nicely bound, it is in all respects a superior 
Sunday School Singing Book. 
| Sent by Mail, Price 35 Cts. Sample Copy by Mail 25 Cts. 
$30.00 Per Hundred, 


Lee & Walker’s Standard Editions 
of the following named works. are the best in all the 
points, which designate perfect books. 

Bertini’s Piano Forte Method..............0+6+ Price, $8.00 
Beyer’s School for Piano Forte, with Eng- 


lish French, and German Text. Cloth..... 2.50 
Hunten’s Piano Method: ...c.cecsscsnevedsageces cs 2.00 
Plaidy’s Technical Studies. Boards........ C 1.50 

Clotlisttacecaececccuctees npndce oie nas dectoatame aca f 2.00 
Burrowe’s Piano Forte Primer’, masa aanamnned 80 
Burrowe’s Thorough Bass Primer . caandeangas ee 40 
Cooke’s Vocal Method .......ccdsccsecenecestenes a 8.00 
Novello’s Vocal School.........sccscsscrscsessecs 46 2.00 
National Nursery Rhymes, handsomely 

| illustrated, Boards.......ssesseeseesseeseeees “ 2.00 

Cloth oUt eweasanss nse-eces n «a aaota tres Rea vs 8.00 

| Beantiegio’ Stratiss.......acancnsmmauterammmamenans ss 5.00 
| Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. The ‘ 

only correct edition........sr-secrscesencosess “9 4.00 

| Christmas Carols, New and Old. Boards... ‘ 2.00 

CLOtIM G11 r- nccs cans +0ckscennmugsete nate iieeeioanes ee 3.00 

| Opera Librettog. (2. ..5:.sescceesscensesctucsssesuncs each, 15 


Ask for Lee & Walker’s editions and take no other, 
| being the only standard issues of the popular reprints, 
| ees of the above works sent by mail on }peoeines of gy ice, 


Lee & “Walker, Music ‘Publishers, No 0. “922 Chestnut Street, ‘Philadelphia, 


Any of the above Publications sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


“HAPPY HOURS,’ NEW CHROMO, will be given to every subscriber to THE AMATEUR, a Monthly Journal of Art, Literature, and Music. 


One dollar per year, single copies, 10 cts. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac sent free on application. 
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Newest aud Best Methods for Plano and Reed Organ, 


ADC sh Ds KOCH GS. 
BRAINARD’S 


New Method 


FOR THE 


PIAN Og INE 
BY GEORGE, W. BRAINARD. 


This valuable new work is fast superseding all other Methods for the 
Piano-forte, and is pronounced by every teacher and musician that has thus 
far examined it, 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF ALL OTHERS. 


It is the most complete, thorough, practical and progressive Piano-forte 
-nstruction Book ever presented to the American public. No teacher, after 


once giving 
Brainard’s New Method for the Piano-forte 
The-work also contains Karl Merz’s 


a fair trial will use any other book. 
valuable and useful 


“MUSICAL HINTS FOR THE MILLION,” 


which are alone worth the price of the book to any music teacher or scholar. 


Hundreds of testimonials in its favor have already been received from 
leading teachers throughout the country, a few of which are given below: 


LANCASTER, WIS., Aug. 3, 1872. 


MESSRS. BRAINARD’S SONS :—I have just given Brainard’s New Method for 
the Piano forte a careful examination. I have been quite anxious to see the 
proof of your remark to me some time since—‘‘that your New Method would be 
the best of the kind.” This I thought was saying a great deal—but by carefully 
examining page after page, I soon found that your statement was, in all you had 
promised, confirmed. I must say without hesitation, of all the numerous piano 
instructors published, I have seen none presented in a form so methodical and 
clear. It cannot fail to become a favorite with teacher and pupil, and will un- 
doubtedly soon be properly appreciated and universally adopted. I for one at 
once will -ring it into use. 


AuGuSsT MICHAELIS. Teacher of Music. 
NEw YorkK City, 


MEssRs, BRAINARD:—Having examined Brainard’s New Method for the 
Piano forte, I take pleasure in saying that in many respects it is superior to any 
other work of the kind gotten up in this country. 

J. C. Cook, Teacher of Piano, 


LOGANSPORT, IND., July 31, 1871. 
MESSRS.S. BRAINARD’S SONS:—I have given Brainard’s New Method for the 


Piano forte a careful examination and have but one conviction—that it is the 


instruction book of the day. Everything is so new in comparison with so many 
other books in the market. Allow me to offer you my sincere congratulations. 
Hoping the demand for your ‘‘New Method" may cause you to print an edition 
every month, [am Very truly yours, 

ADDIE S, WEED, Music Teacher. 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 15, 1872. 
MESSRS, S. BRAINARD’S SONS: 

GENTS :—I have carefully examined *‘Brainard’s New Method for the Piano- 
forte,’ and am glad to be able torecord my entire approval of the work. I con- 
sider jt superior to any work of theclass now before the public. Having used 
Peters’ and Richardsor's Instructors for some time, I can freely say that -Brain- 
ard's is more complete and progressive than either of them, and I shall use it 
exclusively in all my teaching. 

Prof. WM. BENDIX. 
Musical Director Academy of Music, and Teacher of Piano, Violin, &c., &c. 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 31, 1872. 
Measrs, S. BRAINARD'S SONS:—I have carefully examined Brainard’s New 
Method for the Piano-forte, and can recommend it to teachers and students 
throughout the country as superior to any work of the kind published in this 
country. It deserves, and I have no doubt will meet with great success. 
Wo. HEYDLER. 
Director and Teacher of Piano-forte at Cleveland Conservatory of Music 


We especially request Music teachers to examine Brainard’s New Method. 
It will save you much labor, and interest your pupils. Send for a specimen 
copy, which will be sent to teachers at reduced rate. 

PR Chee - °- THREE DOLLARS. 

Sent post-paid, to any address on reeeipt of price. Sold by most book and 

music dealers. 


NEW EDITION JUST READY! 


—-0F— 


KIMBALL'S 


New Method 


FORSLHE 


FeeE D) @IRGAINE 


BY HORACE Ei: KIMBALL. 


(Author of Kimball's Organ Voluntaries. ) 


The most Complete, Thorough, Progressive and Practical 
Book of the kind that has ever been Issued. 


The following are a few of the testimonials to its merit already received 
from Teachers, Organ Manufacturers and the Press: 


Boston, MAss., July 24, 1872. 


MEsSRS. BRAINARD :—I have carefully examined the ‘Kimball's New Method 
for the Reed Organ.” and am pleased to be able to record my approbation of 
the work. In progressiveness, careful adaptation of exercises and pieces, and 
full and lucid explanations, together with sterling and pleasing selections for 
practice it seems to me to be emphatically what it claims, along step in advance 
of any similar work. 

I cordially recommend it to teachers and pupils, as a valuable and artistic 
method for acquiring a mastery of the instrument for which it is designed. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, Mus. Doc. 
Late Music Director, Peabody Institute,.Balt. Present Conductor of Boston 
Jubilee Chorus, Chelsea Choral Society and others, 


ANDOVER, MASS., July 25, 1872. 
MEssrS. S. BRAINARD'S SONS :— 

GENTS :—I am most decidedly pleased with what I have seen of ‘Kimball's 
New Method for the Reed Organ.” ‘The selections are all of a high order, and 
from the works of the Masters of the Art, progressively arranged, relieving the 
teacher from the work of selecting music at the music stores for his work, at a 
great saving of time and patience to himself, and expense to his pupils. 


Yours truly, J. R. MURRAY, 
Conductor of Andover Choral Union, and Superintendant of Music in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Lawrence and Andover, Mass. 


BosTONn, June 16, 1872. 
Messrs. S. BRAINARD'S SONS :-— ‘ 

GENTLEMEN :—We have examined with much pleasure the new Cabinet 
Organ Method by Mr. Kimball, which you have recently published. So far 
as we have the ability to judge, it is most admirably adapted to the require- 
ments both of the student and the amateur, and we can with cordiality commend 
it to our friends. Very truly yours, 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


NEw YORK, June 14, 1872. 
MEssrs, S. BRAINARD'S SONS :~~ 
GENTLEMEN :—We hail with pleasure the issue of a method for the Reed 
Organ so thorough and comprehensive, yet so concise, as that of Mr Kimball, 
a copy of which you have kindly sent us. We have only admiration to express 
for the careful minuteness of its directions, for the clear and judicious arrange- 
ment of its matter, and for the handsome and attractive shape in which you 


have placed it before the public. Respectfully. 
KE. P. NEEDHAM & SON. 


BosTON, June 11, 1872. 
Messrs. S. BRAINARD'S SONS :— 

GENTLEMEN :—The copy of ‘‘Kimbali's New Method for the Reed Organ,” 
is received. After a thorough and careful examination of the work, I candidly 
say that I am not acquainted with any work of its class that approaches it, both 
for pupil and teacher. ‘The selections are judiciously arranged and selected 
with unquestionable taste. It will filla need that has long been felt, and is the 
only work I have ever seen which deserves the name of an '‘Organ Method.” I 


shail recommend it ‘‘every time.” Yours truly, 
JAS: R. PHELPS. 


Agent in charge Geo. Woods & Co.'s Warerooms, Boston, Mass. 


[From the Cincinnati Gazette. ] 


KIMBALL'S NEW METHOD FOR THE REED ORGAN is the title of a work 
recently published by S. Brainard's Sons, Cleveland, O. The author, Mr. 
Horace E. Kimball; has already become known in musical circles, through his 
“Organ Voluntaries,” a book which has been received with unusual favor. In 
the present work the pupil is first taught the elements and is led by easy but 
rapid stages to a thorough knowledge of the instrument. The work is all it 
claims to be, ‘‘more systematic, progressive and thorough than any similar 
book extant.” 

PRICE, - - - - - $2. 50. 


Sent post-paid, to any address on receipt of price. Sold by mest book and 
music dealers, 
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$1.00 per Year 


Terms: 1o Cents per Copy, 


VOLUME IV. 


i 
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Memory Bells. 


BY GARNET B. FREEMAN. 


Memory bells are ringing—ringing— 
In the distance, far away ; 
Do you hear them singing—singing ? 
Will you tell me what they say ? 
Do you hear their silver chiming ? 
Do you hear their mellow rhyming ? 
Do you hear the dear, sweet story 
Of your childhood’s far-off glory ? 
Do they take you back to years 
Clouded by no haunting fears ? 
Do they speak of sunny hours 
When your way was strewn with flowers ? 
When a rainbow arched your sky, 
And when faith stood smiling by ? 


They are tolling—tolling slowly ; 

Hear the echoes die away— 
Tender, lowly and holy; 

Will you tell me what they say ? 
Do they tell of manhood’s dreaming ? 
Do they tell of bright eyes beaming ? 
To they tell of fond words spoken ? 
Do they tell of young hearts broken ? 
Do they tell of hopes you cherished ? 
Do they tell how faith has perished ? 
Do they tell how, night and day, 
Cruel fate has tracked her prey ? 

Do they tell how proud hopes blasted, 
And of life’s sweet treasure wasted ? 


Memory bells are pealing—pealing 
O’er the ruins by the way— 

Through the mind’s dim chamber stealing; 
Will you tell me what they say ? 

Nas your heart lost all its lightness ? 

Has your life lost all its brightness ? 

Has your day-star set in gloom ? 

Do you hear the voice of doom, 

Mocking every groan that bursts 

From the aching heart that thirsts 

For the love it ne’er may share, 

And the joys it ne’er may wear; 

For the light by clouds o’ercast, 

For the glories of the past ? 


Memory bells, memory bells, softly your ringing ; 
Through years of long silence I-hear you to-day, 

Soothing to rest with the notes you are ringing; 
Ob, memory bells, shall I tell what you say ? 

Over long years you are bearing me back— 

Over each step of the desolate track ; 

Over temptation, and yielding, and sin; 

Over the hurry, and whirl, and din 

Of a life that was dark ; and I kneel once more 

At my mother’s knee, as I knelt of yore, 

While she tells me the story, sweet and brief, 

Of the “ Man of Sorrow, acquainted with grief; 

And I hear the lips that have long been clay 

Pray for her boy as she prayed that day. 

Oh! memory bells, with your wierd, strange power, 

You have brought back my mother to me this hour, 

And brought what you hoarded with faithful care— 

Her fervent love and her earnest prayer. 

You have stilled in my bosom the tempest wild, 

And made me again as a little child.” 


| would be produced in Italian, for the first time in 


|insinuates the germs of suspicion in Elsa’s mind re- 


appreciation, those which are entirely dependent on 


** Music is un all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 


NUMBER V. 


DEER OL DM AgY 1.8: 7.40 


Wagner’s Lohengrin. 


The announcement that this celebrated opera 


America, at the Academy of Music, was read with 
a high degree of satisfaction by the lovers of art in 
New York. 

It had been performed in the original German 
here, but not in a style commensurate with its im- 
portance and merits. 

The following is an abstract of the ‘Jibretto.” 
The King of Germany visits Antwerp and summons 
his lieges to guard the eastern frontier. They are 
without a leader. Telramund claims the sovereign- 
ty of Brabant, having charged Elsa with the murder 
Se uotunay her brother, to gain the crown for her- 
self. 

It is decreed that Telramund shall engage in com- 
bat with a champion chosen by Elsa. 

In a vision she has seen a knight, from whom de- 
liverance is now anticipated. 

Presently he appears in a skiff drawn by a swan, 
and betroths himself to Elsa; first claiming her sol- 
emn promise never to ask his name, race, or whence 
he came. s 

Telramund is overcome and stripped of lands and 
honors. 

Ortrud, his wife, with protestations of gratitude, 


specting this knight (Lohengrin). Telmarund 
openly accuses him of sorcery, and alleges the mys- 
tery of his name and rank. The king and his no- 
bles commend Lohengrin. 

Immediately on reaching the bridal chamber, 
Elsa’s doubts and suspicions lead her to ask the for- 
bidden questions, unmindful of his warnings. Tel- 
ramund, rushing in upon them to attack Lohengrin, 
is slain. 

Lohengrin openly declares himself son of Perci- 
val, Knight of the Holy Grail, and announces his 
immediate return to its mysterious guardianship. 

After bidding Elsa an eternal farewell, the swan 
again appears, which he disenchants, and presents 
as Gottfried, who takes possession of his dukedom. 
Period, about 934 A. D. 

The poem isa work of high art, which may be 
read with pleasure by all. It must be pondered 
deeply, and every word considered with reference 
to the music, or the latter will not be fully enjoyed. 

Melodies, regarded simply as music, may be divid- 
ed into three classes; namely, those which do not 
depend on the accompanying harmony for their due 


it, and those which are only partially so. 

But in this opera the melodies are not to be judged 
solely from the musician’s ordinary points of view. 
Their naturalness, consistency and charm will not} 
be fully appreciated unless they are seen to depend 
on the text which they deliver and exalt; on the 
necessities of the moment (¢. ¢., the requirements of 
the action), and, above all, on the particular emo- 
tions which are suggested by the text. 

These emotions, like those we daily experience in 
life, are constantly changing, gradually or suddenly, 
and are ever varying in intensity and complexity. 

It is a very interesting exercise to watch closely 


other artistic materials; but detailed considerations 
of them here would demand prolonged attention, 
and occupy too much space, though they might be 
welcomed by many. 

The scenic arrangements throughout are designed 
with admirable skill, without extravagance or mere- 
tricious exhibitions. 

When we consider the enormous wealth of the 
means entirely at the command of this gifted com- 
poser, which most men would be tempted to display 
to gain applause from the thoughtless, and we find 
he never employs anything which is not absolutely 
necessary, we find additional reasons for praising 
his work. 

Meyerbeer has been charged, for instance, with 
deliberately dragging into his operas things which 
had no direct connection with the matter in hand, 
no natural place in the plot, but which were inserted 
merely as attractions, such as sunrise, skating, fire- 
works, high masses, explosions, ballets, the Louvre 
illuminated, etc. 

Wagner never uses such striking effects unless 
they are essential to the proper progress and clear- 
ness of the plot, and grow out of it naturally. 

He everywhere devotes himself exclusively and 
entirely to the subject-matter in hand—is pleased 
with it, and content if he succeeds in making its 
truth and beauty apprehended by all. 

To him the lyric stage is not to be converted into 
an arena for pomp and show, to provide idling 
pleasure seekers with new sensuous amusements, 
but a place for presenting works which demand the 
active exercise of our highest faculties. 

If we enjoy the splendors of the scenes he pre- 
sents, we freely confess they give us pleasure, and 
do not regard them as childish follies, for they are 
indispensable to the action; they illustrate the sub- 
ject, and help us to realize the artist’s ideal. 

Strange notions are held by many persons respect« 
ing the act of composition—the mode in which mu- 
sic is conceived in silence, for orchestra, for in- 
stance; or the art of constructing an opera. 

Wagner does not seek a libretto and then endeavor 
to set it to fitting music, nor dees he write music 
and procure the services of a poet to provide it with 
words, after explaining to him the intention of the 
music. He being both poet and musician, the words 
and music are originated simultaneously. 

The text of each att, and the vocal declamation 
of the text, the orchestral melodies and their instru- 
mentation, the harmonies, the mse-en-scene, the 
dramatic persons, each with his own individual 
character, thoughts, intentions, feelings, emotions, 
and actions, are all held vividly before the mind 
with considerable effort, transfused with heat and 
activity, and finally thrown down an organic, com- 
pletely balanced, living unity, in which no discrep- 
ancy in any part, from any point of view, is per- 
ceptible. 

He employs all the means in his power to place 
before his audience the object of his artistic inspi- 
ration; he labors to present it in a visible and aud- 


| ible shape, in all the fullness of life in which it rises 


before his own mental vision. 
Thus this opera becomes a representative work of 


their fluctuations, and notice the manner in which 


universal art, 
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THE SONG JOURNAL, 


[May, 1874. 


The untrained Indians compose their words and 
sing them accompanied by the clang of rude instru- 
ments; they use pantomimic gestures, dances, 
dresses, etc., to assist in making their meaning 
clear. They work subjectively, and often perform 
extemporaneously under the influence of great ex- 
citement, seizing all the means in their power to 
make the representation complete. They are not 
content with mere words. 

This shows the naturalness of the genve called 
opera. But the well-trained composer works ob- 
jectively, with conscious power, and dictates to the 


performers by reducing his thoughts to positive | 


statements on paper, so surely that his very soul is 
exhibited to us through them, 

“Lohengrin” commences very softly indeed, 
with violins and flutes in altissimo; as though, far 
in the distance, something could be barely perceived, 
the music then gradually becomes louder, lower in 
pitch, the forms are made more distinct, and event- 
ually the whole orchestra is employed, as if the 
knight in shining armor then stepped forth upon the 
stand. 

This introduction is evidently intended to repre- 
sent the appearance of Lohengrin in a vision vouch- 
safed alone te Elsa, the orphan whose brother had 
disappeared. For when she is charged with the 
murder of Gottfried, and desires a champion, im- 
mediately the orchestra commences to intone this 
passage, she recognizes it, her expression changes 
to rapturous exaltation, and she relates her vision: 

“T saw in splendor shining 
A knight of glorious mien, 
On me his eyes inclining 
With tranquil gaze serene.” 

Subsequently Lohengrin is perceived in shining 
armor, coming to her assistance. 

This melody is associated with Lohengrin. It is 
played when he charges her not to make the fatal 
questions, and when he declares his knighthood— 
as follows: 

“In distant land, by ways remote and hidden, 
There stands a burg that men call Monsalvat; 
It holds a shrine to the profane forbidden, 
More precious there is nought on earth than that; 
And, thron’d in light, it holds a cup immortal, 
That whoso sees from earthly sin is cleans’d; 


*Twas borne by angels thro’ the heavenly portal— 
Its coming hath a holy reign commenc’d. 


“Once every year a dove from Heav’n descendeth, 
To strengthen it anew for works of grace; 
°Tis called the Grail; the power of Heavy’n attendeth 
The faithful knights who guard that sacred place. 
He whom the Grail to be its servant chooses, 
Is arm’d henceforth with high invincible might ; 
All evil craft its power before him loses, 
The spirits of darkness, where he dwells, take flight. 


** Nor will he lose the awful charm it lendeth, 
Although he should be called to distant lands, 
When the high cause of virtue he defendeth, 
While he’s unknown, its spell he still commands. 
By perils dread the holy Grail is girded, 
No eye, rash or profane, its light may see; 
Its champion knight from doubtings shall be warded ; 
If known to man, he must depart and flee.” 


This melody is sometimes called the Grail motivo, 
for it accompanies the descent of the white dove of 
the Holy Grail at the instant before Lohengrin’s de- 
parture. 

The instrumental introduction to the second act 
precedes the conversation between Frederick and 
Ortrud, in which they concoct plans to ruin Elsa 
and Lohengrin. 

It is a horrible piece of orchestral writing, and 
seems like an expression of the awful thoughts that 
each are revolving in their minds previous to utter- 
ance. 

The sound of festive music, heard from the pal- 
ace, distils within her soul the deadly bane that will 
avenge their fall. Telramund’s hatred of her whose 
spells had cost him fame, honor, knighthood, lands, 
and brought him shame, cursing and a stained 
shield—their mutual recriminations and self-accusa- 
tions are depicted in fearful tones. 

The movement begins with a roll on the tympani, 
succeeded by a long series of portentious sounds of 
deep meaning, intoned slowly by the violoncelli, to 
which the faggotti are subsequently added; then 
savage-like chords are trembled by the violins and 
sustained by the wind instruments. 

The bass clarionet also is employed with deep 
significance. 

All is dark and gloomy, and makes one shudder 
to think of. the hateful deeds indicated by such 
sounds. The music works itself deeper and deeper 
into the soul, as does the bitter, sarcastic speech of 
the malicious pair. They are cowed, but full of 
malignant rage. 

The third act commences with the Grand March 
and Bridal Chorus, which have been made familiar 
to all by Mr. Theodore Thomas’ orchestra. 

Immediately after this, follows the scene in the 
bridal chamber, in which occurs one of the loveliest 
songs ever penned, ‘The musical forms are unique, 


yet their peculiar beauty and fitness will not be per- 
ceived without reference to the text: 


“Say, dost thou breathe the incense sweet of flowers ? 
Bearing a tide of deep, mysterions joy! 
And wouldst thou know from whence this rapture 
showers ? 
Ask not, lest thou the wondrous charm destroy. 


When I first beheld thy beanty past compire ; 
Knowing thee not, I worshipp’d and renown’d thee, 
I felt thy glance, and knew thee true as fair. 


“And as the od’rous gales with rapture fire me, 
Borne on the dark unfathom’d gloom of night, 
Thus thou to trust unmeasur’d didst inspire me, 
When thou wert crash’d by dark suspicion’s blight ” 
It must here be noticed, that wherever the action 
admits of delay, Wagner does not refuse to the mu- 
sic that expansion in breadth which naturally be- 
longs to it, 


planned that the musical motives may reappear and 
make renewed appeals, as though striving, beseech- 
ingly and with persistence, to create sympathy in 
the soul. 

So great is the power that music acquires in these 
combinations, wherever it is allowed to display itself 
freely, that it threatens to dethrone the word when- 
ever at variance with it. 

The most gifted actor in the spoken drama is soon 
eclipsed by an ordinary operatic singer of little 
ability if he has good. music provided for him, even 
when the language is weak. 

The divine art gives an immediate vividness to 
whatever it touches, invests it with a peculiar, ineff- 
able charm, and impresses us deeply and firmly with 
mysterious power.—Home Journal. 


Poor Professionals. 


Tam fully aware of the fact that asa rule, music 
teachers are poor. They have to trudge, day after 
day, from house to house, giving lessons, be all 
things to all classes of people, earn their scanty 
bread with much weary walking and talking, and 
combat with many ignorant ideas and prejudices. 
Iam aware of the fact, that he, who has brass suf- 
ficient to let his trumpet sound, who can make eclat 
for himself, earns the golden harvest; while the 
thorough and timid man, has difficulty in securing 
bread for himself and family. 

Talk not to me of the ease of music teacher’s lives. 
If they wish to do their duty, they have to toil, and 
in the sweat of their brow they earn their scanty 
subsistence Besides all this, 1 am aware of the un- 
certainty of the musician’s income, the many dis- 
agreeable parts of his business, the fact that with 
the slightest closeness of the money market his in- 
|come will first be retrenched, etc. I also know the 
common disposition to crowd the aged teacher out 
and to force him back to make room for the 
younger. All these facts ought to warn teachers to 
be frugal, saving, careful and industrious. 

The teachers ought, therefore, not be expected to 
give as freely to this, or to that benevolent enter-| 
prise as hisrich employers. It may be hard for him 
to give at all. He has to keep up appearances of 
wealth, which do not exist. The teacher’s complaint, 
therefore, that his heart desires to give, and to do 
good to mankind, but that circumstances forbid it, 
is one I can fully appreciate. Every person, more 
or less, desires to do something for the poor, the 
ignorant, the suffering. If you complain that you 
have not the money to give, permit me to find a way 
to do good. Look around and you will find here 
and there a poor child, who is endowed with noble 
talents, but whose parents are too poor to engage a 
teacher, and whose talents are lost to the world. 
Can you not spend two howrs per week for the cultiva- 
tion of such a child? This is-giving, also. And 
here is another way: Can you not get afew friends 
to join you during the winter months in giving a 
concert for the benefit of the poor? It will cost 
you but little time; your expenses can be paid out 
of the proceeds, and, even if you raise but a small 
sum, you do some good. You sec, my friend, that 
while you have no money to give, you have, never- 
theless, in your power to be of use, by employing 
the talents which God gave you.—Aarl Merz. 


AN ANECDOTE OF ParEPa Rosa.—Chandos Fulton, 
in Appleton’s Journal, tells the following character- 
istic story of Parepa: 

Once, when asked how she came to marry such a 
little man as Carl Rosa, who, probably to forestall 
jesting on the subject, generally good-humoredly, 
alluded to their difference in physique, madame with 
an arch smile and twinkling eye, demurely said: 

‘Now, would you really like to know ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 


“Such is the magic that to thee hath bound me, | 


For the finales and choruses generally are so} 


The Decline of Vocal Art. 


From an exceedingly interesting work, ‘‘ Musical 
Recollections of the last Half Century,” recently 
published by Tinsley Bros., of London, the writer 
aman evidently well versed in music, after speak- 
ing in high terms of English choral singers, says: 

“Whilst, however, in choral and instrumental 


| effects such excellence has been attained, it is pain- 


ful to have-to state that the qualities of vocal prin- 
cipals, as solo singers are called, are a thing wholly 
of the past. The old race has passed away, it is to 
be feared forever, unless the rising members of the 
profession be induced—we might say be driven—to 
resort to the same means which made their prede- 
cessors appear like giants in the presence of the 
present race of musical pigmies—patient study and 
application not only in the matter of vocal execu- 
tion, but in that of theory and sight-singing The 
present race of English public vocalists—and of 
foreign also—with but one or two rare and singular 
exceptions, is like fruit, which might, sooner or 
later, have become ripe and luscious had it been per- 
mitted to hang until it was fit to be gathered, but 
which, having been plucked too soon, is crude and 
sour, and never comes to perfection; for in plain 
terms, singers, both male and female—and especial- 
ly the latter—now-a-days rush before the public ere 
their style is formed, their voices settled, or their 
education completed. As for learning the scales so 
as to distinguish each tone and half-tone as distinctly 
as if given out by the clarionet, the flute, or the 
oboe, as we have heard them, and as by marked in- 
stances it will be specified, no such result we fear 
is again to be expected. Such scale passages are 
heard in perfection only on the rarest occasions, and 
even then are, unhappily, generally so little appre- 
ciated by the public, in spite of the musical progress 
of the times, that it has come to be believed both 
by modern teachers and pupils to be an effect ‘more 
honored in the breach than in the observance.’ In 
their place and room a mischievous and miserable 
system of tremulousness is substituted, as a mere 
meretrecious attempt at producing feeling, the only 
apt explanation of which is to be found in the words 
of the satirist— 
“ And seizing an innocent little B flat, 
She shook it like terrier shaking a rat.” 

All nature, feeling, sentiment, style and method, 
are thus discarded; whilst purity of tone is sacrificed 
for sensational screaming; a final ‘‘ close,” contrary 
to all rules of rhythm or of art, being substituted 
for the composer’s intention; and a vulgar shout— 
as if from lungs of forty horse steam-engine power 
—adopted merely to ‘split the ears of the ground- 
lings,’ and to obtain the demand of an uproarious 
encore, whether that equivocal compliment is in- 
tended to be acknowledged or not. 


Feminine Contempt for Music. 

The Choir calls attention to the really notable fact 
that ‘‘ among the numberless points in which Jearn- 
ed ladies urge that the education of their sex is defi- 
cient they nearly always fail to mention music.” 
Miss Shireff was guilty of this omission in the dis- 
course she delivered on the ‘‘ Higher Education of 
Women” at Brighton; and the question naturally 
arises—do they imagine that the musical education 
of women is just what it ought to be or do they 
maintain that music should not form part of a wom- 
an’s education at all? In England more than in 
any other country the study of music is looked upon 
as a pursuit for women ; and as everybody of the 
upper and middle classes goes through the form 
of learning Latin, so every girl of the same Classes 
acquires the art of making a more or less harmon- 
ious noise upon the piano. There are at least ten, 
or more probably twenty, girls who study music to 
one boy. Indeed, ina school of a hundred girls 
every girl would take music lessons, while in a 
school of a hundred boys perhaps not one student of 
music would be found. Among public performers, 
on the other hand—musical aspirants, that is to say, 
who have studied with a certain success—the pro- 
portion of women to men is inverted ; and for every 
successful female musician from ten to a hundred 
successful male musicians could be named ; Men, 
again, who apply themselves to music study instru- 
ments of various kinds—women almost exclusively 
the piano. Yet among pianists alone, for three ]a- 
dies have gained celebrity—Madame Pleyel, Madame 
Schuman, Madame Goddard—one could cite a dozen 
men. The Choir points out that **the number of 
ladies who take up the subject of music at the Cam- 
bridge examinations is very small,” and that ‘the 


‘Why, because he asked me,” she replied, with a/success of those who do come forward is equally 


merry laugh. 


limited.” This fact, and the more important one 
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that in the catalogue of great composers women have 
asolutely no place, will suffice to show that the high- 
er regions of musical study have scarcely as yet been 
penetrated by them ; and may even suggest to some 
that perhaps, after all,music is the very thing for 
which woman have no particular aptitude. The per- 
sistence with which female orators decline to enter- 
tain the question of serious musical education for | 
their sex is in accordance with this idea, though it| 
my also be explained by a wish, not so much to en-| 
large the domain which has hitherto been looked up- 
on as naturally belonging to women, as to invade 
that which has for the most part been reserved for, 
men. Catherineof Russia, who, notwithstanding | 
moments of levity. wason the whole a striking speci- 
men of a strong-minded woman at her very strongest, 
thought the cultivation of music not only frivolous 
but an enfeebling occupation ; and we all know that 
it has been banished on high philosophical authority 
from the list of studies suitable to a good young man. 
It may be assumed, then, that the ladies who demand 
for their sex higher education are not disposed to in- 
clude music in their curriculum. If however, they | 
reflect that up to the present time men alone have 
distinguished themselves in the higher branches of 
composition, they will perceive that music is not al- 
together a feminine pursuit, and, therefore, not alto- 
gether unworthy of their notice.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Critics, 

Tus leading editorial of The Hho, published at 
Providence, R. I., has the following to say about 
critics; the main features we deem correct, but 
some sentiments therein are better adapted to the 
East than West. On the whole, however, it will 
bear a candid and careful perusal: 

We make no pretensions to a superior knowledge 
of music. In our reports of musical entertainments 
we speak of them as they seemed to us to affect the 
audience, whether pleasurably or otherwise. The 
tastes of people are so varied that it is impossible to 
please all alike. Butit is beccmin: very fashionable 
for many, who have had super or alvantages for the 
study of the science, to arrogate to themselves the 
right to set the seal of an authoritative condemna- 
tion upon any and everything that partakes at all of 
the popular order of music, and that is not, to their 
minds, in'the highest degree classic. They claim to 
belong to ‘the few,” and, with a pedantry very 
nearly approaching the disgusting. they affect a per- 
fect horror of anything pleasing to the masses, the 
plain, common-sense/ people, who judge of music 
Only as it touches their heart-strings, and causes 
them to vibrate with pleasant or unpleasant sensa- 
tions, They air their opinions in a conglomeration 
of technical terms, stilted rhetoric and inane plati- 
tudes, and when they have got to the end of the 
chapter they are ready to complacently exclaim: 
“‘ Blessed are the saints, and we ate the saints!” 
Claiming to be educators of the peop!e, they simply | 
lead them into a maze of confusion difficult to de- 
Scribe. The less we have of such critics the better. 
‘The sooner the people learn to regard their disserta- 
tious as the Vaporings of vain braggarts, the sooner 
wiil they rid themselves of a Jot of stumbling blocks 
in thelr way to a better understanding of the science 
of music. As we have said before, ‘‘since the morn- 
ing when the shining stars of heaven sang together, 
music has been the power that has most moved the | 
hearts of men.” So long as the stars of heaven 
shall shine. the power of music will survive. The 
taste for classic music is a cultivated taste, like the 
taste for stimulants. Like opium, it produces a suc- 
cession of sensations puinfully pleasant, because ac- 
companied by a longing and unsatisfied desire for | 
symething beyond and unattainable. ‘‘The few” 
miy be content with a programme of exclusively 
classic music, but the masses never. It would be 
foo much like a succession of visions so dazzlingly 
vewildering as to leave them no definite idea of what 
they had seen. The songs of the people are the 
Songs that go home to the heart. The songs of the 
people are the songs that govern nations. The songs 
of the people are the songs that cause the thrones of | 
tyrants to tremble. The songs of the people are the 
songs that send consternation and dismay amon 
the ranks of evil-doers, that accomplish great re. 
forms, and bring men to th» altar of Christ. The 
songs of the peuple constitute the music that will 
re:eaerate the world. ‘Tue wildest bursts of ap-_ 
pliuse that Nilsson hears are those that she hears | 
when she sinss the songs of the people. In this | 
sinple fact there is a lesson that self-appointed | 
eritics would do well to learn. 


““Owrxa to the peculiar arrangement of the pro- | 
gramme, no piece can be repeated,” was the answer | 
White received from his landlady 
second piece of pie at dinner, 


|unappreciative audience. 


| when he counted the profits. 


his adieu to the ladies, he laid his hand on his heart 


upon asking for a | 


One Thousand Candles. 


Henri Herz, the pianist, tells this story of the 


shrewdness of Ulmann, the manager: Herz was} 
traveling under Ulman’s management, in America, 
and was astonished one morning when he went out 
for a walk to see at every street corner, posters 
bearing the words in colossal letters, ‘‘ One Thousand 
Candles.” Two previous concerts had not been well 
attended, and Ulmann had hit upon a new device 
for exciting public interest. Herz was not pleased | 
at the idea. It struck him as something supremely | 
rediculous. In the course of the day every seat for 
the third concert was taken. The curiosity of the! 
Americans had been aroused by the ‘‘ Thousand 
Candles” with which the hall was to be lighted. The 
pianist had, of course, to admit that Ulmann’s 
“Thousand Candles” had made a greater success 
than his Russian Rondo, which he played before an 
He was angry about it, 
but Ulmann was proud of hisachievement and smiled 
As Herz had finished | 
his first piece, a man in the audience called out ina 
loud voice: 

‘But my dear sir, there are not one thousand!” 

The virtuoso had forgotten for the moment all | 
about the candles, and demanded— 

‘Thousand what?” 

‘“ Thousand candles; that’s what I came for.” 

“‘And how many are there, then? 

‘There are just eight missing.” 

This fine judge (not of music, but of candles) had 
had the patience to count all of them, and now de- 
manded the eight missing candles of which he did 
not wish to be cheated. 

“You shall not, my dear sir,” replied Herz, ear- 
nestly; I am indebted to you to the extent of eight 
candles, and shall place them at your disposal, if you 
will call at my hotel early in the morning.” 

The eight candles were never called for.— Orpheus. 


} 


| 


| 


’ 


Gabbling at Concerts. 

The Boston Transcript has a sensible article on 
this subject. We think it will apply with a double 
force to Detroit audiences, or to almost any in the | 
west. It is an evil demanding a correction worthy | 
the attention of those desiring to control conven- | 
tionalisms of society, as easily controlled as that of 
England in the performance of the ‘‘ musical;” the 
custom of public sentiment demanding the standing 
position in the performance of the ‘ Hallelujah | 
Chorus.” It says the grave matter of disturbing | 
public entertainments by talk has been treated quite | 
too leniently heretofore, as a sort of privileged ques- 
tion. It is not such, but comes under the familiar 
head of nuisances and disturbances in general. The | 
conclusions of the article is as follows: ‘The man 
who pays for a seat at a concert is entitled not to the 
occupation of the seat merely, but to the quiet en- 
joyment of it. He is not called upon to spend the| 
evening in keeping his neighbors in order. This is 
guaranteed him, either by the parties selling the 
seat or else by municipal law. If this is not so, then} 
the old systems of head punching and personal vio- 
lence will be revived. Sensitive people will not 
much longer submit to paying the now ruling 
prices of popular entertainments with the chance of 
even the possibility of sitting next some bore of an 
elbower, who beats time with his heels through the 
pianissimo sentiment and giggles with an insane but 
audible delight at every outbreak of, to him, unfath- 
omable passion.” 


Liszt. 


An American pupil of Liszt gives the following 
portrait of the famous mtsician: ‘‘ Tall and slight, 
with deep-set eyes, shaggy eyebrows, and long iron- 
gray hair, which he wears parted in the middle. 
His mouth turns up at the corners, which gives him | 
a most crafty and Mephistophelean expression when | 
he smiles, and his whole appearance and manner | 
have a sort of Jesuitical elegance and ease. His | 
hands are very narrow, with long and slender fin- | 
gers that look as if they had twice as many joints 
as other people’s. They are so flexible and supple 
that it makes you nervous to look at them. Any- 
thing like the polish of his manner I never saw. 
When he got up to leave the box, for instance, after 


and made his final bow—not with affectation, or as | 
in mere gallantry, but with a quiet courtliness 
which made you feel that no other way of bowing 
to a lady was right or proper. It was most charac- 
teristic. But the most extraordinary thing about | 
Liszt is his wonderful variety of expression and | 
play of feature. One moment his face will look | 
dreamy, shadowy, tragic. ‘The next he will be in- 
sinuating, amiable, ironical, sardonic; but always 
the same captivating grace of manner. 


'remarkable memory. 


How a Reporter Lost his Situation. 

It is said that in a moment of temporary insanity 
a Boston city editor assigned a horse racing, base 
ball, and aquatic reporter to reportin half a column 
the Sunday services at the church of a sensational 
preacher. This is the report he published, and for 
which he was discharged: 

““The House met at 10 a.m. Prayer by the chap- 
lain. The first race was between the chaplain and 
the singers, it being a pretty even match for the first 
two heats; but the singers got the best of the last 
three heats, and came in on the amen two lengths 
ahead, winning the last three heats and race. Time, 
5:02. Petitions were then presented for forgiveness 


|and similar matters, and notice was given for spe- 


cial assignments during the coming week for vari- 
ous objects. The singers then sailed up to the 


| judges’ stand, and after getting into position, sailed 


away on the course with canvas set and a spank- 


|ing breeze from the organ, which drove them along 


in fine style. The top-rigged flat flying the pennant 
was well ahead at the stake, and came home ahead 
of all the fleet. ; 
The speaker then took the floor, and announced 
his intention to ask that the resolutions of censure 
that had been passed upon Ananias should be re- 


|scinded, and proceeded to read the record of the 


case, from which it appeared that Ananias had sold 
his horse and not given the price to the church. 
The speaker then went on to say that no reason ap- 
peared on the record for Ananias to give any, and 
much less all, his property to the church, and he 
questioned if any of those before him would do 
any more than Ananias had in the same place. He 
then went on to show that Ananias had obeyed his 
wife in the matter, and expressed a belief that few 
of those before him could say so much for them- 
selves. After further arguments of a similar char- 
acter, he moved that the character of Ananias be, 
and is hereby declared A 1 by the members of the 
House. 


A Negro Girl’s Remarkable Memory. 

There is a negro girl in Brucetown, about nine 
years of age, whose memory is truly marvelous. 
Her wonderful powers were first brought to the no- 
tice of a white man who keeps a grocery in that 
part of the city, about two weeks ago. He had 
been reading aloud in her presence the day before, 
and accidentally heard her repeat, word for word, 
what he had read from the paper, though twenty- 
four hours had intervened. After this he tested her 
memory frequently, and has found her capable of 
repeating thirty or forty lines from a book after 
hearing it read over once. Her intellect in other 
respects does not seem at all above, if equal to, the 
average. Such instances of memory are not very 
unusual. Mary Summerville tells of an idiot in 
Edinburgh who never failed to repeat the sermon, 
word for word, after attending the kirk each Sun- 
day, saying, ‘ Here the minister coughed,” ‘‘ Here 
he stopped to blow his nose.” She also tells of 
another whom she met in the highlands, who knew 
the bible so perfectly that if he were asked where 
such a verse was to be found, he could tell without 
hesitation, and repeat the chapter. We remember, 
also, to have read a year or two ago an account of a 
man in New York who could read one side of the 
New York Herald, and then repeat it word for word, 
advertisements and all. Thirty years ago, or there- 
abouts,, there was a book-peddler in this part of 
Kentucky who had a considerable reputation for his 
Old ‘Jimmy Hutchison ” 
sold ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘‘Clelland’s Hymns,” 
‘‘Children of the Abbey,” ‘‘ Solitude Sweetened,” 
and was able to repeat whole pages from almost any 
part of these books.—Leaington ( Ky.) Gazette. 


A Grand Cathedral. 


A correspondent, writing from the city of Mexico, 
says: ‘*I cannot pretend to give a description of 
the cathedral. I never saw so much gold and silver 
used as ornaments in the interior of a building in 
all my life—solid silver columns, ten or twelve feet 
high, supporting golden candlesticks, surrounds 
every altar; bronze railings protect the precious 
decorations from the cupidity of the devout wor- 
shipers. In every recess was an altar, at some of 
which, during my visit, ladies, gorgeously attired, 
were kneeling, on the bare floor beside the filthy 
Indian, saying mass, and each alike dropping their 
fee—much or little as the case might be—into the 
golden box which the priest held out. Paintings on 
the walls, gold trappings around the sacred alcoves, 
and burnished gold and silver in great masses be- 
hind the principal altar, make the interior one scene 
of splendor.” 
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Rose May Eversole. 

In our next issue we propose to introduce to our 
readers the greatest musical prodigy of this or any 
other time, as her musical powers are far in advance 
of those of any of whom musical history has spoken. 
This little Hoosier girl was born in Washington, 
Davies County, Ind., Oct. 10, 1869, and accordingly 
is 4 years and 6 months old. She is the daughter of 
Dr. A. C. Eversole, an eclectic physician, now prac- 
tising in Dayton, Ohio, In speaking of her now 
and hereafter, we shall but record what we have 
ourselves witnessed, as we have had the pleasure of 
seeing the little wonder, and hearing her almost 
miraculous improvisations. Her earlier history we, 
of course, received from her parents. 

In extreme infancy, the little Rose did not pound 
the keys of the piano after the general infantile 
fashion, but touched them in a tiny, arpeggio move- 
ment, and almost always in harmony. She never 
could endure a dissonance, and time is with her con- 
stitutional. As early as 2 years old, she would try 
to play little melodies, adapting her own harmony, 
and generally correctly; while at 3, she commenced 
improvising, which she continues to this day. In 
this she is indeed wonderful. But we do not pro- 
pose forestalling our sketch, and invite the attention 
of all to our May number.—Benham’s Musical Review. 


“ A SATISFIED FARMER.”—In the rich country of 
Herefordshire even the farmers do not grumble. A 
week ago the editor of The Hereford Times, acting 
according to tradition, and hoping, it would seem, to 
curry favor with agriculturists, insinuated that the 
hay was a light crop, whereupon a ‘Satisfied Far- 


mer” inquires of The Hereford Journal whether the | 


writer of the article in question has yet been duly 
conveyed to the Lunatic Asylum at Burghill, as 
‘‘his case seemed a bad one.” 
Why, such a person was never heard of before. 
us have his name and address. 
Fepress publish his portrait in a supplement. Let 
him be interviewed by reporters from all the papers. 
Let him be brought carefully up to town and exhib- 
ited at the Agricultural Hall. Let casts of him be 
taken for a bronze statue. Let the Journal contain- 
ing his letter be graven in gold or marble and placed 
in the British Museum. A Satisfied Farmer? This 
freak of nature beats the Bearded Lady, the Siamese 
Twins, Tom Thumb, Gog Magog, and the Shaw! 
A Satisfied Farmer? The millennium is at hand. 
Glory Hallelujah!—The Hornet. 


Let 


GRACE GREENWOOD Says that “the fact is there 1s 
too many of the women. And there seems no relief 
for coming generations, except through the heroic 
remedy of quietly putting all female infants out of 
the way. Nothing could be so good for us except a 
long and glorious succession of Herods.” In opposi- 
tion to this idea Miss Jennie Collins, the Boston 
philanthropist, thus replies to the thousand and one 
letters that have been sent her during the past two 
years from distant States and Territories, inquiring 
what could be done for the ‘‘ surplus 75,000 wretch- 
ed over-worked half-paid women,” whose presence 
is such a sore affliction to the inhabitant of the Bay 
State: ‘‘Three years’ close observation,” says Miss 
Collins, ‘‘ with all classes, from the finely-educated, 
dependent lady, down to the little girl who is obliged 
to sleep, night after night, under a pile of boards to 
escape the migleuce of an intoxicated parent, has 
furnished evidence that there is not one woman in 
this commonwealth that is not absolutely needed.” 


Song as Worship. 

The power of song as an element of worship has 
not been sufficiently estimated in our more intellect- 
ual and didactic services. Sentiments of piety and 
devotion may be instilled and developed through 
the medium of music, and especially where the 
whole congregation unites in their expression, such 
as preaching alone could never awaken. Aside 
from the fact that some of the utterances of Scrip- 
ture never reveal their power and meaning until 
transfigured, as it it were, by music, there is a soft- 
ening and elevating power in song—especially when 
made the language of adoration and praise, and 
even of penitence and supplication—which finds the 
soul at deeper depths, and moves it more divinely, 
than the same sentiments uttered from the pulpit in 
the form of prayer or exhortation. 


MapaMeE RUDERSDORFF, in speaking the other day 
about her ‘‘ teaching,” remarked: ‘‘I never send 
away a pupil because she has little voice. But those 
who have no ear I discard, for ears I cannot make 
for them.” 


A satisfied Farmer ? | 


Let The Mark Lane | 


| 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letter from Boston. 


THEODORE THOMAS AND THE Harvarp Musican 
ASSOCIATION—PETTY JEALOUSIES AND ONE-SIDED 
CriticisM—MRr. Peck’s BENEFIT CoNCERT—THE 
DisaustTineg BourFERsS—CONCERTS Past, PRESENT 
AND To CoME. 

Boston, April 20, 1874, 
Theodore Thomas has visited us twice the present 
month, to the great delight of the public generally, 
and to the chagrin, it would appear, of the narrow- 
minded and bigoted gentlemen who run the Harvard 

Musical Association. The enmity to Mr. Thomas 

is the most surprising thing in the world to the lov- 

ers of good music among us, who looked for good 
words and encouragement from that source above 
all others. Any one as devoted to a great art-work 
as Mr. Thomas, ought certainly to expect apprecia- 
tion, at least on the part of an association occupy- 
ing the high position that the Harvard assumes to 
hold in connection with musical art. But no. The 
little clique which controls the musical destinies of 

Boston through one channel or another, considers 

that its own peculiar province is invaded, and loses 

no opportunity to manifest its petty jealousies. 

Dwight’s Journal of Music is the mouth-piece of the 

diminutive iusical ‘‘ ring,” and the criticisms 

which have appeared in the columns of that sheet, 
upon Thomas’s orchestra and the music it plays, 
has always been of the snarling and disturbed or- 
der. It even went so far on one occasion as to com- 
plain that the musicians played too well and left 
nothing for the imagination to picture, and in a re- 
cent number there was a sneer and a growl because 

Mr. Thomas had played a funeral march from a 

Beethoven symphony in honor of Sumner’s memo- 

ry. Asif this graceful tribute to ene who was an 

admirer and patron of musical art, as well as a 

great statesman, and who was not influenced by the 

ridiculous prejudices of some of his fellow Bos- 
tonians, could be in poorer taste than the song in 
memory of Agassiz, by Dwight’s Siamese twin 

Dresel, which was worried through so painfully at 

one of the Harvard concerts. The whole trouble 

arises from the fact that the Harvard clique is jeal- 
ous of Thomas’s influence. The latter has given 
twelve concerts in Boston the present season, and 
all of them have been successful financially as well 
as artistically, while the Harvard season of ten con- 
certs has been a disastrous speculation. In areview 
of the season’s musical work, the able critic of the 

Saturday Evening Gazette truthfully says: ‘‘ The 

Thomas concerts have been the most interesting and 

varied of the orchestral features of the season. 

They presented some of the best works of the old 

school, and a large number of fine compositions 

from the modern masters of the art. Thanks to 

Mr. Thomas, our public has had an opportunity of 

learning what progress has been made, or what new 

developments are making, in instrumental music, 
thus affording an opportunity for musical amateurs 
to judge the merits of the new school for them- 

selves, instead of leaving them to the mercies of a 

small clique that has hitherto attempted to confine 

music here within narrow bounds; and which, 
moreover, not content to act the part of an impar- 
tial judge, has omitted no effort to usurp and fill the 

places of both jury and executioner as well. * * 

The Harvard concerts were not up to a standard 

commensurate with the taste and the appreciative 

sense of our musical public. The association has 
not progressed with our musical growth, and has 
become almost an anomaly in its blind obstinacy 
and unenterprising slowness. Whatever little of 
spirit there is in its programmes is bestowed upon 
them by the solo artists who are engaged. As the 
conservator of classical music of the old school, it 
confines itself to a very narrow interpretation of 
what constitutes the old school. There are number- 


less fine works by the great masters which are lan- 
guishing in the very obscurity from which the asso- 
ciation professes it is its office to preserve them. 
The public is tolerably familiar with the works that 
have been so persistently repeated during the past 
four or five years, and may safely be trusted to hear 
other fine compositions from the same sources. The 
association is too conventional and too bigoted in 
its course, and it will find, also, that it is too obsti- 
nate for its own welfare, if some modification is not 
made in obedience to the prevailing sentiment.” 

The first visit of the Thomas orchestra was on 
the first inst., to play at Mr. Peck’s annual benefit 
concert, and at a matinee the next day. Mme. 
Christine Nilsson and M. Capoul appeared also at 
Mr. Peck’s concert, which was one of the truly 
great events of the season. On the 17th and 18th 
the Thomas orchestra and Mme. Pauline Lucca 
gave two superb concerts at Music Hall. 

Gilmore’s 'Twenty-second Regiment Band, from 
New York, visited us a week since, and appeared at 
two grand concerts, given at Music Hall, April 11th 
and 12th, by Mme. Camilla Urso. The band is the 
finest organization of its kind yet brought together 
in America, and it plays nearly if not quite as well 
as the foreign bands heard here two years ago. 
Mme. Urso had not recovered from her recent acci- 
dent sufficiently to appear at this concert as a per- 
former. Miss Adelaide Phillipps and Mlle. Mares, 
the latter a member of the Strakosch Opera Troupe, 
assisted at both concerts as vocalists. 

The Handel and Hayden Society gave a perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Elijah” at Easter. The 
choruses were well sung, but the soloists were weak- 
er than usual. 

The Boston Orchestral Club gave a very good con- 
cert at Music Hall, last Sunday evening, but it 
failed to draw as large an audience as it deserved. 
The organization is made up of our best instrument- 
alists, under the direction of Mr. Frederic F. Ford. 
Two new pieces of music by Mr. Carl Gloggner 
Castelli, an overture and an entr’acte from an opera 
entitled ‘* Louise,” were performed at this concert, 
with fine success. 

“La Fille de Madame Angot” has at last reached 
Boston, having been introduced by Mlle. Aimee and 
her associate beuffers on the 13th. The opera bouffe 
season continued one week, during which time Le- 
cocq’s amusing production was performed four 
times. The troupe managed to drive away the re- 
spectable portion of their patrons, however, by 
playing such disgusting pieces as “ Les Cent Vier- 
ges” and ‘‘ La Petit Faust.” 

Mr. Frederic Boscovitz has finished his series of 
recitals which were interrupted last menth by his 
illness. The second was given on the 10th, and the 
third on the 17th. His programmes on these occa- 
sions were remarkable for freshness and versatility. 
Indeed they have not been equaled in interest or 
importance since Rubinstein played here. 

The New England Conservatory of music has 
given several fine concerts, including its quarterly 
exhibition, which took place with fine success on 
the 10th, and a classical matinee on the 16th, when 
Mr. B. J. Lang, and Mr. George L. Osgood, appear- 
ed. 

The pupils of the College of Music of Beston 
University gave their second concert at the hall of 
the New England Conservatory of Music, on the 
7th. There was some fine organ playing by Messrs. 
Charles H. Morse, Ferd. H. Lewis, Henry M. Dun- 
ham and Allan W. Swan. 

The English Glee and Madrigal Singers, from New 
York, gave two concerts at Music Hall, April 2d 
and 4th, with deserved success. These vocalists — 
have given six concerts in Boston this season. 

A summary of the high-toned concerts given in 
Boston during the season about closing, published 
in connection with the review, by the Saturday 
Ewening Gazette critic, from whom we have already 
quoted, gives the number as sixty, and this, too, 
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after omitting the Conservatory concerts, organ | TET SONG Ah OURN yuu bt 


recitals, Petersilea’s Beethoven concerts, and numer- 
ous other entertainments, which would carry the 
sum total far above one hundred. 

The indications are very promising for the success 
of the Handel and Haydn Festival, which is to 
occur in the early part of next month. The pres- 
ence of the Theodore Thomas orchestra will be an 
important element. The Handel and Haydn Soci- 
ety have been hard at work for several months past 
upon the new music. 

The Catholic Choral Society, which is under the 
direction of Mr. George E. Whiting, is to perform 
Beethoven's Mass in C, at Music Hall, next Sunday 
evening. 

Mr. H. L. Whitney, recently musical director at 
Tremont Temple, has been engaged by the Berkeley 
Street Church (Rey. Mr. Wright’s), where choir 
and congregational singing are to be introduced on 


a comprehensive scale. 
RANGER. 


The Spirit of the Spring. 


Spirit of the shower, 

Of the sunshine and the breeze, 
Of the long, long twilight hour, 
Of the bud and opening flower, 

My soul delighted sees 
Stern winter’s robe of grey, 

Beneath thy balmy sigh, 

Like mist- wreaths melts away, 
When the rosy-laughing day 
Lifts up his golden eye. 


Spirit of ethereal birth! 
Thy azure banner floats 
In lucid folds o’er air and earth, 
While budding woods pour forth their mirth, 
In rapture-breathing notes. 
I see upon the fleecy cloud 
The spreading of thy wings; 
The hills and yales rejoice aloud, 
And nature starting from her shroud, 
To meet her bridegroom springs. 


Spirit of the rainbow zone, 
Of the fresh and breezy morn; 
Spirit of climes, where joy alone 
For ever hovers round thy throne, 
On wings of light upborne. 
Eternal Youth is in thy train, 
With rapture-beaming eyes, 
And Beauty, with her magic chain, 
And Hope, that laughs at present pain, 
Points up the cloudless skies. 


Spirit of love, of life and light, 
Each year we hail thy birth; 

The day-star from the grave of night, 

That sets to rise in skies more bright, 
To bless the sons of earth, 

With leaf, and bud, and blushing flower, 
Still deck the barren sod; 

In thee we trace a higher power, 

In thee we claim a brighter dower, 
The day-spring of our God! 


How Liszt Fell in Love. 

Liszt, the pianist, fell in love with a jeweler’s 
_ daughter. A Prague journal thus describes the 

~ courtship: 

One morning the jeweler, coming to the point 
with German frankness, asked Liszt: 

‘* How do you like my daughter ?” 

“She is an angel.” 

“What do you think of marriage ?” 

“I think so well of it that I have the greatest 
possible inclination to it. : 

“What would you say to a fortune of three mil- 
lion francs ?” 

“T would willingly accept it.” 

“Well, we understand each other. My daughter 
pleases you; you please my daughter; her fortune 
is ready—be my son-in-law !” 

“With all my heart.” 

The marriage was celebrated the following week. 


Do not trouble because you have no great virtues. 
God made a million spears of grass, where he made 
one tree. The earth is fringed and carpeted, not 
with forest, but with grass. Only have enough of 
the virtues and common fidelities, and you need not 
mourn because you are neither a saint nor a hero, 


WILLIAM C. WEBSTER, Editor. 
DETROIT, MAY, 1874. 
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A Look at Music Without Glasses. 


Exchanges from all quarters bring us tidings 
encouraging, of schools and conventions, societies 
and organized bodies, in all parts of our State and 
country, for the promotion of the cause of music. 
Truly this prompts a refrain which may be univer- 
sally sung by every well-wisher of the cause of 
music and human happiness. Even now, while 
writing, the teachers of schools and conventions are 
| blowing their horn, musically, thereby mustering 
their adherents to the combat, without which the 
celebration would be dry and uninteresting. The 
funeral processions and celebrations which pass our 
streets would stand in the same category, if music 
did not even up the plane of desire for relief from 
the tautology. 

The churches, on the Sabbath, have for a long 
time been working away to do something (they 
hardly know what) to keep the ‘‘art divine” above 
water-level, but like every other God-given gift, it 
has been perverted and brought into misuse, and 
shameful abuse in control. 

We have said thus much, because everybody is 
aware now-a-days of the fact that nothing good was 
ever told for the first time! The lovely stories of 
childhood and youth, which are ever precious, have 
an origin, dating back to some mythological pedi- 
gree. Like the mysteries that still lie buried in the 
papers of ‘‘ Junius,” there is something in the recol- 
lections of the good old song of the past, in origin 
and influence, which defies the most earnest investi- 
gation, and, though many are forced to reveal their 
identity, still many remain problems, yet unsolved. 

That there are writers who ignore the sunlight of 
popular favor and lie hidden for a time from public 
view, but who, by persistent effort, are drawn out 
into the daylight and become invested with the 
honor which rightfully belong to them, is a truth 
which is undisguisable ; yet it is also just as true 
to say that nine-tenths of the music of the present 
is stolen from the authors of the past, however 
artistic, however popular they may become. If the 
writers of the present should attempt to present 
compositions of the artistic character of the masters 
of the past, and there are many competent to do it 
(we need not name them), their productions would 
fail to be sought for by publishers, and hence left to 
rust on shelves, stored away until the mind and 
spirit of the author had returned to the God which 
prompted their inspirations. It is humiliating to 
talk in this direction, but it is true, and may as well 


ment of science, as when the truth herein contained 
shall have a tangible, developed form in the sunlight 
of actual experience. That the writers of the 
present are repeating the ideas of the past in almost 
every phase in which they can be viewed in the har- 
monic tendencies of the science, is also a truism 
patent to every student of music. Nothing can be 
more evident than this, that many of the writers of 
music of to-day of splendid talents, and high, and 
in many respects correct, views of the beautiful and 
sublime, are flagrantly departing from the high 
behests imposed upon them by the art, forgetful that 
in their calling, as in the literary and moral world, 
the righteous only shall be held in everlasting 
remembrance, Sad to think and know that many 
who have penetrated those sacred recesses of the 
soul, where music is born and nourished, should 
descend from their heavenward flight to grovel and 
enslave themselves, pandering to instrumentalities 
that dim the fires of genius, and parts with every 
affinity, pure and ennobling, which to the gifted 
abounds in music. It is not true, as has been 
averred, that the musician paints a life which does 
not exist. He only extracts and concentrates, as it 
were, life’s ethereal essence, arrests and condenses 
its volatile fragrance, brings together its scattered 


| beauties, and prolongs its more refined but evanes- 


cent joys; and in this it does well, for it is good to 
feel that life is not wholly usurped by cares for sub- 
sistence and physical gratifications, but admits, in 
measures which may be indefinitely enlarged, senti- 
ments and delights worthy a higher being. This. 
power of music, to refine our views of life and 
happiness, is more and more needed as society ad- 
vances, for the present life is not wholly prosaic, 
precise, tame and finite. 


Cincinnati Industrial Exposition. 


By circulars received, we learn the Exposition 
opens for the reception of goods, Monday, August 
3d—continuing until Tuesday, September Ist. Open 
to the public from Wednesday, September 2d, to 
Saturday, October 3d. By special request, no pre- 
miums are offered on musical instruments, the only 
exception made in the rules governing the exposi- 
tion. This we deem unwise, and sincerely hope 
that manufacturers of all musical instruments will 
note this, and keep aloof, thereby giving the expo- 
sition the benefit of the music of steam whistles 
and hammers, the sewing machines, the mowers, 
the reapers, and the solos of oil paintings—water 
colors, lithographs, photographs, touched and un- 
touched. Then, indeed, we will have an interest- 
ing dissertation upon the science of wnwwritten music, 
the compilation of which will rack the brain of the 
committee as well as reporters. We note the above 
as progress of music in the West, and that, too, in 
the great city where the exposition is to be held. 
Let it be recorded. 


Amusements Musical and Dramatical in 
Detroit. 


During the month past, concerts, musicales, mati- 
nees, and dramatic entertainments in our city have 
been as plenty as blackberries in their season, and 
but few empty seats to damp the enthusiasm of artist 
or amateur, can be recorded in relation to them all. 
With the most fastidious in taste, from the light and 
frolicsome Opera Bouffe, to the staid tragedy—from 
the melodrame, serious and sacred of ‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” to concerts of “Ye Olde Folkes”—scarcely a 
night has passed in which choice in entertainments 
could not be made. Want of space compels us to 
make a bare mention of the facts, inasmuch as the 
performances have been well and truthfully venti- 
lated in the daily and weekly journals of the city; 
and also, because we have attended but few of 
them, and therefore satisfied to believe just what 


be spoken now, amid the boasting of the adyance-! others have said, for our papers never lie, no, never. 
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Music of the Month from the Press of C. J, 
Whitney & Co. 


The activity of the publishers at the present is 
commensurate with the demand, and harmonizes 
with the efforts of authors whose pens are glibly 
flying in the production of music new and old. 
The songs of the past generation are, to the present, 
quite new, and hence their repreduction is a thing 
which can be looked upon in no other light than 
commendable. The verity of this is being estab- 
lished in a manner noteworthy by all the leading 
houses of ourland. We have in vindication of this, 
the sweet and beautiful duet by Glover, ‘‘ Music and 
her Sister, Song,” than which can-be found scarcely 
another more lovely; also, Freeman’s celebrated 
comic duet, ‘‘ Matrimonial Sweets,” as full of fun 
as the most fastidious can desire. For the piano- 
forte,—‘‘ Little Leaves and Flowers,”—six easy 
melodious pieces, just the thing for the little fingers 
to work upon, which cannot but please the youth- 
ful student; also, ‘‘ Gentle Breezes Waltz,’—a nice 
teaching peace, a shade more difficult than the last, 
yet within the ability of the most unpretentious 
performer. ‘‘Julia Polka” may be coupled with 
the above as a desirable piece for young pupils. 
‘‘Premiere Valse Caprice,’ by Mazurette, and 
‘* Valse des Fleurs,” by Kitterer,—pieces for good 
players. Everybody will be pleased with the theme 
of the first, and the composer has dressed it up in 
his most attractive form. In the last we have a 
highly favorable specimen of the author’s cultivated 
style, the writing throughout evidencing the result 
of a refined musical feeling, directed by earnest and 
careful study. 

8. Brarnarp’s Sons, of Cleveland, Ohio, send us 
the following songs published under the title of 
‘Fireside Gems,” a beautiful title when viewed in 
connection with the character of the music it 
prefaces: 

**T Love my Love,” ‘‘Fly forth O Gentle Dove,” 
‘*O Fair Dove, O Fond Dove,” and we hesitate not 
to add to the above, though a departure from the 
title above alluded to, ‘“‘The First Violet,” by Men-_ 
delssohn. It is truly refreshing to meet with songs 
so thoroughly vocal throughout, and so earnestly 
and truthfully expressed in words and music. This 
may perhaps hardly be received as a compliment, for 
the authors are too well known to need any eulogy of 
ours. But we do say these songs will be viewed as 
a welcome addition to the store of graceful compo- 
sitions in every amateur’s portfolio. ‘Glory to the 
Lord,” the new temperance song, adapted to an old 
but popular melody, with a joyous, spirited chorus. 
“Gloria in Excelsis,” for male voices. This piece is 
written for two tenors and two bassos, and, although 
occasionally reaching to the high A in the first tenor 
part, even timid amateurs need be under no fear of 
overtaxing their powers. 

The following choice music for pianoforte is from 
the same publishing house, which we heartily com- 
mend: ‘College Life,” original theme with varia- 
tions; “Sleigh Bell Polka,” as played by the Germania 
Orchestra; ‘‘ Dreams of the Past,” waltzes, by Faust; 
“Midnight Queen Serenade;” ‘Belle of Wheeling 
Galop.” 


Sunday School Music. 


It was a declaration made many years ago by a 
good old New England divine, that ‘‘ the Devil was 


robbing the churches of all the best music in the: 


world,” which he sorely lamented, and put up 
many devout prayers and supplications that the 
evil might be averted. Were the righteous old soul 
still on earth to view the condition of things in re- 
gard to the multiplicity of the books for the Sun- 
day schools—these nurseries of that church he lov- 
ed so dearly—books compiled and made in the 
interests of mammon; many of which have not a 
redeeming trait beyond, the wail of the good man 


would be keyed in a deeper minor than when ut- 
tered. In speaking upon this subject, Church’s Mu- 
sical Visitor has the following to say about it: 

As the demand for anything increases, the article 
deteriorates. So it is with music, and particularly 
Sunday-school music. It is not necessary to say 
that the Sunday-school singing will not be reformed 
by those who proceed on the principle which seems 
to actuate many of the music-book makers. They 
go to work with the idea that the ‘‘ words don’t 
matter;” make the music first, and jill in the words 
any way to make them jingle, without regard to 
sense. No composer can produce a good, new mu- 
sical literature inside of two or three years. The 
new Sabbath-school book by H. R. Palmer has con- 
sumed years of thought and study, though this 
author is one of the most experienced in this parti- 
cular field. 

On the subject of musical trash for Sunday-schoo] 
singing, a correspondent sends us the following, 
which is too good to be lost: 

‘What we want is a simple, lively melody, with 
appropriate words, which for the most part will be 
bound with the tune. Would you be ashamed to 
publish ‘ Varina’ with the words‘ There is a Glori- 
ous World of Light, etc.’? Children understand 
such words, but what will you say to this? 


“* Jesus Christ, while yet a boy, 
Did his father’s work with joy! 
CHoRUS—God in heaven knows and sees us, 
Help us, Lord, to grow like Jesus.’ ” 


WE call special attention to the advertisement in 
another portion of this number to the Musican 
CONVENTION to be held at Dunkirk, New York, un- 
der the direction of L. O. Emerson, of Boston, and 
H. R. Palmer, of Chicago. That there is here yok- 
ed together as strong a team as can be found, and 
that the results of the convention will tend in every 
way to the advancement of music, we confidently 
predict. The 19th of July, next, will see a glorious 
gathering of the friends of music in western New 
York. 


Wew England Normal Music School. 


Dr. E. TourJEE’s announcement in our present 
number, of a Normal Music School at the seaside, 
during the summer vacation, offering, as it does, the 
instructions of the best masters, at merely nominal 
rates, with superior collateral advantages and under 
the most favorable hygienic conditions. The doc- 
tor’s well known ability in musical enterprises, and 
the eminent names of his associates cannot fail to 
secure for the school an overwhelming patronage. 


MENDELSssSOoHN’s Sones (Vocal) and Duets have 
been published by Boozy & Co. It is a beautiful 
edition, comprising fifty-six songs and seven duets, 
all for one dollar. C. J. Whitney & Co. c:n fur- 
nish them. 


Precious Memories. 


How dear the remembrance of childhood’s school 
days! Reader, can you call to mind Dr. Johnson’s 
story of Omar, the son of Hussan, in the good old 
English Reader; and also his wise resolution, 
though late, to ‘‘marry a wife beautiful as the 
Houris, and wise as Zobeide.” As we grow older 
we see more of the beauties of this school book, 
but can truly declare were never so impressed with 
the beauty of the above quoted sentence, as when a 
young, strong-lunged hero read it as follows: ‘‘1— 
will—mar-ry —a—wife — beau-ti-ful—as— the — Hor- 
ses, and—wise—as—wise—as—So-be-I-be.” 


A MOON-STRUCK boy came fooling around a house 
the other night with a cracked guitar and a creaky 
voice singing, ‘‘Put me in my little bed.” A win- 
dow was finally opened and a gentleman informed 
him that if he didn’t ‘‘ dust, they would stand him 
on his little head.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Choir Recreations. 


It is feared that in some of our churches the choirs 
do not devote the whole of their attention to the 
preacher while he is delivering the sermon. In one 
choir in this city on a recent Sabbath, the basso, 
who, by the way, is engaged to the soprano of the 
same choir, handed over his new diary to that lady 
for “dedication.” In afew moments it was passed 
back to its owner, who found the following on the | 
first leaf: 

* A Happy New Year, 

My basso dear, 

May this, just entered, be ; 
From dyspepsia bane, 
Its ache and pain, 

I wish you wholly free ; 
And ere its close, 

Why no one knows 

But what we may be ‘ one,’ 
And sing each day 
The joyful lay 

Our life has just begun.” 

A BOY was passing through the cars of the Erie 
railroad, the other morning, with an illustrated copy 
of ‘ Nothing to Wear.” <A lady remarked, ‘‘I sup- 
pose that takes off the ladies?” ‘‘ No,” said a gen- 
tleman, ‘‘it takes off their dresses.” ‘‘ Then,” re- 
joined the lady, ‘‘it is quite proper that a stripling 
should sell it.” 

Mary had a little lamb, 
With whom she used to tussel, 

She snatched the wool all off his back, 
And stuffed it in her bustle. 


The lamb soon saw he had been fleeced, 
And in a passion flew, 

But Mary got upon her ear, 
And stuffed the lamb in too. 

‘“Do you go to Sabbath school, my lad?” kindly 
inquired a city missionary of a depraved little Du 
buque urchin. ‘‘ Nary,” answered the innocent 
child, ‘but I’ve got a fightin’ cock that can walk 
over any bird in this town that wears gaffs.” 


LittLe Grrr—‘* Mamma, I don’t think the people 
who make dolls are very pious people.” Manima— 
“Why not, my child?” Little girl—‘‘ Because you 
can never make them kneel. I always have to lay 
my doll down on her stomach to say her prayers.” 


Saysa wit: ‘‘Last year I saw’a watch spring, a 
note run, a rope walk, a horse fly, and even the big 
trees leave. J even saw a plank walk, and a Third 
Avenue bank run; but the other day I saw a tree 
box, a cat fish, and a stone fence. I am now pre- 
pared to see the Atlantic coast and the Pacific slope.” 


A coop deal has been said about reforming the 
drama. It is time tosay something about reforming 
the patrons of the drama, many of whom, just as 
the curtain is ready to fall at the close of the last 
act, seize their hats and rush for the door as franti- 
cally as if they had just received the startling intel 
ligence that the only saloon in the city would be 
closed for the night in two minutes and a half. 


Two men slipped and fell simultaneously in front 
of the depot on Friday last. They fell so close to- 
gether that they bumped foreheads, and in the light 
of the sparks brought to their eyes by the concus- 
sion, they recognized each other as long lost cousins. 
A very affecting meeting. Neither of them had a 
strawberry mark on his arm, but had instead a mark 
as big as a pine-apple on any other part of his anato- 
my. 

Tuk Chinese believe that all evil influences ema- 
nate from the North, while all that is good is associ- 
ated with the South; hence their temples and houses 
are as far as possible constructed so as to face the 
latter quarter of the compass. 


DavauTer of the house (to a privileged old friend 
of the family—‘ Dear Mr. Lumpus, you don’t seem 
to be enjoying yourself. I should so like to have 
you waltz this once with me.” Privileged old 
friend—“ My dear child, I don’t dance; but if it 
suits you I wouldn’t mind sitting here with my arm 
around your waist while the others are making 
themselves dizzy.” 


A parson and a lawyer were talking about the 
direction of the wind. *‘ We go by the court house 
vane,” said the lawyer, and the parson replied, ‘“‘We 
go by the church vane.” ‘‘ Well,” retorted the law- 
yer, ‘‘in the matter of wind, that is the Lest au- 
thority.” 


I wit and bequeath to my beloved wife, Bridget, 
all my property, without reserve; and to my eldest 
son Patrick one-half of the remainder, and to Den- 
nis, my youngest son, the rest. If anything should 
be left, it may go to Terrence McCarty. 
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LEGER LINES. 


Mr. H. CLrivE HERSEE, baritone, brother of Rose Hersee, 
has gone to England. 


OLE BuLv writes from Pittsburg, Pa., that the place 
* just soots him.” 


Sr. Louts pays twenty-eight thousand dollara for music 
in the public schools. 


WILLS. HAYEs, the song writer, is now a journeyman 
printer in Louisville. 


Hark from the tombs! A hand-organ has been dis- 
covered in the ruins of ancient Pompeii. 


DR HANS VON BULOW, the “lion pianist,” 18 coming to 
the United States this fall. 

JOACHIM and his celebrated wife, and Clara Schumann 
are expected in this country before long. 


MENDELSSOHN’s * Elijah” was performed by the Handel 
and Haydn Society, in Boston, April 5th. 


NILSSON’S partridge supper cost the opera people of 
Providence, R. L., ten thousand dollars. How cheap! 


Mr. CARL Rosa has founded a scholarship in the Royal 
Academy of Music, in memory of his wife. 

STRAUSS has formed a musical club in Vienna and dubbed 
himself president thereof. Quaint modesty! 


THE widow of Rubini recently died at Milan, in her 
eightieth year. She leaves a large fortune. 


PEKIN, in China, can boast of having the oldest paper in 
the world. It has been published, without interruption, one 
thousand years, but changed editors several times. 

Mr. Popper, a celebrated violoncellist, accompanied by 
his wife, the famous Sophie Menter, one of the best of living 
female pianists, is expected soon. 


Dr. ARNE’S old English composition, ** Which is the 
Poorest Time to Drink ?”’ was recently sung by the Temple 
Quartette, at Worcester. 

LANSING has a new musical organization, “ The Philhar- 
monic,” Prof. Leighton, conductor. Glad of it—the Capitol 
of Michigan is safe now. 


OHIO will be seventy-two years old the 29th of next 
November. At what age do our States emerge from their 
* "teens 2” 

NINE families, it is said, remain in Pithole city, Pa. a 
place which, within two decade of years, boasted of fifteen 
thousand inhabitants. They'll have to “ile up” down 
there to make their place grow. 


A STONE ink stand, full of ink, was taken from the 
stomach of a codiish, the other day,in Boston. No fish 
story about that! 


ABT, the Chapelmaster of Bruswick, is composing a new 
Opera for the American stage. It will be rendered here 
under the composer's own direction. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S oratorio, “The Light of the World,” 
was announced to be given for the first time in London, by 
the Royal Albert Choral Society, on Thursday, the 19th inst. 


MME. LucCA, having discovered that the toils of manage- 
ment were not profitable, and wishful to regain her lost 
prestige, has placed herself under the managerial guidance 
of Max Strakosch again. 

THE central sun of prima donnas, Adelina Patti, will 
begin her tour in the United States in a few months. She is 
to sing at one hundred concerts, and receive for her services 
$250,000 and all expenses paid. 

THE Liederkranz Society, Chicago, under the direction of 
Hans Bolotka, recently gave the first operatic performance 


of Auber’s “* Masaniello.”. The chorus is composed of 70 


good voices, and the orchestra of forty-five pieces. 

TWO PIANOFORTE recitals have been given the past month 
by Miss Clara Gottschalk, at St. George’s Hal!, London, the 
chief object of which was to introduce some of the composi- 
tions of her brother, the late L. M. Gottschalk. 


THE receipts of the Kellogg English opera troupe, at 
Boston, far exceeds the famous English opera season ot 
Madame Parepa Rosa, and nearly reach those of the late 
Italian opera epoch. We rejoice in the success Miss Kellogg 
is deservedly receiving. : 

Our in Iilinois, the panorama of the Bible was being ex- 
hibited, a short time since, when a little eight-year-older, on 
the presentation of the picture of Jacob and Rebecca at the 
Well, looked and said, ‘Pa, do you see that picture? I'll 
just bet five dollars they’re Grangers.” 


DURING the funeral of Charles Sumner, Mr. R. O. Newell 
played the following selections on the bells of Trinity 
Church, Haverhill: ‘“ Peace, troubled soul ;” ** China—Why 
do we mourn departed friends ?” **Dead march in Saul;” 
“Judgment Hymn;” “Cast thy burden on the Lord;” 
“Spanish Hymn ;” “Greenville,” and * Pleyel’s Hymn.” 


AT a recent recital of the Marseillaise hymn, the chorus 
was taken up by a corps of youths not thoroughly versed in 
French. Judge of the surprise of those near to the platform 
to hear the lusty fellows, instead of exhorting the people to 
“ Aux armes!” “ Aux armes!” shouting an invocation to 
“ Oakes ames !” “Oakes ames !” 


ODDITIES AND FUN. 


WHAT key is the hardest to tune ?—Donkey. 


HERR DE GuRpy is the last arrived foreign instrumental] 
performer in our streets. 


WOULD you expect to find a sweet-eyed girl among the 
daughters of Mis-sour-i ? 


A BOY named his dog “ Paste.” * Why do you give him 
such a name?” he was asked “ Because I want him to 
stick to me,” was the reply. 


“WIFE,” said a man, looking for his boot-jack, “I have 
places where I keep my things, and you ought to know it.’ 
~ Yes, I ought to know where you keep your late hours— 
but I don’t. 


“ MOTHER,” said a lad, “is it wrong to break egg-shells ?” 
“Certainly not, my dear,” replied the mother; “but what 
do you ask such silly questions for?” Because I have just 
dropped the basket with all the eggs in it,” replied he. 

Four deyils have been cast out of one printing office in 
Illinois in a month. 


SMITH and Jonesat a menagerie. Conversation on Dar- 
winism. ‘ Look at that monkey,” said Smith ; “ think of its 
being an undeveloped human!” * Human!” said Jones, 
contemptuously; ‘it’s no more human than I am” 

AN epitaph ona North Carolina mule runs as follows: 

“ Here lies a mule, blind as a bat; 

The more corn you'd give him the less he’d grow fat; 
He belonged to the bummers of old Bill Sherman, 
And mules like this, we all say, durn ’um,” 

TH Count de Grasse was once wounded in the knee, with 
amusket-ball. The doctors cut and hacked and made many 
incisions, when, getting out of all patience, the count asked 
why they cut him up so much. “ We are seeking,” said the 
surgeon, “for the ball.” ‘ Why didn’t you mention that be- 
fore? Ihave the ballin my pocket.” 


TWENTY-SEVEN Nashville ladies determined to practice 
economy, vowed not to wear anything more expensive than 
calico dresses to church; and they stuck to it, as none of 
them have attended church since. 


“TI CAME for the saw, sir.” “ What saucer?” “ Why the 
saw, sir, that you borrowed.” “I borrowed no saucer.” 
“Sure you did, sir; you borrowed a saw, sir.” ‘I never saw 
your saucer.” “But you did; there’s the saw, now, sir” 
“Oh, you want the saw; why didn’t you say so ?” 

A youNG lady of Lyons, Iowa, recently said: ‘Some 
men are always talking about patroizing their own town— 
always harping on that duty—and yet they go abroad to get 
married, while here we all stand waiting! I do hope that 
some of these men who marry Eastern women will get 
cheated !” : 


A SERMONIZER with a high forehead made these remarks 
upon a soul-saving question: ‘*My brethren, a man cannot 
afford to lose his soul. He’s got but one, and he cannot af- 
ford to lose another. If he loses his horse he can get anoth- 
er; if he loses his child he can get another; if he loses his 
wife he can get another; but if he loses his soul—good-bye 
John.” 


THE following bits of verse and prose are excellent in 
their way. The first is from the Boston Trauscript, and one 
cannot but admire the considerate kindness of the swain 
There is no dog in the manger about him. If Anna can’t do 
anything for one, he is willing she should for another, 
which, we take it, is much more rational than people gener- 
ally behave. 

TO ANNA. 
Dear Anna, thou’rt my guiding star— 
Thy ray a silver thread, 
Which does connect us, and by which 
Still towards thee I am led. 


But, Anna, are we to remain 
Thus far apart forever? 
Well, if I cannot nearer come, 
Shine on some other feller. 
What then is poetry ? there’s a question—a real stumper. 
—St. Louis Penant, 


Not at all, Capting—a gifted correspondent of ours has 
settled the question. Here’s a specimen : 


the moon did riz last nite 
while i sot at my winder ; 
i wept amost, not quite, 
cause ther was nothin’ to hinder. 
mi saler boy is goin’ to see, 
and that’s cause wi i weap 3 
tost on the biller will he be, 
the biller that roles over the deep. 
—Clipper. 
We can recollect of but one verse “in the whole range of 
English literature ” to equal it: 
“ Last night a cat climb’d up our chimbly, 
But tumbled down again quite nimbly ; 
She fell ka-whop into the ashes, 
And burnt her whiskers a]l to smashes!” 
—8t. Louis Democrat. 


FRESH IMPORTATION. 


We have just opened a very large invoice of 


Violins, 
Violin Cases, 
Violin Bows, 
Violin Trimmings of all kinds, 
Violoncellos, 
Violoncello Trimmings, 


Guitars, 
Guitar Trimmings, &c., 


Which are now ready for sale, and we invite every one’s atten- 
tion to our stock before purchasing for the Spring trade. 

We also expect on or about the 5th of this month 1,000 buudles 
of the very finest quality of Gut Strings for Violin, which, 
taken in connection with stock now on hand, will make the 
most complete assortment of Musical Goods in the West. Call 
on us and see for yourselves, Wo trouble to show Goods. 

C.J. WHITNEY & CO.., 
197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


SONG J 


PREMIUM LIST FOR (874. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 


Premiums: 
83 Subscribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth ........ $ 1 60 
5 Ue se es A! MO saddens 2 50 
10 be! « sf ee OD ntanvaad 5 00 
15 “ $s 2 “ Mire aiaccse | 10100 
20 Us a 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 cy oe 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
3 Me ~ 1 iu “ with Stool 30 00 
40 — - 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 os 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 s ki 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 ‘ ss 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Btyle Cie. sat cectuvata ven hOOT OR 
125 es “ 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 a of 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CAKE. cccccee voacweessecee! 100 00 
200 « % 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 a ae 1 as 29 enna’ 1200 00 
300 “s Me 1 bs © BL ecsvea® 1800, 08 
400 Ly 1 « “40, pipe 
TOP cccccccncccvcccccccs +» 400 00 
500 ae es 1 Haines Bros, Piano, worth, 600 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 


Publishers of Tue Sona JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 
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Dost thou love me, Sister Ruth? 
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During the first part of the Allegro, Simon and Ruth put themselves in ridiculons attitudes, as if anxious to dance, but not moving from the 
spot. They look languishingly at each other during four bars of 2d part, then walk primly off, on opposite sides, 
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J, M, ARMSTRONG, 


L’ Innocence. 


Newest aut Best Method 


or Piano ald Reet 
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A DECIDED SUCCES 


BRAINARD’S 


New Method 


FOR THE 


BaeeN© - FORTE. 


meer ULGCL WW. BRAIVNARD. 


This valuable new work 1s fast superseding all other Methods for the | 


Piano-forte, and is pronounced by every teacher and musician that has thus 
far examined it, 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF ALL OTHERS. 


It is the most complete, thorough, practical and progressive Piano-forte 
‘nstruction Book ever presented to the American public. No teacher, after 
once giving 

Brainard’s New Method for the Piano-forte 
a fair trial will use any other book. The work also contains Karl Merz’s 
valuable and useful 


PMUSICAL HINTS FOR THEesMILLION,” 


which are alone worth the price of the book to any music teacher or scholar. 


Hundreds of testimonials in its favor have already been received from 
leading teachers throughout the country, a few of which are given below: 


LANCASTER, WIS., Aug. 3, 1872. 


MEssRS. BRAINARD’'S Sons :—I have just given Brainard’s New Method for 
the Piano forte a careful examination. I have been quite anxious to see the 
proof of your remark to me some time since—''‘that your New Method would be 
the best of the kind.” ‘This I thought was saying a great deal—but by carefully 
examining page after page, I soon found that your statement was, inall you had 
promised, confirmed. [ must say without hesitation, of all the numerous piano 
instructors published, T have seen none presented in a form so methodical and 
clear. It cannot fail to become a favorite with teacher and pupil, and will un- 
doubtedly soon be properly appreciated and universally adopted. I for one at 
once will bring it into use. 

AuGust MICHAELIS. Teacher of Music. 
New York City. 


Messrs, BRAINARD:—Having examined Brainard’s New Method for the 
Piano forte, I take pleasure in saying that in many respects it is superior to any 
other work of the kind gotten up in this country. 

J. C. CooK, Teacher of Piano, 


LOGANSPORT, IND., July 31, 1871. 


Messks.S. BRAINARD'S SONS:—I have given Brainard’s New Method for the 
Piano forte a careful examination and have but one conviction—that it is the 
instruction book of the day. Everything is so new in comparison with so many 
other books in the market. Allow me to offer you my sincere congratulations. 
Hoping the demand for your ‘‘New Method” may cause you to print an edition 
every month, [ am Very truly yours, 

Appie 8. WEED, Music Teacher, 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 15, 1872. 
MEssrs, S. BRAINARD'sS SONS: : 

GENTS :—I have carefully examined -‘Brainard’s New Method for the Piano- 
forte," and am glad to be able torecord my entire approval of the work. I con- 
sider it superior to any work of the class now before the public. Having used 
Peters’ and Richardson's Instructors for some time, I can freely say that Brain- 
ard’s is more complete and progressive than either of them, and I shall use it 
exclusively in all my teaching. 


Prof. WM. BENDIX. 
Musical Director Academy of Music, and Teacher of Piano, Violin, &c., &e. 


CLEVELAND, O., Aug. 31, 1872. 
Messrs, S. BRAINARD’S SoNS:—I have carefully examined Brainard’s New 
Method for the Piano-forte, and can recommend it to teachers and students 
throughout the country as superior to any work of the kind published in this 
country. It deserves, and | lave no doubt will meet with great success. 
Wm. HEYDLER. 
Director and Teacher of Piano-forte at Cleveland Conservatory of Music 


We especially request Music teachers to examine Brainard’s New Method. 
Tt will save you much labor, and interest your pupils. Send for a specimen 
copy, which will be sent to teachers at reduced rate. 

PRICE, THREE DOLLARS, 

Sent post-paid, to any address on reeeipt of price. Sold by most book and 

music dealers, 
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NEW EDITION JUST READY! 


ie 


| KO M-B A Tate 


New Method 


PO Rrra 


REED ORGAN. 


GigrdORA CE ~E aya lee 


(Author of Kimball’s Organ Voluntaries. ) 


| The most Complete, Thorough, Progressive and Practical 
Book of the kind that has ever been Issued. 


The following are a few of the testimonials to its merit already received 
from Teachers, Organ Manufacturers and the Press: 


Boston, MAss., July 24, 1872. 


MEssRs, BRAINARD :—I have carefully examined the*‘Kimball's New Method 
for the Reed Organ.” and am pleased to be able to record my approbation of 
the work. In progressiveness, careful adaptation of exercises and pieces, and 
full and lucid explanations, together with sterling and pleasing selections for 
practice it seems to me to be emphatically what it claims, along step in advance 
of any similar work. 

I cordially recommend it to teachers and pupils, as a valuable and artistic 
method for acquiring a mastery of the instrument for which it is designed. 

L. H. SOUTHARD, Mus. Doc. 
| Late Music Director, Peabody Institute, Balt. Present Conductor of Boston 
Jubilee Chorus, Chelsea Choral Society and others, 


ANDOVER, MASs., July 25, 1872. 
Messrs. S. BRAINARD'S SONS :— 

GENTs :—I am most decidedly pleased with what I have seen of ‘‘Kimball’s 
New Method for the Reed Organ.’"’ The selections are all of a high order, and 
from the works of the Masters of the Art, progressively arranged, relieving the 
teacher from the work of selecting music at the music stores for his work, at a 
great saving of time and patience to himself, and expense to his pupils. 


Yours truly, J. R. MURRAY, 
Conductor of Andover Choral Union, and Superintendant of Music in the Pub- 
lic Schools of Lawrence and Andover, Mass. 


BosTON, June 16, 1872. 
Messrs. S. BRAINARD'S SONS :— 

GENTLEMEN :—We have examined with much pleasure the new Cabinet 
Organ Method by Mr, Kimball, which you have recently published. So far 
as we have the ability to judge, it is most admirably adapted to the require- 
ments both of the student and the amateur, and we can with cordiality commend 
it to our friends. Very truly yours, 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


New YORK, June 14, 1872. 
Messrs. S. BRAINARD'S SONS :— 

GENTLEMEN :—We hail with pleasure the issue of a method for the Reed 
Organ so thorough and comprehensive, yet so concise, as that of Mr Iimball, 
a copy of which you have kindly sent us. We have only admiration to express 
for the careful minuteness of its directions, for the clear and judicious arrange- 
ment of its matter, and for the handsome and attractive shape in which you 


have placed it before the public. Respectfully. 
E. P. NEEDHAM & SON. 


BosTon, June 11, 1872. 
Messrs. S. BRAINARD'S SONS :— 

GENTLEMEN :—The copy of ‘‘Kimball's New Method for the Reed Organ 
is received. After a thorough and careful examination of the work, I candidly 
say that I am not acquainted with any work of its class that approaches it, both 
for pupil and teacher. ‘The selections are judiciously arranged and selected 
with unquestionable taste. It will fill a need that has long been felt, and iy the 
only work I have ever seen which deserves the name of an ‘Organ Methou. ’ | 
shall recommend it ‘‘every time.” Yours truly, 

JAS. R. PHELPS: 


Agent in charge Geo. Woods & Co.'s Warerooms, Boston, Mass. 


{From the Cincinnati Gazette. } 


KIMBALL’S NEW METHOD FOR THE REED ORGAN is the title of a work 
recently published by S. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, O, The author, Mr. 
Horace E. Kimball, has already become known in musical circles, through his 
“Organ Voluntaries,” a book which has been received with unusual favor. In 
the present work the pupil is first taught the elements and is led by easy but 
rapid stages to a thorough knowledge of the instrument. he work is all it 
claims to be, -‘‘more systematic, progressive and thorough than any similar 


book extant.” 


PRICE, . - - - - $2. 50. 


Sent post-paid, te any address on receipt of price. Sold by most book and 


| music dealers, 


aluable Music B 
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o0ks, published by White, Sauth & Co, 


298 & 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


tS We will send, post-paid, any piece of Music, or Music book, to any part of the United States on receipt of the marked price. We are very particular in 


doing up our mail packages, and by our system of packimg we can guarantee to send the finest bound books free of damage. 
tant parts of the country, who order all their musi¢ and books by mail, thus saving expense of freight and useless delays. 


We have customers in the most dis- 
Tt is a branch of our business that is 


constantly increasing, and we take great pains to see that all goods leaving our store are carefully packed and properly directed. In remitting, send a Postal Order, 


o1 draft on New York, payable to our order, and we will hold ourselves responsible fui its safe arrival. 


Petersilea’s Piano-Forte System | 


ENLARGED and REVISED. 


This Popular Method is unlike any other ever issued. Its 
success in the PETERSILEA MUSIC SCHOOL, is 
more than endorsed by the demand for it since issued. The 
plan of the work is original. Musical form is constantly kept 
im view. Previous training of the hands before scale practice is 
a special feature. It is claimed that there is no method in the 
world equal to the Pztrrrsivea for giving Delicacy ef Touch, 
Rapid Execution and Eguality of Tone. The work is.strictly 
progressive, and the laws of Harmony are kept closely in 
remembrance. Elegant cloth binding and _ lettered. 

Price, oniy $3.00. 


Boston Conservatory Method for the Piano 


WITH ENGLISH FINGERING, 
By JULIUS EICHBERG. 


‘The Author did not originally design issuing an edition of this 
work with the so-called English fingering, but there has been 
such a cortmyous demand for it, from all parts of the country 
and the Canadas, that it has been deemed necessary to Te 
with the request. No Instruction Book for the Piano’ has 
ever become a universal favorite so quick as the above. None 
try it but to like it. It is the most simple, complete, thorough, 
and progressive Piano Instructor ever offered to the public ; and 
the price comes within the means of every one wishing to learn 
Price, $2.50. 


to play the Piano. 


Boston Conservatory Method for 
the Piano-Forte, 


WITH GERMAN FINGERING, 
By JULIUS EICHBERG. 


It is the fullest confidence and assurance in the great excel- 
lence and merit of this Method that induces the publishers to 
offer it to teachers, scholars, and the general musical public. 
The first edition of this Method with German fingering, has been 
exhausted, and a second is now ready. No additions were 
thought necessary, and no changes from the original have been 
made in the later editions. The Author and Publishers feel 
highly flattered by the high encomiums passed upon the Method, 
by both teachers and the general public, and beg to assure all 
that they have the fullest confidence in the great excellence and 
superior merit of their Method over all others. We would 
invite the trade, seminaries, schools, and teachers, to send for 
specimen ccpies of the above work. Price, $2.50. 


WHITE’S 
SACRED QUARTETTE BOOK, 


FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR. 


About thirty beautiful Sacred Quartettes are comprised in 
this book, followed by seventeen Voluntaries and Responses for 
the organ, by EUGENE THAYER. All of the selections are 
easy, and admirably suited to choirs and the home circle. This 
book is offered in the hope that it will meet the demand long 
standing. Price, $1.59. 


THE MUSICAL GEM, 


A collection of vocal and instrumental music, popular eyery- 
where, with amateurs and professionals, as is proved by the sale 
of tens of thousands of copies. 


Come, Birdie, Come. 
Gone Before, 
Kiss Me and I’ll go to Sleep, 
Lead us not into Temptation, 
Mother, take me Home Again, 
O Restless Sea, a Trio, 

Sweet Hour of Night, Quartette, 
are but a few of the songs, sacred and secular, among the 
many comprised in this book. In the Instrumental will be 
found STRAUSS’ Beautiful Blue Danube; Thousand 
and One Nights; Nilsson Boquet Waltz; On Wings 
of Love, Barcarole, &c., &c. It is the cheapest and 


most desirable music book for home use in the market. 
Paper, $1.25. Boards, $1.50. Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


Grandpa’s Birthday, 
A LittLe OrzrReTTA FOR CHILDREN. 


This is one of the most beautiful little Operettas for Children’s 
Concerts ever wntten. It is seiling by thousands. 
Single copy, 25 cents; per Dozen, $2.40. 


SOLER cre. 21.) 


WHITE, SMITH & CO’S 


Catalogue of New Sheet Music, 
AND MUSICAL WORKS, 


will be furnishea gratis to all applying. 1t contains much 
valuable information interesting to the musical trade ; and will 
prove a handy book for reference. It contains one hundred } 
and twenty pages of solid matter. We tnuite all to send for 
a@ copy. 


FAEADLIGHT, 


The new Singing Book for Public Schools, Seminaries, and | 
Homes. lt contains Exercises, Rondos, Duetts, Trios, | 
Quartettes, and the favorite operetta “* Grandpa's Birth- 
day.” By H. S. Perkins and C. A. Wuirs. 

The Public Schools throughout the Eastern States are adopt- 
ing it, 20,000 soid within a few weeks. 

Single copy, 50 cts; 5 per dozen; @40 per hundred. 
Send for specimen copy. 


Phenx Editon Hymns and Harmonies, 


For CATHOLIC SUNDAY-SCHOOLS and HOMES. 


The best and most complete for the price ever published 
in this country, containing acondensed Elementary Depart- 
ment, a beautiiul and original Children’s Mass in G, (latin 
words), and the correct Gregorian Chants for Vespers, 
and Hymns for the Holy Mass, (in English,) and a 
quantity of others which, in connection with the exercises, have 
been used with great success in the Boston Catholic Choral 
Society. Compiled by J. F. Loucuuin. Price, 35,cents. 


MASON & HAMIUIN 


CABINET ORGAN METHOD, 


By EUGENE THAYER, 


No work of the kind has crept so hastily into public favor. 
Orders have come in from all parts of the country. Musical 
critics have pronounced the work the dest without comparison. 
Simple and complete, it comes within the means of every one 
wishing to Jearn the Organ. Price, $1.50. 


BATILEY’S 


COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, 


Comprising ANTHEMS, Responses, HyMN TuNEsS, CHANTS, 
and Mortets, composed and adapted to the use of Quartettes 
or Chorus Choirs, Singing Classes, Conventions, and the Home 
Circle. By Espen H. Baivey. Sixty-four pages in large sheet 
music form. Price, in boards, $1.23. In paper, $1.00. 


EUGENE THAYER’S 


New Method for the Reed or Cabinet Organ 


It is a thorough instruction book; and those intending to 
learn the Cabinet Organ properly, will do well to send for 
this method. Price, $1.50. 


Strauss Waltzes in Book Form, 
for $1.25, 


Containing Blue Danube; 1001 Nights; Wine, Wife, 
and Song; Morgenblatter; New Vienna; Artist 
Life, and all his popular Waltzes and Polkas-played at the 
Jubilee. $13.00 worth of music for one dollar and a quarter. 
This book is printed from our large sheet music plates, making 
it the cheapest and most complete work of the kind ever pub- 
lished in this country. For sale by all music dealers, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Price in boards, $1.50; Cloth, $2.00. 


STEARNS’ POPULAR MASS IN D, 


With accompaniment vor Organ or Piane-Forte. Latin and 
English text. By C. C. Stearns, 
Price, in boards, ¢ 1.00; Paper, 75 cents. 


TROWBRIDGE’S MASS IN £, 


With Latin and English text accompaniment, for Organ or 
Piano-Forte. By J. E. Trowsripce. 


Price in boards, $100; Paper, 75 cents. 


Catrlogues of Sheet Music sent free to any address. 


The New Method for the Violin, 


By JULIUS HICHBERG, 
(Director of the Boston Conservatory of Music.) 


During the past six years, the Author has been engaged in 
collecting and arranging the material for this work ; a labor for 
which he is peculiarly fitted by many years’ experience in 
European and Boston Conservatories. inane although 2 new 
work, every portion of it has been subjected to that best of all 
tests, actual use in instructing. This Method contains a num- 
ber.of pieces arranged for three and four Violins, which may be 
used to good advantage in class instruction. Price, $2.50. 


THE WATCHWORD, 


A New Collection of Sunday-School Music, com- 
piled by Mr. ]. Astor Broap, full of sparkling melodies, easy, 
and within the compass of children’s voices. Beautiful 
Choruses, Quartettes, and Solos, for Sabbath-School 
Concerts ; Gems of Tunes, with suitable words for every occasion. 
Clerzymen and Sunday-School Superintendents are invited to 
send for a copy. 
Single copy, 35 cents; per dozen. $3.60. 


The Fountain of Sacred Song 
By LEONARD MARSHALL. 


This is one of the best works of the kind ever published, and 
embraces the following parts. 

PART I.—Musical Notation, Singing School Department, 
and Vocal Culture. 

PART II.—Glees and Part Songs. 

‘PART III—A Choice Collection of Hymn Tunes. 

PART IV.—Anthems, Sentences, and Chants. 

PART V.—Congregational Tunes. 

Price, Single, $1.50, or per Dozen, 813.50. 


RAYMOND’S 


REED ORGAN GEMS. 


A collection of brilliant pieces for the Reed or Cabinet 
Organ, and will be sought for by every home where there isa 
Cabinet or Reed Organ. R. F. Raymonp. Send for it. 

Price, $1.50. 


GLEANINGS FOR VOCAL PRACTICE, 
By Mrs. J. H. LONG. 


This Book for Vocal Practice contains Studies and Ex- 
ercises from the very first beginning to the finishing of a pupil, and 
is justly called a perfect system of Vocal Instruction. Mrs. Long’s 
extensive experience in teaching, and her great success with her 
Method, is sufficient endorsement without our recommendation. 


Price, $2.00. 


DOBSON BROTHERS’ 
Modern Method for the Banjo. 


This is the most Sool aes instructor for the Banjo ever writtes 
If you want to learn the Banjo correctly, send for it. 
Price in boards, $1.25; Paper, $1.00. 


THE MOST FOR THE MONEY! 


THE FOLIO 


Is the Champion Illustrated Musical Magazine of the Country, 
containing 


16 Pages Now Music every Mor+h, for every 
Household throughout the Land! 


A Full Page Lithograph Portrait every month, and twenty- 
seven columns, running over full of Literary, Musical, and 
Dramatic Literature, epicy Paragraphs, and Art Miscellany. 
Its Music, consisting o 


Songs, Sacred Quartettes and Instrumental Pieces, 


ave the choicest melodies published. Remember the Folio con- 
tains over $25.00 worth of New Music, and is offered for 


$1.50 PER YEAR. 

For 50 vents additional, an elegant, genuine ‘‘PRANG” 
CHROMO; 14x 17 inches; entitled * HAVE PATIENCE,” 
is furnished to every.subscriber. Send two-cent stamp for 
specimen number. Published by 

WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Ricuarpson, Printer, Boston. : Ra: BU 


Clarke’s New Method 
For the Piano Forte, 


Has just been issued. 

It contains many new and important features, and 
will institute a new era in Piano-Forte teaching. The 
work is the result of years of careful study, and is 
from the pen of a Musical Scholar who has few equals 
in the theoretical and practical knowledge of music. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price, $3.75. 


The Music Teacher. 


By C. Everest. 


Professor of music in the Girl’s High and Normal | 


School of Philadelphia. Based on the author’s practi- 
cal experience, it contains a thorough course of practical 
rudiments in vocal music especially adapted to Semina- 
ries, Public Schools, Classes and individual scholars. 
Tens of thousands of copies have been sold, and yet 
the demand has not abated. 


Sent by Mail, Price 50 cents. 


Beauties of Strauss. 


A collection of the most popular of the polkas, 
waltzes, etc., by the world renowned Johann Strauss, 
printed from engraved plates, on fine white paper, 
every note being clear, legible and completely correct, 
with life-like likeness of the celebrated writer. 


Sent by Mail, Price, (bound in cloth, con $5.00. 


$5.00 Per dozen copies. 


The Musical Pastime. 


Duetts for Piano and Violin, or Flute. 
By Sep. Winner. 


A new collection of popular airs arranged as Duetts 
in a easy and pleasing manner for ordinary players. 
The work consists of 224 pages of new and popular 
marches, waltzes, galops, quadrilles, cotillions, with a 
fine selection of operatic and other melodies, and par- 
ticularly adapted for the purpose. The publishers 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Sent by Mail, - - Price, $2.50 

The melodies are also all arranged separately as Solos 
for the Violin or Flute. 

, : Violin, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00. 
Sent by Mail, Price, | Flute, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00 


The Boston Musical Treasure. 


A choice selection of Duetts, Trios. and Quartettes, 
arranged for Choruses in Private, Public, Normal and 
High Schools and Seminaries, selected by Jean Louis, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. It is a particularly desirable work for all 
festive occasions and will become immensely popular. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price 60 Cents. 


Winner’s Easy Systems. 


Piano, 
Violin, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 
Violoncello, 
Music of the Dance, 
Accordeon, 


are the best books of their class ever published, con- 
taining the systems of instruction, by which those 


instruments can be learned without a master, and the | 
popular tunes of the day arranged in the easiest form. | 


Sent by Mail, - Trice oa 75 Cents. 


| Opera ‘Librettos. 


The Publishers desire to direct attention to the fact, 
| that they have purchased the plates of the Librettos, 
| formerly issued by the American Opera Publishing | 
| Company. The foliowing list of Librettos is now ready, 
and being the text as sung by allof the Opera Compa- 
nies, and having been arranged and translated by an 
eminent classic scholar, are superior to any other edition 


Anna Bolena. Lucrezia Borgia. 
Africaine. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Bohemian Girl. Linda di Chamounix. 
Ballo in Maschera. Martha. Illustrated. 
Barber of Seville. Maritani. 

| Belle Helene. Marriage of Figaro. 
Barbe Bleue. Merry Wives of Windsor. 


, Crown Diamonds. lilustrated, Mignon. 
Crispino e la Compare. Massaniello. 
| Daughter of the Regiment. Magic Flute. 
Der Freischutz. Mirella. 
| Dinorah. Norma, Tlustrated. 
| Don Giovanni. Postillion of Lonjumeau. 
| Dame Blanche. Perichole. 


| Ernani. Rose of Castile. 
| Favorita. Robert le Diable. 
| Fidelio. Rigoletto. 
| Faust. Satanella. 
Fra Diavolo. Illustrated. Stradella. 
Gazza Ladra. Sonnambula. 
Genevieve de Brabant ‘Traviata. 
Grand Duchess. Trovatore. 
Hamlet. Tannhauser. 
Huguenots. William Tell. 
Ivanhoe. Templar and Jewess. | Zampa. 
Jewess. 


Sent by Mail, - Price each 15 Cents. 
Additions will be made to the above list as rapidly 
as new operas are announced, and the characteristic 
features of these Librettos, quality, correctness, and 
cheapness will be Oa e 


Manual of Music Lessons 


FOR 
Primary and Secondary Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - 


Manual of Music Lessons 


For Grammar Schools. 
By Jean Louis. 


Sent by Mail, - Price 40 Cents. 


These books are the result of Prof. Louis’ practical 
experience as Superintendent of Music in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. The best recommendation we 
can offer for the Manuals is the fact that they were both 
adopted by the Board of Public Education of the First 
School District of Pennsylvania, and are now in use in 
all of the Public Schools. .A committee of eminent 
| musicians selected particularly to scrutinize Prof. Louis’ 
system as enunciated in the Manuais after a most thor- 
ough and trying examination, pronounced it indispu- 
tably the best. 


e 
The Silver Wreath. 

A colicc. 0: of Ballads, Duetts, and Trios, each ar- 
| ranged wilh a piano accompaniment, embracing the 
more iidecale st teudard and solid songs, excluding the 
frivously seu‘ ‘:¢ntal, and the foolishly comic Ballads 
of the day. Eve — piano should haye a copy. The book | 
contains over fifty selections, or altogether about twen- 
ty-five dollars worth of good vocal music. 

Boards, $2.50. 

Cloth, 3.00. 

Gilt, 4.00, 


Price 15 Cents. 


Sent by Mail, Price, tr 


| Perfection. 


_ Getze’s New School 


FOR THE 


‘Parlor Organ or Melodeon. 


Has attained the leading position in Organ instruction, 
and has superseded every other School and Method for 
the Cabinet or Reed Organ. Written by the eminent 
organist of Grace Church; all the errors and useless 
matter of the more primitive works have been studiously 
avoided, and practical solid hints are offered to the stu- 
dent. Twenty thousand copies of Getze’s have been 
sold during the past six months, and its popularity is 
| daily increasing. 


__ Sent by Mail, - - Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, 


a A New Work for Church Choirs 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


By C. Everest. 

The well known ability of the editor of this book, 
| carries with it the assurance, that TWH SABBATH 
| will be the best work of its class. It will be ready in 
| September, and we advise leaders who purpose haying 
a good book, and one that carries its goodness from be- 
| ginning to end, to send for sample sheets which are 
now ready. Neither time nor expense have been spared 
| in the preparation of Tuk Sabzarn, and the publishers 
| have their reward in offering to the singing people of 
the country, a work pre-eminently the best in all fea- 
tures. 

Sent by Mail, Price $1.50. Sample copy Mailed for $1.00 


Price per dozen copies, S13 50. 


The Guiding Star, 


New Singing Book for Sunday Schools 
By Rev. D. C. John. 


Although this little work has been issued but a short 
time, it has met with unusual success, and thousands 
of little ones are now singing the gems of the Guip1na 
Srar. The subjects have been admirably chosen, and 
are peculiarly adapted for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, 
Festivals, etc. Superintendents who desire to interest 
children in the Sabbath School will use the Guipine 
Star, as it contains more attractive features than any 
book of asimilar nature. Legibly printed on fine white 
paper and nicely bound, it is in all respects a superior 
Sunday School Singing Book. 

Sent by Mail, Price 35 Cts. Sample Copy by Mail 25 Cts. 
$30.00 Per Hundred. 


Lee & Walker’s Standard Editions 


of the following named works. are the best in all the 
points, which designate perfect books. 


Bertini’s Piano Forte Method.................. Price, $3.00 
Beyer’s School for Piano Forte, with Eng- 
lish French, and German Text. Cloth... “ 2.50 
Hunten’s Piano Method its. 1: soccccshsccoces ue 2.00 
Plaidy’s Technical Studies. Boards........ ae 1.50 
Clothiveree cc-onssets\ecstedpaat uacucacactesonsaecs “as 2.00 
Burrowe’s Piano Forte Primer......... nanan ee 30 
| Burrowe’s Thorough Bass Primer ............ cS 40 
Cooke’s Vocal’ Method...c<-.S.c-tesccetecnsarees a £.00 
Novello’s’ Vocal School. 2c. .ccciscccececcccvenctes & 2.00 
National Nursery Rhymes, handsomely 
illustrated?) Boardsy.c1gi'.nteesectemmctbecnate se 2.00 
| Cloth gilt.......00.sseceseo:sescensreseree encceees ae 3.00 
| Beauties of Strauss.......ssscsccseersssoseeenee ie 5.00 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. The ‘ 
b onl ypaoenech. GUIRIOIL. ¢-n¢scavassentgcsvasienera “ 4.00 
Christmas Carols, New and Old. Boards.. *‘ 2.00 
Cloth geil bs sas <avannoos nssusunetassbanensp ecnasbenes a 8.00 
| Opera ‘nbrettog.css.</ascres ccesshevesnedatreaneas each, 15 


Ask for Lee & Walker's editions and take no ‘other, 
' being the only standard issues of the popular reprints. 
Any of the above works sent sbi mail on receipt of price, 


Lee & Walker, Music Publishers, No. 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Any of the above Publications sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


“HAPPY HOURS,” NEW CHROMO, will be given to every subscriber to THE AMATEUR, a Monthly Journal of Art, Literature, and Music. 


One dollar per year, single copies, 10 cts. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac sent free on application, 


wendard Music Books Published by Lee & Walker. a 
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rsrtiptio: © 


Our Old Clock. Song and chorus. 


C 2......Barlon. 40) Rose of Springwells, Song and chorus. Ab 5. | Spirit of Light, Love and Beauty. Duet and — 

Theoldalocieetanda onthe mantels MCCNESNCY. ++ +seereeeereeerscereereseteecsessseresses 35 | Chorud. v2)... o< ve acvbcnnedsneswassven ahr seraitie mio 

Swinging to and fro, | How sweet is the spring, when the soft winds are blowing, | Spirit of light, love and —- 
Its busy wheels still rattle, | When the cold blasts of winter have fled from the sceue, Bind for me thy golden band, 

As they did long years ago. | When our white-bosomed river in beauty is flowing, Teach my heart to know its duty, 
Its time-worn face so yellow ees” peiure is decked in her mantle of green. Guide me to your glorious land. 

Now peeps through the broken pane, ow grand are thy banks, O, thou clear-winding river, sha seth ce Fas Sone : 
Its tones so sweet and mellow When bespangled with lilies and bonnie blue bells, | A chaste and pleasing production) at Simms 

Ring out on the air again. Ifow oft ’mong shy groves I have wandered with Jeannie, | Phe Shy Little Maiden. Ballad. Ab2..Sherwood. co 


Tick, tick, ticking away, { 
Year atter year, as time rolls on, 

Just as it did in childhood’s day, 
Singing the same old song. 


| 
: , : : | 
A simple, but truly beautiful picture of an old heirloom, | 
which is ticking off the minutes in many a family. The song | 
wiil be justly prized for its real merit and truthful senument, ; 
| 


Cur Herees. Song and chorus. Eb 2...........Sage. 30 


Three cheers for our heroes, 
Not those who wear the stars, 
Nor those who wear the eagles, 
The leaflets and the bars. 
We know they are gallant, 
And honor them too, 
For bravely defending 
The Red, White and Blue. 


\ 
{ 
| 
A fitting tribute to the memory of the ** boys in biue,” who 
asked 10 higher honor than to fight as privates under tue | 
old tlag. 


Patriotic EXymm. Song andchorus. D 3....Drake. %0| 


Dear native land! we sing to thee, | 
Our own Columbia, great and free. | 
©, minstrel harp, awake, awake! | 
And in the joyful sound partake. | 
And thou, fair banner of the brave, 
Wave in thy glory, proudly wave ! | 
Lift up thyself, old flag, and be, 

tevered by all, on land and sea. 


The above words, by Mrs. M. A. Green, embody the 
noblest and most loity expression of true and fervent devo- 
tion to our country and the deur old flag. Mr. Drake has 
admirably adapted this excellent composition, rendering the 
whole a most desirable piece -or any patriotic occasion. 
Roll On, Vippecanoe. Song and chorus. D 2 
SUrQub..eereee vote osetia sede eee lae 


In fancy I sit in the old oak canoe, 

hat furrowed the waves of the Tippecanoe, 

When light-hearted sports. chiidhood’s fondest of themes, 
Awoke into being my infantile dreams. 

I hear it again, as in the days that have flown, 

The murmuring wave, with its low, gentle tone, 

And dreamily wonder when far I’m away, 

Who lists to the murmur that’s borne on thy spray. 


This song will carry many a one in fancy to the home of | /ree: 


his childhood, and its rural surroundings, the cot, the or- 
chard, the little brook, etc., and most of all, the friends who 
made that home most dear. 


Robin, Sweet Robin. Song and chorns. Bb 3. 
OC NOOa Ren See Dlnd a vice «gee 


Oh, bury me, dear mother, 

In the vale where I was born, 

Where the whispering brook runs gent!y by, = 
And the lark pours forth his song, 

And where'the rose’s sweet perfume 

Will watt above my grave. 

There, dear mother, bury me, 

Beneath the willow shade, 

For the robin sings so sweetly, sweetly, sweetly, 
For the robin sings so sweetly, 

Beneath the willow shade. 


Like all the sweet songs left us by the departed Lock- 
wood, this breathes a spirit of purity anc true genius, ever 
admired and appreciated by all lovers of worthy music. 


G 2 


Rose oi the Walley. Song and chorus, 
TRONUS 0. cccccccccccccccvcsccecosesecnsece 


Down by the river, 
Dawns her sweet face, 
Where she has wandere«, 
Flowers you may trace. 
Sunbeams and blossoms, 
Music of birds, 
Live in her laughter, 
Wake in her words. 
Come to me, darling, never to part, 


lose of the valley, bloom in my heart. | 


es 
a 


Cooper and Thomas, the one in poetry and the oiher in 
song, have, with their combined talent, favored the musical 
world with some of the choicest gems published. Tne | 
avove is a Worthy ensample of all the rest. | 


Raking It In. Song and chorus. G 2...3MceChesney. 0b | 


This world’s a great work-shop, wherever we go, 

In which all mankind may find something to do, 

And the lazy man has no excuse for his sin, 

lf he live to threescore, and has nothing raked in. | 
The farmer well knows if he ploughs Not lis teu, | 
That nature refuses her treasures to yield, | 
Whilst the thistles and thorns fill his cup to the brim, 

And he lives like a beggar, with nothing raked in. 


A dozen homely truths told in 2 humorous way make up 
the verses of the above song. The music Weaves in so nicely 


that you're told the whole story in & Very short time, con- | 1 so é 1 
' heroes, who died in defense of our country, 


sidering its leugth. 


| Star Spangled Banner. Songandchorus. C 3.... 


| Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 


My own darling Jeannie, the Rose of Springwells. | 
A very pretty melody set to musical words, 


Saturday Night. Song. A 2..........6+ McChesney. 


°Twas Saturday night in the old tarm house, 
The work of the day was all o’er, 
And Katie, a sweet little girl of sixteen, 
Was eagerly watching the door. 
The farmer was smoking his cuddy of clay, 
The dame looked so happy and bright, © | 
For Katie, her darling, was watching for one, H 
Who said he’d come Saturday night. | 
Mr. McChesney has giveu us a very delightful picture of 
rural home comfort anct ** Love’s young dream” realized. 
1t is simple and pleasing. | 


Sunny South. Song and chorus. Bb 2.. McChesney. 


From the cold north I have wandered so weary, 
Once more to visit my old cabin home; 
All the wide world seems so cheerless and dreary, 
Since all my triends have departed and gone. ~ 
Here is the pathway I often have taken, 
Leading close down by the bright river side, 
Tiere are the cabins now lone and forsaken, 
Here is the place where my old father died. | 


This little gem will at once assert its right to a place on 


RO | 


( 


30 } 
| 


| every pianoforte, from the beauty and simplicity of both 


words and music. How many of us will find a responsive 
chord awakened in our own heart as we return to a child- 
hood home, once everything fo us, but now devoid of aught 
but sad reminders of former pleasures. 


NEW SILVER SONS! 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


BY W. A. OGDEN. | 


It wears better than any other book of the kind published. 
The fact that over four hundred and fifty thousand copies 
have been sold is sufficient proof of its merit. Price, single 
copies, thirty-five cents; $3.60 per dozen. Specimen pages 


PUBLISHED LY 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & COMPANY. 
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O, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleaming, 


Over the ramparts we watched, were so gallantly streaming. 
And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. | 
QO, say, does the star spangled banner yet wave, | 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave ? j 

This well-known national song needs no evlogism from | 
our pen to recommend it to the love of every patriotic soul. 
This arrangement is one of a set comprising six well-known 
national airs, each one of which is accompanied by a valu- 
able historical notice of the origin ef all the songs in the 
sel. 


Sweet Nannie Lee. Song and chorus. Dds. Me- 
C)ESIMEY soe ennnececnrecescceereccccescseacesecereserses 


Bright beamed the sunlight on that rosy morning, 
Dim in the distance of boyhood life,to me, 


| And gay were the moments in youth’s early springtime, 


When I first beheld the maiden, sweet Nannie Lee. 


| Wild waved her dark hair in the balmy breezes, 


Joyous her laughter, with heart so hght and free, 
And sweet as a bird-song, carols ever flowing, 

From the lips I loved so well, of sweet Nannie Lee. 
Tlark, the bells sadly toll their parting blessings, 

Mourntul the sound echoes loud o’er the sea, 1 
Gently we breathe her name, where ’mid the roses blooming, | 

song birds will chant the praise of sweet Nannie Lee. 


Anything from this favorite author claims favorable atten- | 
tion, and * Nannie Lee” will certainly meet with favor. 


Strew the Flowers, Song and chorus. Ab 2. 


SUMUDE Tesac tele Gecdelc ccwcs vsboscc sects bala Seba ehnt sie + 


llere upon this hallowed ground, 
We bring our offerings rare, 
While holy incense, breath of flowers 
1s borne upon the air. 
Here we come in memory 
Of the honored and the brave, 
Who fought, our dear and lovely land 
From tyranny to save. 
A raemorial song, a beautiful tribute to the sleeping 
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| chare since so nicely wrought up by Mr. Robjohn. 


A secret I’ve got, would you all like to know, 
It is of myself, shall I tell it to you? 

Ah, yes. I would like to, but where’er I’m seen, 
They cal me the shy maid of sweet seventeen, 
Only just seventeen, sweet seventeen, 

Surely but seventeen, sweet seventeen, 


We advise all young ladies of sweet seventeen and there- 
abouts to procure this captivating little ballad, and find out 
ne =H which proves the little maiden not only “shy,” 

utsly. 


Sweetly Thine Eyes Are Qn Me Beaming. 
Song and Chorus. AO v.....cecccsseccrecscoee Wheat. 


Sweetly thine eyes are on me beaming, 
Winning my soul with their brightest ray, 
While neath their glow my heart hes dreaming, 
And softly float the hours away. 
Sweet hours that no sadness berrew 
From the bright moments of to-day ; 
Nor let me fear the coming morrow 
Will steal the joys that round me play 


This is an excellent sentimental song, uniting technical 


25 


| Skill to grace and beauty. 


Sweet Alena Bell, 
Chesney 85 
Beneath the waving pines, where the shadows come and go, 
In a moss-covered cottage in the dell, 
There dwells a blithesome fairy, whose heart 1s pure as snow, 
And they call her sweet Alena Bell. 
C horus— 
May every joy so rare linger with our darling fair, 
May life’s shadows never round thy heart entwine, 
Oh, sweet Alena Bell, may angels guard thee well, 
In that cottage underneath the waving pme. 
This is a very taking mlece; would be d for a gentlo- 
men’s quartette. The chorus, especially, is excelbent. 


Somebody’s Darling, Song and chorus. Ab 3. 


Mere vissier ds Fev dee Fo cba petesl tedu cde dee ONEN ones PV... 


In a ward of the whitewashed hall, - 
Where the dead and the dying lay, 
Wounded by fata! Minie ball, 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day. 
This is a very familiar song, as sweet as any that came out 
after and at the time of the war. 


Song and chorus) Bb 2. Me- 
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Sweetly Bream, Viletta. Song and chorns. D 2. 
Whedt....... BeOS fcr er Pie secs eibete She RMU £ 


O’er the tropical seas, on a beautiful isle, 
Viletta is dreaming *neuth the angels’ soft smile, 
Where the hynuis of the breeze, with murmuring streams, 
All mingled in one, like the sunlight’s soft beams 
There the song birds at morn from the thick shadows start. 
Like musical thoughts from the poet’s full heart, 
There the seraphs at noon wait in silence alone, 
And sing while she's sleeping; yet allis unknown. 

The words in themselves seem to breathe a song, an i hive 
been made doubly musical by Mr. Wheat’s happy eidort ia 
wedding them to a tine flowing melody. 


Softly Now the Light of Day. Iymn. F3..Pease. °4 
Softly now the light of day 
Fades upon my sight away, 
Free from care, from labor free, 
Lord, I would commune with ‘Thee. 
This favorite hymn has been beautifully arranged, 93 soo 
and quartette, by Mr. Pease. Is just what every quartcite 
choir should have at hand as an opening piece. 


Serenade. Ballad. G3...........-.--- oeeee- Trobjohn. 


L arise from dreams of thee, 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright. 
T arise from dreams of thee, 
Anda spirit in my feet 
Ilias led me, who knows how. 
‘To thy chamber window sweet. 
Shelley's exquisite poem has been myested with a doulle 
For 
grace and beauty of thought and feeling this serenade Is 
unsurpassed, 


we 


School Parting Song. Duct and chorus. G3..Jaek- 
son. 


While gathered here with classmates dear, 
And toiling day by day, 

The golden hours, ’mul sun and showers, 
Ilave quickly passed away. 

And in their tlight thro’ scenes so bright, 
Too soon have brought the day, 

When we must part with saddened heart. 
And Jast farewell must say. 

Although our paths may lie apart, 
And here we meet no more, 

We'll hope to meet some future day, 
Upon a happier shore. 

Written for and sung by the class of 1873 
High School, 


in the Detroit 


Soo) NV Leese ey “kara OlfS 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF INSTROMENTAL MUSIC. 


WALTZES.: 


Answer to the Broken Heart, Eb3....7ruaz. 35 


Very similar in melody and arrangement to the Broken 
Heart Waliz, which has proved such a favorite. 1s smooth, 
plaintive and full of sweetness. 


L’Alouette ‘The Lark). Eb3........ soccss ce SlEWATEn, 35 
A pretty little effert, with no striking harmonies, or tech- 
nical difliculties, but withal possessing grace and attraction. 


LiAmethyst (Valse Brilliante). Eb3..... Fairbank, 60 | 
Written in a very graceful and pleasing style—possessing 


all the fascination peculiar to a smooth and elegant waltz. 


Broken Heart Waltz. Eb 3...............Truax. 35 
Its charm has not yet vanished, and this little gem still 
holds a favorite place in the esteem or its Lriends 


Borders of Lake Michigan. G 3......Moelling. Cv 

The author’s name is suggestive of something artistic and 
harmonious, andthe ** Borders of Lake Michigan” furnish 
us With another proort of his powers to please and benefit. 
It abounds in delightful changes and refreshing harmonies, 
is an excellent teaching piece, carefully fingered. 


Cornet WaltZ. Bd 2.2... ceeeeeeeree sees Simonds. 
An easy but lively little waltz, suitable for young folks. 


Christmas Gift Waltz. Ed 3....... Vandermeer. 35 

A sparkling, joyous production. written in Eb, Ab and Db. 
Fresh and lively, with much of originality in its coniposi- 
tion; ls sure to become a favorite. 


Esmeralda Waltz. F2.............+..5... Bendix. 38 

™o all who are acquainted with the writings of this talented 
composer, the above is but an additional proof of his 
capacity to adapt himself to the tastes and moods of those 
who love the light, bright and sparkling in music. If you 
can keep your leet quiet while listening to its strains we are 
nislakeu. 


<0 


Evening Dew Waltz. A2................ Watson. 80 
The whole race of tadpoles ant venerable croakers must 
have been inthe r merriest and friskiest moods when this 
frolic took place. Itis lively and playtul enough to suggest 
all sorts of happy tings. 
Gaite de Coeur (Heart’s Joy). Valse Brilliante. 
SR RSE See Nas EPSbnes Scme es rc orcs csp sr ereccees Smith. 
A most happy and satisfying effort from the well known 
author, Sydney Smith. Although written in Db and Gs, it is 
not intricate inits progressions, but gracefully portrays some 
of the most beautiful of musical thoughts. 


Jennie Belle Waltz. C 2...........-....Cheesbro. 5 


If Jennie is half as winnimg as this sprightly little morsel 
we would like to know her. 


Little Fairy Fingers Waltz. Eb........Colson. 35 

We recommend this to all little fairy fingers as a capital 
relaxation trom tiresome (but necessary) studies; 1tis full 
of melody. 


Linden Waltz (Duett). F2................Dresslers 20 
This well known piece has become quite rejuvenated in its 

new arrangement. It still possesses a charm unknown to 

many more modern compositions, which proves its merit. 


Lyceum Waltz. A38.......:scecseereeeeeee..-- Post. 50 


An excellent accompaniment for dancing ; is vivacious and 
the time well marked. 


Medallion Waltz. Eb3...................-Palmer, 40 

A yery meritorious composition; if not abounding in 
originality of thought, it is not lacking in pleasing variety 
and.good harmony. 


Marusa (Valse Caprice). Dd4.............-... Sutter. 60 

An elegant and diversified, somewhat difficult, but worthy 
of a place in the esteem as well as upon the piano of every 
player who makes a business of improving himself. 


Maple Grove Waltz. D2..................Truaxz. 35 


Simple and easy of comprehension. Little fingers will find 
pleasant pastime in itastudv. 


Oak Leaves Waltz, © 2..................Simonds. 30 

Another excellent teaching piece for very young players. 
It cannot be too highly recommended; has a few octaves, 
but otherwise would answer tor the most unpretending in 
musical knowledge. 


On the Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes. 
vy SE A eee Seb ashebis vevecee SLTQUSS. 75 


In view of the fact that thousands have listened to and 
admired these strangely fascinating waltzes, and still they 
are held in highesteem and meet with renewed approbation 
daily, itis unnecessary for us to enlarge upon their peculiar- 
ities and merits. If you have not already procured them, 
do so, and test them yourselves. 


Oriole WaltZ. VD 2.....ccccsecccccccecssee Crandall, 30 


Another welcome addition to the modest collections mas- 
tered by little fingers, written 11 D, A and G, introducing 


thirds—little runs of five and six notes, grace notes and a | 


very few accidentals) {t will prove useful practice, and, 
after acquirement, pleasing recreation. 


Poet and Peasant. Bb2.................... Smith. 


A short and simplified arrangement of some of the favorite 
airs taken from the above will be a welcome relief from 
music of @ more frivolous aud short lived character. 
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| of from nine months to 4 year’s practice. 
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Philopena Waltz. Ab 2........ .......-..-Truax. 
This pretty waltz forms one of a collection of brilliant 

pieces called “ TLlome Delights.” suitable for young players 

It is showy and | 


Cy 
ow 


justly a favorite. 


IPGre WaltZes.” Foo vecccsssscstevcccscsetees D’ Alberts. 50 

A long tried and most excellent set of brilliant waltzes, | 
which have outlived a multitude of inferior attempts. Jt} 
combines good harmony with the ring and sparkle which | 


| render the waltz so attraciive and bewitching. 


Sunset in the Heart. G3............... 0 Truax. 35 


A really charming little production, fully up to the stand- 
ard of the author’s best. 


Silver Spring Wattz. G 2.................Scherer. 35 


We are certain that our young friends will draw something | 
| retreshing from the ‘Silver Spring,” 


and with compuarative- 
ly little ease Try it. 
Sail on the Lakes. 35 


Wo cw aces nas res 3 tes Moelling. 


It the above named piece were complete, we might come | 


to some definite conclusion as to its real merit. but the 


second figure comes to an untimely cond from some fault of | 


the publivher. printer or other unknown cause, leaving us 
somewhat in the dark a8 to the author’s intentions 


FOREIGN MUSE. 


We have on hand and are constantly receiving large 
invoices of Foreign Music, both Classic and Modern, and 
would call the attention of teachers living at a distance to 
the fact that we will gladly send them a selection of this 
music on approval, at any time, if they will inform us what 
style they desire. We shall also be very glad to help those 
who may find 1t convenient to call upon us to select just 
such music as they may wish to use. 


C. J. WHITNEY & COMPANY, 


MUSIC DEALERS, 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Without any striking individuality of thought, it might | 
divert many Whose wants are easily satisfied. 


Sparkling Gem Waltz. F 2..............Roberts. 35) 


The name might, perhaps, mislead one slightly. We | 
should hardiy, with truth. apply this title to the above | 
named composition Ji our estimation it is a pretty and | 
easy piece, of ordinary cast, and no extraordinary merit. 
Others might differ in judgment. 


Times of the Roses. F2 ................. Bendix. 40 


For orchestral purposes. we should think this an admir- 
able waltz. We do not so greatly admire it as an arrange- 
ment for the piano. 


Trifle Waltz. D2 i stseacvreetene men ractae?, 40'| 


We enjoy trifles, if they all resemble the above Itis a 
charming little piece of originality, guiltless of borrowed 
strains, diversified and well calculated to please. 


Thousand and One Nights. A3.......Strauss. 


{ 

The immense popularity which the above named waltzes | 

haye attained is « sufficient criterion of their merits. | 
Any encomium of ours in praise of this or any of Strauss’ 

compositions would be useless. as they win their own way | 

in the estimation of music lovers. 

| 


Valse Fantastique. G3...... 


Valse de Concert. D 4....................Moelling 50 | 


Written in the author's best style. Fantastic productions, 
possessed of the usual ireshness and vigor of style which 
characterizes his compositions, but deserve general alten- 
tion. 


Waltz. 03 soeeee- ROUfohn. 40 | 


Somewhat out of the common order of progression ; is 
oddly written ; not easy to execute with smoothness anil 
rapidity, as are pieces of that grade generaily. Its har- 
monies are striking and unanticipated, which would render 
it more desirable than one whose end you can see from the | 
ouvset. 


Witches’ Waltz. Eb ?..... Truax. 
There is a weirl charm about this little waltz which has 
won for it many friends. 
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seteceeeree. Moelling. 40 | 
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Yankee Notions (Grand Waltz) B53... 5) 


We think the author, in his composition, has carried out 
to the letter the spirit of the title. If an incongruous and un- 
ahapels mass of musical ideas throws together promiscu- 
ously are designed tu represent Yankee Notions, he has ful- 
filled his intention, i 


| W’ve Been Dreaming of My Childhood, 


‘grace and brilliancy. 


'Song of the River. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
L’Automm (Polka de Concert). Db5.......Stewart. 50 
A faneiful and brilliant composition—one of the author's 


| best; requires fine execution and good taste to bring out the 


idea. 


Alexis (Grand Russian Polka). C4............Sutter. 50 

Opens with the Russian National Ilymn; is followed by a 
crisp, sparkiing and exceedingly gracetul polka moyement ; 
| is very greatly admired, Be sure to get it. 


Hunkey Dori Medley. (2....... Matlison. 35 


A very sprightly and vivacious arrangement of a number 
| of well-known airs, interspersed with various appropriate 
jideas of the author's own, a familiar jig, the Highland 
| March, and one or two popular negro melodies; form the 
principal part of this very desirable medley. 


The Dewdrop. Eb4.............0.....05- 
Exceedingly pretty, cannot fail to please. 
Echoes from the Hudson. esicne eral COERCED 


A well-known popular air with brilliant variations. Mr. 
| Pease has been too long and favorably known as a firsi- 
class Composer to need turther praise trom us. 


Fararger. 30 


| *Floating with the Tide, Eb4...... McChesney. 


The beautiful lithograph which adorus the title page is 
attractive enough of itseif, and in going between the leaves 
we are more than ever astonished, at the author's wondertul 
| conception of the subject. The reverie is beautiful, the 
melody so smooth, undulating and dreamy, that iu listening 
toit one can almost fancy themselves witia th: sleeping 
boatman and happy lovers in the picture, * Fioating with 
the Tide.” 


La Fontaine D’Amour. Eb4............ Malioon. 50 
One of the author’s best, is admirably adapted for parlor 

| playing, and will give delight to both player and hearer. 
EID Sisy ecescre -...-Badarzewska, 35 


A long tried and much admired piece, which has won its 
| way to popularity by its own real beauty. It needs no 
commendation after so wide a circulation. 


| Maiden’s Prayer. 


Love’s Chase. Rondo Brilliante. D3........ Pease. 50 

As diversified and fantastic as one could anticipate from 
the title. Like all of the author's productions it is remark- 
able tor its originality, freshness and beauty of expression. 


FS ois oesegtaned CIvOGnKs. 
A smooth, pte ACWine little melody, very effective 1. 
nicely played, and requiring but ordinary ability, combined 
With a tair appreciation of the subject, tu ;iv+it an accept- 
able rendering. 


Album Leaf, F3...... ..Kirchnio. 30 


Oue of a large collection of moderately ditlicult compo- 
sitions, Called **Home Delights,” all of which are very 
pieasing. 


An Evening Reverie 30 


] (Trans- 
criplion.) Gs... Pease. oJ 
Prot. MeChesney’s beautiful song has been very tastef»!'y 
transcribed for the piano-forte, by the above well-know 1 
author, 18 written in a very pleasing and taking style, which 
meets With general approval. 


Lonely Hours. Ab4 Be --.Vorris. 50 


The theme is full of thought and feeling, the melody rich 
and Jull of sweetness, variations brilliant and elaborate, ) et 
not intricate. 
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Flora’s Po‘smaise., C 2 seceeseseseee- Spindler. 20 
A little gem, with a beauty all its own; willsend thous- 

ands of litte lingers dancing over the keys, delighted to 

bring out the harmonies which lie hidden in its choras. 


Andante and Romange. Di) &Eb3. Fairbank. 


really a composition of merit, its modulations and har- 
monies Mnarked amt satisfying. Not at ail difficult, bac 
wWithal sweet and effective. 


35 


Twilight Whispers. A 3&.................Mattoon. 49 
These twihght whispers certainly are calculated to be- 
witch and captivate the listener; full of light and any 
r } A very fine parlor piece, and neld in 
high favor. 


Sonatina. Bb3... 
A very suggestive piece, descriptive of the ever changeti 
song or the owing river; varying from grave lo gay, mii ¢ 
to major; now rippling in graceful runs and :rpeggios. th ¢ 
changing to a plaintive dirge-like complaining miuor. or. 
the moo lL chinges, giving EXpressio.s to bolder forelloun.. 


hy 
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) in grand Octave passages and harmonious chords. 


Fairy Visions. F i.....0.0.0..% hatsnSote oi ace Wuman. <5 
This is.a beautiful melody, arrange l woth brilliant \ - 
tions, by thea gittet autaor, ‘Phe theme is sufficient 


Wrought upon in its phases of chauage lv 1auke it interesting 
and yet not too diflicult. 


OGradlerGene; “AUS ...cs-ccnensecescenes Moelling. 


_ A sweet, lowing melody, chaste accompaniment in ro: k- 
ing movement, rich in harmony—a perfect gem of its kind, 
Cannct but please every lover of truly good music. 


C.J. Whitney & Co.'s Price List of Musical Merchandise. 


OF OUR GWN MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTATION, 


For the convenience of Retail Buyers, we give below the prices at which we sell our Musical Merchandise. 


Parties ordering by mail will please state what priced articles they wish, and the best that can be offered for the sum named will be sent. 


Par- 


ties leaving the selection to us can rely upon being honestly served; in fact it has been the settled policy of OUR HOUSE during the last 
twenty-five years to do better by this class of customers, if possible, than by any other. 
We keep none of the eheap and worthless imported goods; on the contrary, our musical merchandise is of the best make, and in all cases ade 


from well-seasoned stock. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED. DEALERS, TEACHERS, ETC., SUPPLIED AT THE LOWEST TRADE RATES. 


Accordeons. 


Purchasers can rely upon getting the best French 
make. They come direct from Paris, and are warranted 
to be unequaled in tone and finish, We keep none of 
those cheap, trashy instruments with fair exterior but 
poor reeds. 

PRICES! 
8-Keyed Accordeons, plain finish 
i0 5 - = 


12 = - . Pe, . 50 6 
Bas 2 with semitones. »~ Sto 7 
10 3 8, $10 and $12 


124 ee % z 
12 and 14 Keyed, fancy finished,. .$20 to 30 
German Accordeons. 


Band 10 Keys, without Stop.... we G 3 tO GS 
Bandlo .. = 5to 7 
Band 10 extra finish... Sto 12 
Bandl10 . semitone and one stop «. 16to 20 
30 and 12 two stops... 25 to 30 


Also on hand 2 complete assortment 
Reeds, Pearls and Trimmings, 


Banjos. 


Small size for boys........... 


of Accordeon 


Medium size, tack head t 5 

A; screw head.. to 10 
Large sizes with brass scre to #0 
Brass ate to 20 
Rosewood Hoops ~ E 12 to 30 
Patent Heads = Pe 12 «to 40 
WAntO! Tall PlCCOs sccm ivisrsosvusvesecocosvsceeote 2c 30¢ 40c 
Banjo Bridges, plain 10c; rosewood lic, ebony, We 
Banjo Thimbles Ncibjan de aiagt hue 
Patent Heads for Banjos... ........... oe SHH0to F5 
Banjo Heads, Sheep-skin, 50c to 75c; calf.....1 to 1.50 


Banjo Pegs, 10c to 0c each, Also all other trimmings. 
Bones or Rattles. 


Cocoa, Rosewood and Ebony............75¢ to $1.50 per set. | 


Brass Instruments. 


We keep none but the best quality of Brass Instru- 
ments and warrant them to be correct intone and well 
finished. Cheaper instruments can be furnished to or- 
der, but we will in no case guarantee them, 


German 
Piston Valves. Rotary. Silver. 
E flat Cornets ~. $20 $38 55 
B 5 pet 2 41 
xn AIO u.. 30 52 7 
B . Tenor. 35 3% 78 
B . Baritone 38 4 bs) 
Be (ASABC 0s, 45 69 $8 
E . Tuba... 60 g. 


Mouth Pieces, brass, 75c to $1.50; German sien, $1 toe 
Cornets: Bell Front, Orches- 
tra and Circular Styles. 

a ties SreEnets —, net German Bilver,. 
Cornet Boxes..,....000.. 


Cymbals. 


Small size Turkish. 
Large . 


55 and $30 


7s 3 35 and 40 
5 . Chiuese... -20.and 35 
Imitation Turkish..... 1s and 20 


Bugles, Stage & Boat Horns. 
Various BiZ€B......ceccccceeeeee seresssescasereesfl cd, $0, $4, $5, $6, to $10 


Castanets. 
Cocoa, Boxwood and Ebony at $1, §1,25 and $1.50 per set, 


Clarionets. 


(A, B flat, C, D, E flat and F 
5 Brass Keys (different letters) each.... 


J - ” - - 


$ Ato gil 
12 to 15 


13 in = a ~ 5 

13 German Silver Keys (different le 
4 te - 2 Cocoawood 

Clarionet Reeds (different letters) each. 


10 

* Mouth Pieces........ 1.40 

Clasps for Reeds... io 
Concertinas. 


Trmitation Rosewood 10 to 20 keys . sseeees $2 10 $ 4.00 
Rosewood 10 and W keys «$5,610 20,06 


Double-Basses, Bows, etc. 


Double -base 3 and 4 strings. saw £40.00 to $75.09 
Bridges. = 10 

~ Bows. 2.50to 3,54 

Rosin f 7D) 

10 


Ist, or G String $1.00; 2d, OVA ts. 
3d,or A String 2.50; 4th,or E 


Drums. 


Toy Drums 9 sizes, from 


te 10 £4 each 


Tenor Drums, plain $7 and §8; good...... . $0.00 to glow 
Fancy Finished, Biz $15, $25 to $40.00 
Bass Drums 25 to 36 inches.. to 2000 


Toy Drum Sticks. 


encore ete 0) 2 


Tenor Drum Sticks, plain 40c; ccenn . .$l per pair 
Fancy Sticks with Ivory & Ger. Silver tips..$3.C0 to $ 5.50 
Fine Ebony Sticks.. LAN to 2.00 
Base Drum Sticks..... to 1.50 


Cords, Slugs, ete, 


Drum Heads. 


Snares 75c; Snare fasteners 75c, 


14 to 16 Inches, calf skin.. ih 4 1 
19 to 22 a = ese ~ 1.50 to 2.00 
30 to 34 * 2 a $.50 10 4.50 
36 to 40 “ ees 5.0 to 6.00 
14 to 16 Sheep-skin.. BO to | 75 
19 to 22 = ata 90 to 1.25 
30 to 40 2.50 
(Band C.) 
Maple 30c; Imitation Ebony otc; Satinwood............ 75 
Cocoa $1; Ebony $1.50; extra finished...... ..... $2.00 to $3.00 
German Silver and White Metal... 4.00 to 6.00 
Fife Tubes... «manasa sSanksstusgioeasskeee ...40¢c, 50e and 75 
Flageolets. 
(D and B.) 
Boxwood, one key plain .$2.00 and $3.00 
= 5 tipped.. 2.50 and 3,50 
Cocoawood, one key... ... 4.00 and 5.60 
% four keys, tipped.. ea 6.00 


Flutes—A/l/ Sizes. 


All our Flutes, Fifes and Flageolets are of American 
make and are warranted not to erack, unless carelessly 
used, and will be exchanges if found imperfect, provided 
they are returned in good order and within a reasonable 


time. We Beer. none of the cheap imported yoods, 
Boxwood, one key plain $1; tipped........ .. 2,00 
¥ four lipped ik $ 400to 5,00 
Cocoawood, one Key.. 3.00to 4.00 
| four Keys, wi 6.00 to = 7.00 
= "5 10.00 
“4 six keys... 12.00to 15.00 
2 eight keys . 16.00 to 20.00 
Extra finished flutes at .. 35, 50,00 to 150.00 
13-keyed Diatonic and Bo 150.00 to 200.00 
Piccolos and Octave Flutes, one key .. 1.00to 3.00 
‘a - a four keys. 6.00to 8,00 
= 2 & six keys.. 8.00 to 10.00 
Fiute Swabs.... peddantenmaiiion 60 to 75 
Flute Boxes veeee $1.25, $1.50, 2.00t0 5,00 
Flutinas. 
8 keyed Flutinas .. 
Wi 25 - . 3 
| eos “ ee msvessbissweseesss 2640 20 
French Harps, or Harmon- 
« 1CONn1S. 
Twenty different sizes, frOmM ........0000« 2c to $10 
Guitars. 
Small size for girls.............+. . $7, $10 and $15 
Ordinary size, Peg Head .. aasand. 6 
~ . Patent Head Sand 10 
Good quality................ 12, lband 18 
Rosewood, American n. 2 2and 2% 
Martin’s Guitars, all kinds... 4) to 100 


Our Guitars are made from wel ned wood, and 
will be found much superior to the imported Guitars, 
which are in most cases imperfect; andin nine cases out 
of teu, will split on the slightest exposure, 


Guitar Strings. 


We keep none but the best French, German and. Ital- 
jan make. 


Ist or K, German 30c and $ 40 
2d or B, French. 40 
3d or G. French Est) 
Ath or D best wr: 2 
hthorA . - 25 


6thork . “3 

Best Italian, per set.. 
Best French ay ad 
Guitar Boxes, paper boards,... 
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eererey 
are 
Sha 


fe wooden boards.. ween 4.50 and 5,50 
Guitar Pegs, wood 10¢ and 20¢e each; Ivory set 5.00 
Guitar Bridges $1; pins 5c and 10e each; buttons 20 
Guitar Patent Heads, brass ,$t; German silver 5.00 
Capo d’Astros, wooden 0c to dc; brass. ....... 2.50 


Harp Strings. 


Best French and German Gut Strings, per set $8 and § 9 
fe -3 Wrapped strings. 9and 10 
Harp Tuning Hammers ............ sibeasnesecses ebaegedne ~itand» 2 


Music Boxes. 


Two tunes, tin shell and wood cases... 
Three’ . Fs * 
Four 


-F 5tOFG 8 
- &8to 12 


~j12to .25 


, $40" 50 to 100 


Larger sizes In Rosewood Cases... 


Music Folios. 
Pigtwy wilh MALDI eS BIGGS cc ccnvessesessnecvncensneesserevnecssracnans $ 75 
é 1.0 


- tw 


: Imitation cloth with ‘Music’ stamp on sides... 
Cloth = s Pm a 
Cloth with fancy gilding, etc., on sides. 
Spring Back, plain §1.50; with gilding.. 


Patent Self-binders, in marble .. 
a - cloth 2.1 
* . gilding 2. 
é Morocco - aoaae eevee 4.00 
‘“ es morocco back, lock and key.,...... 3.40 
Music wrappers, plain, 75¢ and $1; MOLOCCO ........0000 1.50 
Blank Musie Books. 
tand-books, paper backs, 5x6% in..... ye] 
- oil-cloth backs, 5x6}4 in et) 
é stiff Backs, 54 x6} in ...... 
No, 3 Copying-books, 24 pages 7/4x9/2 in 25 
No, 2 mm 40 £ o ie 35 
No.l - 60 detctaad’ 43 


Music Paper. 
12, 14, 16, 20 and 24 lines, best quality, per quire...........91.00 
Cheaper grades at 7ic per quire, but not recommended. 


Music Racks. 


Portable, for standing ON tables essere serssseeseerenf2u0 tO $3 


Pitch Pipes & Tuning Forks. 


A or C Pitch Pipes, 50¢; A and C combined...............$ 75 


Tuning Forks, A or C..........0. ys scapeeseeeeneae .U0e, Toc and 1,00 
Pianos. 
New and second-hand, from........ccccsecceeeeeeereeene $200 to $1000 


Descriptive price-lists sent to any address on application, 


Piano and Melodeon Covers 


Large Rubber Covers, plain = 
* Pr 0, printed. Ito 10 
Small. lain... 


smal $13; 

$16; la _ sssees 2 
sersesssesevesseees $2000, $3, $4, $5 and 6 
Piano Stools. 


Tron frame, hair-cloth 


Flocked surface, 


Melodeon Covers... 


a plush _. tenseesegesenssasessusssssacse 
Rosewood and imitation Rosewood. 

Piano Wire, all sizes, 7 to 24, per lb aged seemed 

Piano Tuning Hamme". ........cccceeeseessroes $1, $1.50 $2 and 3 

with long handles ........cs008 

best American, long shape,... 12 


Rosin. 
For Violin, in lump 10¢; bDOX 20C; DOSt.......cceeneeeereereen 30c 
For Double-Base............. saeeccassoas cxcoccnapeduacansene saveausseuipyposnee 
Triangles. 


Small 75c; medium $1; larger......... duaisasas dalsesioanyenteeane 


Tambourines. 


Tack, sheephead, 8, 10 and 11 inches...... 
With screws, sheep, 8, 10 and 11 inches 
Fancy painted calf =. - 
Extra rosewood - - opeseeees 
‘Tambourine Heads, sheep 75c; calf-skin..... x 


Violins, Bows & Trimmings. 


$1.50, $2, $3, $4 to $ 10 
15 5to 


One-half sizes, with bow. 
“‘Vhree-quarter sizes, Wit 
Full size...... iaphspanasstaeren ceed 


, , , 


highdnpzioed instruments, ifreturned in goo 
Viclin Bows, common 
= -~ good quality. 
re best quality...... 2.00, 
. Pegs per set,common, 20c; imitatiou ebony 
J . ebony, 75c; fancy inlaid......:..... .2 to 
. Bridges, plain 10c; ordinary 15c; bes' 
. Tail-pieces 2c; ebony 
. Finger-boards 
. Necks $1; Violin Buttons... 
. Boxes, pers boards. $1; common wood... 3.50 
= ne wood, With springs............$£.50 to 25,00 


Violin Strings. 


ist or EB, best German, 20c; Ttalian, 


2d or A, best French, 20c; Italian. 40 
3d or D, best French, 20c; Italian. 50 
4th or G, wrapped, Ac; Silver.. 10 
Per set, best quality, With silver 4th 2.00 
of a With 2c 4th..... 1.3 
se ” French and German....... 75 
Violoncellos, Bows and 
Trimmings. 
Peg Head, $10, $12; Patent Head............$12, $15, to $50.00 
CehlOs BOWS ficteseeccesicctadessrccadeisap stone » $1.50, $2, $3, to $o,U0 
Cello Strings. A, 30C.3 D, 35c.; G, duc. 5.C, 50 


Cello Bridges, plain, 50c.; finer quality 
Cello Pegs, 50c, each; Patent Heads. 


Zithers. 


a0 912, $15, {0 $25.09 
J, lo 8,00 


Different patterns. 


<All remittances should be made by Drafts, Registered Letters, or Post-oflice Orders. All money enclosed in a letter is at the risk of the sender, 


Address C.d. WHITNEY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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$1.00 per Year 


Terms: 10 Cents per Copy. 


**Music is un all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 


VOLUME IV. 


Dib RIOR Eyal Ws NEE: 


1874. 


NUMBER VI. 


A NEW POEM BY BRET HARTE. 


(Refectory—Mission San Gabriel—1869). 


Good, said the Padre, believe me stil}, 

Call him Don Juan, or whatever you will— 
The type’s eternal! We knew him here 
As Don Diego del Sud. I fear 

The story’s no new one. Will you hear? 


One of those spirits you can’t tell why 
God has permitted. Therein I 

Haye the advantage, for I hold 

That wolves are sent to the purest fold, 
And we save the wolf if we'd get the Jamb. 
You're no believer! Good. Iam. 


Well, for some purpose, I grant you, dim, 
The Don loved women, and they loyed him. 
Fach thought herself his last love! Worst, 
Many believed that they were his jirst / 
And, such are those creatures since the Fall, 
The very doubt had a charm for all! 


You laugh! You are young—but I—indeed 
Ihave no patience To proceed: 

You saw as you passed through the upper town, 
The Zncinal, where the road goes down 

To San Felipe. There, one morn, 

They found Diego, his mantle torn, 

And as many stabs through his doublet’s band 


As there were wronged husbands—you understand ? 


“Dying!” So said the gossips. ‘* Dead!” 
Was what the friars who found him said. 
Good! Quien sabe? Who else should know ? 
It was a hundred years ago. 
There was a funeral. Small. indeed— 
Private. What would you? 

To proceed : 


Searcely the year had flown. One night 
The commandante awoke in fright— 
Hearing below his casement’s bar 

The well-known twang of the Don’s guitar— 
And rushed to the window just to see 

Ilis wife—a-swoon on the balcony. 


One week later. Don Juan Ramirez 
Found his own daughter, the Donna Inez, 
Pale as a ghost. leaning out to hear 

The song of that phantom cavalier. 

Even Alealde Pedro Blas 

Saw, it was said, through his niece's glass 
The shade of Diego twice repass. 


What these gentlemen each contessed 
Heaven and the Church only knows. 
The case was a bad one. How to deal 
With Sin as a ghost they couldn’t but feel 
Was anawful thing. Till a certain Fray 
Humbly offered to show the way. 


At Dest 


And the way was this: Did I say before 
That the Fray was a stranger? No, Senor. 
Strange! Very strange! I should have said 
‘That the very week that the Don lay dead, 
He came among us. Bread he broke 

Silent; nor ever to one he spoke. 


| So he had vowed it. 
His face was hidden. 


Below his brows 
There are such vows. 


| Strange, are they not! 
| Snuff? <A bad habit. 
Well, the views 

Of the Fray were this: That the penance done 
By the cabelleros was right; but one 

Was due from the cause, and that, in brief, 

| Was Donna Dolores Gomez, chief, 

‘ And Inez, Sanchicha, Concepcion, 

| And Carmen. Well, half the girls in town 

| On his tablets the Friar had written down. 


You do not use 


These were to come on a certain day 
And ask at the hands of the pious Fray 
For absolution. That done, small fear 
But the shade of Diego would disappear. 


They came, each knelt in her turn and place 
To the pious Fray with his hidden face 

And voiceless lips, and each again 

| Took back her soul freed from spot or stain, 

1 Till the Donna Inez, with eyes downcast, 
And a tear on their fringes, knelt her last. 


| And then—perhaps her voice was low 

From fear or from shame—the monks said so— 
| But the Fray leaned forward, when, swiftly all 
Were thrilled by a scream, and saw her fall 
| Fainting beside the confessional. 


And so was the ghost of Diego laid 

As the Fray had said. No more his shade 

Was seen at San Gabriel’s Mission. Eh! 

The girl interests you, I dare say ? 

““Nothing,” she said, when they brought her to, 
“ Nothing—a faintness!” They spake more true 
Who said ’twas a stubborn soul, But then 
Women are women, and men are men! 


So to return. As I said before, 

Having got the wolf by the same high law, 
We saved the lambs from the wolf's own jaw, 

| And that’s my story. The tale, I fear, 

But poorly told. Yet it strikes me, here 

Is stuff for a moral, What’s your view ? 

You smile, Don Pancho. Ah! that’s like yon! 


| The Birth of the Requiem. 
| 
| Onan uncommonly sultry September afternoon, 
|in the year 1791, a very delicate looking man and 
‘his young wife were seen slowly strolling through 
Leopold street, Vienna, towards the Augarden, the 
|principal public park of the city. Although very 
'plainly dressed, the young couple attracted much 
‘attention, and were greeted by passers-by with a 
respectful salutation. 
stopped to look back at the pair, and with a meurn- 
| ful shake of the head, to utter remarks ,of pity for 
|the feeble young man. ‘‘He cannot Jast much 
longer.” This and similar expressions of compas- 
/sion were frequently uttered. The subject of this 
,commiseration was apparently about thirty-five 
|years of age. As he Jeaned upon the arm of his 
| wife, they occasionally halted in their walk fora 
‘few moments, while he recovered from the spells of 
|coughing which attacked him at intervals, and 
‘seemed to completely deprive him of breath, 


With looks of sadness many | 


With a look of deepest sympathy the wife cast 
| her eyes to her husband’s pale face, while his thin, 
haggard appearance and fever-red cheeks would 
|cause her to shudder with anxiety. When the 
coughing would cease he would stroke her hands, 
;and in a voice of deepest affection would say: 

‘*Stanzerl, have no fear; I will soon become hale 
and hearty again.” 

Slowly the strange pair neared the door of the 
| Augarden, over which were inscribed the words of 

the great ‘‘ People’s Friend”—Emperor Franz Jo- 
seph II—“‘ Welcome to ail.” 

“If no one is sitting in your favorite place, I 
shall be happy, dear husband,” said the wife. ‘‘ Do 
; you remember where I received the first and only 
whipping from you?” 

“Whipping,” exclaimed the invalid, ‘‘ Whipping, 
from me?” 

“Yes; but you-do not care to recollect it, or, 
more likely, have quite forgotten the circumstance. 
| Ah! well, my ‘Manderi’ generally forgets all, ex- 
|cept his notes,” she replied, tapping her forehead. 
|‘* But I will narrate the affair. We had been mar- 
ried about three weeks, when, on a beautiful after- 
noon, we were promenading in these lovely gardens, 
and I told you that my little dog, Azore, thought 
;more of me than he did of you, and in order to test 
it, I asked you to whip me, and in fun you did so. 
Now, do you remember?” 

‘“Oh! yes, yes,” he replied, laughing; “‘and our 
good Emperor Franz happened to pass that way, 
/and, thinking we were in earnest rebuked us. Ha! 
ha! that was a joke.” 

Both laughed heartily at the recalling of this litt'e 
episode of happier days. They had now reached a 
shady nook in the park, where was a rude wooden 
bench, upon which they seated themselves, the wife 
| bringing forth her needle-work, while her husband 
|remained quiet. The fragrance of the cedars seem- 
‘ed to revive the spirits of the sick man, and his 
| otherwise wan, sad face for the time beamed with 
| delight. 
| ‘It is lovely here,” said the wife. ‘‘ Now, rest 
| yourself, dear Manderl, for you know we can remain 
| here as long as you wish.” 
| ‘Yes, dear Stangerl; and now tell me a story, for 
| you know I love to hear your sweet musical voice.” 
| His wife nodded smilingly, and began to relate a 
narrative, of which she knew her husband never - 
tired—‘‘Cinderella.” She had spoken but a very 
few moments when she noticed that her husband 
had fallen into a peaceful slumber, and not to dis- 
turb him she ceased speaking, and remained busy 
with her needle. About half an hour had passcd 
| when he awoke. 
| ‘Well, my Manderl, you have had a good sleep,” 


| said his wife, merrily. 

‘“Yes,” he replied; ‘‘ and I have had such a beau- 
tiful dream. Oh! I have heard such heavenly mu- 
sic. What I have heretofore written is nothing 
compared to what I heard in my dream.” 

‘‘Pray, tell me, what could have been your 


| dream?” 


‘‘Something sad,” was his answer; ‘‘ yes, ineffably 
sad. I dreamed I was in my grave, and surrouna- 


ing me was a chorus of angels, singing ‘ Requiem 
eternum dona eis Domine.’ Ah, it was so lovely; 
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it had more effect than all the church music I ever 
wrote. And then the trumpets, Oh, the beautiful 
Tuba Mirum. Only the angels in heaven could pro- 
duce such music. It was heavenly.” He sat mo- 
tionless, thinking of his wonderful dream, only his 
fingers moving as though fingering the keyboard of 
his piano. ; 

“But, Wolfgang,” said his wife, “your dream is 
but the effect of your ever worrying your mind 
about the new ‘ Requiem.’ ” ‘ 

‘* Pray, be quiet,” he replied, motioning with his 
hands. He continued, half speaking and partly 
thinking aloud, ‘‘ Yes, I have it. At last I have re- 
ceived the long and anxiously thought of Requiem.” 
With a nervous hand he hastily searched his pock- 
ets for pencil and paper; but, alas! he could find 
neither. He saw in the roadside a piece of red 
chalk, which, in the vicinity of Vienna, is bounti- 
ful. He eagerly secured it, and kneeling on the 
ground began to draw staves on the bench upon 
which he had been resting, and in like manner pro- 
duced notes, so that in a short time the bench was 
literally covered with red characters. His wife sat 
staring at her husband, amazed. She did not notice 
the approach of the park officer, who had slyly 
come upon them, and, in a boisterous tone, asked 
what this ‘‘lunatic” was doing. ‘‘ Ha,” he said, 
‘at last I have caught the one that is in the habit 
of mutilating the benches, and I will forthwith re- 
port to the mayor. Stop this nonsense, I tell you, 
I will have no more of it. 

‘““'Yes, yes,” spoke the composer; ‘‘I will be 
through with my work in a few moments.” 

‘* Please don’t disturb my husband,” said the wife, 
‘‘ for he is composing.” 

‘What!’ cried the officer, ‘‘I, the park officer, 
must not disturb him? You say he is composing. 
I say he is daubing, and will allow it no longer. 
Stop I tell you, and this moment.” 

“Tuba mirum Spargens Sorum,” sang the composer 
without paying the slightest attention to the officer. 
This aroused the latter's indignation, and he began 
excitedly to abuse the composer, and demanded to 
know who it was that dared to disregard his orders. 

“What is your name,” he asked in a stern voice, 


“Tam Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart,” spoke the in- | 


valid. 

‘“ What! are you the Mozart who composed the 
Zauberfiote?” 

“Yes,” replied the composer, ‘‘ I am that Mozart, 
and was, at the moment you so abruptly interrupted 
me, composing a new Requiem.” 

“Mozart, Mozart,” fairly screamed the officer, 
““pray forgive me for my rudeness. Why did you 
not tell me before? Then I should not have been so 
rude. Mozart, pray forgive me.” 

‘“With all my heart,” answered the great Mozart, 
“T forgive you; but my Requiem is as yet unfinished 
and I have no more room on this bench. What 
shall I do? 

The officer hastily ran to the east end of the park, 
and picking up a newly painted bench, with a great 
deal of labor succeeded in placing it beside the one 
upon which was already written the first part of 
Mozart’s Requiem. It required but a few more bars 
and the work was completed. 

“Shall I send the benches to your house?” said 
the officer, respectfully. 

‘‘No,” said Mozart, pointing to his heart and then 
to his brow; ‘‘I have it closely locked up in both 
places, and can easily copy it when I get home 
But I will again come to these gardens, and hope to 
meet you once more. Pray tell me your name.” 

““Geppert is my name,” said the officer, “ and I 
shall await your coming with pleasure.” 

‘‘IT thank you,” replied Mozart, ‘and when the 
composition which I have scribbled upen your 
benches is ready, I will send you word, and trust 
you will come to hear it.” 

‘“Rest assured, dear Mozart, God permitting, I 
will surely be there,” said the officer. 

Two months had passed, and Geppert, having 
wandered daily to find Mozart, was as often disap- 
pointed. ‘‘ Pshaw,” he said, ‘‘I have been duped. 
It. was not Mozart after all; undoubtedly some noto- 
Saat seeker.” 

Month after month passed. The leaves began to 
fall. Winter came, and a deep snow covered the 
favorite walks of the park, except the one from 
Geppert’s dwelling to the ‘‘ Requiem bench,” whith- 
er he wandered daily, with the hope of meeting the 
illustrious composer of the ‘‘ Zauberflote.” 

One day—it was on the afternoon of the 38d of 
December, Geppert was sitting again on his watch- 
ing post, waiting somewhat hopelessly for the com- 
poser, when he beheld a priest, dressed in citizen’s 
attire, working his way through deep snow, and 
directing his steps to where Geppert was sitting. 

‘‘ My dear friend,” said the priest, when he drew 
near, “will you be kind enough to direct me to the 
house of the park offer, Mr, Geppert?” 


“That is my name,” said the officer, at the same 
time removing his hat and bowing. 


“Tam the Abbe Stadler,” said the other, “and my |’ 


dear friend Mozart requested me to inform you of 
his severe illness, and desires that, according to 
your promise, yeu will come to see him and hear 
his Requiem.” 

“Accept my sincerest thanks, Reverend Father, 
and tell Mozart that I will call on him to hear his, 
as you say, last composition, the Requiem.” 

The following day, at two o’clock P. m., Geppert 
appeared at the bedside of the dying Mozart, and, 
with tears in his eyes, said: “Here [ am; have I 
not kept my word?” 

‘‘ Yes, you have,” replied Mozart, ‘pray be seat- 
ed. The Requiem will be sung in a few moments.” 

The door leading to the dying composer’s room 
was opened softly, and the Abbe Stadler, composer 
Suessmaier—the young friend and pupil of Mozart, 
the violinist Hofer, Mozart’s brother-in-law, and the 
bass singer Gerl, entered, each with sad and melan- 
choly countenance. After greeting the sick man, 
Suessmaier seated himself at the piano; Abbe Stad- 
ler directed; Schack sang soprano; Hofer, tenor; 
Gerl, bass; and Mozart—yes, the dying Mozart— 
sang the alto. Geppert and Constantine—Mozart’s 
wife—were the audience to this the first perform- 
ance of this immortal composer’s last composition 

The Ht lux pertetuce luceat eis and the Dies itre were 
hardly finished, when Geppert, overcome by emo- 
tion, could not withhold his tears, and in haste left 
the room. Abbe Stadler dropped his baton; the | 
balance of the singers ceased, and all knelt in pray- 
er. The dying Mozart was fast passing away to the 
land where sorrows are unknown. He died on the 
afternoon of December 6th, and was buried in the 
cemetery of St. Marx. A heavy snow storm set in, 
and the mourners did not stay until the grave was 
covered, except one, who, with tearful eyes, prayed 
‘* Requiem eternum dona eis, Domine.” Then he 
laid a newly made crown of roses on the composer’s 
grave, and sadly departed, weeping. It was the| 


park officer, Geppert.—Church’s Musical Visitor. 


Lecocq’s New Opera. 


A private letter, published in an English journal, 
gives us an interesting resume of Lecocq’s new op- | 
era, *‘ Girofle- Girofla.” Its story is something as 
follows:  Girofie-Girofla represents the part of 
twin-sisters, daughters of Don Bolero d’Alcarazas, 
governor of a Spanish province during the time of 
Moorish domination. Girofle becomes the wife of 
Marasquin, a young banker, while Girofla is to be 
wedded to a ferocious Moor, Moorzouk.  Girofla is 
abducted by a band of pirates, and the distracted 
parent is puzzled to know how he shall acquaint the 
Moorish bridegroom, as the latter’s fierce temper is 
matched by unbounded power, and, in his ungovern- 
able rage, all will probably be sacrificed to his ire. 
Astrategem of Don Bolero’s wife saves the situation, 
and gives the opera its characteristic dramatic effect. 
The sisters being exactly alike, Girofle, though the 
wife of another, is persuaded to personate the bride. 
So the Moor leads his supposed lady-love to the altar 
amid the cheers of singing and dancing Spaniards, 
After the abduction of Girofla, Don Bolero had em- 
ployed the chief admiral, Don Metamoras, to go in 
pursuit, by the payment of sixty thousand piasters. 
The booming of cannon was to announce his success 
as he came into port. But the result is adverse, and 
a messenger arrives to announce defeat instead of 
victory. Don Bolero and his wife are in an agony 
of distress to know how to prevent Moorzouk from 
claiming his marital rights, but finally manage to 
lock him up in a tower. The imbroglio hurries on, 
accompanied by a most pleasing variety of costumes 
and music. The authors of the libretto next change 
the scene to the bedroom of Girofle and Marasquin, 
into which bursts his way the enraged Moor, who 
had escaped from the tower. After some resistance 
father, mother, and husband are obliged to yield, 
and Girofle, to save the family, consents to become 
Lady Moorzouk. The comedy seems about to be- 
come tragedy, when a flourish of trumpets is heard, 
proclaiming that Metamoras has finally been victo- 
rious, and Girofla saved. 


A Buasr ar Ninsson anp Lucca.—Neither Nils- 
son nor Lucca can be regarded as great mechanical 
artists in the use of the voice. Musical “ Dry-as- 
dusts” have found just occasion to criticise Mme. 
Nilsson’s singing out of tune, her false attack of 
notes when there have been great musical intervals, 
and her want of precision in the lower register. 
So also can fault be found with Mme. Lucca’s 
slovenly style of trilling, and her way of sacrificing 
the details of the music to give more powerful light 


and shade to the ensemble. None but a singer of 
transcendent power could dare to do this safely. 


Mr. Chubb’s Ear. for Music. 


Our neighbor Chubb has not much of an ear for 
music, but he spent a considerable sum in having 
his bk oes taught how to hammer a piano, and he 
is proud of her accomplishments. He was talking 
with us over the fence the other day, when a scries 
of dreadful sounds came from his piano, through 
aa open parlor window. Presently Chubb remark- 
ed: 

D’you hear that, Adeler? Just listen to that, 
will you? That’s what I call music.” 

Then there was a few additional bangs on the 
instrument, a flourish or two, and then more dis- 
cordant thumping. . 

“Splendid, isn’t it ?” said Chubb: “Mary Jane’s 
bustin’ the music right out of that machine, you ob- 
serve. ‘Them’s the Strauss waltzes, I believe, she’s 
raslin’ with now. Just listen.” 

We remarked that from the energy displayed 
Mary Jane at least seemed to be really in earnest. 
But whether she was treating Mr. Strauss exactly 
right was an open question. 

“T don’t know nothin’ about music, Adeler,” ob- 
served Chubb, ‘‘but I kin tell the real thing when I 
hear it, and I kin sit and hear Mary Jane play them 
waltzes and the Maiden’s Prayer until it makes me 
cry like a child.” 

We asserted that if she played those compositions 
as she was doing now, it would make anybody cry 
—a deaf mute would shed tears. 

‘‘ Listen to that now, will you?” exclaimed Chubb, 
as a wild tumult of sound came from the parlor. 
‘‘Isn’t that splendid? If I didn’t know it was Mar 
Jane a tearin’ around among them waltzes, I’d think 
it was one of them fellers who play at the concerts. 
Let’s go over and hear her.” 

We entered the house and sought the parlor. 
Mary Jane was nowhere to be seen, but to the infi- 
nite disgust of Chubb there was a red haired man, 


| with a fist as big as a loaf of bread, tuning the piano. 


Chubb asked us not to tell anybody, and we won't. 
It is related here in confidence, and it must go no 
further.—Max Adeler'. 


‘Rules for Playing onto a Organ in Meeting. 


When the preacher comes in and neals down in 
the pool-pit, pool out all the stoppers. That’s wot 
the stoppers is for. 

When a him is gave out to be sung, play over the 
whole toon before singing, but be sure to play it so 
they can’t tell whether it’s that toon or some other 
toon. It will amoose the people to guess. 

When you play the interloode, sometimes pool all 
of the stoppers out, and sometimes pool them al] in. 
The stoppers are made to pool out and in. 

Play from the interloods into the toon without 
lettin them know when the toon begins. This will 
teach them to mind their business. Always play the 
interloods faster or slower than the toon. This will 
keep it from being the same time as the toon. 

If the preacher gives out 5 virces play 4—too many 
virces is teejus. 

Dooring the sermon go out of the church and cum 
back in time for the next toon. This will show 
you don’t mean to be hard on the preacher by havin 
too nany listenin to him at onst. 


EvijentLy A NIcE Giri. —<An irrepressible writ- 
er in the Washington Capital writes that ‘ Miss Sara 
Jewett is a beautiful girl. She is without exception 
the most beautiful creature we ever saw upon the 
stage. A blonde with dark eyes, her complexion is 
brilliant, her hair a mass of netted sunlight, while 
her perfect head rests upon her rounded neck with 
the swan-like ease and grace of a sculptor’s dream. 
Add to this a full, perfect and yet petite figure, and 
you have one of the most charming creatures heaven 
ever lost to Paradise, and men gained for the stage.” 


SHAKSPEARF’S GLOVES.—The pair of Shakspeare’s 
gloves which were presented to Garrick, in 1764, were 
bequeathed by Mrs. Garrick to Mrs. Siddons, who 
left them to her daughter, by whom they were given 
to Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble. Mrs. Kemble has 
now presented these gloves to Mr. Horace H. Fur- 
ness, of Philadelphia, the editor of the new variorum 
editon of Shakspeare. 


Truk, On Kine.—The Cincinnati Zines felicit- 
ously remarks that the Capoul who has forgotten 
how very pretty he is, how very handsome his 
clothes are, how nicely his gloves fit him, how accu- 
rately his hair is parted in the middle, and what a 
lady-killer he is generally, will be a great improve- 
ment over the present Capoul. 
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Our Boston Letter. 


Tur Truirp TRIENNIAL FESTIVAL OF THE HANDEL 


AND Haypn Socirrery—A SERIES OF SUCCESSFUL | 


ConcEeRTS—SuNpRY NOveEs. 

Correspondence of the Song Journal. 
Boston, May 15, 1874. 

My letter, this month, will be devoted almost whol- 
ly to an account of the third triennial festival of the 
Handel and Haydn Society, recently held here, chiefly 
for the reason that the affair demands all the atten- 
tion your space will afford me, and also on account 
of the dearth of other musical entertainments. The 
festival virtually closed the musical season of 1873-4, 
although a few scattered concerts yet remain to be 
given, Taken altogether, the season has been one of 
unexampled activity, and, let me add, that there has 
been a perceptible improvement over previous sea- 
sons in the character of the great mass of the music 
given. 

THE HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 


The festival was the fourth grand affair of the kind 
given by the Handel and Haydn Society, and the 
third of the regular triennial series. In 1865 the so- 
ciety celebrated its fiftieth anniversary, and performed 
Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise,” Haydn’s ‘ Crea- 
tion,” Handel’s “Israel in Egypt,” Mendelssohn’s 
“ Elijah,” and Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.” The first of the 
triennial festivals took place in 1868, when Mendels- 
sohu’s ‘Hymn of Praise,’ Handel’s ‘“‘ Samson,” Men- 
delssohn's ‘St. Paul,” Haydn’s ‘“ Creation,” and 
Handel’s “ Messiah” were sung. The lamented Ma- 
dame Parepa-Rosa was one of the chief vocalists. 
- The second triennial, held in 1871, was participated 
in by Madame Rudersdorff, Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
and some of our best American singers, and the prin- 
cipal works performed were Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah,” 
Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt,” Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony, selections from Bach’s ‘“ Passion Music,” Ben- 
nett’s “ Woman of Samaria,’ und Handel’s “ Mes- 
siah.” 

THE FESTIVAL or 1874. 


The festival recently held was on a precisely similar 
scale to the others, but the programme was of a more 
important character, on account of the new, or com- 
paratively unknown works it contained. For exam- 
ple, the greater part of Bach’s St. Matthew ‘ Passion 
Music” was given, and two new works by native 
composers—Dudley Buck’s setting of the Forty-sixth 
Psalm, and John Knowles Paine’s oratorio, ‘St. Pe- 
ter,” were also heard. The society had the assistance 
of Theodore Thomas and his superb orchestra through- 
out the festival, the musi:ians being reinforced by 
thirty musicians of our own city. This made up an 
orchestra of about eighty. A year ago Mr. Thomas 
took the Handel and Haydn Society to New York, 
paying their expenses, and treated that city to a mu- 
sical festival of a high order. This year he repaid 
the compliment of the Bostonians by aiding them 
with his orchestra. The result of combining two such 
grand musical elements as the Handel and Haydn 
Society and the Thomas Orchestra was as near per- 
fection as we may expect to arrive, or listen to in a 
worldly state of existence. The chief soprano, this 
year, wus Miss Edith Wynne, who was engaged to 
come over from Europe expressly to take part in the 
festiva!. Mrs. H. M. Smith and Mrs. Julia Houston 
West also appeared as leading sopranos; for contral- 
tos we had Miss Anna Louise Cary and Miss Ade- 
laide Phillipps; for tenors, Mr. ‘Nelson Varley and 
Mr. W. J. Winch; and for bassos, Messrs. M. W. 
Whitney, J. F. Rudolphsen, and J. F. Winch. Mr. 
Zerrahn conducted all the choral performances, and 
alternated with Mr. Thomas in conducting at the 
symphony concerts, Mr. B. J. Lang was the organist. 


SHE FIRST DAY, 


The festival opened on Tuesday evening, the 5th, 
with a very fine performance of Handel’s oratorio of 
“Judas Maccabeeus.” This well known work had a 
most glorious interpretation from chorus, orchestra 
and soloists, Miss Wyime, Miss Cary, Mr. Varley and 
Mr. Whitney serving in the latter capacity. For 
once, there was an even excellence in all departments, 
and it was of the highest standard. It was, indeed, 
a pleasure to again hear Miss Wynne’s sweet, sympa- 
thetic, and admirably trained voice. ‘Judas Macca- 
beus” is an oratorio especially exacting upon the 
soprano soloist, but there was no place in which Miss 
Wynne did not fully meet every requirement. She 
has not the great voice, or the broad, dramatic style 


of the late Madame Parepa-Rosa, but she is thorough- 
ly versed in the oratorio style, and is a finished and 
agreeable singer. Miss Cary, too, achieved high hon- 
ors. Although the training of the operatic stage is 
not always compatible with oratorio, it has in no 
sense whatever, detracted from Miss Cary’s fine pow- 
ers as an oratorio singer. Mr. Varley was in his best 
voice, and gave a thoroughly satisfactory rendering of 
the tenor solos, and Mr, Whitney’s noble voice and 


| grandeur of style fitted the needs of the bass role. 
|The chorus gave evidence of long and patient re- 
hearsal. 


Its shortcomings were few and far between, 
and its merits many. 


THE SECOND DAY, 


Wednesday, the 6th, brought with it two entertain- 
ments, a symphony concert in the afternoon and a 
mixed concert in the evening. At the former the fol- 
lowing programme was presented, and admirably 
performed : 

SIVELUULG-——" HUYYANLIO!. scivcne csaccierds eects reaneos 


Aria—"* Ah! guel giorno.” ‘Semiramide.”... 
Miss Annie Louise Cary. 


Concerto for String Orchestra............cseccesscesees 
Violin Obligato by Mr. Bernhard Listemann. 
Unfinished Symphony in B minor............+++-+- Schubert. 
Overture—Midsummer Night’s Dream.”....... Mendelssohn. 

Recitative and Aria—* 4h! Parlate,” from ‘ 
SOA DIAIMNO! 2. clacsincrwas se tanmoaasicnce.cauaana ae Cimarosa. 
, Miss Edith Wynne. 

Variations on a Theme by Haydn................. +». Brahms. 


Aria— Qui s’degno.” ‘Il Flauto Magico.”... 
Mr. M. W. Whitney. 

Vorspiel—* Die Meistersinger von Nurenberg.”.... Wagner. 

The evening concert included Spohr’s overture to 
“ Jessonda ;” a tenor solo by Mr. Wm. J, Winch, “ Be 
thou faithful unto Death,” from St. Paul, which was 
finely sung; the first part of Haydn’s “ Seasons ” and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The music of the 
“Seasons” was delightfully interpreted by the chorus 
and Mrs. H. M. Smith, Mr. George L. Osgood and Mr. 
J. F. Winch as soloists. The Ninth Symphony was 
not performed with the best possible effect, not by rea- 
son of any shortcomings of orchestra, chorus, or the 
soloists—Mrs. Smith, Miss Cary, Mr. Varley, and Mr. 
J.F. Rudolphsen—but on account of Mr. Zerrahn’s 
peculiar ideas of tempt, which had the effect to de- 
stroy much of the life and spirit of the great work. 
There was little of the life and brilliancy—especially 
in the purely orchestral portions of the symphony— 
which made the performance at Mr. Thomas’ New 
York concert, last year, somemorable. 


seoee MoOZart. 


THE THIRD DAY. 


The fourth concert, given Thursday afternoon, was 
perhaps the most enjoyable of the whole series. The 
programme was as follows: 


Overture—“ Iphigenia in Aulia” ............ceeeceees Gluck. 
Song—‘ In Native Worth.” * Creation.”............ Haydn. 
Mr. Nelson Varley. 

Motette—* Hear my Prayer.”’........-ceseovees Mendelssohn. 
Miss Edith Wynne and Chorus. 

Scena— Che faro, sena Eurydice.” “ Orfeo.”........ Gluck. 
Miss Annie Louise Cary. 

* Christus.”—(Unfinished Oratorio) ........... Mendelssohn. 
Soloists, Messrs. W. J. Winch, John F. Winch, and M. W. 


Whitney. 

“God is our Refuge.” Forty-sixth Psalm. Dudley Buck. 

Principal vocalists, Mrs. J. Houston West, Miss 
Cary, Mr. John F. Winch, and Mr. Whitney. Men- 
delssohn’s motette is a beautiful composition, and it 
was rendered with superb eifect by Miss Wynne and 
the Handel and Haydn Society. Miss Cary's render- 
ing of the scena from ‘‘ Orfeo” was a most glorious 
performance, in which the rich and telling voice and 
the admirable method of this gifted artiste were 
brought to thorough and effective use. The fragments 
of Mendelssuhn’s ‘“ Christus,” (composed in Switzer- 
land only a few months before his death, which oc- 
curred in November, 1847) are grand and beautiful. 
Mendelssohn contemplated an oratorio which should 
far exceed all his previous efforts in the same vein, 
and the earnest of his intentions which he has left te 
the world tends to the belief that he would have suc- 
ceeded in this undertaking. ‘The choruses, airs and 
recitatives, although in some measure disjointed, are 
very effective, and show masterly strength. Both 
solos and choruses were well sung. Mr, Buck's fine 
composition was received with great favor, and this, 
too, by an audience which had just listened to two of 
Mendelssohn’s loveliest works. Mr. Buck has taken 
for his theme the same Psalm that inspired Luther's 
noble hymn, “ Hin feste Burg ist unser Gott,’ but, in 
place of condensing it into a choral, he has treated all 
the eleven verses in a broad form of composition. He 
employs full chorus, solo voices, organ and orchestra, 
and there is a succession of solos, quartettes and cho- | 
ruses, Mr. Buck’s music is fresh, graceful, and, in- 
deed, brilliant, and the orchestral scoring is quite 
elaborate. The singers, both choristers and soloists, 
entered into their duties with spirit and enthusiasm, | 
and the result was in the highest degree satisfactory. 


THE FOURTHT DAY—THE PASSION MUSIC, 


| cert. 
|be well known, is the chief composition of its class 


The fifth concert was given on Friday afternoon, 
when the following programme was performed: u 


Overture—* Coriolanus.”. .......ccescocnssasoccess Beethoven. 
Aria—* My Heart Ever Faithful.” ...........-. ecevee »- Bach. 
Miss Edith Wynne. 

Symphony—No. 1, B flat major..... supuebvearcuses Schumann. 
Eine Faust Overture............+. €sseb KepedeiUlan eee Wagner. 
Romanza—“I Greet Thee Now.”........seeseseses Schubert. 
Mr. George L. Osgood. 

Adagio— Prometheus.”............s00++ esses beethoven. 


Welch Songs— | é “The Missing Boat.” 


“A Gentle Maid in Secret Sighed.” 
Miss Edith Wynne, 
Symphonic Poem—“ Tasso.” ......cccccscososesescccseca Liszt. 


Friday evening was devoted chiefly to the produc- 
tion of Bach’s “ Passion Music.” Mendelssohn’s mo- 
tette, ‘‘ Hear my Prayer,” so finely received on the 
previous day, was repeated at the opening of the con- 
Bach’s St. Matthew ‘‘ Passion Music,” as must 


which this great composer gave to the world. That 


|according to St. John is a smaller work; that accord- 


ing to St. Luke is regarded as of doubtful authenticity, 
and remains unprinted, and two others have been 
lost. Although the omissions on this occasion 
amounted to fully one-third of the entire work, the 
performance occupied fully two hours, The elements 


*| intended to be employed in its presentation, are, two 


choruses, two orchestras, two organs, besides a harpsi- 
chord, or piano, for the recitatives, solo singers in 
each of the four classes of voices, and the congrega- 
tion, to whom the chorals were assigned. The cho- 


.|tals were on this occasion sung by the Handel and 


Haydn Society, and there was only one organ, but in 
other particulars the original design was carried out. 
a boys’ chorus of sixty voices being added in the 
opening chorus, which is a marvelous piece of writ- 
ing, and something one never forgets. The character 
of the work essentially fits it for the church, but not 
for the concert room. Although some portions are 
perfectly sublime, much of the recitative is too hard 
and dry for the present age of concert listeners. Some 
of the airs come under the same category. That the 
work is great in the true meaning of the term is 
most true, and the Handel and Haydn Society and 
Mr. Zerrahn are worthy of all praise for having 
brought it out. The chorus did itself great credit, 
especially in the great opening chorus, and in the 
other grand double chorus, “ Ye lightnings, ye thun- 
ders.” The soloists were Miss Wynne, Miss Adelaide 
Phillips, Mr. W. J. Winch, Mr. Whitney, and Mr. 
Rudolphsen. Excellent artists though they are, they 
proved insufficient for an effective rendering of the 
music, which is of the most difficult and exacting 
character. We should, however, commend Mr. Whit- 
ney and Mr. Rudolphsen for their general efficiency. 
The orchestra should have had the benefit of more re- 
hearsals. 
THE FIFTH DAY. 

The seventh concert was given upon the great or- 
gan, Saturday noon, by Mr. B. J. Lang, who performed 
the following programme : 


Fantasie ig GriominOrie.c secede cscs one ncons o¥eeccp se Mahuraee Bach. 
Sonata No. 4 in B flat major, 6 p, 65........... Mendelssohn. 
Improvisation. 

Transcription for Organs of Mendelssohn’s ‘“* Hymn of 


Praise ” Symphony. 
The last of the Symphony concerts took place on 
Saturday afternoon, when the following programme 
was presented ; 


Overture—“Macto Klute... cde abana gape aussie .. Mozart. 
Shadow Song from * Dinorah.”...........--++-... Meyerbecr. 
Mrs. H. M. Smith. 

Symphony—** Lenore.??.... scenssecccccnsccdsvccnnetences Raft. 
Overture—* Genoveva.” .srccceccasouccsnns eoeee-- Schumann. 
Aria—* In questa tomba@.”....ccecsecsecees Satnces Beethoven. 
Mr. M. W. Whitney 
Scherzo—La Reine Mob, ou La Fee des Songes...... Berlioz. 
Scena—“ Softly Sighs.” * Der Freyschutz.”’........- Weber. 


Miss Edith Wynne. 


Kaiser March Wagner. 


Saturday evening was devoted to the production 
of Mr. Paine’s new oratorio of “St. Peter.” This 
work made a most profound impression upon an audi- 
ence made up very largely of prominent musical 
people. The four principal scenes in the life of St. 
Peter, marking the founding of the Christian church, 
are taken as the subject matter of the oratorio, viz: 
The Divine Call; the Denial and Repentance; the 
Ascension of Christ; and the Pentecost. The columns 
of THE Sona JoURNAL will hardly afford me the 
space to give anything like an analysis of the work. 
Suffice it to say there is much in it to command the 
earnest praise of musicians and critics. Mr. Paine’s 
music is noble in character; never light or superfi- 
cial. The influence of the Bach school, with which 
the composer fully acquainted himself during his 
years of study abroad under the celebrated organist 
and contrapuntist, Haupt, and others, is plainly 
shown, and Mr, Paine evinces thorough cultivation, 
knowledge and taste in his treatment of the orches- 
tra, as well as a strong and vigorous fancy in melo- 
dious expression. It will doubtless be urged by 
many that the music is too scientific to become ** pop- 
ular.” This may possibly be true, but it is sure that 
the work will always command the attention and the 
admiration of all thoughtful and cultivated musi- 
cians. It is a fact in musical history that even Men- 
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delssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,” when first taken up by our Han- / 


del and Haydn Society, was thought too dry and 
uninteresting; and so, too, was Haydn’s “ Creation,” 
when it was first put in rehearsal in London. The 
svloists who took part in Mr. Paine’s oratorio were 
Mrs. J. Houston West, Miss Phillips, Mr. Varley, an | 
Mr. Rudolphsen. 

THE SIXTH DAY—SUPPLEMENTARY. 

Sunday evening there was a very fine performance 
of Handel’s ‘* Messiah,” in which Miss Wynne, Miss 
Cary, Mr. Varley and Mr. Whitney participated as 
soloists. This was the last regular entertainment of 
the festival, but an extra concert was arranged for 


Monday evening, when Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah,” was | 


given in excellent style, with Miss Wynne, Miss 


Phillipps, Mr. Varley, and Mr. John F. Winch as so- | 


loists. 

We regret to learn that, notwithstanding the faét 
that most of the concerts were largely attended, the 
receipts did not fully cover the expenses. The loss is 
about $2,000, but there is a guaranty fund of $50,000 
to fall back upon. 

VARIOUS TOPICS, 


The musical public will be happy to learn that 


Madam Camilla Urso has recovered froin her :ecent | 


accident sufiiciently to resume the practice of her 
profession, For atime it was feared that her hand 
was 80 badly burned that she could not play again. 
The last of her classical. concerts, which was post- 
poned on account of the accident, has been appointed 
tor the 25th inst. 

Mr. D. C. Hall opencd a series of “ Ballad Concerts” 
at Tremont Temple, on the 4th inst., at which Miss 
Graziella Ridgway, with other artists, and Hall’s 
Brass Band, assisted. The price of tickets was only 
twenty-tive cents, and the hall was crowded. The 
Bard begin their concerts ou the Fall River boats June 
loth. 

Mrs, Julia Meston had a benefit concert, at Music 
Hall, last evening, when Miss Edith Wynne, and other 
artists, appeared. 

The New England Conservatory of Music gave its 
35ist recital, at Wesleyan Hall, to-day, with the as- 
sistance of Miss Z. L. McQuesten, Mr. D. B. Allen, 
and Messrs. August and Wulf Fries. Mr. George E. 
Whiting continues his organ recitals at Conservatory 
Hall, every Saturday. The prograinme last Saturday 
was devoted to Schumann, and that of the fourteenth 
recital, to be given to-morrow, will be made up of se- 
lections from the works of Meyerbeer. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, Miss Adelaide Phillipps 
and the Temple Quartette will sing at Music Hall, 
June Yth, when George William Curtis is to deliver 
his eulogy on Sumner. 

Boston has eleven licensed street bands, strolling 
from door to door, and picking up stray pennies. It 
is said the performers average from four to six dollars 
per day. 

Mrs. H, M. Smith, Mrs. Flora E. Barry, Mr. Nelson 
Varley, Mr: M. W. Whitney, and Miss Terese Liebe, 
the violinist, leave in a few days on a professional 
trip westward. They are to take part in the musical 
festivals at Cincinnati and Indianapolis. 

The Apollo Club are to give their last concert June 
1st. 

The Orpheus Musical Society gave their last musi- 
cal and social soiree of the season last Monday even- 
ing. 

Theodore Thomas has arranged to give a series of 
six Symphony Concerts, in Boston, next season. 

The annual musical festival of the Boston public 
schools takes place next week. 

Mr. Redpath has a series of cheap summer concerts 
in contemplation. 

Dr. Tourjee will open his New England Normal 
Musical Institute at the beautiful summer resort, 
Kast Greenwich, R. I., July 15th. The following is a 
list of the instructors engaged: B. J. Lang, J. C. D. 
Parker, George L. Osgood, Carl Zerrahn, George E. 
Whiting, John K. Paine, L. T. Downes, Stephen A. 
Emery, H. E. Holt, L. W. Mason, and L. F. Snow. 
This is certainly a strong board. 

Mr. John O’Neill, one of the teachers of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, visits Europe this 
summer. RANGER, 


There was, in the time of Charles IX., at the 
French court, 2 viol so large that several boys could 
be placed in it, who sang the air, while the man who 
played upon it sang the tenor. It was often thus used 
at the concerts which were given to amuse Queen 
Margaret. 


Tradition makes Pythagoras the inventor of a 
musical instrument called the octo chordum Pytha- 
gore, or Pythagorean lyre, which, after his death, 
was engraved on brass and preserved in the temple of 
Samos, 


Music and the Drama. 


GUSTAVE DORE is also a violinist. 

THE hymn for the Centennial—Old Hundred. 

MEHUL’s Opera “ Joseph ” has been revived in Berlin. 

AL of the Boston theaters commence their performances 
at 7:45. 

Ir ig said that Jenny Lind proposes to revisit America 
soon, 


Miss Cary wishes she had been born a soprano instead of 
a contralto, 


PRINCE LEOPOLD has joined the new Shakspeare Society 
in England. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. J. FLORENCE have departed on their 
sixteenth trip to Europe. 


ABt’s ‘“Sharpshooters,” which he is writing for this 
country, will soon be finished. : 


MME. BRIGNOLI has made a signal success in Baltimore 


; as Lady Henrietta in “ Martha,” 


CHARLES WYNDHAM, formerly of Chicago, is manager 
of the new Gayety theater at Liverpool. 

JOHANN STRAUSS, with his famous band, is spending the 
month of May in Rome, giving concerts. 

A NEW operetta, by Johann Strauss, entit'ed “ Doctor 
Fledermans,” is in preparation at Vienna. 

JANE ANN, widow of the famous clown, Joe Pentland, 
died at her residence in New York on Sunday. 


SALVINI was presented with a crown of gold and laurel 
leaves at the close of his recent engagement in Havana. 


THE statue of Donizetti, presented by the music publisher 
Lucca to the city of Milan, is said to be a very fine work. 


THE jubilee singers have made 450,000 by thelr concerts in 
Great Britain. On their return they will immediately dis- 
band. 

FOUR state-rooms Were reserved for Nilsson on the 
steamer Scioto, and even then Rouzeaud seemed to feel 
uneasy. 

THE New York Academy of Music is said to be overrun 
with mice, and some times one will accompany a lady home 
concealed in her clothing. 


CHANFRAU, the actor, is endeavoring to raise a fund for 
the prosecution of clergymen who assail the private char- 
acter of the ladies of the stage. 


THE Norfolk (Va.) Day Book expects to see some enter- 


| prising star introduce a song and dance by the grave diggers 


in the graveyard scene of “ Hamlet.” 

A NEW comedy is in rehearsal at the Haymarket Theater, 
London, entitled “ Mont Blanc.” The novelty of the play is 
a dramatic illustration of the ascent of Mont Blanc. 


Miss CARY has at last been interviewed. She made her 
first concert success under Ferdinand Strakosch, at Copen- 
hagen, in 1868. She is disgusted with her part in ‘* Doher_ 
gyin.” 

APPLETONS’ JOURNAL says, “ Never before in the history 
of our country has the theater-going class included so large 
a proportion of the people, or have theaters multiplied so 
rapidly. 

SATIRE has been introduced in the ballet at the Alham- 
bra, London. A policeman comes in and refuses to Jet the 
dancers proceed until they have shown him their dancing 
license. 

A PARISIAN musical dictionary defines a shout to be an 
unpleasant noise produced by overstraining the throat, for 
which great singers are well paid, and small children well 
punished. 

ADELINA PATTI, by a royal decree of the Emperor of 
Austria, has been appointed first chamber singer to their 
Imperial Majesties, acompliment usually reserved for native 
vocalists. 

CARL BERGMANN, the conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society, will take the place of Theodore Thomas 
as conductor during the summer season at the Central Park 
Garden. 


Mrs. SARAH F. AMES, the sculptor—widow of Joseph 
Ames, the artist—intends to adopt the profession of the 
stage, and will make her first appearance in the part of 
Lady Macbeth. 


ARRANGEMENTS have already been made for a’series of 
six symphony concerts by Thomas’ orchestra at Boston, 
next season, on the same plan that he has followed at New 
York, the past season. 


ONE of the most delicate compliments ever paid to a man 
was that which spoke of the late Jonas Chickering, the 
founder of the Chickering house, as being, like his pianos, 
grand, square and upright. 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, Adelaide Phillipps and the 
Temple quartet will furnish the music on the occasion of 
George William Curtis’ eulogy on Charles Sumner before 
the state authorities at Boston, June 9. 


A WASHINGTON correspondent says, that Nilsson made 
things lively at the Arlington Hotel, while she was there. 
She refused to occupy her room until it was newly furnished, 
and made many displays of bad temper. 


M. GOUNOD has composed a new short orchestral and 
vocal work, called “ The Sea of Galilee,” which deals with 
the miracle of the calming of the waters. The work is to 
take about twenty minutes in performance. 


In Paris forty noblemen, artists and journalists have 
formed a league for the purpose of hissing without mercy 
all immoral pieces, and actresses who strive for fame by 
means of jewelry and good looks, instead of by talent. 


WHEN the celebrated Haydn was asked how all his sacred 
music was so cheerful, the great composer replied: * I can- 
not make it otherwise. I write according to the thoughts L 
feel. When I think upon God,my heart is so full of joy 
that the notes dance and leap from my pen.” ; 


In the performance of Dumas’ “La Jannesse de Louis 
XIV,” at the Odeon, Paris, a hunting scene of startling 
reality is introduced. Twenty couples of real hounds cross 
the stage and finally the stag is killed on the spot, having 
obligingly returned to gratify the spectators. 

Miss WALLIS, while playing Juliet recently at Birming- 
ham, fell from her balcony about nine feet as she retired 
behind the scenes. Her mother, by chance, caught her, and 
saved damages. It was during the lingering look at Romeo 
on retiring, and she did not observe where she stepped. 


A FRENCH trumpeter lately deserted from Belfort with 
all the bag and baggage he could carry. Safely arrived on ~ 
Swiss territory, he took position on a rock, turned his face 
towards France and his pursuers, put his trumpet to his 
month, and played the old melody of Bertrand’s Farewell. 


WAGNER, once for all, refuses the requests with which he 
is s0 frequently beset, to allow concert performances of 
detached pieces of the score of the ** Walkyr.” He declines 
to prejudice, by anticipation, the representation of this 
work, prepared (he says) with such enduring patience on 
his part. 

THE New York Tribune’s musical critic says of the opera 
of “ Dinorah,” recently put on the stage at the Academy of 
music: ‘* The performance, as a whole, was not creditable. 
The only member of the company, except Madame di 
Murska, who deserved any praise, was the goat. This 
animal walked through his part with dignity and com- 
posure, and did not try to sing.” 


TAKING TOO Muce Crepir ro. HimseLr.—<A cor- 
respondent writes from Paris: ‘‘ We went to hear 
‘Le Petit Faust,’ at the Menus Plaisirs, the other 
night, and found the place crowded. The principal 
object of interest to us was Herve, the composer, 
who played and sang Faust. Mr. Herve isastrange 
contradiction to all known Jaws in regard to theatri- 
cal training. One night he just walked on the stage 
and played a part—and played it well. I should 
say it was no small feat to play and sing a tenor part 
in an operette, to say nothing of composing the mu- 
sic besides. It was pretty to see the women singers 
after they had received more than one encore for a 
song, gracefully indicate by a gesture the presence 
of the composer, and thus transmit to him the 
plaudits of the assembly. I don’t believe our act- 
ors, when they are applauded, ever for an instant 
dream that any part of the satisfaction of the pub- 
lic is meant for the author, whose words they are 
repeating. ‘I always get+a round for my Seven 
Ages,’ said to me once the vilest mouther who was 
ever cast for Jacques, I do believe. J/is Seven 
Ages! Oh, Shakspeare! Oh, everything and every- 
body! iis Seven Ages! 


Toe GREAT GENERAL AT THE Circus.—Let me 
tell you what I saw not long ago ata circus. Sitting 
in front of us was General Sherman, and with him 
quite a number of children, whom he had gathered 
from the ‘‘ by-ways and hedges.” We saw him look 
down under the seat, and then haul out a dirty, rag- 
ged little darky, who had crept in under the tent, 
and then seat him at his feet, where, by crowding, 
a place was made for the little rascal. “ Now,” said 
the General, ‘‘sit there, my boy, and see everything. 
Bless me, many a time | have done just the same 
thing, and many a thrashing I have had.” He 
seemed like a child; everything pleased him, and we 
wondered where was the vanity of which people 
talked so loudly. 


Cnorrs AND Mrnisrers.—A<A choir that sings sim- 
ply and only for pay, that will strike for higher 
wages when the chance offers, that has no interest 
in the church except that which the treasury excites, 
has no more right to occupy the gallery and lead 
the congregation in praise, than a minister who 
knows nothing beyond his popularity and his big 
salary, has to lead the people in prayer.—Christian 
Observer. 
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The Song Journal. 


For two years past the undersigned has been 
brought in contact, from month to month, with the 
readers of the Sone JouRNaL. The duties then as- 
sumed—being a novelism in past pursuits—were en- 
tered upon with a diffidence and reluctance border- 
ing upon almost entire want of ability to discharge 
them; but the approving smiles of encouragement 
from patrons and readers have so evened up our 
pathway in labor as to render it a joyous and happy 
journey. 

In severing our relations with the Journal, it is 
‘not improper to declare that during our connection 
with it nothing has occurred to mar the kindly in- 
tercourse with patrons, publishers, correspondents, 
or contemporary journals. That pen or scissors 
have always been wielded judiciously, we will not 
aver, preferring to leave the arbitration to the deci- 
sion of those above referred to, to whose fiat we 
humbly bow. This, however, we do say, that the 
dominant desire of guidance has been the prompt 
and faithful discharge of duty. In our criticisms 
on musical publications and performances, our aim 
has been the most strict impartiality in the line of 
truthful delineation, having no interests beyond to 
sway, no invidious feelings to gratify, no patrons to 


flatter, in fine, to 
“ Nothing extenuate, 


Nor set down aught in malice.” 

In leaving the Sone JOURNAL, we rejoice in the 
opportunity of committing it to the hands of a 
gentleman of acknowledged taste and abilities; un- 
der whose management we hope it may receive a 
greatly augmented support from an enlightened 


community. 
WM. C. WEBSTER. 
Derrorr, May 4, 1874. 


Bach’s St. Matthew Passion Music. 


This famous production was the strong point of 
the Handel and Haydn Society at its May festival. 
How they acquitted themselves in undertaking it, 
the letter of our Boston correspondent clearly and 
intelligently sets forth. He finds something in it 
which warrants friendly criticism, and herein dif- 
fers from some of the writers of the daily press, 
who bestow upon it unqualified praise. Neverthe- 
less, we shall prefer his judgment to theirs; for it 
would be, indeed, remarkable to find a work of the 
character of this Passion Music brought out, even 
by so accomplished an association as the Handel 


| and Haydn Society, without some blemish which a 


friendly pen, like that of our correspondent, may 
not kindly point out, as he has done. 

This St. Matthew Passion Music is the greatest of 
all of Bach’s compositions. Nothing, say the en- 
thusiasts, in the line of church music, can compare 
with it. It was composed in 1728, and was first 
performed on Good Friday, 1729. It is remarkable 
that, having been once performed, it was laid aside 
and remained hidden for one hundred years, when 
it was brought out in the year 1829, by Zelter and 
Mendelssohn, in Berlin, where it created the pro- 
foundest sensation. Thenceforward it was, until 
about 1850, played in that city yearly; but while it 
was resting in obscurity, a Haydn, a Mozart anda 
Beethoven were born, had flourished, and died with- 
out hearing it. 

The Passion Music was written while Bach was 
musical director of the St. Thomas School, in 
Leipsic. When writing music for Sunday, as was 
his weekly habit, Bach selected his text from that 
portion of the gospel set apart for the day, so that 
the music and the sermon of the service would cor- 
respond, This practice he continued five years, 
and it fis supposed that the five Passions, which 
some contend that he certainly wrote, fall within 
this period. That now ,under consideration—the 
St. Matthew Passion Music—is based upon the 26th 
and 27th chapters of the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, and is, as we have already stated, growing 
in repute as the greatest among all the great works 
of sacred music. 

Hundreds of years ago, it was the practice of 
Protestant as well as Catholic countries, to perferm 
such Passion Music on Good Friday, or on Palm 
Sunday. The Catholics in part observed Maundy- 
Thursday and Good Friday with various ceremonies. 
On Maundy-Thursday the bells were dumb, and 
boards took their places in the church. On Good 
Friday, mass was read with the usual order of the 
ceremony reversed. The church furniture was dis- 
arranged, the candles and pictures and benches 
overthrown. A grave was prepared for the Saviour, 
and a crucifix, which had been covered through 
Lent, was unveiled by the priests, who sung a 
miserere as they took the covering from each of the 
wounds. The crucifix was then buried in the grave, 
and the day spent in solemn, reverential worship; 
but on Easter, the church was restored and in holi- 
day attire. All was joy and happiness, for the Lord 
was risen! 


The Lutherans, too, looked upon Good Friday as 
a solemn day—the anniversary of their Saviour’s 
death. Hence the Lutherans in Europe kept this 
day as holy as the Sabbath itself, and as the Passion 
of Christ was the subject of the sermon, it was but 
natural that the music should correspond. So it 
was that Protestants as well as Catholics performed 
Passion Music in their churches. 

The practice of performing Passion Music seems 
to have dated back to the Reformation, and to have 
become obsolete about the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, though in some Catholic towns of 
Europe, the custom was kept alive until fifty years 
or so ago, while at Amergau, in Bavaria, the music 
is not only performed to this day, but the whole 
tragedy of Christ’s suffering is dramatically repre- 
sented. 

We have given this much attention to Bach’s 
Passion Music because of the great revival of inter- 
est therein which has recently manifested itself 
throughout the musical world; for besides its recent 
performance in Boston, during the Passion Week 
which recently passed, this great production was 
brought out at Leipzig, Stuttgart, Berlin, Cologne, 
Cassel, Bremen, Chemnitz, Amsterdam, London 
and Paris. 

To this statement of the origin and intent of the 
work, we append an extract describing scenes de- 
lineated by the music: 


Jesus has been seized and led away. A flute and 
aboe, in mournful, quaint, melodious duet, stand 
out from the dark background of the orchestra, 
preluding to, and then accompanying, the mingled 
lamentation of a soprano and an alto voice, ‘‘ Alas! 
my Jesu now is taken.” As they sing on, each in 
its own heart-broken, long-drawn, sobbing strain, 
lengthening out the melodic figures in grief’s un- 
hurried and involuntary way, the sultry atmosphere 
is ever and anon relieved by loud bursts from the 
indignant chorus of disciples, “Leave him! Bind 
him not!” —‘‘ Moon and stars have in sorrow night 
forsaken,” continues the duet.— ‘‘ Leave him!” 
thunders again the chorus.—‘‘ He’s led away! Ah! 
they have bound him, all pity banished,” still they 
sing, or almost wail, in yet more long-drawn, melt- 
ing cadence; when suddenly the smothered indigna- 
tion of the general breast finds full vent in the 
swift, tremendous double chorus, “ Ye lightnings ! 
ye thunders! in clouds are ye vanished?” ‘The short, 
stern motive is first given out by all the basses; the 
tenors answer fugue-like, while the deep basses of 
the orchestra begin to roll and rumble; the theme 
goes round the circle of the parts; the rolling move- 
ment takes possession of the vocal basses also; 
voices echo voices instantly and sharply, like clap 
on clap of thunder; or in vivid flashes, and the 
foundations of the great deep seem upheaved in 
foaming billows; when suddenly there is a pause— 
amoment of the silence that expresses more than 
sound; and then upon the major of the key (hith- 
erto minor), with a new motive, gathering up all the 
forces of the orchestra, with an appalling energy 
and splendor, the storm waxes to a whirlwind, as 
quickly over as it suddenly came on, leaving the 
awed, excited hearer listening still with bated breath 
‘* Burst open, Oh fierce flaming caverns of hell, 
then!” 

Finally, the unspeakably beautiful and sacred 
Schluss-Chor, or concluding (double) chorus to the 
whole work, It is the parting hymn of the disci- 
ples, weeping at the Master’s tomb, ‘Around thy 
tomb here sit we weeping.” How full of grief, of 
tender spiritual love, of faith and peace, of the 
heart’s heaven smiling through tears, is this tone- 
elegy! So should the passion-music close, and not 
with fugue of praise and triumph like an oratorio. 
How sweetly, evenly, the harmony flows on—a 
broad, rich, deep, pellucid river, swollen as by 
countless rills from all the loving, bleeding, and be- 
lieving hearts in a redeemed humanity. How full 
of a sweet, secret comfort, even triumph, is this 
heavenly farewell! It is the ‘‘ peace which passeth 
understanding.” ‘‘Rest thee softly,” is the burden of 
the song. One chorus sings it, and the other 
echoes, ‘‘softly rest ;” then both together swell the 
strain. Many times as this recurs, not only in the 
voices, but in the introduction and frequent inter- 
ludes of the exceedingly full orchestra (which 
sounds as human as if it, too, had breath and con- 
scious feeling), you still crave more of it, for it is 
a your soul were bathed in new life inexhaust- 
ible. 


Our May Amusements. 


The times are out of joint. The almanac is 
months ahead of itself. May-dayisahumbug. Had 
the times been thus out of joint, and had the almanac 
been thus months ahead of itself when Tennyson re- 
ported the remarks of the May Queen to her mother, 
they would have come down to us, if faithfully re- 
ported, thus: 

You muts waig ad cawd me eardy, cawd me eardy, mutter 
deah. 

Do-morrol be da habbiest day ob awd da glad Noo Yeah; 

Ob awd da glad Noo Yeah, mutter, da matteds, merrieds 
day, 

For ’be to be Queed o’ da May, mutter, I’be to be Queed of 
da May. , 

* 


* e * 


I sleeb so sound awd nide, mutter, thad I shad nevah waig, 

Iv you do nod cawd me loud whed da day begids do braig, 

To shovel da snow frob da sidewaug, till Robid cubs roud 
wid da sleigh, 

For be to be Queed o’ da May, mutter, 'be to be Queed o’ 
da May. 


* 


And yet, on second thought, there may have been 
something like this confusion of seasons when the 
May Queen sung her famous song, for she took cold 
and died before the story was ended. 

At any rate, we repeat the assertion that May Day 
is a fraud, and is, almanacally, wrong. Se we 
plant the May-pole here on the first of June—on the 
first day of the theoretical summer, no matter what 
jit may be practically—on the first day of the month 
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of roses, even though it blossom only with snow- 
drops. As Hamlet says to the ghost, we'll “‘ go no 
further.” 

But the cold weather of the May month just 
passed has been good for the amusement seekers. 
Amusements and hot weather are cool friends. 
They do not go well together. The atmosphere 
when heated naturally beyond the bounds of com- 
fort, becomes unbearable when the blazing gas 
lights in the theatre add their efforts. Therefore, as 
they could be amused without discomfort, our peo- 
ple have liberally patronized the varied amusements 
of the month, 

Perhaps the event of the month has been with us 
the opening of the Detroit Theater, by the Messrs. 
Hough. Since the burning of the cozy little theater 
opposite the markets, there has been no neutral 
ground between the Opera House and the Theater 
Comique. Respectable companies or performers 
coming here found that it was—if we may drag the 
classics into the controversy—Aut Opera House, aut 
Nullus. Woughs’ Theater will occupy the coveted 
neutral ground. It is remodeled from Music Hall, 
which was itself remodeled from the Baptist 
Church edifice, on the corner of Fort and Griswold 
streets. It has a parquette and balcony, is in a 
splendid location, and its success will depend much 
upon the method of its conduct. The inaugural 
performance was given by the Holman Opera 
Troupe, with ‘“‘The Bohemian Girl,” on Monday 
evening, May 18, and the house was occupied by 
the troupe, with a succession of operas, during the 
week. 

Of course we have had minstrels. Like the poor, 
they are always with us. Variety shows have added 
variety to the attractions. But the Old Folks, with 
their Puritanic names and big wigs, have also come 
to us with the good old songs of our fathers; Mrs. 
Oates and her Comic Opera Troupe have given us 
uproarious musical fun; we have had the tintinnab- 
ulation of the bells of the Bergers; and many a 
concert of minor pretensions, with dramatic seasons 
more or less prolonged, have been added to the gen- 
eral fund. 

And so, even though we were obliged to shovel 
the snow away before we could dance around the 
May-pole, the month has been by no means barren 
of many attractive amusements. 

Outside of our city, the State has been, in the way 
of amusements, rather dull. East Saginaw and 
Grand Rapids, however, are notable exceptions. 
At East Saginaw the children of the public schools, 
instructed by Prof. A. B. Roney, and aided and 
abetted by some local professional and amateur 
talent, gave two concerts at the Academy of Music, 
during the week ending May 9, to large audiences. 
The object of these Jubilee Concerts, as they were 
styled, was to raise money for the purchase of a 
piano for the Hoyt Street School and an organ for 
the High School. The children were assisted by 
Prof. Tibbetts and his pupils. Miss Johanna Kren- 
kall, the Saginaw soprano, and Miss Ida Moore, of 
Saginaw City, a fine contralto, also lent their wel- 
come services to the event, and it was eminently 
successful. The attendance taxed the Academy to 
its utmost, and the net proceeds, $804, indicate that 
the object for which five hundred children sung, 
was accomplished. On the 12th of May, Grand 
Rapids dedicated a new opera house of 1,500 auditor 
capacity, by the performance of “London Assur- 
ance” by a Chicago company, Blanche DeBar taking 
the part of Lady Gay Spanker. The new theater 
contains a stage 66 by 83 feet. The citizens are 
greatly pleased with it, and Lucca, with a full 
Italian opera company, is among their expectations. 
The edifice is called Powers’ Opera House, in honor 
of its proprietor. 


A New York paper objects to Bristow’s ‘‘ Sympho- 
ny,” and graphically says that ‘‘it is like Broadway 
—wherever one goes he meets a friend.” 


Domestic Opera. 


Several months ago, in an article in the Sone 
JOURNAL treating of the opera, we asserted that an 
opera was a musical drama; that bereft of its music 
it was merely a play; or that, bereft of dramatic 
action, it was but a concert. The truth of the last 
branch of that proposition was perfectly demon- 
strated by the recent performance of ‘‘ La Somnam- 
bula,” by the Nicolao Philharmonic Society, of this 
city. The beautiful composition was not presented 
as an opera, but was sung with solo and chorus, 
without dramatic costume, and without any attempt 
at dramatic effect. It was, in fact, but a concert, 
pure and simple, and yet the well known airs and 
choruses of ‘‘La Somnambula” have seldom been 
heard to better advantage in Detroit. It is not our 
intention to write a criticism of the performance, 
but to comimend to the Philharmonic society the 
suggestion that they should continue what has, been 
so well begun, and give us, as they did ‘‘ Somnam- 
bula,” a series of operas, even though they be de- 
void of the dramatic element. In ‘‘Somnambula” 
they gave us the favorite points, whether chorus or 
solo, with great acceptance. Bishop’s orchestra, 
strengthened for the occasion, was admirable. YVo- 
calization and instrumentation being thus guaran- 
teed, nothing is wanting to the success of the un- 
dertaking; and these guarantees, now practicable on 
the part of the Philharmonics, will be accepted by 
the people of Detroit, who are ready, as perhaps 
the Philharmonics are already aware, to give them 
their support. 

A few years since, before our opera house was an 
accomplished fact, a German society brought out, 
at Young Men’s Hall, the opera of ‘“ Stradella,” 
wholly, we believe, unless Lotta, the tenor, was an 
exception, with local talent. The performances of 
“‘Stradella” by this society gave great satisfaction, 
were well attended, promised better things in the 
future, but, for some unexplained reason, were 
never continued. The prices were popular, there 
were no four dollar seats in the house; there were, 
of course, no Brignolis nor Luccas to carry off the 
honors; but the singing gave very excellent satisfac- 
tion nevertheless. Within the last two months, the 
Chicago Leider Kranz, under Balatka’s direction, 
has performed “ Masaniello” with great success in 
that city. There, too, they had neither Brignolis 
nor Luccas, and yet their entertainments were pro- 
nounced of a high order, and were musically and 
monetarily successful. Cleveland, Cincinnati, and 
other places, have made similar experiments, and 
with similar results; and we hope to see the Nicolao 
Philharmonic Society preparing themselves for a 
winter campaign of opera in this city. The people, 
ladies and gentlemen of the society, are ripe for it. 


The New Music. 


The music which reaches us this month consists 
of ‘‘Feu Follet,” the Will o’ the Wisp, a fine com- 
position, by Jungman, not at all difficult; ‘‘ Spring 
Flowers,” by H. C. Cabet, a very pretty waltz, sim- 
ple and well calculated for beginners at the piano; 
“The Two Cousins,” a duet by Glover, the words 
with a humorous inclination, being wedded to some 
excellent music. In addition to these, the publish- 
ers have borne our elderly friends in mind, and it 
will make their old hearts wink with delight to hear 
their daughters bring out in their own native sim- 
plicity, and without a note of ornamentation or 
display, the airs of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” ‘‘ Fishers’ 
Hornpipe,” ‘‘ Bonaparte Crossing the Rhine,” and 
‘Bonaparte Crossing the Alps.” These pieces are 
all from the press of C. J. Whitney & Co., 197 Jef- 
ferson Avenue, Detroit. 

S. B. Smith & Co., of Flint, have published the 
“ Banquet Waltz,” by H. W. Fairbank, which is, as 
its name indicates, a small feast of good things mu- 
sical, arranged for the cabinet organ or the piano. 
For sale by C. J. Whitney & Co. 


In addition to the music herein mentioned, we 
have received two pamphlet publications from the 
National Temperance Society and Publication 
House, 58 Reade Street, New York. One is an ad- 
dress to the New York M. E. Preachers’ Meeting, by 
the Rev. Isaac J. Lansing, of the Embury Street 
Methodist Church, Brooklyn, on “ The Duty of the 
Church towards the present Temperance Move- 
ment;” the other is ‘‘The Woman’s Temperance 
Movement,” by she Rev. W. C. Steel, with an intro- 
duction by Dr. Dio Lewis—a concise history of the 
Woman’s war on alcohol, containing the history, 
plans, method of operation, pledges, incidents, 
humors of the campaign, etc. 


A SATURDAY night or two ago, during a pause in 
a New York concert of Theodore Thomas, Richard 
Grant White, arising in the audience, advanced to 
the stage, and being well acquainted with ‘‘ Words 
and their Uses,” in a pleasant little speech, presented 
the renowned batonist with a silver casket, which 
some of the ladies of New York had lined with 
$3,500 worth of greenbacks. Mr. Thomas, as all 
who know him would infer, modestly took;the gift, 
and thanked the givers; and perhaps, musically 
speaking, there is no man in the United States more 
entitled to such a mark of appreciation than Theo- 
dore Thomas. And speaking of Theodore Thomas 
and his modesty, who would believe, looking at him 
as he raps for the attention of his players, that this 
demure and downcast looking gentleman has the 
courage, and we may even say the audacity, that he 
sometimes manifests? But appearances are deceit- 
ful. “Who would have thought,” pleads Lady 
Macbeth, ‘‘that the old man had so much blood in 
him?’ And who would think that Theodore Thom- 
as would dare to stop his splendid orchestra in some 
of its most effective passages, and, turning an indig- 
nant face to the audience, declare that until conver- 
sation had ceased, there would be no more music? 
And yet this is what Theodore Thomas has done 
several times. Let us hope that he will repeat the 
reproof until the necessity for it has been shamed 
out of American audiences. 


Prrnars the most successful opera season New 
York ever knew—that of the Strakosch Company— 
closed last month, with a grand series of benefits to 
the leading singers, the climax being capped by a 
benefit for Strakosch himself, ‘‘in which the whole 
company” was to appear. Nilsson, however, was 
absent, and she not being announced, the benefit 
was not as remunerative as it would have been had 
she taken part in the demonstration. Her absence 
was such a conspicuous shortcoming that it has been 
deemed worthy of explanation, and her friends 
come forward with the plea that she consented to a 
material reduction in her contract price for singing, 
but that there was no corresponding reduction to the 
public. It strikes us that this “corresponding re- 
duction to the public” was a matter wholly between 
the public and Mr. Strakosch, and not a subject for 
Mme. Nilsson to adjudicate. The public is old 
enough to take care of itself, and if it desired to 
pay Mr. Strakosch the compliment of attending his 
benefit, at the price he had fixed for the occasion, 
that ended the matter, and Mme. Nilsson had no oc- 
casion to borrow trouble because of it. In other 
words, equally emphatic, though possibly less po- 
lite, it was none of her business. 


Frcuter, who came to this country heralded by 
Charles Dickens as one of the greatest actors in the 
world, has had a varied fortune in America, and has 
finally gone down into what appears to be a perma- 
nently disastrous failure. The new Park Theater 
in New York witnessed his last effort, and even with 
the management of so experienced a manager as 
Wm. Stuart, it was impossible to stem the tide, and 
their venture floated out upon a sea of troubles, and 
wrecked them both. 
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Amer Descier, the prime favorite of Parisian 
theater goers, is dead, and the papers of the gay 
capital are busy sounding her praises. Dumas as- 
sumes to have been her professional guardian and 
advisor; but the whole city mourns her death, as 
that of a friend. She was not a beauty, but her 
face shone with a goodness that was handsomer 
than beauty, and she was the universal favorite. 
And yet, it is said, that her earnings were so incon- 
siderable that she nearly always had to suffer from 
privation, and to live a life of great economy, being 
obliged to walk home from the Gymnase at one 
o'clock at night, to save three francs for a cab. 
Sentiment in the bosom has seldom any connection 
with hard cash in the pocket. 


CAMPANINI made a picturesque appearance in 
Lohengrin, in New York, when, in the first act, he 
appeared with flowing yellow hair and beard, pol- 
ished casque and coat of mail, long white plume, 
and a white cloak lined with blue. As he stepped 
from his barque and commenced the Swan song, the 
effect was to astonish and delight his hearers. To 
his credit be it said, he ignored himself, and con- 
formed in everything to the requirements of the 
composer. This is so rare a virtue with noted 
artists that we are glad to extol it when we find it. 


PROBABLY there are no greater favorites on our 
stage to-day than our own good American girls, 
Clara Louise Kellogg and Anna Louise Carey. Miss 
Kellogg's season of English opera just closed has 
been a most profitable one to her, and Miss Carey, in 
the Nilsson troupe, has fairly divided honors with 
the famous prima donna during the winter campaign. 
Both these ladies have a splendid reputation abroad 
as well as at home, and they deserve all the success 
which has fallen to their lot. 


CINCINNATI is coming to the front. Not only is 
she intending to hear an opera sung by local voices, 
but she is going to have the opera made at home. 
The title of the werk is “ Alidor,” and the title of 
the workman is Mr. Janotta, who has compesed the 
music to Edward Anderson’s libretto. The editors 
of that city who have heard some of the music, de- 
clare it to be bright and spirited, with animated and 
effective solos and concerted pieces. We shall await 
with some interest the issue of this undertaking. 


Ir was reported that Van Bulow was coming to 
America this fall, but the statement is, with an air 
of authority, contradicted. We find an allegation 
afloat that he refused to come because none of the 
piano makers here will pay him to play their instru- 
ments. Steinway, Weber, and perhaps others, have 
employed European artists to advertise their wares 
by playing their pianos; but the Chickerings, whose 
piano is equal to any of them, neyer adopted the 
practice. 


Tue Boston Metronome announces that it takes no 
stock in Nilsson, either asa singer or an actress, 
and that it regards her as the greatest operatic fraud 
that has ever been foisted on our public. The 
Metronome might say a great many things and not 
find half the sympathy in the community that it 
will in its views as here expressed. 


WE have received a note saying that ‘Ione Belle 
Reynolds, the vocalist, is about to marry a young 
basso singer of New York.” Well, as Rip Van 
Winkle says, here’s to dere goot helt, unt to dere 
families; unt may day leef long, unt may day bros- 
per. 


THE only genuine Italian double-bass in Boston 
is owned by Henry A. Greene, of the Germania 
orchestra. It was made by Panarmo, is worth 
$1,000, is over one hundred years old, and is not so 
very large for its age. 


It has been definitely decided to hold the Saenger- 
fest at Cleveland, this month, beginning on the 22d, 
and continuing it one week. Tuesday evening the 
grand reception concert will be given, to be fol- 
lowed on the succeeding days by three regular con- 
certs and one matinee. Seventy societies have 
entered the lists, and Carl Bergman will be conduct- | 
or. The Saengerfest can scarcely fail. 

A BENEFIT was given at Beecher’s church in| 
Brooklyn, the other night, for the benefit of Taylor, 
the oldest organist in the country. The receipts 
were $326, of which Mr. Taylor received only $125, 
expenses, including $115 for the use of the church, 
swallowing the rest. And this church, paying its 
pastor $20,000 salary, is urging him to accept $10,000 
more! 


RUBINSTEIN has been playing in Rome, and_a cor- 
respondent of the Boston Advertiser who heard him, 
says that when playing he appears chained to the 
piano, and seems to be struggling with some demon. 
In one of his own compositions, at the close of the 
concert, “he gritted his teeth, and gave a low growl 
as he swept his hands through some fierce struggling 
passage.” Terrible fellow, that Rubinstein. 


WHEN Rossini composed the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” he 
resolved to compose no more, saying that another 
success would add nothing to his celebrity, while a 
failure might impair it. The ‘‘Stabat” was written 
along time before it was published, and was the 
subject, in after years, of a great law suit in the 
courts of France. 


A NEW opera is announced in Italy, founded on 
the events of the Tichborne case, and is entitled 
“La Causa Ticciborni.” The Lord Chief Justice 
figures as 11 Lord Capo di Guistizia Sir Cochiborno. 
A theme that has made as much music as the Tich- 
borne case has in England, ought to appear to good 
advantage in its new garb. 


Tue wife of Brignoli, formerly Miss Isabella 
McCullough, has been added to the Kellogg opera 
troupe. There are two coincidences here; one is 
the striking similarity in the personal appearances 
of Kellogg and McCullough, the other that both 
are natives of Charleston, S. C. 


WE must be cautious how we pay a thousand or 
two dollars for old cremona violins, as the demand 
has become so extensive that their exact imitations 


are, according to Mons. Fetis, who is authority in 
these matters, turned out in quantities to meet it, 
by skillful European manufacturers. 


REDPATH has organized a lyceum opera company, 
consisting of Miss Clara Nickels, Mrs. Flora Barry, 
Mr. Charles Clark, and Mr. E. §. Payson. They 
will sing the opera of ‘‘ Martha,” the prospectus 
says, With the exception of the choruses. But what 
an exception that is in opera! 


New York having boasted of producing ‘ Para- 
dise and the Peri,” little Bethlehem, of Pennsyl- 
vania, crowds her into a back seat, by showing that 
she had produced it three times already. 


Tue King of Italy is very fond of Punch and 
Judy shows.—Chicago Tribune. Many of our Ameri- 
can soveriegns are “ very fond of Punch,” but Judy 
has few attractions for them. 


In two weeks the Vokes Family’s receipts at the 
Howard Athenseum, in Boston, were $21,000. Some 
Vokes make money easier than others, 


Curya has over five hundred musical journals 
and every considerable city has an opera house or 


two, And yet we speak of ‘‘the heathen Chinee!” | 


- PRESH IMPORTATION, 


We have just opened a very large Invoice of 


Violins, 
Violin Cases, 
Violin Bows, 
Violin Trimmings of all kinds, 
Violoncellos, 
Violoncello Trimmings, 


Guitars, 
Guitar Trimmings, &c., 


Which are now ready for sale, and we Invite every one’s atten- 
tion to our stock before purchasing for the Spring trade. 

We also expect on or about the 5th of this month 1,000 buudles 
of the very finest quality of Gut sp for Violin, which, 
taken in connection with stock now on hand, will make the 
most complete assortment of Musical Goods in the West. Call 
on us and see for yourselves. Vo trouble to show Goods. 

C. J. WHITNEY & CO.., \ 
197 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 
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400 “ 1 “ “40, pipe 
EOD cecarvecccsccscusnvciees 400 00 
500 ss Cs 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 600 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs willexpire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of 4 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Publishers of Toe Soxne JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH 


Don’t put your Foot on a Man when he’s Down. 
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Words by CHAS. VIVIAN, Arr. by @. E. PRATT. 
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Then I vive this ad - vice, En - treat-ing you wont On your heel turn a- 


er”. put your foot on a man when he’s down. 35 7—3 
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How many good men have again and again, 
Given way neath the world’s heayy cares ; 
Por want of a start from a generous heart, 
Whose fortune’s been brighter than theirs. 
And time after time we hear of some crime, 
Induced by sad poverty keen, 
‘That might have been stayed, had an effort been made, 


Before he’d such misery seen, 
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Cuorvus.—Then I give this advice, ete. 


Don't put your foot on aman when he's down. 357—3 


Misfortune’s cold shade visits every grade, 
The rich man as well as the poor, 
Then hesitate net, while wealth you have got, 
To help whom you can from your store ; 
Ere long it may be fate’s cruel decree 
Your hopes fairest prospects to smother ; 
You'll surely find then, kind, good-hearted nen 
To help you as you’ve helped some other. 


Cuorvus.—Then I give this advice, ete. 


J. M. Aumstronc, Music Tyrocrarier, 138 So. Ficutu St, Prtvraperenta. 
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tar We will send, post-paid, any piece of Music, or Music book, to any part of the United States on receipt of the marked price. 
doing up our mail packages, and by our system of packing we can guarantee to send the finest bound books free of damage. 
tant parts of the country, who order all their music and books by mail, thus saving expense of freight and useless delays. 


Valuable Music Books, published by White, Sm 


298 & 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


We are very particular ia 
We have customers in the moat dis 
Tt is a branch of our business that ie 


constantly increasing, and we take great pains to see that all goods leaving our store are carefully packed and properly directed. In remitting, send a Posta! Order, 


o1 draft on New York, payable to our order, and we will hold ourselves responsible for its safe arrival, 


Petersilea’s Piano-Forte System 


ENLARGED and REVISED. 


This Popular Method is unlike any other ever issued. Its 
success in the PETERSILEA MUSIC SCHOOL, is 
more than endorsed by the demand for it since issued. The 
plan of the work is original. Musical form is constantly kept 
mm view. Previous training of the hands before scale practice is 
a special feature. It is claimed that there is no method in the 
world equal to the Petrrsivea for giving Delicacy ef Touch, 
Rapid Execution and Equality of Tone. ‘The work is. strictly 
progressive, and the laws of Harmony are kept closely in 
remembrance. Elegant cloth binding and lettered. 

Price, oniy $3.00. 


Boston Conservatory Hiethod for the Piano 


WITH ENGLISH FINGERING, 
By JULIUS EICHBERG. 


‘The Author did not originally design issuing an edition of this 
work with the so-called Lnglish fingering, but there has been 
euch a cor* "yous demand for it, from all parts of the country 
and the Canadas, that it has been deemed necessary to comply 
with the request. No Instruction Book for the Piano has 
ever become a universal favorite so quick as the above. None 
try it but to like it. It is the most simple, complete, thorough, 
and progressive Piano Instructer ever offered to the public; and 
the price comes within the means of every one wishing to learn 
to play the Piano. Price, $2.50. 


Boston Conservatory Method for 
the Piano-Forte, 
WITH GERMAN FINGERING, 
By JULIUS EICHBERG. 


It is uve fullest confidence and assurance in the great excel- 


,\ lence and merit of this Method that induces the publishers to 


ofver it to teachers, scholars, and the general musical public. 
‘The first edition of this Method with German fingering, has been 
exhausted, and a second is now ready. No additions were 
thovght necessary, and no changes from the original have been 
made in the later editions. ‘Ihe Author and Publishers feel 
highly flattered by the high encomiums passed upon the Method, 
by both teachers and the general public, and beg to assure all 
that they have the fullest confidence in the great exvellence and 
superior merit of their Method over all others. We would 
invite the trade, seminaries, schools, and teachers, to send for 
specimen c pies of the above work. Price, $2.50. 


WHITE'S 
SACRED QUARTETTE BOOK, 


FOR CHURCH AND CHOIR. 


About thirty beautiful Sacred Quartettes are comprised in 
this book, followed by seventeen Voluntaries and Responses for 
the organ, by EUGENE THAYER. All of the selections are 
easy, and admirably svited to choirs and the home circle. ‘This 
book is offered in the hope that it wil] meet the demand long 
standing. Price, 1.50. 


THE MUSICAL GEM, 


A collection of vocal and instrumental music, popular every- 
where, with amateurs and projessionals, as is proved by the sale 
of tens of thousands of copies. 


Come, Birdie, Come. 
Gone Before, 
Kiss Me and I'll go to Sleep, 
Lead us not into Temptation, 
Mother, take me ITome Again, 
O Restless Sea, a Trio, 

Sweet Hour of Night, Quartette, 
are but a few of the songs, sacred and secular, among the 
many comprised in this book. In the Instrumental will be 
found STRAUSS’ Beautiful Blue Danube; Thousand 
and Gne Nights; Nilsson Boquet Waltz; On Wings 
of Love, Barcarole, &c., &c. It is the cheapest and 


most desirable music book tor home use in the market. 


Paper, @1.25. Loards, $1.50. Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. 


* ees >. 
Grandpa’s Girthday, 
A LittLe Opzkerts FoR CHILDREN. 
Vhis is onc of the most beautitul lite Operettas for Children’s 
Concerts ever writien. It is seiling by thousands. 
Single copy, 2.5 cents; per Dozen, $2.40. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO’S 


Catalogue of New Sheet Music, | 
AND MUSICAL WORKS, 


will be furnished gratis to all adplying. It contains much 
valuable information interesting to the musical trade; and will 
prove a handy book for reference. It contains one hundred 
and twenty pages of solid matter. We invite all to send for 
@ copy. 


HEADLIGHT, 


The new Singing Book for Public Schools, Seminaries, and | 
Tomes. It contains Exercises, Rondos, Duetts, Trios, 
Quartettes, and the favorite operetta ‘“‘ Grandpa’s Birth- | 
day.”’ By H. S. Perkins and C. A. Wuite. 
_ The Public Schools throughout the Eastern States are adopt- 
ing it 20,000 sold within a few weeks. 

Single copy, 50 cits; #5 per dozen; #40 per hundred. 
Send for specimen copy. 


Phenix Edition Hymns and Harmonies, 


For CATHOLIC SUNDAY-SCHOOLS and HOMES. 


The best and most complete for the price ever published 
in this country, containing acondensed Elementary Depart- 
ment, a beautiful and original Children’s Mass in CG, (latin 
words), and the correct Gregorian Chants for Vespers, 
and Hymns for the Holy Mass, (in English,) and a 
quantity of others which, in connection with the exercises, have 
been used with great success in the Boston Catholic Choral 
Society. Compiled by J. F. Loucuuin. Price, 35.cents. 


! 


MASON & HAMT.IN 


CABINET ORGAN METHOD, 


By EUGENE THAYER. 


No work of the kind has crept so hastily into public favor. 
Orders have come in from all parte of the country. Musical 
critics have pronounced the work the dest without comparison. 
Simple and complete, it comes within the means of every one 
wishing to learn the Organ. Price, $$1.50. 


BATLEY’sS 


COLLECTION OF SACRED MUSIC, 


Comprising ANTHEMS, Responses, Hymn Tunes, CHANTS, 
and MorTets, composed and adapted to the use of Quartettes 
or Chorus Choirs, Singing Classes, Conventions, and the Home 
Circle. By Espen H. Baitey. Sixty-four pages in large sheet 
music form. Price, in boards, $1.25. In paper, $1.00. 


EUGENE TIAYER’S 


New Method for the Reed or Cabinet Organ 


It is a thorough instruction book; and those intending to 
learn the Cabinet Organ properly, will do well to send for 
this method. Price, $1.50. 


strauss Waltzes in Book Form, 
tor $1.25, 


Containing Blne Danube; 1001 Nights; Wine, Wife, 
and Song; Morgenblatter; New Vienna; Artist 
Life, and all his popular Waitzes and Polkas played at the 
ubilee. $13.00 worth of music for one dollar and a quarter. 
This book is printed from our Jarge sheet music plates, making 
it the cheapest and most complete work of the kind ever pub- 
lished in this country. For sale by ajl music dealers, or sent, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Price in boards, $7.50; Cloth, $2.00. 


STEARNS’ POPULAR MASS IN D, 


With accompaniment .or Organ or Piane-Forte. 
English text. By C. C. STEARNS, 
Price, in boards, ¢1.00; Paper, 75 cents. 


TROWBRIDGE’S MASS IN B, 
With Latin and English text accompaniment, for Organ or 
Piano-Forte. By J. E. Trowsripcs. 


Latin and 


Price in boards, $100; Paper, 75 cents. 


RicHarpson, Printer, Boston. 


Catelogues of Sheet Music sent free to any address, 


The New Method for the Vink 


By JULIUS HICHBERG, 
(Director of the Boston Conservatory of Music ) 


During the past six years, the Author has been engaged in 
collecting and arranging the material for this work ; a labor for 
which he is peculiarly fitted by many years’ experience in 
European and Boston Conservatories. Hence, althouzh 7 new 
work, every portion of it has been subjected to that best of all 
tests, actual use in instructing. This Method contains a uum- 
ber.of pieces arranged for three and four Violins, which may he 


| used to good advantage in class instruction. Price, $12.50. 


THE WATCHWORD, 


A New Collection of Sunday-School Music, com- 
piled by Mr. J. Astor Broap, full of sparkling melodies, eacy, 
and within the compass of children’s voices. Beautiful 
Choruses, Quartettes, and Solos, for Sabbath-School 
Concerts ; Gems of Tunes, with suitable words for every occasion. 
Clergymen and Sunday-School Superintendents are invited to 
send for a copy. 
Single copy, 35 cents; per dozen. $3.60. 


The Fountain of Sacred Song 
By LEONARD MARSHALL, 


This is one of the best works of the kind ever published, and 
embraces the following parts. 

PART Eoaogcal Notation, Singing Schon] Department, 
and Vocal Culture. 

PART II.—Glees and Part Songs. 

‘PART IIL—A Choice Collection of Hymn Tunes 

PART IV.—Anthems, Sentences, and Chants. 

PART V.—Congregational Tunes. 

Price, Single, 1.50, or per Dozen, $13.50. 


RAYMOND’S 


REED ORGAN GEMS. 


A collection of brilliant pieces for we Reed or Cabinet 
Organ, and will be sought for by every home where there is a 
Cabinet or Reed Organ. R. F. Raymonp. Send for it. 

Price, $1.50. 


GLEANINGS FOR VOCAL PRACTICE, 
By Mrs. J. H. LONG. 


This Book for Vocal Practice contains Studies and Ex- 
ercises from the very first beginning to the finishing of a pupil, and 
is justly called a perfect system of Vocal Instruction. Mrs. Long’s 
extensive experience in teaching, and her great success with her 
Method, is sufficient endorsement withont our recommendation. 


Price, $2.00. 
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DOBSON BROTHERS’ 
Modern Method for the Banjo. 


This is the most complete instructor for the Banjo ever written 
If you want to learn the Banjo correctly, send for it. 
Price in boards, $1.25; Paper, $1.00. 


THE MOST FOR THE MONEY! 


THE-FOLI® 


Is the Champion Illustrated Musica] Magazine of the Country 
containing 


16 Pages New Music every Mor+h, for every 
Household throughout the Land! 


A Full Page Lithograph Portrait every month, and twenty- 
seven columns, running over full of Literary, Musical, and 
Dramatic Literature, Spicy Paragraphs, and Art Miscellany. 
Its Music, consisting of 


Scngs, Sacred Quartettes and Instrumental Pieces, 
ave the choicest melodies published. P.emember the Folio con- 
tains Over $25.00 worth of New Music, and is offered for 

$1.50 PER YEAR. 


For so cents additional, an elegant, genuine “* PRANG” 
CHROMOQ, 14 x 17 inches, entitled ‘‘ HAVE PATIENCE,” 
is furnished to every substriber. Send two-cent stamp for 
specimen number. Published by 


WHITE, SMITH & CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 
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lUSIC BooKS FOR SCHOOLS, CHOIRS, TEACHERS AND AMATEURC 


Esavery Book the Best of its Class, 


THEGOLDENCIRCLE| MURRAY'S NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK. 


NEW PIANO MUSIC, 


By the best and most popular authors. Price, 
$2.50 in boards. $3 in cloth, $4 do. full gilt. 
The book contains over too such pieces as the 
following; 


Aacctvorietacee sd VV aN. 
Baumbach, 
seeees LOUIS, 
.. Kinkel. 


Silvery Waves.. 
Silvery Shower 
Departed Days... 
Lover’s Serenade... 


BY JAMES R: MURRAY. 


Woodland Echoes.. .. Wyman. A COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 
stacy key tel rt 

Angel of Ni altz.. spscescoess IN KOL, . . . . 

ee Sleigh Ride Wallis... Pendergriée. For the use of Public or Private Schools, Seminaries, Colleges, 
Anvil CHOrUS.....seves-+0+ .. Baumbach, Juvenile Classes, and the Home Circle. 

St. Paul Waltz......ccccssserccssssee Vaas. % 


And over 100 other Popular Pieces. 


BRAINARD’S 


New Method for Piano Forte, 


By Geo. W. Brainard. 


This work is pronounced, by all who use it, 
the best Instruction Book for the Piano 
Forte ever published. It contains no use- 
less matter, and is the result of thirty years’ 
practical experience in Piano Forte teach- 
ing. Every page is interesting as well as 
useful. It contains full directions, explan- 
ations and remarks to teacher and scholar, 
and is strictly progressive and practical 
throughout. This work also contains Kar! 
Merz’s valuable “Musical Hirts,” which 
are alone worth the price of the book to 
any teacheror scholar. No teacher should 

fail to examine it. 
Price, $3--Mailed post-paid. 


EVERYTHING NEW, FRESH AND ATTRACTIVE, 


School Chimes 


Will be found the most thorough, systematic, progressive and useful 


SCHOOL 50NG BOOK 


Yet published, and supplies a long felt want of a first-class Musical Text 
Book for Schools. The work contains over 


Three Efundred Pieces of Music, 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND THE FOLLOWING. 


A happy New Year. Haste not, rest not. Pleyel'’s Hymn. Vesper Hymn. 


Almost over the river, Heigh ho! Praise to God, immortal, Waiting for you. 
72 - Ambrose. ae we go. Pretty Bird. pate up preg melody, 
. America. His way is best. Punchard, ashington Street, 
Vi e r if V Oo i C e S Anal tical Musical Table. |Home of the angels. Praise ye the Lord, =e are all ecteieee 
A riddle, ome, sweet home, Queen of May. | We are but minutes, 
5 As pants the hart. Home flies the dove, Quiet Eveniug. | We are happy students. 
A Collection of As wand'ring thro’ the wood.| Hood, Rainy day, | We bless thee for Thy peace, 
taba s sighing. Huntress. in Radiantfrom Thy throne, pepo oe home, 
+ Awake, | How gentle God's common is) Refuge. hat the choir sang. 
SCHOOL SONGS, | Barretl. {Hymn for Morning Devotion, | Ring out, merry bells. 1 Whatshall be my angelname 
r ‘OR Be jolly, Hymn of Trust. Rise, for the day is passing. | When the mists have rolled. 
BY N. COE STEWART. Beauty. Hymn Tune. Robin redbreast, When Sueand I went skating 


Beautiful May. 
Beautiful stream. 

Better late than never. 
Beyond the Golden door, 
Bim, bom, bell, 


Round on the Major Scale, 
Round ia four parts. 
Remember thy Creator, 
Scatter the germs, 

See the river. 


Tam happy. 

If | were a sunbeam, 

|If I were a voice. 

I know a sweet valley. 

I see not the path before me, 


When the morning. 

When the twilight. 

While the days are going by. 
Wilt Thou, O my God. 

Will that not joyful be. 


Price, 50 cents; $5.00 per dozen. 


The book contains over 160 such melodies as the 
following; 


Songs that we never forget... Fi ank Tlowa d. Blessings. |T will seek my Father. Seek ye the Lord. | With tearful eyes I look. 
A Song of Greeting..... Geo. F, Root. | Blest are the pure in heart. |In heavenly jove abiding, | Shepherd. Who'll buy. 

Good Night ........+++. J.M. North, | Brewster. |In the key of © we sing Shepherd. | Words. 

Poor old Joe.. Foster, | Bright summer days. | Jesus, the very tho'tof thee |Sing in joyful measnre, | Words are things of little. 


| Work with a will. 
Yes, I am contented. 


Bring thy treasures, | Jolly old Nicholas, 
Carefully. [Jolly young saliors are we. 
Catch the Sunshine. Joy shall come at last. 


Skatirg Glee. 
Sleep 
Slumber Song. 


Spring is Coming tewart. 


e 5ummer days are coming 


Vacation SOng........:sseeeeeeeeeeN COG Stew int. | Ciarke. Xeep to the right. Soft gale of the cvening. | 
Lightly Row shdsacecewes Mendel. | (lass Song. Laughing Song Soft flowing river. | —_— 
1g ent e ch ol 24 Closing Song. | Leaf by leaf the roses fall, |Soft music is failing. 
Hymn for Close of School, Cole. Let us adore H.m. Softly fails the snow. ional and 
Farewell to Winter........ sesreeneeeMfendelssohn | Come, follow me. Lift thine eyes. Softly fades the lightaway. |Pieces for Devot: a an 
Come unto me. Little Birdie. Softly sighs the sunset breeze! (; 1 ons. 
. . Come to me, gentle swallows | Little Dumpity May. Softly the morning ight. Other Special Occas 
S School Echo Content. | Little Mischievous, |Song of twilight. All nature owns his guardian 
e Inging y | Cometh a blessing down. | Little atar, Song of the water. | Almost over the river. 
Daily guide, | Lulluby, Sowing avd reapiug- |Blest are the pure in heart. 


A Collection of New Music for Dare and do. |Make the best of It, Straight ahead. Children of the heay'nly King 


: ‘Sting £ aan Dear friends, come again. | March, march, all together, \St. Thomas. Come unto me, 
High and Singing Schools, Conventions Classes, | ) a7 ones, ungel-crowned. |Muy is come.’ Still with thee, Dare and do. 
&c. By N. Coe Stewart and J. M, North, Dedham. |Merry Christmas, Sullivan, Dwellers in tents. 
$7.50 per dozen Do your duty, little man. | Method sketch. | Suonbeams, Gentle Shepherd. 


Price, 75 cts.; 
A eplendid Singing School Book. compiled hy two authors 


God is love. 


Sweet and low. 
God's ways are the best. 


|Morning Song. 
Sweet repose. 


| Mornington. . 


Don't crowd, 
Down below 


of great experience. The Elamentary Department is | Dreams. | Mother's love, Tarry, geutle traveler. How gentle God's commands, 

clear and comprehensive, and ; « Musie all new, tresh | Dwellers in tents. Mr. Try, |The angel of patience, Home, sweet home. 

and sparkling. Echo. |Murmur, gentle lyre, The bell, |Home flies the dove. 
Evening. |Murray’s Chant. ‘The best of friends must part|l see not the path before me. 


I will seek my Father. 

|In heavenly love abiding, 

| Jesus, the very tho t of Thee. 
| Let us adore Him. 

|Lift thine eyes. 

|My country, ‘tis of thee. 
|My God, how endless is thy 
|My soul, be on thy guard. 

| Nearer home. 

|No nightrhall be in heaven. 
{O, my Saviour. 

‘Our heavenly Father calls. 


Music makes a merry heart. 
Music everywhere. 

My country, ’tis of thee, 
My soul, be on thy guard, 
Morrison. 

Nearer home, 

Never borrow care, 

Never put off. 

New Year bells. 

|Night Hymo at sea. 

Forty little urchins. No night shall be iu heaven. 
Friends at home. |Nuremburg, 

From © to C thro’ every key.;Qver the heather, 

Gaily let us be singing. Old Hundred, 

Gaily our soug. 0, my Saviour, 

Gentle shepherd, One day nearer home. 
Gentle twilight. One more song (purtiveg). 
Gentle words. QOucemor: akind good night. 
God be merciful, Only one crossing over. 

God is Love. )Our G: ectipg t ong. 


The colony, 

The drill. 

The evernal years. 
|The Jasper Sea 
Then joyfully sing. 

The Lord's Prayer. 

|The Lord is my Shepherd, 
The merry ploughboys, 
The music of the rain, 
The old miil wheel. 

The picnic. 

| The pleasant word. 

|The pure, the bright. ‘Over Jordan. 

|The restless streain. | Refuge. 

|The river's laughing song. ~eek ye the Lord. ‘ 

| The river's song. |Shephera, while thy flock is, 
|The Shepherd's care. |Still with Thee. 

The summer cloud. |The eternal years. 

{The summer of tvil is over. The Jasper sea, 

The ten bleasings. )The Lord my pasture shail. 


Evening Parting Song. 
Evening Song. 

Fair as the morning. 
Fairyland. 

Fairy rays of sunshine, 
Fisher Boy's Song. 

Flow on, rejoice, make music 
Fiower Fairies. 

Follow your leader. 

Fo. est echoes. 


Golden Leaves & Blossoms 
By Charles Kinkel. 

A collection offorty-eicht popular easy Piano pieces, con- 

sisting of Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches, Marches. Gal- 


jops, Mazurkas, etc, A choice selection of music for 
young players. 


Price in boards, $2.00; in cloth, $2.50. 


THE ADVANCE, 


By H.S. Perkins, 
The Great Church Music Book. 


SCHOOL CHIMES, 


THE GOLDEN CHORD 


A Collection of 


Choice Piano Music, 


The most Popular Collection of Instrumental Music ever 
published. 
Price, $2.50 in bovrds; $3.00 in cloth; $400 in 
cloth, full gilt. 


Contains 175 choice Piano Pieces, among which are the 


tollowing : 

Wedding Bells..... daanhepevdpesasnteeas VY MILT x 
Maiden’s Prayer. .Badarzewska. 
Golden Shower—Tremol 

Listening Mother...... 
Remember me,, 
Sack Waltz.. 
Starlight Waltz... 
Mollie’s Dream Waltz. 
Gen. Sigel’s March... Rocce. Martin. 
Little Beauty Polka.. +... Grobe, 


And 165 other beautiful pieces, 


KIMBALL’S 


New Method for Reed Orga, 


By Horace E. Kimball. 


The most complete, thorough, progressive ond practical 
book of the kind ever published. This New Method ts far 
superior to avy other reed organ instructor. But one 
thing is taught at a time, and full explanations and direc- 
tions are given. The work is carefully fingered through- 
out, and strictly progressive, leading the student by easy 
Stages up to the study and appreciation of the best organ 
music. It contains 168 large pages, is printed on fine 
white psper, and substantially boundin boards. Be sure 
and order KIMBALL’S METHOD, if you want the best, 


Price, $2.50; mailed post-paid. 


PURE DIAMONDS, 


A Collection of 


Sunday School Songs, 
BY JAMES R, MURRAY. 
Price, 35 cts.; $3.60 per doz.; ¢30 per 100. 


The best and most popular SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC 
BOOK ever published, The Music is by such authors as 


Geo. F. Root, James R. Murray, 
P. P. Bliss, Wn, T. Rogers, 


ws REisseger. 


H. R, Palmer, A. T. Gorhan, 
F. W. Root, J. M. North, 
H. E, Kimball, 8. Wesley Martin, 


N. Coe Stewart, J. W. Shryock, 
J. M. Kieffer, Jas. McGranahan. 


And many other popular writers. 


THE NO RM AL, 
Convention and Singing Schocl Beck, 
By J, William Suffern, 

Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen, 

Tyke lend ofall others es a Cleuysntien Gan ieee aan 


Book. It contains the author's celebrated NORMAL 
METHOD, and a fine sclection of Music, 


KIMBALIYS 
Organ Voluntaries, 


BSY HORACE £ KIMBALL. 
A Collection of beautiful Music for Pipe or Reed Organ. It 
contains just such music as is needed for Churebh or Par- 


lor use, aud should be in the hands of every Organist, 


Price, $2.00; mailed post-paid. 


SONG DIAMONDS, 


A selection of 


New and Charming Songs, 
Selected from the best Authors. 


Price in boards, $2.50; in cloth, $3.00; cloth, 


Price, $1.25; $12.00 per dozen. 

This suecessfal New Book for CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS, 
SINGING SCHOOLS, &c., will be found superior to any 
work of the kind published, It contains original contri- 
butions from most of the prominent writers, und eyery- 
thing is 


NEW, FRESH AND SPARKLING, 


The ADVANCE contains a full and complete ELEMEN- 
TARY COURSE, a large number of GLEBS, a tull de- 
partment of practical HYMN TUNES in all the meters in 
common use; ANTHEMS adapted to all occasions of 
Chureh Service, CHANTS, etc. Also a department ex- 
pressly for VOICE CULTURE—the entire ovuntents being 
new, attractive and practical. 


God's ways are the best. 
Good morning. 
food night. 
Going to the district schoal. 
Goldsmith. « 
Guardian. 
Happy New Year, 
Happy Voices. 


Teachers and allinterested im the advancement of Vigsic in our 
Schools should examine this new 


toe ody Father calla, 
pr Jorduu. 

(Over the snow, 

©, how } tove the summer. 
0. the merry sunoner days, 
1O. wise litle birds. 

'O. ye sunsy hours, 

| Peter White. 


|he things we love- 

The voice of praise. 

|The watchman. 

The windmill. 

|The world is full of heauty. 
Think gently of the erring. 
Those evening bells. 

| Tick, tock, says the clock, 


pocok. 


imailed pest-paid on receipt of fifty cents. 


A sample copy will be 


The Lord's Prayer. 

The Lord is my Shepherd. 
The Ten Blessings. 

The voice of Praise. 

| We bless thee for thy peace. 
'Wheu the morning. 

| With témeful eyes I look, 

| Wilkgat tat joyful be. 


full gilt, $4 00. 


This hook contains over 100 beautiful Songs. wirh piano 
acconpaniment*, umoug which are the fo.iowing: 
Dreain, Baby, dream . Gabriel. 
I’ve brought thee an ivy lea see Wood, 
When the corn is waving... 
Maggie’s Secret .. soa 
Three fishers went sailing. . Hullah 
Won’t you tell me why, Robin ? ......Cluribe! 


And over 100 other beautiful Songs, 


-(laribet 


Price, 50 Cents; $5,00 per Dozen. 


Any of the Above Mailed Post-Paid on Receipt of Retail Price. 


Address all Orders to S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Standard Music Books Published by Lee & Walker. 


Clarke’s New Method 
For the Piano Forte, 


Has just been issued. 


It contains many new and important features, and 
will institute a new era in Piano-Forte teaching. The 


work is the result of years of careful study, and is) 


from the pen of a Musical Scholar who has few equals | 


in the theoretical and practical knowledge of music. 
Sent by Mail, - - - Price, $5.75. 


The Music Teacher. 


By C. Everest. 


Professor of music in the Girl’s High and Normal | 


School of Philadelphia. Based on the author's practi- 
cal experience, it contains a thorough course of practical 


' Ballo in Maschera. 


| Barbe Bleue. 
' Crown Diamonds. Illnstrated, 


rudiments in yocal music especially adapted to Semina- | 


ries, Public Schools, 


the demand has not abated. 
Sent by Mail, Price 50 cents. $5.00 Per dozen copies. 


Beauties of Strauss. 


A collection .of the most popular of the polkas, 
waltzes, etc., by the world renowned Johann Strauss, 
printed from engraved plates, on fine white paper, 
every note being clear, legible and completely correct, 
with life-like likeness of the celebrated writer, 


Sent by Mail, Price, (bound in cloth, , gilt) $ 


5.00. 


The Musical Pastime. 


Duetts for Piano and Violin, or Flute. 
By Sep. Winner. 

A new collection of popular airs arranged as Duetts 
in a easy and pleasing manner for ordinary players. 
The work consists of 224 pages of new and popular 
marches, waltzes, galops, quadrilles, cotillions, with a 
fine selection of operatic and other melodies, and par- 
ticularly adapted for the purpose. The publishers 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Sent by Mail, - - Price, $2.50. 

The melodies are also all arranged separately as Solos 

for the Violin or Flute. 


, af Violin, boards, “Sp 50, cloth, $2.00. 
Sent by Mail, Price, ' Flute, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00 


The Boston Musical Treasure. 


A choice selection of Duetts, Trios and Quartettes, 
arranged for Choruses in Private, Public, Normal and 
High Schools and Seminaries, selected by Jean Louis, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. It is a particularly desirable work for all 
festive occasions and will become immensely popular. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price 60 Cents. 


Winner’s Easy Systems. 


Piano, 
Violin, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 
Violoncello, 
Music of the Dance, 
Accordeon, 


are the best books of their class ever published, con- 
taining the systems of instruction, by which those 
instruments can be learned without a master, and the 
popular tunes of the day arranged in the easiest form. 


Sent by Mail, - 


Price ie 75 Cents. 


Classes and individual scholars. | 
Tens of thousands of copies have been sold, and yet | 


| formerly 


Ernani. Xose of Castile. 
Favorita, Robert le Diable. 
| Fidelio. Xigoletto. 
Faust. Satanella. 
Fra Diavolo. Illustrated.  Stradella. | 
Gazza Ladra. Sonnambula. 
Genevieve de Brabant Traviata. 
Grand Duchess. Trovatore. 
Hamlet. Tannhauser. | 
Huguenots. William Tell. 
Ivanhoe. Templar and Jewest, © Zampa. 
Jewess. 


| as new operas are announced, 


‘Manual of Music Lessons 


Opera ‘Librettos. 


The Publishers desire to direct attention to the fact, | 
that they have purchased the plates of the Librettos, | 
issued by the American Opera Publishing | 
Company. The iviiowing list of Librettos is now ready, 
| and being the text as sung by all of the Opera Compa- | 
nies, and having been arranged and translated by an 
eminent classic scholar, are superior to any other edition 
Anna Bolena. 
Africaine. 
Bohemian Girl. 


| 


Lucrezia Borgia. 

Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Linda di Chamounix. 
Martha. Illustrated. 
Maritani. 

Marriage of Figaro. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Mignon. 

Massaniello. 

Magic Flute. 

Mirella. 

Norma. Illustrated. | 
Postillion of Lonjumeau. | 
Perichole. 


Barber of Seville. 
Belle Helene. 


Crispino e la Compare. 
Daughter of the Regiment. 
Der Freischutz. 

Dinorah. 

Don Giovanni. 

Dame Blanche. 


Sent by Mail, - Price each 15 Cents. 
Additions will be made to the above list as rapidly 
and the characteristic 


features of these Librettos, quality, correctness, and 


cheapness will be maintained, 


Manual of Music Lessons 


FOR 
Primary and Secondary Schools, 
By Jean Louis. 


Sent by Mail, - 


Price 15 Cents. 


For Grammar Schools. 
By Jean Louis. 


Sent by Mail, - Price 40 Cents. | 


These books are the result of Prof. Louis’ practical | 
experience as Superintendent of Music in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. The best recommendation we 
can offer for the Manuals is the fact that they were both 
adopted by the Board of Public Education of the First 


| School District of Pennsylvania, and are now in use in 
all of the Public Schools. 


A committee of eminent 
musicians selected particularly to scrutinize Prof. Louis’ 
system as enunciated in the Manuals after a most thor- | 


‘ough and trying examination, pronounced it indispu- 


| tenly the best. 


The Silver Wreath. — 


| 
and Trios, each : ar | 


A collection of Ballads, Duetts, 


ranged with a piano accompaniment, embracing the 
| more popular standard and solid songs, excluding the | 
| frivously sentimental, and the foolishly comic Ballads | 


of the day. Every piano should have acopy. The book | 
contains over fifty selections, or altogether about twen- | 
ty-five dollars worth of good vocal music. 
Boards, $2.50. 
Cloth, 3.00. 
Gilt, 4.00. 


Sent by Mail, Price, { 


| carries with it the assurance, 


| STAR, 


| Sent by Mail, Price 85 Cts. 


Perfection®: 
Geize’s New School 


FOR THE 


Parlor Organ or Welodeon. 


Has attained the leading position in Organ instruction, 
and has superseded every other School and Method for 
the Cabinet or Reed Organ. Written by the eminent 


horganist of Grace Church; all the errors and useless 


matter of the more primitive works have been studiously 


| avoided, and practical solid hints are offered to the stu- 


dent. "Twenty thousand copies of Getze’s have been 
sold during the past six months, and its popularity is 
daily increasing. 


Sent hy Mai iT, ARS Price $ $2. 50, 


THE SABBATH, 


A New Work for Church Cheirs 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


By C. Everest. 
The well known ability of the editor of this hook, 
that TWEE SABBATIT 
will be the best work of its class, It will be ready in 
September, and we advise leaders who purpose having 
a good book, and one that carries its goodness from be- 
ginning to end, to send for sainple sheets which are 


| now ready. Neither time nor expense have been spared 

|in the preparation of THe Sapparu, and the publishers 
| have their reward in offering to the singing people of 
| the country, a work pre-eminently the best in all fea- 

| tures. 


Sent by Mail, Price $1.50. Sample copy Mailed for $1.00 
Price per d dozen copies, $13.50. 


The Guiding Star, 


New Singing Book for Sunday Schools 
By Rev. D. C. John. 


Although this little work has been issued but a short 
time, it has met with unusual success, and thousands 
of little ones are now singing the gems of the Guipine 
The subjects have been admirably chosen, and 
are peculiarly adapted for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, 
Festivals, etc. Superintendents who desire to interest 
children in the Sabbath School will use the Guipine 
Srar, as it contains more attractive features than any. 
book of asimilar nature. Legibly printed on fine white 
paper and nicely bound, it js in all respects a superior 
Sunday School Singing Book. 

Sample Copy by Mail 25 Cts. 
$30.00 Per Hundred, 


Lee & Walker’ s Standard Editions 


of the following named works. are the best in all the 
points, which designate perfect books. 

Bertini’s Piano Forte Method.................. Price, $: 
Beyer’s School for Piano Forte, with Eng- 


3.00 


lish French, and German ‘ext. Cloth..... “e 2.50 
| Wunten’s Piano Method.............0.ce-<esee s 1.00 
Plaidy’s Technical Studies. Boards........ be 1.50 
CLaSBi las teatres cuccs ences tas cassie ae ge 2.00 
| Burrowe’s Piano Forte Primer..............- a 30 
| Burrowe’s Thorough Bass Primer ........... 40 
Cooke’@ Vooal) Methodixc.cnweesceehopen .caeecmar es &.00 
Novello’s Vocal School......... asedes tenn aan a 2.00 

| National Nursery Rhymes, handsomely 
Ulustatedss Boards -sivsccts cncesceteuratetecs &s 2.00 
CORI, Piltiiccscatsacateseuatics ctagiien tans memtawes S 38,00 
| Beauties Of Strauss... v<cagederacdssteiwens renters Y, 5.00 

| Mendelssohin’s Songs Without Words. The 
onlytcorrect: edition. .0l.%s<+s5-4 aavaden sxe a 4.00 
| Christmas Carols, New and Old. Boards. « 2.0) 
CIGHIR G1 )t sss apcnadeaxsacsaanceitanne ts saetetantees 5.00 
+ Opersirdabpettde css. <.nicessvenensh ocauatanartadee each, 16 


Ask for Lee & Walker's editions and take no other, 


' being the only standard issues of the popular reprints. 


Any of the above works seat by inail on ee era 


Lee & Walker, Music Publishers, Ne 0. 922 ‘Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Any of the above Publications sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


‘““HAPPY HOURS,’ NEW CHROMO, will be given to every subscriber to THE AMATEUR, a Monthly Journal of Art, Literature, and Music. 


One dollar per year, single copies, 10 cts. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac sent free on application. 


Valuable Singin 


-- 
Ate 
| 
| 


| One Boat, 


| Mother. 


| gentle Spring. 


PETERS’ 
MUSICAL WONTHLY 


No. 73.—Price, 30c, 


| Contains following music: 


Does he ever think of me? 


| 


| 


| 


| 
' 
' 


Song and Cho.— Poor little | 


Tim, Temperance Song & 


| Cho.—’ Neath the white and 
| purple blossoms. 


Song and 


| Cho.—Over the Billows afar. 


Song.—Prince Imperial Gal- 
op. 4 hands.—Blessed be the 
Lord, 4 voices.—Robin Red- 
breast Polka.—Dollie’s Eyes 
Waltz. — paris Inst. — In 
Dst. 


No. 74.—Price, 30c. 


Take this Jetter to my 
Song and Cho,— 


| Jennie, the Flower of Kij- 
| dare. Son 


& Cho.—Spring, 
Song.— To 


—Men are snch Deceivers. 
Contralto Song. — Wedding 
Bells are in the air. Quintet. 
— Beaming Eyes Waltz. — 
Willie's Delight Polka—Hap- 
y Thoughts Schottisch.— 
ippling Waves. Inst. 


No. 75.—Price, 30c. 


My every thought was of 
thee. Song and Cuo.—Good 
Sweet Ham. End Song.— |! 
I'm lonely, 80 lonely. Song 
and Cho. — Don't believe 
them, Darling. Song and 


| Cho.—Vanish not, 0 sweet- 
; est dream. 


Song. — dSoltly 


| now the light of day. Hymn. 


A 3, | 
VOCAL INSTRUCTORS AND CLASS-BOOKS, E 

Cluster, (The.) By Martin, Towne, and Stillman............... Boards. |1 50 
Containing Singing-Class Instruction, Secular Glees, Hymn Tunes, and a} | 

large collection of choice Anthems. Just the work for Singing-Classes, | 

Conventions, and the Home Circle. j | 

Eelectic Vocal Instructor, Class-book for Female Voices........ , 50 

Fairy Kchoes, A Class-book for Schools..................... Dressler.| 60 
A revised edition of ‘Fairy Voices.’ It is unequaled for its choice collec-| 

tion of School Songs and the quantity of popular music it contains. Ey ery| 

thing new, fresh, and sparkling. { 

Festival Chimes. ByS. W. Martio..... ............2..2 20s Boards, 1 50) 
Containing a course of singing, together with a large assortment of Sacred) | 

and Secular Glees, etc., for the use of Choirs, Colleges, Conventions, etc. 

Kinkel’s Forty-three Vocal Exercises................ Boards.'2 00 
For the middle register of the voice, and intended to form a correct idea} | 

of simple melody. The exercises are selected mainly from Concone, | 

Lablache, etc., and will be found very useful for teaching purposes. | 

Fackson’s Singing Class Manual........ Woghis: 5 tifiste.\a,0, 8H Boards.| 75. 
Thirteenth edition, with appendix. An excellentawork. 

Lablache’s Method for Bass Voice............. ifs eptemeete Boards.\4 00 
Ask for Peters’ Edition. It is by far the best copy. | 

Ludden’s School for the Voice.........................4. Boards. 3 59! 
A new and comprehensive method, pronounced by critics to be superior! 

to all other methods. We are particularly anxious that teachers should give 

this work a shorcags examination, as we feel confident they will adopt it in 

preference to all other works. } 

Peters? Art of Singing. By W. C. Peters.................5. Boards. )3 00) 
Great care has been taken to give a clear, simple, and progressive system) } 

of elementary instruction, together with exercises and melodious examples. | 

Plays for the Kindergarten. By C. J. Richter............. Paper.) 39) 
A collection of easy songs, introducing gymnastic exercises. English 

and German text. | 

Song Echo, (fhe.) A Class-book. By H.S. Perkins......... Boards. 55 
Over one hundred thousand in use. The contents are new and good, and | 

can be found in no other school-book, | | 

= | 
BOUND COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. | 

| | 

ol delet J Lights, Containing a collection of favorite sacred Boards. 4 75) 
songs, duets, and songs with choruses. Embracing selections Gilt....|9 59) 
from the works of J. R. Thomas, Wallace, Bishop, Leach, Danks, H 
Keller, and many other well-known authors. } 

Golden Leaves. Volumes I. and If....... $1.75 each. Vol. I. } 
A collection of songs and choruses by the “ Prince of Song- Boards.', 95) 

writers,” Will 8. Hays. The two volumes embrace, with one or Gilt..../2 50 

two exceptions, all the songs written by Mr. Hays a the Jast 

four years. The collection contains a larger number of popular Vol. II. 

ballads than any other living author can lay claim to. | 

Hearth and Home. Containing selections of favorite songs Boards.|4 %D 
by Tucker, Palmer, Bishop, Pitts, etc., embracing man popular Gilt....12 59 
heart-songs, such as ‘* Baby's Gone,”’ ‘* Nobody's Darling,” etc. | 

Fireside Echoes. A series of popular ballads with choruses Boards./|1 75! 
ad lib. This collection contains many of our most fore Gilt..../2 50 
songs, such as *‘ Driven from Home,” ‘‘ Little Feet so White | 
and Fair,” ‘* Papa, come help me across the Dark River,” etc. 

Sweet Sounds. Containing many fine songs by favorite Boards./1 75 
writers. The collection is varied, and embraces a choice collec- Gilt....!2 50 
tion of favorite ballads by the most popular American authors. | 

Priceless Gems. A splendid collection of ballads by such Boards.|1 75 
authors as Keller, Thomas, etc. The selections are well made, Gilt..../2 50 
and will be found of a better character than the ordinary run of 
popular music. They will repay the study they may require, and 
no amateur’s collection can be considered complete without them. 

Fhe Opera at Home...................... Cloth, gilt sides and edges.'4 99! 
Ne SAME. Pye sc Sie saat sw Ge RE ORG oo vas. Meer aaen 6c. aee ee Boards.'3 00 
The “Opera at Home” is the largest and best collection of vocal music that 

has yet been published. It contains all the principal songe, duets, etc., from 

over twenty-five standard operas, and consists of over one hundred operatic 

gems, which, if purchased separately in sheet form, would cost over $40. | 

Peters? Musical Monthly. (Issued Monthly.).. Yearly in advance.'3 99 

Single numbers, containing from 8 to 10 Vocal and Instrumental pieces.) 39 
Bound -coples for 1850; 970; 7271p 77S, NB. ss... «<.cde as chee enn aces each. 4 (9) 
Contents of No. 69. Price, 30 cents. Worth in Sheet-form, $3.35.— 

Dinna forget your Mither, Sandie. Scotch. By Hays.—Tenderly think of | 

the Dead. Baliad. Stewart.—Laughing Eyes of other Days. ‘Song and 

Chorus. Pratt.—llong tosee the dearold Home. Songand Chorus. Stewart. 

—The Gipsy Girls. ocal Duet. Bordése.—Friendship’s Offering Polka. 

Becht.—Mignon. Allard.—Morning Zephyrs. Mazurka. inkel.—Circling 

Waves. Caprice. Ainkel. 


Contents of No. 70. Price, 30 center. 
I have no Home. Song and Chorus. By Hays.—Meet me, Bessie, in the 
Dell. Song and Chorus. S/ewart.—The sweetest Bud is missing. Song 
and Chorus. Danks.—My Soul is dark. Alto or Bass Solo. ‘alker.— 
Springinsfeld Galop. Fourhands. Pashker. Glory betoGodon High. From 
Mozart, by Dressler.—Sallie’s Waltz. Kinkel.—Silver Moonbeam Schottisch. 
Becht.—May-pole March. Mueller.—Autumn Leaves. Reverie. Kinkel. 


Contents of No. 71. Price, 80 cents. Worth in Sheet-form, $3.35.— 
Whisper softly, Mother's dying. Song and Chorus. By Stewart.—Julia. 
‘ris of thee I sing. Song and Chorus, Hays.—Softly shone the Stars of 
Heaven. Songand Chorus. Pratt,—God Bless our Home. Song and Cho- 
rus. AStevart.—Come, Holy Spirit. Solo and Quartet. Danks.—The Wild 
Hunter Gallop. Duet. Pasher.—Fannie’s Quicketep. Ainkel.— Danse 
Cubaine. Ainkel.—Golden Chimes. Rondoletto. Adz. 


Contents of No. 72. Price. 30 cents. Worth in Sheet-form, $3.30,— 
Lost and Cast away. Song and Chorus. Ty Hays.—My Love sleeps under 
the Daisies. Song and Chorus. _Persley.—Will he come Home to-night, 
Mother? Danks.—My dear old Mother. Song and Chorus. Stewart.— 
Hear the Postillion riding by. Duet or Chorus. Adt.—Paris Balloon-Post 
Galop, Duet. Pasher —Bertie’s Schottisch. Ainkel —Chaffinch Mazurka. 
Becht. The Reapers. Dance Characteristique. Ataked.—Golden Hours. 


Worth in Sheet-form, $3.60.— 


Melody. Wilson. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of Marked Price. 


| Hawk Waltz. — Pearl 


| Girls’ Galop. 


| Schottisch.—Ivy Vine Waltz. 


| Song and Cho.—Those Eyes. 


—Dai-ie’s Delight Polka.— | 
Goldfinch Mazurka, — Black | 
of 
America, Inet. 


No. 76.—Price, 30¢. 


Where bas Ida gone? S'y. 
—Calline your darling again, | 
Song and Cho.—Little Sun- 
shine. Song.—Go and learn 
a trade. Song and Cho.— 
Praise the Lord. sacred — 
Seraphine Waltz. — Merch 
of the Pilgrims. — Mother 
Goose’s Quadrilles.— Merry | 


No. 77.—Price, 30c. 


May Heaven protect. our | 
child. Song and Cho.—Weep | 
no more for Willie. Song.— | 
The gray hairs of my Father. | 
Song and Cho,— Ada Ray. | 
Song and Cho,—My Queen of | 
Stars, awake. Serenade.—It | 
is a good thing. Sacred.— 
Vision of Para:iise. Inst. 4 
hands.— Loving eyes Waltz. 
Wavelet Schottisch. — Au- 
tumn Leaves Polka-Mazur- | 
ka.—Schiitzen March, 


No. 78.—Price, 30c. 


Poor little Orphan. Song & | 
Cho. — Beautiful, dreamy 
eyes. Song & Cho.—That lit- 
tle girlof mine. Song.- Good, 
by, little Katy. Song and 
Cho.—Fare thee well. Song. 
—Gloria Patri. In D>.—OD! | 
hear me. Trio. — Riplet 


— Amaryllis Schottisch. — 
Harvest Festival. Inst. 


No. 79.—Price, 30c. 


Send for Mother. Song 
and Cho.—Noreh is Dream- 
ing of You. Song.—Darling, 
I shall ever Love Thee. 


Song.—Watching. Song.— 
Musical Echoes. 4 hands.— 
Lottie’s Waltz.—Pure as 
Gold Waltz. Angel Visits. 
Inst. 


| 
| 
please the girls. Buffo Song. | 
} 
' 
} 


| Fra Diavolo, Masaniello, Fidelio, Puritani, Norma, Sonnambula, 1 
| Regiment, Lucia di Lammermoor, Lucrezia Borgia, Don Giovanni, Nozze di 


Address, 


the foreign language in which the particular opera was first publi 


=I 7 Te 4 
CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. : 

An Eiour in Wairy Band, I. Schoeller... ................ Paper..| 60 
The. same. . oo... eciagipels eee ewe «00 PT ONC eek Shor Boards) 7 
Programmes for “An Hour in Fairy Land”....,.............00+ per 10011 00 
Card-Posters offering Wickets for sale. 05, xcideesss bac seen “\doz.| 60 

A Cantata in one act, for children or school use. No change of scenery}, 
required, unless for Tableaux introduced behind the main scene. 

Maud Irving; or, the Little Orpham. G. Cooper...... Paper..} 60 
Phe Same, .2 2. 2... 5is capeletale dels vleve deine tale Ubi tess ocd btn eae Boards.| %5 
Programmes for ‘‘ Maud Irving”..........--.. per 100.)1 00 
Card-Posters, offering Tickets for sale | 60 

An Operetta in five acts, for children’s use— Dramatic, Singing, and 
Tableaux. 

New-Year’s Eve. / HH. Schoeller..... 2... ...6....cccccec ees +... Paper. 60 
EDR RATNG s:. +: »:<\«,0'gs, earnest cS fe 200 hii Sinn0)s iad ee Boards.| 75 
Programmes for *‘ New-Year’s Eve’’......... ....ccsccssccsssues per 100.'1 00 
Card-Posters, offering Tickets for #ale.................ece eee oe "lox, 60 

A Cantata in three parts. Represents the Four Seasons. No change of 
scenery required, unless for Tableaux introduced behind the main scene, 

| Pauline, the Belle of Saratoga, H. P. Danks.......... Boards. '2 00 
Programmes for.** Pauline”... 0.0. ¢a026 000 He 0° ont Oe epee per 100./1 00 

An Operetta in two acts, for adults—Dramatic and Singing. Suitable for 
parlor or stage. No scenery required. 

(= For Operas, Oratorios, etc., see Novello’s Price-list. 

SACRED BOOKS, GLEE BOOKS, CHORUSES, 
PART SONGS, ETC., ETC. 

Christmas Chimes. Carols and Hymns...................... Paper.| 20 

A choice collection of Hymns, Carols, etc., for children and adults, se- 
lected and arranged by William Dressler. 

Contents.—Babe of Bethlehem — Brightest and Best—Christ is born— 
Christmas is here—Come, all ye Faithful—Hail, thou long-expected Jesus— 
Hail! to the Lord's Anointed—Hark! the Herald Angels sing— Hark! 
what mean those holy Voices?—Haste, the Blessed Babe is born—Holy 
Night, (Christmas Eve.)---Little Children, can you tell ?—Merry Christmas— 
Noéi! Noél!—Star of Bethlehem—The Christmas Tree—There were Whis- 
pe:ings in Heayen—The Snow lay on the Ground— While Shepherds watched 
their Flocks—Cantigne de Noél. 

Cluster, (The.) By Martin, Towne, and Stillman...................... 150 

For Church and Home. A collection of vocal music with instructions. It 
ix one of the latest and most successful works for the use of singing-classes, 
choirs, conventions, and social gatherings. 

College Hymn and Tune-Book,. By H. S. Perkins...... Boards.| 50 

A collection of standard hymns for college ure. 

Easter Bells. By William Dreseler..........0.0..00.scssssceeee Paper.| 20 

A fine collection of Hymns and Carols for children and adult choirs. It 
contains: Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us—Kaster Sunday, (O 

: clouds of gray and silver)—The Day of Resurrection—Angels, roll the Rock 
away—He is risen! He is risen !—Jesus Christ is risen to-day ; our triumph- 

ant Holy Day—Let the whole World chant and sing—Put on your best 

Array—Christ the Lord is risen to-day, Sons of Men and Angels say—Alle- 

Juiaf Allelnia! the Crown is on the Victor's brow—Children of God, rejoice 

and sing—Christ the Lord is risen to-day, Christians, haste your vows to 

pay—I know that my Redeemer lives—Easter Time. 

Festival Chimes. By S. W. Martin................. Ran ee Boards. 1 & 

A well-known collection of Glees, Hymn-tunes, and Anthems for the nse 
of singing classes, conventions, choirs, and the home circle. Author of 
The Cluster, Let the Dead and the Beautiful Rest, etc. 

Niimmehaha GleeeBook. ByC. M. Cady................... Buards |1 50 


A collection of well-known Glees and Choruses, embracing a large number 
of old standard pieces. The selections are well made, and embrace many 
standard pieces to be found in no other Glee Book. 
Ne Pius Ultra Glee and Chorus-Book, Wm. Dressler..Boards, 1 50 
With Piano accompaniment. This is the largest, finest, and best collec- 
tion of Glees offered in book-torm. The selection includes the best of our popu- 
lar copyright melodies, together with the gems of German, French, and 
Italian authors. 


Patriotic Glee-Hook. H. M. Higgins...............:........ Boards. |1 50 
Parlor Lute. Songs, Chornses, and Quartets........... H. M. Higgins.| 50 
Peters? Opera Chorus-Book. PartsI. andIl....... Boards, each.|2 00 


Containing all the choruses, together with the quartets and concerted 
pieces from the principal operas. They are printed from plates cast from 
Novello’s original edition, in original keys, and with English text, giving also 

she 


Operas:— 
ille du 


The two volumes contain all the Choruses from the followin 


Figaro, Barber of Seville, 11 Trovatore, Rigoletto, Lohengrin, ‘Tannhiiuser, 


Oberon, Der Freischiitz, and William Tell. | 
Also published in separate parts, at from 6 to 24 cents each................ | Li 

Siinger-test (The Singing Festival.) William Dressler......... Boards.!1 50 
A collection of popular Glees, Trios, Quartets, and Choruses, for Male 

Voices. It is a splendid collection, with English text, a large portion of con- 

tents having also German words. It is an invaluable work, and should be in 

the possession of every Glee Club. | 

Sacred Selections for Church and Home............. Boards. 1 50 
By William Dressler, This is decidedly the best work of its class. It con- 

tains the choicest pieces of Thomas, Millard, Danks, Fairlamb, and other 

well-known authors, arranged for mixed voices, with Piano or Organ accom- 

paniment. We can heartily recommend it. 

Star of Hope. For Sabbath Schools. Haynes...........-..... Boards.) 50 

Temperance Echoes. William Dressler...................-- Boards.; 75 
A collection of beautiful melodies by Hays, Stewart, Danks, etc., adapted 

to Temperance words. The music has been harmonized for mixed voices, 

with occasional selections for male voices. 

Sullivan’s Part Songs. S.,A., T., and B........... ........ Paper.) 50 


A choice collection of favorite part songs with Piano accompaniment. 


J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-York. 


C.J. WHITNEY & CO.,§ pv yiscnare 
197 Jefferson Avenue, {2 ublishers. 
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**Music is un all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 


VOLUME IV. 


Munchausen’s Bugle. 


BY DAVID BARKER. 


Who has not heard of—though by chance— 
Each dreamy lad and maiden, 

The bugle, named in old romance, 
Which old Munchausen played on? 


How once each soul-inspiring note— 
Each tune so rare and chosen— 

One day within its brazen throat 
Became congealed or frozen. 


Munchausen then, with all his power, 
The hidden cause not knowing, 

Strove hard in vain for many an hour, 
To set those tunes a-going. 


When quick each heart-inspiring note, 
From tunes too thick to number, 

Leaped from that bugle’s brazen throat, 
Waked from its frozen slumber. 


How many a true, kind heart to-day 

» Hath strains both rare and chosen, 

That lie as old Munchausen’s Jay. 
Concealed, and chilled, and frozen ? 


Hearts that in vain, with all their power, 
The hidden cause not knowing, 

Have tried through many a weary hour, 
To set those strains a-going. : 


A Russian Opera. 

A few nights ago the famous and favorite Rus- 
sian national opera, ‘‘Jizn za Tsaria,” or “ Life for 
the Czar,” composed by Glinka, was given at the 
Marie Theatre for the four hundred and thirty- 
fourth time. 
St. Petersburg without seeing the opera, founded as 
it is on Russian national melodies, and presenting 
an admirable and truthful view of Russian life, Rus- 
sian feelings and Russian costumes. One little para- 
graph of Russian history will make this account all 
the clearer, so Jet me remind your readers how, a 
few years after the death of John the Terrible, in 
1584, the dynasty of Rurik came to an end, and 
Russia was delivered over to all sorts of wars and 
invasions, until 1613, Vladislaus and the Poles were 
turned out of the country, and the present dynasty 
wis founded by the election of young Michael Ro- 
manoff. The plot of “Life for the Czar” is laid in 
these troubled times, one of the incidents of which 
was the usurpation of ‘‘the False Dmitri,” a pre- 
ten ler whose real origin puzzles the historians to 
this day. By the help of the Poles, this Perkin 
Warbeck actually grasped the crown, but a counter- 
in-urrection ousted him, and he was thrown from 
a window in the Kremlin. At the last moment they 
said to him, ‘‘Tell us who you are.” He refused; 
hut just as they were casting him down he cried out, 
‘<T will tell you who I am,” but he fell headlong, 
ani the False Dmitri and his secret died together. 
‘Nhe time of the opera is a few years later than this. 
The youth Michael Romanoff had been elected, but 
the Poles still made head, and were endeavoring to 
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get the new czar into their power. <A party of them 
(all this is history as well as opera), entering a vil- 
lage, desired the peasant Suzannen to lead them 
through the forest to the monastery Kastromar, 
where the young Romanoff was awaiting the fortune 
of the war then waging between the patriots and 
the Poles. The peasant led the party of invaders 
by woods and bogs, and when he knew that the 
messenger he had secretly and hastily dispatched had 
arrived at the monastery, and that the Czar was 
safe, he declared his 7xse to the Poles, who fell upon 
him and killed him. To this day the descendants 
of Suzannen, who thus gave his ‘‘ life for the Czar,” 
are called ‘‘the white peasants,” and pay no im- 
posts. 

So much for history, as it was very kindly related 
to me the other afternoon in Mdle. Abani’s drawing- 
room by his Excellency General Creg, recently 
appointed to the high post of Controller of the 
Exchequer of the Empire. Let us now turn to 
the opera, and begin by saying that the Marie Theatre 
is a house of fine and large proportions, handsome- 
ly and tastefully decorated in blue and gold, and 
white. It is the home of Russian opera and drama, 
and the semicircle is broken by exactly the same 
arrangement of state boxes as exists in the Grand 
Theatre. The night of my visit it was full in every 
part. The Russians never tire of Jizn za Tsaria, and 
no wonder, for it is rich in beautiful melodies 
founded on national airs, and the composition of its 
music is correct and masterly. The first rise of the 
curtain shows us the the village of which Suzannen 
is the elder. It is Autumn, and ice already floats 
down the river in the background, on the banks of 
which the fishermen’s nets are spread out to dry. 
The daughter of Suzannen, a buxom village belle, is 


chorus they sing is excellent and much applauded. 
But Suzannen does not incline to marrying and 
giving in marriage, with the country in so desperate 
a position, ‘‘And we have no Czar!” ‘* Now,” 
sings Zabinen, ‘‘I will tell you my other news. We 
have found a Czar; Michael Romanoff has been 
elected.” This satisfies Suzannen, who consents to 
allow the marriage. There is more glad and joyful 
singing, and so the curtain goes down on the first 
act, Suzannen, Antonida, and Zabinen being called 
back and loudly applauded. The second act is one 
of the prettiest spectacles imaginable—a ball given 
by the Polish Commander-in-Chief. 

The dance over, helmeted and breast-plated soldiers 
rush in with bad news from the camp, the ball is 
broken up, and the curtain falls on act the second. 
The third act brings us again to Suzannen’s cottage, 
where John, the adopted boy (a girl with rather a 
fine contralto, but lacking spirit and animation in 
action), sits at work and sings to himself. The 
part is played by Mdle. Kamensky, and I saw her 
second appearance. John is apparently a lad of 17, 
wearing boots, and red blouse, and a head of thick, 
fair hair. Suzannen enters, singing ‘‘To-day we 
will have our marriage holiday,” and the two join in 
a fine duet. ‘‘ You are old enough for the army; it 
is time that you served the Czar; it would please all 
your family.” ‘‘I am ready,” the lad answers; 
“when the occasion comes I shall not shrink from 
serving the Ozar.” Suzannen’s cottage is now 
invaded by a throng of peasants in caps and caftans 
and carrying axes. They call in on their way to work 
to congratulate the Elder on the marriage of his 
daughter, and they are all bidden to come to the 
feast in the evening. This is an effective chorus. 
Zabinen enters, and the same scene continues, and 


going to be married to Zabinen, expected soon tofwhen the peasants have gone, Antonida herself 


claim his bride, and bring news from the patriot 
camp. A peasant chorus—the men in fur-edged 
“caftans” tied about the waist, the women in 
“scarafans,” prettily striped, and colored skirts— 
sing to this effect, Antonida, the bride that is to be, 
wearing her hair in two long plaits tied with blue 
ribands, and joining in usual opera fashion. The 
Russian language can be sung with perfect smooth- 
ness, and the voice of Antonida (Mdle. Platnoff) is 
a well-trained, sweet and flexible soprano of consider- 
able power. Suzannen (M. Vassillief), her father, 
is applauded as he enters. His countenance is of a 
fine type, his voice a very good bass, he wears 
a furred cap and a blue caftan, and he carries a long 
staff. He says, or rather sings, that Russia is in| 
danger, and that it is no time to arrange marriages 
and holidays. While he laments the bad times, | 
Antonida spies a boat on theriver. ‘ It must be my 
betrothed. ‘‘It is he!” she cries, running to her 
father, who answers, ‘‘ Well, we will see what news 
he brings.” Zabinen (M. Orioff) is a handsome 
fellow, a fine specimen of a bridegroom, and a very 
pleasing tenor. He lands, and kisses his father-in- | 
law that is to be. He brings good news, for the} 
patriots are making way under the leadership of 
Prince Posharski (who has a monument now at 
Moscow); and then he and Antonida ask Suzannen 
whether the marriage cannot be arranged. The 


villagers, whose grouping and costumes are pretty | 
all this while, join in the lovers’ prayers, and the! 


comes in, and the father sings a song of blessing 
over his child and her lover. John, too, comes for- 
ward and prettily congratulates Antonida. Suzan- 
nen, who has been sitting apart for a few moments, 
then rises, and says, “ My heart is quite full with all 
this happiness, and now we must thank God.” The 
quartette which follows is sung and acted with 
a perfect semblance of the deepest devotion, all 
four kneeling down on the stage and thanking 
God. This is followed by a jubilant burst of song, 
and then Zabinen leaves, saying: ‘‘It is time to pre- 
pare.” 

Now begins the tragedy. The music rises high; 
there is a loud knocking at the door, and a band of 
Poles in steel hemlets and breast-plates, long brown 
cloaks, and carrying drawn swords, burst into the 
cottage, and require Suzannen to lead them to the 
Convent of Kastromar. The old man’s acting at 
this crisis is exceeding good. ‘‘ Will you stop to 
the marriage, and I will take you to the convent to- 
morrow ?” “What do you want with our Russian 
Czar?” “You have no business with our Czar, 
and I will not be your guide.” Being threatened 
with death, Suzannen says, ‘‘I am not afraid of 
your swords or of death, and can very well die for 
my country and Czar.” While the Poles consult 
apart, agreeing to tempt the old man with money, 
Suzannen whispers hurriedly to John, who, turning 
pale, has listened to all this, telling him to go quick- 
ly across the country to the convent and warn the 
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monks. Johnslips out of the cottage; the Poles hold 
out purses to Suzannen, who has conceived his 
design, and is now ready. ‘‘I will take you,” he 
sings, ‘‘and we can settle afterwards about the gold.” 

Antonida rushes in, and clings to her father, beg- 
ging him not go. This is a scene of fine acting, and 
at last Suzannen tears himself violently from his 
daughter's clinging arms, and bids the Poles follow 
him. Love of country before love of home and 
children! This calls down thunderous applause. 
Suzannen being gone with the Poles, the chorus of 
village girls, and then Zabinen and the peasants 
enter, and after an affecting scene with Antonida, 
well sung and acted, Zabinen and his comrades flour- 
ish their axes and leave the cottage in hot chase of 
the Poles. All the actors, the conductor of the 
orchestra (M. Naprzvaik), and nearly all the musi- 
cians are Russians. The next, the fourth act of the 
opera, opens with a night scene. John, the faith- 
ful messenger, knocks at the convent gate of Kas- 
tromar, and calls for them to open, which the 
presently do, a crowd of the Russian patriot garri- 
son pouring out. To them John tells his story, with 
choric interludes, and receives great and just ap- 
plause from the house for this part of his singing. 
Then comes a beautiful forest scene, with snow 
falling in moonlight thrown by an electric lamp. 
Suzannen and the Poles enter, the latter demanding 
where they are, and declaring there is no road. 
“Let us remain here till morning,” Suzannen sug- 
gests, knowing that by morning John will have 
reached the convent, and the Czar will have been 
conveyed away to a place of safety. After some 
angry singing the Poles agree to halt, turn their 
hoods over their heads, and crouch picturesquely in 
the background by a flickering fire. Suzannen can- 
not sleep, and prepares himself for death. 

‘« By sunrise, my last sunrise, I know the Czar will 
be saved.” He devotes himself to his fate, singing 
his death-song, on his knees for the last words, kissing 
the floor, to aloud clapping of hands. Again he sings, 
‘“This morning I prepared the marriage, and now I 
am ready to die. I shall have no grave. Wolves 
and birds will eat my body. Good-bye, my 
children!” He lulls himself to sleep to soft music, 
but is soon awakened by the Poles. Morning is 
breaking, and the sun is rising red through the trees. 
Again Suzannen falls on his knees, crying, *‘ The 
Czar is safe. I have led you to a place where we 
are all lost together,” and the curtain descends as 
the Poles fall on him with their swords. Needless 
to say, the applause was deafening, John and Suzan- 
nen being called several times before the curtain. 

At the beginning of Act 5 two months have 
elapsed, the Poles have been defeated, and the first 
Romanoff Czar is about to be crowned at Moscow. 
It is the very day of the coronation. The city is en 
jete and the street, we see, is lined with people in 
their holiday clothes. Troops, with quaint dresses 
and arms, pass on their way to the Kremlin. The 
populace follow, and then Antonida and Zabinen 

. (married now), and John came on the stage alone, 
and are presently interrogated by an officer, sent with 
four soldiers in red dresses, white shields, and hal- 
berts, with orders to find Zabinen and his family 
and present them to the Czar. Antonida wears her 
wedding dress, and the head gear which denotes a 
matron. When John has sung a song, of some- 
what languid length, followed by a trio, the soldiers 
lead them off, and then the curtain rises on a fine 
spectacle which concludes the opera. The Kremlin 
and the open space before it are excellently painted, 
and in front is ranged the crowd which waits to see 
the Czar pass, the soldiers standing with the Zabinen 
family, ready to present them to the young 
Romanoft, who would never have come to his crown 
but for the heroism of Suzannen. The national 
music swells high; the chorus is loud and finely 
sung, and the clang of the Kremlin bells is cleverly 
imitated from behind the scenes. The curtain falls 
as soon as the procession of the Czar begins to pass, 
and before the Czar himself has come into view. 
It is against Russian law to present a Czar upon the 
stage, though, I believe John the Terrible has been 
allowed behind the footlights of late years. 

Such is this truly national opera, Life for the Czar, 
ever listened to with delight by a Russian audience. 
—Cor. of London Times. 


In Love wirn A Prima Donna.—That touching 
incident of romance in Clara Louise Kellogg’s life, 
the revelation by a dying man on a battle-field of an 
undying love for her whom he had never known, 
first told in a sketch of the prima donna by Mrs. 
Lucy H. Hooper, is appearing in print once more, 
and deservedly. During the last year of the war, 
and after one of the last great battles, the chaplain 
of one of the Massachusetts regiments was engaged 
in rendering the last services to the dying, when he 
came across a young lieutenant lying by the road- 


side, and evidently desperately wounded. 
ing man would not allow aid to be sent for, he knew 
it was hopeless, and would rather die without further 


suffering. He had no friends nor kin, but when the 


The dy- 


chaplain still persisted in asking if there were no one 
to whom he wished to send farewell, he at last hesi- 
tatingly replied: ‘‘Yes, there is one—Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg, the prima donna. She does not 
know me, nor have I ever met or seen her off the 
stage. But she is the one—the only woman that ] 
ever loved. I saw her in opera repeatedly when 1] 
was last in Boston, and the effect*she produced on 
me was instantaneous and ineffaceable. And ] 
should die happier did I know that she would, one 
day. learn that I had once existed, and that I loved 
her.” A few brief lines were penciled by the failing 
hand on a leaf of the chaplain’s note-book, a single 
dark curl was severed from the locks already grow- 
ing damp with the dews of death, a word or two of 
thanks were faintly spoken, and then the dim eyes 
closed, and the brief romance and the young soldier 
had ended together. In due course of time the letter 
and the lock of hair were placed in Miss Kellogg’s 
hands, and if the spirit of the sender, at the moment 
of receiving them, was hovering near, he had at 
least the joy of knowing that, though unknown to 
his fair lady-love, he had not died unwept. 


) 


Ossections TO LeNoRE.— Mr. Dwight, of the 
Journal of Music, don’t see much to love in the ro 
mantie composers; and really can’t admire Raff’s 
« Lenore” symphony particularly. ‘‘As a whole,” 
says he, ‘‘it is a made-up, willful work, sensational 
and for effect; the slow movement of the first part, 
so much admired, is very vague and tedious, drop 
ping off to sleep toward the close by infinitesimal de- 
grees; the march tempo of the second part is but a 
pretty trifle, smart and bright and catching, were it 
only shorter, were it soon dismissed for just the trifle 
that it is, instead of being worked out to an inordi- 
nate length and made too much of; and that the 
third part (the ballad proper), the fearful ‘tramp, 
tramp’ through the graveyard, with its wild shrieks 
and gibbering of ghosts, or neighing of the skeleton 
horse, or what you will, is melodramatic music of a 
rather cheap kind, albeit quite ingenious of its 
kind. Passages of beauty, fine expression, and fine 
coloring, to be sure, are scattered through the work; 
and the entire first movement, allegro, is by itselt 
enjoyable, a piece of music that appears to justify 
itself as such. ‘Bliss of Love’ it is entitled; but if 
this be bliss!—what would be music of the wild-fire 
and delirium of love’s most reckless, yet misgiving. 
anxious fever passion? Bliss agitato! Well might 
it forebode the retribution of that ghastly ride 
‘Wiedervereinigung im Tode’ may be very well; 
but we should think that everlasting ‘Trennung’ 
would be better.” 


Poor MaripaA AND Her Bisou.—A New York 
letter writer says: Some years ago a friend told me 
she had called on Miss Heron that day and witness- 
eda droll and yet sad spectacle. Matilda had been 
speaking of family affairs and got fearfully excited. 
She had pranced about the room, clutched her hair, 
and beat her breast, and finally thrown herself into 
a chair, like a wet rag. During all this exercise 
pursuing her like a shadow, faithfully mimicking 
every gesture and look, wheeling when she turned 
and halting when she paused, was a tiny, weird bit 
of a girl. When Heron fell into a chair, the queer 
elf flew to another and dumped herself in the same 
attitude. This was Matilda’s child Bijou. The 
child’s first public notices appeared a year or two 
ago, when Heron was found in the depot of a west- 
ern city, in a semi conscious state, watched over 
and waited on by a fantastic little creature, who 
told inquirers that the sick woman was the ‘‘ famous 
actress Miss Heron, and she was Bijou.” Taken to 
a hotel she won all hearts by her wonderful intelli- 
gence and sweein2ss. The incident went through 
all the papers, but Heron and Bijou dropped out of 
sight, until Mr. Daly, hunting for some one to act 
the difficult part of the child Adrienne, in “ Mon- 
sieur Alphonse,” found the poor, strangely-reared, 
old-fashioned daughter of Matilda the eccentric. 


Dramatizep DrckENs.—A correspondent says: 
‘“No man should undertake to build a play from the 
novels of Dickens. They do not dramatize intelli- 
gibly. They present bits of character acting, but as 
a whole are jerky and lack continuity. The only ex- 
ception to the multitude of plays founded on Dick- 
ens exists in Boucicault’s version of the ‘Cricket on 
the Hearth.’ But Boucicault conld dramatize the 
‘Book of Job,’ and make asociety play of deep inter- 
est out of it. There must be a dozen dramas floating 
about from ‘Oliver Twist,’ and every one of ’em as 
detestable as the other.” 


BEETHOVEN'S SONATAS.—Beethoven’s sonatas have 
been lately issued in Vienna in five volumes, three 
edited by Sigmund Lebert, two by Hans von Bulow. 
The editing is something remarkable, both in analy- 
tic comments and technical directions. All musi- 
cians are aware that the mechanism of piano-forte 
playing has undergone vast changes within the last 
half century; the arbitrary system of fingering then 
prevalent having been superseded by a freedom from 
fixed rules and methods that would have horrified 
the old masters. The greatest stimulus ever given 
in this direction was the necessity for enlarged execu- 
tive powers enforced by the hitherto unparalleled 
difficulties of Beethoven’s piano-forte music, the 
mere literal interpretation of which would be impos- 
sible uuder a rigid adherence to the old rules, b 
which the regular sequence of the fingers must al- 
ways be preserved—the same as in scale passages— 
the thumb must never be placed ona black key, and 
other exploded laws of piano-forte playing. One of 
the great features of the most modern school is what 
is called ‘‘ phrase fingering,” that is, adopting such 
an application of the fingers, disregarding rule or 
analogy, as is best calculated to give the right accent 
and emphasis to particular phrases. In this regard 
the edition referred to excels, especially Bulow’s 
portion, in which passages, hitherto considered al- 
most insurmountable, are rendered comparatively 
easy by the exceptional fingering applied to them. 


Wuat Crazed LassaGNne. — Olive Logan, in 
chronicling the revival of ‘‘Les Bibelots du Diable” 
at the Renaissance, Paris, says: ‘‘This is a fairy 
piece which had a run of over a hundred nights at 
the Varieties some years ago. Two performers who 
then received the plaudits of the crowd shall know 
them no more forever. One of these was Lassagne, 
a comedian whose humorous loutishness I never saw 
excelled upon the stage. He played the stolid, ig- 
norant, guffawing peasant in a way that could and 
did shake the crowned and uncrowned heads (and 
bodies) with laughter. But see on what a slight 
thread our destinies hang! One evening when the 
Empress was present at the theater, Lassagne indulged 
in that bit of business which is a standard stupid- 
ity among comic men. In a scene where he was 
called upon to take off jacket and vest, under the 
imperative bidding of somebody else, he made as if 
he were about to remove more of his garments, and 
was brought to reason by a peremtory ‘Ah! hold on!’ 
etc., from the other performer. Eugenie considered 
herself very greatly affronted by this piece of vulgar- 
ity, and sent word to the management that Lassagne 
must never again play when she visited the theater. 
When the news was communicated to the poor com- 
edian his brain reeled, he fainted, and when he re- 
turned to consciousness his mind was gone.” _ 


A VILLAINOUS VI8AGE.—A racy story is told at 
the expense of Mr. J. G. Peakes, one of the brill 
iant company of the Grand Opera House: Peakes 
played ‘‘Jem Dalton, alias the Tiger,” in the ‘* Tick- 
et of Leave Man,” in the Grand Opera House, last 
week, with the Florences. In the last act he is cap- 
tured by ‘“‘ Hawkshaw the Detective,” who puts a pair 
of handcufts on him. On Saturday night ‘the call- 
boy who was charged with the care of the cuff keys 
went home forgetting poor Peakes and the actor 
could find no one to unlock his bracelets. At length 
Stage Manager De Vere advised him to go to the 
Twentieth Street Police Station, and he did so. 
Capt. Cherry couldn’t find a key, and so Peakes sat 
there disconsolate. As the reserve entered he was 
taken as a prisoner of importance, and was sub- 
jected to their comments, one of the patrolman de- 
claring that he never saw such a villainous counte- 
nance. It was two o’clock in the morning before a 
key was found to fit the cuffs and give liberty to 
Peakes.—New York Sun. 


SHAKSPEARE TRANSLATED, — ‘“‘Shakspeare’s 
works,” says a Berlin correspondent, are admirably 
given here, but the translation of words often gives 
a most ludicrous impression, and every one has ex- 
perienced how at the very moment he should be the 
most sober and decorous, an uncontrollable desire to 
laugh convulses his whole body. In ‘Romeo and 
Juliet’ imagine a lover wishing he were a *hand- 
schuh’ on the hand of his fair lady, that he might 
touch her ‘backe,’ or ‘wange.’ The tender parts in 
this play are so excessively tender in German that, 
during a whole scene when all the ladies around me 
were bathed in tears, 1 was biting my lips and al- 
most choking myself with my handkerchief in order 
to drive back a laughter fiend who had taken com- 
plete possession of me, but Romeo’s ‘liebe, suisse 
Yuliah,’ and the nurse’s long drawn out ‘fraulien, 
fraulien,’ came very near ruining my reputation as 
a sympathetic, well behaved woman.” 


jJuly, 1874 
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Gorrespondence, 


Our Boston Letter. 


Dutt Times Approaching — THE APOLLO AND 
Boyiston CLUB—THE MusicAL CONSERVATORIES 
—STRAGGLING CoNCERTS—THE THEATRES, Erc. 

Correspondence of the Song Journal. 

’ Boston, June 15, 1874. 


Our record of recent musical events will be com- 
paratively brief. The ‘‘season” is over, and the 
song birds have flown. The public are listening to 
the music of the pines, or of the sad sea waves, 
and the music-makers are scattered in all directions 


. Seeking the much needed rest, after a term of unex- 


ampled activity. There has been something of a 
departure Europe-ward. The well known soprano, 


Mrs. Julia Houston West, and Mrs. H. E. Sawyer, 
the popular contralto, are to sail next week, to be 
a sent until the opening of next season. 


THE APOLLO CLUB. 


On the first inst. the Apollo Club gave their last 
concert of the season, at Music Hall. As is custom- 
ary on such occasions, the hall was packed to its ut- 
most capacity by a very fashionable audience. The 
club is a semi-private organization, which is debar- 
red from giving public concerts, or, at least, where 
money is taken. With a large membership entitled 
to club privileges and admission to the concerts, the 
audiences are invariably large, as well as select. 
The singing members are about sixty in number, 
and comprise nearly all our best male voices. The 
musical director is a “yea in every way fitted 
for the position— Mr. B. J. Lang—under whose 
baton the club has attained a high degree of excel- 
lence. The concert on this occasion was an un- 
qualified success. The singing was marked by 
many excellent traits, and there were no blemishes. 
The programme was as follows: 


Double Chorus from “ Adipus,” “ Ah, were I on 
WONG ae MIN coe croc cccccee sce .-Mendelssohn. 


SDYAD IE POPE cote ent cele sites -imaides ses sececsuecens Weber 

Drinking Song.... 7 Mendelssohn 

Tenor Romance from “ Cosi fan tutte ”.............. Mozart. 
Dr. 8S. W. LANGMAID. 

Part Song, “‘ Who Comes so Gracefully ”........ B. J. Lang. 


-...Mendelssohn. 
-Mendelssohn. 


Come in the Silent Nigl -..-Petschke, 
AB I ain See ninin:< cmeicicscns dcccseeac B. J. Lang. 
MEssks. W. . F, WINCH. 
Vineiaretnetssweschs othsucs! Pamitnisss WAS rq toad cits ods eccees Abt. 
Serenate—Solo and Chorus..........-cccccocccceccees Storch. 

Scene from * Lohengrin ’—Recitative and Dou- 
ble‘Chorus......355<-. Matmibis'e seis ss sence 5 cbs gece aie Wagner. 


A programme with so many salient points, and 
all of them well brought out, could not but awaken 
the liveliest interest and pleasure. The ‘“‘ Adipus” 
chorus and the scene from ‘‘ Lohengrin” were no- 
bly rendered, and were perhaps the strong points of 
the concert. Mr. Lang’s two compositions are 
graceful in form, and both won hearty acknowledg- 
ments from the audience. The solo singing was 
very satisfactory. The serenade by Storch, the solo 
in which was admirably sung by Mr. W. J. Winch, 
was one of the most delightful features of the 
evening. 

THE BOYLSTON CLUB. 

The Boylston Club, an organization similar in all 
respects to the Apollo, although a trifle less aristo- 
cratic, gave a concert at Music Hall, on the 5th. 
The audience was quite as numerous as that which 
assembled at the same hall on the previous Monday, 
and we are happy to add, that it had equally as 
strong reasons for the manifestations of pleasure 
and enthusiasm. The Boylston Club is composed 
of younger and fresher voices than those of the 
Apollo Club, and it is not a whit behind it in gen- 
eral excellence. The director, Mr. J. B. Sharland, 
is both competent and painstaking, and the members 
of the club are anxious to do their best with such a 
powerful rival in the field. The singing was thor- 
oughly good. The programme, which was not as 
pretentious as that put forth by the Apollo Club, 
was as follows: 


At Early Morning ..... . 
SEMEL aviouinc < 2209 cSe'scSar san acteereccs ts... Abt. 
The Brook...... Billeter. 
Bird of the Fore Durrner, 
Evening Rest ...... Hamma. 
King Witlafs Drinking Horn --.-Hatton 
ES a aaa .... Billeter, 
The Dreamy Lake............00- -Schumann. 
Fair Rohtraut......... Bh ene nnr2k> oeannteathd <p saiabalas ss Veit 
WD GRMN oko vce ten cennt> cuatacasts cotet ens sctt eee Zabel 
PU BTINI Ss Evening BONG oc ans asinoctenassebock + sess Kucken. 
RIQMIEAINON AS) AUN os cei oo ccstacearer ry oe sect Adam. 


THE MUSIC SCHOOLS, 
The exhibition concerts of the various music 


schools occupied attention later in the month, The 
New England Conservatory of Music, which is un- 
der the able and energetic direction of Dr. Tourjee, 
and which enjoys the reputation of being the larg- 
est music school in the world, gave two exhibition 
entertainments, one at Bumstead Hall on the 11th, 
and the other at Music Hall onthe 25th. The avail- 
able talent was more numerous than could be 
brought into a single afternoon. Both concerts as- 
sembled immense audiences. The Boston Conserv- 
atory gave an exhibition concert at Music Hall on 
the 12th. This, too, was well attended. The best 
features were the violin and piano solos. 

The popular organ recitals given by Mr. George 
E, Whiting, one of the teachers of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, under the auspices of 
that institution, will close for the season on the 27th. 
At the 17th recital, which was given on the 6th, the 
programme was made up from the works of some 
of the modern composers for the organ. Moritz 
Brosig, of Breslau, W. T. Best, of Liverpool, Chris- 
tian Fink and Lefebure Wely were taken as repre- 
sentatives of the different schools. Last Saturday 
Mr. Whiting gave his second Handel programme, 
and the 19th and 20th recitals will be devoted re- 
spectfully to Haydn and Mozart. The recitals will 
be resumed with the opening of the fall term in 
September, 

VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENTS, INCLUDING 
FOR SUNDAY. 

Two promising young colored musicians, Mr. 
Jamieson, a pianist, and a pupil of Boscovitz at the 
Boston Conservatory of Music, and a violinist 
named Lewis, gave an excellent concert at the Mei- 
onaon on the 10th. They were assisted by Miss 
Nellie Brown, a colored soprano with a superb 
voice, who holds the position of leading singer in a 
church at Haverhill, Mass. 

The second of the Boston Ballad Concerts came 
off at the Tremont Temple on the lst of June. 
Miss Lizzie M. Gates and Mrs. Jenny Twichell 
Kempton were the chief vocalists. These concerts 
have been given under the management of Mr. D. 
C Hall, the leader of Hall’s well known band, 
which appeared on this occasion. The band have 
just resumed, for the season, their concerts on board 
the Fall River boats. 

The Sunday concerts at Parker Memorial Hall 
continue to meet with generous encourageient. 
The music is generally furnished by some one of 
the popular bands of the city, the programmes be- 
ing made up of overtures, operatic selections, Strauss 
dance music, and solo pieces. There is no pretense 
made that the concerts are ‘‘sacred,” and the religi- 
ous society under whose charge the entertainments 
are given, are far less squeamish about announcing 
waltzes and polkas than the musicians themselves, 
who sometimes contrive to make a polka do service 
under the more dignified title of a Scherzo. 


SCHERZOS 


THE FATHER OF HIS COUNTRY ‘' AND LADY.” 


Somebody has brought to light a pair of medall- 
ions, said to be original and well authenticated, of 
George and Martha Washington, and efforts are be- 
ing made to raise $2,500 to purchase them for the 
Art Museum. A theatrical entertainment was re- 
cently given in aid of this object, and on Wednes- 
day. the 17th, Music Hall is to be the scene of fur- 
ther festivities, chiefly of a musical character, in 
furtherance of the movement. There are to be con- 
certs and readings in the day, a children’s ball and 
a more elaborate entertainment in the evening, when 
Miss Adelaide Phillipps, and a host of other artists, 
are to take part. 

MATTERS AND THINGS. 

Mr. N. Lothian, the accomplished musical direct- 
or of the Boston Theatre, had his annual benefit at 
that establishment Thursday afternoon, June 4th. 
Miss Maggie Mitchell, who is one of the strongest 
dramatic favorites of the Bostonians, visited the 
city on the occasion, expressly to testify her appre- 
ciation of the merits of the beneficiary. Miss 
Mitchell played Amry in ‘ Little Barefoot,” Mr. 
Lothian playing the part of William Peace with 
signal success. There was also a concert, in which 
Mrs, Isabella Stone Hall, Mr. William Macdonald, 
Mr. Carlyle Petersilea, Mr. A. L. De Ribas and the 
Germania took part. 

Mrs. James A. Oates and her English Opera Bouffe 


‘| Troupe terminated a fortnight’s engagement at the 
.| Boston Theatre last Saturday evening. They met 
. | With good success, and in the early part of the seas- 
-}on would have done far better. 


In the course of 
their stay they appeared in ‘“‘The Grand Duchess,” 


.| ‘Les Bavards” and ‘‘ La Fille du Madame Angott.” 
-| The latter was represented six times. 


The city government has arranged for a heap of 
brass band music on the Fourth of July, and also 
for a series of concerts on the Common and public 
squares through the summer, 


The Strakosch migratory party, which includes 
Pauline Lucca, Miss Cary, Mile. Maresi, Tom Karl, 
Del Puente, etc , are to give aconcert at Music Hall, 
next Saturday afternoon. It will be Madame Lucca’s 
farewell appearance in Boston. 

Theodore Thomas has arranged to give six sym- 
phony concerts at Music Hall, next season, with an 
enlarged orchestra, and with the aid of a chorus at 
some of the entertainments. They will take place 
Wednesday evenings, at intervals of several weeks. 

The Harvard Musical Association will commence 
its concerts in November, as usual. Rumor ascribes 
to the Harvards the intention of organizing a chorus. 

A concert recently given by the pupils of the 
College of Music of Boston University, was a most 
gratifying exhibition of the progress being made by 
this institution. 

Dr. Tourjee will open the sessions of his New 
England Normal Musical Institute, at East Green- 
wich, R. L, July 15th. There is every indication of 
a large attendance from all sections of the country. 
The Institute offers peculiar advantages to teachers 
and others who wish to make profitable use of their 
summer vacation. East Greenwich is delightfully 
situated, and is a charming town of summer resort. 

At the theatres business is generally light. At 
the Boston Theatre those eminent thespians Buffalo 
Bill and Texas Jack, have succeeded Mrs. Oates, 
At the Museum Miss Charlotte Thompson has suc- 
ceeded John Gilbert, and John T. Raymond comes 
next week, ‘‘Stars” are never played at this thea- 
tre except at the end of the season. The summer 
season, beginning July 5th, will be given up to bur- 
lesque. George L. Fox—‘‘ Humpty Dumpty” Fox 
—is at the Howard Athenzeum. 

A resume of the season’s business at the Boston 
Theatre, in the Boston Journal, gives the following 
facts: The season extended thirty-nine weeks. 
There were given altogether two hundred and eighty- 
three performances, of which two hundred and 
thirty-seven were dramatic and forty-five operatic. 
A Sunday concert was given by some of the artists 
of the Strakosch troupe, February 15. Of the 
whole number of performances, two hundred and 
thirty-five were given in the evening, and forty-eight 
were matinees. There were represented seventy- 
four different plays and twenty-three different 
operas; of the latter thirteen were Italian (four of 
the number also being given in English), five Eng- 
lish and five French. 

RANGER. 


Tue Dirricutry with THE Nuva SymPpHony.— 
The performance of Beethoven’s ninth symphony 
in the crystal palace of London, recently, was dis- 
tinguished by such soloists in the choral movement 
as Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, our American con- 
tralto, Antoinette Sterling, Edward Lloyd, and Mr. 
Stantley. It was noted that ‘‘the pointing of the 
notes to bring them within the natural register of 
the human voice would be most acceptable, for the 
choral section of the ninth symphony never has 
been and never will be sung as written by Beeth- 
oven to he really effective and grateful to the ear.” 
The imperative need of this alteration was painfully 
evident at the production of this grand work in the 
recent Handel and Haydn festival at Boston, where 
the solo singers, excepting Miss Cary, were hardly 
on a level with the talent of the above mentioned 
artists.. Her method is so admirable always, and 
her late heroic work over the ungrateful music of 
‘“Ortrud” in ‘‘ Lohengrin” enabled her to accom- 
plish the task more easily than the rest. It seems 
fairly sacrilegious to talk of changing the work of 
the great master; this choral-finale, however, was 
composed during his deafness, and disregarded limi- 
tations which he would probably have respected at 
an earlier date. 


TUNING THE Vorce.—Any one who has been be- 
hind the scenes at the opera, before the curtain has 
risen, has undoubtedly noticed various singers of the 
troupe, in divers attitudes of elegance and otherwise 
—often otherwise—industriously engaged in running 
the scales, without rhyme or reason, to all seeming. 
But there is reason for it—as there is for most of the 
goings on behind the scenes, however mysterious 
they may appear to the unlearned observer. A sing- 
ing voice is a musical instrument like any other, and 
needs tuning up just as carefully as if it were a fid- 
dle. But besides this, there is frequently a cloud 
on the singing voice, which must if possible be dis- 
persed before going before the public. The loud ut- 
terance of a few notes will often accomplish this, but 
not always. I once heard—or rather saw—Mme. 
La Grange begin to sing in the “Trovatore” when 
her voice was so clouded that she could not be heard 
across the foot-lights. As the evening advanced, 
however, the cloud gradually cleared away, and in 
the last act her notes were clear as a bell.—Paris 
Letter, 
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The Sphynx. 


Paris is the home of stage sensations. When it is 
not Patti in ‘ Traviata,” nor Schneider in the *‘Grand 
Duchesse,” it is something else. Just now it is 
something else; it is Mlle. Croizette in ‘* The 
Sphynx.” 

‘‘The Sphynx” is the last production of Octave 
Feuillet. It is not considered a tragedy, though it 
has a tragic ending. It is in four acts, the first and 
second being rather wearisome and tame; but the 
third and fourth are crowded with interest and 
action, and when the curtain falls the gentlemen of 
the audience are in a shudder and the ladies are faint- 
ing or in hysterics. In spite of this startling experience 
of the audience, it never fails to be present, and every 
night, “ The Sphynx” appears at ‘the Comedie 
Francais to crowded houses. It is a French play in 
its character as well as in its origin; and it could 
not be a French play without there was love, 
intrigue, jealousy and death in its construction. All 
these elements appear in ‘‘The Sphynx,” and it is 
the coming in at the death that gives the play its 
horrible and fascinating interest. 

Blanche de Chelles, so the story runs, the daughter- 
in-law of Admiral de Chelles, is under his tempor- 
ary guardianship while her husband is at sea. 
Superb in dress, beautiful in person and dashing in 
her manner, she attracts a train of admirers. Wild 
and wayward as she appears, she is so devoted to 
her adopted sister, Berthe, that she has left the 
giddy whirl of pleasure in Paris to be near her 
friend, who lives in the country with her husband, 
in a chateau adjoining the grounds of de Chelles. 
Savigny, the husband of Berthe, does not approve 
of the conduct and manners of the dashing Blanche, 
and exacts a promise from Berthe that their inter- 
course shall cease. Berthe makes the approaching 
separation known to Blanche, who immediately 
sends for Savigny and demands the reasons for his 
course. He reads her a lesson on the lightness of 
her manners, and declares that no woman could act 
as she does, setting at naught the laws of society, 
without the impulse of a real and _ irresistible 
passion. In reply, Blanche throws a package of 
letters upon the sofa, and tells him to read them; 
that they were written when her heart was full to 
overflowing, but that they had never been sent to 
their address. Then she leaves him, and he finds 
that the letters are addressed to him and breaks 
open one of them. This reveals the motive of the 
drama. Blanche loves Savigny, and now he has 


| 


if 
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| this evidence of her love, he finds that he also 
loves the wild, wayward and attractive woman, and 
‘it is not difficult to see, at this point, that there is 


trouble ahead. 

The second act reveals Savigny troubled and un- 
easy; his wife, the poor Berthe, like her husband, is 
also troubled and uneasy—she is jealous. The un- 


‘erring instinct of a woman’s heart has caused her to 
suspect the growing love of Savigny for Blanche. 


Blanche finds Berthe alone, forces from her an 
avowal of her jealousy, and bids her hide behind a 
screen to listen to an interview with an admirer, 
Lord Astley, which she does. Lord Astley implores 
Blanche to elope with him and she consents, and 
contracts to meet him in the evening in the park. 


/ When he has gone, Berthe implores Blanche to 
_ relinquish the fearful resolution, but in vain. 


As 
the time for the elopement draws near, Berthe be- 


| comes painfully anxious, and, revealing the plot to 


her husband, he determines to baffle it. To that 
end he goes out to meet Blanche, at the appointed 
place, and she soon appears. Rather than that she 
should go, he says, he would kill her. ‘‘ You love 
me then,” cries Blanche, and the answer is a silent 
one—a long impassioned embrace—and then they 
part as Blanche exclaims, ‘‘ Ah, that I could die!” 
Berthe, however, has followed her husband and seen 
all, and she comes slowly forward, exclaiming that 
she should die instead; and the third act ends. 

The fourth act is at the chateau of Savigny in 
Berthe’s boudoir, and this is the scene of the start- 
ling climax of the play. Berthe has found the letters 
of Blanche to her husband, and threatens to send 
them to the Admiral, the husband of Blanche, unless 
she at once returns to Paris. ‘‘If I do go,” retorts 
Blanche, “will I go alone?” This exasperates 
Berthe so that she seizes the letters, determined to 
spare her rival no longer. In the meantime, Blanche 
turns to the table, pours out a glass of water, opens 
the ring upon her finger, and from the Sphynx’s 
head upon the ring turns a deadly poison into the 
glass. Berthe is about to rush out with the accusing 
letters when her sisterly love returns, and she turns 
back, throwing the letters to Blanche, telling her to 
take them, go, and be happy. As she sinks ex- 
hausted on the sofa she calls for water and Blanche 
advances with the fatal cup. Then she, too, falters 
in her turn, and sets the goblet down. ‘‘ Kiss me, 
Berthe,” she exclaims—“ kiss me Once as you used 
to do.” Berthe complies, and the two women so 
long friends, now deadly rivals, are folded in a close 
embrace. Then Blanche releases Berthe and drains, 
herself, the poisoned draught. The death scene 
which follows is awful indeed. By some strange 
process the face of Mile. Croizette becomes perfectly 
livid, and her great, dilated, dark eyes seem starting 
from herheud. Frightful convulsions seize her; she 
tears off her cravat in her fearful struggles for 
breath, and wrenches open her corsage; a horrible 
rigidity takes possession of her limbs, and her 
features become fixed as stone. For a moment this 
awful stiffened figure, rigid and ghastly as death 
itself, stands confronting the audience, swaying 
backwards and forwards. Then suddenly she falls, 
and Bertha throws a veil over the convulsed face 
and staring eyes. Then the excitable Frenchmen 
shudder with awe and the women shriek with horror 
and fall away into the friendly swoon. 

We have said nothing of the beauty of the 
costumes, of the splendor of the scenes, nor of the 
loveliness of the women who take part in ‘The 
Sphynx” at the Comedie Francais, and have only 
briefly outlined the plot in order that the climax at 
which all Paris wonders and shudders may be under- 
stood. It is remarkable as a piece of art. Whether 
the effect be produced by the mere control of her 
features by the actress; whether, as is asserted by 
some of the physicians of the city, she actually 
poisons herself and during the scene is in the agony 
of a real death which a timely antidote averts; or 
whether, as still others declare, the livid hue is im- 


parted to her complexion by a skillfully managed 
colored light, the eftect, startling and thrilling beyond 
all precedent upon the stage, is assured. The play 


has crossed the Channel, but the interest in London _ 


is tame compared with its reception at Paris, for the 
reason that it lacks the realistic, life-like death 
which Mlle. Coizette presents. Her personation of 
the closing hours of the heroine is fiercely attacked 
by the critics. It may be art. They will admit 
that. But they declare that they can find no pallia- 
tion for that art which appeals only to the com- 
monest animal instincts of our nature and sets us 
gaping and shuddering over unmeaning mimicries 
of disease and dissolution. The libidinous drama is 
bad enough, to their view, without adding the 
slaughter house to it. 4 
In spite of these attacks, “The Sphynx” is in 
high favor with the people, and even has friends at 
court. Atthe last reception of Madam de McMahon, 
that lady wore a dress exactly like Coizette’s, cut in 
a fashion known as le Sphynz; and when the leading 
ladies of the gay capital take a play into such favor 
as to adopt its costumes for their grand parades, the 
critics may as well shelve their pens behind their 
ears, for all their protestations will most certainly be 
made in vain. j 


Wagnerized Beethoven. 


A short time ago, Wagner tried his not entirely 
*prentice hand upon Beethoven’s ‘‘ Choral Sympho- 
ny,” with a view of modifying certain portions of 
the score. The English, and some of the French 
experts—notably Gounod—hotly resent this act, as 
but little better than sacrilege.g Wagner’s proposi- 
tions, briefly stated, were, the modification of 
nuances in order to secure a distinct production of 
the melodic element; the addition of horns and 
chromatic trumpets to the well known melody in 
the Scherzo, for which Beethoven has employed 
wood instruments only; directing the violins and 
flutes to play in several bars an octave higher 
than written in the grand part of the Scherzo; the 
alteration of the melodic phrases in the wood in- 
struments in certain bars of the first movement; 
and the alterations of the tenor part in the vocal 
quartette in B natural. The precedent named in 
support of this proceeding is the addition which 
Mozart framed for the ‘‘ Messiah” of Handel, and 
which has so generally been approved. The oppo- 
nents of the proposition reply, that by reénforcing 
the melodies for wood instruments by horns and 
piston trumpets, the classic coloring of the original 
would be vulgarized if not wholly destroyed; that 
the elevation of violins and flutes an octave higher 
would bring an impure intonation into Beethoven’s 


Symphony; that the suggested alteration of the | 


eight bars for wind instruments in the first moye- 
ment is quite unwarranted, as the principal charac- 
teristic of those eight bars is close imitation in tone 
and metre, of the first four notes of the subject, and 
the alteration suggested requiring actual omission 
of parts to fit the views of Wagner, would destroy 
that characteristic tonically almost entirely; that 
the suggestion to alter the tenor part of the vocal 
quartette in B is an absolute impertinence, for, 
though it is undoubtedly difficult, it has been sung 
in England many times, and most satisfactorily. 
As to the precedent offered in extenuation, it is re- 
marked that there is an absence of all parallel be- 
tween the case of Mozart’s additions to Handel, and 
Wagner’s emendations of Beethoven, inasmuch as 
the scores of Handel were left in a deplorably in- 
complete state as regards the modern orchestra, 
whereas those of Beethoven are in every way com- 
plete productions. 

The audacious Wagner, however, is not without 
friends. The London Orchestra comes promptly to 
his defence and battles manfully for the musician 
of the future. It declares that Beethoven’s greatest 
symphony has never been generally popular in 
England, as the choral part was subjected to un- 


————— 
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favorable judgment at its very first performances, 
and time has not reversed it. The composition of 
some parts of the symphony is a mistake, and the 
human voice cannot change to accommodate the 
mistakes of Beethoven. The vocal portion of the 
symphony is really a question of possibilities, and 
the verdict of the singers is always and unanimous- 
ly, “‘non possumus.” If the demand for a change 
is extraordinary and unwarrantable, so is the vocal 
score extraordinary and unwarrantable, and the 
symphony should not be shelved.or lost because 
alterations may be deemed unjustifiable. It was 
composed in Beethoven’s later years, when he was 
deaf beyond all hope of hearing, and to affirm that 
aman who was deaf could arrange a musical com- 
position with all the delicate light and shade of 
_ melody and make no mistakes, is manifestly absurd. 

This is the pro and con of the great question 
which the musical men and journals of Great Brit- 
ain are now discussing with great diligence and 
earnestness. If there ever was a parallel to Satan 
reproving sin, it is that which we now behold, Wag- 
her reproving Beethoven! With these disputants, 
all other questions than this sink into utter insig- 
nificance. To ninety-nine-hundredths of the people 
of this world, the question of wood, or brass or 
cast iron in a Scherzo is a matter of supreme indif- 
ference; but to those who take the matter to heart 
as do these English debaters, it is a topic compared 
to which politics, religion, or social science has but 
a feather’s weight. 


OpERA music frequently finds its way into church 
service. There are few opera goers who do not recog 
nize at church some reminiscence of operatic music 
either in the voluntary or the stated hymns. It is 
true that some of the operatic compositions fit 
beautifully—to say nothing of the propriety of it— 
to church service. We have heard the most rever- 
ent hymns interpreted to music from Martha, Mari- 
tana—even from Faust—with most devotional ef- 
fect. Those who have never heard these airs in 
opera would have readly assigned their authorship 
to Lowell Mason, or some of his compeers in sacred 
music-making. It isn’t best to let the Devil have all 
the good music—the scoundrel! But there is a 
point in divine worship beyond which, even if it is 
to be allowed at all, the opera should not intrude its 
attractive airs. A Madison avenue church in New 
York, recently brought out the ‘‘Infilate Deo” to 
the Grand Duchesse air of “Le Sabre de Mon Pere,” 
A Brooklyn organist gives his congregation over- 
tures from ‘‘ William Tell,” ‘‘The Bohemian Girl,” 
and their kind, while the conspirators’ chorus from 
“La Fille de Madam Angot,” rolled through another 
chapel, “‘ with grand effect.” This, it mustZbe ad- 
mitted even by the offenders, is going beyond the 
permissible limits. 


PROBABLY the most extensive musical demonstra- 
tion in the United States this year is the Cleveland 
Sengerfest, which commenced on June 23, by a 
grand parade of sixty visiting societies, which, 
added to the local organizations, made up a singing 
force of about two thousand voices, Among the 
visitors were named Carl Bergman’s famous New 
York orchestra of one hundred instruments, Mad- 
ame Pauline Lucca, prima donna; Adolph Sohst the 
New York baritone; Frederick Abel, the Detroit 
tenor; F. Licht, the Néw York trombone soloist, 
and other eminent personages in the musical pro- 
fession. A mammoth wooden building, with capa- 
city for about ten thousand auditors, was erected on 
Euclid avenue, near the center of the city, and was 
gaily decorated for the occasion. The schools fur- 
nished 1,500 singing children for one of the mati- 
nees. ‘Two societies were present from Detroit, 
and every leading city in the United States, even San 
Francisco, was represented by more or less of a 
delegation, The festival proper ended Friday, June 
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26, but a pic-nic followed on Saturday, as a sort of 
winding-up of the week. The programmes con- 


tained an abundance of strong music, in which 
Beethoven, Schumann, Wagner, Liszt, Schubert and 


Weber were largely represented. 


Ovr Boston exchanges have not altogether fin- 
ished grumbling over some of the details of the 
Handel and Haydn Society’s week of concerts. 
Especially do some of them complain of the high 
price paid to the English singer Edith Wynne — 


$4,000—for her week’s services, the complaint being 


founded on the fact that we have many a nice 
Yankee girl who can sing as well as she did, and 


would not have the face to take the price she did. 


This growling comes from quarters, too, which are 
not given to complaining at the exactions of our 
musical and dramatic importations, and is all the 
more refreshing because of it; for it indicates that 
our people are waking up to the idea that singers 
and actors are not necessarily superior simply be- 
cause they are expensive and far-fetched. 


Watson's Art Journal has its views about operatic 
artists, ‘‘of which, these are they:” 


“As a rule operatic artists, especially the female 
artists, are cold, selfish, grasping and mercenary; 
unbounded in their insolence, and grossly ungrate- 
ful upon principle. They will not bear social con- 
tact; as soon as you know them intimately the tin- 
sel drops off, and you find it a gilded sham—literally 
no gold in it. Scan through the glamour of the 
stage, they are divinities; see them en dishabille, and 
if they are not dntriguantes, they are money grab- 
bers, But, as a general rule, they are both.” 

The multifarious cares incident to a busy life pre- 
vent our taking time to prove that the Art Journals 
views about these things are incorrect. But one of 
these days—— 


Frank Brower died at his residence in Philadel- 
phia, on the 4th of June. While he was perform- 
ing at the New York Bowery Amphitheatre, in 
1842, the first idea of a minstrel company was put 
in motion by Dan Emmit, Frank Brower, Billy 
Whitlock and Dick Pelham. They styled them- 
selves the Virginia Minstrels, and made their debut 
at the Chatham Theatre for Pelham’s benefit, early 
in February,;1843, and were received with deafen- 
ing plaudits; and this was the first of the negro 
minstrel troupes. 


THE Spuynx, of which an extended mention is 
made elsewhere, has taken rooms at a New York 
up-town theatre. The genial manager of Niblo’s 
Garden thought he would have it too, so announced 
that he had it under the name of “ The Two Orphans.” 
The up-town theatre sued out an injunction, when 
the Niblo re-wrote the drama, re-christened it as 
“The Two Sisters,” removed the scene of the play 
to New York, and again calls upon the public, in- 
cluding the up-town, to drop in and see it. 


Waaner’s friends claim a fair hearing for himZin 
the future, even if it be denied him now. They 
say that the same disdain greeted the one opera of 
Beethoven, and that Wagner and Beethoven are 
peculiar in that they weld a libretto to music, libretto 
and music being equally worthy. Beethoven's 
“Fidelio” is a grand opera, without shadow of 
doubt; and the day may come when this much at 
least will be conceded to ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 


Ir is becoming common for the managers to an- 
nounce “prices as usual.” This is a most unsatis- 
factory way of putting it; but whether the attraction 
isa variety show with tickets at fifty cents, or a 
Fifth Avenue combination with tickets at one dol- 


lar, they announce “prices as usual,” to the great | 


bewilderment of the people. Do not be too modest, 
gentlemen; name your figures! 


D1 Murska has won great favor in New York. 
She is spoken of as a clairvoyant, dreamy, semi- 
transparent creature in the ‘‘ Shadow Song” in “ Di- 
norah,” which being of itself a very wraith of a 
role, requires just such a spectral representative as 
Di Murska—not disagreeably but quite distinctly 
—is. 


AN English playwright has taken Bronson How- 
ard’s comedy of ‘‘ Saratoga,” changed the name to 
“Brighton,” and set it afloat in England. The be- 
lief that there is a future, and that this thieving 
playwright will have to suffer in it, is all the conso- 
lation which Mr. Howard can find in the incident. 


Cuicago has the reputation of being the greatest 
braggart in the country, but the Jnter-Ocean says of 
its choirs that but few of them are noted, and of 
church music that it is not much cultivated there, 
the people preferring chorus choirs or the old-fash- 
ioned sort of congregational singing. 


Tue Handel and Haydn Society, of Boston, is 
$4,400 out of pocket by its late festival concerts. 
This is attributed to too much of the miscellaneous 
and instrumental element, and too little of the chor- 
us, it being the chorus, after all, which attracts the 
paying public. 


CLARA SCHUMANN will come to America if we will 
guarantee her $20,000 for six months; in addition to 
which she wants the violinist Joachim and his wife, 
a charming songstress, to come with a similar guar- 
antee for the two. Too cheap! Don’t want ’em. 


THE benediction we bestowed last month upon 
the nuptials of Louis Brown, a bass singer of Utica, 
and Ionia Belle Reynolds, the Michigan singer, is 
hereby withdrawn. It was an elopement, and we 
are not benedicting elopements much now-a-days. 


THE first native composition set to music and pub- 
lished in this country, was “The Song of Liberty,” 
written by Mrs. Merey Warren, wife of Gen. James 
Warren, of Plymouth, Mass., and published in 
Boston in 1769. 


FAME is imperiled daily by the careless composit- 
or. When Tostee died at Pau, he declared that 
Foster had died at Pan; and Richard Coker, of boy- 
soprano repute, is held up to the world as Dickey 
Crocker, in a Hartford paper. 


ADELINA Parrt tells Strakosch she must have 
8,00@ francs a night when she sings in Paris again. 
We like to hear a lady speak plainly, but there is, if 
anything, a little too much francness to Adelina. 


Iraty is publishing an edition of the operas, in- 
cluding both score and libretto, with illustrations, 
portraits and biography involved in each produc- 
tion, for twenty cents each. 


WaGNER is happy. An opera school for the cul- 
tivation and training of singers for the stage is to 
be attached to the famous theatre at Bayreuth, and 
the royal wallet is to pay the bills. 


W™. CasTLe is put down for a place in the Eng- 
lish opera troupe of Clara Louise Kellogg next seas- 
on. Castle, mayhap even Campbell, too! This is 
very like business! 


A Lonpon letter says that Nilsson has lost all 
popularity there. Her voice has fallen off, and her 
acting is less refined, 


SrRavuss has produced a new waltz, “ The Bat,” 
from which we infer that it is a piece of ball music, 
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Music at the Detroit Female Seminary. 


The annual musical rehearsal of the Detroit Fe- 
male Seminary was given on the evening of the 15th 
instant, at the seminary building, with the following 


programme: 
PART I. ‘ 
Andante—trom First Symphony....- onc enecccrecs Beethoven 
(Two Pianos—Kight hands.) : 
Misses Helen. Strassburg, Mary Prentiss, Hattie Pope, 
Jennie Baxter. . 


TGAITAN 'CONCETTO rc. c0 sae sels cibie's Venice civic suis sensi o:nieinelnn Bach 
(Allegro Animato—Andante Molto Expressivo—Presto 
Giojoso.) 

a Miss Emma Lyon. 
String Quartette—Op. 76... ......sessccccsccesccecncecs Haydn 


(Poco Adagio Cantabile—Menuetto—Finale.) 
Messrs. Luderer, Chandler, E. and R. Speil. 
Sonate—in F Major, No. 6 Edition Peters........-.... Mozart 
(II and III Movements.) 

Miss Kittie Horton. 


PART II. 
Concerto—in' ©! Major is. cestonacscetoeeacae ect Beethoven 
I Movement, with Cadenza No. 8, by L. Van Beethoven. 
(Quintette and 2d Piano Accompaniment.) 

Miss Jennie Baxter. 
Polonaise—Op. 22 

Miss Ella Cleveland. 
Quintette—OP. 44... cccasccvenccccvcrccioseecice class as Schumann 

(Piano, Two Violins, Viola and Violoncello.) 

Messrs. Hahn, Luderer, Chandler, E. and R. Speil. 
Wedding March is. ccscecwsckonsicccnibuce vines ne clos Mendelssohn 
(Two Pianos—Eight Hands.) 

Misses Ella Cleveland, Mary Ward, Ida Whitney, Belle 
Stearnes. 


The second movement of Beethoven’s First 
Symphony was given with a better conception than 
usual in this form. Of course many of the finest 
instrumental effects were lost. Arrangements from 
Mozart or Haydn, while answering the purpose 
equally well, would certainly be better adapted for 
eight hand playing, than the orchestral works of 
Beethoven and later composers. 

Very few professional players would care to risk 
the difficult concerto of Bach before such an audi- 
ence, and very few indeed would have acquitted 
themselves more creditably. Technically, it was a 
perfect performance. The phrasing was clear and 
marked, and the various imitative themes were kept 
in view so clearly and distinctly that there seemed 
no difficulty whatever in following every outline of 
the composition, even by those who heard it for the 
first time. Miss Lyon possesses a remarkably crisp, 
sharp touch, pecularly adapted to the works of Bach 
and Handel. 

The Mozart Sonata was also aclean piece of piano 
playing. The Adagio was hardly up to our ideal— 
a sort of coldness pervading the movement. The 
Allegro Assai, on the contrary, was almost a model 
performance. The Tempo was absolutely prestissimo, 
and the peculiar effect of the vigorous Sforzando in 
the fifth measure, followed by the delicate prannissi- 
mo, was never brought out to better advantage in 
our hearing. The figure occurs frequently, and at 
each repetition reached a higher climax than the 
preceding. Miss Horton has already an advanced 
Technic, and her performance as a whole demands 
the heartiest recognition and encouragement. 

Miss Baxter’s rendering of the Beethoven Concer- 
to was decidedly the most finished performance of 
the evening. Her playing was characterized by a 
richness and fullness of tone, delicacy and clearness 
of touch, and a complete comprehension of all the 
details of phrase and form. This young lady’s im- 
provement since her appearance one year ago is 
simply marvelous. 

The Polonaise, by Chopin, showed considerable 
appreciation. The cadenzas especially were clear 
and precise, and, with one exception, the technical 
difficulties were under complete control. Miss 
Cleveland’s playing also shows a decided improve- 
ment during the year. 

The ‘‘ Wedding March,” for eight hands, closed 
the performance; and when one of the daily papers 
said that the execution of it ‘‘would not have dis- 
pleased the genial Mendelssohn himself, had he 
heard it, and seen the fair faces intent upon his 
handiwork,” it gave a very fair statement of the 
character of the performance. 

We have passed over the professional part of the 
programme without comment. The three move- 
ments of Haydn’s Kaiser Quartette and Schumann’s 


great Quintette in A flat, were both elegant samples 
of cultured ensemble playing. 

The entire performance was received by the audi- 
ence with the warmest expressions of pleasure and 
gratification ; and the audience being composed 
largely of amateur and professional musicians, this 
fact may be referred to as a test of its merit. 

Louis Plaidy’s opinion of Mr. Hahn as an ‘‘able 
pianist,” we have long since recognized, and his 
success as a teacher was fully demonstrated by the 
above programme, both in its selection and rendi- 
tion; and if Leipzig can furnish us with more such 
earnest artists as Mr. Luderer and Mr. Speil we 
would welcome them only too gladly. 

Below we give a complete list of the piano music 
during the closing examinations of the summer term, 


at the above institution. 

Rondo Brilliante, Op. 62.......... avec See ceeieteaele o'tes Weber 
Miss Belle Stearnes. 

ORANG, Op. Gl, NOs a.cshece nam cocen econ Meeesensaiesss Berens 
Miss Mattie Harris. 

Rondo Capriccioso...-cecccocscsccsssscarscs cans Mendelssohn 
Miss Ella Cleveland. 

Sonate, F MAjOr.<.devecsepacecesece sticceciovcciccvesnsce Mozart 
Miss Ida Whitney. 

Sonate, Op. 14, NO. 2... ceccccccwcceccccscccsccssce Beethoven 


Miss May Jelly. 
Andante Cantabile and Presto Agitato in G 


WINOLsecesesec ce cesisg¥eenocessesuee eseausay es Mendelssohn 
Miss Helen Strassburg. 
Etudes, Op. 45, Nos. 16 and 17......... eesecvens heiwisleive'a\e Heller 
Miss Mary Prentiss. 
Capriccio, Op. 38, A minor.....-..--00-.0e. ..-. Mendelssohn 


Miss Emma Lyon. 
Prelude in D major.....Bach | Fantasia in C major..Handel 
Miss Jennie Baxter. 


At the commencement exercises of the 18th, the 
only pieces worthy of especial note were Chopin’s 
Impromptu in C sharp minor, played by Miss 
Cleveland, and Raff’s Valse Impromptu, Op. 94, by 
Miss Lyon. The performances were all worthy of 
more extended notice, but lack of space prevents, 


Our June Amusements, 


Just as we were well in press for the June Sona 
JouRNAL, the Nicolao Philharmonic Society gave a 
grand entertainment at St. Andrew’s Hall, in which 
the leading feature was a composition by Mr. 
Nicolao, upon the theme of the Stabat Mater, fol- 
lowed by miscellaneous selections, principally 
operatic. Of Mr. Nicolao’s production, the Wree 
Press critic says ‘it was purely original in detail 
and general effect,” while the 7ribwne declares that 
‘Cag a whole the work is meritorious, but not 
sufficiently original to take high rank.” The attempt 
to make these criticisms fit into each other would be 
about as successful as the endeavor to fit a round 
peg into a square hole, so we shall not undertake it. 
We have, besides, too much respect for these dis- 
agreeing authorities to disturb their positions on 
this point, but we may be counted in as the third 
member of the party when the Hyree Press says that 
some of the passages are “‘ of the rarest beauty,” and 
the Tribune avers that ‘‘some portions of it are un- 
questionably fine.” We hope the work may be 
repeated until our people have had an opportunity, 
very generally, to judge for themselves, as to its 
merits. 

The Lucca concert troupe visited us in the early 
part of the month, Lucca being the bright particular 
star, and Annie Louise Cary an attendant and 
luminous satellite. Del Puente, Scolara, Karl and 
Mile. Maresi completed the attractions. 

The Detroit Musical Society has given its tenth 
concert, the last, and perhaps the best of the season, 
at the Opera House. There were about seventy-five 
voices in the chorus, and the interest of the members 
in their work is evidently increasing. The selections 
were mostly operatic. 

Professor Jackson, musical instructor in the pub- 
lic schools, brought together 750 of the juvenile 
voices in his charge, at the Opera House, at the out- 
set of thé month, in a grand concert, at which the 
pupils and their friends were invited and delighted 
guests. The music was a different affair from the usual 
delicate pipings of the juvenile throat, these being 
very visibly balanced by the bass and tenor voices 


brought by the High School choir. Besides, the 
character of the music was quite beyond that which 
might.have been expected from such a source, and 
the “I love to see the flowers, beneath the shady 
bowers” kind of entertainment, common to such 
occasions, was replaced by selections from Mendels- 
sohn, Mozart and Handel, as well as lesser lights, 
and surprisingly well sung. Messrs. Batchelder and 
Mattoon accompanied upon the pianos. 

These incidents, with the musical soiree at the 
Female Seminary, elsewhere described at length, 
and all the culmination of the winter’s campaign, 
speak of the steady elevation of the musical senti- 
ment of our people more effectually than can be 
expressed by any words of ours. 

The drama has been rather quiet during the month. 
The Black Crook has been here for a week, and the’ 
German theatres have been fairly busy. The Detroit 
Theatre has kept steadily along, under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, finding hard sledding most 
of the time, and, when the Opera House competed, 
coming upon positively bare spots in the road. The 
Messrs. Hough have organized a really creditable 
company, well adapted for comedy and the lighter 
dramas, but even with such plays as ‘‘ Caste,” 
““Home,” and their kind, have failed to interest the 
public in their enterprise. 


WE have very little, indeed, to report concerning 
musical affairs in the State the past month. Lud- 
ington dedicated a new opera house with the cantata 
of “Esther,” on the evenings of the 12th and 18th. 
The college commencements, however, have been 
in full blast, and in every case, music by local talent 
or college clubs have formed a prominent feature of 
the proceedings. As most of the towns in Michi- 
gan have a college of some sort, it will be seen that 
there has been a great deal of music-making in 
Michigan after all. 


ScniLier’s ‘‘ Bride of Messina” has been made 
into opera in Philadelphia, Dr. Herman Miller con- 
structing the libretto, and Bonawitz, somewhat 
prominent as a pianist and composes, supplying the 
music. It has been subjected to several rehearsals, 
and while the duos and solos are regarded as not 
entirely melodic, the choral and orchestral effects 
are characterized as massive and effective. 


RUBENSTEIN has written an oratorio, ‘‘The De- 
mon.” This is a new Devilopment of his genius. 


‘‘OTHELLO,” in Hebrew, has been published in 
Vienna. Let us have no Moor of that sort. 


Sporsr, Bellini, and Guonod, have all woven 
music into the story of Romeo and Juliet. 


CHERUBINI AND His Worxs.—A recent number 
of the Kolnische Musikzeitung reports a highly inter- 
esting lecture by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, the celebrated 
pianist, on Cherubini the composer. Dr. Hiller 
claims that Cherubini so enlarged the resources of 
the orchestra as to clear the way for the German 
composers; while the bloom of melody and feeling 
in his compositions were less evident, that his sa- 
cred works, the “ Requiem” especially, towered high 
above every thing else written in the same century 
for the musical service of the church, while his pure- 
ly instrumental works captivate the musician by the 
grandeur of their design, and the novelty of the fan- 
cy which characterizes them, proving themselves, in 
many respects, the forerunners of what was subse- 
quently effected by Beethoven and Weber, by Schu- 
mann and Wagner, for which very reasons they 
have not taken with the mass of the public. 


Mr. Appy’s Son.—A London paper, in announc™ 
ing the death of a well-known actor, says: ‘Mr. 
Addison’s real name was Haddy, he being the son of 
a citizen of Davenport. Intended for the law, he 
elected the stage as a profession, and came out under 
a pseudonyme; but being detected by some who 
knew his father, and greeted with the remark, ‘Oh, 
that’s Haddy’s son,’ he adopted the phrase as a nom 
@artiste, dropped the h, and called himself Addison.” 
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HERVE is preparing an Ashantee opera for London. 

CHURCH singers are said to live by luck and chants. 

M. Gounop is composing an orchestral fantasia on 
the “ Marseillaise.” 

WAGNER’S “Rienzi” contains no traces of the 
music of the “future.” 

MADAME ANNA BrsuHop is singing in Grace church 
choir, San Francisco. 

MLLE. Essrporr, a Russian lady, is considered the 
coming pianist in London. 

A COMPANY of Swedish National Glee Singers has 
been organized in New York. 


FECHTER has been engaged to appear at Maguire’s 
San Francisco Theatre soon. 


CHARLES MATTHEWS, who is now in his seventy- 
first year, is still acting in London. 

A PRIMA DONNA in Konigsberg bears the euphoni- 
ous name of Mme. Von Vehoggnuber. 


THOMAS THUMB and wife have set out on their an- 
nual farewell tour around the country. 


A CRITIC upon Othello had this: “The Moor, 
sere a bolster full of rage and jealousy, smothers 
er. 


Iv is reported that Miss Adelaide Phillips will re- 
tire from the stage after fulfilling her present engage- 
men's. 


GEMUNDER, 4 violin maker of New York, has an 
instrument of his own make which he values at 


$10,000. 

AN English publisher of ballads keeps in stock 
half a million copies, making over nine hundred reams 
of paper. 

THE colored population of Kansas City have “Re- 
solved, That negro minstrel shows tend to degrade 
our race.” 


Miss EFFIE ELSszER, a Cleveland actress, was re- 
cently presented at her benefit with a pair of dia- 
mond ear-drops. 


Gye, of Covent Garden, London, has been appoint- 
ed director of the Italian opera houses in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow. 


THE Empress of Austria recently sent Sangalli, the 
danseuse, an elegant diamond bracelet, during a per- 
formance in Vienna. 


Mrs. IsABELLA DALLAS, better known as Miss 
. Glyn, an eminent English actress, has just obtained a 
divorce from her husband. 


Liszr will occupy himself with the composition of 
a new oratorio entitled “St. Stanislaus,” an object of 
special devotion in Hungary. 


THE Teatro Cannobiana at Milan is managed by a 
Russian prince, who is immensely rich and wishes to 
get rid of some of his money. 


THE Grand Opera House, New York, will probably 
be converted into a monster variety theatre, on the 
model of the London Alhambra, 


Mr. DE Vivo has made an engagement with Mlle. 
Iima di Murska to return to the United States next 
September with a concert troupe. 


Boston critics say that our standard of church mu- 
sic is degenerating. Of course theirs is right up to 
the Handel.—New York Commercial. 


A NEW operette, the music of which is by Offen- 
bach, and to be called “Moucheron,” will be very 
shortly produced at the Paris Bouffes. 


PARIS newspapers are up in arms at the idea of 
the new opera house being inaugurated with “ Les 
Huguenots,” the work of a Prussian. 


MADAME Docug, the original “ Camille,” is play- 
ing at Porte St. Martin, Paris. Still a handsome wo- 
man, although nearly fifty years of age. 


Mme. Risrori has closed an engagement with an 
American manager for a series of representations in 
the United States, to begin in March next. 


AMONG new operas about to be produced abroad 
is a Russian work by Tsaikoffsky, entitled “ Opritsch- 
niski,” and one by Flotow, called “ Tora.” 

ACCORDING to the decision of a Kansas judge, both 
husband and wife are entitled to enter a place of 
amusement on a ticket reading “ admit one.” 

THE prospectus of a girls’ school at Pesth promises 
in regard to mythology to teach all that is necessary 
to the comprehension of the modern opera bouffe. 

A NEW opera bouffe, entitled “Normandy Pip- 
pins,” has been written by Mr. H. J. Byron for speedy 
production at the new Criterion Theatre, London. 


A MusIc dealer, not long since, received the follow- 
ing order: “ Please send me the music to Strike the 
harp in praise of God and paddle your own canoe,” 
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“LA Belle Helene” has made her appearance in the 
Eternal City, right in the face of the Vatican. 


Tue head of Haydn is in possession of Dr. Rokit- 
anski, of Vienna, and is preserved under a glass cover. 


A FUTURE tenor is in Hamburg, in the person of 
a letter carrier, by the name Gustave Walter. His 
voice is of great promise, and justifies the warmest 
hopes. 


ALBERT RANDEGGER’S cantata “Fridolin” is all 
the rage in England. It creates an enthusiasm, they 
say, not equaled since the production of Mendelssohn’s 
« Blijah.” 

THE De Varville of McKee Rankin in “ Camille,” 
at the Union Square Theatre, is recognized as a good 
piece of acting—one critic says, ‘the best De Varville 
we ever saw.” 

SIGNOR SANGUINETTI, for many years the director 
of the Carlo Felice, in Genoa, has died in that city, in 
his seventy-fourth year. He first brought Signor 
Verdi into notice. 


AN interesting and valuable collection of hitherto 
unprinted German ballads, of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, has recently been 
published at Stuttgart. 


A DRAMATIZED version of Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter” is now the attraction at the Ambigu Com- 
ique, Paris. It is a melodrama of the heaviest class, 
and it has made a hit. 


Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS and his wife (Sidney Cow- 
ell), "who won much popularity at Hooley’s Theatre, 
have left for San Francisco, where they will play for 
a year at Maguire’s Theatre. 


A PaRISIAN musical dictionary defines a shout to 
be “an unpleasant sound produced by overstraining 
the throat, for which great singers are well paid, and 
small children well punished. 


BALFE, the late composer, is to have a statue in the 
National Gallery of his native city, Dublin, and is to 
be furthermore honored by a Balte scholarship in the 
Royal Irish Academy of Music. 


“THE School for Scandal ” is still the rage in Lon- 
don. It has run four hundred nights at the Vaude- 
ville, and Marie Wilton’s company are about to bring 
it out in a most elaborate manner. 


ANOTHER amateur actor, named Douglas, student at 
the Glasgow University, while playing at the Paisley 
Theatre, blew the eyes out of Corporal Tibble’s head. 
The corporal died in great agony. 


Tue four greatest concert halls, with organs, are 
the Hall of the Musical Friends, in Vienna, the St. 
James’ Hall, in London, the Steinway Hall, New 
York, and the Music Hall, in Boston, 


THE ‘‘ bag feat” accomplished by Madame Fontain- 
bleau in a Chicago theater a few nights ago consists of 
leaping from the gallery to the stage while enveloped 
in a bag and catching by her feet on a trapeze. 


Mr. HALLIWELL has found a drawing of the origi- 
nal Globe Theatre in Southwark, where Shakspeare 
acted, and which was built in 1509. The only en- 
graving heretofore known is that of the rebuilt thea- 
tre of 1613. 


“ Les Parisiennes,” the last new piece at the Bouffes 
Parisiens, was not only hissed on its first representa- 
tion, but howled at, groaned at, laughed at, and heaped 
with every possible indignity that an indignant audi- 
ence could devise, 


A Lonpon critic, after hearing a new prima donna 
from Italy, sums up the matter by saying that ‘ Mlle. 
Lodi’s eyes and hair are all that can be desired; her 
figure, too, is charming, and, had she but a voice, it 
would be really difficult to say too much in her fa- 
vor.” 


LOHENGRIN being designated in the foyer of the 
Academy by one of the habitwes as an opera of “ mag- 
nificent frustrations,” an indignant German present 
wanted to know if the critic wanted “ein opera in 
which de second fiddle will only spielen humtity 
dumptity. 


Narurant Fiures.— Dr. Sweinfurth, who has 
written the last book about Africa, tells of a forest 
of acacia trees he passed through. These are called 
by the natives ‘‘soffar,” a word signifying a flute. 
The name is given because the acacia trees are 
pierced with circular holes by a small insect, and 
the wind, as it plays upon the openings, produces 
flute-like sounds. ts the winter, when the trees are 
stripped of their leaves, and boughs white as chalk 
stretch out like ghosts, the wind, sighing through 
insect-made flutes, fills the whole air with soft, mel- 
ancholy tunes. One who has traversed these ‘ sof- 
far” forests on a breezy moonlight night can never 
forget the strange and wierd effect produced upon 
the imagination. 


NOW IN PRESS. 


SILVER RIPPLES! 


A NEW SET OF 


Beautiful Teaching Pieces, without Octaves, 
By the popular author, 


FRAND M. DAVIS. 


\No.1.. NimbledPoe@ Polka s.<..5.s.dasccascvsevecascemens $0 30 
2. Burr Oak Schottiache.....csccssascocccccccsccsevce 30 
8. May Queen Redows.....cccccccccccscesccccsce eave 30 
4. Marine Schottiache.n...cccec arewea deuce svieneeaes 30 
6. Fairy. Belle: Walts secccerdccccsccerccadsedcccacecs 30 
6. Rose Bud Schottische......ccsceccrcccrocccvccsese 30 
J. Good Hnoughs Polka..c. ccscsccvevccscscvsecseccs 30 
8. Millbak: Waltz .iccccccdayscecccscccccssaccnsacce 8O 
9. Up and Down Galop.....cccsccccccccccctecccccese 3 

10. Cayuga Quickstep.........sssees Rsasweaceuceascss 20 
11. Crusade March...... sedan sP@umdedsesamekes eesenes 30 
12. Swan River Polka........se000 en deahaceaadsss vee « 30 


Mailed when ready to any address on receipt of marked price, 
by the publishers, 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO, 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1074. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums : 


8 Subscribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth ..... ese $ 1 60 
5 s ae = = AS. cade ctae 2 50 
10 se uy be’ M4! ME cancion 5 00 
15 s s a ss $e Neecescsie 10 00 
20 3 Le 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case., 20 00 
25 “¢ ed 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 & cs 1 « “ with Stool 30 00 
40 ve s 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 se es 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
76 LU sp 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 o ee 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Btyle O..cincvsenstvuscee +» 100 00 
125 s as 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 “ 2 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CBBC. co cercccccccceccccccce 150 00 
200 — = 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 < a 1 « ba WD! We aa + 260 00 
300 « Ls 1 s eh. vanes 300 00 
400 “ 1 “ “ 40, pipe 
COP! concseseWasaas une cas 400 00 
500 Ss § 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription, 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Ottice, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Publishers of Tuk Sona JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 


DETROIT, MICH 


There’s a Silver Lining to every Cloud. 
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ALBERT JUNGMANN. Op. 228. 
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Pian iu tar Yong Player, 


| Bright Eyes Waltz F. '2......... ea hase do, Murray, 


The following list has been selected with 
special reference to the wants of Teachers, 
and includes only our very best easy pieces 
of the First, Second and Third Grades. Try 


sany of them They are all good. 


Admired Polka. DB flat. 3......:...6.....--. Weiss. 30 
Pw ensrs Gennes pe Oe: 6 Deis... so ecieeds ces oben ss Grobe. 3) 
Cy eg | A Aas eS Emery. 20 
ae WOG. {Var.) flat. 2. ..6 08 es..02....- Mack. 25 
Alpine Kose Waltz Gi. 'B........cccccceess Kappes. 30 
Amazon Schottisch. F. 3.................. Markt, 39 
Amanda Mazurka. C. 3. 

Ambrosia Schottisch. C. . 
ES OS 6D a Pierre. 30 
Amethyst. G. 2....... ae AR DE. ees oi Baumbach, 20 
Amethyst Polka. C. 3.............. Bae dee 5 Picrre. 30 
“Angel of Night Waltz. A flat. 3......... Kinkel. 50 
Angels Came to Me. (Var) D. .......... Mack. 25 
Annie Laurie. (Var.) F. 3............. Baumbach, 39 
Annie Laurie March. G. 3...... po art aS Kinkel. 30 
Annie Laurie Schottisch. ©. 3....... Honeysuckle. 30 
TAROT Y CANE DS So... cede ce veek te Bendix. 30 
ewes Gre Bo ees ccc ccc ce cee cencse Baumbach 39 
CN UES TS Se? OS Wyman. 30 
April Shower Polka Redowa. C. &..Degenhard. 30 
Araby’s Daughter. Bflat. 3........ .-.- Baumbach. 3) 
Argentine’ March. . F. ‘2. ..........0..-.0s0005 Ivinke?. 39 
AEG WU RIETOR. Gre EB Lace cece Henninges, 50 
At the Sea Shore. G. 3.............0.0000% Emery. 20 
At the Church. F. 2..... Se Root 25 
Auld Robin Gray. D.. 3..... Pic ed Baumbach, 30 
Anld Lang Syne. Ge 3..............0008 Baumbach. 30 
Aurora Polka. D. 3............ Bente sae , Markt, 30 
Autumn Leaves Schottisch. B flat. %..... Maron. 30 
Babyton is Fallen, ‘Var.) A. %........ Baumbach. 30 
RRMA ARE RIO Nhe UR bois gin'ss e'o10 oalnaid ale cio eae sec Root. 39 
I SS es Goldbeck. 35 
Battle Cry of Freedom. BF flat. 3...... Baumbach. 30 
*Bavards (Les.) C. 3............ Patae fe ccna Root. 30 
Bacio (Il) or Kiss Waltz D. %........ -Brainard. 20 
“Barefoot Polka. D. $.......0.....000000 Lockwood. 40 
Bacio (ly eomkas KC flat. 3... oo. s. wees enn Reitz, 25 
Barry Schottisch. F. %..............ccecee: Stevens. 50 
Battalion Quickstep. F. 3............ ... Hagarty. 3 
Beautiful Day Mazurka, G. 3..... Pn sats Kinkel. 30 
Beautiful Dream Waltz. A. ............. finkel. 30 
Beautiful Lake Schottisch. D. 3........... TTyatt. 25 
Beautiful Venice, (Var.) C. 3.......... Baumbach. 30 
Beautiful Rese. (Var.) CG. 3.......... .- Baumbach. 30 
TI SCE Ae ees) 2 ae Root. 25 
PEP EEOUPNO, Cle, oe sons ot. ben ee core e enna Root, 35 
BPOMRCUEMOIONG.” Oe SB. oie. cco. scce sve cee -Goldbeck, 35 
Belle of the Evening Waltz. E flat. ‘%.. Warren, 30 
Belle Marie Waltz. F. 2....... acannon en Wagner, 20 
mate) Creole Waltz. PD: 3... .. 8. oc eccus see Abel, 50 
BGelles of the West Schottisch. D. K. 3.,Kinkel. 30 
Bella Schottisch. G. 3........... ee cor Kinkel, 30 
Bewitching Galop. ©. 3........ Aousstnaerse Kinkel. 30 
Bessie’s Favorite Rondo. G. 2............. Merz. 20 
Birth Day. Romanza. C. 3.............. Fitzgerald. 30 
Permneeiee Var) Hs fe ee Bellak, 40 
PEMMOMOEAIBONs Be .....eccacs cece ceedu Baumbach, 30 
Blue Bells of Scotland, C. 3........... Baumbach, 30 
Blanche Valse. B flat. %........ eeeees Wollenhaupt, 50 
Demenmoyes Folin. Cl. 8...) dccscce-c don Bergmann. 25 
ine Violet Polka, F. 3.2.2..0.......... Neumann. 30 
Blue Wave Schottisch. C. 3............ Schneider. 80 
Black Key Mazurka. G flat. %.... ..... Herzog. 30 
Bine Bell Mazurka. G. %3............... Brainard, 30 
Bont Side..C.. 1.2, eek. A NO Root 25 
Bonnie Doon. D. K. 3............ .... Baumbach, 30 
Bonnie Dundee Quickstep. C. 2... ..-Kinkel. 30 
Bow and Arrow. C. 3:...°:..:..... Gressler, 20 
Bounding Billows. (Var) G. 3......, Elliott. 35 


Bould Soger Boy. G. 3. 


ba ccleeessords's cc BaumBaohs ! 


35 
Bright Dreams Polka. B fiat. 3........... Kinkel. 30 
Bright Hope Waltz. E flat. 1............... Root. 25 
Brightest Eyes Waltz C. ‘2.............0008. Stein. 30 
Bridal Wreath Polka. C. 3..............-. Louis. 30 
Breakfast Bell Polka. D. 3.............. Gilmore. 30 
Brightest Eyes Galop. C. 3&............ Baumbach. 30 
Brigade Quickstep. A. 3.......... rer Oscr Wyman, 30 
Brave Boys Quickstep. C. 3..............+ Kinkel. 30 
ParieRe1dt Righs. Gis. Riders cc s3 ug asiatusias ¢.vches Root. 30 
Brigand Polka. (Var.) Fe. 3 .............-. Bellak. 40 
Brindisi from Macbeth. C. %................ Berg. 35 
Brown Eyes. <A flat. 3.........ccseccecesces Emery, 20 
Brogkilet(Dhe)e)) Fel BaF Seas Meee sos e:- Emery. 20 
Babole Walte.c We UPS. yee ee a Brainard. 30 
Burlesque Galop. C. 8.........0.. cece eee Cassidy. 35 
Butterfles’ Dances Ge Losi... ccccedee cece sane Root. 25 
By the Brocklet.. Cs (Wire, ce cae ae veedesa ss Root, 25 
Carl Pretzel Waltz. F. %...............-- Murray. 30 
Cantilente sD Sys. Weeks chicos pes sercee Mack. 25 
Cantilena Waltz. Co. Bi,.cicce coscececens . Wyman. 30 
Captain Jinks. F. 3 Goerdeler. 30 
Canary Polka. D. 3............ Wad acess cpiamiace Cook. 30 
Carnival of Venice. G. 3..............- Baumbach. 30 
Cattle Bell at Evening. B flat. 3........ Robjohn. 50 
Cernival W alt ze = Gor Si remanence: apes eee Kinkel. 30 
Chateau (Le) a Toto. G. &.............0-0005 Root. 30 
CUBIC sR Baw chocacs (sce ase siccanidlors es tere Baumbach. 30 


For a bound collection of choice easy piano 


music, we can recommend 


GOLDEN 


By CHARLES KINKEL. 


A collection of 48 beautiful new Waltzes, 


Polkas, Galops, Marches, Schottisches, 
Mazurkas, Rondos, Quicksteps, ete. 


One of the most attractive collections of brilliant and 
sparkling piano pieces ever published. A splendid musical 


gift for any young pianist. 


Price, bound in boards, $2,00; in cloth, $2.50. 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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Carnival de Paris Schottisch. A. 3....Baumbach, 3) 
Cataract Galope Ce B.......ccceee csc ceceeees Faust. 30 
Cavalry March. D. 3........0.-20000006- Underner. 30 
Cheshire Waltz. D flat. 3................- Willing. 30 
Chant Bohemian. B flat. 3................- Beilak. 40 
Cheat and Kinlock. D. KB. 3..... J6ap56 Baumbach, 30 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer. C. 3..............- Baumbach. 30 
Children’s Ball. F. 3.............-. a amet Gressler. 20 
Child's Play. We: io cate< sss ates sk cage cercs Emery. 
Christmas Tree Polka. G. 3 .. 

Christmas Polka. B figt. &........... -.008 ( 
Chinese Dance Polka. G. 3............... Smith. 30 
Chicago Schottisch. G. B.........60....000 Sisson. 30 
Choral! Schottisch. B flat. 3..... pwsin age aise Wyman. 30 
Champagne Mazurka. E flat............... Presser. 3 
Cheerful March. De. B......... cece e eee eens Kinkel. 30 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer March. C. 3........... Kinkel. 30 
Claret. Waltzan Ge Vise oc. os ctemdattes 20.0 vdle-scm Presser. 30 
Clover Schottisch. Co. B..... ccc ccccceeeeees Lang. 35 
Clustering Vine Waltz D. 1................ Root, 25 
Columbia the Gem of the Ocean. A. 3... Baumbach. 30 
Come Home, Father. A flat 3....... aaaes% Grobe. 60 
Come, Maidens, Come. G. 3....... «---Paumbach. 30 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. F. 3. ......Baumbach, 30 
Conscript’s Departure. C. 3 Baumbach. 30 
Cesi fan Tutti (Mozart.) G. 3...... Baumbach. 30 
Conservatory WakZ& G. 3............065 Goldbeck, 40 
Gonseont. Walter Mat SD schybi nsec caniossessnass Clapp. 20 


a a ST 
Coral Isle Schottisch. B flat. 3............. Alvers. 30 
Coquette Mazurka. G. 3.............c0c00-.. Staab. 40 
Concert Quickstep. G. 3..... VidPacd toes cere «Lyon. 30 
Cornet Quickstep. Ge Be.icsssviicss coven cece Lyon. 20 
Columbia Grand March. C. 3........... Rudolph. 80 
Coronation March. F. 3..... ............ Zerrahn, 35 
Crystal Shower Waltz G. 3......... . Baumbach. 30 
Cradle Song. E. 3......... feta = dada an cece Emery. 20 
Crazy Pole Waltz. (Varied.) F. 3......... Ballak. 40 
Cricket Waltz. B flat. b. 25 


Crown Pelkas G03... ee ee 
Croquet Polka. Ui 5. nee © 
Crowded Ballroom Polka. D. K. 3....Adelung. 


CariosityiGalop.” F. 31102 eee ee Havens. 30 
Cuckoo Nes Gs 370-5, scree eo ee -Gressler, 20 
Dancing Feather Waltz. A. 3............Kinkel, 30 
Danse des SyIphes. F. 2............c0e0000- ferdi. 35 
Daisy Deane. © Fe. 3 sei: t5scc5c8i55 ee Baumbach. 30 
Dancing Wavelets. G flat. 3.............. Emery. 20 
Dance in the Woods C. 1..............0...- Root. 25 
Dawn Waltz 0D. 34 13, hs eee ce Baumbach. 30 
Dawn of Peace Waltz. E flat. 4. ..... Schneider. 20 
Davenport Schottisch. C. 3.................. Burr. 30 
D. C. Mazurka. E flat. 3 2.2... 0.0.....0+0.0. Root. 30 
Dahlia Galopade. D. 2.............. 2... Winkler. 20 
Dash ‘Away Galop., F., &.-.....0-- 6 1... Wells. 35 
Dashing "Galop, (GG. 3.2. sas: ec. eee Lang. 30 
Pecoration Mazurka. C. 3 ......... : .,+++-MKinkel, 30 
Dearest Spot of Earth G 3 ........ Baumbach. 30 
Dearest Spot of Earth. G. %.............. Bellak. 40 
Departed Days. F. 3.......... 14 M2. OSes od Louis, 30 
Deliciosa Polka. (Varied) C. 3. ..........Bellak. 40 
Desir) Waltga B tate. 3 advaet eee Baumbach. 30 
Deux Anges. (Varied.) G. %............000.- Berg. 35 
Diamonds We) Binos ance deoenenttien. tee Baumbach, 20 
Dinorahaj Gags s Mas Morte Neca vie weed Moelling. 30 
Diamond Walt7, 4 Geo Be oot cn anecanante-s Hoody. 30 
Diamond Schottisch. C. 3............... Brainard. 30 
Dinner Beil Polka. F. 3.............. .... Gilmore. 30 
Dillon Schottisch. D. Bi ....2.065.2...-008 Harrison. 40 
Don Giovanni. B flat. 3................ Baumbach. 39 
Don GiovannisiG. "Bie. cdvees occstsaseoton. Moeiling. 30 
Don Juan. G. 3......... Rta eias ate trae Brummer. 30 
Donna E Mobile. C. 3...........<. s..-.- Baumbach, 30 
Doubt. Did Fc ok - sec ees BOCRE) ree Emery. 20 
Dora Makurka. ©. 8 ........... +seee.-Henninges. 30 
Dream of Home. D fint. 3............... Anguera. 30 
Dream on, Lillie. A flat. 3........... -Baumbach. 30 
Drifting Leaftets. (Reverie.) E flat. 3..Edwards. % 
Props of Water. (Tremolo.) F. 3.......... - Berg. 38 
Dress Parade Waltz. D. 3............... Manvers. 3\) 
Dream Galaper Fo Siete cctcccccet tases. cte Louis. 30 
Dream of Peace March. F. 3............. Leland. 30 
Dunbarton’s Bonnie Dell. G. 3........ Daumbach, 30 
Puke of Reichstadt’s March. F. 3....... Ayling. 20 
Early Dawn Schottisch. E flat. 3 ........ Kinkel, 30 
Echoc (Gb fais Ge piskossin'n nis ase btehalas sede Gressler. 20 
Eclipse,Galepe,: Dew 2.85 evs Tee vive Been Coote, 40 
Effie Wattzs 33: flats 2s, ee ae ee. Work, 25 
Eiisweorth Requim March. A minor. 3....Vaas. 40 
Ella. Waltz. '2..1.5 \cettetstupeessetee ae T- Burt. 36 
Empress Henrietta’s Waltz. (Var.) C. 2...Pellak. 40 
Emma Pothasd Ge DersyeFssies ase ek Kinkel. 30 
Eméraladgpollcast@e so) ccs stash cone nts coe Pierre. 3) 
Fmblem Schottisch. G. 2...............6 Gilmore. 39 
Emerald Galop. Ge B......cscceccscnccnces Moody. 30 
Emancipation March. A. 3..........+..-- Martin. 30 
Enchaiitress Galop. G. 3 ............-2.:- Kinkel. 30 
Encouragement. Ge B......c0cccsesscenes Corticelli. 30 
Equestrian Quickstep. D. K. 3........... Fries. 35 
Erin is My Home. F.° 3........... ++ .-.-Baumbach. 39 
Eruauls i tlat. *eb 0522 aeneas + adden Baumbech. 39 
Erie Schottinch. , Dy, Bi... .ethsasneses'siond Willing. 30 
Esmeralda Polka. G. 3...........--008-- Thalberg. 36 
Etudes Characteristiques. BD. K. 3....Jlenningrs. 75 
Etoile da Nord. * Ge Boe. Feo Baumbach. 20 
Benda: Taviaue, Fes B 320359 sci ns Gar eae Wood. 30 
Etta. Wie zerim, "lis. bis <cheacaea-ckhates Baumbach. 30 
Evangeline. DBD. ..... acid o Fe wb Sidhe « dvldnle te Mack, 25 


Pieces marked * have Picture Titles, ~ i, easy, to 7, very difficult. Black letters the Key. 


Address all Orders to S, BRAINARD’S SONS, Music Publishers, Cleveland, O, 


Valuable Music Books Published by J. L. Peters, 699 Broadway, New-York 


We will send, post-paid, any music book, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the marked price. We are very particular 
in doing up our mail packages, and by our system of packing we can guarantee to send the finest bound books free of damage. We have customers 


in the most distant parts of the country who order all their music and books by mail, thus saving the expense of freight and useless delays. 


It is a branch of ° 


our business that is constantly increasing, and we take great pains to see that all goods leaving our store are carefully packed and properly directed. 
In remitting, send a postal order or draft on New-York, payable to our order, and we will hold ourselves responsible for its safe arrival. 

Parties ordering goods by mail can depend upon getting just what they write for. In fact, it has been the policy of our House 
for the last forty years to favor in every possible way this class of our customers. Catalogues of sheet music sent free to any address. 


PIANO-FORTE METHODS. ; 
io 

Peters? Eclectic Piano School............-..... Bound in Boards.|3 25 
EHS BENTO ve Seco. teaeiemien one otis on. oe cbc ns aq oe Eee ei * Cloth..|4 00 
We have issned and sold over 850,000 copiesof ‘‘ Peters’ Eclectic,” and 

can safely call it the school-book of America. It is used in every city, town, 

and village in the country. Our best teachers recommend it as the most 

useful work ever published. 

Amateur’s First Book for Piano......................5-. Paper | 75 

Peters’? Bertini’s Piano. (Peters’ Enlarged Edition.)...... Boards. |3 00} 

Peters’? Bertini’s Piano. do. do. do. Abridged..Boards.|2 50 
Our copy has EneévtsH, Frencn, and German TEXT, and is a correct 

translation from the original GERMAN EpitTion. It has some 30 pages more 

than the old copies heretofore published. Be-sure and ask for *‘ Peters’ 

Bertini.” (The price is the same as the other editions.) 

BRO FSR S: PIAMO... 00000: simercievs Pass vicen Dae ..-.-Bound in Cloth. ./2 50 
Do. GO, |. eaintunree ps ap cae y tleearine-+ <4 Gea sit pale bd Boards. |2 00 
With English, French, and German Text. Ask for Peters’ Edition. It is 

much superior to the other copies. 

Herz? Complete Method for the Piano.......... .... Boards. |5 00 
A thorough and complete work, carrying the pupil from the simplest rudi- 

ments to the most advanced stages of execution. 

Hemy’s Easy Piano Method, (Peters’ Improved Edition.) _Bds.|2 00 
RE ABRO), So. cons uclcnaeh's enna SE antag. 2 tabs bet ines ok ea Paper}1 50 
This is especially adapted for children’s use—clear and concise. 

Eiunten’s (F.) Piano School, Complete................... Boards. |2 00 

Peters? Hunten’s (Peters’ Improved Edition.) Comp'ete. ...Boards.|2 00 

Peters? Hunten?’s (Peters’ Improved Edition.) Abridged..... Paper. .|1 50 
Peters’ Hunten is much superior to the old editions of F. Hunten and 

others, and is now being used almost exclusively by the profession. They 

justly complain that the old editions are not snfficiently progressive, In 

our copy new matter has been added and their objection removed. Ask 

for ‘‘ Peters’ Hunten,’’ and take no other copy. The price is the same. 

Kinkel’s New Method for the Piano. Jn Press. Chas. Kinkel. 
Complete Edition, with American Fingering, . f...5.......cceseecevcececes £ 00 
Abridged ie :: pr STH Fe 0 Hee ae eae ors eteiaipieints wien 3 00 
Complete ‘“ “ Foreign Ode. Lick yah Surngsthe ss . ce Sees es, 2 4 00 
This work is recommended as being the largest, most complete, and the 

most thoroughly practical instruction-book ever offered to the American 

public. Teachers desiring a good work will please examine. 

Mack*’s Piano, . By EH. Macks... 70s. ORR eaiiewccck cases 2 50 

Melodica. Aneasy Piano method. By A. Baumbach............ Paper.| 75) 
Teachers will be pleased with this; it is far superior to the majority of 

cheap works. 

Oesten’s Piano. Op. 161. <A practical Piano instructor, with English 
and German text. It is in general use among our best German teachers. .|2 50} 

Pupils First Book. (Rudolphson.).......................-. Paper.}1 00 
A choice collection of exercises for first beginners. 

SOMme es Pinto Sch OO) ers sees oe, span essa eee Boards. 1 50} 
Teachers desirous of procuring a good work for small hands, will find 

**Sofge’s Piano” one of the best works publishud. The exercises are easy 

and very progressive. 

” Weller’s Piano without a Master........................ Paper.| 75) 
Intended especially for the wants of young beginners, and designed to 
impart a knowledge of the art of piano playing without the aid of a master. 
PIANO PRIMERS, ETC. 

Peters? Burrowes? Primer. Over 500,000 copiesinuse. A { Doarcs.| 50 
uew edition, with Czerny’s Letters and other valuable matter. 7 Cloth..| 60 
Calculated either for private tuition or teaching in classes, It is not in- 

tended to interfere with any mode a teacher may have adopted, but should 

be used in addition to the regular lessons. No scholar who wishes to get a 

thorough knowledge of the elements of music shonld be without a copy. 

Take none but Peters’ Burrowes’ Primer, It contains twice as much matter 

as any other edition. 

Peters? Burrowes’? Thorough Bass and Companion.| 75 
This little work contains all of Burrowes’ Thorough Bass, Burrowes’ Com- 

panion to his Thorough Bass, and other selected matter ; the whole forming 

a complete and practical course of instruction. Be sure and ask for Peters’ 

Edition, as it contains three times as much matter as the other copies. 

Peters? Elements of Thorough Bass................... Boards.| 30) 
Especially adapted to the wants of young pupils. 

COLLECTIONS OF INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 

Fairy Fingers. A series of easy piano pieces by Julius Boards.}1 75) 
Becht, the popular teacher and anthor. They are well-known Gilt....|2 50 
favorites, intended especially for young beginners, of from six 
to twelve months’ practice. (No octaves.) 

Wagic Circle. A series of easy pieces for small hands, by J. Toaris.|1 75! 
Harmistoun, a popular musician, whose compositions are in Gilt. ..|2 50) 
general use among the profession. It also contains several splen- 

did cotillions. 

Woung Pianist. Containing acollection of favorite Waltzes, Boards.|1 %5 
Schottisches, Polkas, Galops, Marches, etc., suitable for young Gilt....|2 50 
players of nine to fifteen months’ practice. It contains selec- 
tions from Kinkel, Wyman, Mack, etc. 

Pearl Drops. A choice collection of dance-music, suitable Boards.|1 75! 
for young players. It contains some of the most popular pieces Gilt....|2 50) 


of the day, and will be found both instructive and amusing. | 


Address all orders to J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-York. 


PETERS’ 
MUSICAL MONTHLY 


No. 67.—Price, 30c. 


Contains the following mu- 
BIC: 

Saviour, Thou art ever near, 
Song and Cho.—Pretty Ev- 
aline Adair. Song & Cho.— 
Geraldine. Song and Cho.— 
He kissed me good-by at the 
Gate. Sug and Cho.—Hear 
me say my little Prayer, S'g 
and Chorus.—Just as I am. 
A ae oe —Let the whole 
Wor.d chant and sing. Eas- 
ter Caro].—Put on your best 
array. Easter Carol. — Kit- 
tie’s Polka.—Bohemian Girl. 
Inst.—Village Festival. Inst. 
—The Toast, Inst.—Brindisi. 


No. 68.—Price, 30c, 


"Neath the waves her Spirit 
wanders. Song and Cho,— 
No little one to meet me, 
Song and CLo.—Think of me 
sometimes, Maggie. Song & 
Cho.—Think ot me, Darling. 
Song.—Gloria Patri, in E.— 
Alleluia, Alleluia, &c, Sop. 
Solo and Cho.—Cuildren of 
God, rejoice and sing.—M’ch 
Violets Polka. 4 hands,— 
Downie Cheeks Polka.— 
Christmas Gifts March.— 
Poet and Peasant. Inst.— 
Mollie Darling. Inst. 


No. 69.—Price, 30c. 


Dinna forget yer Mither, 
Sandie. Scotch Song —Tend- 
erly think of the Dead. S‘g. 
—Laughing Eyes of other 
days. Song and Cho.—I long 
to see the dear old Home. 
Song and Cho.—The Gipsy 
Girls Duet. —Friendship’s 
= Polka. — Mignon. 
Inst.—Morning Zephyrs Ma- 
zurka, — Circling 
Inst. 


Waves. 


No. 70.—Price, 30c. 


Ihave no Home. Song & 
Cho.— Meet me, Bessie, in 
the Dell. Song and Cho.— 
The sweetest Bud is missing. 
Song and Cho.—My Soul is 
dark. Alto Song.—Spring- 
insfeld Galop. 4 hands.— 
Glory be to God on High. 4 
voices. Ballie’s Waltz.— 
Silver Moonbeam Schott’sh. 
—May-pole March,—Autumn 
Leaves. Inst. 


No. 71.—Price, 30c. 


Whisper softly, Mother's 
dying. Song and Cho,—Julia. 
‘tis of thee [ sing. Song and 
Cho.—Softly shone the Stars 
of Heaven. Song. — God 
bless our Home. Song and 
Cho, —Come, Holy Spirit. — 
Wild Hunters’ Galop. 4h’ds. 
—Fannie’s Q’kstep.—Dance 
Cubaine. Inst. — Golden 
Chimes. Inst. 


No. 72.—Price, 30c. 


Lost and Cast away. Song 
and Cho.—My Love sleeps 
under the Daisies. Song & 
Cho.— Will he come home 
to-night, Mother? Song and 
Cho.—My dear old Mother. 
Song and Cho. — Hear the 
Postillion riding by. Solo & 
Cho, — Paris Balloon Post 
Galop. 4 hands. — Bertie’s 
Schottisch. — Chaffinch Ma- 
zurka.—The Reapers. Inst. 
Golden Hours. Inst. 


Collections of Instrumental Music CONTINUED, with 
Piano Accompaniment. 


Musical Recreations. Containing selections from Kinkel, 
Mack, Vilbré, Frey, Pacher, Wyman, etc. The music is of mo- 
derate difficulty, and suitable for pupils who have had from oue 
to two years’ practice. 


Pleasant Memorles, Another collection of moderate diffi- 
culty, containing a choice selection of dance and parlor music. 
A charming collection, containing many fine pieces. 


Golden Chimes, A collection of brilliant parlor music by 
Charles Kinkel, the most a yee of American writers. This 
collection contains Mr. Kinkel’s best and most popular compo- 
sitions, and will be welcomed by his many friends and admirers. 
Snitable for pupils who have had from two to three years’ 
practice. ; 

Brilllant Gems. A splendid collection of Piano pieces, by 
Vilbré, Allard, Pacher, etc., containing some of our best pieces, 
The music is brilliant and showy, but of moderate difficulty, 

Strauss? Complete Waltzes, Two volumes.......... Boards, each. | 

Do, 0. do. do. do, ...Cloth and gilt, ** 
A splendid collection, embracing all of Strauss’ most popular Waltzes. 

Ask for Peters’ Edition, and take no other if you wish the complete waltzes. 

Peters? Wusical Monthly. For Singersand Young Pianists. .yearly. 
Single numbers, containing from eight to ten Songs and Piano Pieces... .. 
Bound volumes, cloth and gilt, for 1869, °70, "71, °T2, "7B............... 

La Créme de la Créme To subscribers by the year. 
Single numbers, containing from four to six pieces, 24 pages.............. 
Published monthly. A collection of Instrumental Music for advanced 

players, containing the best pieces by such authors as Thalberg, Liszt, Hel- 

ler, Mendelssohn, Ketterer, Oesten, Lange, Kuhe, Spindler, etc., ete. 

Pearls of Melody Elegant Cloth Edition, gilt edges \4 99 
Neatly bound in boa2ds; ... 2.2000 -ne ->spies she cise alate arena Em mae stel 3 00 
A choice collection of Piano music for Parlor Concerts, Drawing-room 

Exhibitions, etc., including the choicest gems of Wilson, Kinkel, Tonel, 

Abt, Spindler, etc. There is not a poor piece in the collection, 

Beethoven’s 38 Sonatas. Complete edition...In one vol., full gilt.'4 gy 
Ask for Peters’ American Edition, gilt sides and edges. | 


Boards. 
Gilt... 


oe 
az Retail. 
wm 


Boards. 
Gilt... 


Boards. 
Gilt... 


Boards. 
Gilt... 


Mozart’s 18 Somatas............--.. .--s02--005 In one vol., full gilt.'3 59 
Ask for Peters’ American Edition, gilt sides and edges, | 

Schubert's Sonatas. <.....55. 6... .chnspeeea see . Full gilt..3 59 
Ask for Peters’ American Edition, gilt sides and edges. 

Weber’s Complete Plano Works....................... Full gilt.'4 00 


Ask for Peters’ American Edition, gilt sides and edges, 


REED-ORGAN and MELODEON INSTRUCTORS. 


Kinkel’s New Method for the Reed-Organ., C. Kinkel..Bds. 


This is pronounced by teachers ‘‘ the best book for Reed-Organ,”’ and can 
not fail to please Pupils and Amateurs, on account of the choice collection 
of original melodies with which it abounds, and for which its author is so 
justly celebrated. 


Wason’s First Book for the Welodeon, Containing instruc- 
tions and a choice collection of Vocal and Instrumental Music Paper. 


Peters? New Method for Reed-Organ & Melodeon. Jn Press. 


A desire to meet the wants of many teachers who are teaching the Reed- 
Organ and Melodeon from ‘ Peters’ Eclectic Piano School,” has induced the 
publication of this book. The elementary matter is based on the same 
principle as the above work, and instead of the long, dry studies, a series of 
beautiful melodies has been introduced, making it a companion for the ama- 
teur, as well as a class-book for the pupil. 


Peters? Melodeon Instructor.........................2..- 
Combining instruction with amusement. Tenth Edition. 
Weller’s Melodeon without a Master.................. 


Containing complete instructions for this favorite instrament, together 
with a well-assorted and pleasing varicty of sacred and secular melodies. 


GUITAR MUSIC AND INSTRUCTORS. 


Amateur Guitarist, by Hayden, Worrall, ctc.................. 


A collection of popular Songs, Choruses, and Instrumental Music, ar- 
ranged by the above authors. The collection embraces the best Songs of 
Thomas, Hays, Stewart, Danks, together with a fine collection of Instrumen- 
tal Music. (No Instructions.) 

Amateur’s First Book for the Guitar................... Paper. 


Hollands New Method for the Guitar. Jn Press..Complete. 
Abridged. 

This is a work that has been long needed, and we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it ¢ie best and most complete Guitar School now in use. Every 
teacher who has examined it says ‘it is the only reliable Guitar Method.” 
It contains every thing to be found in other schools, and is full of matter to 
be found in no other single work. 


Weller’s Guitar without a Master.......................Paper. 


We would cull special attention to this little work. It is an easy method 
of learning to play this favorite instrument. 
Worralls Guitar School 

Full directions are given for stringing and tuning the Guitar ; also rules 
for holding the instrument, manner of touching the strings, playing the 
chords, arpeggios, double notes, harmonics, etc. In addition to exercises, 
this work contains a large number of select pieces, songs, duets, etc. It is 
admirably suited to the wants of amateurs and scholars desirous of making 
rapid progress, and is recommended as being the dest low priced method 
for this beautiful instrument. 


2 50 


(P. O. Box 5429.) 


‘ Standard Music Books Published by Lee & Walker. 


Clarke’s New Method | 
For the Piano Forte, 


Has just been issued. 


It contains many new and important features, and 
will institute a new era in Piano-Forte teaching. The 
work is the result of years of careful study, and is 
from the pen of a Musical Scholar who has few equals 
in the theoretical and practical knowledge of music. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price, $3.75. 


The Music Teacher. 


By C. Everest. 


Professor of music in the Girl’s High and Normal 
School of Philadelphia. Based on the author’s practi- 
cal experience, it contains a thorough course of practical 
rudiments in vocal music especially adapted to Semina- 
ries, Public Schools, Classes and individual scholars. 
Tens of thousands of copies have been sold, and yet 
the demand has not abated. 


Sent by Mail, Price 50 cents. $5.00 Per dozen copies. 


Beauties of Strauss. 


A collection of the most popular of the polkas, 
waltzes, etc., by the world renowned Johann Strauss, 
printed from engraved plates, on fine white paper, 
every note being clear, legible and completely correct, 
with life-like likeness of the celebrated writer. 


Sent by Mail, Price, (bound in cloth, gilt) $5.00. 


The Musical Pastime. 


Duetts for Piano and Violin, or Flute. 
By Sep. Winner. 

A new collection of popular airs arranged as Duetts 
in a easy and pleasing manner for ordinary players. 
The work consists of 224 pages of new and popular 
marches, waltzes, galops, quadrilles, cotillions, with a 
fine selection of operatic and other melodies, and par- 
ticularly adapted for the purpose. The publishers 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Sent by Mail, - - Price, $2.80. 

The melodies are also all arranged separately as Solos 
for the Violin or Flute. 

‘ L Violin, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00. 
Sent by Mail, Price, { Flute, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00 


Tho Boston Musical Treasure. 


A choice selection of Duetts, Trios and Quartettes, 
arranged for Choruses in Private, Public, Normal and 
High Schools and Seminaries, selected by Jean Louis, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. It is a particularly desirable work for all 
festive occasions and will become immensely popular, 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price 60 Cents. 


Winner’s Easy Systems. 


Piano, . 
Violin, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 
Violoncello, 
Music of the Dance, 
Accordeon, 

are the best books of their class ever published, con- 
taining the systems of instruction, by which those 
instruments can be learned without a master, and the 
popular tunes of the day arranged in the easiest form. 


Sent by Mail, - Price each, 75 Cents. 


e 
Opera Librettos. 
The Publishers desire to direct attention to the fact, 
that they have purchased the plates of the Librettos, 
formerly issued by the American Opera Publishing 
Company. The foliowing list of Librettos is now ready, 
and being the text as sung by all of the Opera Compa- 
nies, and having been arranged and translated by an 
eminent classic scholar, are superior to any other edition 
Anna Bolena. Lucrezia Borgia. 
Africaine. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Bohemian Girl. Linda di Chamounix. 
Ballo in Maschera. Martha. Illustrated. 
Barber of Seyille. Maritani. 
Belle Helene. Marriage of Figaro. 
Barbe Bleue. Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Crown Diamonds. Illustrated, Mignon. 

Crispino e la Compare. Massaniello. 

Daughter of the Regiment. Magic Flute. 

Der Freischutz. Mirella. 

Dinorah. Norma. Illustrated. 
Don Giovanni. Postillion of Lonjumeau, 
Dame Blanche. Perichole. 


Ernani. Rose of Castile. 
Favorita. Robert le Diable. 
Fidelio. Rigoletto. 
Faust. Satanella. 

Fra Diavolo. Illustrated. Stradella. 
Gazza Ladra. Sonnambula. 
Genevieve de Brabant Traviata. 
Grand Duchess. Trovatore. 
Hamlet. Tannhauser. 
Huguenots. William Tell. 
Ivanhoe. Templar and Jowess, © Zampa. 

Jewess, 


Sent by Mail, - Price each 15 Cents. 
Additions will be made to the above list as rapidly 
as new operas are announced, and the characteristic 
features of these Librettos, quality, correctness, and 
cheapness will be maintained. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


FOR 
Primary and Secondary Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - Price 15 Cents. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


For Grammar Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - Price 40 Cents. 


These books are the result of Prof. Louis’ practical 
experience as Superintendent of Music in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. The best recommendation we 
can offer for the Manuals is the fact that they were both 
adopted by the Board of Public Education of the First 
School District of Pennsylvania, and are now in use in 
all of the Public Schools. A committee of eminent 
musicians selected particularly to scrutinize Prof. Louis’ 
system as enunciated in the Manuals after a most thor- 
ough and trying examination, pronounced it indispu- 
tably the best. 


e 
The Silver Wreath. 

A collection of Ballads, Duetts, and Trios, each ar- 
ranged with a piano accompaniment, embracing the 
more popular standard and solid songs, excluding the 
frivously sentimental, and the foolishly comic Ballads 
of the day. Every piano should havea copy. The book 
contains over fifty selections, or altogether about twen- 
ty-five dollars worth of good vocal music. 

Boards, $2.50. 
Cloth, 3.00. 
Gilt, 4.00. 


Sent by Mail, Price, 


“Perfection. = 


Getze’s New School 


FOR THE 


Parlor Organ or Melodeon. 


Has attained the leading position in Organ instruction, 


and has superseded every other School and Method for 
the Cabinet or Reed Organ. Written by the eminent 
organist of Grace Church; all the errors and useless 
matter of the more primitive works have been studiously 
avoided, and practical solid hints are offered to the stu- 
dent. Twenty thousand copies of Getze’s have been 
sold during the past six months, and its popularity is 
daily increasing. 
Sent by Mail, - ~- Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, 


A New Work for Church Choirs 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


By C. Everest. 

The well known ability of the editor of this book, 
carries with it the assurance, that 7H1H SABBATIT 
will be the best work of its class. It will be ready in 
September, and we advise leaders who purpose having 
a good book, and one that carries its goodness from be- 
ginning to end, to send for sample sheets which are 
now ready. Neither time nor expense have been spared 
in the preparation of Tr SapBaru, and the publishers 
have their reward in offering to the singing people of 
the country, a work pre-eminently the best in all fea- 
tures. 

Sent by Mail, Price $1.50. Sample copy Mailed for $1.00 


Price per dozen copies, $13.50. 


The Guiding Star, 


New Singing Book for Sunday Schools 
By Rev. D. C. John. 


Although this little work has been issued but a short 
time, it has met with unusual success, and thousands 
of little ones are now singing the gems of the Guipina 
Srar. The subjects have been admirably chosen, and 
are peculiarly adapted for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, 
Festivals, etc. Superintendents who desire to interest 
children in the Sabbath School will use the Guipine 
Srar, as it contains more attractive features than any 
book of asimilar nature. Legibly printed on fine white 
paper and nicely bound, it is in all respects a superior 
Sunday School Singing Book. 


Had $30.00 Per Hundred. 
Lee & Walker’s Standard Editions 


of the following named works. are the best in all the 
points, which designate perfect books. 

Bertini’s Piano Forte Method.................. Price, $3.00 
Beyer’s School for Piano Forte, with Eng- 


lish French, and German Text. Cloth..... “ 2.50 
Hunten’s Piano Method..............seseeeeeees a 2.00 
Plaidy’s Technical Studies. Boards........ s¢ 1.50 

Cloth «cca saeamitinss<¢aesasngunwensacansssaasewuaes we 2.00 
Burrowe’s Piano Forte Primer......... waeeee sé 30 
Burrowe’s Thorough Bass Primer ........... ‘ 40 
Cooke’s Vocal Method.............ceseescsccseee ss 8.00 
Novello’s: VocaliSchool.c..ss.ceks-ascrseceds eres aa 2.00 
National Nursery Rhymes, handsomely 

Ulustrateds Boards. ..ss...<ssscoccssersuncse me 2.00 

Clothy ethicrennstees der ss ca>ceadtnceweentlseaaasas ne 3.00 
Beauties Of) Strausa: G2. 2,<>e-cawe-s--sceesswanes “3 5.00 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. The ‘* 

only correct Edition..............0:eccssees see ae 4.00 
Christmas Carols, New and Old. Boards.. 2.00 

Cloth 23 Gammon ccacaaconansne mae tigen ae awnane ates as 3.00 
Opera: LibRett ods saspianetsapka> <pashe tain an = peasant each, 15 


Ask for Lee & Walker's editions and take no other, 
being the only standard issues of the popular reprints. 


|Any of the above works sent by mail on receipt of price, 


Lee & Walker, Music Publishers, No. 922 ‘Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Any of the above Publications sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


“HAPPY HOURS,” NEW CHROMO, will be given to every subscriber to THE AMATEUR, a Monthly Journal of Art, Literature, and Music. 


One dollar per year, single copies, 10 cts. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac sent free on application. 


Sent by Mail, Price 35 Cts. Sample Copy by Mail 25 Cts. 


pelect. Compositions 


GRY) EDTEN 


s for the Piano, 


ONE Al’ GEM. 


Angel Voices ever near, (Reverie,)..A. S. Swrer. 
Ashes of Roses, (Waltzes for the Piano,) G. H. Rowe. 
seh aaroye hare 


Ascher’s ‘‘Alice,’’ (Simplified,) ...... 
Beatrice Mazurka, ... 
Blighted Hope, (Meditation,) 
Blue Bird, (Transcription,) 


Come to the Feast, (2d Gr. Galop, 4 hands,) Brake. 


Clouds of Night, (for Piano,)..Mrs. Gro. L. Brown. 
Crystal Chimes, (Morceau de Salon,)..G. D. Wirson. 
Dancing Waters, (Morceau Brillante,)..T. H. Howe. 


Dancing Moonbeams, (Morceau,)...Jas. S. Smrru. 
Dancing Fairies, (Redowa Caprice,)...T. P. Ryprr. 
Danube River, (Transcription,)......... Wm. Goocu. 


Dashing Spray, (Theme and Variation,) A. P. Wrman. 
Davy Crockett March, Arr. for Piano by T. P. Rrprr. 
Dreams of Heaven, (March Celeste,) C. D. Biaxe. 
Enchantment, (Valse de Concert,)...... T. P. Ryper. 
Evening Reverie, (Morceau de Salon,) G. D. Wirson. 
Evening Chimes, (Reverie Elegante,)..C. D. Brake. 


Fair Columbia Waltzes,........ JOHANN STRAUSS. 
Fairy Voices, (Nocturne,).....-. ...+-. C. D. Brake. 
Fairy Bells, (Caprice,)......-..0.+.-- E. A. Parsons. 


Fern Leaves, (Melodie Impromptu,).. 
Fire Fiend, (Grand March,)..... 


Forest Murmurs, (Etude Reverie,).. 


Golden Clouds, (Morceau Brillante,)....C. D. Brake. 
Gondolette, (for Piano,)............. C. A. INGRAHAM. 
Haleyen Days, (Pastorale ) . ...Ep. L. Gurney. 
Home, Sweet Home, (Fantasie,) ..... Doel: pe DER: 
Homeless To-night, (Transcription,)...C. D. Biaxe. 
Joyous Spring, (Morceau,)...........G. D. Wizson. 


La Fille de Mdme. Angot, (Potpourri,).. 
Last Rose of Summer, (Transcription,)... 
Life’s but a Dream, (Nocturne,).... 
Light of other Days, (Waltzes,).. 
Mandolinata, (Serenade,) Transcrip. . 


Maypole Dance,.. 5 
Moonlight on the Lake, CTrapsonaaion. ¥% 


The above are the choicest selections in our entire Catalogue, and there is not a poor composition among them. 


J. W. CHEENEY. 
sa de Manca nies G. D. Witson. 
Budding Rose, (Polka Mazurka,)....... C. De JANon. 
Chanson d’Amour, (Song of Love,)..H. J. Bennerv. 
Chanson des Alpes, (Fant. de Concert,) T. P. Ryprr. 
Come to the Feast, (2d Gr. Galop de Concert,) Brake. 


.Boyton Smiru. 

ls Pe RypeR: 
Fly to the Mountains, (Gr. M'ch de Conc’t,) SrupLey. 
Forest Fairy, (Morceau,)............. G. D. Witson. 
.E. A. Parsons. 
Forest Warblings, (Fantasie Brillante,) H. J. Benner. 


. BLAKE. 
La Midget, (Polka Brillante,)...... arr. by T. P. Ryper. 
La Violette, (Valse Sentimentale,)...... Tuos. O’NEIL. 
. RYDER. 
Le Postillon des Traineaux, (Polka,) Aue. Bure. 
Lida, (Polka Redowa,)/.00 oo... eae TP. BypER. 
ele ks. Lue DER. 
.JoHN A. Norris. 
Little Footsteps, (Transcription,)...... T. P. Ryper. 
.J. W. CHEENEY. 
.H. J. BENNETT. 
. BLAKE. 
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Moonlight Dance, (Mazurka Brillante,) T. P. Ryper. 
Morning Sunshine, (Fantasie de Concert,)..Gravus. 
Mother, take me home again, (Trans.)..Grose. 
Mother’s Evening Prayer, (Mel. Religieuse,) BLaxr. 
Mountain Echoes, (Mazurka Elegante,) T. P. Ryprr. 


Murmuring Leaves,............... H. J. Bennett. 
New York Glide, (Waltz,)........... Geo. THorne. 
Nightfall, (Idyl,) . Se .T. By Brien 
‘O’er the Rippling Tide, ‘(Fanitasie! -vatftan) E. Mack. 
On the Lake, (Caprice,) .............. T. P. Ryper. 


On the Race Course, (3d Gr. Galop de Conc’t,) Brake. 


On the Race Course, (3d Gr. Galop, 4 hands,) BLaxe. 


Peace Festival, (Grand March,)........ A. JANNOTTA. 
Pearl of Love, (Valse Elegante,) ...... C. D. Braxe, 
Poet's’ Dream, . .:14 SALLE Se. Jas. W. CHEENEY. 
Remembrance Grand March,..... T. P, Bape 


Rippling Stream, (Theme with variat'ns,) E. O. Snow. 
Rustic Fountain, (Polka de Concert,). . Ep. Horrman. 
Roguish Eyes, (Valse Sentimentale,)..H. J. Bennett. 
Rustic Maiden, (Scene Romantique,)..T. P. Ryper. 


BYGer VV ABILZeS, -.. 3 > ees 2 eee ee . T. P. eee 
Scherzo, «(for Piano,) ...3029 f.).8 12 vw de G. D. Witson. 
Shadows of the Past, (Idyl,)........ T. P. Ryrper. 


Shepherd’s Dream, (Melodie Reverie,) T. P. Ryper. 


Shepherd’s Evening Song, (Morceau Brill.) Brake. 


Shepherd Girl, (Summer Reverie,)..EBen H. Bartey. 


Sighing Winds, (Fantasie,)............... E. Mack. 
Silvery Echoes, (Reverie,)............. C. D. Biake. 
Song of the Fisher Maiden, (Barcarolle,) Buaxs. 


Song of Love, (Romance,) 


Sounds from the Glen, (Valse Brillante,)...Ryper. 
Sounds from the Palisades, (Morceau,) Wison. 
Spring, Gentle Spring, (Waltz,)..... T. P. Ryper. 


Sponholtz, (Gr. Galop de Concert,) arr. by C. D. Brake. 
Summer Raindrops, (Etude Characteristique,) BLAKE. 
The Angels’ Greeting, (Reverie Angelique,) Brake. 
The Bluebird, (Transcription,)........ G. D. Witson. 
.H. A. WoLLENHAUPT. 
. GUTTMAN. 
Mack. 


Tulip, (Grand Valse Brillante,).... . 
Warbling of the Lark, (Polka,)........ 
Water Lily, (Fantasie,). ...............08. E. 
Waves of the Ocean, (Galop, 4 hands,) C. D. Brake. 
Waves of the Ocean, (March, 4 hands,).... BLAKE. 


Waves of the Ocean, (Gr. Galop de Concert,) Buaxks. 


Waves of the Ocean, (March,)........ C. D. Brake. 
Whispering of Home,............... Cart RicHe. 
Whispering Zephyrs, (Reverie,).....T. P. Ryprr. 
Wherefore, (Nocturne,).............--. G. D. Witson. 


on receipt of marked price, to any Post-office in America, by the Publishers, 


VY fd oe Re BB cD 
298 & 300 Washington Street, Boston. 


oes Ae G. D. Witson. 
Storm Waltzes, (Companions to N. Y. Glide,) Toorne. 
String of Pearls, (Brill. var. on popular mel’s,) Wyman. 
Sounds from Boston, (Waltzes,)..JonHann Srrauss. 
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**Music is un all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 


VOOM nee. Vv. 


DETROIT, AUGUST, 1874. 


NUMBER VIII. 


At the Theatre. 


* * * a * * * 
We stood by the river together, 
And bent o’er the water’s side ; 
And we watched the play of the moonlight 
That glittered adown the tide. 


II. 


My dream of life was beginning— 
For my dream of love had begun— 

And the world was a garden of roses, 
I plucking them one by one. 


Ill. 


She was the daintiest creature 
That stood in the moonlight there, 
With lace on her rounded shoulders, 
And a purple gleam in her hair, 


Iv. 


And we built the airiest castles, 
And whispered the usual things ; 

In short, *twas the same old story— 
The vows and the changing of rings. 


. 


* * * * * 


But many a night, when musing 
Alone in my bachelor’s chair. 

I have thought of the lace and the shoulders, 
And the purple gleaming hair. 


VI. 


Anda memory wakens within me, 
From out of the long ago; 

The low, deep sobbing and ripple 
Of that river’s ebbing and flow. 


Vil. 


Hush! there’s the music beginning; 
Yes, SHE married—a broker in stocks. 

And—look at that stout old party— 
That is she—in the opposite box! 


Balfe’s New Opera. 

A posthumous work by the graceful and popular 
melodist who has given to the world the ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl” and ‘‘ Enchantress,” is an event really worthy 
of note. Balfe was a most prolific composer. As 
far back as 1829 he began writing Italian operas, and 
was recognized in Italy long before his name was 
known in England. He left at his death the unfin- 
ished score of ‘‘ The Talisman,” a work which has 
heen completed by Sir Michael Costa. Balfe wrote 
the music to English words prepared by Mr. Arthur 
Matthison, a gentleman well known in theatrical 
and literary circles in this city. But English opera 
is at a low ebb in England; and so Mr. Matthison’s 
text was translated into Italian, and, under the title 
of ‘‘Il Talismano,” Balfe’s ‘‘ Talisman” was produc- 
ed at Drury Lane Theatre on the 1lith. The cast 


was a strong one, including Mme. Christine Nilsson | 


as Edith Pantagenet, Mile. Marie Roze as Berengaria, 
Signor Campanini as Sir Kenneth, Signor Rota as 
Richard Ceur De Lion, Signor Catalani as Nectaba- 
nus, Signor Campobello as L’ Hmiro, and efficient 
representatives of the other characters. The success 
of the work appears to have been decided. For sev- 
eral of the melodies a popularity is predicted equal 
to thet won by the leading aira of the **‘ Bohemian 
Girl.” 

The story of the play is taken from Sir Walter 


Scott’s romance, and Richard Cceur de Lion is the si¢ than the public will readily let die, 


hero. This monarch has before this appeared on the 
lyric stage. Gretry wrote a ‘‘Richard Cceur de 
Lion ;” an opera bearing the same name, composed 
by Seyfried, was produced at Vienna in 1810; and 
one entitled ‘‘ Richard en Palestine,” by Adolphe 
Adam, saw the light at the Paris opera in 1844. 
Gretry’s work has lately been revived in Paris with 
success. * 

The London critics award to Mr. Matthison’s lib- 
retto the merits of constructive skill and literary 
grace. The librettist has made use of the most sal- 
ient and dramatic points of the story, and has offer- 
ed excellent subjects for musical treatment. The 
overture is brief. ‘‘A short fantiare, suggestive of 
the predominating military element in the opera, is 
followed by a larghetto theme for strings, the only 
accompaniment being the basses, pazzicato. This 
melody afterwards appears as the subject of Rich- 
ard’s prayer for success against the infidels, its strik- 
ing character being on each occasion set off by the 
effective bass counterpoint. The larghetto gives 
place to an allegro grandioso, which anticipates the 
chorus following the prayer just referred to, and the 
prelude ends with a repetition of the fanfare. Balfe 
here makes no attempt at developing his themes, 
simply taking from the body of the work the music 
of an episode fairly to be regarded as having a rep- 
resentative character.” 

The opening scene is on the shores of the Dead 
Sea, and the vocal music opens with a chorus of 
Arab soldiers. Sir Kenneth and the Hmir havea 
duet. In the next scene—the Cave of Engedi— Lady 
Edith appears and sings a tender melody and allegro. 
There is a deformed slave to whom is allotted an air, 
‘“*T love the sky when no bright stars shine,” which 
is one of the best worked-out and most distinctive 
numbers in the opera, though its popularity, from 
the nature of the subject, is not likely to be great. 

A chapel scene with a religious hymn follows—a 
hymn which is sure to become a great favorite. Af- 
ter this the tenor has a love song, ‘‘flow’ret, I kiss 
thee,” which is an exquisite melody to accompani- 
ment of harp and horn. Unbounded popularity is 
is predicted for this gem, which will soon be heard 
all over the civilized world. 

In the second act King Richard appears and has an 
aria. This act is replete with military and battle 
music ; but there is also another sentimental song 
for the tenor, achorus for female voices, and a 
lovely duet for soprano and tenor. A finale in the 
usual style of the modern Italian opera closes this 
act. 

In the third act there is a ‘“‘Song to Merrie Eng- 
land,” a melodious chorus which, it is believed, 
Balfe wrote, hoping that it would prove acceptable 
as a national melody. A brilliant aria for the so- 
prano, and a final march and chorus, are the other 
features of this act. 

The character of the music in this showy and brill- 
iant opera is generally praised in London. It is 
Balfe, of course; but Balfe at his best. The musi- 
cal writer in the London Telegraph says: 

On so slight an acquaintance it would be rash to 
predict the fate of ‘‘The Talisman,” but we may 
venture an opinion that, while not equal to the best 
of its composer’s works, it contains more good mu- 
There are 


numbers in the opera which will go the round of the 
musical world, and for their sake, as well as on ac- 
count of a noble subject and a brilliant spectacle, we 
may anticipate a good career for our national com- 
poser’s last production. In this place we mee fitting- 
ly notice the help given towards the completion of 
‘‘The Talisman” by Sir M. Costa, who has superin- 
tended its bringing out, and Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
upon whom devolved the completion of the unfinish- 
ed last act. Both musicians have done their duty 
well, and, as regards the Italian libretto, a word of 
praise is deserved by its author, Signor Zaffira. 

The Pall Mali surmises that the opera was origi- 
nally intended for the Pyne and Harrison Company. 
“According to this view, the part now sung by 
Madame Nilsson would have been taken by Miss 
Louisa Pyne. Str Kenneth would have been repre- 
sented, not as now by Signor Campanini, but by the 
late Mr. Harrison. Miss Susan Pyne would have 
appeared as the Queen Berengaria; and Mr. Stanley 
would have undertaken the character of Richaid 
Ceur de Lion, assigned at Her Majesty’s Opera to 
Signor Rota.” 

The first performance of “Il Talismano” was 
brilliantly attended, the Duke and Duchess of Edin- 
burgh being among the audience. The scenery, pro- 
duced by the celebrated Beverly, was a superb suc- 
cession of splendid pictures. Costumes, processions, 
and stage appointments were all admirable. 

This opera possesses many points of attraction 
which would render ita desirable card for any opera- 
tic management in this country. We understand 
that the work in its original English form will be 
the leading feature of Miss Kellogg’s next season of 
English opera. 


Verdi’s Last Work. 


The first performance in Paris of Verdi's Requiem 
Mass took place at the Opera Comique on the 10th 
of June, and met with a most enthusiastic popular 
favor. Verdi’s composition is divided into seven 
parts, with choruses and full orchestra: 


No. 1. Requiem and Kyrie, quatuor and chorus by Mme- 
Stoltz, soprano; M’lle Waldman, mezzo-soprano; Capponi, 
tenor; and Maini, bass. 

2. Dies Ire, thus disposed : 

Dies Ire, chorus. 

Tuba Mirum, chorus. 

Liber Scriptus, chorus and fugue. 

Quid sum miser? trio for Mmes. Stoltz and Waldman, 
and M. Capponi. 

Rex tremende, quartetto and chorus. 

Recordare, duet and chorus, Mmes. Stoltz and Wald- 
man. 

Ingemisco, solo, M. Capponi. 

Confutatis, solo, M. Maini. 

Lacrymosa, quartetto and chorus, 

3. Domine Jesu, Me ate by the four singers. 

4. Sanctus, fugue with double chorus. 

5. Agnus Dei, duet with chorus, Mmes, Stoltz and Wald- 
man. 

6. Lux Afterna, trio, M’lle Waldman, MM. Capponi and 
Maini. 

7. Libera me, solo, chorus, and final fugue, Mme. Stoltz. 

But, in order to contain the masses of vocalists 
and instrumentalists who were to obey the direction 
of Verdi, the stage had to be prolonged in front as 
far as the boxes on that level, the small part left of 
the usual orchestra being unoccupied, and the foot- 
lights not lit. The stage represented a vast hall, 


square and covered in, lighted by lustres suspended 
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from the ceiling. At the back, in the central com- 
partment, were the names of Palestrina, Pergolese, 
Mozart, Rossini. On a large estrade at the further 
end were placed the brass instruments, double- 
basses, bassoons, etc.; and then, descending toward 
the front, an army of violins on the left of the spec- 
tator; while on the right the female chorus singers 
were seated in a line, all uniformly dressed in a 
white robe, with a black lace shawl thrown over the 
shoulders. Behind them were the male choristers. 
In the front of the violins (on the left) were arranged 
four chairs for the soloists, and on the right, near 
the audience, at a little distance from the end of the 
women singers, was a stand with the score of the 
mass for Verdi’s use. The executants numbered 
two hundred, and the Opera Comique orchestra had 
been.reinforced by musicians belonging to the opera 
and the Italians. When all the executants had 
taken their places, Verdi and the four solo singers 
appeared, all dressed in black, and looking very 
quiet and unassuming. The maestro then opened 
the book placed on the stand before him, and after 
a pause raised his arm and gave the signal to begin. 
The attention of the hearers was captivated from 
the first five symphonic bars of the introduction. 
Nothing could be more solemn, mysterious, or even 
terrible, than the attack, pianissimo, of the basses of 
the orchestra, descending to the lowest depths of 
the key of A-minor. There was no other prepara- 
tions for the voices of the chorus, which seemed to 
murmur from the bottom of a tomb the appeal to 
eternal rest: Requiem e@eternum dona eis, Domine. 
The phrase, a melody of the highest order, was 
developed with a deep accent of sadness and Chris- 
tian hope. The movement leads to the Kyrie eleison, 
sung at first by the four vocalists alone, but joined 
in by the chorus at the conclusion. This is followed 
by the terrible hymn which calls the elect and 
rejects the reprobates—the Dies #r@~—subdivided as 
we have detailed above. It is to be regretted that 
the strophe, Tuba mirwm spargens sonwm should not 
have permitted the trumpet of the angels to be 
sounded in a large edifice like the old French Opera. 
These brazen signals, awakening at a distance the 
echoes of the plain of Jehosaphat, want perspective 
on the narrow stage of the Opera Comique. One 
can imagine, in the immense ellipse of the Scala, 
these entrances of trumpets, answering each other 
with great effect, and recruiting horns and trom- 
bones on the way. The Spargens sonum of the 
hymn is superbly rendered by the composer. The 
penetrating voice of M’lle Waldman gave admirable 
effect to the desolate feeling of the strophe, Quid 
sum miser. The Recordare, duo for soprano and 
mezzo-soprano, produced a great effect, as well it 
might, being sung by the two finest dramatic voices 
of Italy—and the applause was deafening. The 
two strophes, Jngemésco, for the tenor, and Confutatis, 
for the bass, have much character. The organ of 
M. Maini has a robust and metallic vigor in passages 
of force, but seems less adapted to level singing 
than to strongly-marked lyrical declamation. The 
Lacrymosa, written for the four soli, is extremely 
fine; but this is followed by the Domine Jesu, which 
is marvellously written. The delicious phrase 
which most adorns it is given by the orchestra en 
sourdine before being taken up by the voices. It is 
a murmur, in the key of A flat, in 6-8 time, over 
which hover some disconsolate accents, calling on 
the Saviour. Melody, rhythm, color and fine instru- 
mentation, are to be found in this morceau. The 
Agnus Die may be placed in the same line. It is a 
masterly production, and quite transported the pub- 
lic. The cries for an encore were so urgent, univer- 
sal and irresistible, that the two ladies were forced 
to depart from their rule of not repeating; they 
sang it again with, if possible, increased effect. In 
the Libera me, which is the concluding movement, 
the maestro bas introduced the very characteristic 
phrase of the introduction. It is written for soprano 
and chorus. Mme. Stoltz displayed an invincible 
energy, and threw into it her entire voice and her 
whole soul. Her thrilling notes completely sur- 
mounted the united power of the orchestra and the 
choruses. A quarter of an hour’s rest took place 
after the Dies tre, and the whole execution of the 
mass could be got through in about one and three- 
quarter hours. Verdi seemed timid at first, but by 
degrees he forgot everything but the work in hand, 
and soon became quite at ease, and evidently de- 
lighted with the applause given. When the last 
sounds had ceased, he closed the book containing 
the score, and removed it from the stand to a chair 
behind him. He was, of course, called forward, as 
were the four singers, and the next minute the vast 
audience was pouring out into the open air. 


“LeaF by leaf the roses fall.” That spicy little 
musical paper, Zhe Metronome, of Boston, has sus- 
pended publication, 


The Latest Musical Prodigy. 


Last month we briefly mentioned the fact that 
Rose Eversole, of Dayton, Ohio, a girl four years 
and seven months of age, had given astonishing 
evidence of musical genius. The last number of 
Benham’s Musical Review gives some additional facts 
concerning her. From this narration of the Review 
we learn that Rose when seven months old develop- 
ed a liking for the keyboard of the piano; that at 
the age of two years and three months she played 
tunes correctly; and that she soon after arranged 
and played from memory, the ‘‘ March in Norma,” 
which she had heard with unmistakable delight. 
Since that time she has composed polkas, waltzes, 
and mazourkas, many of which have been preserved 
by being taken down by her father. With all this 
remarkable indication of musical talent, little Rose 
is described as being delighted with the usual play- 
things and recreations of a child of her years. 
With great good sense, her parents have been care- 
ful that she should, while yet a child, act as a child. 
Consequently, they have defied the extracrdinary 
temptation to force the talent of their littte one, 
and her music and her dolls have equal claims upon 
her attention. She practices her music voluntarily, 
some two hours every day, choosing her own time 
and themes, constantly creating new ones, and never 
repeating. All keys, with their relative minors, are 
seemingly alike to her, as she plays with equal 
facility in all, modulating with the readiness of a 
master. She loves orchestral music, but brass band 
performances excite her. She is passionately fond 
of Haydn, Mozart and Chopin. She often takes 
Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” and placing it upon the piano 
rack, seats herself before it, and with eyes fixed 
upon the open page, will remain perfectly quiet for 
a long time, after which she will commence her im- 
provisations, still gazing upon the page before her. 

That she is inspired by a genius almost unparallel- 
ed is, says the Review, a fact needing no argument 
in confirmation, and that this genius will bring forth 
its full fruition, is as certain. In the meantime she 
will pursue her own course unfettered, and free 
from dictation, so far as her intellectual progress is 
concerned, and few years hence we may have the 
pleasure of hailing the present infant musical won- 
der as one of the foremost musicians of the age. 


The Face of Shakspeare. 


In Scribner's Monthly for July there is an interest- 
ing article by John 8. Hart on the ‘‘Shakspeare 
Death-Mask.” The article is all the more valuable, 
as the writer went to Germany himself to examine 
the mask, and had every opportunity to do so. The 
mask, if it indeed be a mask, of Shakspeare, affords 
the only undoubted information as to the great dra- 
matist’s earthly lineaments. Mr. Hart sifts the proof 
of its authenticity and trustworthiness, and seems to 
agree with the verdict passed upon it by Baron Pol- 
lock, who, after examining the testimony, said: ‘“ If 
I were called upon to charge a jury in regard to this 
point, I should instruct them to bring in a verdict in 
favor of the claimant.” 

The mask in question Mr. Hart found in Darm- 
stadt, in possession of Dr. Ernst Becker, Private 
Secretary of the Princess Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
who permitted him to examine it, take measurements 
of it, and gave him valuable information besides con- 
cerning it. The cast came into possession of Dr. 
Becker with other effects of his deceased brother Lud- 
wig. The latter discovered it in 1849 in Mayence. 
Going afterwards to South Australia, he left the cast 
in charge of Prof. Richard Owen, the Anatomist and 
Curator of the British Museum. Ludwig perished in 
the South Australian expedition, and thus the cast 
fell into the hands of his brother Ernst. 

When Hermann Grimm saw the bust, and before 
he was told whose it was, he said it must be Shak- 
speare’s. Says he: ‘At the first glance I thought to 
myself I had never seen a nobler countenance. 
What a noble, clean-cut, aquiline nose; what a won- 
derfully-shaped brow. I felt that this must be aman 
in whose brain dwelt noble thoughts. I inquired. 
I was told to look at the reverse of the mask. There 
on the edge, cut in figures of the seventeenth century, 
stood A. D. 1616. I could think of no one else who 
died in this year than one who was born in the year 
that Michael Angelo died—Shakspeare.” 

The face is that of acosmopolitan. There is noth- 
ing in it characteristic of any particular nation. The 
lines that make up the countenance are exceedingly 
fine and delicate. There is no marked feature in any 
recognized picture of Shakspeare that cannot—allow- 
ance being made for the idiosyncrasies of the par- 
ticular artist—be traced to the cast. 

Mr. Page, in his portrait of Shakspeare, made a 
scar a prominent feature in it. In the mask there is 


evidence of a wound, but not of the character of Mr. 
Page’s dent. Midway between the arch of the eye- 
brow and the top of the dome is a line about two 
and a half inches long—the remains ofa flesh-cut 
which had been sewed up and healed. The features, 
Mr. Hart observes, have a manly beauty of the intel- 
lectual type. There is about them an expression of 
sadness which every one notices, and the observation 
of which drew tears from Fanny Kemble. The 
hairs of the moustache, eye-lashes, and beard, found 
in the cast are of a reddish brown or auburn color, 
which was, according to other evidence, the color of 
Shakspeare’s hair. The nose is thin, delicate, slight- 
ly aquiline, and the profile very beautiful. Mr. 
Hart’s article is a valuable contribution to Shak- 
spearean literature. 


WaAGNER’s BarkEUTH THEATRE.—The great Wag- 
ner theatre at Baireuth is nearly finished, and now 
awaits the stage machinery and appointments. The 
building is described as a happy architectural union 
of an ornamental barn and a large shot-tower; the 
interior surprises with its innovations, its great 
spaces, and its adaptability for its purposes. A few 
figures seem necessary to give an adequate idea of the 
stage; it is sunk a depth of 37 feet, hes a height to the 
pifley floor of 176 feet, a breadth of 95 feet, a length 
of 79, and the width of the proscenium is 45 feet, be- 
ing the largest by far in the world, while at its back 
is a further stage, 40 by 49. The stage will contain 
no glaring foot-lights nor obtrusive prompter’s box. 
The auditory rises step by step, amphbitheatrically, 
the rows growing wider as they retreat, and the 
highest being but 20 feet above the stage, but, from 
the peculiar shape of the room—its breadth being 
nearly half as great again as its depth—every one of 
the 1,500 people whom it will hold will have a perfect 
perspective view of the scenes on the stage. The 
royal circle completes the order of the seats, and is 
the highest; there are no boxes, and but one gallery, 
designed to accommodate 500 citizens of Baireuth. 
Wagner’s arrangement of his orchestra renders it in- 
visible to the audience. The orchestral space is sunk 
below the level of the stage, and extends partly un- 
der it. There he will seat his 106 musicians. Be- 
sides this, Wagner leaves here a space 18 feet wide, 
stretching the full breadth of the stage, free to the 
roof. This he calls ‘‘the mystic space,” because he 
intends that here the invisible “* wall of music,” pro- 
ceeding from the invisible orchestra, shall separate 
the Real (that is, the audience) from the Ideal (the 
stage performances). Thus, thinks the poet, shall 
be gained mysterious beauty of tones, and the 
apparent removal of the stage-picture farther back, 
so that the scenes will be witnessed like those of a 
dream; a result that will be peculiarly fit for the great 
opera chain which is to fill the festal performances 
of 1876, the mythical story of *‘The Ring of the 
Nibelungen.” This, the crowning work, as Wagner 
intends, of his life, is now complete, with the ex- 
ception of an instrumentation of a portion of the last 
part, ‘‘Gotterdammerung” (the Twilight of the 
Gods). Wagner willalso reform the public by be- 
ginning his operas at 4 o’clock and ending them at 
11, making a pause of an hour between each act. 
Forthe unoccupied time, there are refreshment- 
rooms, gossip-rooms, balconies, galleries, and ample 
gardens around the theatre. 


SENSIBLE ADVvICE.— Good music teachers, are per- 
sons who study music; who try to improve; who 
keep well posted concerning music and musicians; 
who love their profession and try to advance in the 
right direction. They have liberal views; they know 
what they attempt to teach, and can answer readily 
any question that the pupil may ask. You may be 
sure of a good teacher when you find one musicall 
educated up with the times. Such a teacher will 
show you a musical library, books, magazines, and 
papers. These will inform you who the good teach- 
ers are. Employ such and you are safe. The person 
who attempts to teach music without having studied 
it, without reading about it, and without the neces- 
sary aids which books, magazines, and papers afford 
is worthless as an instructor, ignorant as a teacher, 
and should be discouraged, neglected, and avoided. 


Srverne Misstonarres.—A number of native con- 
verts, calling themselves ‘lyrical Christians,” have 
commenced a plan of Christian work throughout 
the region of Tanjose. A female convert of sweet 
voice is the leader of the company, which travel 
through the country, and by the singing and short 
addresses draw crowds of listeners, while the mis- 
sionaries of the company take advantage of the 
opportunity to tell of the way of salvation. Thou- 
sands of tracts and portions of the Bible are thus 
distributed, and a wonderful work may thus be 
accomplished. 
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A Dear Man’s Mistake.—Old Mr. Collamer, one 
of the members of our church, is extremely deaf. 
Last Sunday the clergyman, during his sermon, had 
occasion to introduce a quotation, and as it was 
quite Jong he brought the volume with him, and 
when the time came he picked up the book and be- 
he to read it. We always sing the Old Hundred 

oxology after sermon at our church, and Mr. Col- 
lamer seeing the pastor with the book thought the 
time had come, so, while the minister was reading, 
he opened his hymn book at the place. Just. as the 
clergyman laid the volume down the man sitting 
next to Mr. Collamer began to yawn, and Mr. Col- 
lamer thinking he was about to sing, immediately 
broke out into Old Hundred, at the top of his voice. 
As the clergyman was just beginning ‘‘ Secondly,” 
and as, of course, there was perfect silence in the 
church, the effect of Mr. Collamer’s vociferation was 
very startling. But the good old man didn’t notice 
that anything was the matter, so he kept right on 
and sang the entire verse through. When he con- 
cluded he observed that everybody else seemed to be 
. quiet, excepting afew who were laughing; so he 
leaned over and said out loud to the man who yawn- 
ed, *‘ what’s the matter with this congregation, any- 
how? Why don't they go home?” The man turn- 
ed scarlet, and the perspiration broke out all over 
him for he felt that the eyes of the congregation 
were upon him, and he knew that he would have to 
yell to make Mr. Collamer hear. So he touched his 
lips with his finger as a sign for the old man to keep 
quiet. But Mr. Collamer misunderstood the motion. 
“‘Goin’ to sing another hymn, hey ? All right!” and 
he began to fumble his book again. Then the sex- 
ton sailed up the aisle. and explained matters out 
loud to Mr. Collamer, and that gentleman subsided 
while the minister proceeded with his discourse. 
The elders have written Mr. Collamer a note request- 
ing him in the future not to join in the sacred har- 
mony. The effect is too apparent upon the ribald 
boys in the gallery.— Mav Adeler. 


FASHIONABLE SacrRED Mvusic.—Let Dundee and 
Portuguese Hymn and Silver Street hide their heads 
beside what we heard not long ago in a church—just 

_where I shall not tell. The minister read the hymn 
beautifully. The organ began, and the choir sang, 
as near as 1 could understand, as follows: 

r “ Oo—aw—gee—bah, 

h—me—la—he; 
ah—sah—dah, 
1‘ o—haw—gee-e-e-e.” 

My wife seated beside me did not like the music. 
But I said: ‘‘ What beautiful sentiment! My dear, 
itis a pastoral. You might have known that from 
Wo-haw-gee! You have your taste ruined by attend- 
ing the Brooklyn Tabernacle.” The choir repeated 
the last line of the hymn four times. Then the 
prima donna slipped on the first line, and slipped and 
fell on the second, and that broke and let her through 
onthe third. The other voices came in to pick her up. 
and got into a wrangle, and the bass and soprano beat 
(women always do), and the bass rolled down into 
the cellar, but the latter kept on squalling, as though 
the bass in leaving her had wickedly torn out her 
back hair. I felt anxious about the soprano, and 
looked back to see if she had fainted, but found her 
reclining in the arms of a young man who looked 
strong enough to take care of her. Now, I admit 
that we cannot all have such things in our churches; it 
costs like sixty. In the Church of the Holy Bankak 
it costs one hundred dollars to have sung that com- 
munion piece, “‘ Ye wretched, hungry, starving poor.” 
But let us come as near to it as we can. The tune 
Pisgah has been standing long enough on “ Jordan’s 
stormy banks.” Let it pass over and get out of the 
wet weather. Good-bye, ‘ Antioch,” ‘‘ Harwich,” 
and Boylston.” Good-bye, till we meet in glory.— 
Talmadge. 


A 
o— 


Tue Guoria iN Excetsis —The Gloria in Excelsis 
is one of the oldest hymns known. The germ of if 
is found in the Liturgies of St. James, Bishop ot 
Jerusalem in the first century, and in that of St. 
Chrysostom. The latter probably borrowed from the 
former. Athanasius also refers to it. This hymn 
in its inchoate state, formed part of the venerable 
“ Morning Hymn” which the early Christians chanted 
every day. At some period it was separated and 
made a distinct hymn by itself. In this, its pure 
form, it has come down to us in the Greek language; 
and it is in this form that it ever has been and still 
is used in the Greek Church, where it is styled the 
“ Angelical Hymn,” as it opens with the symphony 
of the Angels, ‘‘ Glory to God in the Highest,” ete., 
or ‘*Great Doxology,” to distinguish it from the 
minor doxology or Gloria Patri. The Roman Church 
turned itinto Latin. In the latter rendering, the 
sentence ‘‘ Thou that takest away the sins of the 
world” was reiterated; unfortunately too, as the iter- 
ation mars the simplicity of the diction, begets a 


lamentable turgidness, causes the musical intonation 
to drag, and diminishes its brilliancy. Further, the 
hymn which originally was addressed to the Father 
and the Son, and as part of the aged ‘‘ Morning 
Hymn” may have been one of those hymns which 
Pliny refers to in his celebrated letter to the Emperor, 
as sung by the Christians to Christ as God, was en- 
larged by the addition of the words, ‘‘ with the Holy 
Ghost,” so that it became a doxology to the Trinity. 
Our English translation was made from the Latin. 
—Church Journal. 


FATALITY AT THE GRAND OPERA House. —Another 
workman came to a sudden and dreadful end in the 
Grand Opera House, the other day. He fell from 
a scaffolding atthe very top of the building, and 
though he caught at a rope in his descent and so 
broke his fall, he was so terribly injured that he died 
soon after his admission to the hospital. The flesh 
was all torn from the palms of his hands by the pass- 
age of the rope through them. A resident of Paris 
tells me that this accident makes the one hundred 
and third fatal one which has occurred in that un- 
lucky building since itscommencement. The whole 
interior is now one mass of scaffolding, rising tier 
above tier, and the number of workmen employed 
is immense, every inch of standing room on these 
stages being occupied, so one can easily see how 
a single false step, or a jostle from a rude or careless 
comrade, would send a poor fellow headlong into the 
depths that lie below these dizzy heights. I hear 


that in digging the foundations the workmen struck | P. 


on running streams which could not be gotten rid of, 
so channels were constructed for them through the 
walls and under the flooring of the cellars, which 
are perfectly enormous, a world in themselves, in 
fact. No visitors are at present admitted on any pre- 
text whatever, and my informant remarked that it 
was possibly because there was so much danger of a 
workman falling on their heads while they were in- 
specting the ground-floor.— Paris Correspondent. 


A Darina BrAuty.—Mlle. Victoria, the most re- 
cent of Mr. Barnum’s importations, made her first 
American appearance at Barnum’s Hippodrome the 
other night. When the young lady first appeared 
and was drawn round the track in a stylish phaeton, 
her youth, beauty, handsome figure and exceeding 
grace and modesty won the enthusiasm of the im- 
mense audience at once. ‘A cable wire, stretched at 
an altitude of forty feet from the ground, was soon 
taken possession of by her. Nimbly she ascended 
to her perch, and in an instant she was seen walking 
on the slender wire with as much grace and self-posses- 
sion as if on the floor of a drawing-room. She was 
by far the least agitated of the eight or ten thousand 
persons present. Carrying a balance-pole, she 
crossed and recrossed the wire, and once when in 
the centre stood upon one foot, elevating the other 
as high as her head, and finally upon one toe. Then 
she performed her greatest feat. Upon one of the 
perches she was assisted to her velocipede, the 
wheels of which were grooved to fit the wire. Hav- 
ing secured an exact equilibrium, the attendant 
gently pushed the lamp-lighted velocipede, and the 
lady started on her perilous journey. She shot 
straight as an arrow to her objective point, and with 
such perfect composure and ease of manner as to 
win shouts of approval from thousands. 


No MusicaL Presipents.—A Washington corre- 
spondent says: “* We have had few musical Presidents. 
True, the most philosophic and prosaic Thomas 
Jefferson excelled with his fiddle, and that, accord- 
ing to Parton, he gave up as his public duties in- 
creased. John Quincy Adams wrote poetry—not 
very good, but still better than many of the pretend- 
ers. I do not think Frank Pierce knew one tune from 
another, and Iam very sure James Buchanan did not. 
Martin Van Buren affected the opera, because it be- 
longed to his idea of fashionable life. Madison and 
Monroe were intense students, one of them almost 
reading himself into ill heath, and little accustomed 
to fashionable amusements. General Jackson had a 
fund of Southern humor, and liked to hear the ne- 
groes sing, but his scorn of social follies was never 
concealed. ‘Colonel Polk,’ as President Polk used 
to be called, had a brother; William H., who was a 
rare and contagious wit; and while fond of a joke 
himself, and not insensible to music, he was too grave 
and dignified ever to condescend to jovial life. An- 
drew Johnson has never been known to be a good 
story teller, or, as I ought to express it, ‘a good jok- 
ist,’ andamong all of President Grant’s accomplish- 
ments nobody has ever accused him of being very 
fond of music as an art.” 


A NUMBER of songs by Arndt, not included in any 
recent edition of his works, have been discovered. 


Our YANKEE Prma Donna.—I think I must have 
met at least fifty girls, in different parts of our 
country, who have wished they could have been 
opera-singers, and of whom friends in mistaken 
kindness have said, ‘‘ Her voice is as good as Kel- 
logg’s was when she began.”’ Without questioning 
whether this be true or not, a more important query 
is, has this debutante the other qualities which have 
contributed to Miss Kellogz’s success? Clara Louise 
was a born musician—one of those choice geniuses 
whom nothing can keep away from their bent. 
She sang complete tunes when she was a baby seven 
months old. This seems incredible, but I had it 
from her mother’s own lips. When she was ‘our 
little four-year-old,” instead of making the bright 
remarks of other people’s four-year-olds (those who 
were predestined to become lecturers, perhaps), the 
tiny Kellogg would sit perched up at a piano, play- 
ing and singing with intense delight. Whether her 
voice is great or small, whether she has improved it 
by practice and hard work or not, this gifted Ameri- 
can girl had the immense advantage of being born 
a musician; and at this day there are few prime 
donne in the world who are so efficient at all points 
in music as Clara Louise Kellogg.—New York Letter. 


Tur! Tur!—I must tell you a little history which 
will amuse you. You have heard of Madame Judic, 
who was once the star of the Eldorado, and who by 
dint of beauty, a fine voice and much talent, has 
ushed her way into the opera bouffe company. 
Well, the other night, Madame Judic wasin her box 
assisting at a first performance, when lo! a tap and 
alg tap, tap, tapping came upon her (box) door. 

he opened it and there entered in unto her a man- 
servant, with a curious present in his white cotton 
gloved hands. It consisted of five red pinks stuck 
through a ring. Said ring was set with diamonds 
and cat’s eyes and is worth about £1000. With it 
was a note, and the note read thus: ‘‘ Madame, I 
am an American. I adore, but have never spoken 
to you. Accept this gift from one who worships 
you, but is obliged to go home to his wife in Boston. 
An American.” How nice to be a pretty actress 
and get pretty gifts from people who don’t even 
know you to speak to; but how dangerous it is for 
wives in Boston to let their husbands go all alone to 
Paris. May be the patient Penelope at home has 
not been spinning all the time of her Ulysses’ ab- 
sence. 


SOMETHING LIKE Iprocy. in HENRIETTA.—The 
witty dramatist, Congreve, who died in 1728, be- 
queathed most of his property, valued at £10,000, 
to his friend, Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough, 
to whose immense wealth such a legacy was but a 
drop in the bucket.. The great lady buried her 
friend with a pomp seldom seen among poets. The 
corpse lay in state in the Jerusalem Chamber, and 
was interred in Westminster Abbey. The pall was 
borne by the Duke of Bridgewater, Lord Cobham, 
the Earl of Wilmington, First Lord of the Treas- 
ury, and other men of high consideration. Her 
Grace laid out her friend’s bequest in a superb 
diamond necklace, which she wore in honor of him; 
and if report is to be believed, showed her regard in 
ways much more extraordinary. It is said she had 
a statue of him in ivory, which moved by clock- 
work, and was placed daily at her table, and also a 
wax doll made in imitation of him, the feet of which 
were regularly blistered and anointed by the doc- 
tors, as poor Congreye’s feet were when he suffered 
from the gout. A monument was erected to him in 
Westminster Abbey, with an inscription written by 
the Duchess. 


ADVICE TO CATHERINE.— We do not know whether 
Miss Kate Field means to fool with the mask of 
Thalia or trifle with the butcher-knife of Melpomene, 
but we would advise tragedy by all means. We 
have a vivid recollection of witnessing one of the 
charms of this person. She was on the platform; a 
baby was in the gallery. Both couldn’t scream at 
once, and the earnest person turned her eyes toward 
the innocent but offending babe. Her facial ex- 
pression was intensely dramatic; it was murderous. 
Lady Macbeth entering Duncan’s chamber had a do- 
cile smile upon herface, compared with the Field 
expression. The parties who smothered the Princes 
in the tower merely simpered ut their work, if the 
murderous expression in the face of Field may be the 
standard. Tragedy, by all means, my bonnie Kate. 
—Chicago Times. 


THERE is no prospect of Wagner’s “ Lohengrin” 
being produced in London, though both Nilsson and 
Campanini are of the company. This opera isregard- 
ed as rather too heavy for Londoners to appreciate, 
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Too Much of the Technical. 


The very general outpouring at the colleges du- 
ring the last month, with the literary exercises 
attendant thereon, has given Governor Dix the op- 
portunity to give the students at one of those insti- 
tutions—Union College—a little good advice as to 
the sensible use of language. He pointed out that 
a knowledge of the classics, instead of leading a 
man to write a bad style, should correct that vice 
and check diffusiveness; and denounced with em- 
phasis the practice of using, in common life, scraps 
from any languages except our own. The New 
York Times takes up the theme of this address and 
enlarges upon it. ‘‘ The rage for stilted talk and 
odious affectations,” it is*pained to find, ‘‘is on the 
increase,” and is surprised to mark how few men 
now either write or speak their simple mother 
tongue. Three-fourths of the communications sent 
to it for publication are written in a mongrel style, 
‘“‘which is far more offensive than the illiterate pro- 
ductions of entirely uneducated persons; and is a 
mere jargon consisting of the largest words in the 
dictionary, huddled together without sense or 
order.” And then the 7imes walks up to the con- 
fessional, and says, that not only do contributors 
thus offend, but that ‘‘ persons who call themselves 
editors ” are by no means free from the reproach. 

In making this admission, we suspect the editor 
of the Times had his musical and dramatic writer in 
his eye; at any rate, it is the professional musical 
and dramatic critics that we are after; and our in- 
tention is to labor with them firmly, but gently, and 
ask them to take a calm survey of their work, and 
follow Hamlet’s advice to the players and ‘‘ reform 
it altogether.” In one of Bronson Howard’s suc- 
cessful comedies there is a scene which affords the 
audience uproarious amusement. It is an incident 
where a painting is criticised with the most ridicu- 
lous terms of approval and dissent, and the extrava- 
gance of the language employed sets the house into 
a roar. It is regarded as an excellent burlesque 
upon the prevalent mode of treating matters of art 
in the papers; but the point is magnificently devel- 
oped when it becomes known that this language, 
extravagant and ridiculous as it is, is the faithful 
transcript, word for word, of extracts from the art 
notices of leading New York papers; and that the 
words which have been hailed as the excellent bur- 
lesque of the critic’s art, have beéh, in fact, the sol- 
emnly considered words of the critics themselves. 

The professional musical and dramatic critics of 


the day are as open to suggestion as the critics in 
other branches of art. It is our intent in this arti- 
cle to utter a friendly protest against their some- 
times injudicious use of technical words in their 
work. To the generality of readers all talk about 
the chromatic coloring of a note, the prestissimo 
character of a tempo, and similar phrases from the 
vocabulary of the conservatory, are as unintelligible 
as would be the inscriptions on the Moabite stone. 
If the voice of the instrument was soft and sweet, 
the statement that it was soft and sweet would be 
understood perfectly by the layman in music, as 
well as by the professional. The description of its 
quality in scientific terms would be lost entirely 
upon nine-tenths of those to whom the description 
came like “ stilted talk and odious affectations.” 

Technical phrases and words have their places, 
but their places are not in the every-day affairs of 
life. The architect can describe his structure by 
the use of words which would daze the ears of a 
physician. The physician could describe the ail- 
ments of the architect in scientific terms that would 
strike terror to that builder’s soul. But the physi- 
cian might know nothing of the structure from the 
architect’s description of his work, nor would the 
architect know from the scientific words of the 
physician in what portion of his system death was 
fastening on his prey. And yet how easily each 
might have made himself understood by the other, 
for a roof is a roof to all men, and the architect, as 
well as the doctor, knows that a skull is a skull. 
Among architects the architect’s description would 
be readily understood; among physicians the doc- 
tor’s story of his patient’s ailments would be clearly 
intelligible; and, to make the application, among 
professional men and for the edification of profes- 
sional men, the use of technical words in the treat- 
ment of musical subjects is every way appropriate, 
while their use in the treatment of musical subjects 
for popular reading is, for the reasons herein hinted 
at, objectionable. Horace Greeley’s rule to call a 
spade a spade, is in all respects reliable and repu- 
table. 


The Gypsy Chorus of “‘ The Bohemian Girl.” 


Perhaps there is no finer musical conceit in the 
whole range of English opera than that which 
inspired Balfe in his treatment of the gypsy chorus 
of ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl.” 

The traveler over the Lake Shore Railway, from 
Cleveland to Buffalo, passes over one of the most 
strikingly beautiful routes to be found in the world. 
It has not the grandeur of the Rocky Mountains, 
nor does it impress you by a vast expanse that 
stretches away like a sea to the horizon, as do the 


prairies of the West, but its varied and picturesque}. 


revelations surpass them all. First, you trundle 
along the shores of the magnificent Lake Erie. 
Then a curve in the road carries you out into green 
fields, past neat farmhouses, into the fragrant woods, 
and then, all at once, like a pleasant surprise, the 
beautiful lake comes into view again. There are 
white sails gleaming upon the waters, a long bank 
of bituminous smoke marks the pathway of a 
steamer, and while you admire the scene a grove 
shuts out the view, you come upon a busy town, 
you dart out into green fields again, you rumble 
through the shades of the woods dut into sunlight, 
and then, its unexpectedness adding to its beauty, 
the lake once more! Again white sails contrast 
with the deep blue colors of the waters, a steamer 
ploughs its course, leaving a path of snowy foam in 
its wake, a little yacht flies before the wind, and 
you are enjoying the picture to its utmost, when 
again the woods, the neat farmhouses, the busy 
towns, the green fields, and then the lake again. 
Wherever the train may take you, and whatever 
else you may see, the lake, never waning in beauty, 
always comes in as a part of the panorama, When 
you have been over the route several times, the lake 


ceases to be a surprise to you as it creeps into the 
landscape. You watch for it, you know when and 
where it may be expected, and when it comes you 
erjoy it with a solid and deliberate delight. 

What this route over the Lake Shore Railway is 
to the summer journeying, the gypsy chorus is to 
‘*The Bohemian Girl.” The opera takes the hearer 
of it for the first time contentedly along, with its 
stirring scenes, its melodies, and its attractive con- 
certed numbers ; and in with these, at frequent and 
unlooked for points, comes the gypsy: chorus in full 
blast, or with orchestral insinuation. When the 
chorus comes in full blast, the gypsies are on hand 
and ready for business ; when the orchestra is alone 
in it, the gypsy may not be present, but he is not 
far away, and will put in an appearance quite as 
soon as he is wanted by the other characters of the 
play. Thus the orchestra prepares the way for that 
excellent individual Devilshoof, as he is prowling 
around the dwelling of the Count, seeking an oppor- 
tunity to sneak into the boudoir of Arline. Here 
the music, while preserving the air of the chorus, 
gives it in a low, slow, growling tone, that sounds 
as if it sympathized with the burglarious character 
of the gypsy’s errand, and was afraid of alarming 
the servants, and thus defeating the object of the 
expedition. 

Generally, however, the gypsy’s chorus is jubilant 
and defiant. ‘‘In the gypsy’s life you read, The life 
that all will like to lead.” Consequently, the better 
this fact becomes known, the better their chances 
for recruits, and in the copse or in the market place 
they do not fail to proclaim the attractions of their 
wild and wayward life. For this reason, wherever 
they go they give voice to it, and thus, in divers 
places in the opera, after solo, and duo, and trio and 
quartette, the gypsy’s chorus appears, just as the 
lake, after green fields, neat farmhouses and fra- 
grant woods, comes into frequent view and beautifies 
the journey on the Lake Shore road. And as the 
experienced traveler over that route knows when to 
expect the lake views, and quietly enjoys them 
when they come, so the experienced opera goer 
knows when to expect the gypsy’s chorus in the 
opera, and greets its appearance with an unalloyed 
satisfaction to which he who hears it for the first 
time is a stranger. He leaves the theatre with the 
refrain sounding in his ears, the last thing heard of 
the opera, for after the troubles of the play are all 
over, the Count appeased, Thaddeus triumphant, 
and Arline, happy in her love, proclaims ‘‘ What 
soft delight her bosom thrills,” the gypsy chorus 
breaks in and asserts itself, and the curtain falls 
upon the theme that 


“In the gypsy’s life you read, 
The life that all will like to lead.” 


Evwau Gray, of Chicago, has just brought out 
a strange invention, the transmission of music by 
telegraph. So much importance is attached to this 
discovery—for it is a,discovery rather than an inven- 
tion—that such nofed electricians as Mr. George 
Prescott say that it only goes to prove, what all 
electricians have long agreed upon, that we know 
little at present of the possibilities of the future of 
electric science. He regards it as the first step tc- 
ward doing away with manipulating instruments 
altogether, and believes that in time the operators 
will transmit the sound of their own voice over the 
wires, and talk with one another instead of tele- 
graphing. The writer who describes it in a Chica- 
go paper, says he has seen this novel instrument at 
work, and has heard music played on a small melo- 
deon, or piano key-board, transmitted through an 
unbroken circuit of two thousand four hundred 
miles, and reproduced on a violin attached to the 
receiving end of the wire. Mr. Gray played ‘‘ Hail 
Columbia,” ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner,” ‘‘ God 
Save the Queen,” ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” and other well- 
known airs, and they were unmistakably repeated, 
note for note, on the violin which lay on the table 
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near at hand; even an accidental false note was im- 
mediately detected on the violin. This discovery 
may be of service in telegraphing, as Mr. Prescott 
says, by the voice; but in music its practical benefit 
would seem to be questionable. Yet it may come 
to pass that an Organ Service Company will be in- 
corporated, by which all the churches of a city 
could, by this telegraphic arrangement, be supplied 
from one central organ as they are now supplied 
by gas from a central source. Then the day would 
not be distant when church committees would be 
growling at their organ bills as they now do about 
their gas bills, doubting whether they had so much 
music during the last quarter, and imploring the 
secretary of the company to go and see if the state 
of the metre on the organ was correctly taken down. 
All this may be! 


Cnrristy, whose minstrels in New York twenty- 
five years ago were renowned throughout the Unit- 
ed States, was regarded as the author of most of the 
popular songs which were used by his troupe. A 
collection of manuscript music numbering about 
one hundred pieces, which once belonged to Mr. 
Christy, is now on exhibition in New York. With 
the music there are many letters from the composer 
of the pieces, naming the price they hoped for, 
which was generally ten dollars. Most of these let- 
ters were from Stephen C. Foster, of Pittsburg, 
and they reveal the fact that he wrote his songs and 
sold them to Christy for ten dollars apiece, and that 
afterwards a contract was made by which, for five 
dollars additional compensation, Christy was to 
have the songs and the credit of composing them. 
This contract was made in August, 1851, and from 
that time all of Foster’s compositions bore Christy’s 
name as writer and composer, For such songs as ‘The 
Old Folks at Home,” ‘‘ Oh, Boys, Carry Me ’Long,” 
Mr. Foster received ten dollars, while Christy made 
hundreds from their sale. Christy and Foster have 
both left the stage, and all accounts are squared 
now; but while they lived and when they died, 
Christy was rich and Foster was poor. 


THERE is a considerable jealousy among the stock 
players of London toward the American actors who 
try to take root there, though perhaps it is no great- 
er than that which is manifested toward those born 
there who try to get a foothold on the ladder of dra- 
matic eminence. ‘The fact is that in England, as 
in America, the competition is fierce by reason of 
_ the overcrowding of the profession, and every new 
comer, from whatever region, has to battle it. An 
eminent play-wright, who is also concerned in the 
management of one or two theatres, says that he 
has now twelve ladies imploring him to try and get 
them a chance of acting somewhere, and he has had 
again and again to reply that every place is full. 
The number of individuals who consider themselves 
competent to glisten upon the stage, is only equaled 
by those who consider themselves competent to 
shine as editors. In one profession as in the other, 
nine-tenths of the attempts are failures, and the 
would-be actor soon looks to a street car conductor- 
ship for eminence and wealth, while the would-be 
editor finds /’s appropriate sphere in driving a mule- 
team or tending a saw-mill. 


Wirnu their Fourth of July performance at Hart- 
ford, the Duprez & Benedict Minstrels closed a sea. 
son of six years, during which, with no intermission 
except Sundays, they have given a concert every 
successive night. The history of this troupe is a 
peculiar one. It originated from a company of 
singers who were engaged to sing as minstrels at-a 
seaside restaurant near Providence during the sum- 
mer, and were left to shift for themselves during 
the winter. They concluded to make the winter as 
wellasi.. wummer serviceable, and started out for 
themselyes under the name of the New Orleans 


Metropolitan Burlesque Opera Troupe. It was a 
heavy name for so young a company to carry, but 
they carried it, and were surprisingly successful, 
Duprez acting as agent. The seaside bar-room con- 
certs were relinquished, and for nearly twenty years 
the company has been among the leading minstrel 
troupes of the United States. Mr. Duprez is prob- 
ably the only one of the original New Orleans, etc., 
etc., etc., who has come with the company, with 
sundry changes of personnel and name, to date. 


TOOoLE, a comedian who is in high favor in Lon- 
don, will make his first bow to America from behind 
the footlights at Wallack’s Theatre on the 11th inst. 
He took his farewell of London recently, at a grand 
banquet to which ‘this professional fellows treated 
him, and at which, in the post-prandial mellowness, 
he said many good things for the country he was 
about to visit. The same evening ‘Stuart Robson 
and Charles Thorne, our American delegation to the 
London theatres, appeared at the St. James in ‘‘ Led 
Astray.” The newspaper critics had been invited to 
the Toole banquet; consequently, there was no no- 
tice of the performance in most of the next morn- 
ing’s London papers, while all of them, like the re- 
porters themselves, were full of the dinner given in 
honor of Toole. Between entertainments intellectual 
and entertainments gustatory, the English critics do 
not waste much time in choosing. 


A SPLENDID sample of a Yankee girl’s grit was 
witnessed in London a few weeks ago, when an 
Ohio girl, Miss Fanny Mannetti Smith, who has 
been singing the leading part in Offenbach’s “‘ Vert- 
Vert,” at the St. James, confronted a theatrical mob 
and conquered them. The piece has been running 
several weeks, thanks to Miss Mannetti’s treatment 
of the role of Ferdinand, which gives character to 
the operetta. She is a sprightly actress and singer, 
spirituelle and humorous, and has such a wonderful 
memory that on the first evening of ‘‘ Vert-Vert,” 
when the gallery had been bought up by an enemy 
of the theatre to hiss the piece down, the tumult 
made every one on the stage forget her part except 
this Ohio girl, who bravely sang her every song 
amid the storm, and finally conquered some ap- 
plause even from the hireling foe. 


Tue Handel festival for 1874 took place at the 
Crystal Palace at Sydenham, in June. There were 
four thousand performers, four hundred and fifty 
instruments, of which three hundred and seventy- 
one were strings, and audiences that counted by 
thousands. They gave nothing but Handel, and 
the soloists among ‘‘the chloral sublimitics,” as one 
terms them, were Mile. Tietjen, Mme. Otto-Alvsleben, 
Trebelli-Bittini, Patey and Sinico-Campobello, Sims 
Reeves, Vernon Rigby, Santley, Kerr Gedge, Cum- 
mings, Foli and Agnesi. The festival does not find 
that we can discover, any adverse criticism. The 
Pall Mall Gazette says there never before was such 
a performance of ‘‘ Messiah;” and the Atheneum 
says that the endeavor to properly balance the in- 
struments and voices of four thousand performers 
never succeeded better. 


An Indianapolis man who went to hear “ Faust” 
at Cincinnati, ridiculed the Cincinnati audience on 
his return home. He says that ‘‘ when the curtain 
fell on the chapel scene closing with the death of 
Marguerite, the audience applauded, the bibulous 
ones rushed out as usual to get their inter-act drink, 
while the remainder of the listeners began chatting 
and fanning, awaiting the next act, and that when 
the boy wanted to turn off the gas, he was obliged 
to explain that the singers had gone home, and the 
opera was ‘out.’” The story of the Indianapolis 
man indicates that he went out occasionally for an 
inter-act drink himself; else, how could he see 
“Faust” ended by ‘‘the chapel scene closing with 
the death of Marguerite?” 


As the taste for music advances in this country, it 
may be possible that persons who have been in the 
habit of indulging in a little cheerful conversation 
during a young lady’s performance at a private par- 
ty, will see the necessity of remaining quiet—if not 
for their own pleasure, at least out of respect for 
those who desire to listen. It may also happen that 
those who arrive after the commencement of a pub- 
lic concert will be content to stay outside until a 
movement is finished, instead of majestically sailing 
up the room and entering into an altercation with 
the attendant respecting their seats. When it is 
stated that this suggestion originated in the London 
Musical Times, it will be seen that boorishness of a 
certain nature is the same in England as it is among 
the Hottentots. There is none of it, thank heaven, 
in America! 


AN exchange says that ‘‘if the musical monthlies 
have any enemies, they are to be found among the 
professional musicians who complain that the musi- 
cal papers are published by music publishers.” 
The exchange from which we quote may have had 
an exceptionally unfortunate experience among the 
musicians of its locality, but it cannot be possible 
that it is the common experience of musical jour- 
nals. As to the objection quoted, that musical pa- 
pers are issued by music publishers, it is so frivo- 
lous, nay, even so senseless, that it is scarcely worth 
answering. An iron foundry would not be likely 
to become very successful in issuing a monthly book 
of fashions, nor would a milliner be altogether 
qualified to publish a magazine devoted to mechan- 
ical subjects. Would you, then, have a musical 
magazine published by a grocer, or issued by a 
tobacconist ? 


SorHERN must have felt his head swim, after 
going through years of friendly criticism in the 
papers, to be brought up all standing with the disap- 
proval of a San Francisco critic. This critic thinks 
that ‘‘ Dundreary, the offspring of an artist’s brain, 
is immortal; but that Sothern, in these latter days, 
in touching up the first conception, is debasing the 
original.” He particularly detests his smoking in 
the scene with Georgianna as ungentlemanly, not a 
part, and a vulgarity, while his conduct in the coun- 
try dance is’ low and clownish. These points are 
well taken, but it cannot be denied that as a wise 
dispenser of proverbs, Dundreary has no superior— 
not even an equal, unless Tupper is his peer. 


As Boston, New York and Cincinnati have had 
musical festivals, it is not to be expected that Chi- 
cago will lie quiet without a similar demonstration. 
A meeting has already been held there to talk over 
the matter, and it was agreed that if they had a fes- 
tival they would also have a hundred thousand dol- 
lars to back it. Here the proceedings halted until 
the question of the hundred thousand dollars had 
been decided. If they decide upon such a gather- 
ing, they will make it a point to have everything, 
festival, deficit, and so forth, on a grander scale 
than those of the other cities; while in the matter 


| of a director they aim high, Sir Michael Costa and 


Strauss being the smallest affairs spoken of. 


Tue ‘Two Orphans,” over which two New York 
managers went to law last month, had a curious 
fate. Shook & Palmer applied for an injunction to 
restrain Charles R. Thorne from performing the 
play at Niblo’s, and the judge, after hearing the ar- 
guments, took the papers and reserved his decision. 
In the meantime, Thorne went on with his ‘‘ Two 
Orphans,” and played it until it failed to draw, 
when he took it from the stage. Shortly afterwards 
the judge came into court, and with the solemn 
gravity of a patriarchal owl granted the prayer of 
the petitioner, and issued the injunction. So then, 
all the farces of the world are not played upon the 
dramatic stage, 
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Tue following advertisement recently appeared in 
a New York paper: 


“Tried to learn, but give it up. Will sell piano, stool, 
cover, and hymn-book for one hundred and fifty dollars. A 
few dollars cash. Address ‘ Old Bach,’ Herald oflice.” 


As there may be some who will, on reading the 
name of this advertiser, naturally conclude that he 
is the author of the famous Passion music, and un- 
dertake to purchase his traps as relics of a great 
composer, we take occasion to say that the advertis- 
er is not the composer. As the inebriated Toodles 
explains under similar circumstances, ‘‘ Taint that 
man, butternurrer man!” 


THE matter of uniform musical pitch has been 
making mischief in the London opera season at 
Drury Lane, as two years ago it did at Covent Gar- 
den, the disturbing cause being in the present case 
Nilsson, as it was then Adelina Patti. Of course, 
if Nilsson said so, the pitch had to be, and was 
lowered, to the dire confusion of the woods and 
brasses. It would be strange indeed if a prima 
donna who has been all her professional life oblig- 
ing the managers to come down, could not force the 
orchestra to come down also. 


WE continue to hear good reports from our Am- 
erican prima donna, Mile. Albani, now in Europe. 
She has gained the plaudits of the critical audiences 
at Vienna, Milan, Paris and London, and is a source 
of no little discomfort to Nilsson, who is the best- 
natured when she has the fewest rivals. A New 
York manager wrote to Albani, inquiring her terms 
for a New York season, and found that, while she 
had been learning how to use her voice, she had 
been learning, also, how to make it pay. They 
learn these things very quickly. 


Dr. CHoMET, a French physician, has discovered 
that music has remarkable hygienic effects when 
properly administered. The violin, he says, has 
been experimentally shown capable of curing a ner- 
vous illness, and a fit of catalepsy, that defied other 
remedial agency, has yielded to the sound of a trum- 
pet. He quotes George Sand as attributing in one 
of her letters her restoration to health to a persistent 
application of one of Meyerbeer’s touching airs. 
Hereafter, therefore, the degree of Doctor of Music 
will have a new significance. 


BovcicauLtT writes to Jarrett & Palmer, offering 
them a new play—which they accept—which he 
says is entirely new and original, founded upon in- 
cidents of the great American conflict, and which 
is neither translated nor derived from the French, 
nor from any previous source, either narrative or 
dramatic. The plays of Boucicault generally pos- 
sess certain elements of interest and novelty, but a 
play of his which he neither borrowed nor stole, will 
probably be the most novel of them all. 


In the season lately closed at Chicago, one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight composers have been repre- 
sented in one hundred and twenty-three concerts 
and sixty-nine operatic performances, with an aggre- 
gate of eight hundred and sixty-five numbers. The 
list of composers is headed by Beethoven, followed 
closely by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Mozart, Wag- 
ner and Schubert; and many composers who were 
at one time very popular have been discarded for 
others of a higher standard. 


A GREAT many observers have come to the con- 
clusion, and declared that there is no money in oper- 
atic ventures. Mr. Maretzek, however, will tell you 
differently. He has been an operatic manager for 
years, and has put over half a million of dollars into 
operatic enterprises. As he never took any out of 


the business, of course it is all in it, and this is 


principally what troubles Mr. Maretzek and his cred- 
itors. 
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SEVERAL literary women intend, next season, to 
adopt the stage as a profession. The reasons for 
this step they naturally keep to themselves, but of 
the two reasons most likely to influence their action, 
Fame and Fortune, it is probable that the latter is, in 
& majority of the cases, the governing one. The 
change from a literary life to a professional one is 
not surprising, for while brain workers starve, the 
player men and women “flaunt in silks or flutter in 
brocade.” 


AMUSEMENTS never were as dull in New York as 
they are to-day. Niblo’s is the only theatre in oper- 
ation. The Olympic and Wallack’s generally 
Squeeze through a summer season, but this year 
they, as well as the others, have been obliged to 
shut up shop. One of the papers there says the 
cause of the suspension can hardly be a scarcity of 
money—for money is by no means scarce among the 
masses of the people—but that it may be a decline in 
the public taste for that kind of amusements. 


Tue fifty-first annual musical festival of the Col- 
ogne societies took place last month. On the first 
day, Handel’s oratorio, ‘‘Samson,” was given with 
a chorus of five hundred and fifty-two voices, among 
them one hundred and eighty-eight sopranos, one 
hundred and thirty-one altos, ninety tenors, and one 
hundred and thirty-three basses; the orchestra num- 
bered one hundred and thirty-two pieces, and the 
whole was under the direction of Ferdinand Hiller. 


Howarp Pavt says there are not more than four 
presentable, clever leading ladies on the English 
stage. Boucicault says that not in London is there 
an actress equal to Clara Morris, and there is not a 
Fanny Davenport in the length and breadth of the 
United Kingdom. This is English testimony to 
American superiority, the witnesses being as com- 
petent to testify as any two men who can be found 
between Johnny Groat’s and the Land’s End. 


THE papers report that Mrs. Imogene Brown, of 
New York, made a bad failure with her recent ope- 
ratic endeavor in “Traviata,” in London. She 
went into the work as Mlle. Imogene Orelli, a name 
which alone might have swamped her, if everything 
else had been satisfactory; and yet, if Bridget 
O’Toole blossoms jinto Rosa d’Erina, and Mr. Mc- 
Connell becomes operatically Maconelli, why may 
not Brown develop into Orelli? 


THERE is a silver lining to every cloud, and it is 
an ill wind that blows no good. Now we read 
that ‘‘they had hand-organs in Pompeii, for there 
is one excavated from that ancient city on exhibi- 
tion at the museum at Naples.” It was a horrible 
thing for a whole city to be buried, and its people, 
abounding with life and joyousness, brought to a 
sudden, awful and unescapable death. But then it 
killed off the organ grinders. 


MEZERIA turned the night into day, and never 
composed except by lamplight, even in the daytime. 
All his windows were darkened, and it was no 
unusual thing for him to show a friend to the door 
with a lamp, though outside it was broad daylight ; 
and this incident must have taken place frequently, 
for it came to be a proverb that ‘‘ Mezeria loves 
company.” 


Mr. Ronaipson Hunt, of this city, whose excel- 
lence as an amateur musical delineator of Teutonic 
eccentricities is well known to the people of Detroit, 
has been offered an engagement at $100 a week to 
present that line of business to the audiences of a 
Boston theatre. Nein, he nix’go mit dot! 


OnE of the recently published songs is ‘‘My 
Charlie is a Railroad Boy.” Bemus says he knows 
the boy—he goes to school and tends the switch. 


CHARLOTTE CusHMAN has consented to give. one 
more season to the stage, and will appear at Booth’s 
next fall. During this farewell engagement ‘‘ Mac- 
beth” will be produced in unequaled style, the 
chants and choruses to be made features, for which 
purpose arrangements have been perfected with two 
prominent singing societies. 


CLARA Morris, of the Union Square Theatre, has 
gone abroad, and intends to get Mlle. Croizette’s 
secret of death by poison in ‘“‘ The Sphinx,” during 
her visit in Paris, so that when she comes back, next 
season, she can die in elegant convulsions and dis- 
colored complexions for the benefit of Union Square 
audiences. 


THE golden rose, which the Pope bestows as a 
reward for religious and moral excellence, has been 
given this year to Sophie Cruvelli, the once cele- 
brated opera singer. The rose has usually been 
given to an empress, a queen, or a princess, but 
Cardinal Antonelli proposed Cruvelli for the rose of 
1874, and she was elected. 


ADELINA PaTtt has induced the management of 
the Royal Italian Opera, London, to revive Verdi's 
‘*Ernani,” which is viewed there as an ‘ operatic 
corpse.” It is a lively corpse, though, that holds 
such a stirring element as ‘‘ Crowned with the Tem- 
pest ” in its bosom, with other things’ to match. 


Dwieut’s Journal of Music, after givin g the musical 
programme of Professor Sill’s Seminary, which we 
printed last month, remarks that ‘‘this will show 
that our eastern schools will have to look well to 
their laurels if they would not have the wreath trans- 
ferred to the Wolverine State.” Aye, marry! 


Tue faculty of Yale College announces that here- 
after no musical instruments will be allowed in the 
college buildings. Yale College seems to be like 
many men that we know, without a Faculty for ©. 
music. 


Lonpon has just been giving its attentions to 
‘Luisa Miller,” a new opera by Verdi; and Strak- 
osch intends, next season, to produce still another of 
Verdi’s productions, which will be first given to the 
world in the New York Academy. 


THe New York Musical Gazette thinks it safe to 
infer from present indications, that the day when 
the service of song.in the house of God shall con- 
sist of sentimental operatic airs, sung by the gushing 
soprano or the lackadaisical tenor, has about passed. 


Henry J. Byron’s comedy of “‘An American 
Lady” has been played at a London theatre nearly © 
two hundred nights. After all, there are few things — 
in the world more attractive than ‘‘ An American 
Lady.” i 


Ir is given out that the Khedive himself is the 
author of the libretto of ‘‘ Aida.” Hesketched the . 
plot and text, to which, Ghislanzoni, the reputed 
author, put the finishing touches. 


To show how very general the musical taste is 
abroad, it may be remarked that there are but few 
washerwomen who do not boast of being able to 
flute. ; 


A Paris correspondent describes a noted opera 
bouffe actress as having a ‘‘plumtitudinous phy- 
sique.” This, of course, is a joke on Schneider. 


A NEw piece at the London Haymarket Theatre 
had for its principal incident the ascent of Mont 
Blanc. It was up-hill work, and the piece failed. 
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Music and the Drama. 


Nimsson’s last season made her $87,240 richer. 
Now Paris theatrical companies take a short flight 
to London, 
Sr@nor MAvREL, the eminent baritone, is seriously 
ill in London. 


Kirry BLANCHARD has become a New York board- 
ing-house keeper. 

Tuy say that Nilsson’s husband is going into 
business in London. 

A HANDSOME new theater will be built in Charles- 
ton, S. C., this summer. 

M’LLE AIMEE and company are achieving a great 
success in San Francisco. 

THERE is said,to be a bitter rivalry in London be- 
tween Nilsson and Tietjens. 

Tue Chestnut Street Theatre, of Philadelphia, is 
reconstructing to hold 2,400 people. 


A FULL band of female minstrels was the feature at 
the Olympic Theater, New York, last week. 

RisTORI will occasionally play in English during 
her engagement in this country next winter. 


NEGRO minstrelsy is said to be declining—probably 
because the grangers are down on middlemen. 

THE passages of the new Paris Grand Opera, if 
added to one another, would be forty miles long. 

THE sub-title of Celia Logan’s new play is “‘ The 
Deserted House.” Rather ominous for managers. 

Gounop has written a new and very beautiful 
song called “ Ilala,” in memory of Dr. Livingstone. 

VERDI WAGNER BEETHOVEN SMITH lives near 
Fort Greene. He is learning to play the bass drum. 


Barry SULLIVAN has been offered $6,000 for thirty 
weeks in this country next season, and will probably 
accept it. 

Hans Sacus, a great master singer, who died 
nearly three hundred years ago, is to have a statue at 
Nuremburg. 


Ir is a mistake to suppose that an actor’s life is 
unreal. In no other vocation probably is life 30 much 
a matter-of-act. 


SigNoR PiAzzA, another new singer, has made a 
success at the London opera. His voice is a tenor of 
agreeable quality. 

Miss Kate SANTLEY’S new song, written for her 
by Lecocgq, is called ‘My Chateau in Spain,” and is 
quite melodious. 

Paris is to have a cheap first-class theater, with the 
best seats at forty cents, or ten cents extra for having 
them reserved. 

Ir is a curious fact that nearly every member of 
Mr. Disraeli’s cabinet is a member of the Civil Ser- 
vice Musical Society. 

TuE Khedive of Egypt is becoming economical in 
theatrical management. He has abolished grand bal- 
lets and has cut down salaries. 

Sr. Louis musical circles are convulsed over the 
question, ‘Should or should not ‘Down in a Coal 
Mine’ be sung in a minor key?” 

OLIVE LOGAN SyYKEs is to star next season, and 
will sail for home July 16th. She does better as a 
Paris letter writer than an actress. 


Doiiy BIDWELL, for many years well known on 
the New England circuit, has been engaged for the 
Tremont Opera House, Galveston. 

ALEXANDRE DuMAS refuses to permit the mana- 
gers of Berlin to produce his latest plays. The 
French term this “ an act of patriotism.” 


FourRTEEN fathers in Quincy, Ill., have signed a 
pledge not to allow their daughters to take music les- 
sons until they know how to make good bread. 

THE costumes and scenery for “ William Tell,” 
“The Huguenots,” “‘ La Juive” and “ La Favorita” 
are nearly ready for the new opera house in Paris. 

FRANCIS JosEPH has given 6,000 florins to the 
Beethoven monument at Vienna, with the stipulation 
that the work shall be pushed forward immediately. 

A BROOKLYN reporter has been dismissed for not- 
ing the increasing fullness of a soprano singer’s voice 
by writing that it was “getting fatter about the 
waist.” 

Tue Patti sisters, Adelina and Carlotta, treat their 
brothers and sisters shabbily. Maestro Antonio 
Barili, a half-brother of theirs, lives in Washington 
in poverty. 

A PORTION of the manuscript of Weber's “ Oberon,” 
which has for a long time been missing at the Impe- 
rial Library, St. Petersburg, has, says the Musical 
Standard, just been found, and the valuable docu- 
ment is again complete, 


= 


Tom TAYLOoR’s “ Clancarty ” is the only piece which 
has survived the season in London. 


Ir is announced by a contemporary that Mme. 
Adelina Patti has just signed a fresh engagement for 
St. Petersburg for next winter. She is te get 250,000 
francs for the season. 


PAcINI'’s opera of “Saffo,” popular here ten or 
twelve years ago, with Gazzaniga in the principal 
part, has been revived at Leghorn, with Caroline 

erni as the prima donna, > 


A NOVELTY at one of the New York variety houses 
is an illusion called “The Singing Cherubs,” in which 
the heads of three little girls are seen floating appar- 
ently on clouds, while they sing soft music. 


DAVIDGE, the comedian, is said to be busy getting 
up a book about the crimes and scandals in which 
ministers of the gospel have been concerned, as a sort 
of revenge on pulpit denunciations of the stage. 


Ir is now the settled Jaw in England that a novelist 
has no dramatic rights in his own novel. Snch a 
work once published is common property for all play- 
wrights who desire to use it for stage purposes. 


CHURCH-CHOIR salaries in Cincinnati run from 
$300 to $500 per year for organists; for soprano 
singers, from $250 to $500; for tenors, from $250 to 
$300 ;- for contralto and bass singers, from $200 to 
$300. 

Oe Bout, while in Florence recently, gave a con- 
cert at the Pagliano Theater, at which more than 
four thousand persons were present. He played a 
number of his best pieces, and’ was presented with a 
golden crown. 


In New York, last season, 1,842 dramatic perform- 
ances were given. One hundred and twenty-eight 
plays were produced—41 dramas, 32 tragedies, 31 
comedies, 9 ‘‘society” plays, 6 burlesques, 3 specta- 
cles, 2 pantomimes and 2 comedy dramas. 

Tue MAJILTONS, now in Europe, will have a first- 
class combination next season. They will bring all 
their people from Europe, and have already secured 
Miss Cari Taubenrich, Blanche Coleridge, Louisa 
a. and Bertie Ripley, four young and handsome 
adies. 


SoME discussion has taken place in the Paris papers 
as to whether Rossini ever began an operaon the sub- 
ject of “Faust.” Le Menestrel says that the master 
sketched the scenarium, adopting the principal situa- 
tions of Goethe’s poem, but that the matter went no 
further. 


TENORE LEGGIERO—“ Don’t you perceive a great 
improvement in the way I produce my piano notes?” 
Tenore Robuste—‘‘ Well, you produce them so pre- 
cious piano that I can’t hear them; but you don’t 
make such hideous faces as you used—and that’s an 
improvement,” 


Ir is now announced that the Rousbys are not com 
ing to America. Mrs. Rousby is a beautiful woman. 
She must spend half her time at a photographer’s. I 
have seen a Rousby album, one hundred portraits, 
every one different costume. She has come to be 
called the photograph actress.—London letter. 


THE Prince of Wales was present at a recent full 
dress rehearsal of Balfe’s ‘‘Talismano” at Covent 
Garden, London. At the end of the rehearsal he sent 
for Madame Balfe, the widow of the composer, and 
after expressing the gratification he had derived from 
the performance, accepted the dedication of the work. 


LypiA BAXTER, widely known as the author of 
some of our best Sunday-school hymns, died June 22d, 
at her late residence in New York. Many of her 
hymns have had @ world-wide circulation. One enti- 
tled ““The Gates Ajar,” after traveling over America 
and England, is now being sung throughout Scot- 
land. 


A BRIGHT little one-act opera, ‘ Le Cerisier,” with 
very pretty music, by M. Duprato, has been pro- 
duced at the Opera Comique. The stratagem by 
which a gallant farmer, who has been detected in the 
act of kissing his servant by a prying neighbor, averts 
his wife’s suspicions, forms an amusing plot. The 
piece was a success. 


BRIGNOLI’s atrocious English is well known. On 
one occasion, while stopping at the Continental Hotel, 
Philadelphia, his hair brush was stolen from his room. 
The infuriated Italian rushed down to the office and 
propounded the following. question to one of. the 
clerks: “Clerruck! Clerruck!..Yesterday I was one 
hair brush; to-day what am 1?” nt 


Gen. WILLIAM HALL, who died in New York re- 
cently, at the age of seventy-eight, was a veteran of 
1812; a brigadier of militia and in command at the 
flour riots of thirty years ago, the Astor Place riots, 
and the police disturbance when Fernando Wood 
was mayor. He was in early life a maker of musical 
instruments, and a leading publisher of music for 
many years, 


NOW IN PRESS. 


SILVER RIPPLES! 


A NEW SET OF 


Beautiful Teaching Pieces, without Octaves, 
By the popular author, 


FRAND M. DAVIS. 


No.1. Nimble Toe Polka - $0 30 
2. Burr Oak Schottische “ 30 
3. May Queen Redowa. 30 
4. Marine Schottische.. 30 

5. Fairy Belle Waltz... 3 
6. Rose Bud Schottische........-esseseeeeeee ane om 
| 7. Good Enough Polka. ........c.-ccescccsescscceses 30 
8. Millbamk Waltewy odode cise Jebecdecdessecccccoeuce 30 
9. Up and Down Galop........ccccccccseccvecscesecs 30 
10, Cayuga Quickstep............+++ Cec cccccsvcacsoss 30 
TL. Crusade March... .ccccssccscccceccesccsceccsecess 30 
12. Swan River Polka ...i..ccccccsccccsccccece ceevecs 30 


Mailed when ready to any address on receipt of marked price, 
by the publishers, } 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


SONG JOURNAL 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1874. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 


to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums: 


3 Subscribers at €1 each, Sheet Music worth ........ $ 150 
5 \ a6 4 i“ BS Te wets « 2 50 
10 a) ss = = GW  eccvcce 5 00 
16 a ss ss = eT  seaasciee 10 00 
20 ae -~ 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 00 
25 « 2. 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
30 a “ 1 i “ with Stool 30 00 
40 a as 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 = sé 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 is bi 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 oF be 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Btyle Oici< sep scccccccus + 100 00 
125 as “ 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 & be 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CBBC. cc ccccceccccccccoscce 150 00 
200 se ss 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 sf aa 1 «6 6 29. .206 2b0 00 
300 sé We 1 < Co SR Kes 300 00 
400 “ 1 “ “ 40, pipe 
LOD eco csedeicvadenntacensis 400 00 
500 ‘S as 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 600 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
volume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Publishers of Tok Sona JOURNAL, 


197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH 
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STANDARD AND POPULAR PIANO-FORTE MUSIC 


“PUBLISHED BY S. BRAINARD & SONS, CLEVELAND, 0. 


R..GOERDELER’S 


BEAUTIFUL Prano Pieces! 


, How the Gates came Ajar—Transcription.— 
An exceedingly beautiful and well written transcription of 
Eastburn’s charming song. Thesong is having an immense 
sale,*and this instrumental arrangement, introducing the 
‘melody, with pleasing variations, is destined to become as 
popular, y Price, 40 cents. | 

Love in Heaven,—Brilliant variations on the pop- 
ular song, “At the Gate I wait for thee,’’ or, ‘ Belle 
Mahone’s Reply.”” One of the prettiest parlor pieces ever 
published, and not at all difficult. Price, 40 cents. 

Farewell Serenade—Transcription.—Mr. Goer- 
deler’s compositions are all good, and well adapted to 
players of muwerate ability. This ‘Serenade’ is a great 
favorite. Price, 40 cents, 

Blue Bird’s Evening Song.—A brilliant little 
morceau on favorite German airs. Price, 30 cents. 

Captain Jinks Hunting Song.—A lively, 
pleasing piece, introducing ‘‘ Captain Jinks ’’ in an attrac- 
tive style. Price, 3e cents. 

Home, Sweet Home—tTranscription.—There are 
hundreds of arrangements of this favorite old melody, but 
we know ofnone more beautiful than this. It is simple and 
touching. Price, 30 cents. 


WILLIAM DRESSLER’S 


Favorite .CoMPOSITIONS. 


Union Medley,—This favorite medley contains 
fifteen popular national airs, arranged in a brilliant and 
pleasing style. It is immensely popular and not difficult. 
Price—solo, 60 cents; duett, 80 cents. 

Girl I left Behind Me.—Brilliant variations on 
this popular melody. Price, 5o cents. 

Shells of the Ocean, — Variations. Another 
favorite old melody beautifully varied. Price, 50 cents. 

Japanese Polka.—A lively, showy little polka, 
and a general favorite. Price, 35 cents. 

Zouave Battle March.—This march has become 
famous all over the country. The title page is elegantly 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Ever of thee.—Concert variations. 
arrangement of this beautiful melody ever published. 
rather difficult, but will repay study. Price, 60 cents. 

Union War Galop.—A dashing, showy composi- 
Very popniar. Price—solo, 60 cents; duett, 75 


This is the best 
It is 


tion. 
cents, 

Select One.—Polka Quickstep. Exceedingly pretty 
and playable. Price, 35 cents. 


Jefferson and Liberty.—Variations on this 
famous old air. Very pleasing. Price 35 cents. 

Soldier’s Requiem.—A funeral march. Solemn 
and majestic; of moderate difficulty. Price, 50 cents. 

Prince Imperial Quadrilles.—A charming 
set of Quadrilles, with figures and calls. Price, 50 cents, 

Perry’s Victory March.—A grand and effective 
march, embellished with a handsome illustrated title. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Rebel Schottisehe.—An old favorite. 
pleasing. Price, 30 cents. 

Mr. Dressler’s pieces are all good and enjoy great 
popularity. ; 


JAMES M. WEHLI’S 


PorpuLarR CoNncERT PIECEs. 


Trembling Leaves.—This beautiful composition 
has delighted thousands at the Author’s concerts throughout 


Easy and 


the United States and Europe, It is moderately difficult, 


but will well repay careful study and should be added to 
every good pianist’s repertoire, Price $1 00: 

Bacchanale—(L’Orgie).—Another great favorite 
at the Wehli concerts, It requires a good performer to play 
it well, and is one of the most brilliant and showy concert 
pieces published, Price 75 cents. 

Galop de Bravura,—This is the easiest of Weh- 
li’s compositions and the most popular, Itis very brilliant 
and effective, either for the concert room or parlor, Price 
$x 00, 


EDWARD AMBUHL’S 


Brilliant Compositions! 


Fading Lily—Nocturne.—A beautiful composition, 
and an universal favorite with pianists. Mr, Ambuhl is an 
excellent writer, and his pieces are all very popular. 
50 cents, 

Vietory March,—A fine march. Easy, yet quite 
effective and pleasing. Suitable for young players, Price, 
30 Cents. 

Silver Drop Waltz.—Another easy, yet very 
pretty piece, It isa great favorite. Price, 30 cents. 

Fountain Polka,.—A lively, brilliant little polka, 
suitable for social dancing. Not difficult, Price, 40 cents. 

Crystal Drop Waltz.—A charming piece for 
young players. Exceedingly graceful and melodious. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Impromptu PolKa.—An original and character- 
istic composition which finds many admirers. Price, 
50 cents. 

Gondoline—Mazurka Originale—For a parlor piece 
of moderate difficulty, this composition is excellent. It is 
brilliant and showy. Price, 50 cents, 

Polka TIonic.—This is another very pleasing parlor 
piece, and, like all of Ambuhl’s compositions, very popular. 
Price, 50 cents. 


GUSTAVE BLESSNER’S 


Elegant Compositions ! 


Price, 


St. Valentine Schottische.—One of the most 
pleasing and graceful schottisches published. It is very 
popular and just the thing for parlor playing. Price, 
60 cents. 

The Parting Hour.—Romance characteristique. 
A beautiful composition of moderate difficulty. Price, 
75 cents, 


} The Fleeting Show.—Morceau Brilliante. This 
is a charming parlor piece. Brilliant and fascinating, 
Price, 75 cents. 

Alpine Happiness.—Fantasie elegante. Another 
excellent composition. Teachers will find Mr. Blessner’s 
pieces well adapted for scholars of moderate abilities. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Wigwam.—Morceau fantastique. An original and 
pleasing composition. Price, 69 cents, 

Vamos.—Galop brilliante. A lively, brilliant and 
effective galop. Not difficult and very showy. Price— 
solo, 75 cents; duett, $1.25. 

Giocosa.—Caprice de Biavoura. Another very bril- 
liant composition that will please all, Price—solo, 75 cents ; 
duett, $1.25. 

These last two piects make admirable four hand arrange- 
ments. Mr. Blessner is well known as a thorough mutician 
and excellent writer. We can recommend his compositions 
as possessing unusual merit. 


POPULAR PIANO PIECES 


By well known Writers, 


Sunshinme.—Theme varied. By Miss M.S. Wright. 
A very beautiful composition. The melody is original and 
fascinating, and the variations graceful and brilliant, form- 
ing an elegant parlor piece, Not difficult. Price, 50 cents. 

Blashes of the Morning.—Caprice. By G. W 
Lovejoy. Showy and brilliant. Price, 50 cents. 

Spring Morning. — Theme originale with varia 
tions. By Hermann Kryter, A fine composition for play- 
ers of moderate ability. 

Wappy Moments, — Fantasia brilliante. By FE. 
Mack. A charming composition by a very successful writer. 
Price, 40 cents, 

Dancing Waves.—Original theme with variations. 
A very popular piece, by J. M. Keiffer, Price, 40 cents. 


Evangeline.— Transcribed by Adolph Baumbach. 
A beautiful arrangement of this popular melody. Price, 50 


cents, 
Maiden’s Dream.—Reverie. By Adolph Baum- 


bach. This piece has had a wide popularity. Price, 50 
cents. 

Silver Lace.—Valse Brilliante. By E. A. Siedle. 
Very popular and quite easy. Price 40 cents. 

The Angel’s Dream. — Romance, By Wm. O. 
Fiske. A beautiful composition and general favorite. Price 
60 cents. 

Cheshire Waltz.—By Willie Willing. A brilliant 
little waltz that will be sure to win friends. Price 30 cents. 

Believe me if all those endearing young 


Charms,—Elegant transcription. By Charles Bollman, 
Price 40 cents, 


Fairy Bower Mazurka,—By H. T. Knake. 
Very gracefuland pleasing, Price 30 cents. 


Buy a Broom.—Variations. By Martello. Aneasy 
set of variations on this favorite old melody. Will please 
young players. Price 40 cents. 


Reseda Mazurka.—By Weegman. One of the 


prettiest mazurkas published. Price 40 cents. 

Herdsman’s Mountain Home.—By Albert 
W. Berg.” Berg’s arrangements are always good. This is 
one of his most popular pieces. Price 35 cents. ; 

Diamond Dust Mazurka.—By Edward Hoff- 
man, Played by the author at his concerts with great suc- 
Very brilliant and not difficult, Price 50 cents. 

Mountain Echo Waltz.—By Albert W. Berg. 
A beautiful and very popular waltz, Fine illustrated title. 
Price 60 cents. 

Merry Sleigh Bells.—Polka Brilliante. ByC,S. 
Brainard. A lively, brilliant polka, introducing the merry 
jingle of sleigh bells. Price 35 cents. 

Nymph of the Wave Waltz.—By D. Spencer. 
This charming waltz has become very popular. 
cents, 

Antoinette Polka Mazurka.—By Alfred H. 


Pease. Very graceful and showy. Not difficult. Price 50 
cents. 


cess. 


Price 50 


Evangeline Grand Mareh.—By Edward Hoff- 
man. Avery fine arrangement, and great favorite. Price 
50 cents. 


Silver Cascade.—Polka Brilliante, By Wm. Hey- 


dler. Showy and taking. Price 60 cents. 

Iron City Mazurka. — By Osmond G. Phipps. 
A-neat little composition, Pretty and popular, Price 40 
cents. : 

Long Weary Day.-— Brilliant Variations. By 
Frederick Abel. An old favorite. Price 50 cents, 

Crystal Polka.—By Paul Hiller. Sparkling and 
brilliant. A general favorite. Price 40 cents. 

Waving Willow Mazurka.—By Paul Hiller. 
Easy, yet very pretty. Price 30 cents. 

Starlight Mazurka.—By Wm. Eckert. 
ing, well written composition. Price so cents. 


Happy Thonght Polka.—By J. Knippenberg. 
Lively, and good for dancing purposes. Price 35 cents. 


A pleas- 


Gipsies’ Dance.—By Oscar Mayo. A good com- 
position, arranged from Meyerbeer. Moderately difficult. 
Price 60 cents. e 


Melodie de Berceau.—Cradle melody. By E. J. 
Victor. A beautiful composition, Price 35 cents. 


Any of the above popular compositions 
ean be obtained of music dealers gen- 
erally throughout the country, or by 
remitting the price to 8S. BRAINARD & 
SONS, CLEVELAND, 0O., yeu will receive 
them by Return Mail, post-paid, Our 
large, complete catalogue of music sent 
FREE to any address. 

S. BRAINARD & SONS, 
Music Publishers, Cleveland, O. 


rHE FAIRIES’ COURT. 


A series of characteristic Musical Stories about those who live in Elf-Land, 
Composed and arranged for the Piano-Forte by 


OAV. ee os 


Of the sixteen characters presented in this series, no two possess similar characteristics. 
@@signs to the character to be portrayed a certain individuality. The author has seized this as his text; and throughout the entire series the 
music expresses in a masterly manner the ideas embodicd in the prefacing couplets. 


Since the advent of Schuman’s characteristic sketches, nothing in this school has been given to the 


ality: combined with real merit, as these “ Musical Stories.” 
ost of the numbers are quite easy of execution, and the most difficult are within the reach of ordinary pianists. 


Each piece is embellished with a beautiful lithographic title page. - The central design portrays a moonlight revel of the fairies. 


Gling this, upon the outer margin of the page, the characters are pictured in detail. 


Ye. 1. KIPTA (Maid of the Bell). 


* And all day long she sang her song, 
Or rang her tiny golden bell.” 


35 


It opens with an airy, graceful melody, rising and 
ng in the prettiest way imaginable. Inasudden 
@ansposition of the key the tinkle of the ‘‘ golden 
bell” is heard, which, after a cunning modulation, 
flades away and gives place to the melody first, intro- 
@uced. Although of the most unpretentious charac- 
ter, this number will probably become the most pop- 
der one of the series. 


#o. 2. ROLICK (The Jester). 


“The funniest fellow ever seen, 
And always dressed in bottled green.” 


Penwith k. Ae aTe a Sede ale s,. SM 35 


The entire catalogue of “ musical jokes” may: be 
@xamined, and none will be found more filled with 
genuine jollity than this composition. If you desire 
to form the acquaintance of an old-fashioned jester, 
gend for No. 2. Play exactly in the tempo designa- 
& d and strictly follow the phrasing. 


Ro. 3. POMPON (The Chamberlain). 


“ And though he promised fair and true, 
None knew what he designed to do.” 


Pe 3 ed 35 


The first two measures contain the motive. The 
wharacter to be portrayed is a plausible, crafty, un- 
@ertain one; so if the student well versed in sequent 
forms and harmonies intuitively reaches ahead by 
the customary avenues, he need not be surprised to 
find the crafty old chamberlain has doubled on him 
and dodged over and around harmonies in quite an 
wnexpected manner. 


No. 4. QUILP (The Harlequin). 


**He’d mask, and wand, and funny name, 
And played his pranks on all who came.” 
eae Bich cerns ses Gane 35 


Those who are acquainted with the peculiar 
Movements of the harlequin of the pantomime can- 
‘mot fail to recognize him in this composition. He 
makes his entry with a rush, dances mysteriously 
through the scenes, makes signals for sudden trans- 
formations, and conducts himself in every way like 
the veritable harlequin. The dynamic marks should 
be strictly observed. 


No. 5. FAWLINE (The Princess). 


‘“ Winsome and sweet at toil or play, 
The fairies call her ‘ Little Fay.’” 


Ekin sinulpicnist eenewet ONE eRe 35 


This number is a perfect marvel of sweetness. 
The harmonic treatment is good, although not of an 
elaborate nature. As in every number of the series, 
the personal embodied in the opening movement is 
strictly adhered to throughout the entire composi- 
tion. This number is also sure of becoming a uni- 
versal favorite. 


No. 6. PRIMSELLE (The Duenna). 


“A comely being, grave and fair, 
Full worthy of a princess’ care.” 

ER ee aa. ote Mo t.0% Ds cial arene eet ef etatatee atotet ate 35 

The sentiment contained in this number is one 
difficult of expression, and although no technical 
difficulties are presented, still it will require careful 
study to render it well. Pay special attention to 
expression marks and phrasing. 


No. 7% SAFTOR (Keeper of the Jewels). 


‘“A cautious fellow, dressed in gray, 
Who watched his treasures day by day.” 


FOIE 5 Shin STB s oie ok clave oe Bis aa iats. crooner atest ee otha 35 


This, like No. 6, contains a sentiment difficult to 
embody in notes. Stillthe author has been quite 
successful in the attempt, and the composition will 
not be found wanting individuality. 


No. 8. SUNAMEE (The Maid of Honor). 


‘““Sweet and bright as morning’s beam, 
She sang her love-song to the stream.” 


Little fairy Sunamee is surely in love. Every 
note she sings proclaims it, and from beginning to 
end her song glows with the genuine fervor of love. 
The third strain contains an exquisite bit of modu- 
lation. The entire composition cannot be classed as 
belonging to any particular school, yet it possesses 
uncommon merit. 


No. 9. OLON (The Fairy King). 


‘* Now peal the bells and form the ring, 
For here comes Olon—Fairy King.” 
eNom site cctas vee Ses aes 2 elaine kev Page 35 


Here is heard the mimic clang of bells, and fancy 
ean picture the noisy, mirthful gathering of the 
fairies to welcome the coming of their king. The 
subject is wrought up in the most simple manner, 
but when well executed the effect is brilliant. 


No. 10. ELDINA (The Fairy Queen). 


“ Or sad or gay, yet still her mien 
Proclaims Eldina Fairy Queen.” 


The first movement is duophonic, the second is 
polyphonic. The sentiment embodied in the poeti- 
cal couplet pervades the entire composition. It 
abounds in grace and quict dignity. 


No. 11. DOXSPAR (The Court Physi- 
cian). 
‘First here, then there, with jest so droll, 
Would Doxspar all his drugs extol.” 
eS RNP aR ale DOE Gis ©, nies 35 


At first the music bubbles and froths like some 
fussy old doctor, and 1s suggestive of the ancient 
apothecary, saddle-bags and all. We confess we 
can’t translate the ideas embodied in the following 
andante. To us it seems introduced simply to fill 
out the sheet, and although taken separately it is 
carefully written, yet we cannot connect it with the 
subject. Can you? 


WARS (Goce Bd alte Mf Jed Se. 


A couplet of poetry prefaces each number and 


public possessing so marked an origi- 


Encir- 


No. 12. FLEETWING (The Messenger). 


“Through field, and flood, and tangled wood, 
He bore the message of the king.” 


This description is probably the most vivid of any 
of the series. Fleetwing is commanded to appear 
before the king; he obeys; is ordered to bear a mes- 
sage to the Gnomes. The steed is brought forth; 
Fleetwing mounts and gallops away. One may 
follow the clatter of the steed as the pace becomes 
swifter and more furious, or is almost lost in the 
distance. Although the most difficult of the series, 
yet it will richly repay earnest study. Be sure and 
work it up to the requisite speed. 


No. 13. BLUNOSE (The Steward). 


- “A pompous, fat and solemn elf, 
Who makes a wine cask of himself.” 


Drunk all the way through. 


No. 14. DEMON (The Prince). 


‘All hail the prince, through wood and wold, 
When peals his magic horn of gold.” 


There is a brave, glad ring about it that is perfect- 
ly refreshing. This number 1s especially recom- 
mended as a most charming study to develop the 
muscles of the wrist. 


No. ROCKCLD (Master of the 
Swords). 


15. 


‘*Strong and brave, with iron hand, 
The truest knight in fuiry-land.” 


Of the whole series, this is the author's favorite. 
It opens firm and truce, and drives with a square 
front through the first movement. In the second 
movement the tema is transferred to the left hand. 
A good technique is needed to execute this number 
with the exactness demanded by the author. 


No. 16. BLUSTER (The General). 


“With bravest front he Jed the van, 
But when the batule raged, he ran.” 


The pompous entrance of the General is finely 
expressed. By and by comes the attach; then the 
flight of the General, followed by a battle scene of 
considerable length. At the end Bluster swaggers 
home, boasting of having achieved a most glorious 
victory. 


@! 
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pelect Compositions 


s for 


ONE A GEM. 


Angel Voices ever near, (Reverie,)..A. S. Sweet. 
(Waltzes for the Piano,) G. H. Rowe. 


Ashes of Roses, 


Ascher’s ‘‘Alice,’’ (Simplified,).......... Gro. Fox. 
Beatrice Mazurka, ~.. 2... .0-sg0-s055.- Gro. Fox 
Blighted Hope, (Meditation,) ....... J. W. CHEENEY. 
Blue Bird, (Transcription,) .........+.. G. D. Witson. 
Budding Rose, (Polka Mazurka,)....... C. Dre JANon. 


Chanson @’Amour, (Song of Love,)..H. J. Bennerv. 
Chanson des Alpes, (Fant. de Concert,) T. P. Rrprr. 
Come to the Feast, (2d Gr. Galop de Concert,) Brake. 


Come to the Feast, (2d Gr. Galop, 4 hands,) Braxe. 


Clouds of Night, (for Piano,)..Mrs. Gro. L. Brown. 
Crystal Chimes, (Morceau de Salon,)..G. D. Witson. 
Dancing Waters, (Morceau Brillante,)..T. H. Hown. 
.JAS. S. SMITH. 
Dae. RYDER: 
Goocu. 
Dashing Spray, (Theme and Variation,) A. P. Wraan. 
Davy Crockett March, Arr. for Piano by T. P. Ryper. 
Dreams of Heaven, (March Celeste,) C. D. Brake. 
Enchantment, (Valse de Concert,)...... T. P. Ryper. 
Evening Reverie, (Morceau de Salon,) G. D. Wirson. 
Evening Chimes, (Reverie Elegante,)..C. D. Braker. 


Dancing Moonbeams, (Morceau,).. 
Dancing Fairies, (Redowa Caprice,)... 
Danube River, (Transcription,)......... Wo. 


Fair Columbia Waltzes,........ JOHANN STRAUSS. 
Fairy Voices, (Nocturne,)....... ....-- C. D. Brake. 
Fairy Bells, (Caprice,).......-....... E. A. Parsons. 


Fern Leaves, (Melodie Impromptu,).. 
Fire Fiend, (Grand March,)..... 

Forest Murmurs, (Etude Reverie,).. 
Golden Clouds, (Morceau Brillante,)... 
Halcyon Days, (Pastorale ) .. 
Homeless To-night, (Transcription,)... 


La Fille de Mdme. Angot, (Potpourri,).. 


Last Rose of Summer, (Transcription,).... 


Life’s but a Dream, (Nocturne,)..... 
Light of other Days, (Waltzes,).. 


Little Footsteps, (Transcription,)...... T. P. Ryper. 
Mandolinata, (Serenade,) Transcrip. ..J. W. CorENnry. 
Maypole Dance,...........+... s+ H. J. Bennett. 


Moonlight on the Lake, (Transcription,).. 


The above are the choicest selections in our entire Catalogue, and there is not a poor composition among them. 


.Boyton Smiru. 

sods) Fwy eT DER 
Fly to the Mountains, (Gr. M’ch de Conc’t,) Srupiry. 
Forest Fairy, (Morceau,)...........-. G. D. Witson. 
.E. A. Parsons. 
Forest Warblings, (Fantasie Brillante,) H. J. Bennett. 
-C.2D) BUAKE. 
Gondolette, (for Piano,)............. C. A. INGRAHAM. 
...-HD. L. GuRNEY. 
Home, Sweet Home, (Fantasie,) ..... T. P. Ryper. 
C. D. Brake. 
Joyous Spring, (Morceau,)........... G. D. Witson. 
. BLAKE. 
La Midget, (Polka Brillante,)...... arr. by T. P. Ryper. 
La Vielette, (Valse Sentimentale,)...... Tuos. O’NEIL. 
RYDER. 
Le Postillon des Traineaux, (Polka,) Auc. Bure. 
Lida, (Polka Redowa,).............,s00«- T. P. Ryper. 
71. B.SRYDER. 
.JoHN A. Norris. 


. BLAKE. 
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Moonlight Dance, (Mazurka Brillante,) T. P. Ryprer. 
Morning Sunshine, (Fantasie de Concert,)..Graves. 
Mother, take me home again, (Trans.)..Grose. 
Mother’s Evening Prayer, (Mel. Religicuse,) BLaxe, 
Mountain Echoes, (Mazurka Elegante,) T. P. Ryp&r. 


Murmuring Leaves,............... H. J. Bennett. 
New York Glide, (Waltz,)........-.. Gro. Tnorne. 
Nightfall, (Idyl,) . . 1... REDE 


O’er the Rippling Tide, {fant Vater FE. Mack. 
On the Lake, (Caprice,) .............. T: P. Gyo. 
On the Race Course, (3d Gr. Galop de Conc’t,) Brake. 
On the Race Course, (3d Gr. Galop, 4 hands,) Brake. 


Peace Festival, (Grand March,)........ A. JANNOTTA. 
Pearl of Love, (Valse Elegante,) ...... C. D. BLAKE. 
Poet’s Dream,..../..............das. W. Capener. 
Remembrance Grand March,..... T. P. Ryper. 


Rippling Stream, (Theme with variat'ns,) E. O. Snow. 


Rustic Fountain, (Polka de Concert,)..Ep. Horrman. 
Roguish Eyes, (Valse Sentimentale,) . . 


Rustic Maiden, (Scene Romantique,)..T. P. Ryprr. 


Ryder-W altzes, . ...- 5a. - «-.,+,:0.00nee T. P. Ryper. 
Scherzo, (for Piano,) *!0...... 06.00 sees G. D. Wirson. 
Shadows of the Past, (Idyl,)........T. P. Ryper. 


Shepherd’s Dream, (Melodie Reverie,) ‘TI. P. Rrper. 


Shepherd’s Evening Song, (Morceau Brill.) Brake. 


Shepherd Girl, (Summer Reverie,).. Eben H. Batter. 
Sighing Winds, (Fantasie,)............... E. Mack. 
D. Brake. 
Song of the Fisher Maiden, (Barcarolle,) BLAKE. 


Silvery Echoes, (Reverie,).............C 


Song of Love, (Romance,) ..........- G. D. Witson. 
Storm Waltzes, (Companions to N. Y. Glide,) Toorne. 


String of Pearls, (Brill. var. on popular mel’s,) WrMman. 


Sounds from Boston, (Waltzes,)..Jonann Srravss. 
Sounds from the Glen, (Valse Brillante,)...Ryper. 
Sounds from the Palisades, (Morceau,) Wirson. 
Spring, Gentle Spring, (Waltz,)..... T. P. Ryper. 


Sponholtz, (Gr. Galop de Concert,) arr. by C. D. Brake. 


Summer Raindrops, (Etude Characteristique,) BLake. 
The Angels’ Greeting, (Reverie Angelique,) Brake, 
The Bluebird, (Transcription,)........ G. D. Wirson. 
Tulip, (Grand Valse Brillante,)......H. A. WoLLENHAUPT. 
Warbling of the Lark, (Polka,).........Gurrman. 
Water Jaly.. (Fantasie, tasa.++ tases oe sions E. Mack. 
Waves of the Ocean, (Galop, 4 hands,) C. D. Brake. 
Waves of the Ocean, (March, 4 hands,)....Braxke. 
Waves of the Ocean, (Gr. Galop de Concert,) Brake. 


Waves of the Ocean, (March,)........ C. D. Brake. 
Whispering of Home,............... Cart Ricker. 
Whispering Zephyrs, (Reverie,).....T. P. Ryper. 


Wherefore, (Nocturne,).......-.-..... G. D. Witson. 


on receipt of marked price, to any Post-office in America, by the Publishers, 
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Sent postpaid 


298 & 300 Washington Street, Boston. 


| Standard Music Books Publishe 


‘Clarke's New Metho 


For the Piano Forte, 


Has just been issued. 


It contains many new and important features, and 
will institute a new era in Piano-Forte teaching. The | 
work is the result of years of careful study, and is | 
from the pen of a Musical Scholar who has few equals | 
in the theoretical and practical knowledge of music. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price, $3.75. 


The TMusic Teacher. — 


| 
By C. Everest. 


Professor of music in the Girl’s High and Normal | 
School of Philadelphia. Based on the author’s practi- | 
cal experience, it contains a thorough course of practical | 
rudiments in vocal music especially adapted to Semina- | 
ries, Public Schools, Classes and individual scholars. 
Tens of thousands of copies have been sold, and yet | 
the demand has not abated. 


Sent by Mail, Price 50 cents. _ $5.00 Per dozen copies. 


Beauties of Strauss. 


A collection of the most popular of the polkas, 
waltzes, etc., by the world renowned Johann Strauss, 
printed from engraved plates, on fine white paper, 
every note being clear, legible and completely correct, 
with life-like likeness of the celebrated writer. 


Sent by Mail, Price, (bound in cloth, gilt) $5.00. 


The Musical Pastime. 


Duetts for Piano and Violin, or Flute. 
By Sep. Winner, 

A new collection of popular airs arranged as Duetts 
in a easy und pleasing manner for ordinary players. 
The work consists of 224 pages of new and popular 
marches, waltzes, galops, quadrilles, cotillions, with a 
fine selection of operatic and other melodies, and par- 
ticularly adapted for the purpose. The publishers 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Sent by Mail, - - Price, $2.50. 

The melodies are also all arranged separately as Solos 
for the Violin or Flute. 

- r Violin, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00. 
Sent by Mail, Price, $ Flute, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00 


Tho Boston Musical Treasure. 


A choice selection of Duetts, Trios and Quartettes, 
arranged for Choruses in Private, Public, Normal and 
High Schools and Seminaries, selected by Jean Louis, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. It is a particularly desirable work for all 
festive occasions and will become immensely popular. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price 60 Cents. 


ae : — ——— z 
Winner’s Easy Systems. 
Piano, 
Violin, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 
Violoncello, 
Music of the Dance, 
Accordeon, 

are tlhe best books of their class ever published, con- 
taining the systems of instruction, by which those 


instruments can be learned -without a master, and the 
popular tunes of the day arranged in the easiest form. 


Sent by Mail, - Wrice each, 75 Cents. 


| Don Giovanni. 


| Ernani. 


d by Lee 


& Walker. 


e 

pera Librettos. 

The Publishers desire to direct attention to the fact, 
that they have purchased the plates of the Librettos, 
formerly issued by the American Opera Publishing 
Company. The fuliowing list of Librettos is now ready, 
and being the text as sung by allof the Opera Compa- 
nies, and having been arranged and translated by an 
eminent classic scholar, are superior to any other edition 
Anna, Bolena. 
Africaine. 
Bohemian Girl. 
Ballo in Maschera. 
Barber of Seville. 
Belle Helene. P ‘ 
Barbe Bleue. 


Lucrezia Borgia. 

Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Linda di Chamounix. 
Martha. Illustrated. 
Maritani. 

Marriage of Figaro. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Crown Diamonds. Illustrated. Mignon. 

Crispino e la Compare. Massaniello. 
Daughter of the Regiment. Magic Flute. 

Der Freischutz. Mirella. 

Dinorah. Norma. Illustrated. 


Postillion of Lonjumeau. 
Perichole. 
Lose of Castile. 


Dame Blanche. 


| Favorita. Robert le Diable. 
Fidelio. Rigoletto. 
Faust. Satanella. 
Fra Diayolo. Illustrated. Stradella. 
Gazza Ladra. Sonnambula. 
Genevieve de Brabant Traviata. 
Grand Duchess. Trovatore. 
Hamlet. Tannhauser. 
Huguenots. William Tell. 
Ivanhoe. Templar and Jewess, Zampa. 
Jewess. 


Sent by Mail, - Price each 15 Cents. 


Additions will be made to the above list as rapidly 
as new operas are announced, and the characteristic 
features of these Librettos, quality, correctness, and 
cheapness will be maintained. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


FOR 
Primary and Secondary Schools. 
By Jean Louis. 


Sent by Mail, - Priee 15 Cents. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


For Grammar Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Price 40 Cents. 


These books are the result of Prof. Louis’ practical 
experience as Superintendent of Music in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. The best recommendation we 
can offer for the Manuals is the fact that they were both 
adopted by the Board of Public Education of the First 
School District of Pennsylvania, and are now in use in 
all of the Publie Schools. A committee of eminent 
inusicians selected particularly to scrutinize Prof. Louis’ 
system as enunciated in the Manuals after a most thor- 
ough and trying examination, pronounced it indispu- 
tably the best. 


e 
The Silver Wreath. 

A collection of Ballads, Duetts, and Trios, each ar- 
ranged with a plano accompaniment, embracing the 
more popular standard and solid songs, excluding the 
frivously sentimental, and the foolishly comic Ballads 
of the day. Every piano should havea copy. The book 
contains over fifty selections, or altogether about twen- 
ty-five dollars worth of good vocal music. 

Boards, $2.50. 
Cloth, 8.00. 
Gilt, 4.00. 


Sent by Mail, - 


Sent by Mail, Price, 


~ Perfection. 
Getze’s New School 


FOR THE 


Parlor Organ or Melodeon. 


Has attained the leading position in Organ instruction, 
and has superseded every other School and Method for 
the Cabinet or Reed Organ. Written by the eminent 
organist of Grace Church; all the errors and useless 
matter of the more primitive works have been studiously 
avoided, and practical solid hints are offered to the stu- 
dent. Twenty thousand copies of Getze’s have been 
sold during the past six months, and its popularity is 
daily increasing. 
Sent by Mail, - - Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, 


A New Work for Church Choirs 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


By C. Everest. 

The well known ability of the editor of this book, 
carries with it the assurance, that 77H SABBATII 
will be the best work of its class. It will be ready in 
September, and we advise leaders who purpose having 
a good book, and one that carries its goodness from be- 
ginning to end, to send for sample sheets which are 
now ready. Neither time nor expense have been spared 
in the preparation of Tux Sapparn, and the publishers 
have their reward in offering to the singing people of 
the country, a work pre-eminently the best in all fea- 
tures. 

Sent by Mail, Price $1.50. Sample copy Mailed for $1.00 


Price per dozen copies, 313.50. 


The Guiding Star, 


New Singing Book for Sunday Schools 
By Rev. D. C. John. 


Although this little work has been issued but a short 
time, it has met with unusual success, and thousands 
of little ones are now singing the gems of the GuipiIn@ 
Srar. The subjects have been admirably chosen, and 
are peculiarly adapted for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, 
Festivals, etc. Superintendents who desire to interest 
children in the Sabbath School will use the Gurpine 
Srar, as it contains more attractive features than any 
book of asimilar nature. Legibly printed on fine white 
paper and nicely bound, it is in all respects a superior 
Sunday School Singing Book. 

Sent by Mail, Price 35 Cts. Sample Copy by Mail 25 Cts. 
$30.00 Per Hundred. 


Lee & Walker’s Standard Editions 


of the following named works, are the best in all the 
points, which designate perfect books. 


Bertini’s Piano Forte Method...............0++ Price, $3.00 
Beyer’s School for Piano Forte, with Eng- 
lish French, and German Text. Cloth..... “ 2.50 
Huntenis, Piano: Method. ..css-scrasesswansenncs s £6 2.00 
Plaidy’s Technical Studies. Boards........ oe 1.50 
(ClGtiicccevseec vcevessce stay =sarnaanedenanrsdecenses es 2.00 
Burrowe’s Piano Forte Primer......... aceees # 30 
Burrowe’s Thorough Bass Primer ....... gail 40 
Cookers’ Vocal: Method’... cc. 02..ccseatancveeds se 8.00 
Novello’s Vocal School............scescsscscceese e 2.00 
National Nursery Rhymes, handsomely 
ilustrated... Boards... aJe/csnecedastwaas eaves < 2.00 
CU GRIT PUG snack cans acasseear tw atestneiastans teams cL. 3.00 
Tiearmierd OF LY SUSE va sescceecdsareseacasemcsccens Z, 5.00 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. The ‘“ 
Only. correct. edition <osccaccsaczooaenensesecce ss 4.00 
Christmas Carols, New and Old. Boards.. <«* 2.00 
CAGE U Ni ncccarauncecesruanper encea tanec mandates es 8.00 
| Onermetabretlon csre.sa.<eancesesnqehecsaptnennaes each, 15 


Ask for Lee & Walker's editions and take no other, 


| being the only standard issues of the popular reprints. 
Any of the above works sent by mail on receipt of price. 


Lee & Walker, Music Publishers, No. 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Any of the above Publications sent by Mail on receipt of price. 


‘HAPPY HOURS,” NEW CHROMO, will be given to every subscriber to THE AMATEUR, a Monthly Journal of Art, Literature, and Music. 


One dollar per year, single copies, 10 cts. Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac sent free on application. 
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Snar 


e and Bass Drums 


Manufactured Ez=pressly for Band Use. 


WARRANTED TEE BEST MADE IN. TES COUN Les 


BASS DRUMS. 


24 inch whitewood shell, one calf head ...... ccc cece ewes eco e ccc entes $13 50 
26 ss sf i Soames sph ccaiote ate Mea Rete oboe ele ccaiete eteame 15 00 
28 es eS $6) EAS deuce ale Merete so 07s, 0 TRO oaTe ele 16 50 
30 = < 2: {Oy Ses isla catia wala. st) UslcnieteRretste otiste 19 50 
33 As ' + $6), ond hte Siete he seis sot ete eel deh Siee 22 50 
36 us a Ud SE he bettie be ss,taistee eile eb «sete 25 50 
28 inch solid bird’s-eye maple shell, 2 calf heads, with cord hooks...... 22 00 
298 “é ae “ 1 “ te Mee A ae 18 00 
30 # 32 s 2 Ms se Se te rapes 24 00 
30 Ks “ * 1 we ae MES. aie eters 21 00 
33 as fa 2 es $C OS pa Meenas 27 00 
33 ‘ te Me 1 = i eee 24 00 
36 “eé “ “ 23 sé “ OO ee ee 80 00 
36 “ “cc ac 1 “ “ cn ie ae 37, 60 


SNARES DRUMS. 
16 inch bird’s-cye maple, 2 calf heads; snare fastener and cord hooks... $12 00 
1 6 “ “e 1 iT? ae “ 


10 50 
16 J: gs 1 STs Med.» biei'e « e.e die a eres sie! eeyets os enn 9 00 
16inch plain maple! calf head dig tac... cscs scccs sa csinie ee Sane 7 50 
16 “ a 1 - with cord hooks. ¢.......:« «061 siete 8 25 
14 a i $y) SERMlorele ele loie oe s:0'eo.e's oln/eye 60 tad anne 5 25 
14 inch bird’s-eye maple, 2 calf heads, snare fastener, cord hooks, and 
FANCY BEACESS clk. . 05. ove SAS MUN lee ve Hive «ond Uva elu ot en 7 50 
14 inch bird’s-eye maple, 1 calf head, snare fastener, cord hooks, and 
fancy Dreger yar). 5.60 ss « Sepmteniss Pe bs se dclene cB = Gees een 6 00 
Prices on Rosewood, or Mahogany Drums furnished on application. All 


Drums sold by us are solid shell (excepting the Rosewood), no veneering being 
accepted, in consequence of which we have a more durable drum than can be 
had of other dealers for the same amount of money, 


Gentine gC urkisiigy.. cc. /scm acisinaibs lon «nines Sis ieieen senile eee piste $25 00 to $40 00 
cs <Uainesos extra S00 a.0 tie «Jann snidghbeieeoin© ss /es 50 00 


PaO SINT OP SRUGO AND 4 


=—t5 


£28 00 
20 00 


With Best Solid Rotary Valves, Manufactured and For Sale by 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


INSTRUMENTS WITH BELL OVER SHOULDER, UPRIGHT AND FRONT. 


German Silver| GERMAN SILVER, TRIMMED. 


Rotary Valves. Brass Rotary Val.| Brass Piston Val. 
HosRoprano, ;three, valves,;top ACtiOn 1:01.56. ayes eleincains 2.0 0ieielMEwinnitas oot Mise ae cece + -- - = <3» = $50 00 $38 00 $23 00 
Bd Soprano, ss tte pistayeosge Cain 6 Meier sa tails subse <4.) ala tebe eais.a ie b> Ae eRe EE. 2) /0 sates ot 54 00 41 00 25 00 
Eb Alto, es Sen a9 Riavw atareltele oobi x Nalgts eens’ tic o's sate lenses «osteo eae RINE GOI SIEIS data ein oe & 66 00 52 00 82 00 
Bd Tenor, se ACRetro ret id Po oe ee er See ee 72 00 58 00 86 00 
Bd Baritone, x Le ices a, suaze. ate baaboacrale sae acum eipievareee era a acct Se eI eine Se OER IETS ea a ey io i ai 80 00 64 00 40 00 
Bd Bass, . jE REIS Sacra Cae ey te See eee ee oo Ee eee 88 00 69 00 45 00 
Ed Contra Bass, “ Soi Ny Taree av. od ede bette Mkereiete oie ee Wi posiatecktoa' A eines hipe etal a eee a RR ASR aia, caea 120 00 82 00 60 00 
_¥% Contra Bass, “ “ large SIZ05 Bip cis siseists cise cotch clelsia hc 0/0 opel OR em RRA ofan > ain <u ee 132 00 92 00 63 00 
‘Bd Orchestra Cornet, three rotary valves, top action, crooks to G.... 0... 1. cee eee eee ee ee eee cette tee c eens 57 00 44 00.4) yee ae 
Bo “ i. as side action, ‘ oie soya lo tie) onelie ia: Xin\ aia te les othe see's acre ae io 62 00 49 00.4) 9 eee 
ED “ cs As PTD ee: 5.c¥e Sibi slo. gt, .s 0.0 wit sausls Sere ae Ce eteatalta Bae>'= ean, da ale 62 00 49 00) eee 
Ed “ “ «“ toy BOtlONee Fic). ome p:-Ir es akelampiassisys ove eae a eRe meMRERES DA ttle alles staked 57 00 44. 00 0 oases 
french’ Horn, withiall thercrooks, BO 02D), side Moron ecrciisisiweisicis.n ei ceinfelets sie'o oialy eee a iaieln «© \p/0" s\n aieys/ shi] UMalatolerinier= 120 00 90 00 
Bb Trombonb see ees ee renee oe ak tee ete e esis Rim ote ABHOR ISSA HEHE ats a55. cease tai 64 00 44 00@60 00 


Every description of Brass or German Silver Instruments made to order. 


A large stock of all instruments constantly on hand, and all orders filled at short 


notice. In ordering instruments, be particular to state whether you wish the bell upright, over the shoulder, front, or circular in shape, and if they are to be 


used in orchestra or street bands, 


N.B. Allinstruments manufactured and sold by-us are warranted, and may be returned if not satisfactory. 


Liberal Discounts to Dealers and Band Masters. All questions answered and Terms given promptly. 


COMBINATION OF INSTRUMENTS FOR BANDS, 


NUMBER OF PIECES. 


KIND OF INSTRUMENT. 

Ed“ Cornete se Pee iaities bie es Meiaic ibs Sie Saale traieteieeton 2 2 
Bd i Oornety suse cee oe rete cle Saad). (c/a hk wlclaitne olemindeite'si0 il 1 
BD IN 1ta et Se ae Oe etree Mee vee tolelc cs. Sie peeeranmenee eis, 2 2 
HS Us aot ee eo ae A ae ae Ao Ae iL 2 
Bb Baritone... anes ce eee cine a ieleios se ciated «+ checateeeeintierian 1 1 
Bb Basscx 4.f8 6 Ree. +. ee aeaber Came + - Agee a 
Bd Bass Taba es ee cc die ete Melee at's wats cle ANTS RIar 1 1 
Ed Bass Tuba, large.'.: <i cwes wane f= > «+++ + -ssinleis a5 vias 

Total number of instruments............ceeeeeeeees 8 9 


2 2 2 3 3 3 3 4 A 
2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 
2 2 2 2 3 3 3 3 3 
2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 
1 it 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
shee 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 i 
1 1 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 
oie isis 1 1 1 1 ] dL. i 
10 11 12 13 14 15 16 au 18 


*,* Drums aad Cymbals to be added. 
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NUMBER IX. 


The Village Organist. 


This is the end. I give my hand to you, 

And you—you take it coldly as you ought; 
We say good-by, a careless word or two, 

_That rather hides than interchanges thought ; 

You go your way—I mine, and this is best ; 

Our paths asunder lie, we shall not meet; 
But, oh! the longing pain, the wild unrest 

That turns to bitter all that life held sweet. 


You knew I loved you. From the moment, dear, 
I heard your voice in some quaint, minor strain 

Pour forth its sweetness, chastened, tender, clear, 
The tearful echo of that sad refrain 

Has wakened brooding thoughts to mar my ease ; 
Your fair face bending o’er the music sheet, 

Your white hands moving o’er the ivory keys— 
This is the picture—only this, my sweet. 


So must it be. This constant ae of you 
Is the rich legacy of those dead hours; 
Hours when we sat and sang the Zoe mou, 
Toying with love songs, as we toy with flowers ; 
Catching the fragrance of their honeyed breath 
Between fond looks that never found their fill— 
Ah! joys like these are twin with Birth and Death; 
The music hushes in its wildest thrill. 


Once more, good-by! All that I ask is this: 
On summer evenings when the light grows dim, 
And answering your fingers’ loving kiss, 
The organ trembles with the vesper hymn— 
Give me one thought. I would not be forgot 
When your pure prayer blends with the music’s swell ; 
Memorare virgo! Give me one thought, 
Though it but shape this whisper, ‘“ Fare-thee-well !” 


The Land of Song. 


The land of song within thee lies, 
Watered by living springs; 

The lids of fancy’s sleepless eyes 

Are gates unto that Paradise; 

Holy mugs like stars arise, 
Its clouds are angels’ wings. 

Look, then, into thine heart and write! 
Yes, into life’s deep stream! 

All forms of sorrow and delight, 

All solemn voices of the night 

That can soothe thee or affright, 
Be these henceforth thy theme. 

—Long/feliow. 


Chicago’s Countess. 

Through the streets of Chicago wanders a woman 
ofrank. This sample of nobility clothes her corpu- 
lent form in calico. She moves to her conquests 
bareheaded, She is as brown as a nut in the face. 
Her eyes are coal black. Her nose is as hooked as 
the beak of an eagle. She is forty, if a day, and 
shows that poverty has dealt commiseratingly with 
her anatomy, which has the outlines of an egg. She 
is dirty and looks the virago. The countess turns 
the crank of a hand-organ on four wheels. She ac- 
companies the sounds of her instrument of torture 
with her yoice. That voice has been heard three 
blocks in fragments of “Trovatore.” It arrests the 
attention of the public, being strong and having in 
it the hoarse echoes of dying cadences. Either 
hand-organ or voice, or both, attract the passer-by, 
If not, the girl zouave is sure to finish the business. 
This zouave is also an oddity, She is nimble with 
the grimy tin-cup, and pursues the fugitive nickel 
adown the dusty streets with the grace and skill of 
an acrobat. Woman, organ and zouave make what 
Mantilini called a ‘‘demnition horrid grind.” This 


woman, dolefully whirling the crank, is a countess. 
She is the Countess Bianca Ricciola. Twenty years 
ago she crazed half of Milan with her songs and her 
personal charms. An old gray-headed foreigner 
stopped yesterday and listened to her outcry. 

““Madame,” he began in Italian, ‘‘I am sure I saw 
you twenty years ago in Milan. Then you were 
queen of the stage.” 

“The Signor is correct,” replied the woman. ‘‘I 
am not what I have been. Once the people cheered 
me. [was popular. I was young and happy. My 
smile was a fortune; my heart a girl’s. I lived on 
adoration and conquest. I was the pride of the 
stage. Alas! it is all over now,” shrugging her 
shoulders. ‘‘ Now I work for a living and don’t get 
it. Istand in the gutter. Ising old songs, but they 
have lost their ring. My throat is warped. The 
people stare at me. I do care, but my heart is con- 
cealed. I am slave, and once I was queen. Once 
the people rained flowers upon me. To-day the 
water-cart on the street sprinkles us—my girl and 
my orchestra. Iam out of tune, Signor, as well as 
out of time.” 

‘‘T am sorry to see the change,” said the gentle- 
man, sympathetically, dropping a bill into the cup. 
““This is for the memory of old times.” 

The woman’s eyes flashed. Her hand dropped 
from the handle of the rickety crank. 

“The Signor has too good a memory for my 
heart,” she said. ‘Il do not like words that cut. 
Filipo, give me that money!” Throwing the con- 
tents of the cup into her hand, she thrust it all into 
her pocket, grabbed the shaft to the cart and moved 
away, a dethroned goddess of the stage, but with 
the fierce passions of her youth. 

Of course this conversation, though in language 
nnintelligible to most of the crowd, had nevertheless 
kept their attention. The most interested, appar- 
ently, of the number was a huge, swarthy-complex- 
ioned fellow, who lounged impatiently at the curb- 
stone or crowded closely to the woman’s elbow, 
finally giving her a look that had its answer in her 
fiery reply to the man with too good a memory; and 
this gentleman was evidently more interested than 
he cared to show, for he followed the vagrant musi- 
cian at a distance until she began once more the 
strains that had already induced him to speak to her. 
This time he kept out of her sight until she had fin- 
ished two songs. Then he edged his way,to her side 
through the little knot of men and boys. 

“You do not remember me, Bianca,” he said, 
touching her arm softly. 

She regarded him steadily and answered, ‘‘I do 
not.” 

‘*“Yet I was once your lover, almost your hus- 
band,” he continued. 

The stout form trembled, and a ghastly look stole 
over her brown face as she studied the one before 
her. 

“Tt is plain,” she said. ‘‘I remember, Alfred the 
Englishman. And to see me here in this way! You 
are no man to recognize me. Go away at once or 
1 shall go crazy with shame. Go!” pushing him 
from her. 

At this instant the crowd parted, and the dark- 
faced giant approached. He asked no questions, 
said nothing, in fact, but simply knocked the gentle- 


man into the middle of the street, where he lay like 
one dead, and like a dead man was picked up and 
carried into a drug store. A policeman took care of 
the assailant, the woman and her accompaniments. 
When the injured man came back to consciousness 
he was borne away as a witness and complainant. 

The case came up before Justice King this morn- 
ing. The assaulted gave his version of the story, 
simply as heretofore rendered. Very strangely 
neither the man nor the woman made any defense, 
In fact, at first they refused to speak in any language 
save the Italian. An interpreter being obtained, the 
accused simply said: 

“Tam Count Ricciola. This woman is my wife. 
She was insulted by this man, and 1 knocked him 
down. I would do it again. That is all.” 


The Justice thought that ten dollars would pay 
for this acknowledged infraction of the law, and 
after some talk between the count and countess, the 
latter paid the fine and both departed. 


So far the case was one of simple assault and bat- 
tery. But the whilom lover gave it a different phase, 
in the story he afterwards told to the justice. 


“TJ don’t care for the knock-down,” he said with 
a laugh, ‘‘though it was a rough surprise; but the 
coolness of the count astonishes me, though I must 
admit he was always cool. This woman was once 
a leading singer at the Royal Theatre of Milan. She 
was wonderfully popular. She was also handsome. 
I saw her in her heyday, and being just out of col- 
lege and very impressible by a pretty woman’s 
charms, fell in love with her, and like a tool talked 
of marriage. At that time the Count Ricciola was 
the worst gambler in Rome. He had bankrupted 
his estate, and there was a rumor that he was the 
leader of a robber gang—one of the worst in Italy. 
Be that as it may, I only know that I was carried to 
my apartments one night with a poniard thrust in 
my right side, given me, to be sure, in the dark, but 
by aman whom I recognized in the struggle as the 
count. It was six weeks before I was able to leave 
my room. During my illness I did not hear of the 
fair Bianca, who had told me, with a redundancy of 
flowery language, quite in accordance with her 
nationality and her profession, that she loved me. 
Once on my legs, the secret of her silence was re- 
vealed to me by my friends. She had fled with the 
count the night I was wounded. That cured my 
affection, of course. In fact, I rather thanked the 
count for his heroic treatment of my disease. It 
saved me—well, judge, you have seen her, and can 
tell how much I escaped. I have seen neither of 
them until this day, when I failed to recognize 
Italian nobility in this hulk of a padrone, though he 
evidently knew me.” With that the Englishman 
departed. 


In this way came about the revelation of the pres- 
ence in our midst of a genuine count and countess— 
lineal descendants, perhaps, of Romulus and Remus. 
If the exasperating strains of the countess’ hand- 
organ should perchance rise on the morrow, it be- 
hooves men who laugh at the sombre woman at the 
crank to look around and discover, if they can, the 
presence of the burly count, as the Englishman’s 
face showed that he can strike a most uncomfortable 
blow.— Chicago Post and Mail, 
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The Scotch Music. 

ScorLaNnD is celebrated for its music; but the 
style which prevails in the north, or Highland coun- 
try, is entirely different from that which is most 
relished in the southern provinces. The songs of 
the latter, Dr. Beattie remarks, are “all sweetly and 
powerfully expressive of love and tenderness, and 
other emotions suited to the tranquillity of pastoral 
life.” On the contrary, the musical compositions of 
the Highlands ‘‘ exhibit the wildest irregularity; the 
expression is warlike and melancholy, and ap- 
proaches even to the terrible.” Of musical instru- 
ments, the Highland pipe is peculiar to Scotland, 
and will excite a Scotchman in the same way that 
the sound of the trumpet gives animation to the war 
horse, or a fandango will excite a Spaniard. In the 
following beautiful language a Scotch writer speaks 
of the bagpipe: “In halls of joy and in scenes of 
mourning, it has prevailed; it has animated her war- 
riors in battle, and welcomed them back after their 
toils to the homes of their love and the hills of their 
nativity. Its strains were the first sounded on the ears 
of infancy, and they are the last to be forgotten in 
the wanderings of age. Even Highlanders will allow 
that it is not the gentlest of instruments; but when 
far from their mountain homes, what sounds, how- 
ever melodious, could thrill round their heart like 
one burst of their own native pipe? The feelings 
which other instruments awaken are general and 
undefined, because they talk alike to Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Germans and Highlanders, for they are 
common to all; but the bagpipe is sacred to Scot- 
land, and speaks a language which Scotsmen only 
feel. It talks to them of home and all the past, and 
brings before them, on the burning shores of India, 
the wild hills and oft-frequented streams of Caledo- 
nia, the friends that are thinking of them, and the 
sweethearts and wives that are weeping for them 
there! And need it be told here to how many fields 
of danger and victory its proud strains have led? 
There is not a battle that is honorable to Britain; 
in which its war blast has not sounded. When 
every other instrument has been hushed by the con- 
fusion and carnage of the scene, it has been borne 
into the thick of battle, and, far in the advance, its 
bleeding but devoted bearer, sinking on the earth, 
has sounded at once encouragement to his country- 
men and his own coronach.” 

Numerous anecdotes are related of the effects of 
this instrument on the hardy sons of Caledonia. In 
the war in India, a piper in Lord McLeod’s regiment, 
seeing the British army giving way before superior 
numbers, played in his best style the well known 
Cogadlh na Lith, which filled the Highlanders with 
such spirit, that, immediately rallying, they cut 
through their enemies. For this fortunate circum- 
stance Sir Eyre Coote, filled with admiration, and 
appreciating the value of such music, presented the 
regiment with fifty pounds to buy a stand of pipes. 
At the battle of Quebec, in 1760, the troops were 
retreating in disorder, and the General complained 
to a field officer in Fraser’s regiment of the bad con- 
duct of his corps. ‘‘Sir,” said the officer with a 
degree of warmth, ‘‘ you did very wrong in forbid- 
ding the piper to play; nothing inspirits the High- 
landers so much; even now they would be of some 
use.” ‘* Let them blow, in God’s name, then,” said 
the General, and the order being given, the pipers 
with alacrity sounded the Groinneachadh, on which 
the Gael formed in the rear and bravely returned to 
the charge. 

George Clark, now piper to the Highland Society 
of London, was piper to the 71st regiment at the 
battle of Vimiera, where he was wounded in the leg 
by a musket ball as he boldly advanced. Finding 
himself disabled, he sat down on the ground, and, 
putting his pipes in order, called out, ‘‘ Weel, lads, 
{am sorry 1 can ga na farther wi you, bit deel ha 
my saul if ye shall want music,” and struck up a 
favorite warlike air, with the utmost unconcern for 
anything but the unspeakable delight of sending his 
comrades to battle with the animating sound of the 
piobrachel.” At all moral occupations in the High- 
lands, # has been observed that labor is accom- 
panied by singing. When music can be had it is 
preferred. A piper is often regularly engaged in 
harvest to animate the reapers, and he generally 
keeps behind the slowest mower. 


THE OLpEst ORGAN.—There is an organ in use 
at St. Johns church at Portsmouth which was im- 
ported for King’s chapel, Boston, in 1713, and is 
said to be the oldest in the country. The prejudice 
against the use of musical instruments in church 
buildings was so strong, when it was brought over 
that the wardens quietly stowed it away in the 
cellar, where it remained for more than a year, In 
1784 it was removed to a church in Newburyport, 
Mass., and thence to its present place, 


An Incipent or 1765.—When Garrick visited 
Paris in 1752, and attended the Theatre Francais, he 
prophesied that Mlle. Clairon would soon excel all 
her competitors, although at that time Mlle. Dumes- 
nil was the reigning favorite. When he was again 
in Paris, in 1765, several persons of the first distine- 
tion, both English and French, met by appointment 
at the house of a distinguished person. Mr. and 
Mrs. Garrick and Mlle. Clairon were of the company. 
The conversation turned for some time upon delles- 
lettres, in which the merits of various authors were 
discussed with equal judgment and candor. Many 
critical observations were made on the action and 
eloquence of the French and English theatres; and, 
at the request of the company, La Clairon and Da- 
vid Garrick consented to exhibit various specimens 
of their theatrical talents, which produced much 
entertainment. This friendly contest lasted for a 
considerable time, with great animation on both 
sides. The company loudly declared their approba- 
tion of the two exhibitions in the strongest terms. 
It was remarked that the French gave the prefer- 
ence to Mr. Garrick, and that the English adjudged 
the victory to Mlle. Clairon; but, as the greater 
number of the former were but little acquainted 
with the English language, Mr. Garrick was induced 
to relate a certain fact which happened under his 
own observation a few days previously, and after- 
wards to exhibit it by action. ‘A father,” he said 
“was fondling his child at an open window, from 
whence they looked into the street; by one unlucky 
effort the baby sprang from his father’s arms, fell 
upon the ground, and died on the spot. What fol- 
lowed,” he continued, ‘‘ was spoken in a language 
that everybody understood, for it was that of Nature 
itself.” He then immediately threw himself into the 
attitude in which the father appeared at the time 
the child leaped from his arms. The influence 
which the representation of the father’s agony pro- 
duced upon the company, as exhibited by Garrick, 
was such that the greatest astonishment was actually 
succeeded by abundant tears. As soon as the com- 
pany had recovered, Mlle. Clairon sprang up from 
her seat, and, throwing her arms around Garrick’s 
neck, kissed him on both cheeks, apologizing to 
Mrs. Garrick for her conduct by saying “ that really 
she could not help the impulse, and that it was her 
way of expressing enthusiastic applause.” 


A Stow Success.—The growth of permanent suc- 
cess by slow degrees is no uncommon spectacle in 
the history of art. Neither the singer Pasta nor the 
opera ‘‘ Norma,” so nearly associated with her, 
achieved success at first. Mr. R. Davey, who 
describes a visit to Pasta in Lippincott’s Magazine, 
had the story of Pasta’s struggles from her own lips. 
“The voice,” said she, ‘‘is secondary to the way in 
which it is used. I had not a good voice at all. It 
was one of great compass, but thick (velata) and not 
at all flexible, and I had great difficulty to keep it in 
tune. Iwas not successful for many years. I over 
came all my difficulties by hard study. Persever- 
ance did wonders for me; it will for any one who 
determines to battle all obstacles and conquer them. 
1 had no natural shake or trill, and as the music of 
forty years ago was very elaborate and full of 
shakes, this was a great drawback to me. For five 
years I struggled to obtain the much-desired power 
of trilling. One day it came to me as by inspira- 
tion. 1 could shake it pefectly. I did not say a 
word about my victory to any one, being determined 
to exhibit it for the first time before the public. I 
was then at Bergamo, and acting in ‘ Niobe,’ an 
opera containing an aria which suited my voice per- 
fectly in cvery respect, but which I had been hith- 
erto obliged to omit in part, as a long trill obligato 
opens the quick movement of cabaletta, I did not 
venture even to admit the orchestra to the knowl- 
edge of my secret. I simply told the conductor to 
suspend the instruments at the passage in question, 
as l was going to introduce along cadenza. That 
evening when I came to the passage in question I 
stood in the middle of the stage and commenced a 
shake in a low key, gradually increasing it in power, 
and finally diminishing and ending it in a cadenza 
which linked it to the aria with perfect ease. The 
orchestra and the public were so surprised that for a 
second or two there was a dead silence in the thea- 
tre, and then the musicians laid down their instru- 
ments and applauded me to the echo. It was one of 
the proudest nights of my life.” 


SHALS oF AprproyAL.—The seals in the Brighton 
(Eng.) Aquarium are in a room where concerts are 
occasionally given. It is said that the animals are 
greatly affected by vocal music. Instrumental music 
does not seem to affect them so powerfully, but the 
more sweet and tender the voice of the singer, the 
more powerfully they are affected, 


oe 


A Sanpwica Istanps Prva Donna.—The lovers 
of music in San Francisco have had a novel sensa- 
tion in the debut in concert, in that city, of a young 
girl, a native of the Sandwich Islands, whose voice 
has been much admired by those who heard her sing 
in Honolulu, and who seems to have made an un- 
common impression upon her San Francisco audi- 
ence. Zhe Alta says: 


“A select and fashionable audience assembled in 
Platt’s Hall, last evening, to listen to Miss Adelaide 
Miller, the sweet song-bird of the palm groves of 
Oahu, and the result was astonishment and pleasure. 
Here was a young Hawaiian beauty, not yet out of 
her teens, without training of any kind, singing her 
native ballads and Italian, German, French and 
English arias with wonderful and exquisite effect. 
Her voice is clear, fresh, resonant and sympathetic, 
giving assurance of a famous career if she shall re- 
ceive a proper musical education. The first of her 
Hawaiian ballads, ‘ Vabina’ (Verbena), she sang 
dressed in a representation of the costume of her 
native land, a ‘ holoku,’ a long flowing wrapper of 
soft opera flannel, trimmed with bands of gold-col- 
ored satin. The lay is plaintive and soft. er sec- 
ond native song was ‘ Poli, Anu, Anu!’ (Cold, cold 
breast)! Both were charming. In her last concert 
at Honolulu, Miss Miller was honored by being pre- 
sented to the audience by His Majesty, King Kala- 
kaua, and among her people she is recognized as 
their Nilsson.” 


Miss Miller is young, pretty, has pleasant man- 
ners, and all the qualities needed to make her, with 
the musical training she desires, a most successful 
singer. Mme. Anna Bishop, to whom she was 
brought, expresses her belief that with such training 
she will take high rank as a singer. 


A Srory Asour TooLte.—Toole tells another 
amusing story with regard to his make-up. The 
incident occurred one night when he was playing 
for a benefit at Sadler’s Wells. He performed at 
the Surrey Theatre and at the Adelphi on the same 
evening, and, as may be imagined, had little time to 
lose in dressing, etc. However, his work over at 
the Surrey and the Adelphi, he left the latter estab- 
lishment, taking a cab in order to be driven to Sad- 
ler’s Wells. He entered the cab as Mr. Spriggins— 
an old man—the character in ‘‘Ici On Parle Fran- 
cais,” which he had just been playing, and to the cab- 
man’s intense surprise, when he opened the door of 
his vehicle for his fare to dismount at the stage en- 
trance of Sadler’s Wells, the popular attire of Muster 
Grinidge, in the “Green Bushes,” met his eye. 
There was, of course, no vestige of old Mr. Sprig- 
gins in the cab. ‘‘ What have you done with the 
old man?” cried the startled cabman, frightened at 
his sudden disappearance. ‘‘ Where’s the old man?” 
Hereupon Toole explained to him how he and the 
old man were one and the same person, held out a 
liberal fare, and told him that they were waiting for 
him on the stage inside the theatre. But the cab- 
man was for a long time obdurate. He thought 
that some unfair play had been transacted, and re- 
fused to let his fare go, calling on him continually 
to produce the ‘‘old man!” The disturbance might 
have been indefinitely prolonged had not some of 
the theatrical officials come outside to look for the 
recreant actor, and found him struggling between 
the cabman and the appreciative crowd. Of course 
a release was effected, and Toole taken in triumph on 
the stage.— The Illustrated Review. 


A Prima Donna’s Presents.—Among the val 
uable presents received by Titiens, the prima donna, 
upon the occasion of her recent benefit in London, 
may be mentioned the following: ‘‘One was a 
superb solid gold casket, of the most chaste design, 
fashioned exquisitely in the medieval style. On 
the lid, in beautiful medallions, are most appropri- 
ately the portraits of those great masters of whose 
works Titiens has been so great an exponent— 
Beethoven, Mozart, Cherubini, Rossini, Weber and 
Meyerbeer. The design is admirably conceived and 
richly and beautifully executed. Another splendid 
gift was of a most unique character, elaborate de- 
sign, and perfect workmanship. It is a solid gold 
and silver wreath for the head, fashioned with ex- 
cellent skill and of immense value. Another pres- 
ent was one any princess would and no doubt will 
envy when it is worn by Titiens. It is in the shape 
of a butterfly, the head being represented by a small 
but rich opal, and the body by a magnificent one of 
great size, whilst the large wings consist of superb 
diamonds of the purest water. A more beautiful 
adornment could scarcely be discovered if art treas- 
ures were everywhere ransacked. A very finel 
worked card tray, very simple and yet very hand- 
some, and of solid gold, was also amongst the gifts,” 
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New Mustcat Socreties in Boston.—A new mu- 
sical organization has recently come into existence 
in Boston, under the title of the Boston Philharmo- 
nie Club. It consists of the following well known 
musicians: Bernard Listemann, late violin soloist of 
the Thomas orchestra; Fritz Listemann, late first 
violinist of the Thomas orchestra; Emil Gramm, vio- 
linist, formerly of Thomas’ orchestra, and lately 
musical director at the Santa Clara College, Cal.; 
Adolf Belz, French horn, formerly of the Royal 
orchestra of the King of Wurtemburg, and the Im- 
perial Russian orchestra at St. Petersburg; Rudolf 
Hartdegen, violoncello, late of the Imperial orches- 
tra, Rio Janeiro; and Eugene Weiner, flute, former- 
ly of Bilse’s orchestra, in Europe, and late of the 
Thomas orchestra. The club, which comprises sev- 
eral instrumental combinations, including a string 
quintette, has for its leader Mr. Bernard Listemann. 

A new choral society of mixed voices has been or- 
ganized under the following board of management: 
President, Charles C. Perkins; Secretary, Arthur 
Reed; executive committee, §. Lothrop Thorndike, 
John H. Stickney, Dr. 5. W. Langmaid, Allen A. 
Brown, A. Parker Browne and Henry M. Aiken. 
The executive committee will have entire charge of 
the club, in all the details of its management, ex- 
cepting the choice of music to be performed. The 
Harvard Musical Association, of which the club is a 
protege, will control this part of the business; and 
two at least of next season’s symphony concerts will 
include performances by the club. A hundred 
voices, male and female, is the present limit set for 
the club. 


A Loxpon View or ENeiisn AMATEURS.—‘‘ Un- 
questionably,” says the Saturday Review, discoursing 
upon amateur music, “the general level of musical 
attainments in England is much higher than it was 
twenty years ago. It is rare nowadays to hear peo- 
ple make what is called a ‘painful exhibition’ of 
themselves at the piano. The incompetent young 
lady who wanted so much pressing, and received so 
complacently the compliment of an ironical prelate 
in the company— Another time, when you say you 
can’t sing, we shall know how to believe you ’—is a 
thing of the past. Lackadaisical youths are now 
seldom to be heard inviting Maud into the garden, 
or dilating in a feeble strain on the melancholy pro- 
cess of ‘fading away.’ This sort of music and 
singers of this calibre have been relegated from the 
drawing-room to the farm-house parlor, and the 
bower in which the siren of the refreshment-room 
snatches a short interval from soup for song. Now- 
adays no one sings in society who has not consider- 
able pretensions to sing well. But with this devel- 
opment of the art there has been a psychological 
development in the artist of a less agreeable kind. 
Society pets and caresses its amateur musicians, but 
it also suffers many things at their hands. They are 
its spoiled children, and give themselves all the airs 
and graces of spoiled children.” Their whims and 
freaks are the plague of all who come in their way. 
They mar as much innocent pleasure by their ca- 
prices as they make by their talent. Their vanity 
and conceit, their rivalries and jealousies, are su- 
premely ridiculous.” 


Lirrte Lucca.—A New York correspondent of a 
provincial paper chats thus about Lucca, and the 
report that she intends retiring from the stage at no 
distant day, and with her husband, taking their 
residence in Europe: ‘They will probably settle 
down in one of the German provinces, and the 
little Lueca will go to raising chickens and fruit, 
after the manner of the great Pasta. I shall be very 
sorry to have Lucca leaye this country for ‘ good,’ 
as the children say, and hope Mr. Strakosch may be 
able to induce her to change her mind. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Lucca appears to be over- 
flowing with fun and frolic, and is always making 
the troupe laugh at her cunning little ways at re- 
hearsals, there is to me something about her that is 
indescribably melancholy. When you catch her 
face in repose it has a very sad expression. Her 
large gray eyes look as though they were made for 
tears, She is hardly ever still long enough for one 
to see much of this expression, for she is hopping 
or skipping around the stage all the time, or else 
entertaining a select few with playing tunes on her 
teeth by knocking them together in a remarkable 
manner, so that she never loses a note, making a 
sound, of course not so loud, but something like 
castinets,” 


A Lonpon Musica, Worip Criticism. — The 
World says of a recent London concert: Madame 
Essipoff played the well known ‘ Carnaval,” in 
which dear Robert Schumann earnestly attempts 
the ‘style burlesque,” so utterly antagonistic to his 
nature; a Barcarolle (why “ Barcarolle ?”) by Anton 


Rubenstein; a Gigue by J. S. Bach (happily not 


Tausiged, not Liszted, nor Rubensteined, but simply 
J. §. Bached); a Chant Polonaise by Liszt— 
‘“*@Vapres” (a long way ‘‘apres”’) Chopin; an ‘‘In- 
termezzo” (why Intermezzo ?”) by Dr. Han von 
Biilow, which, thanks to the admirable playing, was 
encored; and a Valse (why “ Valse ?”) by Gospadin 
Anton Rubinstein, one of the most elephantine, 
rhinocerusian, hippopotamusian, mammothian, be- 
hemothian, krakonian pieces of dance-music (Poly- 
phemus, the one-eyed, could alone have danced to it 
with anything like nimbleness) we ever heard. All 
these pieces were played in such absolute perfection 
by Mme, Annette Essipoff, that we hope to see her 
lithe and fairy fingers one day (not long hence) busy 
with music of a very different character. In those 
fingers dimples can be detected—as in the chubby 
cheeks of cherubs. Let them, then, skip over Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Biilow—three-headed Cerberus, whose 
hunger vats of sop can barely satisfy—and dwell 
Kssipoflically (which means gently, caressingly, ex- 
pressively, touchingly, nonathencwumistically, broad- 
woodistically) on that lovable Mozart—of all living 
creatures on record the most absolutely musical. 


A Noverry tm Mostc.—The following description 
of an ‘‘ Ocarine ” concert is from the London Daily 
News: “An ‘Ocarine’ concert means music per- 
formed upon instruments of a very primitive form 
and simple construction, and all of which are mod- 
eled and manufactured out of small pieces of terra 
cotta. An ingenious Italian gentleman, Signor 
Louis Agosti, claims not the original idea of extract- 
ing sweet sounds from such unpromising material, 
but the resuscitation of an ancient idea, and its 
adaptation to modern music. He has, according to 
his account, taken ‘a brick from Babylon,’ and made 
from it a set of instruments which, in skillful hands, 
produce very sweet and pleasant music. His artists, 
the ‘ Mountaineers of the Appenines,’ had quite an 
ovation on Saturday at the Crystal Palace. Dressed 
in their picturesque national costume, they present- 
ed themselves in front of the Handel orchestra, and 
then on their ‘Babylonian pipes’ played a selection 
of operatic morceaux with perfect skill and brilliant 
execution. A selection from ‘Il Trovatore,’ fol- 
lowed by the overture to ‘ William Tell,’ quite as 
much surprised as pleased the audience; but the 
grand success was a waltz with a running accom- 
paniment of the warbling of birds, the latter imitat- 
ed to perfection on an instrument quite as primitive 
as the earthen pipes. The difficult overture to 
‘William Tell’ was given with all the fire and pre- 
cision of a full orchestra.” 


THER Goop Constant.—A veteran concierge of 
the Paris theatres was buried the other day, known 
as Constant. His full name was Constant Provost. 
He had been attached to the Odeon for nearly forty 
years, had known all the theatrical authors and act- 
ors living, and possessed the carte and autograph of 
nearly every one of them, the whole forming a re- 
markable gallery in his waiting room on the first 
floor of the theatre. There might be seen the pho- 
tographs of Dumas, George Sand, Pousard, Augier, 
Rachel, Bocage, Beauvallet, and many more of equal 
celebrity, with flattering dedications: ‘‘To my good 
friend Constant—my dear Constant—my excellent 
Constant.” A week or so ago Constant betook him- 
self as usual to his little country house at Chaville. 
He returned at night to the theatre and entered his 
room. The next evening he was found seated on 
his bed, his head reclining on one arm. They 
thought him asleep, but he never woke; and a doc- 
tor being sent for pronounced that he had been dead 
at least twenty hours. <A crowd of artists followed 
his remains, each and all personal friends of poor 
Constant. 


RAcHEL’s SECRET.—A correspondent of the Ar- 
cadian writes: ‘* When [ was in Paris, I read in the 
Figaro an account of the villa at the Cannet which 
was the scene of poor Rachel's death. It seems that 
in a corner of the bed-chamber, over a prie-dieu 
chair, is this inscription: 


MA 
DMC 
A 
NCJ 
“No one has ever been able to make out what it 
means. It was placed there by order of Rachel her- 
self, and contains, so they say, the secret of her life. 
A gentleman, in a letter to the Migaro, says he pos- 
sesses the secret, and will reveal it as soon as the 
Figaro reappears; for, as you know, that paper is 
suspended for a fortnight. So we are obliged to 
remain in suspense about the mystery until the great 
gossip-monger greets us once more,’ 


New EnGianp Norma Musicau InNstirutTe.— 
A very successful inaugural session of the New Eng- 
land Normal Musical Institute— Professor Eben 
Tourjee, director—which has been attended by 110 
pupils, at East Greenwich, R. L., closed August 20, 
with an instrumental and vocal concert. Mr. Geo. 
L. Osgood rendered three songs; Mr. B. J. Lang, two 
piano compositions by Mendelssohn and Chopin; 
Mr. George E. Whiting, a fine organ solo; Miss Ada 
B. Coombs, of Providence, Lachner’s beautiful song, 
“Thou Everywhere,” the Beethoven Quintette Club, 
Suppe’s “ Bandit’s Frolic” overture, Schuman’s 
“Traumerei,” etc.; and there were several artistic 
choruses and part songs by the institute chorus, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Carl Zerrahn. Teachers 
and pupils have worked with commendable zeal, 
and the latter, by their enthusiastic industry and 
perseverance, have won a most gratifying profit. 


A Musicat Famriy.—August 22d, the Orson Per- 
kins family held a reunion at Woodstock, Vt., in 
honor of the marriage of Julius Perkins, the Amer- 
ican basso in the Italian Opera Company at London, 
and Mile. Marie Royce, soprano in the same com- 
pany. The father, Colonel Orson Perkins, taught 
singing school for forty-five years, and his wife was 
a prominent singer in her young days. They are 
both hale and hearty at seventy-two and sixty-six. 
Their six children, five sons and a daughter, are all 
living: W. O., the well known convention conductor 
and composer, of Boston; H. §., also conductor and 
composer, of Chicago; E. K,, teacher of singing 
schools at Woodstock; Jule, who is winning fame 
as an opera singer; A. O., who, although having mu- 
sical talent, doesn’t make music a profession; and 
the daughter, Franc, who is a singer and the wife of 
George 8. Cheney, music teacher at Amherst. 


A Renic or THE Emprre.—There is to be an 
entertainment given in a few days by the President 
and Madame de MacMahon at the Elysee, in Paris, 
wherein the principal feature of the evening will be 
ashort play performed by the leading members of 
the company at the Comedie Francaise. For the 
accommodation of the guests a temporary theater in 
wood is to be erected. This theater is one of the 
relics of the empire. It was originally constructed 
for the private theatricals given by the Empress at 
Compiegne, and was only used a few times before 
fétes, splendors, Empress, Emperor, and Empire all 
took flight together. It was so constructed as to be 
readily taken down and put up again, every piece 
being numbered so that each part can be readily 
fitted into place. ' 


Tue Prick oF VOLUNTARY TriBuTES.—The Gar- 
tenlaube publishes an amusing article on the theatri- 
cal claque in Berlin, in which the following is related 
about Mlle. Vestvali, the female Hamlet: She 
wanted to have bouquets and wreaths thrown to her. 
I demanded twenty dollars for it, which she said 
was too much for one night. But I explained the 
whole thing to her. ‘‘ Madam,” I said, ‘‘ the twenty 
dollars are sufficient for two nights. To-day I and 
my men will throw the bouquets to you from the 
first tier. After the performance is over I shall take 
the flowers home with me in a basket, put them in 
water, and leave them there all night and the follow- 
ing day. To-morrow night no one in the audience 
will find out that the bouquets have been used be- 
fore.” Thereupon she paid me the sum I had de- 
manded. 


Sones oF Fortunr.—Victorin Viellot, the music 
publisher, has died in Paris. He dealt exclusively 
in national songs and street ballads, which he sold 
at prices varying from two to four cents each. As 
he gave only a small sum for a song, and sold 
some 200,000 or 300,000 copies of it, he amassed a 
large fortune, though he came to Paris a poor man. Of 
‘The Song of the Girondists,” for instance, 200,000 
copies were sold in 1858, and 500,000 in 1870. He 
purchased it for seven and a half franes. Of ‘ Les 
Cuirassier de Reichsofen,” bought for ten francs, 
250,000 copies were struck off. Viellot had a ditty, 
with the refrain “Je te fis souvent cornette,” set to 
music by an unknown street singer, and sold more 
than 100,000 copies of it. 


Novet Music.—The most wonderful thing we 
have heard in the way of music while in Italy, is a 
party of five young men, Italians of course, who 
make music in the streets of Florence after the sun 
is set, One sings the air, and you feel that his 
heart is in his song, the others hum or rather play 
an accompaniment with the mouth alone similar to 
the harp. Until you are near enough to see that 
they haye no instrument you will not believe the 
fact. It has the sound of the strings, and is 
truly wonderful and artistic, 
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The Piano in the Household. 


Tne Professors of the bucolic Rubensteinian school 
have done much to discourage the popular favor in 
which the piano is held. It is something, to be sure, 
to hear Rubenstein and his kind, as they move to- 
wards the destruction of the instrument. They as- 
sail it without mercy, until every string in its body 
quivers with rage and howls in anguish. What the 
tragedian does in his way, these players do in theirs. 
They make the obedient instrument rave, and, mu- 
sically, tear passion to tatters. At times, and sud- 
denly, the storm dies away, and a little strain of 
melody comes in, as a sun-ray darts through a cloud 
rift in the sky, and is hailed with delight by the or- 
dinary people of the world, who cannot admire 
the roaring of the wires, and do not care to study 
the. composition of the clouds. In one way or an- 
other, in both cases, they express their delight at 
these pleasing episodes. But the roar is renewed, 
the clouds re-unite, and there is nothing but thunder 
again either from the piano or the clouds, and the 
pleasure of the occasion has passed away. It is 
wonderful, no doubt. The celerity with which the 
nimble fingers fly along the keys ; the continuous 
voice which is invoked, from the heaviest base to 
the finest treble of the instrument, is remarkable. 
So the Hanlons, before they had all broken their 
necks in the business, were wont to whirl in the air 
until they looked like spangled wheels, and went 
from the stage very red in the face, and panting. It 
was a wonderful performance; but, though the spec- 
tator found enough in it to excite his wonder, it 
was rarely that it gave him pleasure. The Ruben. 
steins, who bring the arts of the gymnasium to bear 
upon the keyboard of the piano, excite admiration 
for their musical trapeze display, but to the popu- 
lar ear the music is drowned in a raging sea of 
noise; and the piano is denounced, like the dog in 
the fable, because it is found in such company. 

We extend the hand of fellowship to Prof. 
Dwight, therefore, because, in his last Journal of 
Music, he apologizes for the uncouth service the 
piano is made to perform by these virtuosos, and 
calls attention to its unlimited capacity for pleasing 
the lover of music. We entirely agree with him that 
because scientific hands would make the piano speak 
through its whole length at once, and perform the 
work of an entire orchestra, we are not to forget its 
humble and more genuine service to music. We 
are not to forget that there are the compositions of 
Mendelssohn, of Beethoven, of Chopin, and their 


kind, embracing fiery inspirations, delicate dreams 
of sentiment, the purest poetry of sound, written for 
the piano, and in most cases inspired, even, by the 
piano itself, as the dreamer’s fingers wandered over 
the keys and wooed and won the melodies. It gives 
us something of everything in all varieties of music; 
not the whole, perhaps, but it sketches and suggests. 
Its valuable virtue is its serviceableness. If you 
have heard a splendid overture by the orchestra, it 
will go over the whole ground and bring its beauties 
vividly up again. If you have heard a pleasing air, 
it will repeat it for your edification. The beauty 
and grandeur of the orchestra may not be perfectly 
repeated, but it will give you every striking charac- 
teristic of the work; and though it cannot sing, nor 
prolong a tone, nor do the duty of an orchestra, still 
it can give you a sketch of even the largest compo- 
sition, that you may perceive its design, as you may 
that of a great painting by an engraving whicly por- 
trays its outlines. To a partial extent, the practical 
reader will gather something of the character of a 
work from the printed score; but not until he can 
hear it will he be thoroughly content. There is 
enough of the musical tone in a good piano to give 
an utterance to that printed score such as he desires 
It is a faithful servant, always at hand, and with it 
he runs over the music until it becomes familiar, so 
that when the orchestra brings it out again he knows 
it and enjoys it thoroughly. Thus, the piano is a 
master key to all the treasures of music. It brings 
them all home to you, on a reduced scale to be sure, 
without your waiting for the occasional privilege of 
hearing them at their best with complete orchestral 
performance. 

We believe that the piano in the house is, as Mr. 
Tupper says of the baby, a well-spring of pleasure. 
Where children are coming up from childhood to 
youth, there is nothing which will so supplement 
the pleasant parents’ faces in binding them to their 
homes, as music. A great variety of instruments is 
not practicable; orchestral effect is not expedient; 
tut the piano is something of an orchestra of itself, 
and its place and power as a minister of innocent 
amusement to the young folks of the household can- 
not be overrated. All these young people cannot 
become Rubensteins, and that is one of the things of 
this life for which they are ever to be thankful; but 
most of them can induce the piano to yield pleas- 
ing melodies from the chords which lie within its 
bosom. You may ask a singer for a song, and the 
chances are that he wil have a cold and decline. 
You may ask a lady to play, and she may be out of 
practice and excuse herself. But the piano never 
has a cold, and is never out of practice, but is al- 
ways ready when others are, and responds to calls 
for music with a cheerful ‘‘ Here!” 


The Musical Outlook. 


Tuer outlook for the season of 1874-5 is, on the 
whole, satisfactory. Italian opera will not make 
the demonstration that it did last year, but there 
will be a fair share of it, and with that, and Miss 
Kellogg’s troupe, and the douwffe, and the lyceum 
trouplets, and the various concert combinations 
which are in contemplation, the winter will not pass 
unheeded. 

As to Strakosch, we have had various announce- 
ments relative to what he would do, and these dif- 
fering assertions have finally crystallized into the 
certainty that his leading ladies are to be Heilbron, 
from Paris, and Albani, who is an American pro- 
duction with European training and culture. The 
name of Heilbron is not what might be called a 
household word in the United States. Until her en- 
gagement to Strakosch, there were but very few in 
this country who knew of her existence; but Albani 
has fairly contested the honors with Nilsson and 
Patti on the London boards, and with such marked 
success that she is really the formidable rival of 
them both. Miss Cary, the universal favorite, is re- 


tained, as is Maresi, the girl of astately presence and 
an ordinary voice; and Mme. Polentini comes from 
La Scala, at Milan, to reénforce the dramatic ele- 
ment. The tenors are Debassini, Devillnier and 
Carpi; the baritones, Tagliapietra and Del Puente, 
and the basses, Florina and Scolara. Muzio will 
wield the baton, the dresses are to be new, and the 
repertory interesting. Besides the familiar stock 
operas, we are promised Wagner’s “Flying Dutch- 
man,” Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet,” Marchetti’s 
“Ruy Blas,” and Verdi’s Requiem. ‘‘ Lohengrin” 
is to be put on the stage again—probably with Po- 
lentini as Hsu and Carpi as the Knight. ‘ Aida” 
will be repeated, with Polentini in the title role; and 
among the expected revivals are ‘‘ William Tell,” 
the ‘‘ Prophet,” and the ‘‘ Star of the North.” The 
opening of the campaign will take place at New 
York, on the 28th inst. 

Those wondrous birds of passage, Nilsson and 
Lucca, it will be observed, do not appear. Patti 
prefers royal audiences, who flood the stage with 
diamonds, to the earnest, perhaps, but unfinancial 
applause of an American opera house, and will not 
come. Whether he chooses to or not, then, the ex- 
periment of a well-balanced company, with no blaz- 
ing star at the head, must be tried by Mr. Strakosch. 
The result of the experiment remains to be seen, but 
all the papers and all the people cry aloud for him 
to go ahead and win. The petulance and avaricious- 
ness of the famous prima donnas having disgusted 
the public, the public is willing—nay, anxious—to 
dispense with their services; and the sentiment gov- 
erning in the community nowadays is, that if these 
females cannot afford to sing for Jess than a thou- 
sand or two dollars a night, they had better sell out 
to some one who can. These things being urged 
upon Mr. Strakosch from all quarters, let those who 
urge him to it support him by their patronage, and 
do their share toward the fulfillment of their own 
prophecies, 

The English opera company of which Clara Louise 
Kellogg is the head and front, will come out this year 
strengthened by the return of both Castle and Camp- 
bell, who have been for a couple of years with the 
Rosa troupe in Great Britain. Carleton, it seems, is 
reéngaged—though why he is not to be improved 
upon we do not know—and Maas. Finally, Mrs. 
Seguin, the pleasant and faithful little contralto, 
keeps her place, and the chorus and orchestra are to 
be repaired and renovated. The company is in bet- 
ter than usual trim for service, and their outlook is 
most promising. Balfe’s ‘‘Talisman” has been 
added to their repertory. 

Tostee is dead, and Schneider is afraid to cross 
the seas; therefore, Aimee is all, apparently, that is 
left to us in the way of opera bouffe. She is finish- 
ing up her San Franciscan engagement, and will 
presently return to her old camp grounds east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

These, with Adelaide Phillipps and her lyceum 
operatic company; Camilla Urso and her noted col- 
leagues; and De Vivo with his Di Murska combi- 
nation, will all assist the seeker for winter entertain- 
ment in passing away the time pleasantly and per- 
haps even profitably. Mote it be. 


Tue New York Graphic, which sets itself up as 
something of an adept in musical and dramatic lore, 
says that those who are familiar with London and 
New York theatres concede that in the interior 
architecture of our best theatres, their scenic splen- 
dor, the general excellence of their stock companies, 
and the perfection of detail with which plays are 
produced, we are decidedly in advance of London. 
In the latter capital there is not a single theatre that 
equals Booth’s in the fullness and perfection of its 
interior arrangements, while the thoroughness with 
which plays are mounted and acted at the Fifth 
Avenue and the Union Square surprises even an 
artist as familiar with the London theatrical world 
as Mr. Dion Boucicault. Moreover, we have the 
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best dramatic artists of the time. During the sea- 
son that is just opening we are to have such actors 
as Toole, Boucicault, Clarke, Jefferson, and perhaps 
Booth, and such actresses as Mrs. Rousby, Miss 
Morris and Miss Cushman. Whatever plays prove 
successful in Paris or London will be undoubtedly 
produced here, and, altogether, the United States is 
far ahead of the older world of Europe, in all that 
makes the drama a success. As a complement to 
the dramatic situation as set forth by the Graphie, 
the Spirit of the Times boasts that musically, too, 
America bids fair to outstrip the world, ‘including 
even Italy, that land of song where prime donne are 
nurtured in an atmosphere of melody and are 
brought into bloom.” To support this assertion, 
the Spirit brings forward the roll of honor bearing 
the names of Clara Louise Kellogg, Jennie Van 
Zandt, Adelaide Phillipps, Zelda Seguin, Nettie Ster- 
ling, Carlotta Patti, Anna Louise Cary, and others. 
This is a strong exhibit, and calculated to make the 
American Eagle plume his wings for his loftiest 
flight! 


Toor, the long heralded, made his first bow to 
an American audience at Wallack’s Theatre, August 
17th, in the character of Hammond Coote in the 
“Wig and Gown.” Hammond Coote is a barrister of 
very limitgd practice. He is what may be described 
as a muddle-headed man. Warm-hearted, with gen- 
erous impulses, and not devoid of a certain kind of 
intellect, he is unable to grasp the salient points in 
a case, or to string the different threads of the nar- 
rative together. He is, in fact, the very worst kind 
of a lawyer a client could dread. This man, by a 
combination of circumstances, becomes engaged in 
a lawsuit of great importance, involving weighty 
issues. His responsibility unnerves him. In court 
he makes the most ridiculous blunders, asks the 
most insane questions, contradicts his own witnesses, 
and, in fact, does everything to ruin his cause. The 
laughter excited by his incapacity plunges him into 
yet greater difficulties, and an adverse verdict is 
almost a foregone conclusion, when some trifling 
incident strikes a familiar chord in his memory, and 
he is suddenly awakened to the fact that he himself, 
and not his client, is the person mainly interested in 
the trial. This conviction fills him with unexpected 
power. The man is transformed. His vacillation 
is succeeded by an impetuosity which nothing can 
resist. He overwhelms his opponents with pertin- 
ent questions and cogent argument, and carries his 
case to a triumphant conclusion. The sentiment of 
the piece is not complimentary to the lawyers, but 
then you know it is only a play! 


A CINCINNATI paper a few weeks ago recited the 
prices paid to the choir singers of that city. The 
sums ranged from $150 to $500 per annum, and the 
comment which this paper made upon their figures 
was that the remuneration was so small that the effect 
was to see a choir go to pieces once or twice a year, 
because the singers would not bind themselves to 
the duties of the regular service for so trifling a 
reward. The complaint made by the Cincinnati 
paper was called to mind lately by a glance at the 
advertising columns of the London Musical Times 
where choir singers and organists want places, 
or where places want them, the price to be paid 
being named in both cases. An organist is required 
for St. Luke’s Church, Old-street, where the incum- 
bent ‘‘ would have to organize and train a choir for 
a good choral service, and attend three services on 
Sunday, and one on Wednesday and Holyday 
evenings. Stipend £50 per annum.” An organist 
is wanted also, for the Church of St. Bartholomew, 
Islington. Salary £20 perannum. An alto is called 
for at All-Hallow’s, Lombard street, at a salary of 
£10, and a soprano is in demand at £5. A gentle- 
man wants an engagement as tenor and assistant 
organist, and charges £10 for his services. A tenor 
is wanted at Christ Church, Lancaster-gate, and £10 


a year is offered for the prize. From these speci- 
mens of the musical traffic of London, it will be seen 
that Cincinnati pays exorbitant prices compared 
with London, and yet her figures are far below any 
other American city, probably, of her pretensions. 


Last month we stated that it was the opinion of 
the London musical press that Nilsson was rapidly 
singing herself out of the ranks of the great artists, 
and that her presentation of Leonora in ‘‘ Trovatore” 
caused Sir Michael Costa’s hair to spring to its feet. 
The Atheneum, referring to Miss Nilsson, also de- 
tects a new departure in her style, and says it can- 
not be accepted in any other light than a loss of the 
signal charm she once possessed. In portions of 
Marguerite, and of Lucia and Edith, her former pure, 
simple and touching method was shown; but while 
striving for passionate impulse and dramatie earn- 
estness in the Leonora of ‘‘'Trovatore,” and in Valen- 
tina of the ‘‘ Huguenots,” she indulged in such a 
strain on her voice, that she was no longer singing, 
but screaming, and those who have followed her 
career from her debut at Paris to the present, are 
reluctantly compelled to give up their hitherto un- 
shaken faith in her capabilities. In her attempt to 
conquer these parts, Nilsson has undoubtedly made 
a mistake. In both these unfortunate characters 
Patti failed, and Nilsson was unwise to follow such 
a precedent. Even Jenny Lind, at the height of her 
fame, when the world was crazy over her Asmina 
and Lucia, attempted Norma and failed. The friends 
of the music of the future jubilate over these inci- 
dents and sarcastically suggest that ‘it cannot be 
possible to destroy a voice in other music than 
Wagner’s!” And then they smile demoniac smiles. 


Tue New York Tribune, standing upon its house- 
top not long ago proclaimed that Boucicault’s new 
drama was the first attempt to bring the civil war in 
the United States upon the stage, and that Mr. 
Boucicault had found an unexplored region in which 
to work, uncultivated by any predecessor. Among 
those down in the street who heard this proclama- 
tion from the Zribune house-top, was Charles Gay- 
lor, the dramatic author. Immediately on hearing 
these things, Mr. Gaylor rushed home and took his 
pen in hand to inform the Zrivune that he was well 
and hoped these few lines would find them enjoying 
the same great blessing; but that in 1861 he wrote a 
play called ‘‘The Battle of Bull Run,” which had 
a career of many weeks in New York, and that went 
the rounds of the cities, where it also met with great 
favor. This play, he adds, had many points which 
Boucicault has incorporated into his production, the 
plot turning as does Boucicault’s, upon the commis- 
sion of a flagrant act of espionage by a woman, and 
culminating in a battle scene. Mr. Gaylor fears that 
an American play by an American author does not 
count with the editors of the Zribune. As to Bouci- 
cault’s new drama, it has been played in New York, 
and is characterized as ‘‘a trashy sensation play, 
with clever incidents here and there.” Its interest 
culminates in the first act, and the two that follow 
are absurd and superfluous. 


Crxcrnnatr is making a grand opera house of 
the old Mozart Hall building, and will introduce 
some new features. The seating capacity of the 
house will be remarkably large — parquette, 300; 
dress circle, 500; balcony, 600; gallery, 1,000; total, 
2,400. The arm chairs alone will number 1,400. 
The stage is forty-eight feet deep and eighty wide, 
an expanse that will admit of spectacle on any 
European scale. The first cellar under the stage is 
twelve feet deep, and the sub-cellar twenty-two feet. 
Some of the scenery will ascend from this sub-cellar 
and descend again, after the style of Booth's Thea- 
tre. Patent footlights of the sunken pattern will be 
used. An innovation will be applied to the foot- 
lights, consisting of green, red and blue reflectors, 


the cost of which appliance will be $1,500. The red 
reflectors are employed to warm up parlor scenes; 
the blue give a moonlight, and the green a ghostly 
effect. It is so arranged that it can be emptied of 
its largest audiences, in case of real or imagined 
emergency, in about one minute. Mr. Miles will be 
the manager, and it is to be opened for the season 
on the evening of September 7. 


BEFORE the Berger Family could get away from 
their home at Jackson for their next campaign, they 
were surprised one August evening by the unex- 
pected advent of many friends and neighbors, who 
took possession of the house, and, bringing with 
them something which would prevent the vest from 
falling in, set the feast upon the tables, and a night 
of festivity and music followed. Against this pleas- 
ant kind of Bergerlary there is positively no law. 
The troupe this season consists of Miss Anna Berger, 
cornet and violin; Miss Henrietta Berger, crystal 
chimes, trombone and Arcadian lgre; Miss Josie 
Berger, tenor horn and bells; Miss Jennie Kellogg, 
alto horn and bells; Fred. G. Berger, cornet and 
harp; Henry G. Berger, flute, piccolo and tuba ; 
James W. McKee, motto singer, eccentric and char- 
acter vocalist ; LeGrand, change artist, impersonator 
and comic vocalist; Prof. A. Anderson, violinist 
and cornet ; and L. Percy Williams, guitar and har- 
monicon, 


As painting is comparatively cheap, the refresh- 
ments room of the new grand Opera House will con- 
tain eight panels, representing, under an allegorical 
form, wine, the orange, the tea-plant, hunting, fish- 
ing, pastry, ices, and the coffee-tree, all worked 
in gobelin tapestry, stitched with silk and woolen 
threads, which copy the painter’s picture with as 
vivid colors as those of his palette, and with all his 
skillful drawing. Four of the panels have been fin- 
ished; two will be finished early next month; the 
last two will be finished in November. Each of 
these panels has taken up the whole time of three 
workmen during a whole year; no workman, work- 
ing every day, is able to cover more than three 
square feet in twelve months. The eight panels 
have taken up the whole time of twenty-four work- 
men during a year. 


Tuer Beecher scandal was used as the basis of a 
play, called ‘‘ Passions’ Perils,” which was brought 
out at the Howard Atheneum, at Boston, on the 
evening of August 17th. It was, really, an adapta- 
tion of the old dramatization of ‘Griffith Gaunt,” 
but the allusions, situations and names were so re- 
vamped as to give it a localization which could not 
be mistaken. More than this, the illuminated post- 
ers about town announcing the play, contained 
faces which were readily recognizable as portraits of 
the principal actors in the Brooklyn drama. The 
license committee of the city attended the play, and 
at the close of the performance prohibited its fur- 
ther representation, as it was an exhibition not con- 
ducive to good morals, and offensive to public senti- 
ment. This righteous act of the authorities will 
meet with the commendation of respectable people 
every where. 


In London, the war of the pitches is yet raging, 
the singers are constantly out of time, and the brows 
of conductors are dark and threatening. Apropos of 
the controversy, a letter appears in the English 
papers signed C. J. Bishenden, author of ‘ The 
Voice and How to Use It,” declaring that having 
applied to Mme. Nilsson to ascertain whether she 
intended to continue her support to the lower dia- 
pason lately introduced at the Drury-lane Theatre, 
he received an assurance from that singer that she 
will do all in her power to forward its general adop- 
tion all over the world. The writer adds that Sir 
Michael Costa is opposed to the new pitch, because 
it spoils the brilliant effects of his splendid band. 
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Tue Boston Advertiser says that Mr. Gould the 
sculptor of that city, has produced in marble, the 
‘“Ghost of Hamlet.” It consists of a head, bearded, 
helmeted, and plumed, chiseled in high relief on a 
sunken oval set into a square. It is a shadow in 
marble, yet a distinct personality of keen and 
varied expression. It is a spirit striving to become 
an apparition, and showing the strain of the en- 
deavor. As one looks longer the piteousness of the 
whole expression grows, especially in the wonderful 
eyes; the countenance, grim and ‘‘ perturbed,” as it 
is, is seen to be ‘‘more in sorrow than in anger,” 
and even the dread frown seems tempered by the 
love and longing which led the father to seek his 
only son. In every line and aspect the head is most 
majestic and kingly, and by some subtile skill the 
effect of paleness, as required by the text of Shak- 
speare, seems to be imparted to the wasted cheeks. 


Axpoutr sixty theatres have been burned in the 
United States during the last thirty years. The 
great danger of disasters of this kind lies in the com- 
bustible character of the scenery, but this has been 
obviated by a Mr. Parsons, of San Francisco, who 
has invented a fire-proof stage and scenery. The 
invention, or rather series of inventions, has created 
quite a buzz in theatrical cirles. The inventor 
claims that much manual labor is saved, and that 
the whole stage is absolutely fire-proof. It is pretty 
well known that fires in theatres nearly always origi- 
nate on the stage, and insurance agents state that 
the rates would be reduced more than fifty per cent 
were this metallic machinery and scenery adopted. 
In point of fact, many insurance companies decline 
risks on theatres, altogether on account of the peril 
to which the property is exposed by the inflammable 
structure of the scenes. 


CLEVELAND, after many years of patient waiting, 
is finally to have an opera house. Case Hall has 
heen the principal reliance for six or eight years in 
times of operatic or high dramatic emergency, but 
it is simply a hall, and the stage is far from meeting 
the requirements of such occasions. The new estab- 
lishment is to be called the Euclid Avenue Opera 
House, its name indicating the street upon which it 
is located. It is to be of stone. The auditorium 
will seat 1,600 people, and the stage will be seventy- 
two feet wide by fifty-seven deep, with a proscenium 
arch thirty-eight feet high. Mr. Ellsler, the well 
known Cleveland manager, is at the head of the 
enterprise, and hopes to open the building to its uses 
on the first of January next. 


WERE any of our music masters at the opera 
house during the Fox pantomime season last month, 
and did they, hearing the London Madrigal boys, 
get a hint for something here? Perhaps it is safe to 
say that nothing ever gave a Detroit audience great- 
er gratification than the performance of this semi- 
circle of ten young boys. Their combined tones 
were of no greater volume than that given out by 
the voice of one healthy-lunged prima donna, but 
that volume was as sweet—shall we say sweeter?— 
though perhaps not as rich, as the voice of the prima 
donna. Let the question be repeated; Did any of 
our music masters gain a hint to be put into practice, 
from the singing of the London Madrigal boys? 


THE point at issue in musical London, as well as 
in this country, says the Boston Transcript is “wheth- 
er the entirety of a performance is preferred by an 
educated opera audience, or the predominance of 
capricious prime donne, whose exactions must soon 
come to a climax.” We shall have an opportunity 
to decide that question the coming winter, for what 
we shall have of Italian opera is to come in the 
shape of ‘‘the entirety of a performance,” the ‘‘ ca- 
pricious prime donne” having transferred their 
caprices to foreign fields. 


A NEW oratorio, ‘‘ Jesus Christ,” by Frederic Kiel, 
has been brought out at Berlin, and is spoken of as 
a production of extreme beauty. It is in three parts 
with six principal scenes. The entry of the Saviour 
into Jerusalem and the Last Supper form the first 
part; the Denial of Peter, Christ before the Grand 
Pontiff and before Pilate, and the crucifixion, the 
second section; and the final one is devoted to the 
Resurrection of Jesus. The characters in the score 
are Christ, the Grand-Pontiff, Pilate, Peter, Judas, 
Thomas, the two Marys, a Pharisee, an Angel, two 
Servants, the two Thieves, the Disciples, and the 
People. 


Iv is stated that Pennsylvania has enacted a law 
whereby, after October 1, 1875, the ability to teach 
vocal music will be a requisite in securing positions 
as teachers for the public schools in the State. The 
statute requires that vocal music shall be taught ac- 
cording to the directions of the superintendent of com- 
mon schools, who shall appoint a master of the art to 
instruct the teachers’ institute and normal schools in 
the study of vocal music. This will necessarily 
bring about a great change in the personnel of the 
Pennsylvania teachers when it goes into operation, 
whether to the advantage of the schools or not re- 
mains to be seen. 


A COMIC opera company composed of children 
under twelve years of age is the sensation in Mexi- 
can cities. The prima donna, Carmen Moron, is 
ten years old, has a sweet and cultivated voice, is a 
consummate actress, and assumes the ‘‘ Grand 
Duchess” or ‘‘La Belle Helene” with a grace and 
vivacity that would do credit to Aimee. The Zvo 
Republics, of Mexico, says that the tenor, bass, bari- 
tone, and chorus of this liliputian troupe are equally 
admirable. They are natives of Puebla, and have 
been trained by Mexican professors. Presently they 
are coming to the United States. 


Lonpon has a new Shakspeare society which is 
engaged in the appropriate labor of attempting to 
show that Shakspeare did not write most of the 
works popularly attributed to him, but that he wrote 
several boshy pieces not hitherto honored by associ- 
ation with his name. The most direct method of 
disposing of Shakspeare’s claims to the authorship 
of the Shaksperean plays, is to give out and stand to 
it that they were never written at all. 


ALTHOUGH the musical expedition of Strauss and 
his orchestra into Italy was in the main successful, 
the audiences were no where enthusiastic. This 
may have been due to Italian familiarity with supe- 
rior music; and it may have been due to the unjust 
and ridiculous criticism—if such a scolding can be 
called a criticism—which Bulow bestowed upon the 
Requiem of Verdi. 


THE Prince of Wales is credited with having been 
the donor of the $16,000 pair of diamond solitaire ear- 
rings which Mlle. Schneider sports before the admir- 
ing gaze of Parisian theatre-goers. Mrs. Wales 
heard, as well as others, of this rumor, and it is no- 
ticed that Albert Edward has become suddenly bald- 
headed. It may be simply a coincidence, and yet it 
may be cause and effect. 


On the evening of July 26, Charles, the only sur- 
vivor of the Hanlon brothers, fell at Jersey City 
from a trapeze, receiving injuries that will probably 
end his earthly career. All his famous brothers had 
previously died violent deaths in the practice of 
their profession. 


Boston has a musical establishment conducted by 
White, Smith & Co. Glad to hear it; for there are 
so many Black Smiths attached to the profession in 
some parts of New England that this concern acts 
as a refreshing offset thereto.’ 


Ninsson is to have $22,000 for singing sixteen 
times at St. Petersburg. Patti is to have $40,000 
for her season there. If the seasons are of equal 
length, Nilsson will get $1,400 a night, and Patti 
$2,500. That is very good remuneration. For that 
amount we might be tempted to warble a bit our- 
selyes—out in some desert. 


TuE two premium fools of the nineteenth century 
met recently at Leipsic. One was Liszt, the pianist, 
the other Gye, the manager. The manager offered 
the pianist $200,000 for a season in America, and 
the pianist refused it. 


A BALLET of animated flowers is one of the hits of 
“Le Pied de Mouton” at the Porte St. Martin. In 
America, however, this is nothing new. Here the 
ballet girls always make a point of their poses. 


Tue original matinee—when “the morning stars 
sang together.”—Lowell Courier. And the opera- 
tic managers will tell you that none of the stars have 
been induced to sing together since. 


Tur Atheneum has never been able to get over it 
because we have had “‘ Lohengrin” eleven times and 
“ Aida” thirty-three times, while London never has 
heard the faintest lisp of either. 


WHEN we find a musical journal th®t does not 
speak of ‘‘the divine art” in every number, we are 
going to subscribe for a dozen copies of it to be sent 
to some of our contemporaries. 


Municu was to have had a grand musical festival 
in August, with a chorus of 6,000 voices, the Munich- 
ipal authorities having aided and abetted it with 
financial guarantee. 


Sout Smira RussEvL has united his fortunes with 
Daly’s Fifth Avenue Company, and Le Grand Pierce 
of Grand Rapids has been invited to take his place 
in the Berger troupe. 


FIrTEEN years ago Kansas was full of bears, 
Indians and border ruffians. In July, its Normal 
Academy of Music at Leavenworth opened with 
over 150 students. 


Iv is even announced that Maretzek is coming out 
this year with a season of Italian opera for Miss Vio- 
letta Colville! E’en in his ashes, live his wonted 
fires. 


SULLIVAN has contracted to come to America next 
year, for one hundred and fifty nights, at $800 a 
night. His liberality and condescension are touch- 
ing. 


PROVIDENCE is enjoying a native burlesque called 
the Frog Opera. The music is probably better ad- 
apted to hops than to waltzes. 


Tue Boston papers say that the musical taste of 
that city is far more refined and cultivated than is 
its taste for the drama. 


Ion1A BELLE ReyNoLps Brown has gone with 
her husband to Europe, where both are to complete 
their musical studies. 


A LonDon manager has offered Offenbach $16,000 
for a new opera bouffe. 


In reply to Benham’s Review,—Never, sir! Never! 


A Cav’s Trstrmony.—The Martens family, who 
do the celebrated ‘cat duet,” were paid a graceful 
compliment recently while appearing at a Philadel- 
phia theatre. Just as their voices reached that cli- 
max where two cats are supposed to be desperately 
fighting, an old cat—a regular attache of the theatre 
—jumped on the stage, eyes sparkling and tail ex- 
tended straight up in the air, eager to take a part in 
the fray. 
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Music rand the Drama. 


Most people call them ‘“The-adorable Thomas 
concerts. 


M. Gounop is composing an orchestral fantasia on 
the ‘‘ Marseillaise.” 


OweEns has sent $500 to Dr. J. S. Jones, of Boston, 
author of ‘‘Solon Shingle.” 


WitiiAM HaAywanrp, the well known ballad-singer, 
has just died at Cape Breton. 


THE young lady singer who thought she could make 
her voice clear by straining it, made a great mistake. 


THERE are but two men in the country who can 
repair hand organs, but they seem to be awfully ener- 
getic. 

Tue Icelandic National hymn is very sweet. It 
begins thus: “Eldgamla Isafoldt astkaera fost- 
wrmold !” 


MADDALENA POMATELLI, the mother of Ristori, 
died at Florence, Italy. She was once an actress of 
reputation, 


Ir is a mistake to suppose that an actor’s life is un- 
real. In no other vocation probably is life so much a 
matter-of-act. 


THE discriminating public now live in Indianapolis. 
There the Vokes family did not draw, and the engage- 
ment was canceled, 


Cureton W. TAYLEURE has made the Jay Cooke 
failure the subject of an original domestic play for 
Mrs. F. 8. Chanfrau. 


WHAT comparison exists between a three-stringed 
musical instrument and Isaac’s wife? One is a rebec, 
and the other was Rebecca. 


THE Choir says that Philidor’s ‘‘ Carmen Seculare,” 
written in 1779, has been unearthed and performed 
by the amateur choralists of Paris. 


WALLACK’S Theatre is to be remodernized. Its in- 
terior is to be renovated, and an ‘‘ English actress 
of distinction ” is to be the leading lady. 


THE melodies of Offenbach’s new operetta, ‘‘ Bag- 
atelle,” are said to be bright and sparkling, but the 
story would hardly bear literal translation. 


A MINSTREL traveling through Maine sings “ Home, 
Sweet Home,” so effectively, that most of the audience 
get up and go home before he finishes the first verse. 


THE name ‘‘ Oratorio,” arose from the fact that the 
earliest sacred plays were performed in a room ad- 
joining the church called an “Oratory,” or in Italian 
“ Oratorio.” 

Epwin ADAMS is to play at Booth’s Theatre next 
season. It is said that he will star in the vole of Sid- 
ney Carton in a dramatized version of ‘‘A Tale of 
Two Cities.” . 


THe Countess Esterhazy, daughter of Henrietta 
Sontag, sang at a concert in Presburg, recently, 
which was given by Liszt for the benefit of the poor 
of the place. 


AIKEN’s Theatre, destroyed by the Chicago fire, 
July 14th, was the eighty-fourth theatre burned in 
this country. It is the seventh in that city that has 
fallen a prey to the flames. 


MINNIE WALTON is supporting Sothern in San 
Francisco. It is currently reported in theatrical cir- 
cles that she is married, and that the name of the 
fortunate man is—Sothern. 


Seribner’s for July says that St. Louis is the only 
large city in the country that cannot boast of a first- 
class theatre, and which is compelled to have its opera 
season in a second-rate variety hall. 


Mie. MARESI has been re-engaged by Max Strak- 
osch for the ensuing season of Italian opera, with the 
especial view of her singing the role of Mathilde in the 
revival of Rossini’s “ William Tell.” 


“Rip VAN WINKLE,” an opera, by the best of Am- 
erican composers, George F. Bristow, will shortly be 
produced in Melbourne, Australia, under the Italian 
name of “Un Sonno di Vent Anni.” 


THE power of music is often greater than that of 
argument. Indifferent music is more acceptable 
to the mass than indifferent preaching. The orator 
will sometimes fail where the minstrel reaps abund- 
ant applause. 


J. B. OMonuNDRO (“ Texas Jack”’) has started for 
Denver City, Colorado, where he has engaged to meet 
the Earl of Dunraven, Canon Kingsley and others, 
and act as their guide in a grand hunt near the head 
of the Yellowstone. 


AN ambitious mamma complained to the music 
master that her daughter was going back in her mu- 
sic. “ Why so, madam” asked the professor. ‘ Be- 
cause,” she replied, “ Seraphina tells me that her last 
piece was in five sharps, and the one she is now learn- 
ing is only two!” 


Two thousand dollars’ worth of ‘‘ Royal Marion- 
ettes” paraphernalia was sold at auction in Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, a day or tivo ago, for one hundred and 
one dollars, to satisfy a hotel-keeper’s demands. 


Firry-oNnE Boston churches have quartette singing, 
thirteen have congregational singing, eleven have 
chorus choirs, one has a children’s choir, one a men 
and boys’ choir, and one an adult and children’s choir. 


At the commencement of a Wisconsin academy, 
eighteen girls played an aria from “La Dame 
Blanche” on six pianos. Let us return thanks that 
we live in Massachusetts. Six pianos ‘‘to wunst?’— 
Boston Globe. 


Tue Lydia Thompson Troupe will not return to 
America until March, 1875, and they will then per- 
form for a period of fifteen consecutive months, In 
the meantime they will fulfill engagements in the 
English Theaters. 


Mr. CuHarues NEVILLE, of London, is a disgusted 
man. Mr. Henry Neville, of the Olympic Theatre, is 
always being confounded with him. He therefore so- 
berly announces that he will hereafter recognize no 
name but Sugden. 


“Tm Vampire de Halloxe” is the last addition 
to French dramatic literature. Having exhansted the 
criminal records for subjects, a brilliant combination 
of cannibal and resurrectionist is hailed with delight 
by French managers. 


Mrs. MArnEson, the wife of the director of Her 
Majesty’s Opera, London, who, according to a society 
paper, was formerly par ewcellence the belle of New 
York, is assuming a scarcely less distinguished posi- 
tion in London society. 


In 1846, at Richmond, Va., there was a family of 
juvenile slaves, seven in number, who performed upon 
the Sax-horn. Sixty thousand dollars had been offer- 
ed for them, but the master preferred sending them to 
Europe on a concert tour, 


“ WELL now,” said a lady the other day, giving her 
opinion of the opera to an admiring circle of friends, 
“T like the acting so much. Lucca is suberb, but 
really, to my own mind, I think the singing is one of 
the very best parts of the opera.” 


THERE will be five variety theatres in operation in 
New York next winter: The Olympic, Comique, 
Metropolitan, Tony Pastor’s, and the Grand Opera 
House. This does not include Booth’s, which will be 
in the same business half the time. 


A SINGING-MASTER, while teaching his pupils, was 
visited by a brother of the tuneful art. The visitor, 
observing that the chorister pitched the tunes vocally, 
said: “Sir, do you use a pipe?” “No Sir,” with admir- 
able gravity, replied Semibreve; “ I chew?” 

MASTER RICHARD COKER, who, however, has now 
reached man’s estate, is said to have developed a rich 
baritone voice, and after another year’s study will go 
upon the operatic stage. Atter making a round of 
the European cities, he will come to this country, 


THE Palais Royal Theatre is the only theatre in 
Paris in which the employes are benefited by the re- 
ceipts of the theatre, they having a certain per cent- 
age on the moneys received; and it is stated that it 
is a profitable arrangement for the director of the 
theatre. 

BEETHOVEN— 

Beethoven is the wind that sweeps at will, 
Sounding o’er forests and their waters alone, 
In frolic zephyrs playing soft and still, 
Then swelling weird and wild in awful tone ; 
Great, strong, and searching all our spirit’s deeps ; 
A tury of strong force, that never sleeps. 

EVEN the divine art may become a nuisance. See 
the following extract from an Italian letter: ‘“ You 
hear nothing but singing as you walk through the 
streets. In fact, to diminish the incessant din, a law 
has been passed, requesting every one to sing with 
windows closed.” 


Tue London correspondent of Le Minestrel is al- 
ways amusing. Ina recent letter he says, apropos of 
habit, that he knew a tenor who could only play A7- 
nold (“ William Tell”) in boots and spurs, and a bal- 
let-dancer who could not dance in A flat, She would 
insist on the orchestra being lowered half a note at 
least. 


GILMORE, the indomitable, is now laying plans for 
a mammoth concert hall, beautifully decorated, to be 
open every evening during the year, with a splendid 
concert, both instrumental and vocal, and ample facil- 
ities for visitors to procure refreshments and enjoy 
themselves to their hearts’ content. Anrple capital 
is provided for the scheme. 


SWINBURNE has put on his war paint, and is skir- 
mishing around demanding justice. When told, the 
other day, that his ten-mile poem, ‘“ Bothwell,” would 
have to be cut down for the stage, he went on worse 
than Dr. Johnson, and threatened to emigrate to Am- 
erica. Algernon is a child of impulse, and won’t be 
anything else until he gets married. 


NOW IN PRESS. 


SILVER RIPPLES! 


A NEW SET OF 


Beautiful Teaching Pieces, without Octaves, 
By the popular author, 


FRAND M. DAVIS. 


No.1. Nimble Toe Polka..........-sseeeeerecees «aqedses 90 SO 
2. Burr Oak Schottische....-... ere Cee ee 30 
3. May Queen Redowa....- Saerensrocccedesee ce coed 30 
4. Marine Schottische.......... -.-eeeeeeeeeee cocene 30 
5. Fairy Belle Waltz........- ecccccccecece eevccee we 30 
6. Rose Bud Schottische........- igh metomte Prose te 30 
7. Good Enough Polka........-+ee+ee0+ evcvstess eed 30 
8. Millbank Waltz ...ccccccccccccssecceces soveewstas 30 
9. Up and Down Galop.......-- Netssevaess span ersies 30 

10. Cayuga Quickstep........-..-+++ a ccccccccrcecercs 30 
11. Crusade March........-...- Hadvechtemsatecevdme se 380 
12. Swan River Polka...... oseccccocccscccece weeusece 30 


Mailed when ready to any address on receipt of marked price, 


by the publishers, 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1874. 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 
Premiums: 


3 Subscribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth ....-... $ 1 50 
5 


cc “ it Moen arate as 2 50 
10 s < se! - ©) savacgane 5 00 
15 by) sf ce a dcasenes, 10 00 
20 ae we 1 Rosewood Guitar,incase.. 20 00 
25 oe cs 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
3 % Se 1 % “ with Stool 350 00 
40 < as 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case... 40 00 
50 bs ae 1 Musical Instrument worth. 50 00 
75 y o 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 00 
100 ae : 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Btyle C.....cecseeccrsee +» 100 00 
125 a ee 1 Estey Organ, 5stops,style D 125 00 
150 sa “6 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CASC. ce eceeesscece sesces -» 150 00 
200 As sk 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 & as 1 S Ms 29...... 250 00 
300 us oe 1 - MC Ol cece . 300 00 
400 “ 1 “« “ 40, pipe 
COD enccscc¥ecenccucsduces 400 00 
500 se as 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

Tn entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
yolume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State. 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Office orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promote the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C, J. WHITNEY & 00., 


Publishers of THE SONG JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 
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STANDARD AND POPULAR PIANO-FORTE MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY 8S. BRAINARD & SONS, 


R. GOERDELER’S 


BEAuTIFUL Piano Pieces! 


_How the Gates came Ajar—Transcription.— 
An exceedingly beautiful and well written-transcription of 
Eastburn’s charming song. Thesong is having an immense 
sale, and this instrumental arrangement, introducing the 
melody, with pleasing variations, is destined to become as 
popular: Price, 40 cents. | 

Love in Heaven,—Prilliant variations on the pop- 
ular song, “At the Gate I wait for thee,” or, ‘ Belle 
Mahone’s Reply.’’ One of the prettiest parlor pieces ever 
published, and not at al! difficult. Price, 40 cents. 

Farewell Serenade—Transcription.—Mr, Goer- 
deler’s composiiions are all good, and well adapted to 
players of mv‘.erate ability. This “Serenade” is a great 
favorite. Price, 40 cents. 

Blue Bird’s Evening Song.—A brilliant little 
morceau on favorite German airs. Price, 30 cents. 

Captain finks Hunting Song.—A lively, 
pleasing picce, introducing ‘‘ Captain Jinks ”’ in an attrac- 
tive style. Price, 30 cents. 

Hiome, Sweet Home—tTranscription.—There are 
nundreds of arrangements of this favorite old melody, but 
we know ofnone more beautiful than this. It is simple and 
touching. Price, 30 cents. 


WILLIAM DRESSLER’S 


FavoriTE ComMPOSITIONS. 


Union Medley.—This favorite medley contains 
fifteen ‘popular, national airs, arranged in a brilliant and 
pleasing style. It is immensely popular and not difficult. 
Price—solo, 60 cents; duett, 80 cents. 

Girl I left Behind Me.—Brilliant variations on 
this popular melody. Price, 50 cents. 

Shells of the Ocean, — Variations. Another 
favorite old melody beautifully varied. Price, 50 cents. 

Japanese Polka.—A lively, showy little polka, 
and a general favorite. Price, 35 cents. 

Zouave Battle Mareh.—tThis march has become 
famous all over the country. The title page is elegantly 
illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

Ever of thee.—Concert variations. This is the best 
arrangement of this beautiful melody ever published. It is 
rather difficult, but will repay study. Price, 60 cents. 

Union War Galop.—aA dashing, showy composi- 
tion. Very popniar. Price—solo, 60 cents; duett, 75 
cents. 

Select One.—Polka Quickstep, Exceedingly pretty 
and playable. Price, 35 cents. 


Jefferson and Liberty.—Variations on this 
famous old air. Very pleasing. Price 35 cents. 

Soldier’s Requiem.—A funeral march. Solemn 
and majestic ; of moderate difficulty. Price, 50 cents. 

Prince Imperial Quadrilles.—A charming 
set of Quadrilles, with figures and calls. Price, 50 cents, 

Perry’s Victory March.—A grand and effective 
march, embellished with a handsome illustrated title. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Rebel Schottische.—An old favorite. 
pleasing. Price, 30 cents. 

Mr. Dressler’s pieces are all good and enjoy great 
popularity. 


JAMES M. WEHLI’S 


PopuLarR CONCERT PIECEs. 


Trembling Leaves.—tThis beautiful composition 
has delighted thousands at the Author’s concerts throughout 
the United States and Europe, It is moderately difficult, 
but will well repay careful study and should be added to 
every good piamist’s refertoire, Price $1 00: 

Bacchanale—(L’@rgie).—Another great favorite 
at the Wehli concerts, It requires a good performer to play 
it well, and is one of the most brilliant and showy concert 
pieces published, Price 75 cents, 

Galop de Bravura,—This is the easiest of Weh- 
li’s compositions and the most popular, Itis very brilliant 
and effective, cither for the concert room or parlor, Price 
$1 00, 


Easy and 


EDWARD AMBUHL’S 


Brilliant Compositions! 


Fading Lily—Nocturne.—A beautiful composition, 
and an universal favorite with pianists, Mr. Ambuhl is an 
excellent writer, and his pieces are all very popular. Price, 
50 cents. 

Victory March.—A fine march. Easy, yet quite 
effective and pleasing, Suitable for young players, Price, 
30 cents. 

Silver Drop Waltz.—Another easy, yet very 
pretty piece. Itis a great favorite. Price, 30 cents. 

Fountain PolkKa,—A lively, brilliant little polka, 
suitable for social dancing. Not difficult. Price, 40 cents. 

Crystal Drop Waltz.—A charming piece for 
young players. Exceedingly graceful and melodious. 
Price, 30 cents. 

Impromptu PolKa.—An original and character- 
istic composition which finds many admirers. Price, 
50 cents. 

Gondoline—Mazurka Originale—For a parlor piece 
of moderate difficulty, this composition is excellent. It is 
brilliant and showy. Price, 50 cents. 

Polka Lonic.—This is another very pleasing parlor 
piece, and, like all of Ambuhl’s compositions, very popular. 
Price, 50 cents. 


GUSTAVE BLESSNER’S 


Elegant Compositions ! 


St. Valentine Schottisehe.—One of the most 
pleasing and graceful schottisches published. It is very 
popular and just the thing for parlor playing. Price, 
60 cents. 


The Parting Hour.—Romance characteristique. 


A beautiful composition of moderate difficulty. Price, 
75 cents, 
The Fleeting Show.—Morceau Brilliante. This 


is a charming parlor piece. Brilliant and fascinating, 
Price, 75 cents. 

Alpine Happiness.—Fantasie elegante. Another 
exeellent composition. Teachers will find Mr. Blessner’s 
pieces well adapted for scholars of moderate abilities, 
Price, 75 cents. 

Wig wam.—Morceau fantastique. An original and 
pleasing composition. Price, 60 cents, 

Vamos.—Galop brilliante. A lively, brilliant and 
effective galop. Not difficult and very showy. Price— 
solo, 75 cents ; duett, $1.25. 


Giocosa.—Caprice de Bravoura. Another very bril- 
liant composition that will please all. Price—solo, 75 cents ; 
duett, $1.25. 

These last two pieces make admirable four hand arrange- 
ments, Mr. Blessner is well known as a thorough musician 
and excellent writer. We can recommend his compositions 
as possessing unusual merit. 


POPULAR PIANO PIECES 


By well known Writers, 


Sunshime.—Theme varied. By Miss M.S. Wright. 
A very beautiful composition. The melody is original and 
fascinating, and the variations graceful and brilliant, form- 
ing an elegant parlor piece, Not difficult. Price, 50 cents 

Bluashes of the Morning.—Caprice. By G, W 
Lovejoy. Showy and brilliant. Price, 50 cents, 


Spring Morning. — Theme originale with varia- 
tions. By Hermann Kryter, A fine composition for play- 
ers of moderate ability. 


Happy Moments, — Fantasia brilliante. By E. 


Mack. A charming composition by a very successful writer. 
Price, 40 cents, 

Dancing Waves.—Original theme with variations. 
A very popular piece, by J. M. Keiffer. 


Price, 40 cents. 


CLEVELAND, 0. 


Evangeline.— Transcribed by Adolph Baumbach. 
A beautiful arrangement of this popular melody. Price, 50 


cents, 
Maiden’s Dream.—Reverie. By Adolph Baum- 


bach. This piece has had a wide popularity. Price, 50 
cents. 

Silver Lace.—Valse Brilliante. By E. A. Siedle. 
Very popular and quite easy. Price 40 cents. 

The Angol’s Dream.— Romance. By Wm. O. 
Fiske. A beautiful composition and general favorite. Price 
60 cents, 

Cheshire Waltz.—By Willie Willing. A brilliant 
little waltz that will be sure to win friends. Price 30 cents. 

Believeme if all those endearing young 
Charms,—Elegant transcription. By Charles Bollman, 
Price 40 cents. 


Fairy Bower Mazurka,.—By H. T. Knake. 
Very gracefuland pleasing, Price 30 cents. 

Buy a Broom.—Variations. By Martello. Aneasy 
set of variations on this favorite old melody. Will please 
young players. Price 40 cents. 


Reseda MazurKka.—By Weegman. One of the 


prettiest mazurkas published. Price 40 cents. 

Herdsman’s Mountain Home.—By Albert 
W. Berg. Berg’s arrangements are always good. This is 
one of his most popular pieces. Price 35 cents. 

Diamond Dust Mazurka.—By Edward Hoff- 
man, Played by the author at his concerts with great suc- 
Very brilliant and not difficult. Price 50 cents. 

Mountain Echo Waltz.—By Albert W. Berg. 
A beautiful and very popular waltz, Fine illustrated title. 
Price 60 cents. 

Merry Sleigh Bells.—Polka Brilliante. ByC, S. 
Brainard. A lively, brilliant polka, introducing the merry 
jingle of sleigh bells. Price 35 cents. 

Nymph of the Wave Waitz.—By D. Spencer. 
This charming waltz has become very popular, 
cents, 

Antoinette Polka Mazurka.—By Alfred H. 
Pease. Very graceful and showy. Not difficult. 
cents. 


Evangeline Grand Marech.—By Edward Hoff- 


cess. 


Price 50 


Price so 


man. Ayery fine arrangement, and great favorite. Price 
50 cents. 
Silver Cascade.—Polka Brilliante. By Wm. Hey- 


dler. 
Iron City Mazurka.— By Osmond G. Phipps. 
A neat little composition, Pretty and popular. Price 4o 
cents. i 
Long Weary Day.-— Brilliant Variations, 
Frederick Abel. An old favorite. Price 56 cents. 
Crystal Polka.—By Paul Hiller. 
brilliant: A general favorite. 


Showy and taking. Price 60 cents. 


By 


Sparkling and 
Price 40 cents. 
Waviug Willow Mazurka.—By Paul Hiller. 
Easy, yet very pretty. Price 30 cents. 
Starlight Mazurka.—By Wm. Eckert. 
ing, well written composition. Price 50 cents. 
Happy Thonght Polka.—By J. Knippenberg. 
Lively, and good for dancing purposes. Price 35 cents. 


A pleas- 


Gipsies’ Dance.—By Oscar Mayo. A good com- 
position, arranged from Meyerbeer. Moderately difficult. 
Price 60 cents. 


Melodie de Berceau.—Cradle melody. By E. J. 
Victor, A beautiful composition. Price 35 cents. 


Any of the above popular compositions 
ean be obtained of music dealers gen- 
erally throughout the country, or by 
remitting the price to S. BRAINARD «& 
SONS, CLEVELAND, O., yeu will reccive 
them by Return Mail, post-paid, Our 
large, complete catalogue of music sent 
FREE toany address. 

S. BRAINARD & SONS, 


Music Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


i 


: 


Valuable Music Books Published hy J. 1. Peters, 599 Broadway, New-York. 


VIOLIN MUSIC AND INSTRUOTORS. i 


Blackmar’s Southern Melodies..........5..:0.eeeeeee e+e Paper.| 75 
Blumenlese, Violin Solos, Complete Violin Part.....,... -Bound.|3 00 
Blumenlese, Piano Part, Complete.....,.... pela an .--..Bound.|4 00 


A collection of beautiful Operatic, German, and Italian melodies. Also 
published in sheet-form, in twelve numbers, either as violin solos, violin 
duets, piano and violin, or two violins and piano. It is really the best col- 
lection out. (The Violin part is bonnd in a separate volume.) 


Kreutzer’s Forty Studies for the Violin...... Papal tee Bound. /}1 50 
"The ISAMG. Ri ales « eavisiupisicnneinee aeingitn ee» He ais RiGee MEE Op inin aletaisis Paper..}1 00 
Ask for Peters’ American edition, and take no other copy. 

Wazas? VWiolim EmsStructor............ccceceseeecceeeceeeees Cloth. .|2 50 
The AMG. . 6. hee spancebe cease ones anebes a Ses ENE eo ceisss Boards. |2 00 


PleyeDs Duets........ 6. ccc ceee cree eee eeeees FSR och ences Paper..| %5 


Peters? Improved Violin Instructor.................... Paper..| %5 
Lovers of this soul-stirring instrument will do well to give ‘‘ Peters’ 

Violin” an examination. It contains a large collection of rare tunes, such 

as reels, hornpipes, schottisches, marches, and other popular melodies, 


Peters? Parlor Companion, for two Violins, or Flute and Violin, 
or may be used as Solos for either Flute or Violin. .........ssseseeeeeeee (2 00 


Peters? Parlor Companion, for two Violins and Piano; Flute, 
Violin and Piano; Flute and Piano, Violin and Piano, or Violin or Flnte 
Solos. It contains a large number of popular Dance-Tunes and light 
Operatic Selections s.. 0.0. ccdcsaccscccecccesccsebtacsebasenserepeccessseus 3 00 


Peters? Standard Overtures, Violin (Solo) Part. Jn Press..Bound.|2 50 


Peters? Standard Overtures, Piano (Acc’t) Part. Jn Press..Bound.|5 00 


A splendid collection of music, containing the Overtures from the most 
popular Operas. The music_is also published in sheet-form, as Violin 
Solos, Duets for two Violins, Violin and Piano, and for two Violins and 
Piano. 


Sedgwick’s Complete Method for the Violin, Jn Press..Bds.|1 50 


Sedgwick’s Perfect Method for the Violin. Jn Press..Paper.| 75 


The Perfect Method is an abridgment of the complete work, It contains 
all necessary instructions and a choice collection of tunes. The Complete 
Method is particularly recommended on account of its melodious contents. 


Strauss? Waltzes for the Violin. Peters’ Edition....... Boards. |2 00 
"THO SAIMNE...2. mcbincievesWaa eam. tases ess deliv hdl csgeeene Vibe bey Paper..|1 50 
Be sure and ask for Peters’ Edition and take no other, as it is the 
only edition giving Strauss’ complete Waltzes, 

Weller’s Violin without a Master........................ Paper.| %5 
Containing an easy and simple course of instruction ; also a splendid col- 

lection of tunes arranged especially for the violin. 
Wichtls Young Violinist, (Junge Geiger.) Op. 13, First 
Course. Bound with Pleyel’s Duets, ............cc0.eeccee Poe akis Boards. |3 00 


This is beyond doubt one of the best works published for the violin. It 
contains a clear but concise course of instruction, together with a choice 
collection of melodious exercises for master and pupil. Ask for Peters’ 
Edition, and take no other copy if you desire the best edition. 


Wichtls Practical Violin School for Amateurs. Op. 11, 
Second Course...... PAS SSeS ee oon sa eee So) nee Boards. |2 50 
This consists mainly of melodious duets, arranged in progressive order. 
They include all the different positions, and will ‘be found of great benefit 
to the scholar. Ask for Peters’ Edition, and take no other. 


Wimmerstedt’s Violin Instructor....................... Paper.| %5 


Prof. Wimmerstedt proves himself fully competent for the task he has 
undertaken. He is a thorough musician, and has studied under the best 
European masters. The book is filled with beautifal melodies. 


FLUTE MUSIC AND INSTRUCTORS. 
Blackmar’s Southern Melodies.......................0.05 Paper.| '%5 
Kummer’s Flute School........... CEERI A sda ae Boards.|3 00 


This is recommended to teachers as being worthy of their attention. It 
contains but a brief explanation of the first principles of music, thus ena- 
bling the author to devote space to more important matter usually omitted 
by other writers. Among other features contained in ‘‘Kummer’s,’’ we 
would mention several engravings showing the manner of holding the flute, 
and other large tables showing the different ways of fingering certain 
passages, none of which can be found in any other work. 


Peters? Improved Flute Instructor...................... Paper.| %5 
The pleasing variety of new tunes contained in ‘ Peters’ Flute School” 
will always render it a favorite. The exercises are also fine, and will well 
repay the study. 
Peters? Parlor Companion. Flute Solos, or Flute & Violin. Bound. |2 00 
This may also be used as Violin Solos or for two Violins. 
Peters’? Parlor Companion, for Flute, Violin, and Piano..Bound.|3 00 
Can also be used as Flute or Violin Solos, Flute or Violin Duets, Flute 
and Piano, or Violin and Piano. It contains a large selection of popular 
Dance-Tunes and light Operatic Selections. 
Sedgwick’s Complete Method, Flute or Piccolo. Jn Press..Bds.|1 50 
Sedgwick’s Perfect Wethod, Flute or Piccolo. Jn Press...Paper.| 75 
The Perfect Method is an abridgment of the Complete Method. It con- 
tains all necessary instructions, simply leaving out some thirty or forty 
choice melodies contained in the Complete Edition. They are both first- 
class works. 
Weller’s Flute without a Master.............. Oe Secs s's Paper.| 75 


An excellent work for young beginners. It contains instructions designed 
to enable the pupil to obtain a knowledge of the Flute without the aid of a 
teacher. It has also a choice collection of new tunes, 
Wimmerstedt’s Flute and Piccolo School........... .-Paper.| %5 


Those wishing to learn to play the Flute or Piccolo will find this just what} = 
they need. y 


LA CREME DE LA CREME. 


CONTAINING 


Piano Music 


FOR 


ADVANCED PLAYERS. 


No. 1.—Price, 50c. 
CONTAINS : 


Alpine Horn. Transcrip- 
tion. H.Schirner. (Price, in 
sheet-form, 50 cts.)--Prussian 
Eagle March. Voss. (Price, 
in sheet-form, 35 cts.)—Sleep, 
my Child. Slumber Song. 
Inst. Egghard. (Price, in 
sheet-form, 35 cts.) —Cujus 
Animam. Stabat-Mater. Inst. 
Kuhe. (Price, in sheet-form, 
50 cts.)—La Harpe. Melodie 
Variée. Jungmann. (Price, in 
sheet-form, 40 cts.) 


No. 2.—Price, 5vc. 


The Zither Player. Rustic 
Picture. G. Lange. (Price, in 
sheet-form, 40 cts.)—La Ca- 
es Chanson Napolitaine. 

. Forbes. (Price, in sheet- 
form, 35 cts.)—Slumber Song. 
Inst. 8. Heller. (Price, in 
sheet-form, 20 cts. )—Schu- 
bert’s Serenade. Stindchen, 
F. Liszt. (Price in sheet-form, 
35 cts. )—In_the Moonlight. 
Reverie. G. Reynald. (Price, 
in sheet-form, 35 cts.)—The 
Flash. Galop de Concert. 
Carlo Mora, (Price, in sheet- 
form, 50 cts.) 


No. 3.—Price, 50c. 


Quatuor from I Puritani. 
—L’Art du Chant, Thalberg. 

rice in sheet-form, 40 cts.)— 
Spring Song. Frithlingslied. 

endelssohn. (Price, in 
sheet-form, 35 cts. )— The 
Pearly Cascade, Impromptu. 
Lichner. (Price, in sheet- 
form, 50 cts.)—Song of the 
Rose. Rosenlied. Oesten. 
(Price, in sheet-form, 35 cts.)- 
Spinning Wheel. Etude Pol- 
ka. Schmoll. (Price, in sheet- 
form, 40 cts.) 


No. 4.—Price, 50c. 


On the Sea. Barcarolle- 
Kuhe. (Price, in sheet-form. 
40 cts.)—The Break of Day, 
Arditi. (Price, in sheet-form. 
35 cts.)—La Ballerina Polka, 
Lichner. (Price, in sheet. 
form, 35 cts.)— When the 
Swallows Homeward _ fly. 
Inst. Oesten. (Price, in sheet- 
form, 50 cts. )—Espiegleries 
Caprice. Egghard. (Price, 
in sheet-form, 40 cts.) 


No. 5.—Price, 50c. 


Mountain Stream. _ Bril- 
liant Fantasia. Sidney Smith 
Price, in sheet-form, 75 cts.)- 
‘ount-on-me Galop. Jacoby. 
(Price, in sheet-form, 40 cts.)- 
Graziosa Romance. Inst. 
Thalberg. (Price, in sheet- 
form, 25 cts .)—Dancing 
Leaves. Inst. Mattei. (Price, 
in sheet-form, 75 cts.)—May 
Breezes. Inst. G. Lange 
(Price, in sheet-form, 60 cts. 


No. 6,—Price, 50c. 


Le Chant du Bivouac. 
March. Ketterer. (Price, in 
sheet-form, 50 cts. )—Thine 
Own. Inst. G. Lange. (Price, 
in sheet-form, 40 cts.)—Don 
Pasquale. Serenade. Thal- 
berg. (Price, in sheet-form. 
60 cts.)—Angels’ Dream, 
Reverie. G. Lange. (Price, 
in sheet-form, 40 cts.)—Wild 
Rose. (Waldrdslein.) Inst. 
D. “OP (Price, in sheet- 
form, 35 cts.) 


Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of Marked Price. Address, 


| Blackmar’s Southern Melodies................0.0ce00s oe 


ACCORDION INSTRUCTORS. E 


Peters? Method for French Accordion... ............. Paper.| 50 
Sedgwick’s Complete Method for French Accordion..Bads.|1 50 


Good instructions and the largest collection of tunes published. Can be 
used with or without the aid of a master. 


Sedgwick’s Perfect Method for French Accordion...Paper.| 75 


An abridgment of the Complete Method, but otherwise perfect in every 
respect. e tunes are splendid. 


Sedgwick’s Complete Method for German Accordion. 
Complete instructions and one of the largest collections of tunes..Boards,|1 50 
Sedgwick’s Perfect Method for German Accordion.Paper.| 1% 


An abridgment of the Complete Method. The melodies in Sedgwick’s 
works are all new and popular, and can be found in no other series, They 
contain all of Hays’, Thomas’, Danks’, and Stewart’s Songs, and may be 
used with or without the aid of a master, 


CONCERTINA INSTRUCTORS. 


Merrill’s Harmonic Method for German Concertina....| 60 


A new and very easy method of learning to play without the aid of a 
master. 


Sedgwick’s Complete Method for English Concertina.Bads.|1 50 


Good instructions and the largest collection of tunes published. Can be 
used with or without the aid of a master. 


Sedgwick’s Perfect Method for English Concertina.Paper.| 7% 


An abridgment of the Complete Method, but otherwise perfect in every 

respect. The tunes are tees, : 

Sedgwick’s Complete Method for German Concertina, 
Complete instructions and one of the largest collections of tunes .Boards.|1 50 

Sedgwick’s Perfect Method for German Concertina.Paper.| 75 


An abridgment of the Complete Method. The melodies in Sedgwick’s 
works are all new and popular, and can be found in no other series. They 
contain all of Hays’, Thomas’, Danks’, and Stewart's songs, and may be 
used with or without the aid of a master. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 


Clarionet without a Master. By Weller................ ».Paper.| %5 
Fife without a Master. By Weller............ .........0008 Paper.| %5 
Flageolet without a Master. By Weller................... Paper.| %5 


These are all new and attractive systems of self-instruction, with complete 
rules, exercises, and scales, to enable the beginner to play without the aid 
of ateacher. They have also a choice collection of tunes. 


Moralt’s Zither School... ............00ccecceeesscespecscees Boards. 2 59 


BRASS BAND MUSIC AND INSTRUCTORS. 


Dodworth’s Brass Band School. Containing instructions and 
eleven pieces of music for a full band.............cscecseresecees - Boards. |2 00 


Sedgwick’s Complete Miethod for the Cornet. Jn Press. 
Highly recommended; with a choice collection of melodies........ Boards |1 50 
Sedgwick’s Perfect Method for the Cornet. Jn Press..Paper.| 75 


An abridgment of the Complete Method, otherwise a perfect method in 
itself. It contains the largest collection of tunes to be found in any 7% cent 
work. (The Complete Method has about twice as many tunes.) 


Peters? Sax-Horn Journal, 


A standard collection, added to, every month or six weeks. By Messrs. 
Schatzman, Squires, Nosher, and Oscar Coon. Music arranged for a Band 
of six to thirteen instruments.... ..........0..2.000e Price $1.50 to $1 each.|1 00 


The following are among the Jatest and best : Driven from Home—Whis- 
wee of Love, Waltz—Heavenward, March—Haunting Eyes, Gallop—Mollie 

arling, Quickstep—Maiden’s Blush, Schottisch—Unele Jefferson, Medley 
Quickstep—Moonlight Polka, etc., etc. 


(= Send for Brass-Band and Orchestra Catalogues. 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 


Peters’ Social Orchestra, Oscar Coon.......... From $2.50 each to!1 00 


A choice collection of Melodies, Quadrilles, Dances, ete., for * Violin, 
ae * Cornet, Second Violin, Second and Third Cornet, Clarionet, Bass, 
an ano. M 


{8 You can make your own combination. . Price, 10 cts. per printed page| 10 
*te~ Instruments marked * ¢ake solo parts, and as they carry the melody, 
at least one of them must go in every combination. 
Manuscript parts written for additional Instruments at 25 cents per page. 


Alice Mazurka, by Tonel; Always Cheerful Waltzes, Strauss; Artists’ 
Life Waltzes, Strauss; Associates Waltzes, Strauss; Attack Galop, Z; (| 
Beautiful Blue Danube Waltzes, Strauss; Belle of Saratoga Waltz. Fitzhugh; 
Engagement Waltzes, Hensler; Ernst and Humor Waltzes, Strauss; fat 
ther’s at Sea Polka, Kinkel; Flash Galop, Mora; German Hearts Waltzes, 
Strauss; Haunting Eyes Galop, Baylor; Heavenward March, Vilbre; Her- 
cules Waltzes, Watson; Jolly Brothers’ Galop, Budik; German Hearts 
Lancers, Dressler; Morning Journal Waltzes, Strauss; From the Mountains 
Waltzes, Strauss; Illustration Waltzes, Strauss; Life let us Cherish 
Waltzes, Strauss; New Vienna Waltzes, Strauss; One Heart, One Soul 
Polka Mazurka, Strauss; Pictures of Fancy Waltzes, Strauss; Pizzicato 
Polka, Strauss; Praise of Women Polka Mazurka, Strauss; Riverside 

uadrilles, Dressler; Royal Songs Waltzes, Strauss; Sensation Quadrilles, 

essler; Singer's Joy Polka, Strauss; Telegramme Waltzes, Strauss; 
Thousand and One Night Waltzes, Strauss; Tidal-Wave Polka, Maywood; 
Treaty of Washington March, Hinkel; Village Swallows Waltzes, Strauss; 
Wiener Bon-Bons Waltzes, Strauss; Wine, Wife, and Song Waltzes, Strauss; 
Sounds from Vienna Woods Waltzes, Strauss; Nilsson’s Polka, Dressler. 


Send for Orchestra Catalogues giving prices of each part. The collection 
contains all of Strauss’ best Waltzes, Kinkel’s and other authors’ best 
pieces. New pieces added monthly. 


J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-York. 
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Angel Voices ever near, (Reverie,)..A. S. Sweet. 


Ashes of Roses, (Waltzes for the Piano °C. H. Rowe. 
Ascher’s ‘Alice,’ (Simplified,) ..... i#4,.Guo. Fox. 
Beatrice Mazurka, ... ............+...Gr0. Fox 
Blighted Hope, (Meditation,) ....... J. W. CHEENEY. 
Blue Bird, (Transcription,) ............ G. D. Witson. 
Budding Rose, (Polka Mazurka,)....... C. Dz Janon. 


Chanson d’Amour, (Song of Love,)..H. J. Bennett. 
Chanson des Alpes, (Fant. de Concert,) T. P. Ryprr. 
Come to the Feast, (2d Gr. Galop de Concert,) Brake. 


Come to the Feast, (2d Gr. Galop, 4 hands,) Brake. 


Clouds of Night, (for Piano,)..Mrs. Guo. L. Brown. 
Crystal Chimes, (Morceau de Salon,)..G. D. Wixson. 
Dancing Waters, (Morceau Brillante,)..T. H. Howe. 
JAS. S. SMITH. 
T. P. RyrpeEr. 
Danube River, (Transcription,)......... Wm. Goocu. 
Dashing Spray, (Theme and Variation,) A. P. Wyman. 
Davy Crockett March, Arr. for Piano by T. P. Rrper. 
Dreams of Heaven, (March Celeste,) C. D. Braxe. 
Enchantment, (Valse de Concert,)...... T. P. Rypzr. 
Evening Reverie, (Morceau de Salon,) G. D. Wizson. 


Dancing Moonbeams, (Morceau,).. 
Dancing Fairies, (Redowa Caprice,)... 


Evening Chimes, (Reverie Elegante,)..C. D. Brake. 
Fair Columbia Waltzes,........ JOHANN STRAUSS. 
Fairy Voices, (Nocturne,).............. C. D. Brake. 
Wadey sine Coaprice;)...2.:....4.... E. A. Parsons. 
Fern Leaves, (Melodie Impromptu,)...Boyron Smiru. 
Fire Fiend, (Grand March,)..... ful. 2 RYDER: 
Fly to the Mountains, (Gr. M’ch de Conc’t,) SrupLEy. 
Forest Fairy, (Morceau,)............. G. D. Witson. 
Forest Murmurs, (Etude Reverie,)...E. A. Parsons. 


Forest Warblings, (Fantasie Brillante,) H. J. Bennerv. 
.C. D. Brake. 


Golden Clouds, (Morceau Brillante)... 


Gondolette, (for Piano,)............ C. A. IncRAHAM. 
Haleyon Days, (Pastorale)...........Ep. L. Gurney. 
Home, Sweet Home, (Fantasie,) ..... T. P. Ryper. 
Homeless To-night, (Transcription,)...C. D. Buaxe. 
Joyous Spring, (Morceau,)........... G. D. Witson. 
La Fille de Mdme. Angot, (Potpourri,)...BiaKe. 
La Midget, (Polka Brillante,)...... arr. by T. P. Ryper. 
La Violette, (Valse Sentimentale,)...... Tos. O’NEIL. 
Last Rose of Summer, (Transcription,)....RypEr. 
Le Postillon des Traineaux, (Polka,) Aue. Bure. 
Bimmeiroika Redowa))in oo... eee T. P. Ryper. 
Life’s but a Dream, (Nocturne,)...... To Ge RYDER. 
Light of other Days, (Waltzes,)...Joun A. Norris. 
Little Footsteps, (Transcription,)...... T. P. Ryper. 
Mandolinata, (Serenade,) Transcrip. ..J. W. Capenry. 
Maypole Dance,.. .H. J. BENNETT. 
Moonlight on the RAS ee A . BLAKE. 


The above are the cheicest selections in our entire Catalogue, and there is not a poor composition among them. 
on receipt of marked price, to any Post-office in America, by the Publishers, 


ee eat AL LEY re or CC 
298 & 300 Washington Street, Boston. 
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s for for the Pian 


Moonlight Dance, (Mazurka Brillante,) T. P. Ryprr. 
Morning Sunshine, (Fantasie de Concert,)..Graves. 
Mother, take me home again, (Trans.)..Grose. 
Mother’s Evening Prayer, (Mel. Religieuse,) Buaxr. 
Mountain Echoes, (Mazurka Elegante,) T. P. Ryprr. 
Murmuring Leaves,............... H. J. Bennett. 
New York Glide, (Waltz,)........... Gro. THORNE. 
Nightfall, €idyl,)e we. 2 Amel eee T. P. Rxrpex: 
O’er the Rippling Tide, (Fantasie, varie.) E. Mack. 
On the Lake, (Caprice,) .............. T. P. Ryper. 
On the Race Course, (3d Gr. Galop de Conc’t,) Brake. 
On the Race Course, (3d Gr. Galop, 4 hands,) Brake. 


Peace Festival, (Grand March,)........ A. JANNOTTA. 
Pearl of Love, (Valse Elegante,) ...... C. D. Buake. 
Poewsd Dream; :. «. .... cepa ten: Jas. W. CHEENEY. 
Remembrance Grand March,..... Ty aes D ERs 


Rippling Stream, (Theme with variat’ns,) E. O. Snow. 
Rustic Fountain, (Polka de Concert,)..Ep. Horrman. 
Roguish Eyes, (Valse Sentimentale,)..H. J. Benner. 
Rustic Maiden, (Scene Romantique,)..T. P. Ryprr. 
FRVOIGRO Waltzes, ....... caveg eters aes T. P. Ryper. 
Schie@eze. (ior Piano,)...«.ictesessaamees G. D. Witson. 
Shadows of the Past, (Idyl,)........ T. P. Ryper. 
Shepherd’s Dream, (Melodie Reverie,) T. P. Rrprr. 
Shepherd’s Evening Song, (Morceau Brill.) Brake. 
Shepherd Girl, (Summer Reverie,)..Esen H. Barrey. 
Sighing Winds, (Fantasie,)............... E. Mack. 
Silvery Echoes, (Reverie,).............C. D. Braxe. 
Song of the Fisher Maiden, (Barcarolle,) Braker. 
Song of Love, (Romance,) ........... G. D. Witson. 
Storm Waltzes, (Companions to N. Y. Glide,) Taorne. 
String of Pearls, (Brill. var. on popular mel’s,) Wyman. 
Sounds from Boston, (Waltzes,)..Jowann Srrauss. 
Sounds from the Glen, (Valse Brillante,)...Ryprr. 
Sounds from the Palisades, (Morceau,) Wirson. 
Spring, Gentle Spring, (Waltz,)..... T. P. Ryper. 
Sponholtz, (Gr. Galop de Concert,) arr. by C. D. Brake. 
Summer Raindrops, (Etude Characteristique,) BLAKE. 
The Angels’ Greeting, (Reverie Angelique,) Brake. 
The Bluebird, (Transcription,)........ G. D. Witson. 
Tulip, (Grand Valse Brillante,).....H. A. WoLLENHAUPT. 
Warbling of the Lark, (Polka,).........Gurrman. 
Water. Lily, (Fantasic,)  <-cais sey «sade vctas E. Mack. 
Waves of the Ocean, (Galop, 4 hands,) C. D. Brake. 1.00 
Waves of the Ocean, (March, 4 hands,)....Braxe. 1.00 
Waves of the Ocean, (Gr. Galop de Concert,) Brake. 50 


Waves of the Ocean, (March,)........ C.D. Buake. 60 
Whispering of Home,............... Cart Ricue. 50 
Whispering Zephyrs, (Reverie,)..... T. P. Ryprer. 65 
Wherefore, (Nocturne,)............... G. D. Witson. 70 


Sent postpaid 


RICHARDSON, PRINTER, BOSTON, 


6. J. Whitney & Co.'s Price List of Musical Merchandise. 


OF OUR GWN MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTATION, 


For the conyenience of Retail Buyers, we give below the prices at which we sell our Musical Merchandise, 
Parties ordering by mail will please state what priced articles they wish, and the best that can be offered for the sum named will be sent. Par- 


ties leaving the selection to us can rely upon being honestly served ; 


twenty-five years to do better by this class of customers, if possible, than by any other. 
We keep none of the eheap and worthless imported goods; on the contrary, our musical merchandise is of the best make, and in all cases “nade 


from well-seasoned stock. 


in fact it has been the settled policy of OUR HOUSE during the last 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, DEALERS, TEACHERS, ETC., SUPPLIED AT THE LOWEST TRADE RATES. —. 


Accordeons. 


Purchasers can rely upon getting the best French 
make, They come direct from Paris, and are warranted 
to be unequaled in tone and jinish. We keep none of 
those cheap, trashy instruments with fair exterior but 
poor reeds, 

PRICES: 
oer Accordeons, plain finish... 


8, $10 ana t 12 
4 12, ‘i and a 
$20 to 30 


a with semitones. 


wm pee po 
wiTOoBwo 


and 14 Key ed, fancy finished, wuvele xcocuscashadtoangenenes 


German Accordeons. 


8and vd mays, without Stop... 
8and1 


Band 10 extra finish....... 
8 and 10 semitone and one stop 16 to 20 
10and 13 two stops.. 25 to 30 


Also on handa ‘complete cenortmient of Accordeon 
Reeds, Pearls and Trimmings, 


Fer CPry, 


$2.50, $ 8.50 to $10.00 


a screw wend: ok : to 10 

Large sizes with ape 2: screws & Cif tieaas, 2s to 20 

Brass Hoops to 20 

Rosewood Hoops 2B to 30 

Patent Heads 2 i 12 to 40 
Banjo eg a a 20¢  30¢ 40c 
Banjo Bridges, plain 10c; rosewood 1l5c, ebony, 20e 
3anjo Thimbles...........0. Oc 


Patent Heads for Banjos... 
Banjo Heads, Sheep-skin, alf....1 to 1.50 
Banjo Pegs, 10c to 50c each, ‘Also ail other trimmings, 


Bones or Rattles. 
Cocoa, Rosewood and Ebony............ 75c to $1.50 per set, 


Brass Instruments. 


We keep none but the best quality of Brass Instru- 
ments and warrant them to be correct in tone and well 
finished. Cheaper instruments can be furnished to or- 
der, but we will in no case guarantee them. 


German 


Piston Valves. Rotary. Silver. 
$20 $38 55 
41 
E . Alto... 2 70 
B . Tenor.. 35 53 78 
oe Baritone. . 38 64 8 
3 wa -RSe.s 45 69 98 
y Tuba... 92 


Dy 60 105 
Mouth Pieces, brass, 7c to $1.50; German silver, $1 to $2 


Cornets: Bell Front, Orches- 


tra and Cireular Stvien 
ae fiat Cornet, brass.. = 4B: German Silver,... 


Cornet Boxes... $3 to $. “Music Holders, 7c to ft 


Cymbals. 


Small size Turkish 
Large . 

” Chinese.. 
Imitation Turkish 


Bugles, Stage & Boat Horns. 


"VexTOus BIBOR, acs, cncceatecensenciectesuie seeens$l.29, $3, $4, $5, $6, to $10 
Castanets. 

Cocoa, Boxwood and Ebony at $1, $1,25 and $1.50 per set. 
Clarionets. 


(A, B flat, C, D, E flat and F.) 
r eee are (different letters) = oe | 


different letters) 


3 German eves ae 
13 Cocoawood ...... 


= Mouth Pieces........... 
t Clasps for Reeds... 


Concertinas. 


Imitation Rosewood 10 to 20 keys ... 
Rosewood 10 and 20 keys. 


Double-Basses, Bows, ete. 


Double-base 3 and 4 strings. rx 
= + Bridges....... -00 
: z Bows. eed 2,50 to 3.50 
Rosin 50c, Bow Hair.. 75 
Ist, or G String e100; 2d, or D..... 1.50 
3d, or A String 2.50; 4th, or E,........0 peau 3.50 

Drums. 

Toy Drums 9 sizes, f7OM .....cccscsecceeeees .50c to $4 each 
Tenor Drums, plain $7 and $8; “good $9.00 to $10.00 
Fancy Finished, Ae ES $25 to §40.00 
Bass Drums 25 to 36 inches.. to 20.00 
Toy Drum Sticks... 25 


Tenor Drum Sticks, plain 40¢c ; cocoa..........0+++: 1 per rate 
Fancy Sticks with Ivory & Ger. emg pe. ~*~ to $ 5.50 

Fine Ebony Sticks 1,50 to 2.00 
Base Drum Sticks... . to 1.50 


Snares 75c; Snare fasteners 75c. Cor ds, Slugs, etc, 
Drum Heads. 


14 to 16 inches, peltakin. «+. $1.00 to $125 
19to2 .. Fe is . 1.50 to 2.00 
30 34 4 a . 3.50 to 4.50 
36to40 Ee . 5,00 to 6.00 
14to16 . Sheep-sk 50to 75 
19to22 . of 9 to 1.25 
30 to 40 Ps S . 1.50 to 2,50 
Fifes. 
(B and C.) 
Maple 30c; Imitation Ebony 50c; Satinwood........0.0 
Cocoa $1; ‘Ebony $1.50; extra finish NEG. esee eevee $2.00 to $3.00 
German Silver and White Metal.. 
Bride TUCK. §..0p dG sds dekdeaheovismnicoenn ted 
Flageolets. 
(D and B,) 
Boxwood, one key os d $3.00 
tipped d 3.50 
Cocoawood, one key 2). 5.00 
ms four keys, tip 6.00 


Flutes—<A/ Sizes. 


All our Flutes, Fifes and Flageolets are of American 
make and are warranted not to crack, unless carelessly 
used, and will be exchan if found imperfect, provided 
they’ are returned in g order and within a reasonable 


time. We keep none of the cheap imported 
Boxwood, one key plain fli 8 ppee.-- aii $ 2,00 
four . tip 00 to 5.00 
Cocoawood, ONE KeY.....c002008 00to 4.00 
a four ney witho Oto 7.00 
3 4 with 10,00 
vt six keys. 00 to 15.00 
eight keys .. .00 to 20.00 
Extra finished flutes at $35 , $30, $85, 50,00 to 150.00 
13-keyed Diatonic and Boehme Flutes... 150.00 to 200.00 
Piceolos and Octave Flutes, one key ...... . 1.00to 3,00 
4 »  fourkeys..... 6.00to 8,00 
" a six keys...... 8.00to 10.00 
Fiute Swabs... 60 to 75 
Flute Boxes.... to 5,00 


Filotinas. 


A a Flutinas”.. 


‘ Bin 
Op o 
SES 
we 
Oe 


12 4 ~ ereceeeee 
French Harps, or Harmon- 
icons. : 
Twenty different sizes, from .......... panvedataadupsvensssest LO. G10 
Guitars. 


Small size for 


$5, $7, $10 and $15 


Ordinary size, 

S $7, 9 aed 10 
Good “quality pe 12, 1band 18 
Rosewood, American make 2and 25 


40 to 100 

Our Guitars are made from well seasoned wood, and 
will be found much superior to the imported Guitars, 
which are in most cases aperect: and in nine cases out 
of ten, Will split on the slightest exposure. 


Guitar Strings. 


We keep none but the best French, German and Ital- 
ian make, 
20cand $ 40 


1st or E, German 


Guitar Pegs, wood 10c and 20c each; Ivory set 
Guitar Bridges $1; pins 5c and 10c each; buttons 
Guitar Patent Heads, brass , $4; German silver 

Capo d’Astros, wooden 50c to 3C} brass......... 


Harp Strings. 


Best French and German Gut Strings, per set $3 and A 9 
Wrapped strings... 9and 10 
Harp Tuning | ELATNITNOTS, ccpseeteestscouhep ssecess piaMeosase -land 2 


Music Boxes. 


Two tunes, tin shell and wood cases. 
Ter Pa * aa 

Four . 

Larger sizes in “Rosewood Cases... 


Music Folios: 


Plain with Marble sides... 
Congo ae with ' 
Cloth 


2d or B, French. 40 
3d or G. French, 50 
4th or D best wrap) 20 
5th or « 25 
6th or E 25 
Best Italian, per set... 75 
Best French 25 
Guitar Boxes, paper ‘poards, = 50 
wooden boards... 50 

.00 

20 

00 

00 


g 
2 
i=} 
i-7) 
wo Oo 


Patent Self-binders, in marble .. $1.50 


° cloth.. 2.00 
x gilding.. 2.50 
= OTOCCO. 6.0. ceseeeere 4,00 
morocco back, lock and key, 3.50 
Music wrappers, plain, 75c and $1} MOFOCCO «.......0200 1,50 
Blank Music Books. 
Pand- Oca paper backs, 5x6}4 in.. $B 
oil-cloth backs 5x6}4 i 35 
stiff Backs, 54 x6% in 60 
- 0. 3 ‘Copying-books, 24 pages 7/6x 2 
No.2 - “ 
No, 1 a 60 « ‘ 45 
Music Paper. 
12, 14, 16, 20 and 24 Iines, best quality, per quire........... 31.00 


Cheaper grades at 7c per quire, but not recommended. 


Music Racks. 


Portable, for standing ON tables ....0eseseseeceeren$es00 £0 $3 


Pitch Pipes & Tuning Forks. 


A or C Pitch Pipes, rie A and C combined............... $ 75 
Tuning Forks, A or C 60c, Se and 1,00 


Pianos. 


New and second-hand, from..,.....ccccccesseessereeeen $200 to 
Descriptive price-lists Sent to any address on minha | ny 


Piano and Melani Comneet 


Large Rubber om ie Lem consid 
rinted... to 1a 
Small. vain ire q 
Flocked surface, smal $13; large aS 4 
Te border, = oy et eaves 
Melodeon Covers... ee ee 4, $5 andé 
Piano Stools. 
Tron frame, hatrolotl .:......:siasseliecavstdenemeneeanel 8 
as plush Sy 
Rosewood and imitation Rosewood, 10, $12 to a 
Piano Wire, all sizes, 7 tO 24, Per ID ..........2ceessesseseessesere 
Piano Tuning Hammers., Hl, $1,50 $2 and 3 
2 Z with jong” handles 1) .ceessesee 
_ 2 best American, long shape... ee 


Rosin. 


For Violin, in lump 10c; box 20c; best... 
For Doublé-Base. 


ich ieee 
§ Medium $1 ; lATGeL.........ccscoereecess dacensasseiipehe $1.50 


Tambourines. 


Tack, sheephead, 8, 10 and 11 inches 
With’ screws, sheep, 8, 1U and 11 inches 


Small 75¢c 


.$ 75 to $1.00 
7 +30 


Fancy pala PALE vs = 
Extra rosewood 4 
Tambourine Heads, sheep 75;  calf-ski 


Violins; Bows & Trimmings. 


One-half sizes, With DOW..........:.ccc00s $1.50, $2, » © Le to$ = 
Three-quarter sizes, With bow = a 3, 5to 


_ ay 4 
Pegs per se 
« _ ebony, 


sESRess 


Finge 
Necks $1; vi ae 
Boxes. per boards. co 

“ "fine wood, with Springs... 


se 


Violin Saath 


1st or E, best German, 20c; Ttalian.. 
2d or A, best French, 20c; "Italian... 
3d or D, best French, We } Italian... 


Sse 


4th or G, wrapped 20c; Silver... 1.00 

se set, best cuality, with’ silver 4th.. 2.00 

ee ith 20c 4th......... 3 1.3 

= French and German... 75 
“Violoncellos, Bows and 

Trimmings. 
Head, $10, $12; Patent Head.......... a. 5, to $50.00 
ello B OWS sessee TE ee $1, $1.50, 52'3, oes 
Cello Strings... Ay iie.; D, 55.3 G,4uc.; C, 

Cello Bridges, plain, 50c * finer quality... is ae 
Cello Pegs, 50c, each ; Patent Heads... DineeepSeESe TOU 
Zithers. 

Different patterns... $12, $15, to $B 
Strings, per set,....... acessscceesees G3, tO B00 


<All remittances should be made by Drafts, Registered Letters, rset Orders, All money enclosed in a letter is at the risk of the sender, 
Address C, J. WHITNEY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 


ADDENDA. 


SOoWwGsS AND BALLADS. 


0, Fair Dove, 0, Fond Dove. Ballad. F2..Gatty. 30 
A quaint and sweet little ballad; written partly in the 
minor; is singularly winning. 


Janet’s Choice. Ballad. D 3..............Claribel. 30 

Simple and taking, in that guileless, unassuming style, 
which has rendered the ballads of Claribel 50 universally 
admired. 


Strangers Yet, F 2............-. Claribel. 35 

Like all of the songs of this favorite composer, it combines 
simplicity with grace and beauty of melody; the accom- 
paniment is very easy. 


Nightfall at Sea. ED 3.............++00----- Gabriel. 
A beautiful alto song, ranging from C, below the treble 
clef, to F, fifth line. The melody is smooth and flowing, 
beautifully wedded to a beautiful poem. As really good alto 
songs are rare, this will certainly be eagerly sought for. 


35 


Looking Back. Song. Dminor3.........Sullivan. 40 

One of the finest contralto songs extant; runs from A, be- 
low the treble clef, to D, in the staff. There is a world of 
pathos and deep feeling pervading every note of a melody 
which wonderfully reveals the sentiment embodied in the 
poem. 


Just Touch the Harp Gently, My Pretty 
Louise. G3 -.-Blamphin. 30 
A pleasant, affectionate little song, of moderate difficulty. 
Jwst the thing to sing to the one you love best. Try it. 


Tired. Ballad. D 2........--.scsseeeees Lindsay. 35 

The touching plaint of one nearly through with the long, 
weary day of life; both music and words combine simplicity 
with sweetness 


Only a Lock of Hair. Ballad. G3......Claribel. 40 

One of the many rare gems produced by this well known 
and favorite artiste. We think the above is capable of its 
best interpretation when en by herself. Although per- 
haps not below her usual standard, it needs a true musician 
to bring out its best points, and make it effective; otherwise 
it would be apt to sound commonplace. 


Hiush. Ballad. D4............+0.-+00--..----Dolores. 40 

The author of the “Brook” has given us another compo- 
sition similar in style, and equally worthy of the wide popu- 
larity which greeted the first. The song in itself is oe 3 
touching, and goes to the heart; the accompaniment rather 
difficult, but very beautiful. 


Spring, Gentle Spring. Glee. B 3..........Pratt. 30 


Very suitable for clubs and gentlemen’s quartettes ; is in 
good waltz movement; light, easy and effective. 


VOCAL DULMTS.- 


I Would That My Love. F 4. Mendelssohn. 40 

One of the most beautiful of classic duets, so chaste and 
full of richness that it has never been supplanted by any- 
thing since written. If has and will occupy a favorite place 
in the repertoire of every lady musician of culture and 
taste. 


When I Know That Thou Art Near 

Ab4 30 

A duet for bass and soprano. The author's name is ample 

guarantee of its intrinsic merit. 1ts harmonies are very fine 
und strikingly effective; accompaniment also very good. 


The Two Cousins. F3.......... see-eeeGlover. 60 


A well known and universally admired humorous duet 
for soprano and alto. Two cousins, having attended a de- 
lightful ball, on returning, indulge in a good-natured badin- 
age of worcs, at each other’s expense, concerning the con- 
quests rrade by each during the evening. The words are 
full of wit, and the music sparkling and lively; accompani- 
ment simple and appropriate. 


O’ex the Hill, O’er the Dale. F 3 Glover. 60 


One of the most attractive duets ever published; indeed, 
we think Glover never produced a finer composition in the 


eee eee ere ere erewereees 


MWe. 


Pree ere were e eres eres eesseres es eeeeereessaustees 


way of a duet. It is sprightly, running over with joyous 
melody. 
Music and Her Sister Song, “D 3....... «Glover. 60 


There is a characteristic freshness and vigor about the 
compositions from this gifted author, that individualize 
them, and keep their memory green, long after songs of an 
inferior cast haye worn threadbare. For purity of thought 
and expression they stand alone. The solos in the above 
uamed are truly beautiful. 


Listen! °%Tis the Woodbird’s Song. 
Glover.... 


Scenes and voices from nature seemed but fitted to form a 
theme for song when Glover took his pen to gladden the 
world with sweet strains. The accompanimen 
contains a beautiful imitation of the bird, 


Eb 4. 


eee eee ee eee ee eee ee eeeee 


t to this duet 
} 


Greeting. Duet. Eb 4..................Mendelssohn. 35 

Another of this gifted author’s charming duets, wherein 
he seems to haye dipped his pen deeply into nature’s unfail- 
ing fount, and brought therefrom the combined beauty ot 
both poesy and song, blending with a sweetness truly en- 
chanting. : 


Duet. A4.............Mendelssohn 50 


A classical composition, lovely and beautiful, depicting in 
poaching cadences the alternations of joy and sorrow, em- 
blemized in the changing seasons, the fading flower, and the 
joyous lessons of wisdom taught by them of a bright and 
happy future. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 


Suavita Mazurka. Eb 3.... 40 


Written in a light and graceful style, combining a spright- 
ly, sparkling melody with most excellent harmony; is easy 
of comprehension, yet sufficiently showy to attract and cap- 
tivate. 


Grand Rapids Reondino. F 3........Van Horn. 35 


A very pleasant and lively composition; well adapted to | 
the wants of busy little fingers. 


Song Waves. Reverie. Eb3............McChesney. 35 


A smooth, undulating melody, carrying in its flow a song 
of grace and sweetness; is written in the author’s best style. 


Kinlock of Kinlock. Eb 3........+6..-...Moran. 35 
A well-known Scotch air; very prettily arranged with 


Autumn Seng. 


----leoubicer. 


}and of so great value is it. 


Un Songe dune Nuit d’Ete. E 6. Paraphrase 
by Sidney Smith.1 00 
This elegant paraphrase, from Mendelssohn’s * Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” abounds in beautiful conceptions of 
musical thought, and is one of the author’s most masterly 
efforts. He has wrought up his theme in a pleasing variety 
of forms, still keeping the 1dea clear and cistinct. Amatcurs 
will do well to procure and master this truly beautiful com- 
position. 


Nocturme from aboye, separate......... sso possepocewee to 
Bouquet des Fleurs. Valse Brilliant. Ab4. Mat- 
CCL 6c ccwcneubere dees d hee es sinc'g adie iis esis mumelsemine ase 1 00 


This is indeed a bouquet of sweet sounds, a fine showy 
composition, abounding in life and yivacity. The theme 
is a relief from the ordinary succession of musical phrases 


which make up so large a portion of our waltzes. ‘he 

piece well repays time consumed in acquiring it. 

Le Cloches du Miomastere. Nocturne. Dd 4. 
Wely reer tee CO Satules e deto tea dee «. 40 


One of the gems in musi¢ which never grow dim, so pure 
The Monastery Bell has been 
singing for years, and its tone is as sweet and clear as ever. 
We would say to all, learn it, and the more you play it, the 
better it will please you. 


Air du Boi Louis XIII. Glys. 40 

There is a singular quaintness and odd simplicity about 
the aDovecLaieae hae to our mind, isits chief charm. It 
possesses much of sweetness in its composition ; is wonler- 
fully effective when produced by Thomas’s magnificent or- 
chestra. 


Come Back to Erin. Transcription. F4...Kuhe. 60 


™m 


short variations. 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC. 


Our assortment of music, arranged for large and small 
orchestra and in quartett form, is very large and complete, 
containing selections from 


OPERAS, OVERTURES, MARCHES, QUICKSTEPS, 
POLEAS, WALTZES, QUADRILLES, Etc., 


And those in search of this much sought for music, will find 
just what they want in our well selected stock. One or 
more pieces will be sent on approval to those living at a dis- 
tance, if desired. We can also procure, on short notice, any 
piece published in this form, either in this country or in 


Europe. Address all orders to 
C. J. WHITNEY & CO., 
Deiroit, Mich. 
Nocturme. DD 5........--e-eeee SAoonCde eeeeee-Dohler. 40 


This exquisite gem will amply repay close study and pa- 
tient practice. For beauty of thought and harmony it 
greatly excels. 


Frolic of the Frogs. Waltz. Bd3........ Watson. 30 


A lively and vivacious little composition, in Bb, Eb and 
Ab. Playful and sprightly enough to indicate a general 
rejoicing among the old croakers and little tadpoles. Young 
players will find enjoyment and profit 1n its perusal. 


Andante. Db 3 Fairbank. 15 | 
A short but quite effective composition if carefully ren- 


dered; would be found very appropriate for the organ. Its 
harmonies and progressions are excellent. 
een das aeteee ste aee --- Fairbank. 2 


Romanza, Eb 3........ 


This companion to the Andante above mentioned may be 
had also in connection with it, as the two are also published 
in one sheet as well as separately. It does not strike us as 
being particularly notable either in harmony or melody. It 
is, however, smooth and agreeable, as well as simple. 


La Diabolique. Grand Etnde. C4.......Deybach. 65 


A most excellent study for players of some advancement, 
as adrillin repeating notes for the hand from the wrist; it 
cannot be too greatly recommended. The composer’s name 
issufficient to guarantee a just and universal appreciation of 
its worth. 


Jolly Brothers Galop. Bb 3......... +----Budick. 380 


Lively and sparkling, with a good many octaves and 
ghangesble bass. This arrangement of a well-known and 
pape ar air is more desirable and pleasing than others we 
lave seen 


One of Claribel’s best songs arranged with brilliant and 
effective variations for the piano forte. This theme is finely 
worked up in a pleasing variety of ways, still retaining its 
individuality throughout. Amateurs will derive much bene- 
fit and rae oe yes for their pains, if they procure and learn 
this delighttul production, from one of the best masters. 


Columbine. McChesney. 74 
Two original themes with variations, the first in G, 7-3 
time, the second in Bb, 3-4 time. Both themes are very ex- 
cellent, the first in the style barcarolle, smooth and flowing ; 
the variations quite elaborate, in arpeggio movement, chro- 
matic passages, broken octaves, etc. The second theme a 
largheto, resembles on old and well-known Italian air; is 
also reproduced with pleasing accuracy in the variations. 


Golden Dreams. Reverie. Eb4 McChesney. 50 

This companion piece to Columbine” is in no way ita 
inferior. It is an elegant anil desirable parlor piece for 
amateurs, combining great diversity of thought with beauty 
and sympathy of expression. Try ib. 


Aladdin Schottische, A3.. . Seifverth. 80 

A fresh and sparkling little morsel for little finvers 
to dissect; abounds in new and pe tc changes without 
difficult progressions. This with the three following pieces 
compose a very fine set of little gems, written by Carl Seit- 
ferth, very appropriately styled “ Happy Dreams.” 


Gladiator Waltz. Db3...... (at ibecaengas Seifferth. 35 

A bold and spirited waltz in Db, not intricate, but very 
entertaining. It changes from Db to Ab then hack through 
the theme to a figure in Gb; so with littic pains a modest 
performer can master the flat keys. 


Seifferth. 30 

Like the rest of this set called “Happy Dreams,” this lit- 
tle production scems admirably adapted to the wants of 
young players whose capacities are limited, and whose taste 
requires something beyond the hum-drum style of composi- 
tions which floo:l the country at the present day. They are 
both pleasing and profitable for study. 


Mandollne Waltz. F 2...............:00. Seifferth. 35 
Teachers will find this a desirable teaching piece for pupils 
in second term ; has excellent practice in sixths, grace notes 


and arpeggios. 1s full of melody and grace. 
Fiying Eeaf. C 3..... ERR ME ns Goneeunec Spindler. 380 
Ifunting Song. C3 Spindler. 30 


Above we haye two beautiful piano pieces by this popular 
author, both of which are devoid ot difficulties in perform- 
ance which may not be easily overcome, even while acquir- 
ing an acquantance with their beauty and excellence. We 
pronounce them among the best teaching pieces that have 
fallen to notice for many a Cay. 


STUDIES & BXERCISES. 


Czerny’s Etudes de la Velocite. Op. 299 Qvith 
Hamilton’s notes and nine new introductory stud- 
ies). New edition, large plate. 2 books, each.,...... 

Grand Finishing Studies. 


Ozerny’s Fifty we _ : 
ooks, each.... 


Op. 409. New edition, large plate. 


Czerny’s Fifty Stadies (Sequel to Velocite). Op. 
740. New edition, large plate. 6 books, each.......-1 


Duvernoy’s Fifteen Exercises (Ecole du Mecan- 


isme). New edition, large plate. 3 numbers, each.. 60 


Standard Music Books Published by Lee & Walker. 


Clarke’s New Method 


For the Piano Forte, 


Has just been issued. 


It contains many new and important features, and 
will institute a new era in Piano-Forte teaching. The 
work is the result of years of careful study, and is 
from the pen of a Musical Scholar who has few equals 
in the theoretical and practical knowledge of music. 


Sent by Mail, - » - Price, $3.75. 


The Music Teacher. 


By ©. Everest. 


Professor of music in the Girl’s High and Normal 
School of Philadelphia. Based on the author’s practi- 
cal experience, it contains a thorough course of practical 
rudiments in yocal music especially adapted to Semina- 
ries, Public Schools, Classes and individual scholars. 
Tens of thousands of copies have been sold, and yet 
the demand has not abated. 


Sent by Mail, Price 50 cents. 


Beauties of Strauss. 


A collection of the most popular of the polkas, 
waltzes, etc., by the world renowned Johann Strauss, 
printed from engraved plates, on fine white paper, 
every note being clear, legible and completely correct, 
with life-like likeness of the celebrated writer. 


Sent by Mail, Price, (bound tn cloth, gilt) $5.00. 


The Musical Pastime. 


Duetts for Piano and Violin, or Flute. 
By Sep. Winner. 

A new collection of popular airs arranged as Duetts 
in a easy and pleasing manner for ordinary players. 
The work consists of 224 pages of new and popular 
marches, waltzes, galops, quadrilles, cotillions, with a 
fine selection of operatic and other melodies, and par- 
ticularly adapted for the purpose. ‘he publishers 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Sent by Mail, - - Price, $2.50. 

The melodies are also all arranged separately as Solos 

for the Violin or Flute. 
eRe 3 Violin, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00. 
Sent by Mail, Price, { F lute, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00. 


The Boston Musical Treasure. 


A choice selection of Duetts, Trios and Quartettes, 
arranged for Choruses in Private, Public, Normal and 
High Schools and Seminaries, selected by Jean Louis, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. It is a particularly desirable work for all 
festive occasions and will become immensely popular. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price 60 Cents. 


Winner’s Easy Systems. 


Piano, 
Violin, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 
Violoncello, 
Music of the Dance, 
Accordeon, 


are the best books of their class ever published, con- 
taining the systems of instruction, by which those 


$5.00 Per dozen copies. 


instruments can be learned without a master, and the |. 


popular tunes of the day arranged in the easiest form. 
Sent by Mail, - Price each, 75 Cents. 


Opera. Librettos. 


The Publishers desire to direct attention to the fact, 
that they have purchased the plates of the Librettos, 
formerly issued by the American Opera Piblishing 
Company. The following list of Librettos is now ready, 
and being the text as sung by all of the Opera Compa- 
nies, and having been arranged and translated by an 
eminent classic scholar, are superior to any other edition 


Anna Bolena. « Lucrezia Borgia. 
Africaine,. Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Bohemian Girl. Linda di Chamounix. 
Ballo in Maschera. Martha. Illustrated. 
Barber of Seville. Maritani. 

Belle Helene. Marriage of Figaro. 
Barbe Bleue. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Crown Diamonds. Illustrated, Mignon. 


Crispino e la Compare. Massaniello. 
Daughter of the Regiment. Magic Flute. 

Der Freischutz. Mirella. 

Dinorah. Norma. Illustrated. 
Don Giovanni. Postillion of Lonjumeau. 
Dame Blanche. Perichole. 

Ernani. Rose of Castile. 
Favorita. Robert le Diable. 
Fidelio. Rigoletto. 

Faust. Satanella. 

Fra Diavolo. Illustrated. Stradella. 

Gazza Ladra. Sonnambula. 
Genevieve de Brabant Traviata. 

Grand Duchess. Trovatore. 

Hamlet. Tannhauser. 
Huguenots. William Tell. 
Ivanhoe. Templar and Jewess, © Zampa. 

Jewess. 


Sent by Mail, - Price each 15 Cents. 


Additions will be made to the above list as rapidly 
as new operas are announced, and the characteristic 
features of these Librettos, quality, correctness, and 
cheapness will be maintained. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


FOR 
Primary and Secondary Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - Price 15 Cents. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


For Grammar Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - Price 40 Cents. 


These books are the result of Prof. Louis’ practical 
experience as Superintendent of Music in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. The best recommendation we 
can offer for the Manuals is the fact that they were both 
adopted by the Board of Public Education of the First 
School District of Pennsylvania, and are now in use in 
all of the Public Schools. A committee of eminent 
musicians selected particularly to scrutinize Prof. Louis’ 
system as enunciated in the Manuals after a most thor- 
ough and trying examination, pronounced it indispu- 
tably the best. 


The Silver Wreath. 


A collection of Ballads, Duetts, and Trios, each ar- 
ranged with a piano accompaniment, embracing the 
more popular standard and solid songs, excluding the 
frivously sentimental, and the foolishly comic Ballads 
of the day. Every piano should havea copy. The book 
contains over fifty selections, or altogether about twen- 
ty-five dollars worth of good vocal music. 


Boards, $2.50. 
Sent by Mail, Price, | Cloth, 3.00. 
4.00. 


Gilt, 


“Perfection. 


Getze’s New School 


FOR THE 


Parlor Organ or Melodeon. 


Has attained the leading position in Organ instruction, 
and has superseded every other School and Method for 
the Cabinet or Reed Organ. Written by the eminent 
organist of Grace Church; all the errors and useless 
matter of the more primitive works have been studiously 
avoided, and practical solid hints are offered to the stu- 
dent. "Twenty thousand copies of Getze’s have been 
sold during the past six months, and its popularity is 
daily increasing. 
Sent by Mail, - - Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, 


A New Work for Church Choirs 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


By C. Everest. 

The well known ability of the editor of this book, 
carries with it the assurance, that 7HH SABBATH 
will be the best work of its class. It will be ready in 
September, and we advise leaders who purpose haying 
agood book, and one that carries its goodness from be- 
ginning to end, to send for sample sheets which are 
now ready. Neither time nor expense have been spared 
in the preparation of Tux Sapbarn, and the publishers 
have their reward in offering to the singing people of 
the country, a work pre-eminently the best in all fea- 
tures. 

Sent by Mail, Price $1.50. Sample copy Mailed for $1.00 


Price per dozen copies, $13.50. 


The Guiding Star, 


New Singing Book for Sunday Schools 
By Rev. D. C. John. 


Although this little work has been issued but a short 
time, it has met with unusual success, and thousands 
of little ones are now singing the gems of the Guip1na 
Srar. The subjects haye been admirably chosen, and 
are peculiarly adapted for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, 
Festivals, etc. Superintendents who desire to interest 
children in the Sabbath School will use the Guipine 
Star, as it contains more attractive features than any 
book of asimilar nature. Legibly printed on fine white 
paper and nicely bound, it is in all respects a superior 
Sunday School Singing Book. 

Sent by Mail, Price 35 Cts. Sample Copy by Mail 25 Cis. 


$30.00 Per Hundred. 
Lee & Walker’s Standard Editions 


of the following named works. are the best in all the 
points, which designate perfect books. 

Bertini’s Piano Forte Method..........sese0 -Price, $3.00 
Beyer’s School for Piano Forte, with Ene 


lish French, and German Text. Cloth.. te 2.50 
Hunten’s Piano Method....... decnes testes boa 2.00 
Plaidy’s Technical Studies. Boards; sodputhp s 1.50 

Clothittaiicess ciscs. .ascadesseascuareteetasectiae nee 2.00 
Burrowe’s Piano Forte Primer Pesta seosdecee ee 80 
Burrowe’s Thorough Bass Primer .........+- eer 40 
Cooke’s Vocal Method......+. deme se sea wisth sila seas 8.00 
Novello’s Vocal School.......... di cSiee canadeese mee 2.00 
National Nursery Rhymes, handsomely 

illustrated. Boards........... eesbtal caetemte ae 2.00 

Cloth gilt. v5. ..0540. sectoat steers sdvee (esbesstanee 3.00 
Beautigs pe Pur AUss. von scesessessaeentpase cases 6s 5.00 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. The A: 

Only Correct CCItION......ccerererrcessees re 4.00 
Christmas Carols, New and Old. Boar dae re 2.00 

Clothitgrilivsescs cesses ieesbesih penta oeaeere “aan 8.00 
Opeta: Librettdg.....1...ssseceresasesesveaesareaenes each, 15 


Ask for Lee & Walker’ s editions and take no other, 
being the only standard issues of the popular reprints. 
Any of the aboye works sent by mail on receipt of price, 


Lee & Walker, Music Publishers, No. 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Any of the above Publications sent by Mail on receipt of price. 
“HAPPY HOURS,’ NEW CHROMO, will be given to every subscriber to THE AMATEUR, a Monthly Journal of Art, Literature, aud Music. 


One dollar per year, single copies, 10 cts. 


—_ 


Lee & Walker's Musical Almanac sent free on application. 
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$1.00 per Year 
1o Cents per Copy. 


Terms: 


VOLUME IV. 


A Study for the Critics. 


A great king once, so I have heard, 

Went out to hunt a singing-bird 

Whose voice should be so sweet and strong, 
So fraught with all the tricks of song, 

That they who heard it would confess 

The king’s fine taste and pe7fectness 

Of judgment. And it came to pass 

That where the wind poured through the grass, 
Fringing a brooklet’s sinuous way, 

Ife saw a bird demure and gray, 

Of awkward mien and sleepy-eyed, 
Bathing in the crystal tide. 


“QO bird!” the king said, looking down, 
“A monarch [ of high renown, 

Out searching for a singing-bird 

Whose voice, the sweetest ever heard, 
Shall cheer me in my hours of gloom, 
And coax my dead loves back to bloom.” 


“Take me, O king,” the gray bird said. 
“A sad andl lonely life I’ve led, 
Singing with not a soul to hear, 

Pining for but one word of cheer.” 


“Thou!” cried the king, half in surprise, 
A sudden anger in his eyes — 

* Thou insignificant, nameless bird! 
Thouninny! Hast thou never heard 

Of my grand palace and my throne 

Of pearl and gold and precious stone ? 
Thou gray; sad-eyed, presumptuous thing! 
Thou entertain a court and king! 

Begone! Say not another word ; 

My cage must hold a royal bird.” 


There came a silken sound of wings 
Above the brooklet’s murmurings ; 
The wind fell still upon the grass 

To watch the gray bird upward pass ; 
The sunlight milder, softer grew; 
The leaves took on a tenderer hue— 
As if all nature, gently stirred, 

Bade farewell to the going bird. 


The monarch stood with lips compressed, 
Regret and choler in his breast, 

While from the sky, well sent and strong, 
Came back a Farthian shaft of song. 


Lippincott for September. 


Church and Stage Music. 

For some years past, any one may have observed 
that a certain change has taken place in musical 
composition, in so far that musicians, finding it im- 
possible to get grand theatrical music performed, 
and not choosing—some of them, at any rate—to 
descend to writing pieces of buffoonery and comic 
operettas, however profitable such works might 
prove, have turned to religious music. The public 
have followed them, and may have been beheld ea- 
gerly flocking in crowds to wherever works of this 
description were to be heard. When the impetus 
had once been given, the grand models, the master- 
pieces bequeathed by the true masters, were exhum- 
ed; they were interpreted with all requisite care, 
and the public did not fail on their part. The pub- 
lic may while away their leisure moments as they 
choose with light productions, but they always ap- 
preciate what is grand and beautiful. It is thus that 
we have seen young composers write hymns, masses 
and oratorios ; it is thus we have been enabled to 
hear a masterly work of Handel, to which there has 
now been added one no less admirable by Bach. 
What could composers do better, when discouraged 


by the difficulty of ever beholding their works play- 
ed at one or other of our two great musical theaters, 


which were generally kept open with old stock | 


pieces ? Ought they to have gone with the stream ; 


ought they, deserting true music, to have thought | 
only of their pecuniary interest and have written for | 


the small theaters ? 
there are even some who have done so to advan- 
tage. But whither did it lead? To an ephemeral 
popularity and a money success ; both highly tempt- 
ing, it is true, and it is meritorious to know how to 
resist them. 

Religious music, however, had aright to this kind 
of reparation. We must not forget that all the 
great masters have paid tribute to it, and that it was 
by sacred compositions that the majority of them 
began. Run through the biographies of celebrated 
composers ; read the catalogue of the works they 
left. 
music and theatrical scores, many and many relig- 
ious works, such as motets, hymns, psalms, miscr- 
eres, stabats, requiems, masses, oratorios, ete. 
There are some masters, notably among the Italians, 
who especially cultivated this branch of the art. 
Such as Marcello, Palestrina, Martini, ete. Scarce- 
ly any composers have attempted the stage before 
first rendering themselves known by something re- 
markable in the way of sacred music. They were 
going back to the origin of music. Who does 
not know that musical notes were named by a monk, 
Guido d’Arezzo, after the initial syllables of a can- 
ticle? Who does not know that, in Italy, the cra- 
dle and temple of music, composers retained, up to 
the middle of the present century, the name of 
chapel masters, even When they no longer wrote for 
aught but the stage? It is a strange circumstance, 
too, that composers not professing the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. should, like those who did profess it, be 
seen paying their tribute to art, by writing, for a 
church which was not their own, pages of sacred 
music, and even masses! People are not generally 
acquainted—I am now speaking of the public pro- 
perly so-called—with anything more than some few 
works which have remained celebrated, and are per- 
formed pretty often. To cite one or two,we may men- 
tion the Stabat,of Pergolese,the Requiem of Mozart,the 
Messe du Sacre of Cherubini, the Miserere of Pales- 
trina, oratorios by Mendelssohn, etc., and more re- 
cently, Rossini’s Stabat Mass, and three sacred 
choruses, with names borrowed from the three 
theological virtues. But the number of fine sacred 
musical composition is very considerable. We re- 
peat it purposely: it is rare for a composer not to 
have one such work among his musical luggage ; 
itis rare for him not to have essayed the sacred 
branch of his art. Take the Dictionnaire des musi- 
ciens by Fetis. You will mark one peculiarity in it. 
The majority of masters who have left a name justly 
celebrated were initiated in musical art by organists, 
and sketched out their first compositions on the pro- 
jecting shelf of an organ case. The reason is simple. 
Great cities do not enjoy the exclusive privilege of 
giving birth to musicians; some musicians have 
been born in an out-of-the-way village. The only 
master in the place is the organist ; he perceives in 
the child great aptitude, almost a vocation ; he 
teaches him the principles of his art. The child, on 


Some have followed this course; | 


You will always find, together with chamber | 
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crowing up to bea youth, writes some essays in the 
form of sacred music; Jater, when he is a man, 
he leaves the church for the stage, as he left the vil- 
lage for the city. This is the history of Verdi, and 
it is that of a great number of other composers, es- 
pecially in Italy. ; 

Latterly, betore the return towards if was appar- 
ent, sacred music was somewhat. neglected. In 
Paris more particularly, where, as in all great capt 
tals, the necessities of material existence inevitably 
triumph over noble aspirations, young composcrs 
asked themselves whether it was not more profit- 
able to write for the stage than for the altar. At the 
theater, success promised them renown, popularity, 
and perhaps—for who knows—celebrity, if the suc- 
cess were repeated; more than this, it promised 
them substantial authors’ rights, that is to say, cer- 
tain material means of existence, easy circumstances, 
or absolutely a fortune! In the church, on the 
contrary, they were merely sacrificed to art ; people 
would ‘speak of them for a day or two, and then 
came oblivion. And no pecuniary profit. The 
most fortunate could scarcely hope to derive some 
slight advantage from the sale of their works to a 
publisher courageous enough to bring them out. 
Even then the works must be really remarkable,while 
the slightest trifle for the stage would certainly 
bring the musician in so much per cent, on the sale. 
These considerations, which are not without weight, 
drove young musicians from the church and direct- 
ed them toward the stage. Hence the dearth of new 
works of sacred music. The most conscientious 
wrote a few specimens in this style, if only for the 
satisfaction of their professors ; but they did so, as 
we say, ‘in the silence of their study,” and the 
work remained sterile; when once completed, it 
was put away in a pigeon-hole of the author’s desk, 
whence it never emerged. ; 

There must, however, be a certain sentiment of 
satisfaction in treating this style of composition, be- 
cause we have seen not only pious men, like Mozart 
and Pergolese, write, during the last moments of 
their lives, the one his imperishable Stabat, and the 
other his no less celebrated Requiem, but composers 
with very little zeal in religious matters return to 
this style, towards the close of their existence, as if 
to finish their career where they commenced it, and 
at the same time draw near to God. To cite only a 
single example from among thousands, it was thus 
that Rossini, after having laid down his fertile pen 
for years, resumed it to write his fine Stabat, his 
sacred choruses, his little mass, and many other 
sacred efforts, which we shall know some day, as 
his intimate friends know now. It is, thus, also, 
that, after writing so many masterpieces, and when 
he was believed to be thinking of repose, Verdi 
composed the grand mass for Manzoni, which was 
solemnly executed at Milan on the 22d of May. 

We can only applaud his return, which has been 
apparent in France for the last few years, towards 
sacred music, and exhort yourg musicians not to 
desert a class of writing which, though not afford- 
ing, it is true, the positive satisfaction offered by 
theatrical music, possesses the advantage of elevat- 
ing the soul, and causing it to resist the temptations 
of another and very futile class of compositions, 
that of little bujfo music. We know very well that 
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we must have some of this little music : it enlivens 
and amuses us; but we must not have too much of 
it, and, at this moment especially, it is invading us 
in such force as to imperil what is grand —Art 
Musicale. 


A Hartford Amateur Performance. 


* * * TueséE parlor ballads being comparative- 


ly a new feature of social entertainment, a resume 
of the programme may be of interest. Premising 
that in these performances the piano is concealed 
from the audience, and that on this océasion it ac- 
companied a soprano voice of rare sweetness and 
clearness of enunciation, and that the characters in’ 
costume go through in pantomime the story of the 
song as its words rise and fall upon the ears of the 
audience, we will raise the curtain upon the first re- 
presentation, that of ‘ Mistletoe Bough,” which is 
the modern name of the sweet and sad old story of 
Genevra. At the rise of the curtain the blooming 
young bride and Lovell stand in the center of the 
stage at the back, with the baron and baroness on 
their left, while the stage is crowded with a brilliant 
array of knee-breeched gentlemen, and ladies with 
powdered hair and brilliant costumes of the older 
day, who are going through the last figures of a co- 
tilion. 
“The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, : 
The holly branch shone on the old oak wall; 
And the baron’s retainers were blithe and gay 
And keeping their Christmas holiday.” 
At a pause in the dance young Lovell leads his bride 
to the baron, her father, who salutes her with pater- 
nal pride, and the dance goes on till the bride again 
comes forward with her lover. 
“Tm weary of dancing, now,” she cried; 
“Tiere tarry a moment. Pll hide, Vl hide! 
And, Lovell, b+ sure thou'rt the first to trace 
The clew to my secret lurking place.” 
And, pointing over her shoulder, she runs off to the 
right, tossing a kiss to Lovell as she disappears. 
The dancers go out, one by one, and a sad expres- 
sion comes over Lovell’s face as the music sinks into 
a lower key and the lights burn dim, while the air 
seems filled with a presage of gloom, as the curtain 
drops. 

In the second scene, an old garret, the bride en- 
ters hastily, and, after seeking one or two hiding 
places, draws a chair up to a heavy old oaken chest, 
and raising the lid with difficulty, steps in and very 
gracefully draws her veil and wedding drapery 
about her, and then, as the chorus is heard singing 
in the distance, announcing the approach of the 
seekers she lets the lid fall heavily with a thud, 
that sounds like the knell of despair. The dancers 
enter, close followed by Lovell, and search every- 
where but in the musty old chest, that is firmly fast- 
ened by its spring lock, and then retire with down- 
cast faces. Inthe third scene a group of children 
are playing “thread the needle” in the old garret, 
when Lovell, now an old man, enters, crosses the 
stage heavily, sits down and bursts into tears as one 
of the children climbs into his lap, which (though 
it was not *‘in the bill”) leads the little one to genu- 
ine tears of sympathy as she sees the old man’s 
grief, while the rest sing:— 

“See, the o'd man weeps for his fairy bride, 

O! the mistletoe bough!’ 
The children resume their game, when one of them 
strays off to the old chest and punches in the decay- 
ing lid. A cry of surprise brings the other children 
tothe spot, when the old man rises and crosses to 
the chest, starts back with horror, then inserts his 
hands, and with trembling fingers, holds up the faded 
bridal wreath that lies by the side of the mould- 
ering skeleton, and falls on the ruin of the chest as 
the song dies out: — 

“O! sad was her fate! in sportive jest 

She hid from her lord in the o!d oak chest; 

It closed with a spring! and her bridal b oom 

Lay withering there in a living ton b. 

Oh! the mistletoe bough!” 

That the audience might have a more cheery pic- 
ture to look upon, the next presentation was of ‘“Ig- 
norance is Bliss,” a French peasant scene. 


Tue Macic Fiure.—Mozart is said to have been 
drunk when he wrote ‘‘ The Magic Flute,” and it is 
known that he wrote it to please those who were not 
judges of good music. Consequently it is at inter- 
vals absurd, unintelligible, dull and dreary—but for 
all that it has divine melody. It was produced here, 
by German singers, in 1838; in 1849 at Drury Lane, 
also by Germans; in 1851, Grisi and Mario being 
Pamin and Zamino and since then on very frequent 
occasions. We had it on Saturday night at Drury 
Lane, in splendid “form,” with Tietjens as Pamina, 
Trebelli-Bettini, Risareli, and Marie Roye as the 
three ladies of the Queen of Night, Singelli as the 
(Jucen, and Bentham as Zamino. It was wonderful. 


The Germ of the “ Marseillaise.”’ 


SoME very fine phrases have been uttered concern- 
ing the spontancous origin of the *‘ Marseillaise,” in 
the midst of the revolutionary ferment, and the page 
which Lamartine consecrated to the subject cannot 
be read without emotion. 

But, artistically, a man belongs to his own age; 
he is indebted to it for genuine inspiration, and, even 
though he be really and truly a genius, he always 
appropriates some idea, some form, or some com- 
bination, which he requires, and transforms it after 
his own manner, without giving a thought as to 
whence it came. Where should we seek for the 
musical origin of the ‘‘ Marscillaise,” if not in the 
circumstances of the author’s own country and 
time 2? With a view of finding traces of it even in 
Germany, an claborate comparison was instituted 
between the ‘* Marseillaise”” and other productions; 
but the comparison, though interesting and ingeni- 
ous, is sterile, in so far as it exhibits the poet-niusi- 
cian intent on compiling old masses and old motets, 
till he discovers in them the necessary means for 
stimulating his own imagination. 

A man comes across immediate and familiar 
sources of inspiration, without, so to speak, being 
aware of the fact; he commences by assimilating 
them, and then, under certain given circumstances, 
his imagination soars boldly upwards, and rises to a 
height which leaves far beneath it the incentives 
which first inspired him. 

Has the reader ever attentively gone through the 
lyrico-dramatic repertory of the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, and above all, the scores, then all the fashion, 
of Nina, Camille, Alexis, Guludre and twenty others, 
from the light and easy pen of Dalyrac? 

Is the reader acquainted with the opera of Raoul 
de Crequi, performed for the first time, at the Itali- 
ens, Paris, the 18th of October, 1789? The origin 
of the ‘‘ Marseillaise” is clearly apparent in it, as 
regards both the words and the music. 

Save for the difference of key, Rouget de Lisle 
appropriates note for note the concluding bars of 
Raoul de Crequi. In the dialogued motives which 
follow it is casy to recognize certain elements that 
helped to form the rest of the French revolutionary 
hymn; thus we, may cite among other things, the 
modulations on the words, ‘‘ Frappon ces perfides 
soldats,” which leads up to a general outburst We 
have the same harmonic process ending in the same 
result. 

Lastly, there is the cry, ‘Aux armes!” set in the 
one case, toa long chord on the tonic, and in the 
other, to a similar harmony followed by the domi- 
nant. 

An imitative movement crops up in both themes: 
“ Marchons!” says the quartet, with the reply, from 
the chorus, ‘* G’est !ennemi.” ‘‘ Marchons,” says in 
its turn, the national hymn of France, repeating in 
canon the same subject. 

The peroration offers only distant analogies. Da- 
layrac winds up with repetitions of phrases, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the day. Rouget de Lsle, 
having reached the apogee of lyrical expression, 
ends energetically and laconically with four bars. 

With regard to the words, they are marked, like 
those of the ‘* Marscillaise,” with an openly seditious 
character; they consist, moreover, of eight syllables 
with alternate rhymes, and contain three words 
absolutely identical: *‘ Marchon !” “Aux Armes,” 
and ‘“‘ Sang.” 

Here are the two texts: 

Protegez sa faible innocence, 
Loin de ces lieux guidez Gez pus; 
Puis. libres dans notre vengeance, 
Frappon ces perfides soldats. 
MARCHONS, avancons, AUX ARMES! 
Vengeons tous, amis, 


Le SANG «les Crequis. 
* * * * * * * 


Ailons. enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de la gloire est arrive; 
Contre nous de la tyrannie 
Leetendard sang'ant est leve 


AUX ARMES, citoyens, 
Formez vos battaillons ! 
MARCHONS, qwun SANG impur 
Abreuve nos sillons! 

I said that Ruwoul de Crequi dates from 1789 The 
“ Marscillaise ” dates from 1792. There is, conse- 
quently, only a difference of three years. Rouget 
de Lisle certainly heard Dalayrac’s opera several 
times, and, perbaps, it was in 1792 included in the 
repertory of the Theater at Strasburg, where the 
poet-musician then resided. 

An inperceptible atom, a small germ, I repeat, 
absorbed unconsciously or involuntarily in the mind, 
suffices to give life to a masterpiece. 

Every one who investigates the subject will share 
our opinion that it was Dalayrac who involuntarily 
supplied the inspiration for the immortal patriotic 
song of France.—Cor, London Mus. World. 


The Oldest American Pipe Organ. 


JAMES HlAmEr, of Cookstown, Fayetie county, 
Pa., writes to the editor of the Cincinnati Times: 
‘ Lately I saw a statement in the daily Zimes to this 
effect: That there was a pipe organ in Boston, owned 
by the Universalists, and that it was the oldest organ 
made in the United States. I think there is a 
mistake in that statement, as I will proceed to show:. 

“A young man by the name of Joseph Downer 
came from Boston about or before the commence- 


ment of the Revolution, and resided for a short - 


time in Elizabethtown, Allegheny county, Pa., then 
left that place, which is on the banks of the Monon- 
gahela river, and came to this place (Cookstown), 
which also borders on the same river, in Fayette 
county, Pa., and after a short time he purchased 
property and commenced to erect a cotton manu- 
facturing establishment, a small one, to be sure, but 


considered a grand concern in those days; the first ° 
one, I think, that was built west of the Allegheny 


mountains, and it commanded the notice and admir- 
ation of the people who came to see it from far and 
near. I saw the same establishment, it may be fifty 
times, before it went out of existence, for as time 
progressed other factories began to be erected, and 
left this one somewhat in the rear. I am residing 
within one-half mile of the place at the present 
time. I also purchased a small piece of land from 
said Joseph Downer, on the Ist of January, 1838, 
and he died on the 14th of February, the following 
month, and was interred in the public burying 
ground of this place. I wasin the graveyard to-day 
to see his age at his death. A granite slab covers 
his remains. He was seventy-one years of age at his 
death. Wis wife survived him fourteen years, and 
both were interred under the same slab, side by side. 
He is the person that made the first pipe organ that 
the people of western Pennsylvania have any 
knowledge of being made at or about that time. 
He commenced to make his organ some time after he 
was married, and when finished it was a wonder to 
ihe people, for they came from far and near to licar 
the organ played upon. And just here 1 will relate 
an anecdote: It is said at one time some persons 
had come some fifteen or twenty miles to hear the 
organ played upon; warming-pans appeared to have 
been common in those days (but the writer never 
saw one), and one was hanging by the wall; so the 
strangers inquired if that was the organ, and they 
were told that it was the identical organ 

““« Well,’ they said, ‘we have come a long way to 
hear it.’ 

* * Well,’ said Mr. Downer, ‘I am somewhat timid 
or bashful in playing the organ before the people, 
but 1 will take it into the next room, and there play 
it for you.’ 

‘“So he took the warming instrument into the 
other room and played a few tunes on the orgun, 
then brought the thing back and hung it up in its 
proper place. The strangers were highly delighted, 
but were filled with wonder and amazement that so 
small a thing could make so much and so beautiful 
anoise. But after the laugh was over, he took the 
strangers into the other room and showed them the 
real organ, and played and sang to their entire satis- 
faction. 

“7 have heard it perhaps a hundred times; have 
sung with it sometimes, and can see the identical 
instrument any time in five minutes walk. The 
aforesaid Joseph Downer was a genius, otherwise 
he would never have undertaken to build a pipe 
organ some seven or eight feet high, by six or seven 
broad; and we, the people in this neighborhood, 
think he is entitled to the credit of making the first 
organ that was made after independence.” 


Ole Bull as a Violinist. 

Amone@ living violinists, Ole Bull represents the 
bizarre type of which Paganini was an exemplar, 
without, however, possessing the supreme power that 
dignified even the eccentricities of that artist. Yet 
he is a man of unquestionable genius, and has trod- 
den closely in the footsteps of the wizard whom he. 
sold his last shirt to hear in his youthful days. His 
career has been a long romance, such as no novelist 
would dare to depict for fear of being charged with 
improbabilitics. Born ina Norwegian winter sixty- 
four years ago (1810), he has the ardent temperament 
of the sunny south. His early artistic aspirations, 
were thwarted by family and fricnds, and, even the 
great violinist, Spohr, with whom he wished to study, 
gave him such a chilling reception that in a moment 
of despondency he gave up music for the law. 
Returning to his first love, an unfortunate duel, in 
which he mortally wounded his antagonist, compel- 
led him to leave the country. In Paris, where he 
next went, poor and unknown, he was reduced to 
great extremities, and, at last, being robbed of every- 
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suicide by jumping into the Scine. Rescued from 
a watery grave, his condition excited the sympathy 
of an old lady, widow of Comte Faye, who recog- 
nized in his features a striking resemblance to her 
dead son. ‘Taking him into her house, she assisted 
him so liberally that he was enabled to make his 
first appearance in public as a violinist, and the 
romance was completed by his marriage to her daugh- 
ter. The most brilliant successes soon awaited him 
in Italy, where he recalled Paganini, and was em- 
braced by Malibran on the stage at Naples. He 
afterward made frequent and successful professional 
tours through Europe, and had an enthusiastic 
reception in this country. These musical expedi- 
tions were varied by a campaign in Algeria against 
the Kabyles, and the establishment of a theatre in 
his native Bergen. He cherished plans for the ad- 
vanced culture of his countrymen, and among them 
endeavored to establish a school of literature and 
art, but his prospects were blighted by the introduc- 
tion of political sentiments into the performances 
at his theatre that brought him into collision with 
the police. These troubles resulted in serious losses, 
which, together with the death of his wife, led to 
his revisiting this country in 1852, and forming in 
Pennsylvania the Norwegian colony whose failure 
again sent the unfortunate artist into the world to 
repair his shattered fortunes. He met with great 
success in his concerts, but in an evil hour leased, in 
1854, the New York Academy of Music, and under- 
took the management of Italian opera. The disas- 
trous result of this enterprise caused him to return 
to Europe, where he acquired enough to enable him 
to settle down in this country, where he has passed 
some of the most eventful years of his life. Among 
the testimonials which he has received during his 
long career, one of the most interesting is a violin 
which he exhibited at a conversazoine of the Musical 
Society of London, in January, 1862. This celebrat- 
ed instrument was made by Gaspar di Salo, the 
most distinguished of early makers, with caryatides 
by Benvenuto Cellini, carved by order of Cardinal 
Aldobrandini, who presented it to the museum of 
Innspruck. When that city was assaulted by the 
French in 1809, the museum was plundered and the 
violin carried to Vienna, where the Councilor Rhe- 
hazek placed this unique gem in his collection of 
ancient musical instruments, refusing to sell it at 
any price. He left it, by will in 1842, to Ole Bull, 
wlto was the first to test its powers. The distin- 
guished Norwegian has another violin by this maker 
which is his favorite instruament.—Lippincott’s for 
September. 


Queen Isabeila’s Piano. 


Wien Serrano was Regent of Spain, among the 
on dits that passed current was the following : 

Madame Serrano, as wife of the regent, occupied 
the apartments in the royal palace of the ex-queen, 
and no doubt she was well pleased with her resi- 
dence, for the rooms were most luxuriously furnish- 
ed. But soon after the regent’s occupancy of the 
palace, Isabella demanded the restitution of such 
of her private property as it contained, and tlre 
Spanish nation was in no wise disposed to withhold 
any thing from her that she could jusily Jay c'aim 
to ; all was to be forwarded to her, to the very last 
article. 

Load after load of boxes and bales was carted to 
the depot, to be forwarded to Isabella by rail, and 
among the articles sent there were not a few that 
the new occupants of the palace were very sorry to 
be deprived of. After atime the ex-queen made a 
demand for several things that were wanting, espe- 
cially for a piano that a musical association, of 
which she had been the patroness, had presented 
her with. 

The instrument was very richly ornamented with 

old, and bore on the front side a beautiful medal- 
lion set with diamonds. It was, said Isabella, when 
she left Madrid for a watering-place near the French 
line, in her private apartments. But Madame Ser 
rano knew nothing of—had not seen it—and the 
whole palace was ransacked for the lost piano, yet 
it was nowhere to be found. The dethroned queen, 
however, insisted that the ‘‘ valued souvenir” should 
be restored to her. The consequence was, that the 
situation became embarrassing for Serrano vis-a-vis 
of his afore-time patroness, and all the more so as it 
was said that the piano was in the late quceen’s 
apartments when the Serrano family moved into 
them. Serrano even hunted through the palace 
himself for the lost instrument, and, although Mad. 
ame Serrano assured him that it was not in her 
rooms, he included them in his search, being haunt- 
ed by a dim recollection that he had seen it some- 
where. Finally his threats and entreaties drew from 
his consort the humiliating confession that she, in a 


momentary pecuniary embarrassment, had sold the 
piano. The scene that followed in the Serrano 
household is said to have been much more animated 
than edifying ; but the regent knew now, at least, 
where to look for the missing ‘ souvenir,” which 
was a great point gained. 

He immediately sent a confidential agent to the 
purchaser, in order to buy it back again ; but—O 
monstrous !—the instrument had already become so 
demoralized, so plebian, as to be the inmate of a 
coffee-house, after having been robbed of its costly 
ornamentation of gold and diamonds, which had 
been disposed of to a jeweler. What was to be 
done ?» The chronique scandaleuse of Madrid had al- 
ready taken up the subject, and therefore there was 
no time to be lost. Serrano’s agent repaired to the 
coffee-house and offered double the sum for the piano 
that was paid for it ; but the cunning landlord de- 
clared that he could not do without it, and consent- 
ed to part with it only when five times the sum he 
had paid was offered him. 

Now the jeweler was hunted up, and he was 
found to have as sharp an eye to business as the cof- 
fee-house man. He expressed a thousand regrets 
that he had already melted up the gold and disposed 
of the diamonds ; he added, however, that it would 
be possible to reproduce the ornamentation even to 
the smallest detail, as, on account of the beauty of 
its design, he had made a careful sketch of it. This 
statement looked rather improbable ; but the piano 
must be forthcoming, cost’ what it would, and that, 
too, exactly in its original dress, in order to avoid 
the threatened scandal. The jeweler’s demands 
were acceded to, and in a remarkably short space of 
time the instrument, carefully packed, was returned 
to the palace, where it is said to have been finally 
discovered in an out-of-the-way corner, together 
with other of the ex-queen’s personal belongings. 

When the fearfully mistuned piano, that had cost 
the regent so much money and had made him so 
much trouble, was finally forwarded to its owner, 
he felt greatly relieved. And the piano, however 
much out of tune it was, probably found its wonted 
harmony sooner than did the little domestic circle 
in which it had caused such an unharmonious énter- 
mezzo.— Appletows Journal. 


Biography in Brief. 


Tue following points in the lives of eniment com- 
posers and musical artists may be acceptable to 
many readers who are interested in the old masters. 

John Sebastian Bach was born in 1685, at Eisen- 
ach, and died in 1750. 

Ludwig Von Beethoven was born in 1770, at 
Bonn, on the Rhine, and died in 1827. 

Meyerbeer was born in 1794, at Berlin. 

Franz Schubert was born 1797, near Vienna, and 
died in 1828. 

Geo. Frederick Handel was born in 1684, at Ifalle, 
and died in 1759. 

Francis Joseph Haydn was born in 1732, 
ran, near Vienna, and died in 1810. 

Robert Schuman was born in 1810, at Zwickau, 
in Saxony, and dicd in 1856. 

Franz Liszt was born in 1811, at Raeding, in Hun- 
gary. 

John Strauss, the elder, was born in 1804, at Vien- 
na, and died in 1849. 

Giovanni Paisiel'o was born in 1741, at Tarento, 
and died in 1816. 

Bartholdy Felix Mendelssohn was born in 1809, 
at Hamburg, and died in 1847. 


Wolfgang Gottlieb Mozart was born in 1756, at 
Salzburg, and died in 1791. 

Christopher Gluck was born in 1714, at Werden- 
wanger, in upper Palatinate, and died in 1787. 

Gioacchino Rossini was born in 1792, at Pesaro, 
on the Gulf of Venice. ; 

Gaetano Donizetti was born in 1799, at Bergamo, 
and died about 1850. 


Vincent Bellini was born in 1802, at Catania, and 
died in 1885. 

Ignaz Pleyel was born in 1757, near Vienna, and 
died in 1831. 

Jarl Maria Von Weber was born in 1786, at Eutin, 
in Holstein, and died in 1826. 

Henry Purcell was born in 1658, at London, and 
died in 1695. 

Nicolo Paganini was born in 1784, at Genoa, and 
died in 1840. 

Ole Bull (Bornemann) was born in 1810, at Ber- 
gen, Norway. 

Madame Malibran was born in 1804, at Paris, and 
died in 1886. 


at Roh- 


““Sacnep” Sone.—A common-sense listener thus 
describes the performance of some of our popular 
church music, and the effect produced upon his mind: 
“The solemn worship of God was introduced by a 
solo, ‘ Consider the Lilies,’ performed by the leading 
singer of the choir, and gracefully accompanied by 
the organ. So far as the music was concerned, it 
was beautifully and faultlessly rendered. The effect 
upon my own mind, however, was anything but 
devotional. The singer commenced, ‘ Consider the 
lilies of the field,’ etc., and when she came to the 
application, itran thus: ‘* And yet I say unto you— 
that even Solomon in all his glory—was not arrayed 
—was not arrayed like one of these—was not 
arrayed (interlude by the organ)—was not arrayed 
(interlude by the organ) like one of these’ And 
then she went back again, and asseverated, in the 
most emphatic manner, ‘I say unto you that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed—was not 
arrayed—was not arrayed—was not arrayed’ (pause) 
until I began to despair for poor Solomon, lest he 
should never get the very first of his garments on. 
There was yet another piece of church—not sacred 
—music, in which the soprano led off with the 
announcement, ‘I will wash; and then came in the 
contralto, ‘I will wash;’ and then the tenor, ‘1 will 
wash;’ and then from the profoundest depths comes 
up the guttural of the basso, saying also, ‘I will 
wash;’ and last of it they strike in together, crying 
out in concert, ‘I will wash.’ No one could imagine 
that in this singular and oft-repeated announcement 
of an intended ablution was rendered a sacred song 
for the spiritual edification of a Christian congrega- 
tion of those solemn words of the Psalmist, ‘I will 
wash mine hands in innocency; so will I compass 
thine altar, O Lord!” 


DIFFICULTIES ON THE OPERATIC STAGE.—Musical 
critics would be less exacting were they to consider 
well the difficulties to be overcome in making success 
on the lyric stage. They might also bear in mind 
how very few first-class singers there are in the world 
who are great actors as well. Indeed it is claimed 
by those capable of judging, that the operatic drama 
is, in some respects, the highest form of dramatic 
art. A dramatic tragedian, when he has learned 
the words of his part, is left to his own discretion as 
to the tones of voice, the pauses, emphasis, and 
inflections to be employed. The operatic tragedian, 
on the other hand, must not only learn the words of 
his part, but must commit to memory a prodigious 
number of notes; must, in the very whirlwind of 
his passion, remember not only those notes, but the 
notes of other performers with whom he sings in 
concerted music; must watch the conductor’s baton 
and regulate his utterances by his beat; must count 
the bars and fractions of bars during “rests,” and 
remember * cues” to be given by various instruments 
in the orchestra. The mental effort in the latter case 
is evidently doubled, and the operatic tragedian who, 
under these disadvantages, can display the highest 
dramatic qualities, may fairly boast himself the 
superior of the purely dramatic tragedian. That 
such instances have existed cannot be disputed. No 
tragic acting since the world began has ever sur- 
passed the Morino Faliero of Lablache, or the Norma 
of Grisi, and, although these may be rare instances, 
they are not the only ones.— Buffalo Express. 


Tur HuMBLE OricIN oF soME SweEET Music — 
Samuel Woodworth Cozzens, in ‘‘Three Years in 
Arizona and Mexico, speaks of the mission church 
of San Xavier del Bac and says: ‘‘In the evening 
I attended service, and was surprised and delighted 
by the music; it was novel and charming When 
the priest reached a certain portion of the service 
the air seemed suddenly filled with the warbling of 
ten thousand birds, whose melodious notes rose and 
fell and swelled and lingered through the arched 
passages of the church; now dying away, as in the 
far distance, and again approaching near and nearer, 
until the very air seemed resonant with the notes of 
the sweetest feathered songsters. Again I heard it, 
but so. exquisitely soft and low that its cadences 
more resembled the wailings of an Aolian harp than 
music created by human agency. Once more it 
swelled into grand and lofty pxeans of praise, until 
it seemed that such exquisite music must be created 
by a celestial choir. As soon as we could withdraw 
from the service we ascended the gallery of the 
church, and here we found, lying flat on their faces 
upon the floor, a dozen or more youths, before each 
one of whom stood a small cup of water, in which 
was inserted one end of split reeds of different 
sizes, the other end of the reed being held in their 
mouths, and blowing through it they produced the 
sweet sounds which so enchanted us. It seemed 
impossible that such delicious music could be pro- 
duced by such simple instruments.” 
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The Opera of Alcestis. 


THE story of the origin of the opera of ‘‘Alcestis,” 
like that of the Muarsellaise, comes from the domain 
of romance ; and a novel, recently published, pur- 
ports to give the authentic narration. The score of 
the opera was burned in the conflagration of the 
opera-house at Dresden a few years ago, and the 
score of the opera and the opera-house went out 
of existence together. 

Joaquin Dorioz, the composer of ‘‘ Alcestis,” was 
the son of a French lady who was noted for her 
literary and musical accomplishments, and a German 
baron who loved music for the pleasure it gave him. 
He intended, after his young wife died, to give Joa- 
quin, the only child, a musical education, but to 
keep him in the ranks of the amateurs and never 
permit him to dishonor the family by making art his 
profession. But the baron, too, died; and Joaquin 
was taken to the great family mansion, where there 
were high-born aunts who were terrified at his fancy 
for his violin, and deprived him of his instrument. 
The poor boy, with neither love nor sympathy to con- 
sole him, grew wretched, and decided to run away 
from his uncomfortable home, and run away he did, 
going to Dresden. 

On reaching Dresden he most naturally drifted in- 
to the company of the musicians who swarmed in the 
city, and his friendless condition soon becoming 
known to them, they took him under their patron- 
age and shared with him the best they had of 
shelter, food, instruction and work. He came finally 
to a place in the court choir at Dresden, under the 
instruction of the famous Adolphus Haas, the popu- 
lar composer of Saxony, the capellmeister of Dresden 
and a great authority in music. It was here that he 
met with Liza Vaara, a tall, dreamy beauty, and— 
the old, old story,—they were soon terribly in love 
with each other. They lived with kind people, who 
helped them and loved them; they worked hard, 
lived simply, sang daily in the choir. While dll this 
was in progress, Joaquin made rapid progress on his 
violin. Indeed, that progress was such that he soon 
received appointment as chamber musician to the 
Count Lichtenberg, a musical fanatic of the town. 
Ife lived in the Count’s family, was admired and 
petted, and, as a matter of course, fell in love with 
the Count’s daughter Cecile. This event gave him 
but little trouble, for he still loved Liza. For her 
his love was calm and constant; for Cecile his 
passion was so great that it shook his very life. 


quin, was a lover of art, and of music and of literary 
pursuits. So they read and sung and played together; 
and it was from the classics in which they delyed 
that they unearthed the story of Alcestis. The 
monk proposed that they should together make an 
opera of the theme; he writing the libretto and Joa- 
quin the music. To this they gave themselves, so 
that the libretto was finished and the music begun, 
when the siege of the city commenced and the Count 
carried his musician away, first to Italy, and then to 
Vienna. At the Austrian capital Joaquin was flat- 
tered, and was artistically successful. But he 
longed for Dresden again, for the good old capell- 
meister and his vivacious wife; yea, even for Liza, 
whom he called his sister, and whose glorious voice 
and admirable training had made her, in his absence, 
the favorite singer of Dresden. His life in Vienna 
was not profitable to him. ~He had no lack of plau- 
dits for his publie performances, but he had no sym- 
pathies and no intimacies with his hearers. , Flattery 
palled upon him, honest praise no longer brought 
pleasurable sensations and he was even beginning to 
tire of his once loved profession, when he chanced to 
hear the ‘‘Orfeo” of Gluck, who was then the idol 
of Europe, and his inspiration and ardor and love 
for his vocation were all renewed. 

Finally, he hastened back to Dresden, arriving on 
the last might of the season of opera. Liza was the 
shining star of the performance. She was as beauti- 
ful as ever, and her voice was richer than before. 
Besides, he found that she was as good as she was 
gifted, and in the repose of her nature, the turbu- 
lence of his own found peace. They renewed their 
old work, and Joaquin, encouraged by Liza, estab- 
lished popular concerts in the little theatres of the 
suburbs, and the gardens. Liza sometimes sang, 
and her brilliant voice made her hearers’ pulses 
thrill. The crowd at the concerts was dingy and 
smoky, but there was music in it, and at once an 
understanding sprang up between the young violin- 
ist and his hearers. Week after week he played to 
them—at first familiar airs, and then led them up to 
Handel, Bach and Hayden, and they followed enthu- 
siastically. Gradually other listeners came, artists 
and amateurs from the world of fashion, and this 
polite element increased at every concert. His suc- 
cess was assured, and his life was happy, when the 
destroyer came again. The Count had returned to 
Dresden and brought Cecile with him. Joaquin was 
again her slave, and Liza, with womanly instinct, 
soon divined the secret of their hearts, and finding 
this, discovered for the first time the secret of her 
own. There was trouble here, of course. In 
anguish Joaquin finished his opera of Alcestis. It 
met with the approval of the capellmeister’s wife— 
his steadfast friend, but the capellmeister witheld 
his praise, until one day Gluck came to Dresden, 
examined the score, and made Joaquin proud and 
happy with his earnest commendation. Thus en- 
dorsed, Joaquin and Liza were anxious for its per- 
formance. But the new court director loved Liza 
and had wooed her, and in vain. Madly jealous of 
Joaquin, he rejected the opera, and used his influ- 
ence at Vienna so that it was also rejected there, 
where it had been in rehearsal and was brought to 
the verge of public performance, so that the insult 
and disappointment were all the more crushing to 
the composer. 

At this point tragedy appears. The young com- 
poser, worn by work and anxiety and disappoint- 
ment, gave way, and was dying. He did not love 
Liza as she loved him; really, he did not know how 
she loved him. He only knew that on her great, 
truce heart he rested and found peace. She knew 
how his life was bound up in his work; she knew 
its power; she knew that success would make his 
last days joyous, and perhaps prolong his life. So 
she resolved to sacrifice herself for his sake, and the 
opera was performed on condition that Liza became 
the director’s wife. Joaquin drank deep of artistic 


The Count’s secretary was a monk, who, like Joa-' triumph, and was proud of his work and of Liza, 


who interpreted so faithfully the ideal of his play. 
She left the stage with this performance, never to 
return to if, and Joaquin was’hurried away to softer 
skies, never to see Liza again. Not until he left 
Dresden was her sacrifice made known, and her 
friends kept faith with her and never told Joaquin. 
She would not have a knowledge of it cloud the 


happiness of his waning life,.and in ignorance of | 


the sublime offering of his dearest earthly friend, he 
died. 

This is the story of the opera ‘‘ Alcestis,” and it 
would seem most appropriate that a work which 
came into existence at the cost of so much misery 
and anguish should meet its fate amid the war of 
flames and crash of walls upon the very spot which 
gave it birth. 


The Orchestra in the Theatre. 


Tur New York Times lifts up its voice against the 
orchestra in the theatre. The long waits between 
the acts it admits are a great nuisance, but this nui- 
sance, it declares, is not mitigated by noisy wind in- 
struments or big drums. In the boxes, it is compe- 
tent to fill up the dreary time by conversation, but 
the theater is not a good place in which to converse 
and the majority of the audience must sit quiet be- 
cause talking is out of the question. It admits fur- 
ther that the music may be liked by many persons, 
especially by the gods, who are partial to music and 
are often only to be kept quiet by its means. 

We shall be obliged to take issue with the New 
York Jimes or any other advocate of the abolition 
of the orchestra in the theater. It has its place 
there, and if it sometimes oversteps the proper lim- 
its, the fault is that of the manager, and not that of 
the man of the baton. He never summons his fid- 
dlers to duty during the progress of a scene, unless 
he is directed to do so by the playwright or the man- 
ager. That they frequently direct him to interpolate 
music where it no more belongs than a living coal 
belongs in a barrel of gunpowder, all theater-goers 
will agree. Camille upon the stage dies to the 
tremulous notes of a violin, and the subdued moans 
of a violoncello; it probably never happened in real 
life, that a band of musicians were summoned to her 
bedside as she breathed her last. The red handed 
villain of the play goes into the lonely wood and 
waylays his victim to the drumming and strumming 
of a dozen or two of fiddle strings; but the red 
handed villain of real life, when he goes out to kill 
his man, leaves his musicians at home. As it is the 
mission of the stage to hold the mirror up to nature, 
of course we need no music to aid in the effect of 
death and murder. In this respect, music is out of 
place in a theater; but though it is a custom more to be 
honored in the breach than in the observance, it has 
been so long a tradition of the stage that it would 
not be easy to dispose of it. 

But the orchestra, we must contend, is a legitimate 
adjunct of the theater, both before and during a 
play. The audience cannot appear simultaneously, 
and be seated in an instant. There is half an hour 
of bustle and confusion, and the mind is naturally 
more or less disturbed by it and unfitted for the 
thorough enjoyment of the play that is so soon to 
come. Then when quiet is beginning to settle down 
upon the house, the musicians take their places, and 
when their concourse of sweet sounds is ended and 
the bell rings and the curtain rumbles upward, the 
hearer is placid and serene in mind, ready for the en- 
tertainment that is to follow. 

Between the acts, the orchestra is no less useful. 
Back of the curtain which shuts the real world out of 
the mimic, there are castles to be built, forests to be 
grown, and statues to be placed. The orchestra 
then has double duty to perform; partly to please 
those who are partial to music, and partly to drown 
the sound of the saws and hammers employed in 
placing the castles and forests and statues ready for 
the ensuing scene of the play. Further, as the Zimes 
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declares, ‘“‘the theater is no place to talk, and the 
majority of the audience must sit quiet because talk- 
ing is out of the question.” This being the case, is 
not musie the most sensible, as well as the most 
pleasing and grateful occupation of the tiresome in- 
terval? We grow impatient of looking at the land- 
scape on the curtain which we have studied a hun- 
dred times already, of inspecting the back hair of 
the neighbor in front, and of dodging, in the vain en- 
deayor of seeing beyond the fearfully constructed 
and altitudinous hats of the ladies, which obstruct 
our view in all directions; but it isa delight anda 
pleasure to follow the sounds which rise from the or- 
chestra and fill the house with melody. We could 
have a theater without an orchestra of course, and so 
we could have the play of Hamlet without a Hamlet; 
but so played, who would receive the ghost, craze 
Ophelia, and question the grave-digger? 


Ir there has been any doubt as to whether Albani 
was really to become a member of the Straksch com- 
pany this season, that doubt may be dispelled, for 
the illustrated papers have commenced to give her 
portrait and her history. From these we gather 
some facts with which to refresh the recollections of 
our readers who, now that they are to hear her, will 
be glad to know all about her. Miss Emma la Jeun- 
nesse, for that is the rightful name of Mlle. Albani, 
is the descendant of an ancient Acadian family cele- 
brated in Mr. Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline.” Her 
father was an excellent musician, and, recognizing 
her talents when she was yet young, decided to give 
her a thorough musical education. For some years 
she attended the Convent of the Sacred Heart at 
Montreal, and then, by the advice of his friends as 
well as from his own desire, her father sent her to 
study music in Europe. For two years she remain- 
ed under the tuition of the celebrated Duprez, at 
Paris, at the conclusion of which time she was 
placed under the instruction of the old maestro Lam- 
perti, at Milan, who predicted for her a brilliant fu- 
ture provided she would choose the operatic stage as 
as the means of winning it. She had some girlish 
scruples in regard to the matter, which were finally 
overcome, and in 1870 she made her debut at Messina. 
So successful was she that she was immediately en- 
gaged to appear at Malta, where she was heartily wel- 
comed and greatly appreciated. Her fame soon 
spread to England and induced the director of the 
Royal Italian Opera to secure the new attraction for 
his institution. She did not immediately appear be- 
fore an English audience, but resumed her studies at 
Milan, and sang last winter in the theatre of La Per- 
gola, at Florence. The press of Italy was loud in its 
praises of the young artist, and whenever she sang 
the stage of La Pergola was carpeted with flowers. 
As Mignon she made a success of Ambrose Thomas’ 
opera, which had been condemned four times by the 
jealous Italians. In England she was almost wor- 
shiped when she sang there before the most crowd- 
ed and fashionable houses. 


8. Brarnarp’s Sons, the music publishers of 
Cleveland, send us a book of 150 pages called “ The 
Sunbeam.” The preface says: 


The endeavor has been to present from a practical 
stand-point the theory of musical notation in plain- 
ness and in simplicity. An important feature is 
that the practice and the theory, the art and the 
science, move together, leading the student through 
the consecutive steps of elementary discipline. 
The studies are written in plain counter-point, not 
in common-place harmony, and the melodies are 
constructed with reference to musical form, to sub- 
ject and answer, to the grammar and the logic of 
song. The hymn-tunes, sentences and anthems will 
be found useful studies for schools, classes and con- 
ventions; appropriate for concerts, and also adapted 
to all occasions of public worship.” 


This book can be obtained of our publishers, C. J. 
Whitney & Co., 197 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, as 
can any of the following pieces of music, also sent 
by the Messrs. Brainard 

“Mary, the Fairest,” song by M. L. W.; ‘‘A Lady’s 


No,” song by U. C. Burnap; ‘‘ Right Jolly Tars are 
We,” song by the same; a series of nine tenor songs 
by Burnap, as follows: ‘‘A Farewell,” “The Sol- 
dier’s Wife,” ‘‘My Own,” ‘“‘Love’s Land,” ‘The 
Winds,” ‘‘ My Birdie,” ‘‘Only You,” ‘t‘ Now You 
Know,” and “The Wayfarers;” ‘‘ Love in Youth,” 
in ‘‘ The Gems of English Song,” by Farnie; ‘‘ Fare- 
well to the Forest,’ a march by C. Kuppe; and 
“Sweet Little Birdie, Come Mect Me,” song by C. 
H, Irving. 


THERE was a great deal of trouble over Mr. Toole 
afew months ago. Managers tore their hair because 
he wouldn’t come to America. Then they were in 
high glee because he would come. Then they were 
in deep despair because he wouldn’t. Then they 
bounded to the summit of bliss because he would. 
And he did come, he is here, and what is the result? 
The papers are either solemnly non-committal as to 
his merits, or decidedly hostile to his claims. 
Scarcely a voice is raised in his behalf. The disap- 
pointment is thorough and complete. It is a dull 
Toole, and nobody cares now whether he goes or 
stays. Our stage is flooded with better langh-makers 
than he is, and the wonder is how we ever came to 
be so worked upon by the alternating news of his 
visit to America. But Toole, like many another im- 
portation, has in the business of the stage been a liv- 
ing manifestation of the old couplet, that the cat 
doth play and after slay; for the list of those who 
have harassed us as to this probability of their anxi- 
ously awaited visit, and disappointed us when they 
came—for of course they did come—is a lengthened 
one. 


East SAGINAW is getting interested in musical 
matters. She has decided to have music taught in 
the public schools, and Mr. W. lL. Smith, late prin- 
cipal of the musical department of the schools in 
Chillicothe, O., has been elected to take charge of 
the same. Tyler Brothers & Co. have commenced 
a quarterly musical advertising publication called 
the Arion. From this we copy the following: 

“Mr. Tibbits intends bringing out the opera of 
Il Trovatore sometime in November, and the leading 
roles are ascribed to the following of our well known 
singers : Miss Krenkell, our favorite soprano, with 
a voice of exceeding purity, which is seldom equaled 
by amateurs, as Leonora; Miss Ida Moore has a 
contralto voice of marvelous depth and compass, 
and is well adapted to the wild and thrilling part of 
the Gypsy, Azucena; Andrew Heckler, late with 
the Maretzek Opera Company, now a resident of 
this city, a tenor of decided ability, sings high C 
easily, as Manrico; Mr. Tibbitts will assume the 
part well adapted to his style and voice, Count de 
Luna. The minor parts and chorus will be selected 
from our best singers. We have no doubt but that 
success will attend the labors of our friend Tibbitts; 
we hope so at least.” 


A Frew Sabbaths ago, Miss Mary Hulbert, daughter 
of the Rev. Victor Hulbert, of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, of Stone Ridge, N. Y., was singing in the 
choir, of which she was a favorite member, and 
closed a duet, the last notes of which were very high, 
in an unusually clear and strong voice. As the last 
note rang out triumphant, the. singer fell toward her 
brother and threw her arms around his neck. She 
remained conscious, though blind, for three-quar- 
ters of an hour, and then became insensible. An 
hour afterwards she was dead, and a post-mortem 
examination revealed the fact that the execution in 
singing had broken a blood vessel in the brain. 
This sad incident is not without precedent. In New 
York, about fifteen years ago, Mr. Thomas Ingalls, 
from Cincinnati, who had become well known in 
New York and throughout New England from sey- 
eral years experience as a tenor concert singer, fell 
upon the stage after an ambitious flight towards the 
high C, and died in an hour, from a ruptured vessel 
in the brain. 

Tury have the “Sphynx” at Union Square The- 
ater, New York, but Clara Morris does not achieve 
the horrors of the death scene that haye made Mlle 
Croizette such a marvel in Paris. 


Wo. Henry Berry died in England lately, aged 
82. When 12 years old he went upon the stage as a 
tragedian, and before he was 16 retired with great 
fame and fortune, won in the principal cities of 
Great Britain. He was known everywhere as ‘‘ The 
Child Roscius.” At the age of 20 Master Betty reap- 
peared, after four years of absence, and made a 
comparative failure—illustrating Dr. Johnson’s say- 
ing that precocity is useless, since it must always be 
outgrown and then ceases to be remarkable. When 
it begins with carly success, however, it is difficult 
for the subject to relinquish his hold upon the popu- 
lar favor. We once knew a boy who made a nation- 
al reputation as ‘‘ Master Smith, the Young Ameri- 
can Bugler, only ten years old,” and his physique 
helped the illusion so that he continued to give con- 
certs as ‘the Great American Bugler only ten years 
old,” until he grew bald headed and couldn’t read 
music without spectacles. Then he dropped the 
prefix Master and became Mr. like the rest of us old 
fellows. 


WaAGNER has found a prize tenor voice in the 
throat of a rich young lawyer of Pesth, and has en- 
gaged him. It is fortunate that a singer has been 
found who is wealthy, as the chances are that he 
will be more manageable than those who have reach- 
ed the highest round of the ladder of lyric fame af- 
ter starting from the cabman’s perch, or coming 
barefooted, bareheaded and dirty from the streets. 
These arrogant individuals show in many ways that 
prosperity is too much for them, and they are not 
generally to be relied upon, except to disappoint the 
public and to harass the managers. A convenient 
cold, or a severe fit of I won’t on the part of a petted 
prima donna or a lovely tenor, has sent many an au- 
dience home with its back up at the imposition of 
inferior artists in an entertainment for which they 
had paid for superior singers. Probably in no other 
undertaking, except the opera, would the publie pay 
for first-class tickets and ride in the second-class 
cars; but they do it frequently in opera. 


Outve LOGAN appeared at the Walnut strect thea- 
ter, in Philadelphia, on the first week in September, 
in the leading role of a new play of her own con- 
struction. There has been a great deal of mischief 
charged to the beautiful sex ever since the apple 
episode in Eden. One of the minor offenses which 
followed in the wake of that misstep was the stealing 
of the plots for plays ; and this it is charged is what 
Olive has done with ‘‘ The Woman Who Talks,” the 
original being the well-known play of ‘“ Gossip.” 
It is said that the work has not been improved by 
warming if over and serving it up under another 
name; but Olive’s toilettes in the play are tremen- 
dous, and it is thought that the dressings and set- 
tings of the piece will keep it alive for a short season, 


Our Detroit musical associations are begining to 
get into harness for the winter. The regular rehear- 
sals of the Detroit Musical Society began September 
14th, at Merrill Hall, which has been renovated and 
newly frescoed for their use and is now one of the 
most elegant rooms in the city, and, from its conven- 
ience to all lines of streetcars, the most desirable for 
entertainments. The vacation had been availed of to 
procure new music, and many works by the best 
masters are ready for the use of the society. The 
Harmonie Society have decided to give a concert at 
the Opera House in October. On the day after their 
concert they will lay the corner-stone of their new 
hall. Emil Schober has been elected President of 
the socicty, in place of Mr. Doeltz, who resigned. 


Sianor A. Bart, a half brother of Adelina and 
Carlotta Patti, who has been a resident of Washing- 
ton for many years, has gone to Europe, where he 
will probably remain. He has taken with him an 
opera which is to be brought out at Paris, Adelina 
Patti taking part in it. Competent judges say the 
opera is sure to make Barili famous. 
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LOUISVILLE is going into opera with a local society 
for its foundation, and with professionals from 
The leading artistes are 
Madame Lichtmay, formerly of the leading operas of 
Europe and during the last four seasons prima donna 


abroad to build up with. 


of the German opera of New. York; Miss Lehman, 


of New York, and a lady of great vocal powers; 
Miss Lang, of New York; Messrs. Carl Beck, tenor; 


Adolph Franosch, basso; Humbser, tenor; Hermann, 
tenor; and Vierling, baritone. 
been secured, and the Moebius Orchestra, in its full 
strength, will be engaged. The programme in- 
cludes a. wide range of composers, but Wagner is 
the main reliance. 


Stnce Madam La Baronne Vigier, of Nice, once 
known as Fraulein Sophie Cruvelli, the prima donna 
of Her Majesty’s Theater and the Grand Opera in 
Paris, has received the Golden Rose this year from 
the Pope, an honor hitherto confined to royal per- 


sonages, the Athenewm thinks that perhaps after 


thus recognizing one of the queens of songs, His 
Holiness may go so far as to comply with the re- 
quest so strongly urged by Rossini, and withdraw 
the prohibition against the voices of females being 
heard in the chorus at church services. 


THE recent destruction by fire of the store of 
Oliver Ditson, the great music publisher, in Boston, 
has given rise to an entertaining question for the in- 
surance adjusters, as to how far sheet music of the 
nature of comic and political songs, which are writ- 
ten for the day, deteriorates in value with time. C. 
A.B, Shepard, of the firm of Lee & Shepard, of 
Boston, and Elias Howe, Jr., the committee to 
whom was left the disputed question, have held 300 
meetings, and finally awarded the firm $37,000, the 
original claim being for nearly $100,000. 


MAreErzEk’s Italian opera season for 1874-5 com- 
menced at New York, September 28, with the new 
prima donna Mlle Heilbron as the attraction. The 
critics say she is petit, pretty and graceful, witha 
fresh,pure voice, which she uses skillfully and taste- 
fully, while her talent as an actress is decided. A 
good word is also spoken for Bonfratelli, the new 
tenor, who is a good actor as well as singer, though 
he does not tear himself all to pieces in his bow- 
making, like Capoul. 


Tue Boston Advertiser is getting to be very particu- 
lar about the proprieties, now it is growing old. It 
complains that ‘‘the eternal fitness of things is de- 
stroyed in an amusing style in Barnum’s Congress of 
Nations, when the Pope of Rome indulges in a com- 
fortable cud of fine-cut tobacco, and Napoleon the 
First, in a fit of abstraction, wipes his nose with the 
back of his hand.” — 


CATHERINE Freip has laid her dramatizing hand 
upon “The Scarlet Letter,” and will wear the stig- 
matizing initial upon the stage herself. She will 
make her debut upon a Chicago stage November 2d. 
Having an old grudge against that town, she goes 
there to practice and perfect herself before she pre- 
sents herself to the critical public of New York and 
Detroit. ’Tis well! 


Just before McKee Rankin went out as Rip Vun 
Winkle on the Jersey City Theater stage, the other 
night, he was arrested as an absconding debtor by a 
man named Elliott, of St. Louis. There was hurry- 
ing to and fro, but bail was promptly furnished and 
the play went on with none of the audience the 
wiser for the little episode behind the scenes, 


Norwirustranpixe Boucicault’s strong assertion 
that he had stolen the story of his new American 
drama from no other play and from no book what- 
ever, some sharp-eyed critic claims to have discover- 
ed that the incidents, if not the whole plot, are de- 
rived from an American novel, published since the 
war, called ‘‘ Tried and True,” 


A full chorus has 


Ronapson Hunt, of this city, where he has gained 
an enviable reputation as an amateur German char- 
acter actor and singer, is going to Philadelphia, and 
we shall not again hear his sweet voice in ‘“ Gibble, 
Gobble,” and other pathetic strains, unless we go to 
Philadelphia after it. 


A Nrw York paper announces that an entire 
French opera company, now in Paris, will be one of 
the features of our present season. M. Victor Mau- 
rel, the baritone, late of the Strakosch organization, 
isa prominent member. Grau is credited with the 
enterprise of bringing them here. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., has organized a new musical 
society in which the “first families” of the city will 
take active interest. They have secured George E. 
Whiting, the Boston organist and composer, as or- 
ganist, and it is proposed to call the association the 
Parepa-Rosa Society. 


Niisson writes to the manager of the Imperial 
Opera at Vienna that she will do him the favor to 
sing at $1,000 anight, with half the gross receipts of 
the house above $3,000. She couldn’t work as cheap as 
that, only that she expects that about a peck of dia- 
monds will be thrown nightly from the royal boxes. 


JENNIE JUNE, in a recent dramatic letter, says: 
“Toole, as yet, has only appeared in Wig and 
Gown.” The chances are that this cool October 
weather will instigate him to a material reinforce- 
ment of this scanty costume. 


Tue Heening News says Mrs. Holman, of the Hol- 
man opera troupe, plays the score of forty operas on 
the piano without consulting the music sheets—an 
instance of musical memory almost unparalleled 
within the century. 


No less than 65 prima donnas appeared durin 2 the 
recently ended season at the Royal Italian Opera, in 
London. Some of them will content themselves 
with the glory they have already gained and will 
never appear as prima donnas again. 


THERE has been so much said about the probabili- 
ty of a visit from Liszt to this country, that we are 
glad to be able to definitely announce on the authori- 
ty of the Song Messenger, who has it direct from 
Liszt himself, that he is not coming. 


Tuk Amphion is the name of a new musical 
monthly which made its appearance in this city 
September ist. Whittemore & Stephens are the 
publishers. 


ExizA O’CoNNER, the emotional actress who ran 
away with the rich Ira Couch, of Chicago, has not 
run away from him yet, and she has been married 
to him nearly three months. 


LuMBAGE, the late Danish composer, leaves over 
500 picces of dance music. He commenced his ¢a- 
reer as acommon trumpeter in the mounted body- 
guard of the King. 


MANAGERS are getting into the way of placing the 
names of the ladies first in the announcements of 
the cast. Right! Make way for the ladies! 


Miss Kevioae@ has declined an offer of $20,000 
and expenses for ten nights of English opera in Cal- 
ifornia. 


CuIcAGoO opens the operatic bawl in America this 
season, with the Kellogg troupe, on the 5th inst. 


Mvsican Marrmrs at Fiinr.—Gardner’s band ap- 
pears to be a great favorite at Flint, its public con- 
certs being very popular, and its music of the high- 
est order, Mr. Goodenew, of the Flint Glove, thinks 
there are 800 pianos in the city, besides the usual as- 
sortment of other musical instruments common to 
all communities. August 25, W. B. Colson, Jr., of 
Akron, O., gave an organ recital at St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal church in Flint, at which he was assisted by 


Miss Clara French and St. Paul’s choir. The fol- 
lowing programme will bear testimony to the supe- 
rior character of the entertainment ; 


PROGRAMME. 
TL Selections) 2. ices csesccesa ce vices acc pamta eam Rink. 
2) Pilgrimis Chorus}... <sesiecs a siesoeeeen From Tannhauser. 
Se MArchy, 5 islcdas clones en cc ooscceees SChUDErE. 
4 Oh, Give Me a Home by the Sea,....... ooos es Ltosmer, 
Miss Clara French. 

G Mlraumerel, «ccs science wsneseeeeae eee «e+e Schumann. 
6: Protect, Ue, +s0sscecdes peenibetaeenanene +...Curschman, 
St. Paul’s Choir. 

7 Offertoire, D Minor,-2...stecusesouee ieee waste Batiste. 
8 Amarylnis, «cesses: 000s sews emcee Louis XIII. 
@ Yo. Merry Birds). <<<. .-cevece secensecndeeas Gumbert. 
Miss Clara French, 

10 Overture, Poet and Peasant,.......... sauswesessSUppo: 
11 Home, Sweet Home, A watewieate seo Buck. 


Tue RusstAN Lapy Srycers.—Of the company 
of eight Russian lady singers now performing in 
London, the Graphic says: ‘‘This accomplished 
party of vocalists, concerning whom we have already 
spoken in terms of high commendation, are now 
performing on three afternoons and evenings of the 
week at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Considering 
how short a time they have been in this country, 
they have achieved a remarkable reputation; and 
they made an especial hit at Lady Holland’s garden- 
party last week, when the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, and the Crown Prince and Princess of Ger- 
many, among other distinguished personages, were 
present. ‘These ladies are worth going to see, if only 
for their quaint and pretty appearance; for, in their 
blue and white national costume, they look like a 
bevy of bridesmaids. But, besides this, there is 
something very striking and original about their 
singing. Not only are their voices very sweet, but 
they keep time with marvelous precision, and the 
spirit with which they render Strauss’s_ chorally- 
mranged waltzes seems to convey to the listener an 
entirely new conception of that species of music. 
During the intervals of breathing time accorded to 
the Russian singers, the audience are entertained 
with a very skillful performance on the violin, man- 
dolin, and guitar, by Messrs. Celli, Barbiére, and 
Semplice; and by a violin duet by a pair of flaxen- 
haired young ladies, the sisters Arneni and Lilly.” 


Tue Ancrent Musitc.—The Egyptian flute was 
only a cow’s horn, with three or four holes in it, and 
their harp or lyre had only three strings. The Gre- 
cian lyre had only seven strings, and was very small, 
being held in one hand. The Jewish trumpets that 
made the walls of Jericho fall down were only ram’s 
horn’s; their flute was the same as the Egyptian; 
they had no other instrumental music but by per- 
cussion, of which the greatest boast was made of 
the psaltery—a small triangular harp or lyre with 
wire strings, and struck with an iron needle or stick; 
their sackbut was something like a bag-pipe; the 
timbrel was a tambourine, and the dulcimer a hori- 
zontal harp, with wire strings, and struck with a 
stick like the psaltery. They had no written music 
—had scarcely a vowel in their Janguage—and yet 
according to Josephus, had two hundred thousand 
musicians playing at the dedication of the Temple 
of Solomon. Listening to such a concert, Mozart 
would doubtless have died in the greatest of agonies. 


OLE But AND THE Inrant Propiey.—Ole Bull 
in 1830 spent several months in Trieste, and one day 
visited the house of M. Jaell, the conductor of the 
orchestra. Littie Alfred, then only a few weeks old, 
listened with rapt attention to the wonderful tones 
he produced, and when he ceased playing at once 
set up acry for the violin, and he would have it; 
and so it was given him, and, as improbable as it 
may seem, at the age of three he executed many of 
Ole Bull’s most astonishing feats. At six he could 
play perfectly the concertos of Rohe, Beriot, and 
Mayseder, and at the age of eight, without an hour's 
instruction, he appeared in public as a solo pianist. 
Before he was sixteen he had given concerts in every 
considerable city in Europe, and Liszt, who heard 
him at that age, is reported as saying, ‘‘ His playing 
is full of fire, elegance, expression and genius.”’— 
The Galaxy for August. 


A TRAGEDIAN’s Lire in Dancer.—Yesterday Mr. 
John McCullough, the tragedian, Mr. Harry Palmer, 
the manager, and Colonel George H. Butler, visited 
Coney Island to take a surf bath. The surf was 
heavy, and the undertow took Mr. McCullough off ~ 
his feet and plunged his head into the sand. Colonel 
Butler rushed to the rescue, and Mr. Palmer screamed 
from a sand hill, ‘‘A thousand dollars to any one 
who will save McCullough’s life!” By the assistance 
of Colonel Butler, Mr. McCullough got himself right 
end up, and reached the beach and the open arms of 
the distressed Palmer and the Hon. Michael Norton. 
The manager telegraphed to Mr. Dion Boucicault the 
details of the accident and the rescue. The dis- 
tinguished playwright sent back the words: ‘ God 
is good to the Irish."—. Y. Sun, August 17. 
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Music and the Drama. 


Tue smallest towns in Italy have good opera 
houses. 


“TLimxiy Date” languishes in a Chicago house of 
correction. 


Tne new Academy of Music, at Baltimore, Md., 
is nearly completed. 


TuatT armless violinist who plays the instrument 
with his toes must be bow-legged. 

Tr is strange, says an English wag, that singers of 
to-day cannot sing the music of the future. 

Aw operatic troupe of six, under Madame Ruders- 
dorff, has been formed for lyceum engagements. 


Freperick Wituetm Port, the celebrated 
court actor of Saxony, died lately in his 74th year. 

Tur word “ God” is not allowed in English plays. 
An actor who utters it on the stage risks the man- 
ager’s license. 

PorrsmMoutnH, Onto, is to have a new opera house, 
which will seat 1,380 people. It will be dedicated 
in November. 


Sarpovu asks $5,000 down for the right to repro- 
duce his new play, “A Soldier of Fortune,” in 
England or America. 


One chorus in Balfe’s ‘‘ Talismano” is said to 
strikingly recall in the first few bars the comic song 
“Ten Little Niggers.” 


In Rutland, Vt., volunteer choirs are beginning 
to give way to paid choirs, one church having in- 
augurated the change. 


Ir is in contemplation to make the Royal School 
of Music, founded some years ago at Munich, by 
Wagner, a State institution. 

Yer another requiem is being written. Petrella 
is the author, and it is being composed for the anni- 
versary of Mariani’s death. 


Tne twenty-sixth annual session of the Penobscot 
Musical Association will be held at Bangor, October 
20 to 23, George F. Root of Chicago directing. 

A NEW musical organization, of which Bernard 
Listemann, formerly first violin in Thomas’ orches- 
tra, is to be the leading violinist, has been formed 
at Boston. ; 


Tue crystal flute presented to Drouet by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, is on exhibition at the Vienna 
Music Verein. ‘The old man died recently at the 
age of 87. 


Iris stated that for their four months’ engage- 
ment at St. Petersburg Madame Nilsson and Ma- 
dame Patti will receive very nearly ten thousand 
pounds apiece. 


Apyices from Constantinople state that a child 
ten years old, Benedetto Palmieri, of Naples, lately 
gave a piano-concert at Pera, and obtained extra- 
ordinary success. 


Tue Cincinnati Grand Opera House was opened 
Monday, September 6, with E. L. Davenport as 
Hamlet, sapported by Mrs. Davenport as Gertrude, 
and Miss Mary Davenport as Ophelia. 


MAx Marerzex recently sold Mr. Maurice Grau 
the music and score of forty operas, and his stock 
of operatic wardrobe, which indicates that he has 
permanently retired from the field of lyric manage- 
ment. 


A critic in Naples places a young singer, Ida 
Cristino, who appeared in Campana's ‘‘ Esmeraida,” 
“among the brightest constellations of the blue 
Italian sky.” He has already placed a large number 
of singers there. 


“Tie Gilded Age,” dramatized, has been pre- 
sented at the Park Theatre, New York. The piece 
centers in the acting of John 'T. Raymond as ‘Col. 
Sellers,” in which he has aroused great enthusiasm 
in San Francisco. 


For good, natural singers, go to Venice and go 
out in a gondola on a moonlight eve. Then you 
hear the song of the gondoliers; so sweet in their 
melody, and so soft and clear their voices that you 
forget where you are and dream you are in fairy- 
land. 

Freperick B. Conway, the actor, died at Man- 
chester, Mass., in the 53d year of his age. His wife, 
Mrs.Conway, of Brooklyn, isa sister of Mrs. Bowers. 
Mr. Conway was an Englishman, and his first ap- 


pearance on the American stage was in August, 
1850. 


Tue saying though trite, is true, that there is no 
royal road to knowledge of any kind, where ener- 
getic and persistent labor can be dispensed with. 
And especially is this true in reference to piano 
playing, where physical as well as mental training is 
required, 
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Miss Rosé Hirste is to be prima donna assoluta 
of the Crystal Palace English Opera Company dur- 
ing their provincial tour, which begins on the 17th 
of October. Miss Blanche Cole will also be a mem- 
ber of the company. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been finally completed with 
Mr. Theodore Thomas, by which he accepts the 
directorship of the musical festival of 1875 at Cin- 
cinnati. The Thomas orchestra, already large, is to 
be nearly doubled for the occasion. 


Some curious particulars with regard to the career 
of Rachel at the Francais have just been published. 
Her first appearance was as Camiile in *‘ Les Hor- 
aces,” on June 12th, 1838, and the receipts of the 
theater on that occasion were only £28. 


Bret Harre’s long-promised comedy of Western 
life, and a new and most ambitious piece by Bron- 
son Howard, will be among the novelties at Daly’s. 
His season opens with a piece by himself, whose 
subject is ‘‘ Extemporaneous Passion.” 

SALvrnt was offered a very lucrative engagement 
if he would return here at the expiration of three 
years, able to play-in English. The great actor 
thinks that, even if he learned English, he would 
be certain when excited to break into Italian. 


A writer in a London paper states that several 
of the melodies sung by the Jubilee singers, were 
those belonging to Dorsetshire and Somersetshire, 
are now fast dying out. He accounts for the simi- 
larity of the music by the fact that Virginia was set- 
tled chiefly by people from the south of England. 


PanristANn ballet girls have celebrated the bi-cen- 
tennary of their first appearance on the stage of the 
capital. Up to 1781 woman’s character in ballets 
were filled by men with masks. On the 11thof May 
in that year, however, the first dancers made their ap- 
pearance at the opera in a ballet called ** La Triomphe 
de ?Amour.” 

SpanisH drama holds the stage of the Opera 
House, San Francisco. The dramatic portion of the 
performances are exceedingly dull and stilted to 
those not understanding Spanish, but the fandango 
dancing in its sensual eloquence, and the pleasing 
singing are immediately understood and appreciated 
by everybody. 


Stanor Maccarenrt, who some years since was 
quite well known as a tenor, died in New York City 
on the 19thinst. He first came to this country about 
sixteen years ago, and up to 1871 was actively en- 
gaged in operatic pursuits. He appeared last with 
a concert company in the Southern States. At the 
time of his death he was 52 years old. 

A NATURALIST thus translates the song of the 
nightingale: ‘* Zozoz0z0z0z0z0z0z0 — Zirrhading — 
Hezezezezezezeezeze cowar he dze hoi—Hi gai gai 
gai gai gai gai gai guai gai—Coricor dzio dzio pi.” 
We trust our musical friends will be enabled to 
practice this lay with a success that will permit them 
to compete with the sweet songstress of the night. 


Duruine the Berlin opera season which commenced 
on the 15th of August, 1873, and terminated very 
recently, two hundred and nine performances were 
given. The most popular opera was ‘‘ Lohengrin,” 
which was played twelve times; ‘‘ Tannhauser” and 
“Faust”? were each played eight times, and the 
“Meistersanger” six times. In all, thirty-nine 
operas were performed. 


Ir is said that one of Barnum’s employes, who 
has been in his services for thirteen years, owns 
property valued at $200,000, has a fine house in 
New York city and a beautiful country residence 
on the Hudson; and that one of the performers con- 
nected with the hippodrome is a regularly licensed 
clergyman, and varies the monotony of city per- 
formances by preaching to country congregations 
on Sunday. 


Two-scorE years ago Signor Blitz, who seems to 
flourish in perpetual youth, was notified by the 
Mayor of Boston and the town authorities of Lowell 
that he must not perform on Saturday; while in 
Connecticut there was a law prohibiting his exhi- 
bitions. Now he is regularly engaged for the enter- 
tainment of children in Sunday schools, just as 
lecturers are engaged for lyceums; sometimes 
being allowed to set his table on the pulpit plat- 
form. 


THERE is a portrait of Shakspeare in the rooms 
of the New England historic-genealogical society at 
Boston, which Mrs. Dall tells the Second radical 
club is the only one taken from life. It bears the 


name of Frederico Zucchero, an artist of Padua, | 
Italy, and the date corresponds with the time when | 


It was discovered in an out-of- 
-npliid place in England, and fell into the hands of 
Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, who bequeathed it to the 
society. 


he was in England. 


NOW IN PRESS. 


SILVER RIPPLES! 


A NEW SET OF 


Beautiful Teaching Pieces, without Octaves, 


By the popular author, 


FRAND M. DAVIS. 


No.1. Nimble Toe Polka........-.ecseecseeerseeee A 5 $0 30 
2. Burr Oak Schottieche....... occees 30 
3. May Queen Redowa...... rwhesaeganeeeensaed wad 380 
4. Marine Schottieche.......... . + Oe 3 
5. Fairy Belle Waltz coc. eee cece cceeereeeceeereecrees 30 
6. Rose Bud Schottische.......--.2ee+000+ Penrer con 30 
7. Good Enough Pulka.... ...ceeceeeeeeeeeceescees 3 
8 Millbank Waltz 22. ccccccsccscccssctcsvasceccoenes 30 
9. Upand Down Galop.......-ceeeeeeecee ences ee reee 30 

10. Cayuga Quickstep........-..--eeeceeeceeeeeeerees 30 
11. Crusade March..... £0 
12. Swan River Polka ........ccccsecccsccsscccecssess 30 


Mailed when ready to any address on receipt of marked price. 


by the publishers, 
Cc, J. WHITNEY & CO, 


a 


PREMIUM LIST FOR 1874 


Persons obtaining subscriptions 
to THE SONG JOURNAL will 
be awarded the following liberal 


Premiums: 
3 Subscribers at $1 each, Sheet Music worth .....-.. ¢ 150 
a) M ee Mg 7. BST) Setaleiasletacal 2 50 
10 is - s¢ “ be ae set 5 00 
14 ae a as Ss WS ceeesece 10 00 
20 u oe 1 Rosewood Guitar, in case.. 20 90 
25 xs 1 Broadcloth Piano Cover... 25 00 
3 & se 1 & “ with Stool 80 00 
40 es oe 1 Evans’ Guitar, with case.. 40 00 
50 xe + 1 Musical Instrument worth, 50 00 
75 af - 1 Martin Guitar, Concert size 75 09 
100 as af 1 Estey Cottage Gem Organ, 
Style O.....-ceerecccceece 100 00 
125 Ae - 1 Estey Organ, 5 stops,style D 125 00 
150 ve “ 15-Octave Melodeon, Piano 
CASE... cs cccccccrercresces 150 00 
200 ae as 1 Estey Organ, style 18...... 200 00 
250 af - 1 4 8 Dec aae 250 00 
300 a a 1 be et) 300 00 
400 “ 1 “ “ 40, pipe 
TOP ccccrccccccecs Ries ess » 400 00 
500 as ed 1 Haines Bros. Piano, worth, 500 00 


The papers need not be sent all to the same post office. 

Persons forming clubs will remit subscriptions as fast as ob- 
tained, and always mention that their remittances are to apply 
on Premium list. 

The right to add to clubs will expire one year after the date of 
the first subscription. 

Should any parties fail to secure the necessary number of sub- 
scribers for the desired premium, they can remit the balance in 
cash, and the premium will be forwarded. 

In entering subscriptions we begin with the first number of a 
yolume, unless specially requested to commence with a particular 
month. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Otfice, County and State. : 

Remittances may be sent by Draft or Post Oftice orders. 

Will not some enterprising person in every town in the coun- 
try, upon reading this list of splendid premiums, resolve to obtain 
one within three months, and thus promo‘e the true interests of 
musical culture in his or her neighborhood, as well as secure a 
handsome prize. 

Send all communications to 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Publishers of Tue SONG JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave,, 
DETROIT, MICH, 


DAE AM oL AND 


Sung by Mdme. PAREPA ROSA. 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH SERVICES. 
CONTINUED. 


Calkin’s Morning, Ccmmunicn, and 
Evening Service.. .nND 
Cr singly: Te Deum and Jubilate. 
Sanctus, Kyrie, Nicene Creed, and 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis...... 
Calkin’s Magnificat and Nune Dimittis. 
Any BO 2.2: oe ee ete oe ee Be eek ow 
Dykes’ Morning, Communion, and 
yenming Service ...ocvmecctt atest Tn F 
Or Singly: TS CUMS ok eainn wees 
Benedictus.. piel avec sien 
Communion Service.........+.++.+- 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis.. 


Ebdon’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 
PADIS Seah os ctazete ten ivetn toe cis nic ele ew dusters 
Garrett's Morning, Communion, and 
Evening Services ... ......... .InF 
Or Sinely:) emDenm: fe 25.5. scenes 
EDUC reac anise cae eee teen 
Introit or Eymn, Kyrie. Nicene 
Creed, Sanctus, and Gloria....... 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis 
Goss’ Unison Service.............. I 
LD Opt N Su Deyo ee ene elentien care sea 
Do. Benedictus and Jubilate sa 


Do. Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. . 
Goss’ Te Deum and Jubilate. In A. For 


OV OICER SAR Rone giscte eee ete 
Do. Small Score..... For Voices only 
Goss’ Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis.} 
“Thay Ws le Oa aes emee For 4 Voices 


Goss’ Te Deum. In D....For.4 Voices 
Goss’ Magnificat & Nunc Dimittis..In B 


Goss’ Burial Service............ 0.0.0.0. 
Goss’ Nicene Creed. For Voicns tn 
PUTS OU ee eiertce view reo. sicare tem area 
Whe'Same; Voice Part..)..ciacck scree 


Gounod’s Communion Service....Paper 
The Same. Elegantly bound. Full gilt 
Folio Edition............. 
xe Vocal Parts (Choruses).. 
ne Orchestra Parts (String). 
ue bb ees 
Se. Full Score.. 
Gounoa’s 24 Communion Service. For 
Male WV O1GEB: 2s oa5 09-235 . Paper 
The Same. Elegantly pound. Full gilt 
Herbert’s Chant Te Deum......... In D 
RI ErDeTy Bi CNCGICEIE, «2s ace eau-tc.csasins 
Jackson’s Morning and Pvening Ser- 
ede tte Re So te Th teen eRe In F 


Saacuie cee and Nicene Creed 
Cantate and Deus Miser eatur. . 
Jackson's Cantate and Deus Misere- 


RUE egies). cusieiaiscvisle aie Sins 0h wae ae In E 
BNCH OSes CMMOUMD cn (si ieretersck ores Inc 
DOT UDUALC Ls isis bee occ meee oihnie In C 
Be OUGALE 5 einige ole sis vaya a In C 
Do. Deus Misercatur........... In C 


These may also be had in Boos.form, 
under the title of Kent’s Anthems. 


King’s Morning and Evening Service. 
In F 
Onioimeoivyen 6 Dem. «J... ater 
SODU BUC wretincc Se taes's aieetine ¢ 
Sanctus and Kyrie....... : 
Nicene Creed . 
Magnificat and ‘Nunc Dimittis 
Littleton’s Te Deum and Bencdictus. 
In simple Chant form.. 
Littleton’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimit- 


151 Pare ee eae In simple Chant form 
Macfarren’s Unison Service... ........ 
On Singely:3-e Deunie2; weensmene: 
ALD UAPCS: cin3,s ot area gent aeneen ee 
Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and 
Gloria... 


Magnificat and Nune Dimittis....._ 
Macfarren’s Simple Morning and Even- 
ADO SORVi Ce: Roce aan ee een In C 
Or Singlysfe Denmin.gcstceee coe 
Jubilate, Kyrie, and Sanctus....... 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis;=, 02. 
Monk’s Unison Service. In A. Yor 
NWioicestanG Oprane: Sec date ce nscale 
Or Singly: Te Denm and Jubilate. . 
Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and 
Gloria 


Or Gee 1 
Jubilate... 
Sanctus, Kyrie, and Nicene Creed.. 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimiittis.. 
Novello's Parish Choir -Book. Thirty- 
three Te Deums by the best Com- 
ited Ae a SARA RARrie ARS each 
Ouseley’s Chant Service for the Te 
MC MIMN soi nc ise op tame ese eer 
Ouseley’s Office of the Holy Commu- 


Retail 
Price. 


15 


SATO ha 215 isi zin'y chataisis sre nie Sat Ra eet 
Porter's Service. In D. Edited by 
BALDY Nock ede wanes fae eee eee ee 
Or Singly: Mel Deum.s....cassasenee: 
“ULL UES (50) Arner See rip Ont Geers 
Kyrie, Sanctus, and Nicene Creed. . 
Magnificat and ‘Nunc Dimittis...... 


Ask for Novello’s Editions, Imported and Sold by J. 0. PETENS, 


oy 


4 afer: Singly: 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH SERVICES. 


Retail 


Price, 


CONTINUED. 

Parry’s Morning, Communion, and_Ey- 
NING SETVICC ay cscs avese | sales In D 

Or “Singly: Te Deum.. oe 
Benegyewmnss:, eek bc vtec niee 
Kyrie. Nicene Creed, Sanctus and 
GUBTIR Toe See oe aM tte. osetia 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis.... .| 
Reay’s “Morning, Communion and Ey-} 
euing Serviec, EP eee In FY 
OrSinglys Pe Denn... . cc... cence | 
dubileiere gene cacsaen Mc ecatety ab 


Kyrie Eleison asd Gloria Tibi | 
Domine. Nicene Creed. Sursnm 
Corda, Sancius, Gloria in Ex- | | 


J 
Magnificat and Nune Dimlttis...... | 
Roger's Morning and Evening Service.) 
In D.. Se aeti 
Or Singly: 
Jubilate. . 
Kyrie, Nicene Creed, ‘and § 
Gloria (OUBEIEV) 2. 0.552540 
Magnificat and Nune Dimittis 
Remberg’s Te Deum. Vocal Score. 
(English Words), Quarto} 


‘Te Deum.. 


The Same, (Latin Words)...... Folio, 
Me Separate Vocai Parts..... | 
4: Orchestra Parts (String)... 
“ “ 


(Wind). 
Smart’s Morning, Communion and Ev- 
ening Service In F 
OTeyaiely ee IN OU ccc cosss aac x's 
JUDPATE sccccien cee er ecole eet ta aces 
Kyrie Eleison, No.1, Kyrie Elei-} 
son, No. 2, and Gloria T:bi Do- | 
mine, Nicene Creed, Sursum 
Cords a, and Sanctus ....... 
Magnific at and Nunc Dimittis.. 


Smith‘s\Chant.Service...........- In Ed 
Te Deum, Benedictus, Sanctus, and 
RCs crack ihn ecaren orcs mpaee Boe 

TR DCM Ne ex cwur cess Printed in ¥ 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 
Spark’s Magnificat and Nune Dimit- 
tis. For Voices in Unison, and Or- 
GAD 5 eres sae wale ees a rks 
Stewart’s Morning, Communion, and 
Evening Service ak A aCe BEE 
Or Singly: se Dewi. 5 eee i~ 
SUD TERE sy ereiars isissacainnae aectoaee a are 


Introit, Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanc- 
tus, and Gloria.... 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. ... | 
Thorne’s Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. 
In Chant form, with free Organ ac- 


Tour's Morning Pominus oe. an 
ing Service. Jn F. For Voices in tak 


SON, A TERT, sa || eee se 
Or Singly: PO Denis 72. ee 
Smillie A sy asics alles Aca caace 
Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and 

RE, AR ae ig cides wcninse eto 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimmittis. . 
Tour's Morning, Communion, and 

Evening Service. In F. For Four 

N O1GGRE asa eres oes sacking Meg niece sl 
Or Singty: Le Deum. 22... c.cae ce 
Jibilatere sf Ree vices ee 
Kyrie, Nicene Creed, Sanctus, and 

GhOvige Beata eeecabow an ication 


Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 
Trimnell’s Chant Service. In D. Magni- 
ticat and Nune Dimittis on a Parisien! 


Thevit.. cae aeate bene Raeeesaces 
Turle’s Morning and Evening Service 
Tn. CBant form rs crnostes ialiase cca ae 
Or Singly: Te Deum, Jubilate, and) 
Kyrie Lite G ate aea etal ta: sive aie wicnayetecs 
Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis...... 
The Sanctus and Kyrie, set in the 
Keysiot GC. Miand.D i.n...ehs 
Wesley's Chant Service............ InF 


Do. Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis. . 
W eee s Short Full Cathedral Service. 


Te Deum.. 
JUbMate ee neeeree ee 
Kyrie, Sanctus, and Nicene Creed.. 
M agnificat and Nune Pint ts cooaat 


vice 
Or Singly: 
AUD Abe. ise. Seteeiacy Mie wis wales He 
Sanctus, Kyrie, and Doxology.. 
Nicene Creed 


companiment. Bere tt eames ! 


Novello’s Cheap and Valuable Musical Publications. 


CATHOLIC MUSIC, MASSES, Etc. 


Bacten’s Mass of the Assumption. 


NOD: oe MES Hig Oe ic. Ye ct es Folio 
Baeten’s Mass of the Annunciation, 
WOR SAL Seat an aaeates Folio 
Baldl’s Massy 9. PiBicws. nesses Folio 
Beethoven’s Miserere, arr. by Novello. 
SY BB! BR. cists an ant nates. teterpis Folio 
Beethoven's Mass. In C. 8vo.. .Paper 
The Same, Elegantly bound. Full Bult 


z Folio Edition. . 

ig Vocal Parts (C horuses : 

og Orchestral Parts (String). ' 

ae £4 (Wind)... 

bbs MMTGEGOPO Rd cc. cases cs cle 
Beethoveu’s Mass. In D. 8vo....Paper 


The Same. Elegantly bound. 
Folio Edition 
es Vocal Parts (Choruses) ... 

: Orchestra Parts (String) . 

‘ = {Wind)... 


Full gilt 


3 VU CORGsa Macs tiles <3 say 
Benz’ Responsiones Populi........ Folio 
Cassalli’s Mass, Bes Bowe oaxs rae 
Cherubinia 2d Solemn Mass, 8. 'T. B. 

(A. ad lib. he BY ACOLNG ce San 20s Folio} 


The Same, Separate Vocal barts...., 
Chernbini’s Requien) Muss. In C minor. 


MEDD. ewe Mais ee mek kway. Pauper 

The Same. Handsomely bound in 
2 ee ae 

= Folio Edition........... 


“a 


Separate Vocal Parts ... 
Chipp’s Music for Church 


the Home Circle. ....... .. Paper 
Convent Mass, No.1. In U nison. Gre- 
eorian, Novello, ............ Folio} 
The Same Without accompani-| 
WRENS Jes ewes - 
Conveut Mass, No 2, 2 Sop. ‘Novello. 
POS Wa ae pra ie | oe Sg ; 
The ‘Same. Tenor Part (act lib.). itn ee 
Bass WS a er iw 
Convent Mass, No. 3. (Selected, 8. 8. 
[ee So a Volio 
Duniont’s Mass, In D minor. 1 Voice. 
F olio Dareeteeks eerie i's ene seas.» ace 
The Same. Voice Pait, without ac- 
OT eT te eae 
Ellerton’s Mass. In D. §. A. T. B, 
PRUMe Smee chigce esas ssin6.° as 
Farmer's Mass. In BO. Paper... . Folio; 
The Same. Separate Vocal Parts .... 


Fitzwilliam Music Consisting of 
lections from the works of Bonno, 
Bouoncini, Cafaro., Carissimi, 
Conti, Colonna, Durante, Jomelli Leo. 
Palestrina, Pcrgolesi, etc. 
Bound in clo tiepire ens: certains... 


Gounod’s Mass Solenelle. Double Choir 
(St. Cecilia), Arranged by Barnby. 
BN Dvaigenicsie mae see eT hes'dielae o.219:6 Paper 
The Same. Handsomely bound in 
(oll a ae re 

ue Folio Hdition........... 

ne Vocal Parts (Choruscs).. 

ee Orchestra Parts (String).. 

wo “A Wind)-9 
x Full ments <r eee Pee 
Gounod’s Second Mass (Des Orphéon- 
1abe8) woreaeieaslew, aoe For Men’s Voices 
Gregorian Chants for the Psalms. No- 
Shiki a re Folio 
Gregorian Mass. D’Angelis. Novello 
OOS eM acs. 0! 
Gregorian Mass for the Dead. (Wesley.) 
Novellosme me enw or. Folio 
The Sante. Voice Parts. i. ..--.. 8vo 
Gregorian Mass, In D minor. Novelio, 
Folio. I 268 Uy cor! SE 


Gregorian Responsea at High Mass..... 


Haydn’s Masses, Quarto Size, Com- 
plete in 3 vols...... Strongly bound 
We BANG SB VOB vers ci cys is 36.0% 00 Folio! 


Or Singly, as follows: 
Haydn’s Mass, No. 1. In Bd. S, A. T.B. 


Service ad 


Se-| 
Clari, | 


One vol.} 


‘Retail 
Price. 


80 | 


1 50 
3 60 


160 
80 | 


1 20 
2 80 


UATUO: apeeete «Waite siele cies os Paper 
The Same: By Onassis sce sss Paper 
ve LU Sees CRSA -Cloth 
<4 POUGE ROM esbios ce: Paper 
Re Separate Vocal Parts..... 

Y Orchestra Par ts as ae 

af (Wind) . 
ae PUI B ROTC. ccs ks ot 
Tiaydn’s Mass, No.2. InC. 4 Voices. 
Ya Ed hao aen a 195 Sane eee Paper 
The Same, Houle ccs wore. Paper 
Separate Vocal Parts..... 

a Orchestra Parts ear ae 

“ec ot Wind) .. 
is Full ni Matelaietoainsale sls cs << 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITION AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


Whey are beautifully printed on fine white paper, and uniformly 
correct, Whey are, as a general thing, the original copies, and are 
im every Way superior to any other edition. Whe Full Scores, Vocal 
and Orchestra Parts conform to Novello’s Editions, 
as cheap as the cheapest. You will, therefore, consult your own in- 
terest by asking for ** Novello’s Edition,” and taking no other copy. 


599 


In price they 


Yar aQt 


are 


| Haydu’ 8 Mass, 


CATHOLIC MUSIC, MASSES, Ete. 


CONTINUED. 
Haydn’s Mass, No. 3, In D. (Imperial.) 


S.A. T. B. Quarto: <0 capes Fi 
The Same, 8v0) 0. 0c ewe cee Paper 
8 


“ Folio. .,. Paper 

b> Separate Vocal Parts..... 

tr Orchestra Parts (String). . 
Z os (Wind) 


Be Full Score,.si2ves-s0eeee 
Haydn’s Mass, No. 4. In Bd. 4 Voices. 
Grarto 6. ede ene os. +. eaper 
The Same, Folio, .7 2. seems Paper 
se Separate Vocal Parts..... 

mm Orchestra Parts wi ae ie 


es 


sy Full Score: :.5 oaageeees 


Quarto... bo 1 


ne Orchestra Parts (String), . 
“ee be 4“ (Wind se 
sk Full Score: Sonate 

Haydn’s Mass, No. 6. In Bd. 4 Voices. 

QUartO .... riven eR tinea Paper 
The Same.. Folig. .... syaceeuen Paper 
ey Separate Vocal Parts..... 

sy Orchestra Parts (Strin _ 

aa “ee (Win 

= Full anee were Ss 
Haydn’s Mass, No.% InG, 4 Voices. 
Quarto... 22 Tek. ok aera Paper 
The Same. Li. wiles 5 sa ae ae 


Quarto.. +o -0 eo ane «naan Laie 
The Same. Follogste serene Paper 

Me Separate Vocal Parts..... 
ae Mass, No.9. InC, 4 Voices. 


Pp 
Soe Vocal Parts..... 
No, 10. Commencing 
4 Voices. Quarto. . Paper 
Folie... 22. ce es Paper 
In F. 5 Voices, 


C minor. 
The Same. 
Tlaydu’s Mass, No. 11. 
Quarto...... 
The Same. Paper 
Haydn’s Mass, No, 12. In Eb. 4 Voices, 
QuBTtO ie se ea sean ee eee Ps 
The Same. io Pap 
THaydn’s Mass, No. 13. In C. 4 Voices, 
Quarto. 
The Same, 
ns pcmane Vocal Parts... 
Ilaydn’s Mass, No (Kyrie ‘and 
G loria, in D.) 4 Voices, Quarto, 


ape 
The ees Folio Paper 
Me Separate Vocal Parts..... 
Maydn’s Mass, No. 15. In C, 4 Voices. 
pee dearest ee Ee 


ana os to. + a9, sie ate acs Pee 


oy Be bes ate Vocal Parts..... 

sh Orchestra Parts-(String).. 

ve oe (Wind) .. 

bo Full Scoré.ce.. sees 
Haydn's Passione; or, Seven Last 


bos cnvera ciate Bs er 
z 1 


Retail 
Price, 


3 00 


1 40 
3 00 


1 20 


Words. . 5.22... 2cae eee Folio} 3 


The Same. Separate Vocal Parts..... 
v. Ore hestra Parts (Strin, Ps 
gd “ « (Wind)... 
Haydn's Stabat Mater,............ ¥ 
The Same. Separate Vocal Parts..... 
so Orchestra Parts (String)... 
Henshall’s Mass. §.A.T.B. Folio. 


Polid... ...: diene a 
The Same, Separate Vocal Parts..... 
7 Orchestra Parts (String). . 
fs ve 6" (Witid). 
‘ Full Score:..3.. ueeeeeeee 
Hummel’s 2d Mass. In Ed 80. 
FOO... ocacces dees oneeeeee Paper 
The Same, Separate Vocal Parts..... 

Orchestra Parts (Strin Dis 

rs (Win 

ee Full Score:2. a5-= eee 
Humimel’s 3d Mass. In D. Folio..Paper 
The Same. Separate Vocal Parts..... 

st Orchestra Parts (Strin ye 

fs (Win 

ee Full Score s.0.<cene ee 
Manner's / ntiphones for Office of Palm 
Sunday. Piano or Organ..... Folio 
Mhe: Sanies usacieecueeen : Vocal Score 
Motetts, A Collection of Motetts and}_ 
other Pieces, principally adapted] 
for the Morning Service. In 2 vols. 
Folio. 
The Same. In 12 Books, 
Mozart's Masses. 


Folio. .each 
Quarto Size. Strong- 


3 20 


"0 


Bound. = 8 saeco each/|12 60 


1 80 


Syebound.. 2.5. Complete in 8 vols.}20 CO 


The Same. 
Or Singly, as follows: 
Mozart's Mass, No.1. In. 4 Voices. 
5 eee Per meer Were orc 
Sid wie haces Wheto! a Paper 
-Cloth 
y Folio hod JOCspeee aan Paper 
Re Separate Voral Parts. .... 
“ Orchestra Parts ee 
“6 ec (Wind Mic 
ce OUTS COL evan daentccet 


SO VOIGT Acces ee Folio}40 00 


80 
1 50 
1 60 


Broadway, New York. 


yelect Com 


EVERY 


positions for the Pian 


ON E 


Nae Ct HG; 


Angel Voices ever near, (Reverie,)..A. S. Swxer. 
Ashes of Roses, (Waltzes for the Piano,) G. H. Rowe. 


Ascher’s ‘‘Alice,’? (Simplified,) .......... Gro. Fox. 
Wa AZUSA, ~-. .-..- 0d. aeene-s- Gro. Fox 
Blighted Hope, (Meditation,) ....... J. W. Curenry 
Blue Bird, (Transcription,) ............ G. D. Witson. 
Budding Rose, (Polka Mazurka,)....... C. De Janon. 


Chanson d@’Amour, (Song of Love,)..I. J. Bennett. 
Chanson des Alpes, (Fant. de Concert,) T. P. Ryprr. 
Come to the Feast, (2d Gr. Galop de Concert,) Braker. 


Come to the Feast, (2d Gr. Galop, 4 hands,) Brake. 
Clouds of Night, (for Piano,). 
Crystal Chimes, (Morceau de Salon,). 
Dancing Waters, (Morceau Brillante,). 


Dancing Moonbeams, (Morceau,)...Jas. S. Sairn. 
Dancing Fairies, (Redowa Caprice,)...T. P. Ryprnr. 
Danube River, (Transcription,)........ Wm. Goocn. 


Dashing Spray, (Theme and Variation,) A. P. Wraan. 
Davy Crockett March, Arr, for Piano by T. P. Ryper. 
Dreams of Heaven, (March Celeste,) C. D. Biaxe. 
Ryper. 
Evening Reverie, (Morceau de Salon,) G. D. Wirson. 
HCO. BLAKE. 
Fair Columbia Waltzes,........ JOHANN STRAUSS. 
Fairy Voices, (Nocturne,)....... ...... C. D. Brake. 
wel eA. LARSONS: 
Boyton Situ. 
RYDER. 
Fly to the Mountains, (Gr. M’ch de Conc’t,) Srupey. 
agers G. D. Witson. 
1. A. PARSONS. 
Forest Warblings, (Fantasie Brillante,) + J. BENNETT. 


Enchantment, (Valse de Concert,)...... eae, 
Evening Chimes, (Reverie Elegante,). 
Fairy Bells, (Caprice,)......... 
Fern Leaves, (Melodie Impromptu,).. 


Fire Fiend, (Grand March,) .............T. P. 


Forest Fairy, (Morceau,)....... 
Forest Murmurs, (Etude Reverie,).. 


Golden Clouds, (Morccau Brillante,)....C. D. Brage. 
Gondolette, (for Piano,)............. C. A INGRANIAM. 
Haleyon Days, (Pastoralc).....:.....Ep. L. Gcrney. 
Home, Sweet Home, (Fantasie,) ..... Teer. RrpEr: 


Homeless To-night, (Transcription,).. 
Joyous Spring, (Morceau,).......... 
La Fille de Mdme. Angot, (Potpourri,)... 


Last Rose of Summer, (Transcription,)... 
Life’s but a Dream, (Nocturne,)...... 
Light of other Days, (Waltzes,).. 
Mandolinata, (Serenade,) Transcrip. . 


Maypole Dance,.. - 
Moonlight on the Take, (Trdammption. 


The above are the choicest selections in our entire Catalogue, and there is not a poor composition among them. 
on receipt of marked price, to any Post-office in America, by the Publishers, 


VAY Aa oe ig ip OG Sf SS AVA WH Bd Ss Wr rh 
298 & 300 Washington Street, Boston. 


.Mrs. Gro. L. Brown. 
.G. D. Wizson. 
StS JER eka eor 


FOeDs DuAKE. 
.G. D. Witson. 
BLAKE. 
La Midget, (Polka Brillante,)...... arr. by T. P. Rrper. 
La Violette, (Valse Sentimentale,)...... Tuos, O'NEIL. 
. RYDER. 
Le Postillon des Traineauk, (Polka,) Auc. Bune. 
Sune rolka. Redowa,)......- +++ <atenes ok. RYDER 
T. P. Ryper. 
.JoHN A. Norris. 
Little Footsteps, (Transcription,)...... Tel. RYDER, 
.J. W. CHEENEY. 
.H. J. BENNETT. 
Pa DEAK ES 
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Moonlight Dance, (Mazurka Brillante,) T. P. Ryprr. 
Morning Sunshine, (Fantasie de Concert,)..Graves. 
Mother, take me home again, (Trans.)..Grosr. 
Mother’s Evening Prayer, (Mel. Religieuse,) Buaxe. 
Mountain Echoes, (Mazurka Elegante,) T. P. Ryprer. 


Murmuring Leaves,:.............. H. J. Bennett. 
New York Glide, (Waltz,)........... Geo. THORNE. 
Nightfall, (Idyl,) . oL.. beast Dee 


O’er the Rippling Tide, (FAG cee s E. Mack. 
On the Lake, (Caprice,) .............. T. P. Ryper. 
On the Race Course, (3d Gr. Galop de Conc’t,) Brake. 
On the Race Course, (3d Gr. Galop, 4 hands,) Braker. 
Peace Festival, (Grand March,)........ A. JANNOTTA. 
Pearl of Love, (Valse Elegante,) ...... C. D. Buaxke. 
Poet’s Dream,...................d48. W. CHEENEY. 


Remembrance Grand March,..... T. P. Ryper. 


tippling Stream, (Theme with variat’ns,) E. O. Snow. 
Rustic Fountain, (Polka de Concert,).. Ep. Horrman. 
Roguish Eyes, (Valse Sentimentale,)..H. J. Bennerv. 
Rustic Maiden, (Scene Romantique,)..T. P. Ryprr. 


Ryder UWealtzes, . oo Peis se. «vata usre ee T. P. Ryper. 


Scherzos (forPiano;) Wha « w<. eatte Sens G. D. Witson. 
Shadows of the Past, 
Shepherd’s Dream, (Melodie Reverie,) T. P. Ryprr. 
Shepherd’s Evening Song, (Morceau Brill.) Brake. 


Shepherd Girl, (Summer Reverie,)..EBen H. Barrey. 


Sighing Winds, (Fantasie,)............... E. Mack. 
Silvery Echoes, (Reverie,)............. C. D. Brake. 
Song of the Fisher Maiden, (Barcarolle,) Brake. 
Song of Love, (Romance,) ........... G. D. Witson. 


Storm Waltzes, (Companions to N. Y. Glide,) Taorne. 
String of Pearls, (Brill. var. on popular mel’s,) Wrman, 
Sounds from Boston, (Waltzes,)..JoHann Srrauss. 
Sounds from the Glen, (Valse Brillante,)...Ryper. 
Sounds from the Palisades, (Morceau,) Wirson. 
Spring, Gentle Spring, (Waltz,)..... T. P. RrDer. 
Sponholtz, (Gr. Galop de Concert,) arr. by C. D. Brake. 
Summer Raindrops, (Etude Characteristique,) Brake. 
The Angels’ Greeting, (Reverie Angelique,) Braxr. 


The Biuebird, (Transcription,’........ G. D. Wirson. 
Tulip, (Grand Valse Brillante,)......H. A. WoLLennavpr. 
Warbling of the Lark, (Polka,).........Gurrman. 
Water Lily, (Fantasie, ee. .2220.' sacs e- Ge E. Mack. 
Waves of the Ocean, (Galop, 4 hands,) C. D. _ AKE. 
Waves of the Ocean, (March, 4 hands,).. LAKE 


Waves of the Ocean, (Gr. Galop de Canaan) ae AKE. 
Waves of the Ocean, (March,)........C. D. Brake. 
Whispering of Home,............... Cart Ricue. 
Whispering Zephyrs, (Revs WYAR San 
Wherefore, (Nocturne,).. t's D. Witson. 


CIidyt, pao. see T. P. RypeEr. 


Sent postpaid 
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RICHARDSON, PRINTER, BOSTON. 


| Standard Music Books Published by Lee & Walker. 


C Clarke e’s ‘New. Method 


For the Piano Forte, 
Has just beca issued. 


[t contains many new and important features, and 
will institute a new cra in Piano-Forte teaching. The 
work is the result of years of careful study, and is 
from the pen of a Musical Scholar who has few equals 
in the theoretical and practical knowledge of music, 

Sent by Mail, - « - Price, $5.75. 


‘The Music Teacher. 


By ©. Everest. 


Professor of music in the Girl’s High and Normal 
School of Philadelphia. Based on the author’s practi- 
cal experience, it contains a thorough course of practical 
rudiments in vocal music especially adapted to Semina- 
vies, Public Schools, Classes and individual scholars. 
Tens of thousands of copies have been sold, and yet 
the demand has not abated. 


Sent by Mail, Price 60 cents. 


Beauties of Strauss. 


A collection of the most popular of the polkas, 
waltzes, etc., by the world renowned Johann Strauss, 
printed from engraved plates, on fine white paper, 
every note being clear, legible and completely correct, 
with life-like likeness of the celebrated writer. 


Sent by Mail, Price, (bound in cloth, gilt) $ 


The usical Pastime. 


Duetts for Piano and Violin, or Flute. 
By Sep. Winner. 

A new collection of popular airs arranged as Duetts 
in a easy and pleasing manner for ordinary players. 
The work consists of 224 pages of new and popular 
marches, waltzes, galops, quadrilles, cotillions, with a 
fine selection of operatic and other melodies, and par- 
ticularly adapted for the purpose. The publishers 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Sent by Mail, - - Price, $2.50. 

The melodies are also all arranged separately as Solos 
for the Violin or Flute. 

: F 2 Violin, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00. 
Sent by Mail, Price, | Flute, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00 


Tho Boston Musical Treasure. 


A choice selection of Duetts, Trios and Quartettes, 
arranged for Choruses in Private, Public, Normal and 
High Schools and Seminaries, selected by Jean Louis, 
Superintendent of Music in the Public Schools of Phil- 
adelphia. It is a particylarly desirable work for all 
festive occasions and will become immensely popular. 


Sent by Mail, - - - Price 60 Cents. 


Winner’s Easy Systems. 


$5.00 Per dozen copies. 


5.00. 


Piano, 
Violin, 
Fiute, 
Guitar, 
Violoncello, 
Music of the Dance, 
Accordeon, 


are the best books of their class ever published, con- 
taining the systems of instruction, by which those 
instruments can be learned without a master, and the 
popular tunes of the day arranged in the easiest form. 


Sent by Mail, - Price each, 75 Cents. 


‘Opera ‘Librettos, 


| The Publishers desire to dircet attention to the fact, 
| that they have purchased the plates of the Librettos, 
formerly issucd hy the American Opera Publishing 
Company. The fotiuw! ing list of Librettos is now ready, 
and being the text as sung by all of the Opera Compa- 
| nies, i having been arran, ged and translated by an 
eminent classic scholar, are s superior to any other edition 


Anna Bolena. 

Africaine, 

Bohemian Girl. 

| Ballo in Maschera. 
Barber of Seville. 

Belle Helene. 

Barbe Blene. 

Crown Diamonds. Jilnstrated, 
Crispino e Ja Compare. 
Daughter of the Regiment. 
Der Freischutz. 

Dinorah. 

Don Giovanni. 

Dame Blanche. 


Luerezia Borgia, 

Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Linda di Chamounix. 
Martha. Illustrated. 
Maritani. 

Marriage of Figaro. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Mignon. 

Massaniello. 

Magic Flute. 

Mirella. 

Norma. Tllustrated. 
Postillion of Lonjumeau, 
Perichole. 


Ernani. Rose of Castile. 
Fayorita. Robert le Diable. 
Fidelio. Rigoletto. 

Faust. Satanella. 


Fra Diavolo. Illustrated. 
Gazza Ladra. 

Genevieve de Brabant 
Grand Duchess. 


Stradella. 
Sonnambula. 
Traviata. 
Trovatore. 


Hamlet. Tannhauser. 
Huguenots, William Tell. 
Ivanhoe. Templar and Jewess, © Zampa. 
Jewess, 


Sent by Mail, - Price each 15 Cents. 
Additions will be made to the above list as rapidly 
as new operas are announced, and the characteristic 
features of these Librettos, quality, correctness, and 
cheapness will be maintained. 


Manua! of Music Lessons 


Primary and Secondary Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - Price 15 Cents. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


For Grammar Schoois. 
By Jean Louis. 


Sent by Mail, - Price 40 Cents. 


These books are the result of Prof. Louis’ practical 
experience as Superintendent of Musie in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. The best recommendation we 
can offer for the Manuals is the fact that they were both 
adopted by the Board of Public Education of the First 
School District of Pennsylvania, and are now in use in 
all of the Public Schools. A committee of eminent. 
musicians selected particularly to scrutinize Prof. Louis’ 
system as enunciated in the Manuals after a most thor- 
ough and trying examination, pronounced it indispu- 
tably the best. 


The Silver Wr eath. 


A collection of Ballads, Duetts, and Trios, each ar- 
ranged with a piano accompaniment, embracing the 
;more popular standard and solid songs, excluding the 
frivously sentimental, and the foolishly comie Ballads 
of the day. Every piano should havea copy. The book 
contains over fifty selections, or altogether about twen- 
ty-five dollars worth of good yocal music. 

Boards, $2.50. 
Sent by Fail, Price, « Cloth, 3.00. 
lc Gilt, 4. 00. 


~ Perfection: 


Getze’s New School 


FOR THE 


Parlor Organ or Melodeon. 


Has attained the leading position in Organ instruction, 

and has superseded every other School and Method for 
the C abinet or Reed Organ. Written by the eminent 
organist of Grace C ‘hureh ; ; all the errors and useless 
matter of the more primitive works have been studiously 
avoided, and practical solid hints are offered to the stu- 
dent. Twenty thousand copies of Getze’s haye been 
sold curing the past six months, and its popularity is 
daily increasing. 

Sent | by Mail, - - Price $2.50. 


THE SABBATH, 


A New Work for Church Choirs 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


By C. Everest. 

The well known ability of the editor of this book, 
carries with it the assurance, that TH SABBATH 
will be the best work of its class. It will be ready in 
September, and we advise leaders who purpose having 
a good book, and one that carries its goodnéss from be- 
ginning to end, to send for sample sheets which are 
now ready, Neither time nor expense have been spared 
in the preparation of Tar Sabpartn, and the publishers 
haye their reward in offering to the singing people of 
the country, a work pre-eminently the best in all fea- 
tures. 

Sent by Mail, Price $1.50. Sample copy Mailed for $1.00 
Price per dozen copies, $13.50. 


‘The Guiding Star, 


New Singing Book for Sunday Schools 
By Rev. D. C. John. 


Although this little work has been issued but a short 
time, it has met with unusual success, and thousands 
of little ones are now singing the gems of the Guipina 
Srar. The subjects have been admirably chosen, and 
are peculiarly adapted for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, 
Festivals, ete. Superintendents who desire to interest 
children in the Sabbath School will use the Guipine 
Star, as it contains more attractive features than any 
book of asimilar nature. Legibly printed on fine white 
paper and nicely bound, it is in all respects a superior 
Sunday School Singing Book. 

Sent by Mail, Price 35 Cts. Sample Copy by Mail 25 Cts. 
$30.00 Per Hundred. 


Lee & Walker’s Standard Editions 
of the following named works. are the best in all the 
points, which designate perfect books, 

Bertini’s Piano Forto Method.............s000- Price, $3.00 
Beyer’s School for Piano Forte, with Eng- 


lish French, and German Text. Cloth..... 2.50 
Tunten’s Piano Method.......ce-sss.-sctmee Abs 2.00 
Plaidy’s Technical Studies. Boards........ ie 1.50 

Cloth tags aes & tue e ss duende wostnen see a 2.00 
Burrowe’s Piano Forte Primer ease aslangaee és 30 
Burrowe’s Thorough Bass Primer ........... a 40 
Cooke’s'Vocal Method isa. scsceceucbeecepsesecaat < 3.00 
Novello’ VocaliSchool ...itsic.ceccceasesecaeeurs We 2.00 
National Nursery Rhymes, handsomely 

Mlustrated ss! Boards .c. << ..ceccsct es ceee tees bene wi 2.00 

Cloth guligees tes dexqttepe=a<sceoness seeks Pe" 8.00 
Beauties of Strauss Us 5.00 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. The ‘ 

only .comect [@ditions ......525..coscesessacsisee 6 4.00 
Christmas Carols, New and Old. Boards.. 2.00 

Cloth) giliteseusea:dersscesscee Meets aecicekbaeecne oy 3.00 
Opera Dibrebbogoecs.ev.c.ce.cevessecceccesseacreean each, 165 


Ask for Lee & Walker’s editions and take no other, 
being the only standard issues of the popular reprints. 
Any of the above works sent by mail on receipt of price, 


Lee & Walker, Music Publishers, No. 922 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Any of the above Publications sent by Mail on receipt of price. 
“HAPPY HOURS,” NEW CHROMO, will be given to every subscriber to THE AMATEUR, a Monthly Journal of Art, Literature, and Music. 


One dollar per year, single copies, 10 cts. 


Lec & Walker’s Musical Almanao sont free on application. 


| 
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IES’ COURT. 


A series of characteristic Musical Stories about those who live in Elf-Land, 
Composed and arranged for the Piano-Forte by 


VEZ Eats 


MEP GEES IN EBay 


: Of the sixteen characters presented in this series, no two possess similar characteristics. A couplet of poetry prefaces each numbket and 
ecsigns to the character to be portrayed a certain individuality. The author has seized this as his text; and throughout the entire series the 
ffusic expresses in a masterly manner the ideas embodied in the prefacing couplets. 


Since the advent of Schuman’s characteristic sketches, nothing in this school h 


“ality, combined with real merit, as these “ Musical Stories.” 
Most of the numbers are quite easy of execution, and the most difficult are within the reach of ordinary pianists. 


Each piece is embellished with a beautiful lithographic title page. 


e\ing this, upon the outer margin of the page, the characters are pictured in detail. 


= 


pn. 1. KEIPTA (Maid of the Bell). 


** And all day long ‘she sang her song, 
Or rang her tiny golden bell.” 


No. 6 PRIMSELLE (fhe Duenna),. 
“A comely being, grave and fair, 
Full worthy of a princess’ care.” 


9 Cheat 1s Br Give cette sa aoe & Ue othe Sobol ode Ode. bun grigar 35 
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It opens with an airy, graceful melody, rising and 
ing in the prettiest way imaginable. Inasudden 
transposition of the key the tinkle of the ‘‘ golden 
bell” is heard, which, after a cunning modulation, 
fades away and gives place to the melody first intro- 
guced. Although of the most unpretentious charac- 
ter, this number will probably become the most pop- 
War one of the series. 


yo. 2 ROLICK (The Jester). 


«““The funniest fellow ever secn, 
And always dressed in bottled green.” 


Pitino aaa oe RM ee cc od OES . 6B 


The entire catalogue of “ musical jokes” may be 
examined, and none will be found more filled with 
peel jollity than this composition. If you desire 

form the acquaintance of an old-fashioned jester, 
gend for No.2. Play exactly in the tempo Cesigna- 
# d and strictly follow the phrasing. 


mo. 3. POMPON (The Chamberiain). 


“ And though he promised fair and true, 
None knew what he designed to do.” 


COW Oo coc hnano adage SrondodconcreeeaeIe he - 35 


The first two measures contain the motive. The 
gharacter to be portrayed is a plausible, crafty, un- 
certain one; so if the student well versed in sequent 
forms and harmonies intuitively reaches ahead by 
the customary avenues, he need not be surprised to 
find the crafty old chamberlain has doubled on him 
and dodged over and around harmonies in quite an 
wnexpected manner. 


No. 4. QUILP (Fhe Harlequin). 


“*Ffe’d mask, and wand, and funny name, 
And played his pranks on all who came.” 
5 


min sy SAUL Nei clo lein-'s, e:6\0:2/0 0:0, 0.5 eae 35 


Those who are acquainted with the peculiar 
Movements of the harlequin of the pantomime can- 
mot fail to recognize him in this composition. He 
Makes his entry with a rush, dances mysteriously 
through the scenes, makes signals for sudden trans- 
formations, and conducts himself in every way like 
the veritable harlequin. The dynamic marks should 
be strictly observed. 


No. 5. FAWLINE (The Princess). 


“« Winsome and sweet at toil or play, 
The fairies call her ‘ Little Fay.’” 


ON) stnpabacsant SeReoege Aap sar axa bs «'=o eee 35 


This number is a perfect marvel of swectness. 
The harmonic treatment is good, although not of an 
elaborate nature. As in every number of the series, 
the personal embodied in the opening movement is 
strictly adhered to throughout the entire composi- 
tion. This number is also sure of becoming a uni- 
versal favorite. 


The sentiment contained in this number is one 
difficult of expression, and although no technical 
difficulties are presented, still it will require careful 
study to render it well. Pay special attention to 
expression marks and phrasing. 


No. 7 SAKTOR (Keeper of the Jewels). 


“CA cautious fellow, dressed in gray, 
Who watched his treasures day by day.” 


This, like No. 6, contains a sentiment difficult to 
embody in notes. Stillthe author has been quite 
successful in the attempt, and the composition will 
not be found wanting individuality. 


No. 8 SUNAMEE (The Maid of Elonor), 


“Sweet and bright as morning’s beam, 
She sang her loyve-song to the stream.” 


Little fairy Sunamee is surely in love. [very 
note she sings proclaims it, and from beginning to 
end her song glows with the genuine fervor of love. 
The third strain contains an exquisite bit of modu- 
lation. The entire composition cannot be classed as 
belonging to any particular school, yet it possesses 
uncommon merit. 


No. 9. OLON (Whe Fairy Kimg). 


‘“Now peal the bells and form the ring, 
For here comes Olon—Fairy King.” 


Here is heard the mimic clang of bells, and fancy 
can picture the noisy, mirthful gathering of the 
fairies to welcome the coming of their king. The 
subject is wrought up in the most simple manner, 
but when well executed the effect is brilliant. 


Ne. 10. ELDINA (The Fairy Qucen). 


“ Or sad or gay, yet still her micn 
Proclaims Eldina Fairy Queen.” 
SHE cr otets 2:5 ang aketerererstsis ib O bys eee CEL eaters. <7} 35 


The first movement is duophonic, the second is 
polyphonic. The sentiment embodied in the poeti- 
cal couplet pervades the entire composition. It 
abounds in grace and quiet dignity. 


No. 18. DOXSPAR (The Court Physi- 
ciam). 
“First here, then there, with jest so droll, 
Would Doxspar all his drugs extol.” 


At first the music bubbles and froths like some 
fussy old doctor, and is suggestive of the ancient 
apothecary, saddle-bags and all. We confess we 
can’t translate the ideas embodied in the following 
andante. ‘To us it seems introduced simply to fill 
out the shect, and although taken separately it is 
carefully written, yet we cannot connect it with the 
subject. Can you? 


as been given to the public possessing so marked an origi- 


The central design portrays a moonlight revel of the fairies, Encir- 


No. 12. FLEET WING (The Mlessemger). 


‘Through field, and flood, and tangled wood, 
Ife bore the message of the king.” 


my = 
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This description is probably the most vivid of any 
of the series. Fieetwing is commanded to appear 
before the king; he obeys; is ordered to bear a mes- 
sage to the Gnomes. The steed is brought forth; 
Fleetwing mounts and gallops away. One may 
follow the clatter of the steed as the pace becomes 
swifter and more furious, or is almost lost in the 
distance. Although the most difficult of the series, 
yet it will richly repay earnest study. Be sure and 
work it up to the requisite speed. 


No. 13. BLUNOSE (The Steward). 


““A pompous, fat and solemn elf, 
Who makes a wine cask of himself.” 


gS cobb) Bc gimmie Plexencic A te See eee 85 


Drunk all the way through. 


No. 14. BIMGN (The Prince). 


‘All hail the prince, through wood and wold, 
When peals his magic horn of gold.” 


There is a brave, glad ring about it that is perfect- 
ly refreshing. This number 1s especially recom- 
mended as a most charming study to develop the 
muscles of the wrist. 


1S ROCKOLD (Master of the 
Swords), 


No. 


“Strong and brave, with iron hand, 
The truest knight in fuiry-land.” 


Of the whole series, this is the author's favorite. 
It opens firm and true, and drives with a square 
front through the first movement. In the second 
movement the tema is transferred to the left hand. 
A good technique is needed to execute this number 
with the exactness demanded by the author. 


No. 6. BLUSTER (Tire General). 
“With bravest front he led the van, 
But when the battle raged, he ran.” 


The pompous entrance of the General is finely 
expressed. By and by comes the attach; then the 
flight of the General, followed by a battle scene of 
considerable length. At the end Bluster swaggers 
home, boasting of having achieved a most glorious 
victory. 


S. BRAINARD'S SONS’ GReaT CENTRAL Music PUBLISHING HOUSE 


THE GREAT CHURCH MUSIC BOOK! ! 


THE ADVANCE! 


By H. 8S. PERKINS. | 


The Leading Book for Choirs! 
The Leading Book for Singing Schools! 
The Leading Book for Conventions! 


The Best! The most Popular! 


Everything in the “ ADVANCE” is new, fresh and 
sparkling. Jt contains no old, worn out tunes. Thou- 
rands are now using it, and we are daily in receipt of 
letters like the following: 


FROM A TEACHER! 


Messrs, S, BRAINARD’S SONS: 


Iam very much pleased with Myr. Il. S. Perkins’ 
new Church Music Book ‘‘The Advance” both in 
detail and as a whole. 

For elementary public classes there is no more 
serviceable work with which ] am acquainted. It is 
comprehensive and complete. It contains a large 
collection of cheerful Glees, full of sentiment; an 
unusual variety of metrical tunes; Anthems, from the 
most simple to the elaborate and diflicult; Chants in 
excellent variety, and a voice culture department 
which alone is worth more than the cost of the book. 
The ‘“‘Advance” is appropriately named. 

Yours truly, W.F. HEATH, 
Teacher of Music, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Get the “Advance” tf you wish the best! 
Price, $1.25. $12.00 per doz, 


Single sample copy mailed, post paid, on receipt 
of $1.25. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers. 
NEW COLLECTION OF VIOLIN MUSIC, 
Winner’s Choice Gems 


FOR THE 


VE EL Boye eae. 


Consisting of the most popular new 


Polkas, Waltzes, Mazurkas, 
Schottisches, Marches, 
Dances, Popular Airs, §c., 
Carefully selected and arranged by 


SEP WINNER. 


A splendid collection of new and popular musie for 
the violin. 
PRICE, 75 cents, Mailed post paid. 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 


CLEVELAND, O. 


PURE DIAMONDS, 


For the Sunday School, 
BY JAMES R. MURRAY 


Continues the leading Sunday School Music Book. 
300,000 Copies now in use. Its bright and beautiful 
melodies will never wear out. If you wish the best 
get PURE DIAMONDS. 


Price 35 Cts. $30.00 per Rundred, 


BRAINARD’S 


HOME MUSIC BOOKS 


VALUABLE COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL AND 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN 
BOUND VOLUMES, 


THE GOLDEN CHORD, cortection' of cheice 


Piano Music ever published. Contains nearly 200 
beautiful pieces. Over 30,000 copies already sold, 
Price $2.50 in boards, $3.00 in cloth, $4.00 full gilt 
binding. 


THE GOLDEN CIRCLE, cr "iano taste 


containing some of the most popular pieces ever 
published, such as ‘Silvery Waves,” ‘Woodland 
Echoes,” &c. Invaluable to «very pianist. Price 
$2.50 in boards, $3.00 in cloth, $£.(0 full gilt binding. 


GOLDEN LEAVES AND BLOSSOMS, 


A new collection of easy piano music for young 
players, by Charles Kinkel, Contains 48 easy Polkas, 
Waltzes, Galops, Schottisches, &c. Will delight any 
little pianist. Price $2..0 in boards, $2.50 in cloth 
binding. 


KiMBALL’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES, 


A collection of beautiful music for PIPE or REED 
ORGAN, arranged from the best composers, by 
Horace E. Kimball. Should be found on every Reed 
Organ in the land. Price $2.00 


ON DIAMONDS A volume that should 
S a 1 be found in every sing- 
ers’ library. It contains over one hundred beautiful 
songs, by the best composers. Each song complete. 
With Piano or Organ accompaniment. Price $2.50 in 
boards, $3.00 in cloth, $£.00 full gilt binding. 


THE ALBUM COMIQUE, dc*°i*scous 


popular comic songs, including nearly all the favorite 
comic songs of the day. Just sucha book as has 
long been wanted. Price $1.50, mailed post-paid. 


The above books each contain from fifty to two hun- 
dred pieces of music, which would cost separately in 
sheet form from 20cts to 75cts each. <Any of the above 
will be mailed post-paid on receipt of marked prices, 


S. BRAINARDS’ SONS, Publishers. 
THE 


IMPERIAL 


By James R. Murray, 


Author of “Pure Diamonds,” “School Chimes,” &c. 
A NEW BOOK FOR 


Singing Schools, Conventions, 
Classes, &c, 
SEE FUTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


S. BRAINARDS’ SONS, Publishers, 


Choirs, 


CLEVELAND. | 


THE ALBUM COMIQUE, 


A COLLECTION OF 


Popular New Comic Songs. 


Contains over fifty of the best comic songs ever 
written with »#ccompaniment for Piano, Organ or 
Melodecon. 


Price $1.50. Mailed Post Paid. 


8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


who are not already using our popular New Methods 
for Piano and Reed Grgan. wil consult their own 
interests by giving them a trial. 


BRAINARD’S 
JEW jyfETHOD FoR Plano foRTE, 


By GEO. W. BRAINARD, 


Has now been published about two years, and is 
already usea with the very best results, by thousands 
of teachers, Everything in it is clear, plain, practical 
and progressive. Unllke most instruction books, 
it contains no useless matter, but everything in it can 
be used to advantage. Full directions and remarks 
to teachev and echolar are given. All who use it are 
delighted with it, and teachers who give 


BRAINARD’S NEW METHOD 


one trial will never use any other book, The work 
also contains Karl Merz’s valuable and instructive 


MUSICAL HINTS FOR THE MILLION, 


(which were originally published in the MustcaL 
WorLp,) and can now be had in otherform. These 
“Hints”, are alone worth the price of the book to any 
teacher or scholar, 


Price $3, Mailed Post-paid. 


By far the most complete, thorough progressive and 
practical instruétion book for Reed Organ is 


KIMBALLS’ 
(Jew jeTHoo For REED (]ReAN, 


By HORACE E. KIMBALL. 


The immense sales of this book is sufficient proof of 
its merits, No other method approaches it in 


Progressive Arrangement, 
Adaptation and Simplicity. 


It contains a large amount of 


BEAUTIFUL REED ORGAN MUSIC, 


Is the largest, latest and best work of the kind ever 
published, 


PRICE $2.50, MAILED POST-PAID. 


S. BRAINARDS’ SONS, Publishers, 


CLEVELAND, O, 


NEW SINGING BOOK, 


By PROF. B. F, BAKER, 


THE SUNBEAM, 


A New Book for 
SINGING SCHOOLS, 
CONVENTIONS, 
CLASSES AND THE 
HOME CIRCLE. 


By B. F. BAKER. 


The name of this distinguished writer and teacher 
is sufficient guarantee that “THE SUNBEAM?” will 
be found a model book. The music is new, fresh and 
attractive, and the elementary department complete 
and comprehensive. 


PRICE 75cts, or $7.50 PER DOZEN. 
Sample copy mailed post-paid on receipt of 7dcts. 


8. BRAINARDS’ SONS, Publishers. 


Address all Orders to 8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


—_ 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO. 


197 Jefferson Avenue, — Publishers. 
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VOLUME IV. 


DETROIT, NOVEMBER, 1874. 


** Music is an all pervading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 


NUMBER XI. 


La Dame aux Camelias. 


I think that was the play; ; 

The house was packed from pit to dome 
With the gallant and the gay, 

Who had come to see the tragedy, 
And while the hours away. 


There was the ruined Spenathrift, 
And Beauty in her prime; 

There was the grave Historian, 
And there the man of Rhyme, 

And the surly Critic, front to front, 
To see the play of crime. 


And there was pompous Ignorance, 
_And Vice in flowers and lace; 

Sir Creesus and Sir Pandarus, 
And the music played apace. 

But of all that crowd I only saw 
A single, singie face. 


That of a girl whom I had known 
in the summers long ago, 

When her breath was like the new-mown hay, 
Or the sweetest flowers that grow; 

When her heart was light, and her soul was white 
As the winter’s driven snow. 


And there she sat with her great brown eyes, 
They wore a troubled poe: 

And I read the history of her life 
As it were an open book; 

And saw her soul, like a slimy thing 
In the bottom of a brook. 


There she sat in her rustling silk, 
With diamonds on her wrist, 
And on her brow a gleaming thread 
Of pearl and amethyst. 
“A cheat, a gilded grief!” I said, 
And my eyes were filled with mist. 


Icould not see the players play: 
I heard the music moan; 

It moaned like a dismal autumn wind, 
That dies in the woods alone; 

And when it stopped I heard it still— 
The mournful monotone! 


What if the Count were true or false ? 
I do not care, not I; 

What if Camille for Armand died ? 
I did not see her die. 

There sat a woman opposite 
With a piteous lip and eye. 


The areat green curtain fell on all, 
On laugh, and wine, and woe, 

Just as death some day will fall 
*Twixt us and life, 1 know! 

The play was done, the bitter play, 
And the people turned to go. 


And did they see the tragedy ? 
They saw the painted scene; 

They saw Armand, the jealous fool, 
And the sick Parisian queen; 

But they did not see the tragedy— 
The one I saw, I mean! 


They did not see that cold-cut face, 
That furtive look of care; 

Or, seeing her jewels, only said, 
“The lady’s rich and fair.” 

But I tell you, twas the Play of Life, 
And that woman played despair! 


A Wizard of the Stage. 

Onk of the most adroit jugglers of the present 
ge was Robert Houdin, a Frenchman, who for 
nany years gave fashionable entertainments in Paris. 
loudin wrote his autobiography, and related many 
urious feats performed by him in the course of his 
rofessional career. On one occasion he was invited 
) display his art before King Louis Philippe and his 


court at the chateau of St. Cloud. Houdin invented 
a trick especially for this royal and noble assemblage, 
and received unbounded applause for his success. 
He borrowed from the King and his courtiers six 
handkerchiefs, which he made into a parcel and laid 
on the table. Then at his request different persons 
wrote on cards the names of places whither they 
desired their handkerchiefs to be invisibly trans- 
ported. When this was done he begged the King to 
take three of the cards at hazard, and choose from 
them the place he might consider the most suitable. 
‘Let me see,” said Louis Philippe, ‘‘ what this one 
says, ‘1 desire the handkerchiefs to be found beneath one 
of the candelabra on the mantelpiece. Ah! that is too 
easy for a sorcerer, so we will pass on to the next 
eard: ‘ The handkerchiefs are to be transported to the 
dome of the Invalides.’ That would suit us, but it is 
much too far—not for the handkerchiefs, but for us. 
Ah, ah!” the King added, as he looked at the last 
card, ‘‘I am afraid, Monsieur Robert Houdin, I am 
about to embarrass you. Do you know what this 
card proposes?” Houdin, with a respectful bow, 
declared that he did not. ‘‘ Well,’”” responded his 
Majesty, ‘‘it is desired that you send the handker- 
chiefs to a spot beneath the roots of the last orange tree 
on the vight of the Avenue of St. Cloud.” Houdin 
affected the utmost nonchalance. ‘Only that, sire,” 
he said. ‘‘Deign to order, and I will obey.” The 
King gave certain directions in a low voice, and 
immediately a number of his attendants hurried off 
to the orange tree to watch it. He then said, ‘I 
select the orange tree.” Houdin’s first business now 
was to send the handkerchiefs on their travels. So 
he placed them beneath a bell of opaque glass, and 
taking his wand ordered them to fly to the spot the 
King had chosen. He raised the bell, the little par- 
cel was no longer there, and a white turtle dove had 
taken its place. The King then walked quickly to 
the door, whence he looked in the direction of the 
orange tree to assure himself that the guards were 
there, and when this was done he began to smile 
and shrug his shoulders. ‘Ah! Monsieur Robert 
Houdin,” he said, ironically, “I fear much for the 
virtue of your magic staff.” Then he added, as he 
returned to the end of the room where several ser- 
vants were standing, ‘‘ Tell William to dig imme- 
diately below the last tree at the end of the avenue 
and bring me carefully what he finds there—if he 
does find anything.” The attendant proceeded to 


the orange tree. The earth at the side of the tree 
was carefully removed, and down among the roots, 
after much groping, a small iron box eaten with rust 
was found. It bore every appearance of having 
been in the ground many years. This curious “find” 
was cleansed from its mould and brought in and 
placed by the side of the King. The greatest 
excitement and impatience prevailed on all sides. 
Houdin brought, perched on his finger, the dove to 
the King, and around its neek His Majesty discovered 
a little rusty key. At the desire of the conjurer he 
unloosed it and opened the box. The first object 
that met his eye was a time-discolored piece of 
parchment upon which he read: ‘‘ This day, the 6th 
June, 1786, this iron boa, containing six handkerchiefs, 
was placed among the roots of an orange tree by me, 
Balsamo, Count of Cagliostro, to serve tn performing an 
act of magic, which will be executed on the same day 


‘great assurance, 


sixty years hence before Louis Philippe of Orleans and 
his family.” “There is certainly witchcraft about - 
this,” cried the King, and then he looked again and 
found in the bottom of the box a parcel sealed with 
the well-known seal of the famous Cagliostro. He 
broke it and opened the parcel, and there were the 
six handkerchiefs which but five minutes before 
were lying on the conjurer’s table. Was not this 
trick as remarkable as the producing of ‘‘ Katie 
King” from a dark cabinet? * * be 

Houdin was employed by the French Government 
to go to Algeria on a novel mission. The Marabout 
priests exercised great influence over the natives, 
because they were able to perform certain feats of 
jugglery, which they pretended proved their divine 
power. These Marabouts were enemies of the 
French and encouraged turbulence among the Arabs. 
The government thought that it might be a good 
stroke of policy to send Houdin through the colony 
performing his miracles and demonstrating to the_ 
natives that a French sorcerer was greater than an 
Arab sorcerer. Accordingly Houdin appeared before 
large audiences, beginning in the city of Algeria. . 
At the first of these performances he introduced a 
box which became heavy or light at his order. This 
box was brought by him to the footlights and while 
holding it in his hands he declared to his hearers that | 
he possessed the power to deprive the most powerful 
man of his strength and restore it at will. He 
invited any one who thought himself strong enough 
to come on the stage. An Arab of middle height, 
but well built and muscular, came to his side with 
“Are you strong?” asked Houdin, 
measuring him from head to foot. “Oh, yes,” he 
replied carelessly. ‘‘Are you sure that you will 
always remain so?” ‘Quite sure.” ‘* You are mis- 
taken,” said Houdin, “for in an instant I will rob. 
you of your strength, and you shall become as a lit-. 
tle child.” The Arab smiled disdainfully. Houdin™ 
told him to lift the box. He stooped and lifted it’ 
without any effort, and said coldly, ‘‘1s that all?” 
With an imposing gesture Houdin solemnly pro- 
nounced the words, ‘‘ Behold you are weaker than 
a woman; now lift the box.” The young Hercules 
grabbed the box quite confidently, but to his amaze- 
ment it would not budge. He attacked it vigorously 
over-and over again, while his countrymen sat look- 
ing on in silent wonder, but it resisted. He vainly 
expended on this box a strength which would have 
raised an enormous weight, until at length, panting, 
exhausted, and red with anger, he buried his face in 
his burnous and retired from the stage. Houdin 
does not explain the secret of this strange trick by 
which he made bodies heavy or light at will, and 
without apparently touching them, but it was a 
favorite of his, and often exhibited to his fashionable 
Parisian audiences, 


Swallowing a Music Box. 

When Mr. Chubb, the elder, returned from Europe, 
he brought with him from Geneva a miniature mu- 
sical box, long and very narrow, and altogether of. 
hardly greater dimensions, say, than a large pocket- 
knife. The instrument pla, ed four cheerful little 
tunes for the benefit of the Chubb family, and the 
enjoyed it. Young Henry Chubb enjoyed it to suc 
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an extent that one day, just after the machine had 
been wound up ready for action, he got to sucking 
the end of it, and in a moment of inadvertence it 
slipped, and he swallowed it. The only immediate 
consequence of the accident was that a harmonic 
stomach-ache was organized upon the interior of 
Henry Chubb,and he experienced a restlessness which 
he well knew would defy peppermint and paregoric. 

Henry Chubb kept his seeret in his own soul, and 
in his stomach also, determined to hide his misery 
from his father, and spare the rod to the spoiled 
child—spoiled, at any rate, so far as his digestive 
apparatus was concerned. 

But that evening, at the supper table, Henry had 
eaten but one mouthful of bread, when strains of 
wild, mysterious music were suddenly wafted from 
under the table. The family immediately made an 
effort to discover from whence the sounds came, al- 
though Henry Chubb sat there, filled with agony and 
remorse and bread and tunes, and desperately assert- 
ing his belief that the music came from the cellar, 
where the servant girl was concealed with a harp. 
He well knew that Mary Ann was unfamiliar with 
the harp, but he was frantic with anxiety to hide his 
guilt. Thus it is that one crime leads to another. 

But he could not disguise the truth forever, and 
that very night, while the family was at prayers, 
Henry all at once began to hiccough, and the music 
box started off without warning with ‘Way Down 
Upon the Swanee River,” with variations. Where- 
upon, the paternal Chubb arose from his knees and 
grasped Henry kindly, but firmly, by his hair, and 
shook him up and inquired what he meant by such 
conduct. And Henry asserted that he was practic- 
ing something for a Sunday School celebration, 
which old Chubb intimated was rather a thin expla- 
nation. Then they tried to get up that music box, 
and every time they would seize Henry by the legs 
and shake him over the sofa cushion, or would pour 
some fresh variety of emetic down his throat, the 
instrument within would give a fresh spurt, and joy- 
ously grind out, ‘‘ Listen to the Mocking Bird,” or 
“ Thou'lt Never Cease to Love.” 

At last they were compelled to permit that musical 
box to. remain within the sepulchral recesses of 
young Chubb. To say that the unfortunate victim 
of the disaster was made miserable by his condition 
would be to express in the feeblest manner the un- 
fortunate state of his mind. The more music there 
was in his stomach the wilder and more completely 
chaotic became the discord in his soul. As likely 
as not it would occur that while he lay asleep in the 
middle of the night, the works would begin to re- 
volve, and would play ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home,” for two 
or three hours, unless the peg happened to slip, 
when the cylinder would switch back again to 
‘“Way Down Upon the Swanee River, and would 
rattle out that tune, with variations and fragments 
of the scales, until Henry’s brother would kick him 
out of bed in wild despair, and sit on him in a vain 
effort to subdue the serenade, which, however, inva- 
riably proceeded with fresh yigor when subjected to 
the usual pressure. 

And when Henry Chubb went to church, it fre- 
quently occurred that in the very midst of the most 
solemn portion of the sermon, he would feel a gen- 
tle disturbance under the lower button of his jacket; 
and presently, when everything was hushed, the un- 
digested engine would give a preliminary buzz, and 
then reel off “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” and 
“ Thou'lt Never Cease to Love,” and scales and exer- 
cises, until the clergyman would stop and glare at 
Henry over his spectacles, and whisper to one of the 
deacons. Then the sexton would suddenly tack up 
the aisle and clutch the unhappy Mr. Chubb by the 
collar and scud down the aisle again to the accom- 
paniment of “ Home, Sweet Home,” and then incar- 
cerate Henry in the upper portion of the steeple 
until after church, 

But the end came at last, and the miserable boy 
found peace. One day, while he was sitting in school 
endeavoring to learn his multiplication table to the 
tune of ‘Thou'lt Never Cease to Love,” his gastric 
juice triumphed. Something or other in the music 
box gave way all at once, the springs were unrolled 
with alarming force, and Henry Chubb, as he felt 
the fragments of the instrument hurled right and 
left among his vitals, tumbled over on the floor and 
expired. At the post mortem examination, they 
found several pieces of “Home, Sweet Home” in 
his liver, while one of his lungs was severely torn 
by a fragment of ‘“‘Way Down Upon the Swanee 
River.” Small particles‘of ‘“ Listen to the Mocking 
Bird” were removed from his heart and breast-bone, 
and three brass pegs of ‘‘Thou'lt Never Cease to 
Love” were found firmly driven into his rib. The 
had no music at the funeral. They sifted the ma- 
chinery out of him and buried him quietly in the 
cemetery. Whenever the Chubbs buy ‘musical 
boxes now, they get them as large as a piano, and 
chain them to the wall.—Maa Adeler, 


The Operatic Revolution. 

Heretofore in the Old World, and to some extent 
in the New, the opera has been the diversion and 
luxury of a class, depending little for its support on 
the culture of the people. Adopted as a plant of 
exotic growth, it has been maintained in the fac- 
titious sunshine of royal and aristocratic circles, and 
watered with golden showers from those who cared 
more for its conventional associations than for any 
appeals it might make to art. Without government 
subsidies and the subscriptions of titled personages 
and leaders of fashion, where to-day would be its 
firm root and fair flowering in Paris, London, Berlin, 
St. Petersburg, and other European capitals ? 

In America, the social conditions under which 
opera has to be produced are vastly different. We 
have no court nor nobility with which it is a point 
of pride and duty to lead “the fashions and bestow 
lofty condescension on art and learning. Our govern- 
ment votes no supplies to the opera. It is true we 
have a considerable class of the wealthy and fashion- 
able, who are tolerably anxious to adopt the ways of 
the corresponding classes in foreign parts. , But they 
have proved thus far neither numerous nor opulent 
enough to support the opera in foreign styles and 
methods. They have comparatively but little fol- 
lowing. American society is too heterogeneous, too 
diffuse for the application of foreign rules of leader- 
ship. Titles here are too common for any one of 
our native sovereigns to make the fame and fortune 
of an opera by his mere presence. But, as we have 
intimated, foreign traditions have largely governed 
the management of our operatic ventures. The cal- 
culation of the ¢mpressario has been more for a suc- 
cess of curiosity than for any solid appreciation of 
art. The sanction of foreign aristocratic circles has 
counted for more than excellence, however positive, 
but unrecognized. A star or two of dazzling bril- 
liance in the midst of orbs of no magnitude, consti- 
tuted the requisite furnishing of the operatic heavens. 
Every one must see the star, on pain of being con- 
sidered out of the world, and the lesser lights were 
endured in a spirit of fatalistic resignation as no more 
than a just penalty for the enjoyment of so much 
brightness. Given a luminary of the kind, a suf- 
ficient beating of tom-toms announcing its coming, 
an ample display of royal and imperial operatic 


endorsement, the success of the venture was assured. ' 


What live American could resist, especially if he had 
not lived abroad ? Americans have the keenest curi- 
osity for new things, of all nations in the world. But 
this trait, while it makes them such ready victims to 
the star-system, tends with equal certainty to take 
them out of the sphere of its influence. The results 
of travel, novelty hunting, and familiarity with the 
best, have given, at last, a large number of them an 
appreciation for true art, and an impatience with the 
shams of artistic charlatanry. 

It is in recognition, witting or unwitting, of this 
state of things that Mr. Strakosch has organized his 
present opera. The step means, sooner or later, a 
complete revolution of the old methods. It involves 
the taking of the institution from its traditional aris- 
tocratic basis and placing it on a democratic one. It 
means more of art and less of artificiality. It may 
result, but not necessarily, in less satin-gloss in the 
boxes, but it certainly will develop a more polished 
and consummate art on the stage. The opera may 
cease to be a favorite rendezvous for the exchange of 
social amenities by those to whom the noise of their 
own parley is more pleasing than any music; but 
their place will be more than filled by those who find 
their exceeding great reward in the perfections of 
art. Wagner’s opera music may be as ephemeral as 
that of his enemies, but his idea that art is the sole 
sovereign of the stage, and must dethrone the absurd 
frivolities that have so long usurped a place on it is, 
beyond denial, the idea of the future. Listless actors 
loading the scene with apathy in the very climax of 
are a fitting complement to prattling coteries in the 
auditorium. A prima donna exchanging grectings 
with the occupants of the boxes, while her champion 
at her side is giving wage of battle to deliver her 
from a deadly foe, is a consistent feature of an opera 
which exist distinctively as an appanage of royalty 
and its titled favorites. Signor Muzio and Herr 
Behrens, in their presentation of ‘‘ Lohengrin” and 
‘‘Aida” last season, began a reform, the logical 
developments of which they perhaps scarcely sus- 
pected, and the conclusions of which, the first step 
taken, there is no avoiding. The absolute reason of 
the thing, and the marked approbation of the public 
which met the movement, indicate it as the impulse 
of a revolution, the beginning of a new era. And 


y | fortunate will it be for the managers, as well as for 


the public, if they see the new direction clearly, and 
follow it with promptness and courage. Let Mr. 
Strakosch and his supporters not fear, from this 
time, to cut loose from the traditions of European 
conyentionalities, and trust themselves to the more 


; 


solid basis of art and the more certain responses 
which the taste of a free and intelligent people must 
ever give to that appeal.—7he Home Journal. 


Nosinity ON THE STAGE.—A romance in very 
high life has just been brought to its last act. One 


of the most noted of the South German nobles wasthe — | 
He had been minis- 


Prince of Thurm and Taxis. 
ter to the late King of Bavaria, and his son was aide- 
de-camp to the present king. It is his son who is 
the hero of the German romance. Long ago the 
Lord of Burleigh choose his wife from the pesantry, 
and King Cophetua swore a royal oath that a beggar 
maid should be his bride; but neither of these 
traditional lovers went so far as the young Bavarian 
prince of our own days. It was an obscure actress 
who fascinated him, and for whom he was content 
to sacrifice everything. ‘These conventional words 
meant a great deal in this case. The marriage act- 
ually was solemnized, but it was made subject to 
conditions of a very rigorous character, which were 
imposed upon the bridegroom as a condition of the 
family assent. He was to renounce all his paternal 
rights, and even his name. He was to be no longer the 
Prince of Thurm and Taxis, but a plain bourgeois, 
and he was to receive an annual allowance of 5,000 
florins. It might seem that such conditions would 
be impossible. The only answer is that they were 
exacted, that the marriage did occur, and that the 
prince descended into plain M. de Fels. He had, 
however, a very fine tenor voice, and a very beauti- 
ful bride, and he made his debut a short time ago 
at the theatre at Zurich. The story so far reminds 
one of Mario’s history, who was Marquis of Candia 
in his own right; but here the resemblance ceases. 
The Swiss are not an imaginative people, and care 
very little for romantic sacrifices. M. de Fels was 
hissed off the stage at Zurich, and retired into private 
life. It was easy to descend from rank and position; 
it was difficult to reacquire them. The young 
prince was brother-in-law of the Duchess of Bavaria, 
nephew of the Majordomo of the Court of Prince 
Oettington, so great efforts were made to restore the 
would-be tenor within the princely circle. At last a 
way was found to achieve the end. On the Lake of 
Chiem King Ludwig has an estate known as Her- 
reninsel, and there it has been the custom to give 
great water parties and nautical fétes. A theatre is 
to be built there, of which the artists are to consist 
almost exclusively of the aristocracy. Scenes out of 
Wagner’s operas are to be represented, and Offen- 
bach and Hervé are also to appear on the bills. 
But for this distinguished theatre a dignified man- 
ager has to be provided, and the Grand Duchess of 
Bavaria, who has a taste for diplomacy, has thus 
found the means of introducing her nephew within 
the ring fence of his native aristocracy. The name 
of Paul de Fels, which appeared on the Zurich play- 
bill, will be heard of no longer, and the Prince of 
Thurm and Taxis will be known in future as Mar- 
shal of the Royal Palace, and Master of the Revels 
to the young King of Bavaria.—London Globe. 


Tue NoveL AND THE DRAMA.— The difference 
between the drama and the novel lies not merely in 
their outward form; not merely in the circumstances 
that the personages of the one are made to speak, 
while those of the other commonly have their 
history narrated for them. But in the novel it is 
chiefly sentiments and events that are exhibited; in 
the drama it is characters and deeds. The novel 
must go slowly forward; and the sentiments of the 
hero must, by some means or other, restrain the 
tendency of the whole to conclude. The drama, on 
the other hand, must hasten, and the character of 
the hero must press forward to the end—it does not 
restrain, but is restrained. The novel-hero must be 
passive; at least, he must not be active in a high 
degree; in the dramatic one we look for activity and 
deeds. — Goethe. 


A Roruscni~p as A ComposeR.—About one of 
the daughters of the deceased Anselm Rothschild, 
the Israelite has the following interesting note: ‘‘It 
may be of interest to many musical friends to learn 
that Baroness Mathilde Rothschild, second daughter 
of the deceased, the wife of Baron Wilhelm Von 


Rothschild, of Frankfort, renowned for his piety, - 


benevolence, and talmudical lore, is an ardent friend 
of music, and a composer of considerable success. 
To the patrons of Patti’s performances, the lovely 
song, ‘Si vous n’aves rien ame dire’ is well known, 
and it is composed by Baroness Rothschild. With 
a second composition, Miss Gabrielle Krauss made 
a furore in private circles in Paris. Another of her 
compositions is the celebrated song by Shubert, 
‘ Leise flehen diene li der, leise durch die Nacht zu dre.’ 
And that wealthy lady and renowned composer is & 
Jewess in the truest and strictest sense of the name,” 
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Music and the Drama. 


: Herr Cart Formes has been singing at Wiesba- 
den. 


Tue present is the thirty-second dramatic season 
at the Boston Museum. 


Barnum’s receipts during the twelve days he was 
in Baltimore were $100,000. 


WIL not some philanthropist invent a substitute 
for the sheet-iron thunder of the stage? 


LAWRENCE BARRETT was presented with a gold- 
headed cane at Bloomington, IIL, lately. 


CLARA Morris is said to make a disgusting object 
of herself in the last scene of ‘‘ The Sphinx.” 


Gowunop has decided definitively to leave England, 
and again to take up his residence in France. 


Ir is probable that Dion Boucicault’s new Irish 
drama will be the season novelty at Wallack’s. 


Tue wife of the Lieutenant-Governor of Califor- 
nis comes to the front with a translation of a French 
play. 

“THe Field of the Cloth of Gold” has been per- 


formed at the Strand Theatre, London, more than 
400 times. . 


Herr Rarrapian, who plays upon 16 drums at 
the same time, is giving exhibitions of his skill in 
Cincinnati. 


Tury have a minister in Mound City, Kan., who 
attracts people to his prayer meeting by the music 
of a brass band. 


Aw orchestra of first-class musicians is to be 
organized in Philadelphia for the centennial, at an 
expense of $10,000. 


Mr. Bartiey CAMPBELL has returned to Chicago 
and resumed relations with Hooley’s Theater, with 
which he was formerly long connected. 


_ AN actress in California, a Miss Kinlin, lately mar- 
ried a professional named Wood. and her stage name 
is now hyphenated into Mme. Kinlin-Wood. 


“THe Deluge” still holds the stage at Niblo’s. 
There is talk of introducing Noah and the Ark if 
the stage can be enlarged to hold all the beasts. 


Mr. Tuomas J. WrLitAms, the writer of the well- 
known farce, “Ici on Parle Francais,” died at his 
residence in the Fulham Road, London, a fortnight 
ago. 


‘UNDER the Gaslight” and the ‘‘ Lady of Lyons” 
are playing at Wood’s New York Museum. The 
management do not like violent contrasts in style or 
merit. 


In the hall of the Scala Theatre, at Milan, a 
statue to Donizetti has been erected. He holds a 
song in his hand, in which is inscribed “ Spirito 
gentil.” 

SEVERAL of the leading business men of Philadel- 
phia have agreed to erect a theater in that village— 
el mynater that will eclipse all others in the United 

tates!” 


A Sroux City deacon asked a stranger to start a 
hymn, and when the stranger struck into “ Mollie, 
Darling,” they tried to drown him out with ‘ Old 
Hundred.” 


Muze. Dr Murska was Mile. Di Murska last year; 
but the new spelling is by her own direction, and 
we suppose a lady has as good a right to change her 
name as her mind. 


Bret Harve has invited the services of Mr. Bou- 
cicault as a colaborer in his forthcoming play. Mr. 
Harte will supply the facts, and Mr. Boucicault hurl 
in the originality. 

Two thousand dollars’ worth of ‘‘ Royal Mar- 
ionettes” paraphernalia were sold at auction in 
Lancaster, Pa., recently, for $101, to satisfy a hotel 
keeper’s demands. 


A NEw thematic and chronological catalogue of 
all the compositions of Schubert is shortly to appear, 
the compiler and editor being the always trust- 
worthy Nottebohm. 

“Ym going—I know I am,” said a dying Missis- 
sippian, ‘and I believe I’d go easy if Jim would get 
down the fiddle and play the ‘Arkansas Traveler’ 
once more.” Jim did. 


Mr. Bovcrcautt is a dramatist and an actor. 
When we see his plays, we wish he was only an 
actor. When we see him act, we wish he was only 
a dramatist.—The Arcadian. 


Since ‘‘The Woman Who Talks” has been put on 
the stage there’s scarcely a married man going who 
doesn’t think he has a natural, great actress in his 
family.—A¢, Louis Journal. ’ 
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A SERENADING party at Dubuque were invited in, 
furnished with a lunch duly seasoned with jalap and 
/other drugs, and the voice of the midnight song 
hasn’t been heard in the land since. 


Mr. W. D. Howe ts has translated and adapted 
the Italian play of ‘‘Samson,” and Mr. Charles Pope 
will act the leading part, in St. Louis. This is one 
dramatic result of the visit of Signor Salvini. 


A New York State Quaker was found in a patch 
of grass behind a fence, looking at a circus proces- 
sion, and he turned it off by saying: ‘‘ Friend, has! 
thee seen the king-bolt of my wagon around here?’ 


Patrick SARSFIELD GILMORE keeps up his reputa- 
tion in New York. He has just closed a series of 
six concerts at the Central Park Garden, following 
the exit of Theodore Thomas, and with great 
success. 


Sronk, the great bare-back rider, has retired from 
the public arena, but occasionally indulges in a little 
entertainment for himself and friends in a small cir- 
cus that he has constructed on his farm near Pater- 
son, N. J. 


Two new theaters in Toronto have been opened 
lately. Mrs. Morrison’s Grand Opera Ilouse, on 
Adelaide street, will accommodate 1.500 spectators; 
the Royal Opera House, on King street, will seat 
1,450 persors. 


DANIEL Srpson, the veteran drummer of the 
Ancient and Honorable artillery of Boston, celebra- 
ted his 84th birthday September 28, and the anniver- 
sary was attended by his sisters, aged respectively 
96, 80 and 79. 


“Tre Sphinx” has already been given in St. Louis 
and Chicago. In St. Louis they think Blanche is a 
woman ‘‘ who lives as it were in a powder magazine 
and is continually striking a light to assure herself 
of her safety.” 


Tue revival of ‘‘ Venice Preserved” at Booth’s 
Theatre was not asuccess. The new English actress, 
Miss Fannie Brough, was so much displeased with 
adverse criticisms on her acting as Belvidera that she 
will return to England at once. Day-day! 


THE new Museum in Portland, Me, was opened 
on the 28th ult. Rev. C. W. Buck (Unitarian) 
delivered an address. Miss Alice Witham read 
verses. The performance consisted of ‘‘ Sarah’s 
Young Man” and ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl.” 


Aut the world of connoisseurs is speaking about 
a young daughter of the late Sigismund Thalberg, a 
phenomenon. it is asserted by those who have heard 
her—an Adelina Patti en erbe. lt is said that Mr. 
Gye has engaged her for the Royal Italian Opera. 


WE learn from the Jrish Times that a National 
Opera Company has been playing at Sligo. ‘‘ The 
Rose of Castile,” ‘‘Genéviéve de Brabant,” ‘ Fra 
Diavolo,” ‘‘The Bohemian Girl,” ‘‘Maritana,” and 
‘‘La Sonnambula,” have been successfully per- 
formed. 


A NEW distinction—the order of the Lyre—for 
persons eminent in the musical and dramatic pro- 
fessions is, it is said, to be created in Germany. The 
Duke of Meiningen is also about to give a gold 
medal for distinguished services in the causes of 
science and art. 


Wut® dressing for the stage Fanny Ellsler was 
subject to the deepest melancholy, which disap- 
peared, as though by magic, at the sound of the 
music. When dancing, she was, as it were, electri- 
fied by feverish delight, which sometimes became 
actually convulsive. 


Tue loss occasioned last week by the blowing 
down of the theater in course of erection at Char- 
leston, South Carolina, was $20,000, but work on it 
was resumed the day after the gale, the contractor 
even making a joke about old Boreas having been 
the first to “ bring down the house.” 


A NOVELTY ina church is that of having a bulletin 
to show the numbers of hymns to be sung, The 
church of the Redeemer in New Haven has one at 
the side of the pulpit and one in the singer’s gallery, 
on which they are put in large figures, so that they 
can be seen by any one in the audience, 


Max MARETZEK appears to have withdrawn from 
the field of Italian opera, for he is now advertised 
as one of the Directors of the New York Conserv- 
atory of Music. Max is to have charge of the 
amateur operas to be given by the pupils of the 
Conservatory during the ensuing season. 


Evmwences of civilization among the Chinese are 
crowding in on us thick and fast. The last is the 
case of a villainous heathen named Ah Chung, who 
has been forging admission tickets to his native 
opera house in San Francisco, and selling them on 
the street at less than the regular price. 


A CALIFoRNIA man has patented a device for the 
purpose of effecting on the stages of theatres the 
rising, sinking, rolling, and pitching motions of ves- 
sels at sea So perfect is the imitation that in con- 
nection with sheet-iron thunder, saltpetre lightning, 
and bellows wind, the actors are made seasick. 

Private letters from Mme. Ristori convey the 
gratifying intelligence that this distinguished trage- 
dienne is learning the play of ‘* Macbeth,” in Eng- 
lish. She gave the sleep-walking scene in that 
language before London audiences sume time ago, 
but she never attempted to learn the entire play until 
now. 


JoIGNeny. the strong man of Hippodrome fame, 
is lifting horses at the Bowery Theatre. and the boys 
in the galleries are lifting the dome—with cheers. 
One does not know which to admire most—Joig- 
nery’s strength, or the manner in which the horse 
stiffens his Jegs when he feels himself being lifted 
from the ground. 


Our correspondent being imbued with the fascin- 
ating whirl of society at a paring-bee in the country, 
writes —‘‘ We are in the midst of parties, dancing, 
mirth and festivity. The rosined hair of the horse 
gallops merrily over the intestines of the agile cat; 
extracting music to which the impatient feet trip 
gaily upon the floor.” 

AMONGST new operas to be heard in Italy are 
‘Mattia Corvino,” by Signor Pinsuti, of London, 
who set Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” 
for Bologna; *‘Lia e Selvaggia,” by Signor Schira, 
the composer of the cantata, ‘‘The Lord of Bur- 
leigh,” for the last Birmingham Festival; and ‘Il 
Solitario,” by Signor Musone. 

An American recently appeared in the parquet of 
a London theater whose clothes were much torn and 
so disarranged that people at once jumped to the 
conclusion that he had been sitting on the ragged 
edge of despair; but he had only been fighting with 
the doorkeeper about leaving his overcoat in the 
lobby, as is customary in that town. 


Baupry, the decorator of the new opera house in 
Paris, was sadly bothered for an idea by which to 
represent the ‘“‘music of England” emblematically 
on his frescoes. He painted. finally. three little genii. 
One carried the Irish harp, the other the Scotch bag- 
pipes, and the third paid the two first for playing, 
and tried to look as if he understood the music. 

THE most distinguishing feature of the opera as 
rendered in Perugia is the extraordinary orchestral 
music. The orchestra is composed of more than 
seventy professors The fourth flute is the first at 
one of the large theatres. In short, the director has 
picked out the best performers from every theatre in 
Italy, and has taught them himse f for a long time. 
The effect is wonderful. r 


Tue new Beethoven hall at 413 Washington street 
Boston, was opened on Monday evening, October 5. 
The inaugural address—a poem—was written by 
Nathaniel Childs of the Traveler, and read by Char- 
lotte Cushman. Two or three well-known musical 
organizations were present, and among the notable 
events of the evening were a performance by Camilla 
Urso and the debut of Sophia Dowland, the English 
vocalist. 


INDIFFERENT 10 THE Mvsic.—Sutherland Edwards, 
in his recent book on “The Germans in France,” 
tells the following pleasant anecdote of the armed 
propagation of the Wagner idea; ‘‘The morning 
after my arrival in Rouen, | was awakened by the 
sound of such music as under ordinary circum- 
stances would never have been heard in France. A 
selection from ‘ Lohengrin’ was being played by the 
band of an East Prussian regiment just in front of 
the hotel. Here, then, was conquest symbolized in 
music. Nothing but a successful invasion could 
have brought Richard Wagner to the native city of 
Boildieu; beneath whose statue’the untamiliar sounds 
were, at that moment, being produced. The sar- 
casm, however, met with very little notice from the 
inhabitants. Street-boys, whose curiosity and love 
of novelty are stronger everywhere than their patriot- 
ism, held the music-sheets for their enemies; but 
the adult passers-by paid no more attention to the 
doubtful strains than did the orchestral dog who had 
dragged the big drum after him, from somewhere 
near Kénigsburg, to the capital of Normandy, and, 
who now, like a dog that had seen the world, lay 
down on the pavement, and camly slept without 
‘once disturbing the general effect of the music by 
‘the unexpected rinforzando of asnore. It was freez- 
ing hard, and the brass instruments, pinched by the 
cold, were terribly hoarse. What, however, was 
the frost to East Prussians ?—one of whom, when a 
shivering Frenchman complained that the thermom- 
sai marked ten degrees below freezing point, is 


said to have replied: ‘Ten degrees? Why, in East 
Prussia, at ten degrees, it thaws.’” 
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“ Music ts the only art which cannot corrupt the mind.” , 
“The man that hath no music in himself is fit for treasons, 
stratagems and spoils: Let no such man be trusted.” 
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0. J. Whitney & Co., can furnish any piece of music 
or book in print which is advertised. They are con- 
stantly receiving everything new in the line of musical 
publications, Also every description of musical mer- 
chandise can be obtained from their extensive stock, both 
of home and foreign manufacture. Send on your 
orders. 


A Word About Ourselves. 


As we have said so many pleasant things about 
others during the current year, will our friends excuse 
us if we now speak a few words for ourselves ? 
Our intercourse with our readers and exchanges has 
been of the pleasantest character, and this condition 
of good-fellowship we desire to retain, to use the 
words ascribed to President Taylor, with all the 
world and the rest of mankind. 

With this and the December number, the fourth 
volume of the Sone JourNAL closes, and all indica- 
tions lead us to expect a larger constituency in 1875, 
than we have ever before addressed. Our exchanges, 
both musical and ‘‘secular,” have given us many 
words of high praise, which we herewith gratefully 
acknowledge; and the success which has attended | 
our endeavors to serve our friends and patrons 
acceptably being thus encouraged, those endeavors 
will be continued in the future with greater energy 
and earnestness, if possible, than in the past. To 
show our appreciation of the good-will which has 
been so liberally extended towards the JouRNAL, we 
have determined to meet its friends half way, and 
thus increase, if such a thing may be, their interest 
in their favorite music magazine. 

The new postal law requires that postage on all 
publications shall be prepaid by the publishers, who 
are to remunerate themselves by collecting it of their 
subscribers. We shall comply with the requirement 
of that law so far as prepayment of the postage is 
concerned, but with and after the January number, 
so long as this law is in operation, we shall send 


The Song Journal Free of Postage! 
To all subscribers, old or new. To all subscribers, 


old or new, with and after the January number, we 
shall present 


One Doliar’s Worth of Choice Music! 
To be selected from our own publications, thus 
returning to our patrons the full value of their money 
and practically giving them the Sone Journat free. 
Fourteen Numbers for One Bollar! 

In order that new subscribers may get the run of 
topics discussed and facts recorded in the Sone 
JOURNAL, we haye decided to send them the Novem- 
ber and December numbers of this year’s Sona Jour: 
NAL gratis, if they forward their subscriptions at 
once, ; 
Premiums and Commissions, 

Until this world is constituted very differently 
from its present construction, we cannot expect its 
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people to exert themselves for others unless they see 
some clear way of remuneration therefor. Recog- 
nizing this condition of affairs, we accept the situa- 
tion, and make the following offer as inducements 
for any one to increase our list, Persons obtaining 
subscriptions for the Sone JouRNAL may reserve the 
percentage indicated by the following figures, the 
subscribers, in all cases, to receive their magazine 
free of postage, and with one dollar’s worth of music 
from our own publications: 


One copy one year......... 5 ateide caddies sawene aps gnvegscegl 00 
2copies * a etn csRiaa eda a SAREE Se SA 1 50 
5 copies B, cmelcep sip ONE Maceates pmsiaidais Peeterwe ai eae 3 90 

10 copies‘ Bf seshtiaasicsics eee elaics sels nae eas a ae «ee 7 50 

20 copies ‘“ ol cada sme ibaa abl)s x nesiieee pads camewas's« 18 50 

30 copies * oasis hie faiate ashi he a 8 PA 18°75 

40 copies “ ts jets oeeivtat a ences oiinaialy ava Mirena pias hiseite.< 22 60 

50 copies * SIR BOE PR OI Tre mess 00 


Here is an Opportunity! 
Which hundreds of young ladies and gehtlemen 
might improve among their friends with advantage 
to themselves and pleasure and profit to all concerned. 
It is not in every community that subscribers can be 
obtained by the hundred, but the communities are 
few, at this time, where from one to twenty-five, or 
from twenty-five to fifty cannot be obtained with 
little effort, 

Review the Attractions! 

Remember that subscribers to the Sona JouRNAL 
for 1875 get their magazine free of postage, with one 
dollar’s worth of choice music, of our own publica- 
tion, as a premium; that the JourNaz itself contains, 
in addition, from $12 to $15 worth of fine music 
yearly; and that those who commence at once, get 
the November and December numbers gratis. <A 
more liberal offer than this was neyer before made 
by a publisher, 

The Song Journal Itself, 

We need not describe the Sona JouRNAL to those 
who have been its readers hitherto; but for the 
information of those who intend to start with us the 
coming year, we will say that the Sone Journa is 
very accurately described by its title. It is a Jour- 
NAL, or record, of everything of importance or inter- 
est in the Musical or Dramatic World. Proféssedly 
a musical publication, it regards music and the drama 
as twin sisters, each having a mission similar to the 
other, and working in fields where ‘‘thin partitions 
do their bounds divide.” Thus every musical or 
dramatic product of note, and every musical or dra- 
matic artist of repute, is promptly put on record in 
its pages. The little incidents of the stage, the public 
and private histories of the player men and women, 
the news and the gossip of the stage, all find a men- 
tion here, fresh, and we hope, attractive. It is the 
only publication which rigidly excludes from its col- 
umns all matters foreign to these subiects, and from 
the first line to the last, treats only of them. The 
music in each number is worth, many times over, the 
cost of the work, and letters from all quarters come 
to hand expressing the pleasure of the writers at 
some particular piece which has pleased them greatly. 

With the December number we shall give a title 
page and index for the volume which will close there- 
with; and this we will continue regularly hereafter. 
This is a feature we have seen in none of our musical 
exchanges, and we believe it will be not only a new 
idea in musical journalism, but one which our read- 
ers will be glad to have us carry out. Then, each 
year’s Sone JouRNAL, indexed, paged and bound, 
will make a handsome and convenient volume, 
full of good music and musical literature, worth 
many, many times the trifle it will cost, 


A Question Arises. 


Tam Harvard Musical Association, of Boston, is 
in trouble up to its ears. The members uphold 
the severely classical in music, and consequently 
find themselves annoyed with losing seasons and the 
growing disfavor of the community. This cuts 
their severely classical souls to the quick, and they 


appeal to the public to turn a beaming countenance 
Harvard-ward. They review their ill-luck of last 
winter, cast the horoscope of the coming season, and 
finally conclude that they must return to the plan of 
a guarantee fund. 
Thomas’ concerts have been, and still are, formid- 
able rivals of their own, and believe he has demoral- 
ized the public taste with Wagner and his heresies, 
and with the productions of Liszt and other lesser 
lights of the new school. The question now directly 
upon the Harvard Association is, whether they shall 
continue their concerts, or permit the community to 
run after the false gods of the later days and become 
musically lost forever. It protests that its selections 
are not confined to a narrow circle, and déclare that 
they have given forty-four different symphonies, 
fifty-two overtures, twenty miscellaneous musical 
works of importance, forty-five concertos, more 
classical concert arias with orchestra than were ever 
before given in this country, choice songs fresh 
and full of genius, and instrumental solos really 
too numerous to mention. They have introduced, 
for the first time in Boston, fifteen symphonies, 
twenty-five overtures, twenty-eight concertos, not to 
mention many affairs of minor importance. The 
sympathetic audiences which has submitted to all 
this the association desires to retain. They want to 
give concerts at stated intervals, they say, ‘‘and not 
a series crowded into one week,” which may be con- 
sidered as a dig in the ribs of the Handel and Haydn 
Society. They yet hope to retain the old guard of 
musicians who have stood by them through thick 
and thin, even with the innovation which they con- 
template shall be thrown as a sop to the Cerberus of 
the day, the introduction of a chorus of mixed 
voices in such works as Schuman’s “ Paradise and 
the Peri,” Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Walpurgis Nights,” and 
so forth. This is a curious appeal to come from a 
Boston musical association of the standing, capa- 
bility and talent of the Harvard. It only shows 
that traditions are powerful, and interfere with the 
progress of organizations like the Harvard as bar- 
nacles retard the sailing of the ship. The vessel is 
a magnificent craft, and the barnacles mere parasites; 
but they are no less a hindrance to the progress of 
the ship to which they cling. Let the Harvard 
Association recollect that the world moves, and 
make preparations to keep abreast of it. Need they 
ride from Boston to Albany in a lumber wagon, 
taking a week in the passage, because that was the 
way the journey was made half a century ago? or 
will they go, like the progressive world of to-day, 
on the cars which fly. over the route in eight short 
hours? h 

But the complaint of the Harvard Association 
brings up a point which commands attention. It is 
fashionable now-a-days to speak of the good service 
which Theodore Thomas has done in educating us 
up to a proper appreciation of the best music; but 


here is the Harvard Association claiming that its — 


patrons and supporters of the past are giving way to 
the light and frivolous attractions of Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra. If the Harvard Associa- 
tion takes the right view of the matter, the question 
whether Theodore Thomas has been educating us 
up or down is a fair one. Let us look to this. 


The Musical Societies of Detroit. — 


Detroit is not favored with a great many singing 
societies, though there are as many as in most cities 
of its size. The taste for choral music seems to be 
growing as the appreciation of really good music cers 
tainly is. The ability of the societies here for the 
handling of the higher styles of composition is not 
excelled anywhere, and their performances in publi¢ 
will bear comparison with those of larger and more 
pretentious organizations, Of the societies now in 
operation, the first in size and importance is the 
“ Detroit Musical Society,” now entering upon its 
fourth season with increasing numbers and strength. 


They confess that Theodore _ 


‘a 


soprano and contralto voices. 


~ audience. 


be given during the season. 


Tt counts about 140 active members, the parts being 


well balanced, and it is especially strong in fine 
Their aim has been 
rather in the direction of classical works,.with liberal 


‘selections from Italian composers, and issuing tickets 


only to honorary members, of whom they have 
about 350, they are always sure of an appreciative 
They are now rehearsing Gade’s setting 
of “‘ Erl King’s Daughter” and portions of ‘‘ Ernani” 
and ‘‘ Martha,” for the first of the four concerts to 
Their musical director 
is Prof. F. Abel. 

The ‘‘ Orpheus,” a society composed entirely of 
male voices, and organized with special reference to 
the singing of madrigals, part songs, etc., has been 
in operation now about a year, and numbers nearly 
40 singers, under the leadership of Mr. E. Gore. 


The field of music in this direction has not been ex- 


tensively occupied in this city. It is very rich in 
English and German songs, ballads, glees, etc., that 
constitute excellent practice, and with their pleasant 
and sometimes rather quaint harmony and arrange- 


ment, appeal strongly to the social and home feelings 


of the hearer. There is great scope for the express- 
ive rendering of such songs, and the ‘“ Orpheus,” in 
their public appearances, so far, have given evidence 


of earnest effort for improvement. 


A large and flourishing society, and much the old- 
est in the State is the German ‘‘ Harmonie.” Their 
history has been recently brought to notice by the 
ceremonies attending the laying of the corner stone 
of their large and elegant building now being erected 


on the corner of Lafayette and Beaubien streets for 
their use. 


Their chorus is méxed, with much the 
greater strength in male voices, The music practiced 


‘by them is, of course, strictly of the German school. 


They have given acceptably, at different times, opera 
in costume, and will probably produce another dur- 
ing the winter. They rehearse twice a week, and 
have a large list of active and subscribing members. 
They are also under the direction of Prof. Abel. 

The ‘‘ Concordia” is a German society, of moder- 
ate size, but most excellent ability, and the ‘‘ Lyra,” 
_ areorganization of a singing section,” has com- 
- menced real work lately With good prospects. 

Various associations for the practice of music are 
in existence in the city, but as they are of a social 
rather than public character, do not come within the 
scope of this article. 

An organization similar to the ‘‘ Harvard Musical 
Society,” of Boston, is in embryo, and with good 
prospects of successful completion. It will be strictly 
devoted to instrumcn‘al music of classical style. 
The city possesses many fine amateur and professional 
players, and an orchestra of forty or fifty performers 
is quite feasible. The initial concert is in progress 
of preparation. Subscribers enough have already 
applied to insure success, and rehearsals have been 
begun under the direction of Prof. Abel. The value 
of such an association to our city is self-evident; 
while it cannot be expected that the perfection of 
Thomas’ orchestra can be attained by any body of 
players not in constant practice together, very much 
can be done to incite our professionals to a greater 
interest in fine classical works, and improve the style 
of performances. Any effort in this regard should 
receive the warmest encouragement from every lover 
of the divine art. 


Wrikss’ Spirit indulges in denunciation of the 
benefit system as a nuisance—a relic of the old times 
when actors were peste and the best of them 
were so poorly paid that benefits were necessary to 
eke out a livelihood for them. To-day, it remarks, 
the stock actors of a good theatre get better salaries 
than clerks or one-half the people who are called 
upon so many times during the season to make up 
a sum to enable a stock actor to swell it during the 
summer season at Long Branch or elsewhere. The 
salaries of these actors range from $25 to $150 a 
week, and Wilkes thinks if they lived less extrava- 
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gantly they could support themselves comfortably 
without these begging calls of the benefit nights. 
Perhaps all the objections which the Spirit urges 
against the system are valid, but there is one point 
which the complainer leaves out of the case, and 
that is, that there is no law, human or divine, which 
compels the public to attend these benefits. If there 
were such mandates from any quarter, it would be 
worth while to consider the benefit system as a nuis- 
ance. If people do not desire to attend a benefit 
performance they can stay away; but the truth is 
that the general public goes to one of these just as it 
goes to any other, because of the attractions offered. 
The destination of the money which it pays is a 
matter of indifference to the general public. It cares 
little whether its dollars go into the pocket of 
Shakspeare Siddons, the Great American Actor, or 
into the treasury of Brown & White, the Enterpris- 
ing Managers of the Theatre Magnifique. ‘The 
play’s the thing!” 


Tuk English opera season for America was inaugu- 
rated at Chicago, October 5, by the Kellogg troupe, 
with “ Lucia.” The company proves to ay a very 
good one, the orchestra being strengthened and dis- 
ciplined, and the chorus full and well trained. Miss 
Kellogg wins the unanimous praise of the critics for 
an improvement in her acting, which surprises them 
all. If our favorite American prima donna was 
liable to any criticism, it was because of her faulty 
dramatic action at times. Her old mannerisms and 
angular graces have been improved away during the 
summer vacation, and she is now one of the best 
dramatic as well as one of the best lyric artists on 
the English operatic stage. The personnel of her 
company we have already announced. The troupe 
finished their season October 24th. Their triumph 
was complete. For twenty performances they took 
$36,177.25, an average of over $1,800 a night. The 
receipts were $3,180 for a night of ‘‘Mignon;” 


“Martha” brought $3,118.50; the ‘‘ Marriage of Fi-|; 


garo” brought $2,756.50; ‘‘ Lucia,” $2,448.75; 
““Paust,” $1,960.75; ‘Don Giovanni,” $1,900; 
“Trovatore,” $1,483.50; the ‘ Thee Girl,” 


$1,666.25; 
$1,525.25, 


“ Maritana,” $1,550.75; ‘Fra Diavolo,” 


A mustcan paper of Milan, Italy, sounds the 
alarm on the subject of female encroachments on 
the domain hitherto occupied by men in music. In 
addition to the great number of excellent violinists, 
female orchestras are being formed all over Europe, 
two in Vienna, one in Berlin, one in Pesth, one in 
Paris, and another in Brussels. Both Sweden and 
Russia are sending out choral octettes of ladies, who 
will shortly travel through Europe. Several phil- 
harmonic organizations are being formed, too, to 
give nothing but the works of lady composers. The 
same authority tells us that, in Scotland, the violin 
is taking the place of the piano as an instrument for 
young ladies. If this kind of thing goes on, we 
may expect female brass bands to follow in due 
season. We think we should admire a female band 
at the head of a procession, one of the women pour- 
ing her whole soul into a trombone, and another 
driving a bass drum in front of her! 


MArRcHETT?I’s new opera of ‘Ruy Blas” was 
brought out by the Strakosch troupe in New York 
last mhonth. Marchetti is among the younger of 
the Italian composers, and is little known out- 
side his own country. His present work has not 
been performed out of Italy, though it was announced 
in Paris last year, and would have been given but 
that Victor Hugo objected to an operatic representa- 
tion of his play. It is considered as the composer’s 
best work. The Udretto affords many opportunities 
for effective scenery and mounting, and its music is 
of a kind that appeals to every taste, as, while sup- 
plying plenty of tunes for the uneducated, the melo- 
dic beauty and originality of many of the phrases 


8,|years have been passed upon the stage. 


must commend themselves to every musician. The 
day after its production, the New York Graphic 
printed the music of most of the principal airs of the 
opera, and its criticism could be tested by the music | 
itself, which was thus placed before the reader. 

ALL the great actors in Paris turned out to take 
part in the grand testimonial to Mademoiselle Dejazet, 
the veteran Parisian actress, in October. She is sey- 
enty-seven years old, and of that period, seventy-two 
She has 
made money enough in her career to be rich; but 
she was liberal, and gave it away as fast as she earned 
it, so that old age came upon her and found her 
poor. She undertook to prevent the knowledge of 
her distress from gaining publicity, but her friends 
found it out, and arranged for the benefit perform- 
ance. Anda benefit it was. The leading Parisians 
hastened to do her honor, seats were at high pre- 
mium, and $25,000 for Dejazet was the result of their 
friendly competition, 

On the 8th of October performances by dramatic 
and operatic volunteers, were given at Booth’s and 
Wallack’s theatres, for the benefit of the family of 
the late Mark Smith, and resulted in over $3,000 to 
comfort the widow and the fatherless. Shortly 
before this, Ben De Bar, the St. Louis manager, 
engineered a benefit performance at his theatre for 
the same charitable purpose, The net results were 
about $700, of which Mr. De Bar, it is said, retained 
something like $525 in payment of a loan he made ~ 
Mr. Smith some yearsago, If this is true, we should 
like to know whether the St. Louis entertainment 
was really given for the benefit of the family of the 
late Mark Smith, or for the benefit of the present 
Ben De Bar. 

ALBANI made her first appearance in opera in 
this country at the New York Academy, October 20, 
n ‘“Somnambula,” The occasion was one of an 
undoubted triumph for our American prima donna, 
Of the quality of her voice, of the style of her execu- 
tion, and of the propriety of her dramatic action, the 
audience was so fully persuaded that the enthusiasm, 
which commenced before she had finished her first 
aria, increased in heartiness to the last, when she was 
called out five times to receive the homage of her 
hearers. 


Lona runs have certainly become established facts 
in Paris. Thus, a short time since, ‘‘Les Deux 
Orphelines” was given at Theatre du Chatelet for 
the two hundred and third time; “Mignon,” at the 
Opera Comique, for the three hundred and thirty- 
sixth; ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” at the Grand Opera, for 
the five hundred and forty-first; ‘‘Orphee aux 
Enfers,” at the Gaité, for the seven hundred and 
eighty-second; and, finally, “Le Pied de Mouton,” 
at the Theatre de la Porte St.-Martin, for the twelve 
hundred and tenth! 


Arter all, we had rather wait for a good, deliber- 
ately wrought biography of Beethoven than to take 
up with one that has been dashed off on the spur 
of the moment. Therefore, we desire to sub- 
scribe to Thayer’s history of the great composer. 
This author commenced to write a four-volumed 
biography in 1850, and has already completed the 
second. There are to be only two more volumes to 
finish the work, which may be expected entire 
twenty-five years hence. But then fifty years isn’t 
too much time to spend on the life of so great a man 
as Beethoven was! 


Mrs. OArEs’ opera company has commenced its 
winter’s work, and we see it announced that ‘‘ Mr. 
Charles H. Drew is again the leading tenor of the 


company.” Then it must be that leading tenors are 
scarce indeed! 
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ANTOINETTE STERLING is one of the American 
girls in Europe from whose musical studies the 
greatest expectations are indulged. A London letter 
says she possesses a contralto voice such as has not 
been heard there since the days of Alboni, full, rich 
and sympathetic. One eyening recently, when she 
gave the first notes of Mendelssohn's “ Attalie,” in 
the Royal Albert Hall, some persons present thought 
it was the notes of the grand organ, so deep and 
rich was her voice, filling the immense hall, where 
only a few of the. singers in all London can make 
themselves heard. 


AT the performance for the benefit of the family 
of Mark Smith, in New York, October 10th, Miss 
Violetta Colville made her debut in the United States, 
ina fragment of the opera of ‘‘ Lucia.” She was 
enthusiastically received by the audience, but the 
critics treat her rather coolly. Miss Colville has sung 
in several of the Italian opera houses to the accept- 
ance of Italian audiences, and it is possible that she 
will yet make a mark in her native country in spite 
of the critics. 


One of the brightest looking of our exchanges is 
the Olio and Musie Folio, of which Messrs. R. and A. 
B. Brown are editors. The current number is No. 1 
of the second volume, and has some very sensible 
remarks and suggestions concerning musical affairs. 
It is published simultaneously at Olivet, Mich., and 
Leavenworth, Kansas. Each number will contain 
music and general literature, and the price is one 
dollar for the college year of ten months. Address 
The Olio and Music Folio, Olivet. 


FouRTEEN brass bands, aggregating 255 instru- 
ments, held a festival at Framingham, Mass., Octo- 
ber 3d, D. W. Reeves, of the American Brass Band, 
Providence, being director. There was continuous 
playing by the separate bands morning and after- 
noon until four o'clock, when the fourteen bands 
made the rather hazardous experiment of playing 
several marches, polkas, quicksteps, ete., together. 
They did it, however, and lived through it. 


Miss Crancn, who is singing at Theodore Thomas’ 
concerts, repeats the song for which she gains encore. 
Why this sensible course is not pursued by all per- 
formers, vocal or instrumental, is a mystery. If the 
audience approves the singing of a certain piece, 
and, approving, so applauds as to demand a repeti- 
tion, what is the sense of responding to that demand 
with an entirely different production ? We pause 
for a reply. 


Tom Tums and his troupe have just made a three 
years’ tour around the world, during which they 
traveled 55.487 miles, 81,216 by sea, and gave 1,471 
entertainments in 578 different cities and towns in 
the four quarters of the globe. During the trip they 
did not meet with a single accident, nor Jose a single 
appointment by sickness. They are now giving 
entertainments in Boston. 


Tue Jvlio having spoken of the high © which 
Patti, Murska and Leutner reach without an effort, 
a correspondent reminds it that Mrs. H. M. Smith, 
of Boston, has been frequently heard to sing up to 
Gand A above, with a compass of three and one- 
half octaves. That is a very flattcring statement for 
Mrs. Smith, but it must be a source of fatigue and 
discouragement to Patti and the others, 


We send the Sone Journat free of postage; and 
as we give the subscriber a dollar’s worth of music 
of our own publication for the dollar that he sends 
us for the Journan, do we not also send him the 
JOURNAL free? Yea! 


One dollar's worth of music of our own publica- 
tion, fourteen numbers of the Sona Journat if you 
subscribe at once, all free of postage for one dollar. 


Our remark, a few months ago, that some of the 
music of ‘‘ Martha” and other operas was, were it 
not for its association, worthy of sacred themes, is 
endorsed by a composer of anthems and other 
church music, who says that he regards a great deal 
of the opera of “ Martha” as very ecclesiastical in 
character. Praise from Sir Hubert! 


FourTEEN numbers of the Sone JourNAL—the 
November and December numbers of 1874, and the 
entire volume for 1875, with one dollar’s worth of mu- 
sic from our own publication, free of postage for 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR. We could not do better than 
this, unless we gave you the JoURNAL and the mu- 
sic, and paid you something to take it! 


Let any young lady undertake among her friends, 
and she will be surprised to find how readily sub- 
scriptions can be obtained for the Sone JOURNAL. 
The large return to the subscriber in the way of 
music and musical literature, for the paltry sum of 
one dollar per year, is an irresistible attraction when 
you call the attention of the musically-minded to it. 


WE expect to stand up against any ordinary kind 
of competition, but when a music journal takes the 
fieldand declares that ‘‘anonymous communications, 
unless accompanied by the real name, will be reject- 
ed,” we feel that it would be advisable to retire from 
the contest. Otherwise it might consign us with a 
dozen others to solitary confinement in one cell. 


PHILADELPHIA proposes to raise $100,000 for a 
memorial to Joseph Hopkinson, author of ‘ Hail, 
Columbia.” It was originally written for a poor 


there was a prospect of a war with France, and the 
song became instantly popular. 


Tue New York Tribune thinks people are no 
longer content with the music over which one gently 
smiles. They look for more stimulating entertain- 
ments—tears, madness, agony, and heroism at the 
opera house, and the heartiest sort of farce on less 
pretentious stages. 


REPORTED, that Sims Reeves is to have $1,150 a 
a night for one hundred nights of concert in Amer- 
ica. We would give more for the money that is put 


those figures. 


ONLy one dollar for one dollar's worth of music 
of our own publication, and fourteen numbers of the 
Sone JouURNAL which ina year gives from $12 to $15 
worth of music additional, and a complete record 
of current musical and dramatic news, free of post- 
age! 


Two old stories are to reappear in musical garb. 
Mr. Cowen, an English composer, is to make an 
opera of ‘‘The Lady of Lyons,” and Plumpton, 
another musician of London, is to make an oratorio 
of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


Save your Sone JourNALs, and when a year’s 
numbers are indexed and bound, you will have a 
cheap, attractive and valuable collection of music 
and musical and dramatic information, in a com- 
pact, convenient form. 


Every new thing of note in the musical and dra. 
matic world is promptly recorded in the Sone Jour- 


NAL. All other literature is rigidly excluded from 
its columns. This is a feature peculiar to the Sone 
JOURNAL. 


THERE'S nothing in this life so sweet as love’s 
young dream, says the poet. But the music which 
the Sona JouRNaL gives every year for one dollar 


is as sweet as love’s young dream—and how much 
cheaper ! 
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lin, for which he paid $600. For that money he 
could have subscribed for the Sone Journau for 
600 years, at one dollar a year. Improvident Stein- 
hert ! 


Patti wants to sing Maritana in Wallace’s beau-. 
tiful opera, but the original dialect is not up to her 
standard, and she is having an Italian libretto built 
for her, This is one of the most foolish of foolish- 
nesses. 


x 


Cari Rosa commenced another season of English 
opera at Liverpool on the 21st of September. We 
do not find the name of his prima donna, but it was 
not Hersee. 


young singer's benefit in the summer of 1798, when | 


into that speculation than for the money that will be! 
taken out of it by anybody, except Sims Reeves, at} 


CLARA Morris, having thoroughly done the 
society drama, is said to have designs on serious 
matters, on tragedy itself, yea, even on Lady Mac- 
beth. 


Ir it is true that Mr. Toole came upon banco’s 
ghost at Niagara Falls, and contributed $1,000 to the 
support of the uneasy spirit, then he had better con- 
fine his gamboling to the stage. 


Nuitsson charges $1,000 a night forsinging, THe 
Sone JouRNAL sings a-whole year for One Dollar. 
Hence, the Sona JouRNAL is more popular than 
Nilsson. 


FREE of postage, one dollar’s worth of music from 

our catalogue, the Sone JouRNAL with at least $12 
| worth of music in the year, FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 
Can we make a more liberal offer than that? 


CAMPBELL, the favorite English opera singer, is 
lying dangerously sick at Chicago, and has not been 
able to take part in the performances of the Kellogg 
troupe, to which he belongs, this season. 


Mr. BELo, the animal trainer accompanying Fore- 
paugh’s menagerie, was bitten in the leg by a refrac- 
tory tiger recently, So we see that beasts, as well 
; a8 man, want little here, Belo. 


Witt Hays, the song-writer, of Louisville, has 
| gone into the printing business. From being a com- 
poser he becomes a compositor. 


ALL the girls are running after “That Young 
Man Across the Way,” a recently published song of 
Willet’s. 


Ur to October 1, J. Estey & Co. had manufactured 
50,001 cottage organs, or enough, if placed in a 
straight line, to have measured over fifty miles. 


A WRITER in the New York World declares that 
Anna Louise Carey is the foremost contralto of the 
stage, either in the old world or the new. 7 


Ir is waggishly remarked that Boucicault is going 
to rewrite ‘‘ Macbeth” for Charlotte Cushman, and 


‘| “ Hamlet” for Edwin Booth. 


Nrsxo’s ballet corps is just now winning applause 
in ‘‘A Fly Dance.” Of course those who engage in 
it take to the wings as soon as it is over. 

“THE London Musical World speaks of Capoul as 
‘‘the hyper-sentimental tenor,” and enjoys an equal 
contempt both of his voice and his acting. 


Ir is believed that the woodchuck is fit for treason, 
stratagem and spoils, for the reason that he has no 
music in his hole. 


Lucca has been engaged for a season of German 
opera, in New York, next winter. 


: 
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The city a and the State. 


The City. 


THE season opens finely with varied amusements. 
We have had, during the month, Mrs. Lander, Theo- 
dore Thomas, Rip Van Winkle Jefferson, the Rich- 
ings-Bernard troupe, Humpty Dumpty Fox, the 
Harmonie Concert, and several less important attrac- 
tions. Hough’s Theatre is among the things that 
were, and, sic transit! from its ashes the Detroit 
Varieties arises. The Harmonie Seciety has cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary by the laying of 
the corner stone of their new hall. Altogether, we 
have started off most cheerily. 

The Howard Dramatic Club will give a perform- 
ance in December for the benefit of the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum. 

One October evening, Mrs. Susan Saunders, the 
accomplished music teacher, held a musical reunion 
of her pupils and their friends at the résidence of 
H. E. Bostwick, Esq. It was a most pleasurable 
occasion, and resulted in exhibiting at once the 
abilities of the teacher and the aptness of the pupils. 
The performers were generally but a short distance 
in their "teens, but they attacked with confidence 
and success the selections set apart for the evening. 
In order to show the character of those selections 
we append the programme: 


PART I. 

Dub ceccecevessvccccore Grand "Valse-<.:.6....-.2 see. Mattel 
C. Hayes and H. Slater. 

AZO e eee rene nesdeg ana FeO RIMIOTs co cssecccce eeeeeeeChopin 


Katie Go frey. 


coves. LASt Hope. ......000- 
Hattie Slater. 


Meditation ....... -..- Gottschalk 


Fantasie........+. oececes TTOVALOTE ccoceseee sooeeee- Melnotte 
kK. Armstrong. 
Longing ...... Pee Aad eee tnok she a AR cere, Jungmann 
F annie Bady. 
PART II. 
Romance...... seep ees Tar the OLest’s.. Js... ss sce See Raff 
4 Mary Scott. 
Fantasie......... Naame OROMIGIGTIN) 50.25 00.0ccene Melnotte 
Louise Hastings. 
PIOTIUIAM RIND woswwacccssceasscccrsccsccctceccccce ---Lange 
Katie Godfrey. 
Home, Sweet Home............ mead eoey eters swwweese Ee NALDEFE 
Frank Bostwick. 
POUR MISH ACORN Seles nesaers o- occvbccsca es nena. AAS -. Raff 
Clara Hayes. 
DUCban cvs ctvcccoce March de Concert........ Wollenhaupt 
H. Slater and K. Armstrong. 
This event was in all respects, musically and 


socially, a success so decided, that it is to be a regu- 
lar feature with the pupils of Mrs. Saunders for the 
season; and it was so obviously attractive and bene- 
ficial, that it would be strange if the idea is not 
acted upon by music teachers gencrally. 

THE STATE, 

Jackson.—Jackson has a musical prodigy in the 
person of Miss Nellie Ransom, daughter of H. C. 
Ransom, who, though only fourteen or fifteen years 
old, is a fine pianiste and a promising violinist, and 
has even taken to writing music, having composed 
for publication a collection of easy teaching pieces 
which she calls the ‘‘ Musical Grotto.”—Mrs. Deland, 
of Jackson, who is pursuing her musical studies in 
Berlin, is the only one in the class of fifty whose 
voice compasses the high F, 

Grand Rapids,—Wulbert and Powers have organ 
ized the Opera House Band.—Mrs. D. Watson, of 
Grand Rapids, formerly of Detroit, is gaining great 
repute as a pianiste; she played Weber's concerto in 
F minor at Theodore Thomas’ concert there, and 
later, on a visit to Chicago, she was complimented by 
a musical party given in her honor by Miss Ella 
White, of that city.—Theodore Thomas made $500 
by his two nights’ concerts at Grand Rapids.—The 
principal of the schools, Mr. E. A, Strong, reports 
that the experiment of incorporating music in the 
course of study, now over a year old, has proved a 
wise one.—The Grand Rapids Knight Templar band 
and orchestra has projected a series of promenade 
socials for the coming winter. The orchestra has 
lately been reinforced by three new members from 
abroad and two resident musicians of scientific musi- 
cal education, and will contain fifteen pieces. 

Adrian.—Prof. T. R. Watts, of Adrian, has been 
appointed superintendent of vocal music in the pub- 
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lie schools of New Orleans.—Adrian has a grand 
orchestra—the best ever organized in the city. It 
consists of Miss Della Purinton and Miss Hattie 
| Buck, pianists; W. C. Hullett, director and flute; 
Dr. Laird, flute; George F. Hoyt, cornet; Louis 


Hoefler, first violin; O. Hunt, second violin; Mr. 
Mansfield, bass viol. 


Lansing.—The Lansing Musical Society expects to 
give a concert every month during the winter.—The 
Philharmonic Society gave its first concert for the 
season, about the middle of October, at the Opera 
House. Among the solo singers were Mrs. Knight, 
Mrs. Devinney, and Mrs. Lee. About 700 were pre- 
sent. The society includes a pretty stong chorus, 
and will give a series of concerts in quick succession. 


They will bring out some set pieces, some operettas, 
perhaps even opera itself. 


East Saginaw. — Roney’s conservatory of music 
was opened about the 20th of October. It is located 
over Wheat’s music store. Misses Krenkell and 
Jones, and Messrs. Smith and Emmons, assisted in 
the musical exercises of the inauguration.—The city 


contributed $500 to the well-being of Humpty 
Dumpty Fox.—Prof. Keinath is about to open an 
instrumental school among the boys of the Germania 
Society. These youths, to the number of twenty- 
four, are to be instructed for two years in the use 
of the violin, and afterwards will take up. other 
orchestral instruments. —The Saginaw Republican 
has a first rate musical column, and most of these 
items, concerning Saginaw, haye been maliciously 
and feloniously ‘abstracted therefrom. — Miss Rosa 
Tuttle, aged fourteen years, has been playing the 
organ at the Methodist church, and Miss Alma Jones, 


in the Congreg: ational church. — The German-Lyra 
are steadily ‘rehearsing an opera for public presenta- 
tion on Thanksgiving week.—Organ socials are to be 
held at the residences of friends of St. Paul’s church, 
at stated intervals, this winter—the first at A. Me- 
Lean’s.—Mr. Tibbitts has been engaged to conduct 
the music at St. John’s church at Saginaw City, and 


one of the leading musical 


Valley. 

At Large-——The Lombard ballad troupe is now 
traveling through the State, as are also the Alleghan- | 
ian Swiss Bell Ringers.—Mr. IH. W. Fairbanks has 
charge of the music in the public schools of Flint.— 
Prof. Havermann, a graduate of Gottingen, 
charge of the musical interests of Albion College! — 


Oxford has organized a musical association, w ith | 
Mrs. 8. B. Titterington tor director. 


Estey in Our Church. 


Not the good Deacon himself, but his favorite 
child, no doubt, if what it does for us should recom- 
mend it to him.’ Its exquisite symmetry of form and 
perfection of workmanship feast the eye, while its 
deep pedal bass, wealth of solo effects, its orchestral 
variations, and its grandeur, of full combination, sat- 
isfy the ear. We longed a pipe organ, and re- 
fused to be comforted | ‘by the promise of any other; 
but the voice of the wonderful-Estey quiets us, and 
we listen delighted, and rest in peace, It has a vari- 
ous language for every sentiment in the human 
breast; it dance and sports for the joyous mood; to 
the heart pulsating with hope it sings a “flattering 
tale:” to the soul in sorrow it speaks in tones of ten- 


der consolation ; and it ‘‘ glides into our darker mus- | 


ings” with a feeling, with a sympathy, that proves it 
worthy of its designation ‘Zhe Instrument with a 
Soul,” and prominently fitted for the place it occu- 
pies, the leader of song in the temple of God. 

Many thanks to the enterprising and generous firm 
of C. J. Whitney & Co., of Detroit, general agents, 
for assisting us in its procurement, not only by lib- 


Musie Folie. 


Wuo invented the crescendo? The effect has been 
generally ascribed to Rossini, but there are other 


in the Italian journals, namely, Mosca, who intro- 
duced it in his opera ‘‘I Pretendenti Delusi,” besides 
Generali and Manfroce. But precedence is now 
assigned to Simon Mayr, who, in his opera ‘‘ Lodi- 
oska,” brought out in Venice in 1796, made remark- 
able use of the crescendo, which created such a 
sensation that the audience rose to cheer the compo- 


ser vociferously. Rossini not the less turned it to 
the best account. 


NOW IN PRESS. 


SILVER RIPPLES! 


A NEW SET OF 


Beautiful Teaching Pieces, without Octaves, 
By the popular author, 


FRAND M. DAVIS. 


N6.1. Nimblé‘Doe Polka... oscetsceracarsacoce sastees GU o0 
2. Burr Oak Schottiache.......ccscccrccsccccccccce ee 80 
3. May Queen Redowa...... $5 Uae bcddceawennnd cceece 30 
4. Marine Schottieche........ Pe > ee sovccs 80 
5. Fairy Belle Waltz......... bE Addo deboee eesencccns 30 
6.. Rose Bud Schottische.........eeeeeeeee eNorre aa 380 
7. Good Enough Polka........-...+ sabe spieie ee 30 
8. Millbank Waltz ..... Perk dipedcrsaacees Cecresees 30 
9. Up and Down Galop.......ce.csceee-ees Secveecces 30 

10. Cayuga Quickstep........... EK Tete oe 30 
11. Crusade March..... Foctt> tater cEecasecssee Sone 30 
12. Swan River Polka.......... Het ie Sear vos eaad'.« 30 


Mailed when ready to any address on receipt of marked price, 
by the publishers, 
Cc, J. WHITNEY & CO, 


The Song Journal 


FOR 1875. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 


of about the same age, has pr esided at the instrument | 


has entered upon his duties.—The Conservatory Glee | 
‘| Club, though not yet fully organized, promises to be 
organizations of the} 


has | 


eral discount, but by personal subscription.— Olivet | 


claimants whose pretensions have been put forward | 


AN UNPRECEDENTED OFFER, 


Fourteen numbers of THE SONG 
JOURNAL and one dollar’s 
worth of choice music of 

our own publication, 


AHL For One Dollar! 
SENT POSTAGE FREE. 


READ THE CLUB PRICES 


Persons obtaining subscriptions for Tur 
| Sona JOURNAL may reserve the percentage 
‘indicated by the following figures, the sub- 
Iseribers in all cases to receive their magazine 
\free of postage, with one dollar’s worth of 
‘music from our own publications: 


One copy, one year....- mas atbeleis'a.w8:sis.¢ samen peased asst. ULOe 
Twrovcoples “ree: Ceacccanpoagee ccteeteqenrcestece, 2 OO 
Five “ . Sewewn reeeeveve evesivwte’ les eee wed of me ey 
Ten Oe cotehaas aa aaa A ep stck aeite ata -. +0630 
Twenty“ «CPi setes Acre eon ences esaeae wastes 13 50 
Thirty ‘ 40 Dicey sscce «ose enectwne Bo cqccteeiee coor 18 75 
Forty “ As Sacco ecs ecasTers ea sdaseg ti tir << -. 22 60 
Fifty —*‘ s wegerecvecevcsecverce ove ewes tee cece 60 00 
REMEMBER ! 


That all subscribers who forward their subscriptions for next 
year at once will get, in addition to the music premium, the 
NOVEMBER and DECEMBER numbers GRATIS, thus giving 
subscribers fourteen numbers of THE SONG JOURNAL and 
one dollar’s worth of music of our own publication, for the pal- 
try sum of one dollar, and free of postage. 


Get up Clubs! A Chance to Make Money! 


Our club rates specified above afford an opportunity which 
hundreds of young ladies and gentlemen might improve among 
their friends with advantage to themselves and pleasure and 
profit to all concerned. It is not in every community that sub- 
scribers can be obtained by the hundred, but the communities 
are few at this time where from one to twenty-five, or from 
twenty-five to fifty, cannot be obtained with little effort. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State, and send remittances by 
Draft or Post Office orders. 


C. J. WHITNEY & CO,, 


Publishers of Tuk Sona JOURNAL, 


197 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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. BRAIARY'S Sows’ Great CiNrRAL Mostc PUBLISHING House 


BRAINARD’S 


THE GREAT CHURCH MUSIC BOOK!! 


THE ADVANCE! HOME MUSIC BOOKS. 


| VALUABLE COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL AND 


-DIZTNG | [INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN 
By H. S. PERKINS. OUND VOLUMES. 
| 


The Leading Book for Choirs | Senet A oa 
the Fhding Book for Singing Schools! THE GOLDEN CHORD, coricction oPehoice 


' . Piano Musie ever published. Contains nearly 200 
The Leading Book for Conventions | ‘ ol 


beautiful pieces. Over 30,000 copies already sold. 

" Price $2.50 in boards, $3.00 in cloth, $4.00 full gilt 

The Best! The most Popular! a 
Everything in the “ ADVANCE” is new, fresh and THE GOLDEN CIRCLE, of Piano Music 


binding. 
sparkling. It contains no old, worn outtunes. Thou-| Containing some cf the most popular pieces ever 
sands are now using it, and we are daily in receipt of} published, such as “Silvery Waves,” “Woodland 
letters like the following: Kehoes,” &c. Invaluable to (very pianist. Price 


FROM A FEACHER! $2.50 in boards, $3.00 in cloth, $£..0 full gilt binding. 
KOZ aay se? 


Messrs. S, BRAINARD’S SONS: GGLDEN LEAVES AND BLOSSOMS, 


Iam very much pleased with Mr. 1f.S. Perkins’| A new collection of easy piano music for young 
new Church Music Book “The Advance” both in | Players, by Charles Kinkel, Contains 48 easy Polkas 
detail and as a whole. Waltzes, Galops, Schottisches, &c. Will delight any 

For elementary public classes there is no more | little pianist. Price $2..0 in boards, $2.50 in cloth 
serviceable work with which] am acquainted, It is | binding. 


comprehensive and complete. It contains a large 
collection of cheerful Glees, full of sentiment; an KIMBALL’S ORGAN VOLUNTARIES 
unusual variety of metrical tunes; Anthems, from the ; = Saif sm ' 
most simple to the elaborate and difticult; Chants in A collection of beautiful music for PIPE or REED 
excellent variety, and a voice culture department| ORGAN, arranged trom the best composers, by 
which alone is worth more than the cost of the book. | Horace E. Kimball. Sbould be found on every Reed 
‘The * Advance” is appropriately named. Organ in the land. Price $2.€0 

Ww 


Yours truly .F. HEATH 
Taec ia fh, ERE oe A volume that should 
Teacher of Music, Fort Wayne, Ind. SOHG DIAMONDS, be found in every sing- 


Get the “Advance” tf you wish the bes#/\ ers’ library. It contains over one hundred beartiful 


songs, by the best composers. Each song complete, 
Price, $1.25. $12.00 per doz. with Piano or Organ accompaniment. Price $2.50 in 
Single sample copy mailed, post paid, on receipt 


boards, $3.00 in cloth, $4.00 full gilt binding. 
of $1.25, 


THE ALBUM COMIQUE, juternarin 
S, BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers. M COMIQU 


popular comic songs, including nearly all the favorite 
comic songs of the day. Just such a book as has 
NEW COLLECTION OF VIOLIN MUSIC. 
Winner's Choice Gems 


long been wanted, Price $1.50, mailed post-paid. 
FOR THE 


NZ T O Ts nf N S. BRAINARDS’ SONS, Publishers. 


’ 
Consisting of the most popular new THE 


Polkas, Waltzes, Mazurkas, I M P q R I A lf 
Schottisches, Marches, 
Dances, P lar Airs, §c., 
1 OPuiar EE ae By James R, Murray, 


Carefully selected and arranged by 
Author of “Pure Diamonds,” ‘School Chimes,” &c. 


SEP WINNER. A NEW BOOK FOR 


A splendid collection of new and popular music for} 2. , 7 
the violin, Singing Schools, Conventions, 
PRICE, 75 cents, Mailed post paid. Classes &e 
, ’ 
SEE FUTURE ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers. 
S. BRAINARDS’ SONS, Publishers, 


The above books each contain from fifty to two hun- 
dred pieces of music, which would cost separately in 
sheet form from 20cts to 75cts each. Any of the above 
will be mailed post-paid on receipt of marked prices. 


CLEVELAND, O. 


PURE DIAMONDS, 


For the Sunday School, 
BY JAMES R. MURRAY Popular New Comic Songs. 
Contains over fifty of the best comic songs ever 


Continues the leading Sunday School Music Book. | 4 7 , ; oy Piz . 
300,000 Copies now in use, Its bright and beautiful wien with ecg banimens ior an ee 


melodies will never wear out. If you wish the best 
get PURE DIAMONDS, s Price #1.50. Mailed Post Paid. 


Price 35 Cts. $30.00 per Hundred. 


THE ALBUM COMIQUE, 


A COLLECTION OF 


CLEVELAND. | 


MUSIC TRACHERS 


who are not already using our popular New Methods 
for Piano and Reed Organ, wil Consult theis own 
interests by giving them a trial. 


BRAINARD’S 
New fetnon For Piano forte, 


By GEO. W. BRAINARD, 


Has now been published about two years, and is 
already useq with the very best resuits by thousands 
of teachers, Everything iu itis clear, plain, practical 
and progressive. Unllke most instruction books, 
it contains no useless matter, but everything in jt can 
be used to advantage. Full direetions and remarks 
to teacher and echolar are given. <All Who use st are 
delighted with it, and teachers who give 


BRAINARD’S REW METHOD 


one trial will never use any other book, The work 
also contains Karl Merz’s valuable and instruct ye 


MUSICAL HINTS FOR TRE MILLION, 


(which were originally published in the MusicaL 


|} WoRLD,) and Can now be had in other form, These 


“Hints”, are alone worth the price of the book to any 
teacher or scholar, 


Price $3, Mailed Post-paid. 


+s ee 


By far the most complete, thorough progressive and 
practical instruetion book Jor Reed Organ is 


KIMBALLS’ 
few feTHoo For {EED (jreaw, 


By HORACE E. KIMBALL. 


The immense sales of this book i3 sufllcient proof of 
its merits, No other method approaches it in 


Progressive Arrangement, 
Adaptation and fCimplicity. 
1t contains a large amount of 


BEAUTIFUL REED ORGAN MUSIC, 


Is the largest, latest and best work of the kind ever 
published. 


PRICE $2.50, MAILED TOST-PAID. 


S. BRAINARDS’ SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0, 


NEW SINGING BOOK. 


By PROF. B, I, BAKER, 


ats THE SUNBEAM. 


A New Book for 
SINGING SCHOOLS, 
CONVENTIONS, 
CLASSES AND THE 
TIOME CYrRCLE. 
7 / yey 
By L. F. BAKER. 
The name of this distinguished writer and teacher 
is sufflvient guarantee that “THE SUNBEAM” will 
be found a model book. The music is new, tresh and 


attractive, and the elementary department complete 
and comprehensive. 


PRICE JSetr, or $7.50 PER DOZEN, 
Sample copy mailed post-paid on receipt of 75: ts. 


8. BRAINARDS’ £0ONS, Publishers. 


Adee all 


‘Standard Music Books Published by Lee & Walker. 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


Clarke’: S ; New “Method 
For the Piano Forte, 


Has just been issued. 


[t contains many new and important features, and 
will institute a new era in Piano-Forte teaching. The 
work is the result of years of careful study, and is 
from the pen of a Musical Scholar who has few equals 
in the theoretical and practical knowledge of music. 

Sent by Mail, - ~ - Price, $5.75. 


The IMusie Teacher. 


By C. Everest. 


Professor of musie in the Girl's High and Normal 
School of Philadelphia. Based on the author’s practi- 
cal experience, it contains a thorough course of practical 
rudiments in yocal music especially adapted to Semina- 
ries, Publie Schools, Classes and individual scholars. 
Tens of thousands of copies haye been sold, and yet 
the demand has not abated. 


Sent by Mail, iyi ive 250 cents. $5.00 Per dozen ape 


Beauties of Strauss. 


A collection of the most popular of the polkas, 
waltzes, etc., by the world renowned Johann Strauss, 
printed from engraved plates, on fine white paper, 
every note being clear, legible ‘and compinaly correct, 
with life-like likeness of the celebrated writer 

Sent sBeak by Mail, Price, (bound in cloth, gilt) $5.00. 


The Musical Pastime. 


Duetts for Piano and Violin, or Flute. 
By Sep. Winner. 

A new collection of popular airs arranged as Duetts 
ina easy and pleasing manner for or linary players. 
The work consists of 224 pages of new and popular 
marches, waltzes, zalops, quadrilles, cotillions, with a 
fine selection of operatic and other melodies, and par- 
ticularly adapted for the purpose. ‘The publishers 
unhesitatingly recommend it. 

Sent by Mail, - - Price, $2.50. 

The melodies are also all arranged separately as Solos 

for the Violin or Flute. 


Sent by Mail, Price, { oe cine 


$1.50, cloth, $2.00. 


Flute, boards, $1.50, cloth, $2.00 


Tho] Boston Musical Treasure. 


A choice selection of Duetts, Trios and Quartettes, 
arranged for Choruses in Private, Public, Normal and 
High Schools and Seminaries, selected by Jean Louis, 
Superintendent of Music in the Publie Schools of P hil- 
adelphia. It is a particularly desirable work for all 
festive occasions and will become immensely popular, 


Sent bby Mail, - - - nee 60 Cents, 


Piano, 
Violin, 
Flute, 
Guitar, 
Violoncello, 
Music of the Dance, 
Accordeon, 


are the best books of their class ever published, con- 
taining the systems of instruction, by which those 
instruments can be learned without a master, and the 
popular tunes of the day arranged in the easiest form. 
75 Cents. 


Sent Ly Mail, - Price each, 


| 


Opera -Librettos. 


Tue Publishers desire to direct attention to the fact, 
that they have purchased the plates of the Librettos, 
issue Ly the: American Opera Publishing 

The iviiowing list of Librettos is now ready, 
and being the text us sung by all of the Opera Compa- 
nies, and having been arranged and translated by an | 
eminent classic scholar, are superior to any other edition 


formerly 
Ch ompany. 


Anna Bolena. 


' Africaine. 


Bohemian Girl. 
Ballo in Maschera. 
Barber of Seville. 
Belle Helene. 
Barbe Bleue. 


Crown Diamonds. lilustrated, 


Crispino e la Compare. 


Daughter of the Reciment. 


Der Freischutz. 
Dinorah. 

Don Giovanni. 

Dame Blanche. 

Ernani. 

Favorita. 

Fidelio. 

Faust. 

Fra Diavolo. Illustrated. 
Gazza Ladra. 

Genevieve de Brabant 
Grand Duchess. 
Ifamlet. 

Huguenots. 

Ivanhoe. Templar and Jewess. 


Lucrezia Borgia. 

Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Linda di Chamounix. 
Martha. “Illustrated. 
Maritani. 

Marriage of Figaro. 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 


Mignon, 
Massaniello. 
Magie Flute. 
Mirella. 


Norma, Tllustrated. 


Postillion of Lonjumeau. 


Perichole. 

tose of Castile. 
Robert le Diable. 
Rigoletto. 
Satanella. 
Stradella. 
Sonnambula. 
Traviata. 
‘Trovatore. 
‘Tannhauser. 
William Tell. 
Zampa. 


| features of these Librettos, 
| cheapness will bg maintained, 


ranged with a piano accompaniment, 


Jewess. 
Sent by Mail, - Price each 15 Cents. 
Additions will be made to the above list as rapidly 
as new operas are announced, and the characteristic 
quality, correctness, and 


Manual of Music Lessons 
Primary and Secondary Schools. 


By Jean Louis. 
Sent by Mail, - Price? 15 Cents. 


Manual of Music Lessons 


For Grammar Schools. 
By Jean Louis. 


Sent by Mail, - Price 40 Cents. 


These books are the result of Prof. Louis’ practical 
experience us Superintendent of Music in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. The best recommendation we 
can offer for the Manuals is the fact that they were both 
adopted by the Board of Public Education of the First 


| School District of Pennsylvania, and are now in use in 


all of the Public Schools. A committee of eminent 
musicians selected particularly to scrutinize Prof, Louis’ 


| system as enunciated in the Manuals after a most thor- 


Winner’s Easy Systems. 


ough and trying examination, pronounced it indispu- 


tably the Beet 


The ‘Silver ‘Wreath. 


A collection of Ballads, Duetts, and Trios, each ar- 


more popular standard and solid songs, excluding the 
frivously sentimental, and the foolishly comic Ballads | 
of the day. Every piano should hayea copy. The book 


| contains over fifty selections, or altogether about twen- 


ty-five dollars worth of good vocal music. 

Boards, $2.50. 
Cloth, 3.00. 
Gil e, 4.00, 


Senl ly “ad, Price, { 


embracing thie | 


~ _——-- 
“= 


Perfection. 


a 


 Getze’s New School 


FOR THE 


Parlor Organ or Melodeon. 


Ilas attained the leading position in Organ instruction, 
and has superseded every other School and Method for 
| the C: abinet or Reed Organ. Written by the eminent 
| organist of Grace Chureli; all the errors and useless 
matter of the more primitive works have been studiously 
) avoided, ani practical solid hints are offered to the stu- 
dent. ‘‘I'wenty thousand copies of Getze’s have been 
sold during the past six months, and its popularity is 
daily increasing. 


| Sent by - Mad = 


THE SABBATH, 


A New Work for Church Choirs 


OF ALL DENOMINATIONS, 


By C. Everest. 

The well known ability of the editor of this book, 
carries with it the assuranee, that 7/72 SABBAT TH 
will be the best work of its class. It will be ready in 
September, and we advise leaders who purpose having 
agood book, and one that earries its goodness from be- 
ginning to end, to send for sample sheets which are 
now ready. Neither time nor expense have been spared 
in the preparation of Tue Sapsaru, and the publishers 
have their reward in offering to the singing people of 
the country, » work pre-eminently the best in all fea- 
tures. 

Sent by Mail, Price $1.50. Sample copy Mailed for $1.00 


Price per dozen copies s, 33 350: 


The Guiding Star, 


New Singing Book for Sunday Schools 
By Rev. D. C. John. 


Although this little work has been issued but a short 
time, it has met with unusual success, and thousands 
of little ones are now singing the gems of the Guipina 
Star. The subjects have been admirably chosen, and 
are peculiarly adapted for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, 
Festivals, etc. Superintendents who desire to interest 
children in the Sabbath School will use the Guiping 
Star, as it contains more attractive features than any 
book of asimilar nature. Legibly printed on fine white 
paper and nicely bound, it is in all respects a superior 
Sunday School Singing Book. 

Sent by Mail, Price 85 Cts. Sample Copy by Mail 25 Cts. 
$30.00 Per Hundred. 


Lee & Walker’s Standard Editions 


of the following named works, are the best in all the 
points, which designate perfect books. 

Bertini’s Piano Forte Method................. -Price, $3.00 
Beyer’s School for Piano Forte, with aD 


Price $2.50, 


lish French, and German Text. Cloth..... “ 2.50 
ITunten's Piano Neth od ss. ccte.ciacn Pathe pee? te 2.00 
Plaidy’s Technical Studies, Boards....... 4 1.50 

Cloth..c.dea Rolkcab ass.deteatn Couacadectaes ee es es oe 2.00 

| Burrowe’s Piano Forte Primer.............6.  * 30 
Burrowe’s Thorough Bass Primer ........... 40 
Cooke’s Vocal Method.............sesceseee seas amine § 3.00 
Novello’ezWocali Sch 00]... <csennesnseenansiceinaces ae 2.00 
National Nursery Rhymes, handsomely 

illustrated, "Boards....d o.d tated. sch ah .8t. ne 2.00 

Cloth gilitiesss<-+.<c0ocgnarcaearanseeeras cueananertnn 3.00 
Beauties of Strauss...... emp Be ne bape alot i 5.00 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words. Tp" ** 

only correct oditionte cece. he 4 4.00 
Christmas Carols, New and Old. Boards. “ 2.00 

CIGCH WU neeesins att) «caro ae Sie EF Spree 8.00 
Opers” Librettog is. cicsk.<¢swanias kes tensenlacsdayen each, 15 


Ask for Lee & Walker's editions and take no other, 
being the only standard issues of the popular reprints. 
| Any of the above works sent aid mail on egress" os 


Lee & Walker, “Music ‘Publishers, No. 922 ‘Chestnut Street, ‘Philadelphia, 


Any of the above Publications sent by Mail on receipt of price. 
“HAPPY HOURS,’ NEW CHROMO, will be given to every subscriber to THE AMATEUR, a Monthly Journal of Art, Literature, and Music. 


One dollar per year, ‘shed copies, 10 cts. 


Lee & Walker’s Musical Almanac sent free on application. 
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FAIRY VOICES, 


A Collection of 


SCHOOL SONGS. 


CELICTED AND ARRANGED BY WM. IRESSLER. 
Price, 60c. each; $6 per doz. 

WE GIVE A FEW OF THE CHOICEST GEMS. 

Don’t be sorrowful, Darling. ..-.......-- 

Good-by, till I see you again.........--..-. 


Kiss me Good-night, Mamma........-....- 
dhe Little Browns Church .7c.-.---ea-eue re 


INobody’s) Darling. cin ee ie ea st chee 
Pana; come help ae, etc.4.<.6--..<- 2 
pale at Ome. clone ss cos scekw oe ape e 


And over 100 other Melodies. 


THE SONG ECHO, 


(PEREINS’ NEW SCHOOL BOOE.) 
Price, 7dc. each; $7.50 per doz. 


—»p— 
The Book contains over 150 such Melodies as the followinz: 
At home thou art remembered still,.....- Johnson. 
Beautiful Hills. Quartet,............ J. G. Clark. 
Down by the deep, sad Sea,..-...-. W. S. Hays. 
Drinking Gin. Song and Chorus,.......- Heath, 


Driven from Home. Song and Cho.,.W. S. Hays. 
Good-by, old Home. Duet and Cho.,.W.S. Hays. 
Good-by, but come again. Quar.,..J. R. Thomas. 
Platte Sell. el OudKtee ies ieee ose cal Webster. 
I'l] remember you in my Prayers,....W. S. Hays. 
I’m still a Friend to you, V 

Left all alone. Duet and Chorus, *; 
Let the Dead and the Beautiful rest,...W. Martin. 


Little Brown Church, (The;).-.........-0-- Pitts. 
Lone Rock by the Sea, (The,).-.-......... Scott. 
My Father’s growing old,...-.-..... W.S. Hays. 


Natalie, the Maid of the Mill,.........-... Peters. 


MAUD IRVING, 


O8 THE LITTLE ORPHAN. 
An Operetta in 5 Acts, 


SUITABLE FOR 
SCHOOL EXHIBITIONS, FESTIVALS, ETC. 
Words by Music by 
CEO. COOPER. WM. DRESSLER. 
CHARACTERS: 
Little Maud, an Orphan, ...Niece of Mrs. St. Clair. 


Walter (or Alice) Traver's,...... An adopted Child. 
Mts, St. Clair)... . Roses ck res A Wealthy Lady. 
Widow Helper, ....A kind-hearted Apple Woman. 
Molly Ridder: 2 oto < ohn nioes a= 5 A Child-Stealer. 
Neighbor Green,........... The Widow’s Friend. 
Mr. (or Mrs. Grasper,)...Landlord (or Landlady.) 
Young Ladies and Children,-...-.-. Boys or Girls. 


For Choruses and Tableaux, 


Price, 75c. in Boards; 60c. in Paper; 
Programmes, $1 per 100. 


AN HOUR IN FAIRY LAND, 


A Cantata in One Act. 
Music by HENRY SCHOELLER, 


Price, 75¢c, in boards; 60c. in paper. 
Programmes, $1 per hundred, 
CHARACTERS } 

King of the Fairies, (ad 1id., ) Queen of the Fairies. 
Fairy Cricket, attended by Grasshopper, Bee, and 
Butterfly. Fairy Fun, attended by Mirth, Joy, 
and Romp, Fairy Content, attended by Peace, 
Duty, and Labor. Fairy True Heart, attended by 
Love, Sincerity, and Honesty. Fairy Good Will, 
attended by Faith, Hope, and Charity. Attend- 
ants on the King and Queen, and characters for 
Tableaux. 


NEW-YEAR’S EVE, 


A CANTATA IN 3 PARTS. 
By HENRY SCHOELLER. 


PRICE, 75c. IN BOARDS; 

60e. IN PAPER; PROGRAMMES, $1 PER 100. 
CHARACTERS : 

The Old Year, Old Father Time, 


Santa Claus. Young Year—Spring—with at- 
tendants, Zephyrs and Dewdrops, March, April, 
and May. Summer, with attendants, Sunshine, 
Rainbow, June, July, and August. Autumn, 
with attendants, Cloud, Jack Frost, September, 
October, and November, Winter, with attendants, 
Snow, Sleet, December, January, and February. 
Group of Shepherdesses, Small Children, and 
secondary characters to fill out four tableaux. 


Christmas, 


rE 


—__- 


ee 


AND HOME. 


I CLUSTER, 


A COLLECTION OF VOCAL MUSIC 


For the use of Singing-Classes, Conventions, 


Choirs, and Social Gatherings. 
SPS 
S. WESLEY MARTIN, 
J. M. STILLMAN, 


T. MARTIN TOWNE. 


*o——_- 


Price, $1.50 each; $13.50 per dozen. 
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THE ENORMOUS SALES 


And the Flattering Letters we are receiving from 


Teachers, 


Clergymen, Choristers, 


justify us in pronouncing 


<THE CLUSTER” 


THE BEST BOOK OUT. 


_s 


“2 


Etc., 


CONTENTS OF THE CLUSTER. 


SINGING CLASS MUSIC, FOUR-PART SONGS, ETC. 


A happy new year. 

All hail the glorious morning. 

Among the mountains. 

Arise, ye saints. 

Beautiful snow. 

Bells are ringing. 

Boat song 

By cool Siloam’s shady rill. 

Cheerfully resounding. 

Children of spring. 

Come to the woodland, 

Daylight passeth by. 

Don’t always depend on your 
friends. 

Earth’s sweetest place. 

Evening (female voices.) 

Evening song. 

Fade, gentle flower. 

Far away. 

First violet of spring. 

Fly, tender birdling. 

Fold the white hands, 

Fount of love. 


From the clear and sparkling}. 


rill. 
Gentle words and loving smiles. 
Gertly lay her low. 
Glide, O river. 
Greeting glee. 
Greeting to spring. 


Happy we. 
Hark! how the rain is falling. 
Hear the bell so sweetly peal- 
| Heaven is my home. Aig: 
|Home and friends. 
Home, fare thee we)l. 
Home, guardian mother. 
How sad is parting. 
Hush, my darling. 
I come where the harebell. 
In strains sweet and low (ca- 
non for three equal voices.) 

Jamie came to woo his lass. 
Land of home. 
Like a May-day, 
Little brooklet. 
Look out upon the stars (sere- 
nade for male voices.) 

y noon. 
smiles of home. 


1. 
Morning’s beams, 
Murmur, gentle lyre. 
Now the closing hymn, 
Ocean lullaby. 

O’er lakelet. 

}O, hills and vales, 


|O keep your sabres bright. 

O, leave thy home. 

O May, glad May. 

On the water. 

O, scorn not thy brother. 

|O, softly sleep. 

}O, sweetly breathe. 

Our banner of glory. 

Out of the fold. 

Peace on the deep. 

Pienie glee. 

Rlay on. 

Pure as a lily. 

Quickly pass the hours. 

Rain on the roof. 

See, the conquering hero, 

Sleep on, mother. 

Snow angels. 

|Snow song. 

Serenade: Look out upon 
stars (male voices.) 

Song ot praise. 

Song of the mountaiveer, 

Spring is coming. 

Starlight is streaming. 

Stunner evening. i 

Sweet tlowing streamlet. 

Sweet home. 

Sweet is the light, 

Sweet mother, pray for me. 


the 


{Sweet nightingale. 

Sweet wild rose. 

Tenderly think of the dead. 
The dreain of home, 

The evening bell. 

The falling 


|The mother’s prayer. 

i he singer’s festival. 

The summer rain. 

phe sunlight is a merry sprite 
|The violets were springing, 
|The wind. es 
|The winter time is here. 

The wood-horn. 

| Think gently of the erring, 
|Thou mayest rest in peace. 
To our loved native land. 

Up with the flag. 

Verdant grove, farewell. 

We lift our hearts. 

We'll meet above. 

We mourn the summer gone. 
What are our memories saying 
When the wind blows. 
Winds and waves. 

|Ye mountains, farewell, 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF HYMN .TUNES. 

Abide with me. Clermont. Goolman. Living Water, Phenie. |St.. Pant. 
Addisons Cluster. Go to thy rest. Lovely Spring. Plattville, St. Thomas, 
Adell. Come, let us anew. | Griswold. Luda. Pleyel’s Hymn, Tarlton. 
Albia, Cooling Streain, Guilford. Lyons. Portage City. The Lord is King, 
America. Coronation. Hail to the Lord’s|Maggie. Portuguese Hymn. Tiffany. 
Aimsterdain, Crown Point. anointed, Mareen. Posey Time. 
Annie. Cumston. Haines. Mauston. Post. Tracy. 
Apartia Porica, Dalston. Haven. May. Preston, Twilight, 
Ariella. Death of a Child, Henled. MeGibeny, Quincy. Unadilla. 
Arzelia. Dellia, Tleart. Medina. Racine. Verdure. 
Avon. Dennis, Heavenly Light. Merrill. Repentance. Violet. 
Baraboo. Dexter. Heavenly Voice. Minnesota, Repose. Wabash Avenue. 
Bassfroi. Diadema. Highland Park. Mintie. Rock of Ages. Waggoner. 
Beekman. Duke Street. Holy Light. Missionary Anthem.|Roney. Waltham. 
Bellefontaine. Dunellen. Hope. Moon. Root. Wareham, © - 
Benevento. Elkhorn, Hurricane, Morey. Rublee. Warner. 
Blair. Eschol. lowa. Mount Olive. Ruggles. Warring. 
Brother, thou art|Evening Offering. | Isabella. Northrup. Sacramental Hymn.| Washington. 

gone, Eyes that are weary.|I shall be satisfied. |Nottingham. Safe at Home. Wells. 
Bugh. Fallows. Italian Hymn. Nuremburg. Salvation. West. 
Calvin. Farina. Jehovah reigns. Nye, Satturlee. West Union. 
Capitol. Fond du Lac. Jenner, Olive. Scotland. White Rock 
Cedar Rapids. Fox Lake. Jesus is mine Omaha Shepherd. Whitewater, 
Celestia. Garden Jones, Osborne. Sicily. Wiliard. 
Chapel (male voices) | Geneva. Katy. Ottawa. Silver Street. Wilmot. 
Chicago. Gershom. Kendallville. Patience. Sophia. Winfield, 
Christy’s Church, |Gethsemane. Lake Forest, Paul. Stanard. Wisconsin, 
Clara. Goff, Leach. Peoria. Stillman. Wishard. 
Canibella. |Goodrich. | Leipsic. Perry. St. Mary’s. Yoosung, 
Clarks, ) 


AND OVER 75 ANTHEMS, SENTENCES, CHANTS, ETC. 


WE WILL SEND ANY WORK, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT OF 


Address all orders to J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, New-York. 


DHOIGE MUSI¢ BOOKS FOR SCHOGLS, CHOIRS, AND PRIVATE GLASSE 


Every Book the Best of its Class. 
FOR CHURCH 


PAULINE, 


OR THE 
BELLE OF SARATOGA. 

An Operetta in Two Acts. 
Words by 9E0. COOPER, Music by H. P. DANKS, 
Price, $2 bound in Boards, 

Sop., Pauline Western,........Belle, of Saratoga. 


Alto.; Clara Rivers, ..csessssseeseeeenee er Rival. 
Ten:,Geo.Ardent;so=2eees sores A Student 
Bar., Sir Ch. Grandiswell,...---..--+-s A Tourist. 
Bass., Capt. Western, 5--. 2.26. Father of Pauline. 


Chorus—Guests at Hotel. 


CHRISTMAS CHIMES, 


A COLLECTION OF 
Beautiful Carols, Hymns, Chants, etc. 
ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF 
CHOIRS, CHILDREN, etc., by WM. DRESSLER. 
Price, 20c. each; $1.80 per doz. 


EASTER BELLS, 


A COLLECTION OF 
Exster Anthems, Chants, Hymns, Carols, otc. 
ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF 
CHOIRS, CHILDREN, etc., by WM. DRESSLER. 
Price, 20c. each; $1.80 per doz. 


FESTIVAL CHIMES, 


A COLLECTION OF 
Sacred and Secular Music, 
by S. Wesley Martin. 
Consisting of Part 1st. Practical Singing-Class 
Part 2d. Glees, Choruses, and Quartets. Part 3d. 
Anthems, Hymns, Tunes, and Chants. 


Price, $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 


SANCER-FEST, 


(The Singing Festival.) 

A So'lection of Popular Glees, Tri:s, 
Quartets, and Choruses, for 
MALE VOICES. 
Selected and arranged from the best American, 

German, French, and Italian Authors. 
Price, $1.50 each ; $15 per doz. 
EVERY THING NEW and SPARKLING. 


NE PLUS ULTRA, 


GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK. 


A Collection of Popular Glees, Tries, Quartets, and 
Choruses 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 
Selected and arranged from the best* Authors by 
WM. DRESSLER. 

Price, $1.50 each; $15 per doz. 


Most of the pieces in this work have Piano 
Accompaniment, ad /i6, 


LUDDEN’S 
SCHOOL FOR THE VOICE. 


Price, $3.50. 


An Analytical, Theoretical, and Practical Treatise 
upon the proper use and development of the vocal 
organs, together with a progressive course of Stu- 
dies and Exercises written expressly for the educa- 
tion of the voice in the Art of Singing. The work 
is selected mainly from the works of Concone, Zoll- 
ner, Garcia, Bordogni, Nava, Rossini, Bonaldi, 
Balfe, Cooke, Zingarelli, Lablache, Panseron, Vac- 
cais, Mercadante, etc., ror the use of Teachefs. etc. 


By WM. LUDDEN. 
it is the Best Book in the Market. 


PETERS’ ART OF SINGING. 


Price, $3. 
An Eclectic Vocal Instructor, 
COMPILED BY W. C. PETERS. 

Great care has been taken to give a clear, simple, 
and progressive system of Elementary Instruction, 
together with numerous examples and exercises, 
designed to lead the learner gradually from the 
simplest melodic and rhythmic forms, to the most 
elaborate and difficult studies. 


KINKEL'S 43 VOGAL EXERCISES. 


Price, $2.50 bound in Boards. 
These Exercises are compiled from the works of Concone, 
Lablache, ete., and will be found exceedingly useful, Ase 
collection of easy Yoeal Exercises, they stand unrivaled, 


MARKED PRICE. 


—————— 


Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO., } Mayans 
197 Jefferson Avenue, f Publishers. 
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$1.00 per Year 
10 Cents per Copy. 


Terms: { 


** Music is an all peryading Science, which elevates and ennobles its votaries.” 


VOLUME IV. 


DETROIT, DECEMBER, 1874. 


A Battle with Billingsgate. 


SUGGESTED BY THAT OF BLENHEIM. 


Ir was the Christmas Holidays, 
And seated in the pit, 
A father saw the new Burlesque, 
That was so full of wit. 
And by him sat—in Slang unskilled— 
His pretty little girl, Clotilde. 


She heard some “ladies” on the stage 
Say they would cut thet sticks! 
And one in male attire declare 
That she’d go it like bricks. 
She asked her father what were bricks ? 
And what they meant by cut their sticks ? 


The father heard the audience laugh, 
As at some witty stroke; 

And the old man he scratched his head, 
For he couldn’t see the joke. 

I don’t know what they mean, said he, 

But sure ’tis some facetia. 


And then she heard one, nearly nude, 
Say something else about 

Has your fond mother sold her mangle ? 
And does she know you're out ? 

And when the people laughed, cried she, 

Oh, pa! there’s more facetiz ! 


And then the little maiden said, 
Now tell me why, papa, 

That lady asked him if the mangle 
Was sold by his mamma ? 

I can’t tell why, my dear, said he, 

Though, of course, tis some facetize 


But when she saw the Jady’s fingers 
Unto her nose applied, 
Why, ’tis a very vulgar thing! 
The little maiden cried. 
The papers all, my child, agree, 
Tis brimful of facetiz ! 


And everybody says the piece 
With brilliant wit is filled ; 

And what is wit, my dear papa? 
Quoth innocent Clotilde. 

Why, that I cannot say, quoth he, 

But wit is not—vulgarity. 


The Cantatrice. 


I have never found it possible to approach one of 
these queens of song and rulers of the stage without 
being struck by the anomalies and the breadth of her 
existence. What an exciting life is theirs! How 
many people gather round them! What attentions! 
What homage! What interests are at stake! What 
passions! What other woman — what idol, I 
ought to say—ever saw so many fervent devotees at 
her feet ? But on the other hand, what hard work! 
What emotions! What unceasingly renewed fatigue! 
The public which never cares for aught save results, 
little suspects what efforts, continually renewed, 
what assiduous labor, what intelligence, what 
patience, what reflection, is required even 
from the cantatrice who has attained the apo- 
gee of her talent and her reputation, to keep the 
position she has achieved, to nurse her voice, on 
which everything depends for her, to preserve her 
strength, to learn the secret of constantly varying 
her natural capabilities, and of actively interpreting 
the innumerable différent parts in which she must 
successively excite admiration. If to allthis we add 
the fact that she has to learn her parts, frequently 
very long and bristling with difficulties; that she 
must attend rehearsals; that she cannot withdraw 


from the world; that people quarrel and almost come 
to fisticuffs for her society; that, in one season, she 
sometimes sings more than thirty times elsewhere 
than at the theatre; that she must be always ready, 
always well up to the mark (zen entrainee), and never 
inferior to herself; that she has not even the time to 
be ill; and that, in this life of struggles, in which 
everything must excite and enervate her, a neglected 
cold, by destroying the marvellous instrument which 
she possesses within herself, and to perfect which 
she has devoted twenty years, is sufficient to ruin 
her whole future, we may form some notion of her 
strange destiny. 

Well! It is the very fragility of such an existence 
which sets loose so many passions—I might say, 
excites such acts of madness—around her. The 
public know that the voice which, with its divine 
accents, sends them into ecstasies, hangs on a thread. 
They know that at any moment they may be deprived 
of it for ever. This is what renders them so prodi- 
gal of their applause. This is what works them up 
to indulge in so many recalls. This is what suggests 
the enthusiastic hurrahs, the crowns of flowers, the 
serenades, the unharnessing of horses from carriages, 
the princely presents, and the homage of sovereigns, 
nay, of women themselves—vertiginous ovations, 
which the cantatrice at last cannot do without, to 
which she becomes accustomed, and which cause 
her to traverse the entire globe at the risk of encoun- 
tering unknown fatigue, and all sorts of perils ; 
braving shipwreck and pestilence. The world calls 
her; the world wants to see and hear her, to revel in 
her song and in her beauty. Think of the appalling 
satisfaction of amour propre in the existence of a 
Malibran, a Sontag, a Jenny Lind, a Grisi, a Patti, 
or a Nilsson, and tell me whether, having everything 
in their faver, youth, beauty, fortune, talent, burn- 
ing affection, and universal homage, these happy 
fair ones are not really the queens of the world, and 
if they do not exhaust everything adorable and pro- 
found in life, Tell me, moreover, whether a man of 
genius, as a reward for an entire existence of severe 
study, of study soaring into the highest spheres of 
intelligence, and, as its results, raising the moral 
level of humanity, tell me, I repeat, whether such a 
man ever received from his contemporaries the like 
marks of esteem and tenderness ? After this, speak 
of justice, if you dare. 

Ihave just shown you one side of the existence 
of the cantatrice. Now look at the other, all you, 
who, in your secret hearts, envy her this life of rap- 
ture. For the very reason that the position of a 
queen of the stage is a most enviable one for a wo- 
man, and almost the only one which allows her to 
hold a distinguished place on the stage of the world, 
how many women dream of it! how many women 
are ambitious to possess it! To what ardent rivality 
does this give rise ? to what wars of savages ? How 
many ambuscades have to be avoided ? how much 
hypocrisy must be borne, how much treason must 
be feared, and how many mistakes must be dreaded? 
The fury of a mother, whose infant has just been 
torn from her breast, is nothing compared to that of 
the artist, old and worn out, when a younger rival, 
gifted with superior powers, comes to take her place. 
The latter must keep good watch and ward. Fora 
long time she will live in an enemy’s country. 


“Tn my dressing-room, in which you see me,” 
said one of them to me, with closed doors, ‘‘ I should 
not dare to confide anything important to you, even 
ina whisper. The walls do not possess ears, but af 
am always surounded by spies. Iam bound to sus- 
pect all those about me, my dresser, my hair-dresser, 
my own maid, my fellow artists, my manager, and 
even the man Who pays court tome! * bie ag 
They want to know what I think; what I propose 
doing with my holiday; whether I shall renew my 
engagement; and if so, on what terms; if I feel 
well; if 1 am ill; whether Iam in love, alas! * * 
and, above all, whom I am in love with, for, as you 
saw on the occasion of Cruvelli’s marriage, and 
Patti’s, we are not allowed to choose a husband to 
suit our own taste.” Anothersaid tome: ‘‘ Would 
you believe it? I never dare traverse, without 
trembling, the long dark corridors which separate 
my dressing-room from the stage. I feel that I am 
so beloved here that I always fear a trap will open 
beneath my feet, and that I shall be precipitated, 
with all my bones broken, into the vault below.” 

A third lady—she was a danseuse, by the way— 
told me one day that she had nearly trodden on 
some fragments of glass, scattered about her dress- 
ing-room. Who had put them there? The object 
in view was to lame her. 

Be well assured of one thing; the leading lady, 
the diva of every large lyric theatre, merely to main- 
tain her position, to keep up her friendships, and to 
disconcert her foes, must employ with her manager, 
her fellow artists, with authors, with composers, with 
pressmen, with members of the fashionable world, 
and with persons holding office, a thousand times 
more astuteness, political cleverness, tact, and pru- 
dence, than a constitutional sovereign—if he enter- 
tains the surreptitious idea of governing—in his 
dealings with his people and his ministers. To ren- 
der her quite complete, she ought to have the soul 
of a Richelieu with the exterior of a fairy and the 
voice of a syren. Everything depends on the last; 
everything is in the voice. ‘The voice is the key of 
the arch in the fragile edifice of the cantatrice. The 
brutal and ungrateful public, who constitute her 
strength, pitilessly discharge her the instant her 
voice becomes frayed. Nothing is then left to the 
queen of song but the cruel recollection of her soy- 
ereignty. 

One more characteristic fact. Endowed with such 
seductive power, these ladies—these sfa7’s as they are 
called, and the figure is well chosen, for how many 
satellites gravitate around them—excite extraordi- 
nary devotion, poodle-like attachment, and also, 
ardent passion. But such passion, even when satis- 
fied, is not happy. Every queenisaslave. Each 
moment, the whole life of these queens is engrossed 
by art. If they are mothers, they can scarcely find 
leisure to look after their children; if they are wives, 
they are intuitively acquainted with the sentiments 
which they portray and which entrance us, but they 
have not time to feel them. It is not with them 
that a lover can give himself up, of an evening, to 
long sweet chit-chat, by the domestic hearth, when 
everything is hushed in repose and when the fire 
glows a ruddy glow; when a couple feel so happy 
alone; when thought unbosoms itself without effort, 
and when emenity flows from the lips as from a 
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spring full of freshness and purity! Similarly, the 
lover of one of these fair stars can scarcely reckon 
on enjoying the chaste pleasure of a poetic and 
silent walk, on the hill covered with sombre forests, 
when Nature lies as though stupefied with sleep, and 
when the speakers surprise themselves talking in a 
whisper. The poet gives only a part of himself to 
the public. The cantatrice gives them everything ; 
her time, her soul, her beauty! He she loves is 
Romeo, when she plays Juliet; Edgar, when she 
plays Lucia; Faust, when she plays Gretchen; and 
Othello, when she plays Desdemona. Even in the 
tenderest outpourings of the soul, if once or twice 
in her life, by some extraordinary exceptional chance, 
she finds the leisure necessary for indulging in them, 
she is anxious and pre-occupied. Her soul is not 
given up to them. Her soul belongs to art, infinite 
in its forms, and varied in its means; to art, that 
pitiless sphynx, who devours all whom her enigmas 
confuse and render incapable of guessing the an- 
swers. Thus when she is playing, the diva does not 
belong to herself, and, in her very rare moments of 
rest, she vegetates, but no longer lives. She exper- 
iences the profound ennui, the sombre nostalgia 
which seizes one, in the absence of any passion, 
when one has the misfortune to possess an ardent 
disposition. What she then beholds, in her imagina- 
tion during the day, and in her dreams at night, is 
the rough flooring of the stage, the gloomy corridors, 
and the uninteresiing pipes whence issue a row of 
flaming jets. The odors she breathes are not those 
of the balmy grass, rising upwards beneath the pale 
light of the stars, but the mephitic smell of gas. 
The sound, also, to which she listens with pensive 
brow, is not the song which murmurs at tie bottom 
of every soul, but the tumultuous uproar of frantic 
clapping of hands. For her there is no reverie, no 
voluptuous idleness. Every time she is about to 
sink down exhausted, an inward voice cries: ‘‘ Up, 
soldier!’ She must sing, even unto death, spite of 
grief and lassitude; she must smother her hate, and 
she must restrain her tears. Oh! how that smile, 
that eternal smile, which is so becoming, must tor- 
ture her! The truth is that the slightest imperfec- 
tion might cost her dear. We who gain admission 
by payment into the theatre, do not understand being 
deprived of our pleasures. But if any sorrow, an- 
noyance, or the slightest of those accidents which 
occur so naturally in every one’s existence, should 
happen to paralyze the powers of the cantatrice, 
the public are directly ill-natured. ‘* What is the 
matter with her this evening ?” A whole theatre is 
thus agitated. Meanwhile, at the back of a box there 
is aman who sees this, and feels his soul devoured by 
the torments of hell. What a subject fora romance, 
of aromance full of rage, hatred, ecstasy,and frightful 
jealousy could be written on ‘‘ The Lover of a Can- 
tatrice.”—Zhe Guide Musicale. 


The Force of Musical Sound, 


One of the stock attractions at a so-called 
spiritual seance is music by unseen hands. If 
the sitters begin to sing, an accompaniment, 
more or less correct, is generally thrummed 
out on the every-ready violin or guitar. When 
this happens in the dark, trickery is almost always 
possible. There are, however, perfectly authen- 
ticated cases, in which a medium, playing upon the 
piano, has been accompanied by notes struck on dif- 
ferent musical instruments which either lie upon the 
piano or are suspended in different parts of the room. 
This has occurred many times in broad daylight. 
It has hitherto been unexplainable. 

Some unpublished experiments by Prof. Tyndall 
and other scientific men, seem to supply a satisfac- 
tory solution for this problem on purely natural 
grounds. Prof. Tyndall placed a wooden rod on 
the sounding-board of a piano, connecting it with 
the top of the instrument. Then, when a violin was 
placed upon the top, a tune played upon the piano 
was accompanied by the violin. The Fox Sisters 
produced some remarkable results by making a gui- 
tar, brought to their seances by an investigator, ac- 
company their performances on the piano. When 
however, the owner of the guitar secretly fastened 
its rod with a wire, and so interrupted the vibrations 
from below, the spirits could not play. Human 
hands were more successful. In both these experi- 
ments the accompaniment was defective in that a 
whole octave was frequently missed. Now this is 
precisely the fault of ‘‘spirit”-made music. In ex- 
perimenting on instruments which were hung in the 
room at points remote from the one played by the 
investigator, it has been discovered that by reinforc- 
ing the vibrations caused by the latter, the former| 
can be made to play an accompaniment. So power- 
ful are the vibrations thus created that a heavy tim- 
ber suspended from one end can be made to sway 
back and forth until it requires great momentum by 


wonderful results can be attained. Whether or not 
every building has its key-note, and can be thrown 
into dangerous vibration by the constant striking of 
that note, there are instances which seem to bear out 
the theory. The well-known case of King’s College 
Chapel, at Cambridge, Eng., is one in point. It is 
said, we believe on good authority, that the ‘‘ Dead 
March from Saul” cannot be played in it without 
danger. The massive walls and the stone roof sway 
under its influence so seriously that the performance 
of the march has been prohibited. When the Hal- 
lelujah Chorus is played in the Boston Music Hall, 
the window-glass accompanies it sonorously. Every 
church-organist knows that there are apt to be some 
globes in the auditorium which will always hum a 
response to a particular tone on the organ. Prof. 
Lovering, of Hartford, is responsible for the story 
that a strolling musician in Germany fiddled down a 
bridge in revenge for the refusal of some trifling 
favor by the men employed in building it. It is 
evident that the power of musical vibration is but 
imperfectly understood. Itis possible that honest 
mediums deceive themselves, as well as their circles, 
and that sound, not spirit, produces, in the absence 
of trickery, all the so-called spirit-music. 


Tue Tarivuinc Desur oF LABLacne. — La- 
blache’s debut was marked by an adventure which 
might have ended fatally, and indeed his salvation 
so impressed the greatest of basso singers as being 
absolutely supernatural and miraculous that_ he 
made public offerings to a shrine of a popular Ma- 
donna, which is still shown in Naples. His first 
appearance on any stage occurred just after the 
Congress of Leybach and the King of Naples had 
but then returned to his dominions after an absence 
of some years. Magnificent fetes were organized in 
his honor, and amongst others a pageant was ar- 
ranged at the St. Carlo Theater, in which young 
luablache was to was to appear as Jupiter, a part for 
which he was well fitted, both on account of his fine 
presence andrich and powerful basso voice. He was 
to descend from Olympus on a bank of clouds sup- 
porting the throne on which he was seated, holding 
an ivory sceptre in his hand and wearing a golden 
diadem in his splendid and flowing black hair. 
Thunder announced his coming, and flashes of 
lightning preceded him. But suddenly a frightful 
screaming was heard, the King rose in horror, the 
Queen fainted, ladies cried out in terror, and men 
rushed upon the stage to avert if possible, the appal- 
ling accident which menaced the new singer. The 
clouds had not descended ten feet ere the machinery 
gave way and Jupiter fell through. Fortunately, 
however, a strong iron wire or rope caught his cloak 
and his weight made it uncoil, so that it let him 
down by degrees uninjured to the ground. But the 
most awful spectacle greeted him all the while he 
was descending. One of the workmen had also 
fallen through when the accident took place, and he 
fell upon a strong iron spike which supported the 
scenery, and which pierced him straight through 
the body. Now it so happened that the wire which 
saved Lablache in some way or other got entangled 
at the feet of this poor wretch, so that every move- 
ment made by Lablache told upon the unhappy 
creature on the spike, and he was driven down right 
under him, howling and screaming in the most 
appalling manner, whilst his blood squirted all over 
the great basso. When the two did reach land, 
Lablache’s hair (a fact) was perfectly white, and 
the workman dead. They had taken between ten 
and fifteen minutes to get down; the audience, 
meanwhile, looked on in a state of terror easier 
imagined than described. The King of Naples, 
imitating Sixtus V. ona similar occasion, had the 
courage at a very early period of the adventure to 
cry out, ‘‘If I hear any one scream or shout again, 
I'll mark that person and have him shot.” This 
order silenced the people, and of course prevented 
the singer from losing his presence of mind. Once 
safe Lablache knelt down and prayed, an act greatly 
admired by the audience, which presently rose and 
left the theater. Lablache’s hair remained white, 
and the contrast between his youthful face and 
venerable looking hair was as charming as it was 
singular, 


A Parent Frrra Acr.—Now our idea of a red-hot 
fifth act for a red-hot society play—and Mr. Daly can 
use it without paying us a cent for it—is about as 
follows: The heroine has a misunderstanding with 
the hero, they part in anger, he goes to Baden and 
she goes to bad. (This gives an opportunity for 
plenty of prurient pathos, and will make the ladies 
weep buckets of tears.) In the first scene of the last 
act the heroine goes out riding, and is thrown from 
her horse and breaks her leg. (Realistic runaway 
scene, the horse knocking down stuffed apple woman 
and practicable lamp-posts, and the comic police- 


simply striking it with waves of sound. Still more 


man turning on the fire-alarm.) She refuses to have 
it amputated, and gangrene sets in. Last scene: 
The stage set as a medical college operating room, 
students throwing peanuts at the porter and giving 
catcalls. The heroine is chloroformed and laid on 
the operating table. (This brings in the leg business, 
which can be made a good deal of.) The eminent 


surgeon (it would add to the realistic effect to have: 


the leading surgeons of the city appear in turns) 
trifles with his knife, and at last makes an incision 
in the plump member, followed by a spurt of blood 
and a scream. A handsome young student in a 
mask leaps upon the stage and scatters them right 
and left. ‘Butchers, beware; that is the wrong leg!” 
Confusion. The student, like one inspired, presents 
his theory how, by stimulating the osmic nerves with 
saturated biprotaxide of hydrocephalus, amputation 
would not be necessary. ‘The eminent surgeon says: 
‘Young man, Ashley Cooper was a ass to you. 
Gentlemen, Galen has come to earth; he is our super- 
ior.’ The unamputated woman awakes. That— 
voice! Who spoke? I—thought I heard—” “Aye, 
Fantinnette; "tis J, Armand!” shouts the student, 
tearing off his mask. ‘Spring to my bosom and 
grow there.” ‘‘ Fantinnette!” ‘‘Armand!” © The 


hidgis past is forgotten, and we twain—and in the 


suurise, my life, my wife. If this play wouldn’t 
run till the night before the day of judgment, we 
are very much mistaken.— St. Louis Globe. . 


Racnet.—The most marked trait of the great 
Rachel, as well as of her entire family, was penuri- 
ousness. Rachel would sacrifice her best friend to 
the sordid love of gain that possessed her whole soul, 
and innumerable instances are related in her history 
of the ingratitude which this meanness betrayed her 
into. In the end, her own life paid the forfeit of 
this griping avarice. While Rachel was playing in 
America, M. Felix engaged for her performances 
the Walnut Street Theater, in Philadelphia, under a 
contract that obliged him to incur the expense of 
warming and lighting it. The night of the first 
representation was bitterly cold, but M. Felix was 
too niggardly to heat the building for the comfort of 
the audience, and permitted a fire to be built only in 
Mlle Rachel’s dressing room. Before the play was 
over, the ladies in the house were shivering in the 
chilly air, notwithstanding they sat muffled in wraps 
and furs, and many of them were afflicted with 
serious colds in consequence. One young lady of 
the number is known to have lost her life from this 
exposure, the cold which settled on her lungs termi- 
nating in quick consumption. The great tragedienne 


herself also, did not escape the same fatal result. 


The change in her light Roman attire (the play was 
‘‘Les Horaces”) from the warm atmosphere of her 
dressing room to the cold air-of the stage was too 
extreme, and the next morning she was prostrate 
with an attack of congestion of the lungs, from 
which she never recovered. All know how persist- 
ently the cough clung to her with which she rose 
from that sick bed, and how soon it carried her to a 
grave in Cannet, whither she had gone in the vain 
hope of shaking it off in that sunny climate. 


Tue CarItton.—The ‘ Carillonus” was at one 
time a common style of church music, particularly 
in Holland, before the introduction of the organ. 
The Carillon consisted of a great number of bells, 
hung in the church belfry; forming a complete 
series or scale of tones and semi-tones. The Car- 
rillonus, or performer worked hard. There were 
pedals communicating with the bells upon which 
he played with his feet, while the hands performed 
upon the upper species of keys, which were formed 
by projecting sticks, wide enough apart to be struck 
with violence and velocity by either of the hands 
edgeways, without being liable to hit the adjoining 
keys or pins. The performer had a thick leather 
covering for the little finger of each hand, else he 
could not endure the pain caused by the percussion 
to the naked hand. The Carillon is now out of use, 
the nearest approach to it being the modern chime of 
bells. 


: 


MepicinaB_E Music.—The latest additions to the 


doctor's store are bones and banjo. A young Phila- 
delphia girl who had, since childhood, been _pre- 
vented from walking by a nervous spine, suddenly 
manifested, two years ago, a frantic liking for negro 
minstrel entertainments. Physicians long had been 
in vain, and the wretched maiden in despair turned 
to the weird and mournful beauty of these perform- 
ances for distraction. Every evening for those two 
years she listened to the bounding freshness of the 
jokes, the soft pathos of the bones, and as time wore 
on, grew stronger and stronger. She is now per- 
fectly well, and her friends attribute this pleasant 
change altogether to the minstrelsy.—New York Tri- 
bune. 
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of the new actress, Mlle. Tallandeira, who appeared 
wo nights ago at the Gymnase, and asking whether 
another Rachel has been discovered in this some- 
what rude, uncultivated, and terribly passionate 
woman. ‘‘ Tome,” says the correspondent, under 
date of Oct. 16, ‘‘she seems more like Menken than 
like Rachel, but the majority of voices give her 
higher praise. This woman was born at Tunis; her 
_ mother was an Arab, her father was a Frenchman. 
_ When she was a child she was brought to Paris, and 
was made to earn her living in an humble shop, 
where she was known as Marie Dubreuil. When 
she grew old enough she ran away from her father, 
and began life for herself, taking the name of Mlle. 
Tallandeira,—a name, by the way, which she seems 
| to have invented out of her own head, as no one 
_ ever heard of it before. It is not a French name, 
and it can scarcely be an Arabic name. However, 
that goes for nothing. Her adventures scem to have 
' been numerous, and she has always been in a scrape 
| of some kind or other. Her first lover took her to 
_ Russia, where she once nearly drowned in the Neva, 
_ and was wounded by a pistol in a fight in the New- 
ski Prospect. Then she went to Brussels, and there, 
| too, her passion led her into a combat, in which she 
_ was stabbed. Sometimes she fought with her nails, 
sometimes with a dagger. Not long ago, being on 
one of her visits to Paris, she had a happy thought. 
She would go on the stage, and become a great ac- 
tress. She bullied Regnier to give her afew lessons. 
He taught her how to moderate her action and to 
temper her transports a little. 


HY = 


A Lucky Escapr.—Ben G. Rogers, the Buffalo 
| comedian, played at the opening night of a Roches- 
||| ter theater, years ago, the play being ‘*‘ Rory O’More,” 
| with Ben as Rory. On the day preceding the pre- 
‘sentation of this piece, the new property man was 
given a list of what he was to provide, and among 
| other things was one keg of gunpowder. On the fol- 
_ lowing evening, when ory was confined in the cave 
by the robbers, he was expected to terrify them and 
procure his release by igniting, or threatening to 
ignite a keg of gunpowder (¢. e. powdered charcoal) 
which was to be on hand. Ben, true to his part in 
| deed and in spirit, seized his flaming brand, flourished 
| it before the horrified faces of the brigands, and 
started for the keg. Grasping a hatchet, he tried to 
pry off the top; it wouldn’t pry, neither could it be 
split open, and the spigot absolutely refused to 
budge an inch. Rory was frantic as well as his 
captors, and in his double agony of mind he tried to 
set the old keg on fire with his torch, but the insig- 
nificant imitation of a barrel refused to burn, and it 
|| was contemptously kicked into the wings. At re- 
|| hearsal the next morning Ben found the keg, and in 
_ aspirit of obstinacy and determination to get it open 
_ anyway, he went deliberately at work and forced it 
apart. Imagine his surprise and horror at finding 
_ real gunpowder inside! Where would have been 
| the theater, the audience, and Ben, had he succeeded 
}| in blowing the robbers up? 


| A Preaisrortc Musican Instrument. —In a 
| French cave which M. E, Pielte discovered in 1871, 
)| he has found a prehistoric musical instrument, 
_ which he describes as “une fluto neolithique.” It 
is formed of bone, and pierced with two well-made 
holes; and was discovered in a layer of charcoal and 
| cinders in the cavern of Gourdan (Haute-Garonne), 
|| associated with flint implements of neolithic types. 
_ Evidences have before been obtained of the existence 
of the arts of engraving and sculpture among the 
stone-using folk of Gaul, but this is the first testi- 
mony that has transpired to show that they were 
sensible to the divine influence of melody. One 
can easily construct a moving romance out of this 
crude bone-flute, upon which some enamoured 
lover may have serenaded his savage sweetheart by 
the light of tender moons. 


How THEY GET RID OF DEAD-HEADS IN FRANCE. 
—The dead-head is evidently not extinct in France. 
An editor whom he had importuned for theatre 
tickets recently gave him the following letter to the 
business manager of one of the principal theatres: 
““My Dear Friend: I send to you a lunatic who has 
tormented me two hours for tickets; but beware of 
him, for he is very dangerous. His family usually 
keep him in charge of a faithful attendant, but 
to-day he has managed to escape. I think he is 
armed. Yours, &c.” The unsuspecting D. H. pre- 
sented this note at the theatre, and was astonished 
to find the manager brandish a chair, order him to 
_ be off, and roar for the fireman to bring the hose and 
give him a ducking. The victim went down stairs 
four steps at a time, and has ever since been pro- 
foundly amazed at the reception he met with. 


———————— 


A New SEnsATION rN Parts.—All Paris is talking | 
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JANAUSCHEK is known in private life as Mrs. Fred. 
Pillot. 

THERE are more students of music in Boston than 
in any other American city. 

AIMEE’S “‘real” name is disclosed as Marie Jor- 
chorn, 

ITALIAN opera has some time this year reached its 
380th birthday. 


Tue Mulder-Fabbri troupe have been giving “high- 
art” concerts at San Francisco. 

MapamMe Bertucca Maretzek is playing the harp in 
Strakosch’s orchestra. 

MADAME CELESTE recently appeared for the 2,331st 
time, in ‘‘ The Green Bushes.” 

AN opera has been composed in Vienna on the 
“Pericles” of Shakespeare. 

WueEn a female child is born in Wisconsin the 
unhappy father begins to save money to buy a piano. 

Mr. Heywoop, an American, is singing soprano 
parts in opera at Berlin. He has had great success 
as Leonora in “ Trovatore.” 

Tue London Athenewn holds that Sothern’s 
acting “has past wholly outside the limits of art, 
even as applied to caricature.” 


Dr. Kocu, a “fanatico per la musica,” has be- 
queathed to Frankfort, his native city, the large sum 
of 1,720,000 franes, to found a school of music. 


A DRAMATIC feuilletonist says that Offenhach’s 
forthcoming opera bouffe will present many nu- 
ditties. 


Miss CusuMan’s last engagement in New York 
cleared from $1,000 to $2,000 a night after all ex- 
penses paid. 


Mixx. PAvuLINe Cantssa has married Mr. Fischer, 
but will not abandon the profession of which she 
has been such a shining ornament. 


Tue Montreal clergy have been preaching earn- 
estly against the introduction of the ‘‘ Black Crook” 
into that city. Crowded houses have been the 
result of course. 


Rey. Dr. Ben’ of Baltimore, reports that when 
he went to church in Boston, he heard music that 
made him wonder how he got in without a compli- 
mentary ticket. 


Tue directors of the Alexandra Palace Company, 
London, England, have decided to open the new 
palace with a grand musical performance, on Satur- 
day, May 1, 1875. 


THE New York Commercial thinks that the sneak 
thief who is obtaining access to houses in Newark by 
representing that he is sent to tune the piano, must 
be one of the forte thieves. 


Canru Formes has several scrap-books containing 
newspaper articles, and now he can add to the col- 
lection another volume filled with touching obitua- 
ries of himself. 


Mrs. Scorr Srppons is going on a ‘farewell tour” 
through India, China, Japan, and the United States, 
and it will take her two years to bid everybody 
adieu. 


he Drama. 


THE management of the Bowery announce a play 
called ‘Just in Time; or, Life in New York,” which 
is to be the medium of introducing both champion 
light-weights and champion wrestlers. 

Miss Marra Von ELsNEerR,‘a young lady of Cleve- 
land, who has attained a flattering local celebrity as 
a singer, now goes abroad to study for the stage, 
under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict. 


In Paris, where all educated people care about the 


theatre, a new experiment in criticism is about to be 
tried. M. Henry de Lapommeraye will lecture, 
every Monday evening, on the pieces of the preced- 
ing week. 

SEVEN members of the clergy of Philadelphia 
refused recently to bury the remains of J. F. Con- 
stans, because he was an acter. Rev. Samuel Dur- 
barrow furnished the ‘‘ Little Church Around the 
Corner” for the occasion. 


Mme. Risront has received signal honors iu Peru. 
On the ocasion of her farewell appearance a grand 
reception was given by the president, and a medal 
of gold was struck for the occasion and given to 
her. 

Joacuim, Rubinstein, Wieniawski and Plante, the 
latter a distinguished pianist, are announced to take 
part in the Brussels popular concerts during the 
ensuing winter. There appears to be much uncer- 


tainty as to whether Mme. Lucca will appear at the 
Theatre de la Monnaie. 


In northern and central Italy you seldom see or 
hear a hand-organ, but go to Naples and you find 
those large ones drawn through the streets by horses, 
and indeed they give you pleasant music. 


Muie. HorRTENSE SCHNEIDER, the Parisian queen 
of the opera bouffe, was in her youth a working 
girl, and the daughter of an humble tailor of Bor- 
deaux. Sheis now, at about forty years of age, living 
in the style of a sultana. 


Faure and the Paris manager, Halanzier, have 
made up their difficulty, and Faure remains. Re- 
conciliation was brought about by the intercession 
of M. Legonol, Ambroise Thomas and Camille 
Doucet. 


R. 8. Metproum, the leading man at the theatre in 
Little Rock, Ark., which was recently opened, was 
found dead in his room October 21st from apoplexy 
of the heart. He was anative of Boston, Mass., and 
he had been an actor for many years. 


THERE has not been so great a rush to secure 
tickets to any entertainment since Dickens was there, 
as was witnessed in New York when the sale opened, 
the other day, for tickets to Theodore Thomas’ 
symphony concerts. 


AN attachment was levied one evening last week 
on the drop-curtain of the Fall River (Massachusetts) 
“Novelties Theatre,” stopping the entertainment 
midway. The unruly audience fell to and smashed 
chairs, windows, footlights and scenery, and ruined 
a valuable piano. 


GEORGE VANDENHOFF, who has been performing 
Macbeth at Booth’s Theatre to the Lady Macbeth of 
Miss Cushman, played the same character with her 
in London in 1854. He also played it at the old Park 
Theatre in 1842, and at the Astor-place Opera House 
in 1850. 

‘““WHeNn Music, heavenly maid, was young,” she 
would have been startled, says the London Keho, if 
not absolutely frightened from the world, could she 
have foreseen the terrible prices her yotaries would 
have to pay to hear the warbling of her delicious 
strains. 


A tyric troupe of Americans is about to givea 
series of representations at Stamboul, of an operetta 
in Turkish, entitled “Aarif Ayba,” and of a transla- 
tion of Lecocq’s ‘‘ leur de The,” in which several 
of the choruses will be sung in a Chinese dialect, to 
give ‘‘the piece” local coloring. 

THE death of the Norwegian composer and pianist, 
M. Tellefsen, in Paris, where he was long a resident, 
is announced. <A Russian violioncellist, B. A. Ko- 
ligriwoff, who did much to promote art in his coun- 
try, is also dead. He, jointly with Anton Rubin- 
stein, was mainly the founder of the conservatories. 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from London, says of 
the theatrical bill-posting in that city: ‘‘ Mr. Willing, 
the “Bill Poster,” is the great gun here, and rules 
everything and everybody who desires to advertise 
in London. It is the biggest monopoly in England, 
andif youdon’t have Willing he can ruin you so far 
as wall-posting is concerned.” 


Wuen Adelina Patti was recently singing, in 
Liverpool, a waltz in response to an encore, the 
Duke of Edinburgh jumped on to the stage, and, 
taking both the cantatrice’s hands in his, shook them 
heavily in the presence of the whole audience, 
which was of course transported ‘‘ beyond the 
present,” and shouted with delight. 


Tue venerable Henry Nathan, one of the few per- 
sons to be found now who were connected with the 
first Italian opera in New York city, was buried 
November 2d. He belonged in business capacities 
to the various opera companies up to the season 
when the father of Adelina Patti figured in opera in 
Astor-place, the year before the Forrest and Mac- 
ready riot. 

Tue chorister of a colored choir learned that a 
white acquaintance was a member of the Handel 
and Haydn Society. The next time they met, the 
chorister made several inquiries respecting the 
society, and finally said: ‘‘’Spose Handel and Haydn 
are both dead 2” ‘‘ Yes,” replied his friend, a little 
surprised. ‘Must have have been a heavy blow to 
the society.” The effect can be better imagined than 
described.— Boston Traveler. 


A RECENT traveler says: ‘‘ What always impresses 
me more than anything else in Egypt and Palestine 
has been the entire absence of cheerful and invigor- 
ating music, especially from the children. You 
never hear them singing in the huts. I never heard 
a song that deserves the name in the streets or 
houses of Jerusalem. One heavy burden of voice- 
less sadness rests upon the forsaken land. ‘The 
daughters of music have been brought low. The 
mirth of the tabor ceaseth, the noise of them that 
rejoice endeth; the joy of the harp ceaseth!” 
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Charlotte Cushman and Her Farewells. 


On the evening of November 7th, Charlotte Cush- 
man, the queen of tragedy, took formal farewell of 
the New York stage at Booth’s Theatre. The event 
was regarded by art and literary circles, as one worthy 
of special observance, to be celebrated accordingly, 
Therefore the leaders in literature and art in the 
great city, gave their presence to the occasion, and 
the magnificent play-house was packed with the 
beauty and intellect of the metropolis. Men high 
in official station in city and State, men whose 
cash bags are plethoric with millions, men celebrated 
as the heroes of great battles both by sea and by land, 
men who represented the brilliant talent of the 
bench and bar, and men who are high in all learned 
professions, hastened to do honor to Her Abdicat- 
ing Majesty. Her fellow artists were also there, 
and the Arcadian, the Manhattan, the Palette, and 
the Army and Navy Clubs took leading part in the 
bestowal of the honors. Outside the theatre there 
were evergreen festoons, the sky was chafed with 
rockets, the streets were ablaze with fireworks, and 
the air was filled with music. The play was “ Mac- 
beth” with George Vandenhoff as Macbeth, and Miss 
Cushman as Lady Macbeth. Inspired by the sur- 
roundings, the players were at their best, and the 
tragedy came to an end amidst the most tumultuous 
applause. During these enthusiastic plaudits, the 
members of the clubs already named filed out upon 
the stage while Miss Cushman and the other members 
of the profession advanced to meet them. Then 
the applause increased in volume, deafening and 
prolonged; and when it ended, Prof. Roberts, of 
the New York College, read an ode by Stoddard; 
then William Cullen Bryant, the patriarch of our 
poets, advanced and with many a merited compli- 
ment bestowed a laurel crown upon the gifted ac- 
tress. To this address Miss Cushman responded 
feelingly and appropriately; and closed her farewell 
phrases with the declaration that she had reserved 
the right, in these closing scenes, to appear again 
hereafter, at the reading desk. 

This declaration, after all the enthusiastic demon- 
strations of the night, must have fallen like a satu- 
rated blanket on the scene. The farewell, with its 
tender mournfulness of such occasions was, then, 
no farewell at all! Charlotte was going, but she 
would return! Pale the lights, wither the wreaths, 
silence the music! After all the tearfulness of the 
parting comes the joy of the reunion; after the 
terrors of the tragedy come the frolics of the 
farce! 

We have the highest appreciation of the genius 
and dramatic success of Charlotte Cushman, but we 


dislike in her, as we dislike in her fellow artists, this 
tendency to repeated farewells. The public heart 


never should be wrung but once in taking leave of 


an idol; otherwise the public heart may get used to 
wringing, as eels get used to skinning, and refuse to 
respond when the idol gets on its thingsto go. The 


annual farewell tour of some well known artists has 


become a hissing and a by-word. Miss Cushman, 
with this, her fifth farewell, places herself in a posi- 
tion, by repeated leave-takings, to become as one 
of these. Which Heaven forbid! 


Ourselves Again. 


Iy our November number we set forth our inten- 
tions for the coming year so fully that perhaps it is 
unnecessary for us to repeat the announcements; but 
we cannot refrain from expressing our surprise and 
gratification at so prompt and extensive a response 
as the public has already made to our liberal offer. 


For a liberal offer it is, beyond all that was ever 


before presented by a similar publication. The 


Sona JouRNAL, for one dollar, gives in a single year 


music worth from $12 to $15, and a complete record 
of musical and dramatic events as they arise; to this 
we have now added one dollar’s worth of new music, 
to be selected from our own publications, and all 
sent free of postage. Our terms for clubs are most 
attractive, and our friends can do a good thing for 
us as well as for themselves, by examining the detail- 
ed statement in another column, and going to work 
in accordance with its suggestions. It is but little 
trouble to gather a club list of subscribers to the 
Sona JOURNAL, Which gives so very much for so 
very little. 

What the Sone JouRNAL will be for the coming 
year, we have already set forth in its columns. We 
intend to carry out that programme strictly, and thus 
continue to deserve the expressions of good will from 
press and people which have been so liberally 
bestowed upon us heretofore. As a sample of the 
many compliments which the Sone JourRNAL is 
constantly receiving, we select, at random, the fol- 
lowing from the Welliamston Enterprise, as a fair 
representative of them all. The Hnterprise says: 

The Sone JouRNAL, published by C. J. Whitney 
& Co., at Detroit, is just the periodical, exactly, that 
is needed by every musician. Besides several beau- 
tiful pieces of music, it contains, each month, some 
of the most interesting literature, and discusses the 
musical topics of the day. The price of this maga- 
zine, which is published monthly, is but one dollai 
per annum. For this comparatively small sum, you 
are continually kept in the latest musical composi- 
tions of the day, and have a portfolio of choice 
literature. 

Those who send in their subscriptions for 1875 at 
once, will receive the November and December 
numbers, of 1874, free, making fourteen numbers of 
the magazine, with its music and its miscellany, and 
one dollar’s worth of music of our own publication, 
free of postage, for one dollar. Read our prospectus 
in another column for our terms to clubs, 


SrrakoscH is giving operas, complete, in New 
York, on Sundays. He has, among others, given 
‘“Faust” and ‘Traviata”—two works which per- 
haps are as far from sacred exercises as could be 
selected this side of the French repertoire. These 
performances are as fully attended as they would be 
if the day was not the one which from the creation 
of the world has been set apart as the Lord’s hal. 
lowed day, and an animated newspaper discussion 
is in progress over this new . departure of 
Strakosch’s. The Arcadian defends the enterprise 
as a legitimate method of entertainment for the peo- 
ple. It believes the Sabbath was made for man— 
not man for the Sabbath. So it believes that operas 
and picnics and processions and parades are not 
only proper but necessary. ‘‘A large number of 
our own citizens” says the Arcadian ‘‘are either of 
foreign birth or of foreign extraction, and see no 
sin, no wrong, in pursuing such a course; why, in 
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the name of common sense, should they be prevent- 
ed from enjoying themselves beeause other persons 
do not agree with them ?” Why, indeed! And if it 
should ever come to pass that a colony from Fijii 
should take up their abode with us, and should see 
no wrong in roasting and eating babies, as is the cus- 
tom in their own country, why in the name ef com- 
mon sense should they be prevented from enjoying 
themselves because other persons do not agree 
with them ? 


NovetLo, Ewer & Co., the London music pub- 
lishers, have undertaken the feat of giving a concert 
at Royal Albert Hall, every week night of the year. 
Monday nights are to be devoted to songs, ballads, 
madrigals, and orchestral pieces. Tuesday nights 
will be given to English orchestral and miscellaneous 
productions. Wednesday nights to classic orchestral 
and vocal music. Thursday evenings to oratorio. 
Friday nights to music of Wagner, and his kind. 
And Saturday’s to ballet and waltz music, songs, and 
light music generally.. The Royal Albert choral 
society and an orchestra of seventy performers, with 
Pollitzer as leader, are the working force, while 
Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Edith Wynne, Johanna 
Levier, Mme. Patey, Antoinette Sterling, Sims 
Reeves, Cummings, M. W. Whitney, and others of 
distinction as vocal soloists; Mme. Essipoff, Marie 
Krebs, Hans Yon Bulow, Dannreuther, and Willem 
Coenen, and many more pianists; Wilhelmj, the 
violinist, besides eminent solo performers on various 
instruments, have been engaged. Dan Godfrey will 
conduct the military music, and Sir Julius Benedict, 
J. F. Barnett, Randegger and Dannreuther will 
share the conduct of the concerts. Mlle. Levier, a 
young soprano with continental reputation, and 
Whitney, the Boston basso, are specially “starred” 
by the management. The tickets for amphitheatre 
stalls will cost $1.25; arena stalls $1; balcony 624 
cents; general admission 25 cents. This is a formid- 
able undertaking, and it will be interesting to note 
its progress. 


Toor, the comedian, played before the lunatics 
in the insane department of the Philadelphia Hospi- 
tal, a few days ago, the auditors coming in dressed 
in such fantastic garb as they believed was befitting 
their station—if they could get it. Thus, one poor 
old fellow, who imagined himself to be the Pope, 
was bedizened with flowers and ribbons, and wore a 
tiara of pasteboard. Another middle-aged gentle- 
man, who labors under the delusion that he is 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, was arrayed in a white tarle- 
tan dress, embroidered in red and blue flowers, and 
cut decollete, silk stockings, sash, and kid slippers. 
Notwithstanding the motley character of his audience, 
however, Mr. Toole managed to retain his self-pos- 
session, although his equanimity must have been 
sorely tried by the discordant shouts that burst from 
the assemblage at the most inopportune moments. 
During some of the most pathetic passages the 
audience was seized with fifs of laughter, and in the 
humorous situations some of the lunatics, appreciat- 
ing the state of affairs, indulged in discordant shouts, 
expressive of approbation, while others clapped their 
hands and stamped on the floor with an energy and 
vivacity which somewhat alarmed the performers. 
The enthusiasm culminated, however, when Harry 
Coke and his wife began to throw the crockery and 
furniture about. This part of the performance 
seemed to find favor with all classes of the audience, 
and, indeed, roused the most excitable of the luna- 
tics into a sort of hysteria. 


Tuat demonstrative female, Miss Catherine Field, 
undertook the drama, at New York, one evening in 
November, and it is rare that a debutante ever made so 
successful a failure. She belongs in New York, and 
as a newspaper writer, of a rather loudish character, 
has gained some repute in that sacred circle of 
mutual admirationists who belong to the newspaper 
guild in that city. Here, therefore, if anywhere, she 
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would find friendly criticism; but the fact is that a 
debutante scarcely ever was subjected to so severe 
a dressing down as was Catherine Field. The Zimes, 
after saying that she showed but few of the elements 
that go to make a successful actress, says that 
“unhappily Miss Kate Field is neither young nor 
handsome; her voice is inexpressive, and the frailty 
of her physique makes the acquisition of power in 
the future at least improbable. Her personation, to 
sum it up, had the excellences of a first-rate amateur 
effort, which are equivalent to those of a fourth-rate 
professional essay.” The Arcadian says “the truth 
is, that Miss Field is deficient in certain qualities 
without which she can never hope to become a fayo- 
rite with the public. These are youth, personal 
appearance, experience, and real dramatic power. 
Experience she may gain, but the others are either 
beyond her reach or are lost to her forever.” These 
criticisms may be, and we think are, just; but they 
are none the less cruel. 


BALFre composed twenty-eight operas, but no other 
of them made anything like the impression pro- 
duced by ‘‘ The Bohemian Girl.” While this, with 
its beautiful melodies, is always before the public, 
which never tires of it, the others, with the excep- 
tion of ‘‘ Enchantress,” ‘‘ The Rose of Castile,” and 
“ Satanella,” which occasionally come out, and the 
posthumous ‘‘Talisman,” which has just been 
brought out, are no longer heard, and, to the opera- 
goer of to-day, are wholly unknown. The follow- 
ing is a chronological list of all of Balfe’s operas, 
with their places of nativity : I Rinali di se stessi, 
Palermo, 1829; Un Avertiments di Gelosi, Pavia, 
1830; Enrico IV, al passo della Masna, Milan, 1831; 
Siege of Rochelle, London, 1836; Maid of Artois, 
London, 1836; Catharine Grey, London, 18387; Joan 
of Arc, London, 1837; Diadeste, London, 1838; Fal- 
staff, London, 1838; Cleolanthe, London, 1841; Le 
Puits d’ Amour, Paris, 1843; Bohemian Girl, London, 
1848 ; Daughter of St. Marc, London, 1844; Les 
Quatre fils Aymon, Paris, 1844; Enchantress, Lon- 
don, 1845; L’Etoile de Seville, Paris, 1845; Bond- 
man, London, 1846; The Devil’s in It (Letty), Lon- 
don, 1847; Maid of Honor, London, 1847; Sicilian 
Bride, London, 1852; Pittore a Duca, Trieste, 1856 ; 
Rose of Castile, London, 1857; Satanella, London, 
1858; Bianca, London, 1860; Blanche de Nevers, 
London, 1860; Puritan’s Daughter, London, 1861; 
Armorer of Nantes, London, 1863; Talisman (post- 
humous), London, 1874. 


A Boston letter to the Song Messenger gives some 
interesting facts relative to the price paid choir 
singers in that city. The soprano voice is the high- 
est in price as well as in quality, and Julia Houston 
West, Mrs. H. M. Smith, Miss Clara Doria, Miss 
Clara Nickels and others get $1,000 or $1,2C0 per 
annum. George L. Osgood, L. P. Thatcher and 
other well known tenors are paid from $750 to $1,000. 
The price of a contralto voice is about $700, and H. 
C. Barnabee, J. F. Rudolphson and other basses get 
in the vicinity of $1,000 for their services. M. W. 
Whitney was omitted from the list because, at the 
time of writing, he had no regular engagement. His 
last position was in Christ Church, New York, going 
there from Boston every week at a salary of $3,000 
and expenses. The music of that church was then 
supported by the liberality of Rufus Hatch, Esq., 
who is generally understood to have contributed 
$16,000 annually. Among the organists, Dudley 
Buck leads all others in point of remuneration, and, 
even with his reputation, he only gets a salary of 
$1,500, while J. K. Paine, B. J. Long, Eugene 
Thayer and others, equally skillful, get but $1,000 
a year. 


‘Tm year 1873 was by no means neglected by the 
musical and dramatic playwrights of Italy and 
France. Italy produced twenty-four new operas, of 


which only four are likely to survive, namely, 
“Caligola,” by Signor Braga, the violoncellist, now 
with the Di Murska troupe in this country, brought 
out at the San Carlos, in Lisbon; ‘Il Mercante di 
Venezia,” by Signor Pinsuti; ‘‘I Goti,” by Signor 
Gobatti, both given at the Teatro Communale, in 
Bologna, and ‘‘ Moroyico,” by Signor Dominicetti, 
now playing at the Dal Verme, in Milan. This is a 
very good showing, however, for, in 1872, fifty-six 
operas were produced, of which only one survived. 
In 1873, Paris produced one grand opera, “ La Coupe 
du Roi de Thule,” twenty-one comic operas, forty- 
three operas bouffes, four dramas, sixty-two comedies, 
forty-nine vaudevilles, besides fantaisies, bluettes, 
reviews, and so forth, making a grand total of three 
hundred and eight works. One theatre mounted as 
many as nineteen new pieces, others sixteen, four- 
teen, and so on. There are now in Paris fifty-six 
theatres and one hundred and four cafes concerts. 
Seven theatres were opened during the year, and ten 
failed. In the way of production, the preponder- 
ance of light works will be remarked—sixty-four 
light operas to ‘‘La Coupe du Roi de Thule;” only 
four dramas to hundreds of comedies and farces, and 
not a single tragedy; but then Paris decides the 
question, ‘‘Do Amusements Amuse?” in the affir- 
mative. 


Perwaps there is no more motley crew in the 
world than a chorus of an Italian opera company. 
The chorus of Strakosch’s present company, consist- 
ing of seventy persons, is composed of Germans, 
French, Italians, Spaniards, English, American, 
Dutch, Scotch, and Cubans. The men have been 
soldiers, tradesmen, peddiers, commissionaires, valets, 
barbers, image makers, tavern keepers, guides, inter- 
preters, and donkey drivers. The women have been 
seamstresses, cooks, milliners, music teachers, bar 
maids, grape gatherers, laundresses, servants, ballet 
girls, supernumeraries, book binders, and sardine 
preparers. Many of them have travelled all over 
Europe, and over a good part of Asia and Africa. 
Several of the male chorus have sung in the principal 
cities of the United States, also in Edinburg, Dublin, 
Lisbon, Madrid, Havana, Paris, Genoa, Naples, 
Rome, Venice, Dresden, Geneva, Amsterdam, Vienna, 
Warsaw, St. Petersburg, Palermo, Malta, and Cairo. 
The experiences and adventures of the chorus have 
been very singular and romantic, although they do 
not suspect it, and if they were carefully written out 
and arranged, would make exceedingly interesting 
narratives. The personal appearance of a chorus 
would indicate that the world had been ransacked, 
and that every nationality, except Circassian, had 
been drawn upon for its female singers. 


One of the musical strong points of Chicago is her 
minstrel halls, and one of the strong points of her 
minstrel halls is Billy Manning. The other evening 
Clara Louise Kellogg took a box at the Grand Opera 
House, in which Manning was a leading light; and 
Mrs. Manning, to do honor to the event, and to 
celebrate, somewhat, the attendance of the great 
prima donna, sent a superb bouquet to the stage to 
dim its glories by the side of Manning’s shining face. 
Manning was in a peculiar mood, and at once con- 
ceived the fancy that the bouquet was a present from 
Miss Kellogg; he accordingly rose, and, with as 
many smirks and grins as he could call up, bowed 
his acknowledgments. He then broke out into a 
wild speech, expressing his admiration for his sister 
professional, and his happiness at the discovery that 
his humble efforts had not been overlooked by so 
charming a lady. This wild harangue continued for 
a few minutes further, to the pain and mortification 
of Miss Kellogg; still the uproarious mirth of the 
audience convinced her that they took in the situa- 
tion, and she became reconciled to the episode. But 
after the performance, Mr. Manning and the mana- 
ger had an interview, at the end of which Mr. Man- 
ning was open to an engagement elsewhere. 


TuE habit of extravagant dressing in vogue among 
the actresses of the present day had its origin in the 
theatrical displays at Compiegne during the sojourn 
of Napoleon and Eugenie. Actresses summoned to 
play before the Imperial audiences were required to 
wear as rich and elegant habiliments, while theatrical 
countesses and queens, as the ladies wore whose 
state and dignity they imitated in the mimic life 
upon the stage. The Lord Chamberlin once banished 
an actress from Compiegne for wearing mock pearls 
in a play in which she was a duchess. Two years 
ago, the Parisian pets, Farqueil, Bernhardt, Desclees, 
and others, undertook to crush out this extravagance 
in costume, but the managers triumphed, and the 
beautiful rebels were suppressed. It is easy enough 
to educate a theatre-going community up to the 
point of gorgeous costuming, but very difficult to 
educate it back to calico and check aprons. The 
managers know this, and will not submit to any 
backward step. To them, as to the actresses, it is, 
though in a different way, a matter of dollars and 
cents. 


Leroy has made a funny little play on the subject 
of ‘‘The Mormon in Paris,” which is having a great 
run at the Paris Varieties. The story of the play is, 
that Albert Savarin, a young Parisian, converted 
during a residence at Salt Lake City to the Mormon 
faith, takes suddenly to flight, leaving behind him 
his wives and his convictions. Returning to Paris, 
he espouses, on the very day of his arrival, a young 
lady, without, as may be supposed, informing her 
of his previous ties. When in his wife’s attendant he 
discovers one of those who had been sealed to him, 
and when, subsequently, he discovers that the whole 
of his former wives have followed him to France, 
his position becomes sufficiently uncomfortable. The 
air of “John Brown’s Body,” so intimately asso- 
ciated with memories of the American struggle, is 
introduced in the piece, and is already a favorite in 
the streets of Paris. 


A Cuinese theatre has recently been opened in 
California. The actors, just from China, number 
over one hundred, and are all men, because, the 
manager says, women make so much trouble in a 
company that they are not wanted. The theatre 
has a good patronage, its receipts averaging about 
$1,000 a night. The stage clothing of the actors is 
made of silk of the finest texture, on which various 
figures, representing animals and scenery, are worked 
in gold and silver thread and vari-colored silk. Each 
garment is made so as to be worn either side out, 
thus combining two in one. The female characters 
are played by young men, who make up so well and 
imitate the female voice so closely, that a person not 
knowing this fact would believe that a woman per- 
sonated these parts. 


Durnin the last month the Emily Soldene Troupe 
arrived, and entered upon their season of opera 
bouffe, at New York. They came, they saw, but 
they did not conquer. Instead, they proved to be 
put another imported disappointment. Some of the 
singers had fine voices, but were not good dramatic: 
ally; and others were good actors, but could not do 
much as singers. - Furthermore, they undertook to 
introduce gags directed at local events, and this, as 
any one can see, was ridiculous. Fancy, if you can, 
Genevieve’ de Brabant tossing off a joke about 
Beecher-Tilton; or the Grand Duchess de Gerolstein 
hurling puns and conundrums at Barnum’s museum! 


For over fifty years the present organist has per- 
formed services at Westminster Abbey. During his 
official career he has been present at the coronation 
of three of England’s sovereigns: George the Fourth, 
William the Fourth, and Victoria. The earliest ser: 
vice of historic importance at which he officiated, as 
organist and choir master in the Abbey, was at the 
burial of the Marquis of Londonderry, in 1822. 
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Tue ‘Black Crook” has developed into even 
unusual magnificence at the Grand Opera House, in 
New York, and one of the papers calls it a gigantic 
centipede running about the stage on two hundred 
beautiful legs. In order to give to the clergy, who 
denounce it for its immoralities, an opportunity to 
see for themselves that it has no immoral element 
about it, the managers have sent a circular to every 
minister, priest and rabbi in the city, urging their 
attendance at one of the performances, including per- 
mission to visit the stage. The clergy have not yet 
flocked to the Opera House in such numbers as to 
exclude the general public, even with these additional 
privileges over the common herd. 


A PIANO manufacturer, at Harrisburg, killed him- 
self, the other day, because he hadn’t certificates 
from Lucca, Kellogg, Nilsson, Thalberg, Patti, 
Rubinstein, Gottschalk, etc., declaring that his pianos 
were the best they had ever seen. He left a note 
saying that he was, with one or two exceptions, the 
only piano maker in the country who has not a set of 
their certificates, and he could not, therefore, con- 
sent to live longer. 


THE Buffalo Advertiser says the reason there are 
so few who play upon the harp is, that the instru- 
ments are expensive, ranging in price from $250 to 
$1,000, the lowest priced ones being single action in- 
struments. Besides, it scarcely pays to learn to play 
on it, for though the sound is pretty for a while, it 
soon becomes monotonous. There is very little first 
rate music written for it, and the chief use to which 
it can be put is its picturesque adornment of a room. 


A MEETING was held at the New England Conser- 
vatory of Music recently, for the purpose of reviving 
the famous Boston Chorus. Circulars were sent to 
3,500 members of the old organization, and over 1,000 
signified their willingness to become active members 
of the reconstructed chorus. A committee was in- 
structed to secure a conductor, and a proper place 
for rehearsals, so there is no doubt that this noted 
association will soon be in the field again. 


Joun Brovenam has issued his proclamation, for- 
bidding the performance of his plays by any unau- 
thorized parties, under penalty of the law. He has, 
hitherto, good naturedly permitted various parties to 
make use of his productions with only a promise of 
future reward, indefinite both as to time and amount, 
and has suffered consequently. Hence the old 
Brougham will sweep clean. 


Ir is announced that ‘‘ Miss Olive Logan, owing to 
the constant demand by proprietors of halls and lec- 
ture bureaus, has consented to devote a brief portion 
of the current season to a lecture series.” It will be 
recollected, no doubt! that the competition between 
the lecture bureaus for the engagement of Olive 


Logan’s services has often amounted, positively, to a 
riot. 


Tue Worcester Spy remarks, with an air of pride, 
that Mr, Emanuel Crupi, who made such a hit at 
the musical festival, has opened a snug little barber 
shop in the Exchange buildings. Music hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast; but this is the first. inti- 
mation we have had that it causes a civilized indivi- 
dual to relapse into barberism, 


A. FEW nights ago, while Miss Rose Eytinge was 
performing at the Chestnut street theatre, Philadel- 
phia, she suddenly lost her voice on the stage, and, 
of course, was obliged to relinquish her engagement. 
The theatre was temporarily closed. 


A PRAISE service is held, Sunday evenings, at Dr. 
Stone’s Church, in San Francisco. There is a full 
choir and horn quartette with the organ, and no ser- 
mons. ‘This is better than Sunday night concerts! 


Boston heard Mendelssohn's setting of Goethe’s 
Walpurgis Night, November 19, the St. Cecilia 
Society assisting the Harvard Musical Association in 
its production. This was the second time ‘‘Wal- 
purgis Night” was ever heard in the United States; 
the first time of its appearance here was also in Bos- 
ton, May 3d, 1862. 


Bessre DARLING is playing in the eastern cities in 
“Her Face Her Fortune.” Perhaps the title of her 
play is also an expression of the sentiment she enter- 
tains towards herself, that Her Face is Her Fortune, 
for she advertises her appearance in a three-column 
picture of herself in the papers. 


SOTHERN took the Misses Dietz and Walton to 
London with him, for Dundreary purposes, and the 
London papers speak of them as ‘‘two American 
actresses, as beautiful as pictures, and whose fresh, 
bright, intelligent faces, backed by talent and genius, 
it is a pleasure to look upon.” Thank you. 


CuarA Morris has fulfilled her threat, and at- 
tacked Lady Macbeth. With poetic justice, Lady 
Macbeth was slaughtered by the actress. Neither 
physically nor intellectually is there any Lady Mace- 
beth about her. Thus saith the critic. 


The managers at Booth’s theatre are not satisfied 
with the present Rip Van Winkle season. Jefferson 
does not draw as was his wont—may we also say 
that he does not play as was his wont? That was 
our suspicion during his recent visit here. 


Even the Di Murska troupe, with its undeniable 
attractions, fails to draw large houses. The charac- 
ter of its entertainments is very high, and so are its 
tickets; in fact, the tickets are a little tvo altitudinous 
to find favor with the populace. 


FEcHTER, the disappointment we imported four 


years ago, refused, in those days, to playin St. Louis | 


fer $500 a night. 
money. 
most unprofitable play is to play out. 


Oor readers will regret to hear that Sherwood A. 
Coan, known to the English operatic stage as §. C. 
Campbell, died at Chicago, November 26th, aged 
forty-four. 
the lyric stage in America. 


Parti, even, is not omnipotent. There is concur- 
rent testimony that her Valentine in ‘The Hugenots” 
at Paris, was a failure. This will be sad news for 
Nilsson, who also failed, in London, in the same 
part. 


Wii our friends of Benham’s Musical Review 
please accept our thanks for some fine photographs of 
Whitney, the famous bass singer, who is now in 
England? 


Cot. Jonn W. OveRALL has taken to dramatic 
enterprises, in St. Louis. If we are to have Overalls 
on the stage, some of them ought to get an engage- 
ment with the Lydia Thompson Troupe. 


Parti sung in the ‘‘ Huguenots,” in Paris, Novem- 
ber 11th, for the benefit of the Alsace-Lorraine fund; 
and in order to give everybody a chance to hear her, 
the price of tickets was put down to eight dollars. 


SPECULATORS got hold of the house on the farewell 
night of Charlotte Cushman, at New York, last 
month, and ‘‘consumers” were obliged to pay from 
$5 to $25 for tickets. 


New York managers talk of reducing the prices 
of admission to sensible figures, and Niblo leads off 
at the old-fashioned fifty cent standard, 


He plays now for very much less | 
Of all the plays that a man can play, the 


He was one of the greatest favorites of | 


Ghe Gity nud the State. 


The City. 

Tue Orpuevs Socrery is rehearsing glees, oper- 
atic choruses, etc., for its second season, They have 
elected, for president, James H. Muir; for vice-presi- 
dent, L. H. Thomas; secretary, J. Irvine; treasurer, 
F. J. Thomas; librarian, H. B. Baxter; directors, 
Julius Lohman, Benj. Briscoe, and J. F. Hill. Mr. 
Ei. C. Gore is musical director. 


The Lyra Society was organized lately, with F. 


Schlatter for director, Fritz Myll for president, and 
E. Eichler, secretary. 


Manager Hough has again changed the name of 
his theatre. It is now the Adelphi. 


The Detroit opera house orchestra subscription 
concerts will commence this month. 


Mons. 8. Mazurette is about to organize a class for 
instruction in operatic and sacred choruses, to be 
known as the Mazurette choral union. 


Mr. Charles Thompson, the tenor, is to leave 
Detroit to sing at Theodore Thomas’ concerts. 


The first symphony concert was given at Merrill 
Hall, November 11th; the orchestra numbered thirty- 
three pieces, with Wm. Luderer at the head of the 
violins, and such well-known artistes as the Spiel 
brothers, Bishop, Fenton, Strassburg and others 
among the players. Several fine amateurs volun- 
teered, and the whole make up of the orchestra was 
excellent. Prof. Abel was the conductor, and the 
following was the programme: 


PART I. 
Symphony No. 1....-.scsees Opus 21......+++0+.... Beethoven 
a) Allegro Con Brio. 
b) Andante Cantabile. 
¢c) Menuetto. 
d) Allegro Molto. 


PART II. 
Piano Solo....+- dvevcres Scherzo Opus 31..............Chopin 
Franz Apel. 
AT Beccesssvess (Tenor) from S86. Paul.......+0.. Merdelssohn 
Chas. Thompson. 
Overture...... from the Opera “ William Tell”......Rossini 


| Aria..(Soprano) Scene and Prayer from the Opera 


“ Freischuetz”’.....- ovis aie oan Fale pene eee eee Weber 
Mrs. F. Folsom. 
Coronation March..From the Opera “The Pro- 
vne'e cde eee enna +ee+s+-Meyerbeer 
The performance was deemed gratifyingly success- 
ful. 


On November 19, The Detroit Musical Society 
gave its eleventh concert, at the Opera House, to the 
following 


PROGRAMME. 

The Er!-King’s Daughter...... Snessieneeie sae sgrenes .-D. Gade 
For solos, chorus and orchestra. 
Overture....--.- “ William Tell” (by request)....- ... Rossini 
Orchestra. 

Selections.......... from the Opera “ Ernani”........ + Verdi 


a) Terzette for soprano, tenor and bass. 
b) Fina'e, solos and chorus. 
Selections......... from the Opera ‘* Martha”’.........Flotow 

1. Chorus for ladies’ voices. 2. Duet—Lady and 
Nancy. 3. Chorus of Huntresses. 4. Solo (Tenor) 
“Like a Dream.” 5. Romance (Soprano) “ Here in 
Deepest Forest” 6. Quintet Finale, ‘‘ Heayen may 
forgive you kindly.” 

The chorus numbered over 100 and, with the 
orchestra, was admirably handled by Prof. Abel in 
his quiet, firm manner, which inspired confidence, 
and gave assurance that there could be no failure at 
any point. As a whole, the concert was one of the 
most creditable efforts ever made by the society. 


THE STATE. 


At Large.—Prof. Ogden is organizing music 
classes at Jonesville, and hopes to have a convention 
one of these days.—The Romeo Cornet Band is 
getting up a musical and dramatic entertainment.— 
The First Congregational Church, of Kalamazoo, is 
talking df congregational singing.—The Grand Haven 
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Philharmonic is rehearsing for a concert, and a full 
orchestra has been formed by the gentlemen of the 
society.— Albion College has purchased two $625 
pianos.—The Methodist Church, at Deerfield, has 
abolished the choir, and adopted congregational 
singing.—The Chronicle refuses to be comforted 
until there is a musical professorship in the Univer- 
sity.—The Three Rivers cornet band is arranging a 
theatrical benefit entertainment.—The Y. M. C. A. 
orchestra of Grand Rapids is now fully organized, 
and does valiant execution in the Sunday evening 
services at the opera house.—Prof. A. L. Forbes, 
formerly of Lapeer, has been engaged by the Midland 
a! cornet band, as leader and teacher, for one year. 
—The Lumbard Ballad Troupe, after a very success- 
ful tour of the State, winning, everywhere, the 
golden opinions of the people and unanimous ap- 
proval of the press, have gone into winter quarters. 
They will resume active operations early in the 
spring, when they will visit the principal towns in 
Michigan. 


Saginaw.—The choir of the Jefferson street M. E. 
church has been reorganized, with Mr. Chas. Norris, 
organist; Mr. W. L. Smith, leader and tenor; Mr. E. 
Saunders, basso; Miss Mary Abel and Miss Emmons, 
sopranos; and Miss Carrie Elsworth, alto. 


Fiint.—Not only has H. W. Fairbanks done fine 
things in the way of composing, but he did better 
still this last month. He wentand got married, Miss 
Hattie Van Wriper, of Dexter, being the party of the 
other part.—The Flint band hop netted $40.—The 
Glebe says the Presbyterian society pays $200 per 
annum for organist; the St. Paul’s church pays $250 
to organist; the Garland street M. E. church, $175 to 
organist and director; the Court street M. E. church, 
$100 to organist; the Congregational, $100 to precen- 
tor, and $50 to organist; the Baptist, $200 to organist.— 
Gardner’s band was announced for a concert, Novem- 
ber 25, to be assisted by Miss Mary Moross, one of 
the best piano performers in East Saginaw, Miss 
Libbie Jackson, of Grand Rapids, a very sweet par- 
lor singer, the celebrated Pontiac quartette vocalists, 
and Conrad Hoffman, violin soloist. 


Jackson.—The Philharmonic Society is free from 
debt, with $50 worth of music on hand. W. H. 
‘Wood has been elected president; 8. M. Isbell, vice- 
president; F. 8. Clark, secretary; A. J. Gould, treas- 
urer; and George McCurdy, librarian.—The Bergers 
are rambling through Virginia. Ettie Berger and 
Clarence Bennett, both of Jackson, have been mar- 
ried. Benedicite !— The Adelaide Phillipps opera 
troupe pleased the Jacksonians immensely.—An 
Trish cornet band has been organized under the lead 
of Prof. Titus.—Mr. Morris, agent of the Michigan 
state prison, has procured instruments and organized 
an orchestra from the convicts. The orchestra con- 
sists of two violins, a ’cello, clarionet, piccolo and 
guitar. The players have all had experience, and 
two of them, the first violin and the clarionet, are 
much better than the average, and have quite a 
musical talent. 


Lansing.—The amateur musical society mects once 
in two weeks, at private houses, and elects officers 
quarterly. A concert or review is given on the 
evening of the change of officers. At the last 
review, held October 28, at the residence of E. Long- 
year, Esq., Mrs. E. H. Porter was elected president, 
and Mr. E. H. Porter, secretary. On this occasion 
the programme consisted of operatic, and other selec- 
tions of a similar character, and those who partici- 

ated were Mr. and Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Knight, the 

fisses Crosby, Bryant, Talman, Pratt, Baker, and 
Barnard, Messrs Crossman, Greene, Daly and Turner, 
Mrs. Murray, Mrs. Earl, Mrs. Shanks, Mrs. Pratt, 
Messrs. Miller and W. and A. Bement, Mrs. De 
Viney, and Professor Lighton.—The Philharmonic 
Union was organized last June. The membership 
fee is $2 a year, which entitles the holder to admis- 
sion to all rehearsals. The director is Prof. Lighton, 
formerly of Williamsport, Pa, The average attend- 
ance at rehearsals is from forty to fifty. The higher 
grade of music is to be given. The Union gave a 
concert in October which, for a society only four 
months old, was a great success. The chorus num- 
bered about forty, and there were several good solo 
singers, The programme was made up of song and 
operatic and oratorio selections, and Miss Gould, Miss 
Dyson, Mrs. Woodcock, and Mr. Nelson Brown were 
among those whose names appeared in leading parts. 
The total receipts of the concert were $80, of which 
about $35 went into the treasury, Another concert 


will be given during the winter, and the Union is| 
now rehearsing the “Creation,” and selections from | 
other oratorios, with a view to future public enter- 
tainment.—A correspondent of the Republican thinks 
the city ought to endow the Lansing Cornet Band | 
with about $1000 a year, in order to keep up with | 
other cities in musical matters. 


THe First Enauisn Sona.—The following old 
English poem is said to have been the first English | 
song ever set to music. It was written about the) 
year 1800, and first discovered in one of the Hareian | 
manuscripts, now in the British Museum: 


APPROACH OF SUMMER, | 


Summer is i-comen in, 
Lhude sing cuceu; 
Groweth fed, and bloweth med, 
And springeth the wid nu. 
Sing cuccu. 


Awe bleteth after lomb, 
Lhouth after calve cu; 
Bullue stereth, backe verteth ; 
Mur’e sing, cuccu: 
Cuccu, cuccu: 
Wel singes thu cuccu; 
Ne swik thow nawer nu. 
Sing cuccu nu, 
Sing cuccu. 


The following is a literal modern prose version: 
Summeris coming. Loudly sing cuckoo! Groweth 
feed, and bloweth meed, and springeth the wood 
now. Ewe bleateth after lamb, loweth cow after 
calf; bullock starteth, buck verteth—7. ¢., harboreth 
among the ferns; merrily sing cuckoo! Well, sing- 
est thou, cuckoo. Nor cease to sing now. Sing 
cuckoo, now, sing cuckoo ! 


SNUFFERS AT THE THREATRE.—Apropos to the 
chandelier for the new opera house at Paris, a gos- 
siper recalls the time when four candles, held to- 
gether by sticks and twine, formed the chandelier 
for the first theater in Paris; and a couple of candles 
oneach side of the prompter’s box formed all the 
footlights. During the acts, the chandelier used to be 
lowered by the twines, and a servant of the theater | 
snuffed the candles, whilst another servant performed 
the same service for those on the stage. These 
“ ventlemen-snuffers ” were quite personages in the 
theater; and their art was not so easy as it may 
appear, for, stimulated by the impatience of the 
public, they were compelled to be alert, and they 
gave a little movement to the twine, which sent the 
chandelier turning, then as each candle passed, they 
snuffed it, without stopping the movement. The 
public watched the operation with interest—if it 
succeeded, the ‘“snuffers” received a round of 
applause, and, as they frequently played little parts 
on the stage, they were received with honofs due 
to great actors. Corneille, it may be remembered, 
revolted at having to write parts for “snuffers of 
candles.” 


Dancep Intro Her Grave.—A. favorite dancer at 
the Chatelet, having been the recipient of bouquets 
and billet doux for half the season, was fairly spoiled 
by her triumphs. Ona certain evening she was 
to dance a pas deux with an Italian girl, a new mem- 
ber of the troupe, who had not shown any particu- 
lar chorographic skill. On that occasion the Italian 
seemed inspired. She danced like a sprite, actually 
gaining more applause than the French girl, who 
was so overwhelmed with mortification at unexpected 
defeat in the midst of her triumphs, that toward 
the close of the ballet she burst into tears, and sud- 
denly left the stage. The next afternoon the dis- 
comfited danseuse was found dead in her bed, and 
the odor of charcoal, when the door of her lodgings 
was burst open, told the tragic tale. The French 
woman, it appears, had won away the lover of the 
Italian, who had resolved to avenge herself by out- 
dancing her successful rival. She had taken private 
lessons, and practiced for weeks, until she felt con- 
fident of victory. Her confidence was well based. 
She danced the pretty Parisian into her grave. 


A Meroprous Toy.—Something new is the musi- 
cal tree. It is owned by a resident of Murray Hill, 
who purchased it in Europe, and is quite positive it 
is the only thing of the kind in America. It is an 
artificial tree or bush about five feet high, set in a 
large square tub of Russia leather, It looks very 
natural and beautiful, every leaf, sprig and twig 
being absolutely perfect. Touch a knob on one side 
of the tub and instantly the tree is literally filled with 
small birds of every imaginable hue and color, includ- 
ing those represented in the rainbow. Each and 
every bird begins to sing, and very sweetly too, 
their soft notes blending beautifully in harmony. 
Touch the knob again and the birds disappear mys- 
teriously, to reappear whenever summoned by pres- 
ure of the little gold knob. 


NOW READY. 
SILVER RIPPLES! 


A NEW SET OF 


Beautiful Teaching Pieces, without Octaves, 
By the popular author, 


FRAND M. DAVIS. 


No.1. Nimble Toe Polka. .ssccccccscnecsesicvcssussonses $0 30 
2. Burr Oak Schottische....csccovanaccccsecccosecsne 30 
8. "May Queen Rodowa.;...cscccsswasunucasw cat coees 30 
4. Marine Schottische....scccca 5. ccenceve scacsvescss 30 
6.» Fairy Belle) Walts w<cicccsccacscsnqusanenenesetsoma 30 
6. Rose Bud Bchottiache. .) visccemcsvccstwenceaeeyen 30 
7. Good Bnough Polkavi.. i... (ssccessatcouanceaevous 30 
8. Millbank Wand <ssvenecncnchcesaeaunseeeuuware Ux 30 
9. Up.and Down Galop. acsnssscceuscaneesancaeenas 380 

10. Cayuga Qulckstep.25. is cascasmawacteanenis cumeneaa 30 
I]. Crusade Marchus. ccc cnsevarcencureeunus asses case 50 
12.. Swan River Polka <. ccc. cccesteustuenvdeausesesecel 30 


Mailed to any address on receipt of marked price, by the 
publishers, 
Cc. J. WHITNEY & CO, 
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GREAT INDUCEMENTS. 


AN UNPRECEDENTED OFFER, 


| Thirteen numbers of THE SONG 


JOURNAL and one dollar’s 
worth of choice music of 
our own publication, 


Ali Hor One Dollar! 
SENT POSTAGE FREE. 


RHAD THE CLUB PRICES 

Persons obtaining subscriptions for THE 
Sona JouRNAL may reserve the percentage 
indicated by the following figures, the sub- 
scribers in all cases to receive their magazine 
free of postage, with one dollar’s worth of 
music from our own publications: 


One copy, one year..... weave cecssivccaweedeenayahanmen $ 100 
Twocopies “ ....0.- aidaw a cwee's vine ewlvaise nese ete ue aa 
Five ‘“ Wey papnlace tapewenciancntatae sian cam 3°75 
Tene er oie sanmniaiesiewsacate as« cefalnes's pele sie eae 750 
Twenty“ Gh so Ueenecisc'y doses ae teuateesa sel aauiaa 13 50 
Thirty “ 8. wdagainis’ swe Peer an ra rere <) 18075 
Forty *“ WC te ob staat pase aniemimaln ee ate wisn <eies Saat 22 50 
Fifty “ wa DARREN SAnasepeicee esate Sereno yt: 28 00 
REMEMBER ! 


That all subscribers who forward their subscriptions for next 
year at once will get, in addition to the musie premium, the 
DECEMBER number GRATIS, thus giving subscribers thirteen 
numbers of THE SONG JOURNAL and one dollar’s worth of 
music of our own publication, for the paltry sum of one dollar, 
and free of postage. 


Get up Clubs! A Chance to Make Money! 


Our club rates specified above afford an opportunity which 
hundreds of young ladies and gentlemen might improve among 
their friends with adyantage to themselves and pleasure and 
profit to all concerned. It is not in every community that sub- 
scribers can be obtained by the hundred, but the communities 
are few at this time where from one to twenty-five, or from 
twenty-five to fifty, cannot be obtained with little effort. 

Write all names of subscribers in a plain, legible hand, always 
giving Post Office, County and State, and send remittances by 
Draft or Post Office orders. 


C. J. WHITNEY & C0., 


Publishers of Toe Sone JOURNAL, 
197 Jefferson Ave., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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Words and Music by E. M. STURTEVANT. 
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play the old games, and sing the oldsongs, So the ey’n-ing will quick pass a - way. 
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| play the old games, and sing the oldsongs, Yes, dar-ling, I see you wil stay. 
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BY 0. F. BERDAN. 
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QUADRILLE FANTASTIQUE: 


LA DESCENTE DE LA COURTILLE. 


LE MARDI GRAS AUX ENFERS. 


CAMILLE SCHUBERT, Op. ‘79. 
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WNHW AND POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. ’ 


ee er — 


__—sPLANO-FORTE. 


Brainard’s New Method for the Piano-Forte.-~ 
By George W. Brainard. The latest and 
best method of instruction for the Piano- 
forte. It is thoroughly Progressive and 
Practical, full of copious notes and direc- 
tions, and is destined to become the Stand- 
ard Piano-forte Method. Teachers are 
especially requested to examine this new 
work. Price $3.00. 

Winner’s New Method for the Piano-Forte.-~ 
By Sep. Winner. A new and complete 
Easy Method, especially adapted for self- 
instruction, containing the Rudiments of 
Music, Pleasing Exercises, and a choice 
selection of the popular music of the day. 
Price 75 cents. 


. 

Bertini’s Piano-Forte Method.—The standard 
method for the Piano-Forte. Notwith- 
standing so many new piano methods 
are constantly being published, many 
teachers use Bertini, am] pronounce it the 
best and most thoroug! work of the kind 
ever written. Price complete, $3.00; 
abridged, $2.00. 

Gzerny’s Exercises in Velocity.-Thirty etudes 
de la velocite, preceded by nine new In- 
troductory Exercises, and concluded by a 
new study on octaves composed expressly 
for this edition. For the Piano-forte, by 
Charles Czerny, with notes by J. A. Ham- 
ilton. These valuable and well known 
studies are extensively used, and our edi- 
tion is handsome, correct and complete. 
Price, bound in cloth, complete, $1.50; er 
in three numbers, 60 cents each. 

Czerny’s Etudes de Mecanisme.—Thirty new 
studies, composed expressly for young 
pianists, by Charles Czerny. These acl- 
mirable studies were written to precede 
and serve as an introduction to the same 
author’s exercises in Velocity. Price, 
bound in cloth, $2.50; in boards, $2.00; 
or in six numbers, 50 cents each. 

Duvernoy’s Ecole du Mechanisrn.—Tifteen 
studies for the Piano-forte, by J. B. Duver- 
noy. Attention is called to our elegant 
new edition of these standard studies fo 
extensively used by teachers throughout 
the country. Price complete, bound in 
cloth, $1.50; orin three numbers, 50 cents 
each. 

Bertini’s Grand Exercises of the Scale—In sit- 
gle and double notes, selected from Ber- 
tini’s Piano Method, and admirably adapt- 
ed for teachers’ use. Price 50 cents. 

laidy’s Technical Studies—lor the Pianp- 
forte, by Louis Plaidy. Translated from 
the latest corrected and improved German 
edition, used in the Leipzig and Munich 
Conservatories of Music. This is an in- 
valuable work, and is used extensively by 
the leading piano teachers and music 
schools in this country. With American 
fingering. Price $2.00. 

Surrowe’s Piano-Forte Primer—(Brainards’ 
New and Improved Edition), containing 
the Rudiments of Music and a complete 
Guide to Practice. This little work is of 
great value to teachers, and is extensively 
used. Price 30 cente. 


iousse’s Catechism of Music.—Brainard’s New |. 


Edition, by J. Jousse, to which is added 
Burrowe’s Guide to Practice, and a con- 
densed musical dictionary, revised and 
corrected by R. Denton. A valuable little 
work for teachers, and in general use. 
Price in paper, 25 cents ; boards, 30 cents. 


cD te 


REED AND PIPE ORGAN 


Kimball’s New Method for the Reed Organ.—By 
Horace E. Kimball. The most complete, 
thorough, progressive and practical book 
of the kind ever published. This New 
Method is far superior to any other Reed 
Organ instructor. But one thing is taught 
at a time, and full explanations and direc- 
tions are given. The work is carefully 
fingered throughout, and strictly progress- 
ive, leading the student by easy stages up 
to the study and appreciation of the best 
organ music. It 2ontains 168 large pages, 
is printed on fine white paper, and sub- 
stantially bound in boards. Price $2.50. 


Kimball’s Organ Voluntaries.—For Pipe or 
Reed Organ. By Horace E. Kimball. 
This Collection of beautiful music, arrang- 
ed expressly for Pipe or Cabinet Organs, 
from the best composers, will be found 
superior to any work of the kind hereto- 
fore published. It contains just such 
music as is needed for Church or Parlor 
use, of moderate difficulty, and should be 
in the hands of, every organist. Price $2. 


Winner’s Newry Method for Reed Organ.—By 
Sep. Winner. New easy method for Reed 
Organ, containing the Rudiments of Music, 
complete elementary instruction, and a 
large amount of new and popular music. 
Price 75 cents. Acs 

Sixty-Six Interludes.—For Pipe or Reed Organ. 
By J. Hilton Jones. A choice selection of 
easy interludes in the most usual major 
keys. Price 60 cents. ai ee 


MELODEON. 


Winner’s New Method for Melodeo. Sep. 
Winner. This is the latest and best easy 
method for the Melodeon, containing com- 
plete instructions and a pleasing selection 
of new music. Price 75 cents. 

Horton’s Melodeon without a Master.—A stand- 
ard work in general use. Price 75 cents, 


VIOLIN AND FLUTE. 


Brainard’s Melodic Schooi for Violin —An im- 
provement upon all other instruction 
books in Progressive Arrangement, Adap- 
tation and Simplicity, containing the best 
Studies and Lessons of Campagnoli, Spohr, 
Mazas, Wichtl, De Beriot, Bailot, Rode, &c., 
to which are added over one hundred 
melodic amusements, arranged for two 
violins, This work is fast superseding all 
other methods of instruction for the violin, 
and is being adopted by the leading teach- 
ers throughout the country. Price, com- 
plete (240 large quarto pages), $4,00. 
Abridged, $3.00. 

Brainard’s Opera Melodies.—A collection of 
beautiful music for Violin or Flute, select- 
ed from the works of Bellini, Auber, Doni- 
zetti, Mozart, Rossini, &c., arranged as 
Solos, Duets or Trios. This work contains 
all the popular airs from the standard 
operas, and forms a most attractive collec- 
tion of music for the above instruments. 
Price $1.50. 

Brainard’s Violinist's Companion.—A choice 
collection of Melodies from Operas, New 
Quadrilles,; Waltzes; Polkas, Schottisches, 
Popular Airs, &c.; also, selections from 

, the works of ;Mazas, Campagnoli, Rossini, 
&c., arranged for one and twoviolins, This 
is a-fine coNection of music, which no 
violinist should be without. It has an 
immense sale, and deserves its popularity. 
Price 75 cents. =~ 


Fifty Progressive Recreations fo - 


ees 


] Winner's Primary School for Violin.—By Sep. 


Winner. The latest and best easy method 
by this popular writer, containing com- 
plete elementary instructions and a large 
amount of choice violin music. Price 75 cts 


GUITAR, 


Carcassi’s Guitar Method.—The standard and 
best method ever written forGuitar. Bo _ 
New and 


sure and order Brainards’ Ni 2 
larged’ edition. Price, complete, $3 
Abridged, $2.00. = 


, By M. Carcassi. Fifty beaut" 
® pieces, selected from Careassi’s 
. Guitar Method. Price 60 cent ~~" 


COLLECTIONS OF MUSIC, 


The Golden Chord.—A collection of nearly — 
two huzdred choice Piano-forte pieces, — 


consisting of Waltzes, Polkas, Schottisches. 
i Marches, Mazurkas, Fantasias, Popular 
‘ Airs, Four-hand pieces, &c., forming a 


_\ most desirable library of Piano-forte 
. music. Price, bound in boards, $2.50; in 


) cloth, $3.00; full gilt, $4.00. 


| Song Diamonds.—A collection of new and 


beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., with accom- 
» paniments for Piano-forte or Reed Organ. 
This is one of the best collections of vocal 
music ever published, and should be in 
the hands of every singer. Price, bound 
in boards, $2.50; in cloth, $3.00; fuli 
gilt, $4.00, 
The Album Comique—Contains fifty of the 

best and most popular comic songs eyvet 
’ published. With Piano or Organ accom- 
‘paniment. Price, bound in boards, $1.50. 


f MISCELLANEOUS, 


eee 


The Crystal—A new Glee and Chorus book 


for Singing Schools, Conventions, Classes, 
&c. By F. H. Pease. The Crystal will be 
found one of the best singing books pub- 
lished in years, It has been compiledand 
carefully arranged by one of the most emi, 
nent teachers in the country, and contains 
besides a complete elementary course, a 
splendid collection of Glees, Songs, Quar- 
tets, Choruses, Hymn tunes, Anthems, 
Chants, &c. Price $1.50; $13.50 per dozen. 


The School and Home.—One of the best books 
for Schools, Seminaries, Classes or the 
Home Circle, ever published. Itcontains 
Songs, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Hymn 
tunes, &c., and a complete course of ele- 
mentary instructions, with suitable exer- 
cises for practice. It is used in a number 
of the largest public and private schools 
in the country, and gives universal satis- 
faction. Price 60 cents; $6.00 per dozen- 

The Pearl—A new Sunday School Music 
Book, by J. M. Kieffer. This collection of 
bright and beautiful Sunday School Songs 
has met with the most decided success of 
any book of the kind published in years, 
and this success is due entirely to the 
merits of the work. All in want of a new 
Sunday Sch2ol Music book will not be dis- 
appointed in The Pearl. It gives the 
greatest satisfaction wherever used, and is 
pronounced the Standard Sunday School 
Music book. Price, bound in boards, 35 
cents; $3.60 per dozen. 

The Song Garland; or, Singing for Jesus.- 
A collection of Sunday School music. By 
J. William Suffern. This is a great favor- 
ite with Sunday Schools and has become 
a standard work. Price, bound in boards, 
35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 


ANY OF THE ABOVE BOOKS WILL BE MAILED, POST-PAID, TO ANY ADDRESS, ON RECEIPT OF MARKED PRICE 
Address all Orders to S: BRAINARD’S SONS, Cleveland, 
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- GLEES, MADRIGALS AND PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES, — 


SECULAR MUSIC, FOR GLHE CLUBS, CHORAL SOCIETIES, &c. | “ 


‘ Remember the Glories.............. 94 M.1I.M. Balfe 5 Song of the Poppies................ 232M. T. Stirlin i] 
PART-SONGS FCR MIXED VOICES—Continned, Remembrance. (Folio 50 cts.)....81 Ten F. P. §., also Song of the Railroads. 8. 8. 1. B..............- 65.P. 8. 
DK 2D OMMEMB a tc ce pease soceanesieget Mendelssohn 6 BBigewip.e so 03 4.0.0 sas 0.s6io a ssisseie (moe ee Macfarren 6 
0! ety OL MUYOS Books: Te Ts Bs opis dee petieie = <0 LOR. Rich and Rare were the Gems....... 93 M.I.M. Balfe 5 | Songto Pan, (Folio 50 es Sa 59 P.S.B. Hatton 12 
Rapes eee om aie eeeieies Cae be bs che cuits Meee yp te 5 Rise, Winds of Autumn. s.8.B..... Folio..... Callcott 50 Songito Sprivg.....dsiswcadeas wee wees 341 M.T. Berger 6 
0! nie nothisname. No. 93M.I.M....... Balfe 5 | Rivals (The), 205 P.S.B. Hatton 12 | SoSaith my Fuir. s.s.a.7. T3....8N. G H. Marenzio 12 
oO B Rivers, by whose falls. s.s. A. T. my ..NO.3 Robin Goodfellow P.S.B. Macfarren 12 Spirits: Advance,.s53.3007 cas anette 24 B.G. Bishop 12 
--.-..Dishop 8 omilida 2yi4 Re aks Chee kane ...39 B.G. Bishop 6 Splendor Falls on Castle Walls. #.8. T.B........ i 
os «'ssiepVOndLee Roses are Blushing 26.2. dsaic0:s « ve 204 P.8.B. Hatton 12 SiBidt occas eee woe nade ae eee “Macfarren 12 
7. URED nae Sos Senin» aattonvts eels eis sai Paxton 6 | Round about Her Chariot. 8.8.4.7. 7. B.. ..49 N. G, Spring. Bk. 32 Orpheus oo 2 «agit ebeiees een Muller 8&0 
\ No. 157 M. TD Sie fe Walrent 6 WE Se, RA. eee tenesnee mae teeta oct ees Gibbcns 16 | Spring. (Folio 35 cts,)............... 819M. T. Lahee 6 
O! Fatal-Conseavenceof Rage. 227N.0O.C...Handel 12 Rule Britannia. .... 30 M. T., also10P.P.S. Novello 6 Spring. (Folio 50 cts.)....,.... 156 P.S.B. Macfarren 12 
Pear 0. A. M......Mendelssohn 5 Rule Britannia. s.ortT. Solo and cho......... Novello; 32. | SprinBi....c0<c.s ot meow eben 242 P.S. B. Smart 8 
Brag Geos Macfarren 16 Sailor’s Song......................185 P. S$. B. Hatton 12 | Spring, her lovely Forms unclosing. s. ALT. T..... 289 
a) 127M. J. M...Balfe 5 | Sailor’s Adieu, &c. Piano and s.7. B. B..... 4 Six F. Pu N.Os.G....cicccesaes scene dae, Sen Haydn 12 
plio 35 cts.)....No. 18 N. G. Suck. 65 F Bh SORT ee Bein Bartholomew 125 Spring is Come. (Folio 75 cts.) Bk. 13. Orpheus. . 
Me Ae iio nie is ced one Shield 6 Sande.of Dec... (Folto.85 cts.) 112 P. 8.5; Macfatren 8 | scgeicon ce cco mes sess cca cdan meee Mendelssohn 8) 
7P.S.B..Gastoldi 8 Savoyard from Clime to Clime. 8. solo qt. aud cho..62 Spring’s Free Sunshine Falleth ....... Folio...... Reay 50 
-101M.LM..Balfe 5 BG PH eee Bee. Dee See ee Bishop 8 }. Spring Song, .. 1; .-3..4.0ss-20sseem 200 P. 8. B. Hatton 12 
a "Folio:. No. 11 M. V. Beate. Ss: Asin. wae nae Gee eee 48 P.8S.B, Smart 12 Spring Song ...(Folio 50 ctz.)..383 O. A M., also Bk. 22 
Meh {575k 05% <x Mendelssohn 50 {| Sccret (The) Bk. 26. Orpheus. tec sseses ees Reissiger 80 Orpheus, BO'Cte....ces cee eee .,+ Mendelssohn 50 
Folio 50 cts.)......... No, 151 See how Smoothly......... 6G. M.and P. 8. Pearsall 50 Spring Song—Now in all thy Verdant. etc. Bk. 3 
22 ARP ee Sullivan 12 | See our oars with feather’d Spray. (Folio 25 cts.)..126 Orpheus... P20. «0200p espera A eodtta ace 69 
| thread. ae P.S.B.Macfarren 12 M, Ta alto-d S: Gulbussc cand tre cements: Stevenson 6 | Spring Song. (Folio 50 cts.)....... 174 P. 8. B. Pinsuti 12 
234 M. T., also 87 See the Chariot atHand..... 55 M. T. (and 24 L. C. M., Spring Song. (Folio 50 cts.)........141P.8.B. Smart §& 
NeW Sepea he ee eee SNEED a oc odo vas heed ass Cola ce Sullivan 6 MOSER A LOL Ae ds SEI oe ne a eee ee Horsley 6 | Spring Voices. (Folio 50 cts.)....... 144P.8.B. Reay 12 
Old May Morning..... yo. NO: 65. N. Goi... 16 | See the Conquering Ilero Comes....(Judas Mac.)....36 Starlings (The) (Folio 35 cts.)..114 P. 8. B. Macfarren 6 
O! Mistress Mine ...No. 128 P. 8. B... 6 M. T Handel 6 | Starry Crowns of Heaven, (Folio 25 cts.) .sves 169 P. 
oO! i love’s like ared rose. (Folio 50 cts.). See the Rooks are Homeward cha ing athe ee Barnb 6 
RITE aon ee tit cies nis.ales spisisinye wakes Gacisie sis 6 s.B. Hatton 12 | Stars of the Summer Night.. 188 P. 58. B. Hatton 12 
will thou gang awa’ with me?..... See what Love hath the Father... .( 44 M. Stars of the Summer Night.. 253P.8.B. Smart i 
satetbarolere les eek Gice wee He rr 6 aoa e eee a peueeceeaecceeeceeeMendelasohn 6 Stars that above usare Shining. 2M.T. VonWeber 6 
ey. 5 | Shakethe Dome. 8.8. A.A. T. T. B. B......0. 103 N. O. Stay, Corydon. 8.8. A. T. T, B..... 17N.G.H. Wilbye 16 
Once upon my cheek........ g - Calleott 6 Oe, Gib ase She. sleet Wivai waidle Ae one neme ane Handel 6 Stay, Prythee, Stay. s.s, A. T. T. B...21 B. G. are 12 
Once upon my check. s,s. i Calleott 35 | Sheis tar from tbe Land........... 121M.1.M. Balfe 5 Stradella. (Folio %5 cts.) With solos. 8. T... 179 P. 
One bumper at parting...... Yo. 181 M.T. M...... Balfe 5 Shepherds all, and Maidens fair, 280P.S8.B. Macfarren 12 3. B vais wins on oo oe te Helen ois alee ci prea Pineuti 12 
One morning sweet in May.. - 133 . -. Leslie 12 | Shepherd's Farewell..............++ 239 P.S.B. Smart § | Sublime was the Warning... Bhs M.I.M. Balfe 5 
On fragrant Myrtles. Bk, 5. ~ Orpheus. es “Muller 8) | Shepherd’sSong. (‘Curn Amarillis)..21 P.8.B. Brewer 12 | Summer, (Folio 35 cts.).. .157P. 8. B. Mnefarren 6 
Only thou! (Folio 50 cts.)....No. 171 P.8. B....Smart 6 Shepherd’s Song (Folio 50 cts.)... 27 M. O. A. M., also Summer and: Winters: .J.)eeeee seer 253 M. 1. ey 6 
O! Notte so ave—(How gently the moonlight t). 8.8. T. Bz. 20" Orpirete et 24: coe sees Mendelssohn 6 | Summer (The) Gale that Gently Blows....197 P.S. B, 
Sanne aae® Nostra Maile chee Mee eo Sees PAE Shoot, false Love, I care Not. 8.8.7. T.B.. .......0c- 8 cts., also 84.L. C. pauebepnnny 10 
ba theSea. Bk.15. Orpheus......... . Mendeissohn 100 UAV so Siiiie' ain pis as cinie cleric « scteletaers apimenabtes tee Morley 8 | Summer i iscomingin. 8.8.4.7.B.B...Folio...Pearsall 50 
On the Sea....Folio....No.4.M. V.G....Mendelssohn 80 } Siat Avertiti. s.a. 7.7. B........ 82 N. G. H. Foret 8 | Summer is nigh................-- 23L.C. M. Benedict 10 
On the Water. Bk. 82. Orpheus.......-........ Cuvry 80 | Sigh no more, Ladics..........+« 275 M. T. and 124 P. 8. Summer Longings Pe an 91P.8.B. Hiles 12 
O nume benefico—(Protect us.) A.B. B........ No. 176 BS. orice nwind side mins trestle danse - Gee ED B&ace Macfarren 6 Summer Morniog.......... Send .8.B. Smart 12 
ED oe farce oeahnd nately Pee RO damn etens 3 OF Rossini 6 Sigh no more, Ladies. 8s. 8. A. T. B..... 81 M, T.. and 10 Sunset. (Folio 25 cts.) meget 6 
Open Air (The),.... No. 19 M. O. A.M....Mendelssohn 5 BUG. Bkccc eh, ee Ae, Joe eh eee Stevens 6 Sun shines Fair on Carlisle Walls. (Folio 50 c's.) 
Or Jet the merry bells ringround. 8. & Cho....No, 327 Sigh no more. Ladics. 8.8. B....... Folio. .. 5, Stevens 35 Pe. B. wei .so:s:0n.50.0 0 ws poral cree Makers 12 
GMD h, ONL ris Seddat 0s bobeh dps Mead cone Handel 6 Silene Wik osc cc cans OCERVON o55 fu sdeswcann Barnby 8 Sumshine thro’ the Clouds. (Folio 75 cts.) 166P.5. 
Oriana’s Farewell. § 8. A.'T.B.-30 N. G. 11.. Bateson 12 Silent, ioh Moylo!.:...wele-nueedes. 107 M.I.M. Balfe 5 bs PR ete ct ce Lemmens 12 
Origin of the Harp... 5... $5 «010 sie 118 MM... Balfe, 5 5) iSilver’Qreen.....St2.<-a7sumes a - 30B.G. Bishop 8 | Swallow (The)......... 205 M.T. Prince de Polignac 6 
Orpheus, with hi3 Lute....... No. 49 P.S. B., also 12 1st Silver Swan. s. A. T.B.B.......83 M. T., also 26 L. ©. Swallows gine. Bk. 7%. Orpheus....... .... Pohlenz 80 
BOUIGS iG cs cisivlocjc hen sarRewicke cls ho 3 CLEC Es Macfarren § (eo ne 5 NM eA AA hae Gi»bons 6 Swallow, Swallow, hither wing. .283P.S8.B. Macfarren 12 
O! say not that my heart is cold 9P.8.B...Smart 8 | Sing, Heigh Ho! [age 50 ct ““Macfarren 12 | Sweet and Low. (Folio 25 cts. ae a $s -T. Barnby 6 
O ! sing again that simple song..No. 315 M.T. (Garrett 6 | Sing "Lullaby. i 0h Boat 3 - Horsley 6 | Sweetas a Flower in May........Folio........ Pearsall 25 
O! snatch me swift. 8.A.7.3.B. : 12 Sing on with Cheerful Sitain pee ee POH Os: sie es vs Ei- Swect Content. ....-..... 271 os s: B. Macfarren 12 
O! that the learned Poets. s.8.A. 7.8. .G, ‘Tiot Roc actanty Oo hearse” cage eee SRO 50 | Sweet Enslaver, Round for3 vo ces, 7M.T. Atterbury 6 
See Peds 9, Copied b Aca. -apdeabl sb ae G 8 | Sing we and Chaunt it. s.s.a.7,B..40L.C.M. Morley 10 | Swect Flowers, ye were too Fair. s.s8.4.7.B.,.2i0 M. 
O! the days are gone...... No, 119 M. I. M 5 sing we and Chaunt it........... Bolia.deses Se Pearsall 50 Ti cnccceu cas tina ne eeeee tian .. Walmisley 6 
O! the flowery month of June. s. Sing weand Chaunt it. Double chorus..Folio.. Pear ealt 85 re Honey- Sucking Bees. §.S.A.T.B...-..18, 20and 
ME. ENG Ae Rye eecea’ Seay ee Ee eB a Oy G | Since firstI saw your Face. (Folios. s. B. 25 cts.).. i a eee _.-.-Wilbye 18 
O! the Bia of the plains. s.4.T. T. 3 WET end 1b 8. Ge eee, ee ond 6 Sines is the Breath of Early Morn eer Polo. oan Reay 50 
Oso ot, oc eee es ae os meen Handel 12 Sir Knight, oh! whither away? (Folio 50 cts.)....63 P. Sweet Lady Moon............+--- 213 P.S8.B. Hatton 12 
O! the Roast Beef of Old England..115M.'T.Pittman 6 ST coat teen Rete creat rac tote ae aan Macirone 12 | Sweet Peace Descending............. 38 M.T. Mozart 6 
O! the Shamrock......... No. 126 iP SR ES ae ea Balfe 5 Sir. Patrick Spens. Ballad Dialogue. s.a.v. 7 B. Swiftly Fades my Life. Bk. 38. Orpheus..Beethoyen 80 
O! think not my spirits........ TM.J.M....Balfe 6 BONO) :ainiclaps nrofere ORFs ss eicipie fs oa Palen deere Pearsall 1¢ Swiftly from os ‘Mountain's Brow....8 N. G. H., also 
Our Native Land. s.s. T. B. Wo iP. 8. B., Re ichardt 8 | Sisters of the Sea................ 54N.G.H. Jackson 16 19 N.S Gr Bei... a ssnns ssn epi teeee Webbe 8 
Over her grave....... No.4M.0O.A.M....Mendelssohn 5 kylark. (Folio 50 cts.).........- 111 P.S.B. Barnby 12 | Swiss Volk slied Bk. 83. Orpheus..... .... Kucken &) 
Over hill, “over Galed 522-3 Nok200 PS. Bo. <9: Hatton 12 Sleep ofthe Flowers. (Folio 35 cts.)............ 222 M. Sylyan Pleasures. (I ol 50 cts.) ion cesneeeee 42P.58. 
O! welcome him.............. MOMOL. 6. x pe iatetne Hatton 60 TDS halite] ine viate-aae sult Oh bese See inees 6 enti eres 6 B ctivs cetaiaapdios on tige 0:0 aislaibiavain Glacglh.0! OS Benedict 16 
O1! welcome merry May..No.3 Y. S.& P.P...Young i6 | Sleep! The B.rd is in its Nest s.s. A. T.B..... 60 C.G Take Care! Take Gare! (Moli6 25 cts.).. . 226 M. 
O! were L but a drop of “dew..No, 268 M. T..Cummings 6 BU PsN es oe odode Sacco eels kee Barnby 12 TIN Sersrcttepipiavointe ime siateioee asin o Svie vw 6 ol gia a dee Bartholomew 6 
O! where’s the slave?...... No, 187.M DMS cack Balfe 5 Sleep while the Scft Evening. 40 B. Take, oh, take those Lips away!............. 126 Pas. 
Owl CPRe) ee. see ere Se NG.45) Lr: G..M "ooo. . 2. Silas, 10 Ge beens lable nica. ee En eon ee 6 | URGE risonr GOSqmaroonc Sagenoran sect Bee. Macfarren 6 
O Worid, thou art wondrous fair. Bk. 39. “Orpheus. Sleep while the Soft Evening... 6 Take, oh, take those Lips away! (Folio 35 cts.).. a 
18 OHNE) ae SINE ee eo ce en ot ee 80 | Badwibikes I. (8 ar ea: "i 6 PLB, Biss scecegs esses danse seo enn Reay 6 
O! ye Roses. s.s, A.7.7.3B....Folio.. No.9 G.M.& Bolt and Safe thro’ lowly Grave. Tann-hauser. Grand marchandcho.  UHail! Bright 
Bes ee rine hae e cee cont ais ore timibion « «+ swans Pearanll, G0) | 0 MOS ck acoehet ook cyobh wok Riccbrerat 35 Abode =~? BVO. 525.2s.c dele 1 men's ore eeraeeen .Wagner 16 
Partant pour la Syrie. (Fol E Softly Fail the Shades of Evening Tellme, Ploras ses cccadessees stom 42 L. C.M. Pinsuti 10 
AMD Le ie ce cscs vis CERES. MEERNS Beek tals ee Tove! FOC Bit Ak. roce ee oe ee et, eee ee 8 Tell me Where i is Fancy bred? (Folio 35 cts.)* 
Parting and Meeting.............. 202 P.S. B. Hatton 6 Softly Fall the Shades of Evening. . Silas 10 1M Meio helete aca 's,t aati a oe slat eee Bartholomew 6 
Parting Gleams, (Polio 50 cts.) 154P.5.B. Sullivan 6 Soldiers, Brave and Gallant be. $7 J Binds ok Tell me where is Fancy bred? ..131 P.S.B. pes 6 
Parting Rise “(oil Pscaelss As ee ree a 9 L. C. M. -Pinsuti 20 AY ae see MO oe eae ee eae eo meio Gastoldi 6 phd is treed pelea ee cea 33 . bre F oe i 
arting Kiss olio 25 cts.).....817M.T, Sydenham 6 So Lovely is thy Dear Self. 8.8. A. T......... 80 N. G. ere is Beauty on the Mountain...... olio. Oss 
Peaceful Slumbering on the Ocean. §. bgt Fo- i aay dices Be och cubithad e ase wbeatkice Seer Benet 6 These Delights if Thoucanst Give. (L’ Allegro). 329 
Mes cispics = Aas ae eke Re rs ae ae aad Storace 25 | Soon asI careless Stray’d............... 3M.T. Festa 6 Wiz Oa oe oss aE. hades ae ee andel 6 . 
Pearl Divers (Folio $1.09)......... 61P.8. B. Hatton 16 Song tor Springs Weeccees cease vce’ 30 L.C. M. Silas 10 These eke <r aut Melancholy, give. (L’ ieee 3300 
Peddler’s Song. s.S.7.B.........22P.8 B. Douland 8 Song for tne Seasons... ......0000¢ 248 P.8.B. Smart 12 TN Ose sists o> + tava, ovgtesn) state cmuasse'9)=(a/s andel 6 
Phebus. (Folio 50 CES. Vistas elbisvaials 104P.S.B. Barnby 6 Song of the Frank Companies....Folio....1 G. M. and Thine ‘ayes S80 Bright. S.5.A. 1 BB. ¢.2. cone 80 P.S. 
Placido e il mar (Calm is the Sea)....1830M. T. Mozirt 6 Py Se, enh SER ee eR Je AES Pearsall 50 Burg «vic ba cn woos guten noackiae geome te (eae Leslie 16 
Pleasures of Innocence. s.s.B... ...9M.T. German’ 6 Song of Songs..........2.-4+ No. 6P.P.8S. Methfessel 5 This World is all a fleeting Show. . Eee M.T. Waley 6 
Populons Cities (L’ Allegro)......328 N.O.C. Handel 6 Song of the Gipsy Maidens........ 207P.8. B. Hatton 12 | Those dainty Daffodillies. s,s.v.7 .8vo Morley 12 
Praise of Spring. (Folio 50 cts.)...32 O. A, M., also Bk. Song of Night. Bk. 31. Orpheus........ Mendelssohn 80 | Tho’ the Last Glimpse of Erin...... 99° M.I.M. Balfe 5 
3 22. Orpheus NetAtp Ain Geeta theta eels cree Mendelssohn 6 Though he be now a grey, grey Friar 8.8.7.7.B..... 42 
J Prayer, -Bk. 38, (Orpheus iacc. 0. iene sede Hauptman 80 IBY GEA, 8Y Re OED olen’ ss Solan store eae Bishop 12 
eee (DNG). ce Chet. sac ee 135 P.$.B. Leslie 6 ¢ Three brppeey: ere all you ey , ie of the “a 
rimrose (The 8 M.O. A. M.. also Bk. 29 Baltic, and Cavalier’s Song...... OHO ..i.0 acirone 
Orpbeus..... ee a ee ete Mendelssohn 5 IN ORDERING THESE, Three Fishers. (Folio 50 cts.). -115 P.S.B. Macfarren 12 
Princes (The) Applaud. (Alexander’s Feast)... .123 N. Ta | Thro’ Grief and thro’ Danger........ ae I.M. Balfe 65 
OSS 07 Pie SANA 8 SARC ae wt HO HA, Cl ‘Handel 6 ASK FAR NOVELLO'S EDITION. Thus Nature, ever Kind. (Seasons).........244.N.0. 
Purple Glow the Forest Mountains... folio.. 4 of 24 CQ, é BY ance BO ole Set a: bik coy qibie lay oo ale SA'e » RE oie abae nial e notin -Haydn 8 
; Bail ed aieeciictenie Nos va ERA SREA Teen cadeelot c, Soke _- Pearsall 50 ; Thy Goodness Spreads. Bk. 38. Orphens..Beethoven £0 
; Qneen of our Isle. 8.8.7. T.B .65 B. Bishop 8 You wiil secure the original, che Za yesis, sleepest Thoa? Ge Ghee "2 N, G Hi. Zot of 
ainy Day. (Folio 50 CUB, )eesae 150 P. S. 3 Sullivan 4 & yrsis, when he left me. 8.8.B...... Molo. Jalcott 23 
Rattlin’, Roarin’ Willie. Bik. 42. Orpheus..Schumann 80 est and best COPY: ie will also aid ay voice, O Harmony!......... Ti M. T., aleab. 8. G. 
Reernit Phe) BK. 41. Orpheus. Sa eae 80 | your Dealer in procuring the Music. it B Hagitke 4 ee prants 6 
ed Cross Knig’ Sacha. sete cls A f t ickling Trio adasi via di qua. 8.T.B....... 
hs ee Rs SIN = A PS PG sh Re oe y ue: ° Gantcort | You will save time and bes ah by Been an ines SAREE SA ee. oy , Martin 6 
Red Leaves. (Folio 35 cts.)........ 6N.C,8. Stirling 6 Time (The) I’ve lost in Wooing alfe 
Red o’er the Forest........ ) peat ey iia cee ener Reay 50 sending your orders to Tis believed that this +a (Origin of the ‘arp. 118 
Red, Red Roses.+..scocceistace 183 P.S8.B. Hatton 12 J. L. PETERS, New York. MOTs MS, sonst 's datos de See eo sree alan oct Balfe 5 
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